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rUEFACE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION. 


Ths  SciKSTinc  A5D  Lttcrast  Treastkt  was  snlijectad  a  few  jeats  ago  to  a 
thoroa^  reviaian,  when  not  onl j  weiv  all  tbe  prineipal  articies  lewiitten, 
bat  opwarda  of  fifteen  hundred  new  articles  woe  siqipixed.  So  large,  in 
fact,  -were  the  alteratjona  that  it  wa^bt  be  eaosktered  Tsther  a  new  book 
than  a  new  edition.  An  attempt  was  flien  made  to  im|aeaa  upon  the  work 
a  more  exact  and  scientifie  character  than  preceding  editioDs  had  pretended 
to,  whilat  its  utility  as  a  dictionary  for  popular  reference  was  ateadity  kept 
in  Tiew. 

The  pseaent  editlan  has  been  enlarged  by  adding  a  Sapplemeni  of  fif^- 
one  pages,  oompiising  upwards  of  six  hundred  articlea.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  considerable  extensicai  will  materially  increase  the  usefolness  of  the 
-wov-k  and  help  to  maintain  its  popular  diaracter. 
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ABACUS 


A  Is  the  lint  leUer,  mnd  tbe  flret  vmrel,  of 
^^  the  alphabet  in  every  kndWn  languacre, 
except  the  Amaiic,  a  dialect  of  the  Eth  iopic, 
and  tbe  Bnnlc ;  and  la  used  either  as  a  word, 
an  abbrertatlon.  or  a  sign.  If  pronounced 
open,  as  in  fathxb.  It  la  the  simplest  and 
easiest  of  all  aonnda;  tbe  flrat,  in  fact, 
nttered  by  bnman  beings  in  their  most  in> 
fantlle  state,  aenrlng  to  express  many  and 
eren  opposite  emotions,  according  to  the 
mode  te  which  It  Is  nttered.  A  has  there- 
fore, pevtiaps,  had  the  flrst  place  in  the 
alptebet  assigned  to  it.  In  the  Bngtish 
langnage.  It  has  four  different  sounds:— 
tbe  long  slender  English,  as  in  /ate ;  the 
long  Italian,  as  In  far ;  tbe  broad  German, 
as  in  A*tt;  snd  the  short  Italian,  as  in  /at 
Most  other  modem  langnages  want  the 
slender  English  sound.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  A  was  used  as  an  arithmetical 
sign :  by  the  former  for  1 ;  by  the  latter  for 
soo,  or,  with  a  stroke  over  It,  for  900a  The 
Romans  emi^oyed  It  rery  frequently  as  an 
sbbrerlatlon  also,  whldi  practice  we  still 
retain :  thus  A.R  Artfiim  BaeeatouretM.  Ba- 
chelor o<  Arts ;  A.a  Ante  Chriktiaiit  before 
Christ ;  AJX  Anno  Dvntini,  in  the  year  of  our 
I<ord ;  A.H.  Awm  Hegbrm,  in  the  year  of  the 
H^ra ;  A.M.  Anno  Mundi,  in  the  year  of  the 
worid ;  Ante  Jteridtem,  before  noon ;  Artivm 
MagiaUT,  Master  of  Arts ;  A.U.  Aium  Urtrit, 
In  tbe  year  of  the  City ;  A.n.a  Anno  UrbU 
OonditiBt  In  the  year  from  the  building  of 
Rome;  Ac. A,  a,  or  oo,  in  Medical  pro- 
scriptions, is  put  for  ana,  or  equal  parts  of 

each. ^A,  in  Music,  Is  the  sixth  note  In 

tbe  diatonic  scale ;  In  Algehrale  notation  it 
osnally  denotes,  like  tbe  other  early  letters 
of  the  alphabet,a  known  quantity ;  in  Logic, 
an  universal  afflrmatiye  proposition;  in 
Heraldry,  the  deetter  ehUf,  or  chief  point  In 
an  escnteheon;  and  It  is  the  first  of  the 
dominical  letters  in  the  calendar. 

AARIKVARK  (earth-hog :  DuLi,  the  Oryo- 
teropua  Capemnt,  an  animal  common  In 
Bunthem  Africa,  whieh  feeds  entirely  upon 
ants,  and  Is  remarkable  for  thefacillty  with 
which  it  burrows  deep  In  the  earth  to  avoid 
Its  pursuers,  and  tor  tbe  Instinct  it  dis- 
plays in  securing  its  Insect  prey.  It  bears 
a  closer  lehitton  to  the  amiadiUos  than  tbe 
ant-eateFB»  with  which  it  was  formerly  a&so- 
elsted. 
AB,  in  the  Hebrew  calendar,  the  llth 


^ 


I  month  of  the  civil  year,  and  the  6th  of  the 
ecclesiastical.    In  the  Syriac  calendar,  it  is 
the  last  of  the  summer  months. 
A'BACA,  or  Manilla  Hemp  Csce  MuSAfiSJl, 

FlBKSSl 

ABACIS'CnS  iabakUkot,  the  dim.  of 
abax,  a  slab:  Or.),  in  Ancient  Architecture, 
■oue  of  the  square  compartments  of  Mosaic 
pavementa. 

ABACK',  in  Nautical  language,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sails  when  they  are  flattened 
against  tbe  mast  by  a  change  of  wind  or 
alteration  in  the  ship's  course.  The  sails 
are  sometimes  laid  tUtack,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  a  sudden  danger. 

A'BACUS  (abax,  a  slab :  Or.),  a  sort  of  cup 
hoard  or  buffet  used  by  tbe  Romans,  and 
which  in  times  of  great  hizory  was  plated 
with  gold. — Abacus,  in  Architecture,  the 
superior  or  crowning  member  of  the  capita] 
of  a  column.  It  is  intended  to  give  breadth 
to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  afford  a  larger 
surface  for  the  reception  of  the  architrave. 
In  the  Corlnthisn  order,  at  least,  it  was  at 
first  Intended  to  represent  a  square  tile  laid 
over  a  basket ;  and  it  still  retains  its  ori- 
ginal form  in  the  Tuscan.  Doric,  and  Ionic 
orders,  but  In  the  Corinthian  and  Compo- 
site, its  four  sides  or  fares  are  arched  in- 
wards, having  a  rose  or  some  other  ornament 
in  the  middle  of  the  curves,  and  its  comers 

are  cut  off. Abacus,  in  Arithmetic,  an 

ancient  instrument  for  facilitating  opo- 
ratlons :  still  used  in  teaching.  Its  lorai  Is 
various :  that  employed  by  the  Greeks  was 
an  oblong  frame^  naving  wires  stretched 
across  it,  and  perforated  beads  or  ivory 
halls  were  strung  on  the  wires.  In  that 
used  by  the  Romans,  counters  were  slid 
along  grooves.  But  that  most  generally 
adopted  in  Europe,  is  made  by  drawing 
parallel  lines  or  fixing  wires,  distant  from 
each  other  at  least  twice  the  diameter  of  a 
counter  or  balL  The  latter,  placed  on  the 
lowest  line,  signifies  1 ;  on  tbe  6Ccond,  10; 
on  the  third,  100 ;  on  the  fourth,  1000 ;  and  so 
on.  TbeCblneseabacus.  termed  a  Aran-pan, 
haa  wires  like  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  aba- 
cus was  much  used  In  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages :  but.  instead  of  lines  or  wires, 
it  had  a  covering  of  cloth  cAcgvitred,  that 
Is,  disposed  In  squares;  and  on  these  tho 
cuun  ters  were  placed .  The  term  BaceJuq  twr 
Is  derived  from  the  use  of  this  chctiuerod 
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square  in  calculation.  The  rery  words 
employed  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  express 
calculation  indicate  the  means  anciently 
used  in  aid  of  that  process.  Ptephixoy  I  calcu- 
late (,Qr.),  is  derived  from  ptephoa,  a  pebble ; 
and  cateuto,  I  calculate  (XoL),  from  eaieiUita, 
a  pebble.  There  were  also  other  inventions 
similarly  denominated:  thus  the  Abaods 
Ptthagobioub,  a  multiplication  table  in- 
vented by  Pythagoras ;  and  the  adaoub  Lo- 
GiSTiOfUs.a  rectangled  t  riangle.whose  sides, 
forming  the  right  angle,  contain  all  the 
numbers  from  1  to  HO.  and  Us  area  the  pro- 
ducts of  each  two  of  the  opposite  numbers. 
This  is  also  called  a  eanon  of  sexageaimcUa. 
ii— ABACUS  {abak,  sand:  Pfuen.\  among 
ancient  mathematiciaiis,was  a  table  strewed 
•over  with  dust  or  sand,  on  which  they  drew 
their  Hgures. 

ABAPT',  or  AFT,  in  Nautical  language, 
towards  the  stem :  thus,  abaft  the  main 
mast  means,  between  the  mainmaai  and  the 
stern. 

ABATB'MEirr  ^abattre,  to  pull  down :  JV.), 
in  Law,  a  term  variously  applied.  The 
abatement  of  a  nuisance  means  its  forcible 

removal A   plea   in   abatement  in  an 

action  at  law,  is  a  plea  showing  matter  for 
quashing  the  declaration. A  suit  in  chan- 
cery is  laid  to  abate  when,  in  consequence 
of  some  event  subsequent  to  Us  institu- 
tion, such  as  the  death  of  a  party  whose 
interest  is  not  terminated  by  his  death, 
there  is  no  person  before  the  court  by 
whom  or  against  whom  the  suit  can  be 
prosecuted. — abatkxxht,  in  Heraldry, 
something  added  to  a  coat  of  arms,  in  order 
to  lessen  Its  true  dignity,  and  point  out  some 
imperfection  or  stain  in  the  character  of 
the  person  who  bears  it.  The  Baston,-whlth 
indicates  bastardy,  is  the  only  abatement 
now  used.  It  consists  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  left  or  Hniater  corner  of  the  top  of  the 
shield,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  opposite  side, 
but  not  quite  down  to  the  circumference ; 
it  is  therefore  part  of  a  Bend-sinister. 

A'BATIS  (Fr.\  trees  cut  down  and  laid 
with  their  branches  turned  towards  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  form  a  defence  for  troops 
stationed  behind  them. 

ABATTOIR  (o&attre,  to  knock  down :  J^.), 
the  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  public 
slaugbter-housca  established  In  I*arl8  by  a 
decree  of  Napoleon,  in  order  that  the  cattle 
should  not  be  driven  through  the  capital,  to 
the  annoyance  and  danger  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. These  large  buildings  consist  of 
slaughter-vooms,  bvUlt  of  stone,  with  every 
arrangement  for  cleanliness,  4c.,  wnd  of  ox 
and  sheep  pens. 

AB'BE'(anabbot:JV.).  Before  the  French 
ReTolutlon,  the  term  oMtt  designated  a  very 
numerous  class,  who,  from  their  name, 
should  be  superiors  of  abbeys,  but  who  had 
little  or  no  connection  with  the  church : 
they  followed  a  course  of  theological  study, 
in  hopes  that  the  king  would  confer  on 
them  part  of  the  revenues  of  a  monastery. 
When  this  was  done,  it  was  on  condition  of 
their  takingorders  within  a  yeav after  their 

Ksferment :  a  clause  not  always  observed, 
ey  were  engaged  in  every  kind  of  lite- 
rary occupation,  and  exerted  an  important 
Influence  on  the  cbanu:ter  of  the  country. 


There  was  scarcely  a  fiunily  of  distinction 
in  France  in  which  an  abb^  was  not  found 
as  a  familiar  friend  and  spiritual  adviser. 

AB'BESS,  the  superior  of  a  nunnery,  or 
other  religious  community  of  women.  She 
has  the  same  authority  as  an  abbot,  bat  can- 
not exercise  any  spiritual  function. 

AB'BBT  (aMaie:  Pr.),  a  religious  house 
governed  by  a  superior,  under  the  title  of  an 
abbot  or  abbess.  The  term  was  often  applied, 
also,  to  the  church  attarlied  to  the  estab- 
lishment. Many  of  the  abbeys  of  England, 
after  their  dissolution  under  Henry  VIII., 
were  Changed  into  cathedrals.  Those  dis- 
solved by  that  king  had  a  yearly  revenue, 
which  has  been  estimated  at  2,853,000<. ;  an 
almost  incredible  sum,  conaiderin^r  the 
value  of  money  in  those  days. 

AD'DOT  {abbcu :  Lot. ;  from  oAbOt  ftither : 
neb.)  denotes  the  head  of  a  monastery  of 
men.  From  an  early  period  abbots  were  In* 
the  habit  of  caking  holy  orders,  that  tbey 
might  be  qualltted  to  exercise  the  ministe- 
rial office  for  the  monka  Strictly  speaking, 
an  abbot  should  be  superior  to  a  prior,  the 
hitter  being  in  many  cases  appointed  by  the 
former  to  take  charge  of  a  lesser  establish - 
mentk  But  the  distinction  la  not  always 
observed.  Abbots,  though  having  supreme 
power  in  their  monasteries,  were  oH^nally 
subject  to  the  bishops  of  the  diocesea  in 
which  their  convents  were  situated;  but 
they  gradually,  to  a  great  extent,  threw  off 
this  subjection,  assuming  the  authority  and 
insignia  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  taking 
their  seats  in  councils :  hence  the  mitred 
and  croziered  abbots.  Anciently  the  cere- 
mony of  creating  an  abbot  consisted  in 
clothing  him  with  the  habit  called  eucuUa^ 
or  cowt,  putting  the  pastoral  staff  into  bis 
hand,  and  the  shoes  called  pedalea  on  bis 
feet ;  but  at  present  it  is  only  a  simple  be- 
nediction.  It  was  because  certain  ab- 
bots and  priors  in  Enghiud,  in  right  of 
their  monasteries,  held  lands  of  cbe  crown, 
for  which  they  owed  military  service,  that 
they  obtained  the  title  of  lokdb,  and  were 
summoned,  as  barons»  to  parliament 
Twenty-six  mitred  abbots  and  two  priors 
sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

ABBREVIATION  (ahbroHatio,  from  ab- 
brevto,  I  shorten :  Lot.),  a  contracted  man- 
ner of  writing  words  so  as  to  retain.  In 
roost  cases,  no  more  than  the  initial  letters. 
Such  abbreviations  were  in  common  use 
with  the  Romans,  as  they  are  with  us,  to 
save  time  and  space.  [For  the  most  usual 
abbreviations,  see  the  different  lettersj 

Abbrbviatioh,  in  Husia    One  dash 

through  the  stem  of  a  minim  or  crotchet, 
or  under  a  semibreve,  converts  it  into  as 
many  qjUavers as  it  Is  equal  to  in  time;  two 
dashes  into  semiquavers ;  three  into  demi- 
semiquavers:  and  so  on.  When  minims 
are  connected  together  like  quavers,  semi- 
quavers, Ac.,  they  are  to  be  repeated  as 
many  times  as  if  they  were  reduced  to  such 
notes.  An  oblique  dash  through  the  2nd, 
8rd,  and  4th  lines  after  an  arpeggio,  signl 
fles  that  it  i»  to  be  repeated ;  for  quavers,  a 
single  dash  being  used;  tor  semiquavers,  a 
double  one ;  and  so  on. 
ABOICATIOIf  (flbtUcaUo^  from  obcUeo,  I 
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•bdleiite:  Laid,  strictly  Bpealcing,  Is  the 
I  resfgpat  Jon  of  a  dignity,  particularly  a  regal 

one. The  abdication    of    the  emperor 

Charles  V^  In  IflfiO,  and  that  of  Napoleon  at 
Fontalnebleau,  In  1814,  are  the  two  most  re- 
markable Instances  of  abdication  in  modem 
times. 

ABIXVliBN  (fat.,  from  abdo^  I  conceal: 
Lat,\  that  part  of  the  body  which  Is  nsiially 
called  the  belly.  It  contains  the  rlscera 
more  or  less  immediately  connected  with 
digestion,  and  the  kidneys  which  secrete 
the  urine.  By  anatomists  the  abdomen  Is 
divided  Into  three  anterior  regions,  viz.  the 
epigattrie,  or  upper  one ;'  the  utntrUical,  or 
middle  one ;  and  the  hvpogcutrie,  or  lower 
one:  there  ia  also  one  posterior  region, 
caUed  the  reifio  lumbans. 

ABDOMINAXES  ^abdomen,  the  belly: 
£aC),  a  sub-order  of  malacopteryglan  fishes, 
so  named  from  having  the  ventral  fins 
placed  on  the  kbdomen  at  a  distance  from 
the  pectoral  fins.  The  salmon,  trout,  her- 
ring, pike,  carp,  and  many  other  freshwater 
fishes,  fall  Into  this  sub-order. 
I  A BDDCrriON  (oMtuv,  I  lead  away :  ZM.\ 
the  crime  of  unlawfully  taking  away,  either 
by  force,  fraud,  or  persuasion,  the  person 
of  another.  The  abduction  of  a  child  under 
ten  years  of  age  Is  felony ;  if  she  is  older, 
but  has  property,  or  is  presumed  to  be  en- 
titled to  it,  and  is  taken  away  for  the  purpose 
of  marriage  or  defilement,  it  is  also  felony ; 
)  if  she  ia  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  taking 
I  her  firom  the  protection  of  her  parents  ia  a 
mlademeanonr. 

ABDUOTOB  (same  deriv.).  In  Anatomy, 
a  name  given  to  several  muscles,  on  ac- 
count of  their  serving  to  open  or  draw 
backwards  the  parts  into  which  they  are 
biscrted. 

ABB'LIAKS,  or  A'BELITES,  a  Christian 
sect,  who,  while  they  enjoined  matrimony, 
prescribed  perfect  continence  in  that  state, 
after  the  pretended  example  of  Abel, 
whence  the  name. 

ABBLUOB'CHUS.  the  seed  of  an  Egyptian 
plant,  nat.  order  Jialvaeea,  which  resembles 
musk  in  Its  perfume,  and  is  used  by  the 
Arabians  in  their  coffee.    ' 

A'BBR,  a  Celtic  term,  signifying  the 
mouth  of  a  river:  as  Aberdeen,  the  mouth 
of  the  Dee. 

ABERBATIOK  (aberratiOf  from  aberro,  I 
wander  away :  Lai.),  In  Astronomy,  an  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  fixed  stars  occasioned 
by  the  progressive  motion  of  light  and  the 
motion  of  the  earth  In  Its  orbit.  If  the  earth 
were  at  rest,  or  if  light  travelled  instantsr 
neonaly  from  a  star  to  the  observer,  the  star 
would  be  seep  In  its  true  place.  But  neither 
is  the  case:  for  while  the  ray  of  light  Is 
passing  to  the  observer,  the  earth  Is  moylng 
in  its  orMt.  The  effect  of  this  is  the  same 
ss  if  (he  ray  obeyed  two  impulses  making 
sa  angle  with  eadh  other,  one  in  a  direction 
from  the  star  to  the  observer,  snd  the  other 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  earth's  motion 
on  Its  axis;  in  wbl<^  case,  according  to 
the  ordinary  mechanical  laws,  the  result 
would  be  the  same  as  that  of  an  impulse  in 
the  direction  of  neither  of  the  original  Im- 
pulses, but  compounded  of  both,  and  the  ray 
vouhl  seem  ^'  ('>*"<'  ^^V*  s  place  different 


from  that  really  occupied  by  the  star^ 


I  ABKBRATiox,  in  Optlcs,  a  deviation  of  the 
rays  of  light  when  refracted  by  a  lens  or 
reflected  by  a  speculum.  In  consequence  of 
which  they  are  prevented  from  meeting  In 
the  same  point.  Aberrations  ars  of  (wo 
kinds,  one  arising  fh>m  the  figure  of  the  re- 
ficcting  or  refracting  body,  the  other  from 
the  unequal  refrangibillty  of  the  different 
coloured  rays  which,  united  together,  con- 
stitute teA«t0  light,  and  which,  being  sepa- 
rated by  the  lens,  give  rise  to  the  produc- 
tion of  colours. 

ABETTOR  iabedan^  to  Incite .  Sax..,  In 
Law,  a  person  who  advises  or  encourages 
another  to  the  commission  of  a  crime.  If 
present  at  its  perpetration,  he  is  treated  as 
a  principal ;  If  absent,  as  an  accessory  b^ore 
the  faeL  The  abettors  of  almost  all  felonies, 
whether  present  or  absent,  are  considered 
ss  guilty  as  the  actual  felon.    [See  Aookb- 

80RY.] 

ABETAVCR  (beyer,  to  expect  i  Korm. 
FV.),  in  Law,  the  expectancy  of  an  estate  or 
possession :  thus.  If  lands  be  granted  to  one 
person  for  life,  with  reversion  to  the  heirs 
of  another,  the  reversion  remains  in  abey- 
ance until  the  death  of  that  other,  since  a 
living  person  can  have  no  heirs.  A  peerage 
descending  to  co-hcIrcsses  is  in  abeyance. 
It  is  a  fixed  principle  of  law,  that  the  fee- 
simple  of  all  lands  is  In  somebody,  or  else 
in  abeyance. 

AB'IB  (an  ear  of  com :  nd>.\  the  first 
month  of  the  Hebrew  ecclesiastical  year. 
It  contains  parts  uf  our  March  and  April. 
The  Cbaldee  name  of  Niaan  is  now  usually 
given  to  this  month. 

A'BIES  (a  flr-tree :  Lot),  In  Botany,  a 
genus  of  coniferous  trees,  Ineludlng  Hovofal 
species  of  flr. 

ABJURATION  {(Ojuro,  I  deny  on  oath : 
LaL),  a  forswearing  or  renouncing  by  oath. 
In  old  law,  it  signified  a  swom  lianisbment, 
or  an  oath  taken  to  forsake  the  realm  for 
ever :  in  its  modem  and  now  more  usual 
signification,  it  applies  to  persons  and  doc- 
trines only. 

ABLACTATION  (abJaeto,  I  wean  :  LaL\ 
a  sort  of  Ingrafting  of  trees.  In  which  the 
graft  is  left  on  Its  proper  stock  until  It 
Is  fully  incorporated  with  the  new  stock ; 
when  cut  off,  it  is,  as  It  were,  toeaiud  from 
iho  tree. 

AB'LITBNTS  (abluo,  I  wash  away:  Lat.\ 
diluting  medicines,  or  such  as  dissolve,  and 
carry  off  impurities  from  any  part  at  the 
body. 

AnLUTION  (same  derivX  a  rellglout 
washing  of  the  body,  still  used  by  the  Turks 
and  Mahomedans.  It  originated  in  the 
obvious  necessity  of  practising  cleanliness 
for  the  prevention  of  diseases  In  hot 
countries,  for  which  purpose  It  was  con* 
stituted  a  sacred  rite;  and  by  an  easy  tran 
sitlon,  the  purity  of  the  body  was  made  to 
typify  the  purity  of  the  souL 

ABKOR'MAL  (oft,  from  norma,  a  rale; 
LaL),  that  which  Is  irregular,  or  a  deviation 
from  the  usual  plan. 

ABOARD^,  in  Nautical  language,  within 
a  ship.  Also,  when  a  vessel  gets  entangled 
In  another.  It  is  said  to  be  aboard  o/U. 

ADOMA'SPB,  the   fourth    stomach  of 


-.  ^  >  -L^**^  I 
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tr^em;  and  remorml,  hj  the  same  means, 
^^Qfcyed  and  nselesa  nortloM. 
I'  AMWR'GEKT8(a*rterpw>,lwliieairaT: 
'  f«-)>  fn  Medldne,  mbscaneea  used  to 
,  <'i»a>e  the  body  from  those  fmpnritfes 
I  ntilcb  an  not  to  be  icmored  br  almide 
■i  ^'^'"wta. 

'i     ABrsnSKSCB    (^btUHtnUa,    from    ab- 
I    «[<nM,  I  abstain :  Lot),  In  the  ILoman  Ga- 
'  I  tboUe  Church,  the  refralninff  from  the  nse 
nf  certain  kfnds  of  food,  sach  as  meat,  ^gs, 
mlllr,  Ac^  which  are  forbidden  to  members 
•  'f  that  ehnreh  on  parti cnlar  dara-    It  dif- 
fers from  faatinff,  which  is  a  refraining 
from  all  kinds  of  food  daring  a  certain 
I  period. 

AB'STRAGT  (abtiraehu,  from  abttrako,  I 
witbdraw  from :  Xot),  a  eoncise  bat  gene- 
ral Tiew,  or  analysis,  of  some  large  work ; 
,    in  which  sense  it  dUfera  from  an  abridgment 
'  '>Dl7bjr  Its  being  shorter.andbj  its  entering 
'ess  mlnnteljr  into  particnlars ;  and  from  an 
niraet^  as  tills  last  is  some  port  or  passage 
,  ot  the  work. 

I  ABSTRACTION  {abtlruetto,  from  same). 
,  In  Logic,  that  operation  of  the  mind  by 

which.  In  contemplating  an  object,  it  at- 

,   tends  to  some  ciccnmstances  or  qoalities 

hetonglng  to  it,  to  the  exclnslon  of  aU 

others.  This  tscnltj  enables  as  to  gene- 

;  mize,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  eompoH- 

'  turn.  Bythelatter.weeonslder  those  things 

',  together,  whirh,  in  reality,  are  not  joined 

In  uy  one  existence :  by  abstraction,  we 

rnnslder  those  thlnn  separately  and  wart, 

I I  whirb,  in  reality,  do  not  exist  apart. 

<  i  ABsraicnos,  In  Ita  passlre  sense,  implies 

I  ofcnpationwlth  oneTs  own  thonghta,  to  the 
I  exclosion  of  external  objects. 
1 1  ABSUBDUX.  REDUOrriO  AD  frednetion 
I  to  an  sbsnnlity :  LaL),  a  mode  of  demon- 
,  itrstlon  In  which  the  troth  of  a  proposition 
'  19  esUbUshedfOot  by  direct  proof,  but  by 

showing  that  the  contrary  is  ototinl,  or 

'wpoMftla 
,     ABUTMEirrB  (o&oitffr.  to  abnt :  J^.).  the 

extremities  of  any  body  adjoining  another, 
'  u  the  extremities  of  a  bridge  resting  on 
'  :be  banks  or  sides  of  a  river.    Also  the 

janrtioos  or  meetings  of  two  pieces  of 

umber. 

ABT88'  (obussos,  bottomleas :  QrX  «ny 

tery  deep  place. 

'    ACA'CIA  {jakaMa :  Or.},  in  Botany,  agenos 

,  of  leguainoas  trees,  or  shrubby  plants,  of 

which  serenl  hnndred  spedea  are  Imown 

'  to  botanists.  They  bear  white,  red,  or  yel- 

,   low  Sowen,  and  their  Icares  are  frequently 

,  elegantly  irinnatCL     Some  of  them   yield 

Gum  AroMe,  Oum  Smegal  and  Cateehu  ;  and 

the  bark  of  others  sflords  a  hffge  qnantity 

of  tosaia.  They  abound  in  Austrslla  and 

I  In  Africa.  Most  of  the  Australian  species 

,  do  not  besr  tnie  leaves  (except  when  rery 

,  yoong),  but  have  in  their  place  flattened 

\<id-ftsiks,  termed  by  botanists  phuOodia, 

which  sre  green  sod  simulate  leaves. 

,  Acacia,  hi  the  Materia  Medlca,  la  the 
!  lofpiassted  juice  of  the  pods  of  the  JTrnioM 
.  .VUodcaof  Linncna 

'     ACAi)KM'ICB((U!admlni«,rehitiBgtothe 

I  Afodmt:  LaL),  certain  philosophers  who 

,  I  lullowed  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  and  PUUo, 

I  u  to  the  uioertainty  of  knowledge  and  the 


ineomprebenaiblUty  of  truth.  Socrates  la 
said  by  some  to  have  declared  that  'all  he 
knew  was.  that  he  knew  nothing;'  and  it  is 
certain  that,  in  giving  instruetioci,  he  cofn- 
menced  by  profeaslng  the  limited  amount 
of  human  knowledge  Those  among  the 
aadenta  who  embraced  the  system  of  Plato, 
were  called  Aeadeaaiei,  and  were  divided 
into  a  number  of  secta.  Those  who  haTe 
done  so  since  the  restoration  of  learning, 
hare  called  themselves  PUOemiaU. 

ACAD'EXT  (Alaa4lemia,  a  public  gynB*' 
slum  at  Athena :  ^.),  in  Grecian  Antkjutty. 
a  place  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Athens, 
where  there  was  a  achool  for  gymnastic 
exeretsea.  It  took  ita  name  from  Academua, 
an  Athenian,  who  is  said  to  hare  resided 
there,  dmon,  the  Athenian  general,  became 
ita  owner  about  450  Kii,  and  adorned  the 
place  with  fountains  and  statnea.  He  be- 
qneatbed  the  garden  to  the  public,  and  it 
then  became  the  resort  of  the  lorers  of 
philosophy.  Socratea  was  wont  to  repair 
thither,  but  ita  greatest  celebrity  aroee 
from  ita  being  the  place  In  which  Plato 
taught. AcAJ>K3CT,  in  the  modvm  accep- 
tation. Is  a  society  of  persons  united  fbr  the 
pursuit  of  some  obje^  of  study  snd  appli- 
cation, as  the  &oyal  Academy  of  Art*  of 
Londoo,  the  Vrencii  Acaderor,  the  &oyal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Beritn,  ftc  The 
first  institution  resemblipg  an  Academy, 
of  which  there  ia  any  account,  was  asodety 
fonfted  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Soter. 
The  first  academy  of  adenoe,  in  modem 
times,  was  esubllahed  at  Kaples,  by  Bap- 
tlsta  Porta,  In  UdO ;  but  it  was  abolished  by 
papal  interdict.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  academies  became  rery  nu- 
merous to  Italy :  and,  after  aome  time,  they 
spread  into  other  countriea. 

ACAXJCPHiE  {akttUphl,  a  nettle :  OrJ,  In 
Zoology,  a  class  in  the  sub^tingdom  Badiata, 
composed  of  animals  which  hare  the  power 
of  stinging  the  akin  when  applied  to  it; 
whence  the  name.  The  jelly-fiafaca,  the  sea' 
nettles,  and  the  Portuguese  man-of-war 
belong  to  thla  dasa.  Some  of  the  jelly- 
,  fl^es  more  by  eontrscttons  of  the  disk ; 
'Others  by  means  of  bands  of  tlUM.  The  tribe 
to  which  the  Portuguese  man-of-war  be- 
longs are  simply  driren  about  by  the  wind. 

ACASTELkVEJE  {akantha,  a  thorn :  OrX 
a  natural  order  of  plants  growing  chiefiy 
within  the  tropics,  and  Including  sereral 
beautiful  species  onltirated  in  our  hot- 
housea.  The  genera,  Thunbeivia,Juttfeta, 
Budtta,  Apkelandra,  Ac,  as  well  as  the 
European  Acakthus,  belong  to  the  order. 

ACASTHOPBIS  {akantha,  a  thorn ;  and 
opAis,aserpent :  ^.).  agenus of  small  raio> 
mous  serpents,  distinguished  by  a  horny 
spine  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  One  spedes  ia 
Australian,  and  considered  the  most  reno> 
moas  serpent  in  the  country. 

ACASTHOPTBRT'GII  (oJutxao,  a  thorn ; 
and  ptemx,  a  wing :  Or.),  an  order  of  fishes 
characterited  by  harlng  spines  in  some  of 
the  fins,  and  the  phsryngeal  bones  separate. 
The  perch,  red  mullet,  gurnard,  mackerel, 
and  other  well-kncwn  fishes  belong  to  this 
order.    

ACANTHTT'RrB  iakamtha,  a  thorn ;  and 
euro,  a  tail :  GrX  a  genua  tA  herbivorous 


I 


ACAKTHXrs] 


t&^^e  ^tientifit  Ktits 


RstaeB  found  In  tropical  seas,  the  species  of 
which  have  a  strong  movable  spine  on 
each  side  of  the  talL 

ACANTHUS  {akanthot,  the  acanthus  : 
Cfr.),  In  Architecture,  an  ornament  repre- 
senting the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  or  herb 
bear's  foot;  principally  employed  in  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals. 

A'CARUS  {akari,  a  mite :  Or.),  In  Zoology, 
a  genus  of  Insects  allied  to  the  spiders  and 
Included  In  the  order  Abachnida.  The 
cheese  mite  Is  an  Acarus. 

ACAT'ALEPSY  {akataUpsta,  Incompre- 
henslbleness :  Or.),  among  ancient  Phllnso* 
phers.  the  impossibility  of  comprehending 
something;  uncertainty  in  science. 

AOATHOLaCl  (a,  not ;  and  kathoHkoa,  ca- 
tholic :  Or.),  the  name  by  which  Protestants 
are  distinguished  by  some  Boman  Catholic 
wrltera. 

ACAU'LOSE  or  ACAU'LOUS  (akaidos: 
from  a,  not ;  and  kaulo»,  a  stem :  Of.),  among 
Botanists,  a  term  used  for  such  plants  as 
hare  no  stem. 

ACCELERATIOir  (aeeeleraHo,  from  ao- 
eelero,  I  hasten :  LaL),  in  Mechanics,  the  in- 
crease of  velocity  in  a  moving  body.  Ac- 
celerated motion  is  that  which  continually 
receives  fresh  accessions  of  velocity,  and  is 
either  uniformly  or  variably  accelerated. 
It  is  produced  by  some  force  which  con- 
Hnuee  to  act.  When  it  Is  uni/ormly  acce- 
lerated, the  increments  of  velocity  produced 
in  equal  times  are  equaL  Gravity  furnishes 
us  with  an  example  of  a  uniformly  accele- 
rating force.  If,  Under  the  tndttence  of  such 
a  force,  a  body  moves  through  a  certain 
distance  In  the  first  second,  it  will  move 
through  three  times  that  distance  In  the 
next  second,  through  five  times  that  dis- 
tance In  the  third  second,  and  so  on  ;  and, 
during  any  number  of  seconds,  it  will  move 
through  the  distance  traversed  in  the  first 
second,  multiplied  by  the  square  of  that 

number. Aocblkratiox,  In  Astronomy, 

Is  applied  to  express  the  increase  of  the 
mean  angular  velocity  of  the  moon,  which 
causes  the  time  of  her  mean  periodic  revo- 
lution to  be  a  little  shorter  than  It  was 
many  centuries  ago ;  also  to  the  Increase 
of  the  velocity  of  a  planet  In  moving  from 
the  apogee  to  the  perigee  of  Its  orbit :  and 
to  the  apparent  greater  diurnal  motion  of 
the  fixed  stars  than  of  the  sun,  whose  ap- 
parent motion  round  the  earth  each  day  is 
retarded  by  his  apparent  motion  In  the  op- 
posite direction,  due  to  hisapparent  annual 
revolution  in  the  heavens. 

ACCENT  (aeesntiM.*  from  ad,  to;  and 
eantua,  a  tone :  LaL),  a  modification  of  the 
voice  in  pronouncing  certain  words  or  syl- 
lables ;  also,  the  marks  on  the  words  or  syl- 
lables. The  grammatical  accents  are  the 
acute,  marked  thus  C);  the  grave,  marked 
thus  O;  and  the  circumflex,  marked  thus 
'^),  Accents  are  used  abundantly  in  the 
ancient  Greek  language;  but  we  totally 
neglect  them,  and  attend  only  to  quantity. 
The  modem  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  neg- 
lect quantity,  and  lay  great  stress  on  the 
accented  syllables.  The  French  use  accents 
to  mark  a  difference  of  pronunciation,  or 
to  distinguish  words  which  are  spelt  In  the 
same  way,  but  have  a  different  meaning. 


Rhbtorioal  Aooxkt,  or  emphatle,  is 

designed  to  give  distinctness  and  clearness 
to  language.  In  a  sentence,  therefore,  the 
stress  is  laid  on  the  most  important  word, 
and  In  a  word  on  the  roost  Important  sylla- 
ble. When  the  accent  ffeUs  on  a  vowel, that 
vowel  has  Its  long  soundi  as  In  po*ro%ta ;  but 
when  It  fails  on  a  consonant,  the  preceding 
vowel  Is  short,  as  in  pof (er.  Accents  also 
not  only  give  a  pleasing  variety  and  beauty 
to  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  but  often 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word.— — AooENT,  In  Music,  Is  a  stress, 
or  forced  expression,  which  Is  laid  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  a  bar  or  measure,  and  is  in- 
tended to  Indicate  the  passions,  either 
naturally  by  the  voice,  or  artificially  by 
instruments.  Every  bar  or  measure  Is  di- 
vided into  the  accented  and  unaccented 
parts;  the  former  being  those  ou  which 

the  spirit  of  the  music  depends. Ao- 

CKSTTB,  In  Mathematics,  are  employed  to 
distinguish  different  quantities,  which  are 
expressed  by  the  same  letter,  used  more 
than  once,  to  avoid  the  Inconvenience  of 
too  many  letters.  Thus,  one  velocity  being 
represented  by  ▼,  another  may  be  Indicated 
by  V,  another  by  V.  &c. 

ACCEPTANCE  (aeeipto,  I  accept ;  Lat.), 
In  Commerce,  is  the  act  by  which  a  person 
makes  himself  a  debtor  for  a  sum  con- 
tained in  a  bill  of  exchange  or  other  ob- 
ligation drawn  upon  or  addressed  to  him, 
which  is  done  by  his  writing  the  word 
'  Accepted '  on  it,  and  signing  his  name. 

ACCEPTOR  (Lot,  from  same  derlv.),  the 
person  who  accepts  a  bill  of  exchange  in 
the  manner  Just  mentioned. 

ACCESS  iaceeeeus,  from  aeeedo,  I  ap> 
proach :  LaL),  In  Medicine,  the  beginning 
of  a  paroxysm :  or  a  fit  of  some  periodical 
disease. 

ACCESSORY  laeeedo,  I  approach  :  LaL), 
in  Law,  a  person  who  aids  in  the  commis- 
sion of  some  felonious  action.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  accessories,  viz.  before  the 
fact,  and  after  It.  The  first  Is  he  who  com- 
mands or  procures  another  to  commit  an 
offence ;  who,  though  he  be  absent  when  It 
is  committed.  Is  now  regarded  as  much  a 
principal  as  the  actual  offender.  One  who 
stands  by  and  witnesses  the  commission  of 
a  crime,  Mrlthout  attempting  to  prevent  Its 
commission.  Is  also  an  accessory  before  the 
fact.  The  accessory  after  the  fact  Is  one 
who  receives,  comforts,  o'  assists  the 
offender,  knowing  him  to  be  such. 

ACCIDENS,  of  Pkr  A00IDKR8  (happen- 
ing by  chance  :  LaL),  a  term  formerly  used 
by  Philosophers  to  Indicate  a  something 
not  follonving  from  the  nature  of  things, 
but  from  some  accidental  quality.  It  is 
opposed  to  per  ae ;  thus  fire  was  said  to 
burn  per  ee,  but  a  heated  Iron  per  aeeidene. 

ACCIDENT  {aceido,  I  happen:  LaL), 
amongst  Logicians  signifies  that  which 
may  be  either  absent  or  present,  without 
affecting  the  essence  of  the  species.  Thus, 
a  man  may  be  swimming,  or  he  may  be  a 
negro.  The  former  is  what  is  termed  a  se- 
parable accident,  because  It  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  individual,  who  woiUd  not 
rease  to  be  the  same  person  when  he  issued 
from  the  water ;  the  other  Is  an  Inseparable 
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aeddent,  not  being  separable  from  the  in- 
dfridnal,  for  being  once  a  negro  he  oonid 
neTor  oeaae  to  be  one. 

ACCIDBMTAL  {aeddeiu,  happening  by 
chance :  LaL\  In  Heraldry,  an  additional 
mark  in  a  ooat  of  arms,  which  may  be 
either  omitted  or  retained  without  altering 

iC3    character. AocioKsrrAL   Coioubs. 

those  colours  which  depend  on  affections  of 
the  eye,  and  not  on  light  itself.  Thus,  If 
we  look  for  a  short  time  steadily  at  a  red 
wafer  placed  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper,  on 
remoTing  the  eye  from  the  wafer,  a  num- 
ber of  Qpots  equal  in  slxe  to  the  wafer,  and 
of  the  complementary  colonr  (green),  will 
appear  on  the  pi4>er  as  the  eye  moves  over 

it. AcxHDKSTAL  PoDJT,  In  Perspective, 

that  point  where  all  the  lines  parallel 
among  themselves  meet  the  perspective 

plane^ 

I  AOdPOTRES  (aeciptter,  a  hawk  :  £at), 
I  an  order  of  birds  of  prey,  called  also  Bap- 
I  totores  and  Bapcxes.  It  Includes  the  eagles, 
>  Tultures,  secretary  birds,  snd  owls,  and  all 
;  Its  members  are  characterized  by  having 
I  powerful  hooked  beaks  and  talons,  coupled 
:  with  great  strength  of  wing. 
I  AOCLAMATION  {aedamatfo,  from  ac- 
domo.  I  cry  out :  LaL\  in  Roman  Antiquity, 
a  shout  raised  by  the  people  to  testl^ 
I  their  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
!  their  princes,  generals,  &c  In  the  early 
I  times  of  Christianity,  the  bishops  were 
elected  by  acclamation.  The  first  German 
emperors  were  elected  in  the  same  way. 

ACCLIMATIZA'TION  iFr.\  the  coloniza- 
tion of  one  country  by  the  natural  produc- 
tions, trtiether  animal  or  vegetable,  of  an- 
other, with  the  view  of  rendering  them 
subservient  to  the  necessities  or  pleasures 
of  mankind.  Tliere  la  an  Acclimatization 
Society  in  London,  and  another  in  Paris. 
Amongst  birds,  several  species  of  phca- 
\  sants,  the  capercailzie,  and  two  geese,  have 
been  acclimatized  in  our  island;  and 
amongst  quadrupeds,  the  fallow  deer,  wa- 
piti, and  eland.  The  common  carp  Is  an- 
other instance  of  an  acclimatized  animaL 

AOOOLA'DB  (JV. :  from  ad,  to ;  and  eoU 
lum,  the  neck :  Lot),  the  slight  blow  given 
to  Uie  neck  or  shoulder  of  him  who  1b 
being  knighted. 

AOOOMMODATIOir  (oeeommAdatio,  an 
adapting :  LaL),  a  term  applied  by  oculists 
to  the  power  of  adjustment  which  every 
normal  eye  possesses,  whereby  it  is  enabled 
almost  imperceptibly  and  unconsciously  so 
CO  alter  its  focus  as  to  receive  in  rapid  suc- 
cession the  correct  image  of  objects  situate 
at  different  distances. — AoooxJiODATYOsr 
Bill,  in  Commerce,  a  bill  of  exchange 
which  has  been  accepted  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  drawer  without  any  consi- 
deration or  value  for  the  acceptance. 

ACCOMTAKIMBNT  iaeeompoifnaTe,  to 
accompomy:  ItaL),  an  instrumental' part 
added  to  a  musical  compo&ltion  by  way  of 
embellishment,  and  In  order  to  support 
the  principal  melody.  When  the  piece  may 
be  performed  with  or  without  the  accom- 
paniment at  pleasure.  It  is  said  to  be  od 
libitum,  but  when  it  is  indispensable,  o&- 
ligato. 
AGCOM'PLICK  (ad,  to:  and  ecmplexut. 


comprised :  LaL),  In  Law,  a  penon  who  is 
privy  to,  or  aiding  in,  the  perpetration  of 
some  crime. 

AOOOaDATU'RA,  an  Italian  word  slgnl- 
fying  agreement  in  time. 

AOCOR'DION  (aeeordo,  harmony :  AoL), 
a  musical  instrument,  of  German  inven- 
tion, but  now  made  In  this  country  also. 
It  consists  of  a  double  series  of  vibrating 
tongues,  acted  on  by  a  current  of  air  from 
a  sort  of  bellows. 

AOOOnifr'A>^-OSN'BRAL.  an  offloer  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
take  account  of  all  the  moneys  paid  into 
that  court,  and  to  pay  money  out  under  the 
order  of  the  court. 

A0C0UTREMEMT8  (occoufrsr,  to  equip : 
Fr.),  the  necessaries  of  a  soldier,  as  belts, 
pouches,  cartridge-boxes,  Ac 

ACCRES'CLMBNTO  (occreseer^  to  in- 
crease :  rtoIO,  In  Music,  the  increase,  by  one 
half  Its  duration,  given  to  a  note  by  a  dot. 

ACCRE'TIOR  (aeeretio,  from  aeereaeo,  I 
increase :  Lot),  the  increase  or  growth  of 
a  body  by  an  external  addition  of  new 
parts:  shells  and  various  other  substances 
aro  thus  formed. 

AOCUBATION  (aeeubatio,  fttmi  acenbo,  I 
recline :  LaL),  the  posture  used  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  at  their  meals,  which 
was  with  the  body  extended  on  a  couch, 
and  the  head  resting  on  a  pillow,  or  on  the 
elbow  supported  by  a  pillow. 

ACBPH'ALA  {akephaloB :  from  a,  with- 
out ;  and  Jcephalft  a  head :  Or.),  a  Bub-dass 
of  molluscs,  comprising  tiiose  that  are 
destitute  of  a  head  surh  as  the  snails  pos- 
sess. Those  with  bivalve  shells,  the  oyster, 
cockle,  &&,  belong  to  this  sub-clsss. 

ACEPB'ALt  (same  deriv.\  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, so  called  because  they  admitted  no 
head  or  superior,  eltherlay  orecdeslastlcaL 

ACETA'BULUM  (originally  a  vessel  for 
vinegar,  hence  any  small  vessel :  LaL\  In 
Anatomy,  a  round  cavity  in  a  bone,  which 
receives  the  convex  h^id  of  another,  and 
thus  forms  that  species  of  articulation 
termed  enartkrosia.   Also,  the  hip-bone. 

ACETAL  (aeetum,  vinegar:  £at),  a  eo- 
lourless  inflammable  liquid,  the  result  of 
the  slow  oxidation  of  alcohol-vapour.  It 
is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen. Further  oxidation  converts  it  into 
acetic  flcid. 

ACETA'RIOUS  PLANTS  {aeetairia,  a  sa- 
lad :  Lot),  those  used  In  making  salads, 
such  as  lettuces,  cress,  kc 

A'(7ETATE8,  certain  neutral  salts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  acetic  acid  with  a 
sallflable  base,  as  the  acetate  of  potash. 

iKETIO  ACID  (aeetum,  vinegar :  LaL), 
In  Chemistry,  an  add  which  is  found  ready 
formed  only  in  the  organic  kingdom  It 
may  be  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  or- 
ganic substances,  such  as  alcohol :  or  their 
destructive  distillation.  In  which  way  It  Is 
obtained  from  wood.  It  may  also  be  pro- 
cured from  its  compounds,  which  are  termed 
acetates.  Ordinary  vinegar  is  a  weak,  and 
generally  an  impure,  acetic  acid.  The 
strong  acid  is  extremely  volatile  and  in- 
flammable, corrodes  and  cauterises  the  skin, 
and,  when  heated  in  contact  with  air.  takes 
Are.    The  anhydrous  acid  Is  a  heavy  oil .  and 
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is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen.   Sugar  of  lead  is  an  acetate  of  lead. 

ACBTOM'ETER  (acetum,  vinegar :  Lot. ; 
and  metronf  a  measure :  Or.),  an  apparatus 
for  determining  the  strength  of  vinegar 
and  other  forms  of  acetic  acid. 

ACETONE  (acetum,  vinegar :  Lot.),  a  vo- 
latile and  highly  Inflammable  liquid,  ob- 
tained by  sabjectlng  acetate  of  lime,  baryta, 
or  lead,  to  dry  distillation.  It  is  a  colour- 
less limpid  fluid,  with  a  peculiar  smelL  It 
is  one  of  the  numerous  combinations  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  ozgen. 

AOHiB'NIUM  (a,  privative,  ebAino,  I  open : 
Or.),  in  Botany,  a  dry  one-seeded  fruit,  of 
which  the  skin  or  pericarp  adheres  closely 
CO  the  seed,  but  can  be  separated  from  it. 
(for  instance,  the  seeds  of  the  ranunculus 
and  the  rose  are  achcenia.  In  the  straw- 
berry, the  part  which  we  eat  is  a  succulent 
receptacle,  bearing  achsnia  upon  its  sur- 
face. 

AGHER'NAR  (J  rob.),  a  star  of  the  first 
magiiltttde  in  the  constellation  Eridanus; 
it  is  the  «  Eridani  of  astronomers. 

ACHISVE'MEKT  {achever,  to  flnisfa  :  Fr.\ 
In  Heraldry,  a  shield  of  armorial  bearings ; 
hut,  more  usually,  a  funeral  shield  or  hatch- 
nienit  fixed  to  the  dwelling  of  a  person 
recently  deceased. 

ACHLAliT'DEOUS  (o,  without;  ehla^ 
miM,  a  garment :  (7r.),  a  botanical  term  for 
flowers  which  have  neither  calyx  nor  co- 
rolla. 

ACHROMATIO  (a,  without ;  and  chroma, 
colour :  Or.),  in  Optics,  colourless. 

ACHROItfATISM  (same  deriv.),  freedom 
from  colour.  It  has  been  stated  [see  Abbb- 
BATiON]  that  a  ray  of  white  light  is  decom- 
posed into  coloured  rays.  In  passing  through 
an  ordinary  lens,  by  reason  of  the  unequal 
refrangibility  of  those  n^rs.  This  was  a 
serious  objection  in  optical  instruments; 
but  the  dlfllculty  has  been  overcome  by 
employing,  instead  of  simple  lenses,  com- 
pound lenses  with  the  parts  made  of  glass 
having  different  dispersive  power,  which 
parts  correct  each  other's  aberrations.  Te- 
lescopes and  microscopes  are  thus  rendered 
achromatic 

ACI'CUJjARCaeletaa  :Xa<.),  needle-shaped. 

A'CID  (acidue,  sour :  Lot.),  in  a  general 
sense,  denotes  such  things  es  affect  the  pa- 
late with  a  sour,  sharp,  and  tart  taste ;  but 
In  Chemistry,  it  includes  all  those  sub- 
stances which  change  vegetable  blues  to 
red,  and  combine  with  the  alkalis,  metallic 
oxides  and  earths,  so  as  to  form  the  com- 
pounds called  sotts.  Acids  are  distinguished, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
which  they  eontain,  by  the  terminations  ie 
and  oua:  as  nitric  acid  and  nitrous  acid, 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulphurous  acid ;  the  for- 
mer termination  denotes  the  larger  dose 
or  portion  of  oxygen,  and  the  latter  the 
smaller.  When  the  prefix  hypo  is  put  to 
either  of  these,  it  denotes  a  degree  below 
Itin  point  of  oxidisement ;  as  hyposulphurlc 
acid,  an  intermediate  between  the  sulphu- 
ric and  the  sulphurous  acid.  When  the 
prefix  hyper,  or  jmt.  Is  used.  It  Indicates  a 
higher  degree  of  oxidation :  asbypercblorie 
or  perchloric  acid,  a  compound  containing 
more  oxygen  than  chloric  acid.    Some  of 


the  metals  form  acids  when  combined  wltb 
oxygen,  manganese  for  example.  AlthooKb 
oxygen  is  a  constituent  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  acids,  this  is  not  Invariably  the 
case;  for  instance,  hydrochloric  add  Is  a 
combination  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and 
hydrofluoric  acid  Is  a  combination  of  fluo- 
rine and  hydrogen. 

ACIDIFI'ABLE  (aeidus,  acid ;  and  Jlo,  I 
become :  Lot.),  capable  of  being  converted 
into  an  acid  by  an  acidifying  principle,  stich 
as  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  sul- 
phur, fluorine,  &c 

ACID'ULOUS  iaddultu,  a  dim.  of  aeidua, 
meaning  subacid:  Xot),  in  Chemistry,  a 
term  expressing  a  slight  degree  of  acidity. 

ACINBI'SIA  (akinlsta:  from  a,  not;  and 
kineo,  1  move:  Or.),  that  interval  of  rest 
which  takes  place  between  the  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  pulse. 

ACOLLE'  (collared,  from  col,  the  neck : 
Fr.),  in  Heraldry,  a  term  used  sometimes  to 
denote  two  things  joined  together ;  at 
others,  animals  with  collars  or  crowns  about 
their  necks;  and  at  others,  batons,  or 
swords,  placed  saltier-wise  behind  the 
shield. 

A'OOLYTB  (akolouthos,  a  follower:  Or.), 
a  cleric  belonging  to  one  of  the  four  infe- 
rior or  minor  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  His  office  is  to  attend  on  those  in 
superior  or  holy  orders,  to  carry  a  light  at 
mass,  and  in  other  solemnities,  &c 

ACOinTA  (next),  a  poisonous  alkaloid 
extracted  from  aconite,  employed  as  an 
anodyne  in  neuralgic  affections. 

A'(X)NITB  (from  Aeone,  In  the  Crimea, 
famous  for  poisonous  herbs),  the  plant 
wolfs-bane  or  monkshood  (the  Aecnitum 
napeUua  of  botanists:  nat.  ord.  Ranuiicu- 
lacem),  the  flower  of  which  resembles  the 
hood  of  a  monk ;  It  is  a  violent  poison. 

ACONTIAS  (.Or.,  from  akSn,  a  dart).  In 
Zoology,  a  harmless  serpent,  otherwise 
called  the  Anguis  j<icuUu,  or  dart-snake, 
from  its  vibrating  its  body  in  the  manner 
of  a  dart. 

ACOTYLE'DONS  (o,  without ;  and  kotur 
UdBn,  a  cavity :  Or.),  in  Botany,  a  class  of 
plants  whose  seeds  are  destitute  of  cotyle- 
dons or  seed  lobes,  such  as  sea-weeds, 
mosses,  ferns,  and  lichens. 

A(X)nSMAT'lCI  iakoutmaUkoi,  from  a- 
kovo,  I  hear:  Or.),  in  Grecian  Antiquity, 
such  disciples  of  Pythagoras  as  had  not 
flnlshed  their  five  years'  probation.  The 
Acougmatici  were  Instructed  by  bare  posi- 
tive precepts  and  rales,  without  reasons  or 
demonstrations;  and  these  precepts  they 
called  awuemata. 

ACOUSTICS  (ofeouo,  I  hear:  Or.),  that 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  laws 
of  sound.  It  is  usually  divided  Into  two 
parts,  viz.  diacoustict,  which  explains  the 
properties  of  those  sounds  that  come  di- 
rectly from  the  sonorous  body  to  the  ear ; 
and  catacoustks,  which  treats  at  reflected 
sounds.  Almost  all  sounds  that  affect  us 
are  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  means  of  the 
air;  but  water  is  a  good  conductor  of 
sound;  so  also  is  timber.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  a  body,  while  in  the  act  of 
sounding,  is  in  a  state  of  vibration,  which 
it  communicates  to  the  surrounding  ah*. 
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and  tliat  the  nndulatlons  of  the  air  affect 
the  ear,  and  excite  in  as  the  sense  of 
Bound. 

AOaurr^AL  (aeqwftter,  to  discharse: 
^V.).  in  Law,  a  discharge,  delirerance,  or 
setting  free  of  a  person  from  a  criminal 
rharg^^  Acqnittal  is  of  two  kinds ;  in  hiw, 
and  In  fact.  When  two  are  indicted  and 
tried  for  a  felony,  one  as  principal,  the 
other  as  accessory,  the  principal  being  dis- 
rbarsed,  the  accessory  also  is,  hy  conse- 
quence, freed :  in  which  case,  as  the  acces- 
sory is  acquitted  by  law,  so  is  the  principal 
intact. 

ACQUrrTAKCE  (same  deriv.^,  a  discharge 
in  writing  for  a  sum  of  money,  witnessing 
that  the  party  is  paid  the  same. 

A'CRE,  a  measnre  of  land,  very  general 
in  name,  hut  varying  in  different  places  as 
to  the  extent  which  it  is  intended  to  de- 
note. The  English  statute  acre  contains 
4  sqnare  roods,  or  160  dquare  poles  of  6i 
rards,  or  4,840  square  yards.  121  Irish 
arres  are  equal  to  196  English  ;  48  Scotch  to 
^1  English:  and  1,000  English  acres  to 
40'466  French  ares. 

ACROAMAT'IC  (akroamatikos,from  akro- 
aomai,  I  hear :  Or.\  In  the  Aristotelian 
schools,  a  denomination  given  to  such  lec- 
tures as  were  calculated  only  for  the  inti- 
mate fHends  and  disciples  of  that  philoso- 
pher, being  chiefly  employed  in  demonstrsr 
ting  some  speculative  or  abstruse  part  of 
philosophy.  The  acroamatic  lectures,  called 
also  eaotaric,  stood  contradistinguished  from 
the  exoteric,  which  were  adapted  to  a  com- 
mon auditory. 

ACBOCBILAn'NIAN  (akron,  a  summit; 
and  kermmot,  a  thunderbolt :  Or.),  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  certain  mountains  of  Epiros, 
n-hich  project  into  the  Adriatic,  and  obtain 
their  name  from  being  often  struck  with 
aghlning. 

ACRO'GENS  (aeron,  an  extremity ;  geno, 
I  spring  from :  Or.),  a  class  of  fluwer- 
!css  plants,  having  the  stems  and  leaves 
ilistlngulahable,  forming  one  division  of 
die  Aootyledoncs  of  Jussleu,  and  the  Crypto- 
ramesB  of  othera.  They  grow  only  at  the 
ends,  whence  the  name.  They  consist  of 
mosses,  lycopodla,  and  ferns. 

ACROMTCAL.  iakronukos:  from  akron, 
an  extremity ;  and  nux,  the  night :  Or.),  in 
Astronomy,  an  appeUation  given  to  the 
rising  of  a  star  above  the  horizon,  at  sun- 
^t ;  or  to  Its  setting,  when  the  sun  rises. 
Aerampeal  is  one  of  the  three  terms  for 
rbe  rising  of  a  star,  used  by  the  Greek 
roets  to  Indicate  the  position  of  the  sun 
n  theedlptlc,  or  the  season  of  the  year; 
'he  oClier  two  being  called  eotmieal  and  he- 

ACBOP'OIjIB  i€tr. :  from  akrm,  a  summit ; 
md  polls,  a  dty),  the  citadel  of  a  Grecian 
city,  and  partlculaiiy  that  of  Athena. 

ACBOS^IO  (fikroatiehon:  from  akrcn,  an 
extremity ;  and  ttiehoM,  a  line :  Or.),  a  poem 
&o  contrived  tbat  the  first  or  last  letter  of 
each  line,  or  word,  taken  together,  will  make 
\  proper  name,  or  some  other  word.  Such 
tniles  were  formerly  much  more  in  fashion 
than  at  present.  Sir  John  Davies,  who  wrote 
phaoaopbical  poems,  composed  36  acrostics 
^i  bonovr  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  first  let- 


ters of  the  lines  making  the  words  BiiMobm 
Regina. 

ACROSTO'LTTTM  {akroKtcWm :  from  sArt 
an  extremity:  and  sf/^tos,e(iulpmrnt:  (i\ 
in  the  Naval  Architecture  of  tlie  anririi 
the  extreme  part  of  the  uniamrni  nxcd 
the  prows  of  their  ships,  and  sf^mrUni 
used  for  striking  the  ship  of  an  encmjr. 
was  the  custom  to  tear  the  aerogtolm  trr 
the  prows  of  the  vanquished,  as  a  tukcu 
victory. 

ACROTE'RIA  (akroU$,  the  end :  Or.\ 
Architecture,  small  pedestals,  upcfn  whi 
globes,  vases,  or  statues  stand  at  the  ci, 
or  middle  of  pediments.    It  alsosoinctiin 
denotes  the  figures  themselves  placed 
such  situations. 

ACT  {aehu,  from  ago,  T  perform :  Lai 
in  a  general  sense,  denotes  the  exertion, 
effectual  application,  of  some  power 
faculty.  Act  is  distinguished  from  |m)wi! 
as  the  effect  from  the  cause,  or  as  a  tliir 
produced  from  tbat  which  produces  It. — 
Act,  among  Logicians,  more  partimlnr 
Indicates  an  operation  of  the  human  rniiM 
in  which  sense,  comprehending,  judKln 

willing,  Ac.,  are  called  acts. Act  Ih  aii 

used  for  the  final  resolution  or  decrr-e 

an  assembly,  senate,  connril,  Ac. Ac 

of  parliament  are  called  $UUutet ;  arts  of  tl 
Royal  Society,  transactitma ;  those  of  tl 
French  Academyof  Sciences,  tn«motrji ;  dioi 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  PctiTHimr 
eotnmentariee,  and  latterly  acts;  that^r  i 
Lelpsic,  acta  erudilorum ;  the  decreet  ut  t} 
Lords  of  Session,  at  Edinburgh,  acta  tfi 

runtfftc. Act,  in  a  Dramatic  sense,  la  tl 

name  given  to  a  division  of  a  drama,  at  ti 
end  of  which  there  is  a  pause  to  afford  re 
to  actors  and  spectators.  In  the  anrln 
Greek  drama,  there  were  certain  interru 
tions  of  the  performance,  during  which  t) 
stage  was  left  to  the  sole  occupation  of  tt: 
chorus.  Yet  this  division  of  the  piece 
not  noticed,  in  express  terms,  by  anrlcr 
writers ;  nor  do  we  know  on  whatantbDrir 
Horace  requires  that  there  should  be  flv 
acts  In  every  dramatic  composition.  In  whr 
is  termed  the  regular  drama,  the  rule  Ini 
down  by  him  is  still  observed,  the  net 
being  divided  into  smaller  portions,  cailc 
Bcenee. 

ACT  OF  Faith,  or  acto-da-fv,  a  ptiT>!i 
solemnity,  held  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  an 
the  countries  subject  to  them,  in  which  th 
sentences  pronounced  by  the  judges  o 
heretics  and  infidels  were  read.  It  is,  hov 
ever,  generally  considered  to  include  th 
cmel  execution  at  those  who  were  coi 
donned  to  be  burned.  Everything  wa 
done  Co  render  the  processions,  ice,  appa 
ling :  that  all  might  be  deterred  froi 
resisting  the  authority  of  the  church,  o 
hesitating  to  believe  whatever  had  bee 
declared  an  article  of  faith. 

ACToFOftAcs,  an  act  at  the  beglnnim 
of  a  new  reign,  or  on  other  great  occasion] 
by  which  sometimes  a  free  pardon  has  bee: 
granted  to  criminals. 

ACTS  OF  THB  APOSTLm,  a  canonia 
book  of  the  ITew  Testament,  which  cental  t 
great  part  of  the  lives  of  St.  Peter  an 
St.  Paul;  commencing  at  the  Asoensln 
and  contlnnod  down  to  St.  PauFs  arrlv 
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at  Rome,  after  bis  appeal  to  Oaraar ;  com- 
prehending In  all  about  thirty  years.  St. 
Luke  has  been  generally  considered  Its 
anthor. 

ACTA  DIUR'NA  (dally  proceedings :  Lot), 
In  Roman  History,  a  journal  containing  the 
Important  occurrences  of  the  time.  It  was 
flrst  regularly  published  by  direction  of 
Julius  OsBsar. 

ACTA  SENATirS  (acts  of  the  Senate: 
Lot.),  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate;  also  ttrst  regularly  published  by 
order  of  Julius  Caesar. 

ACTTIAN  GAMES,  games  celebrated  at 
Actlum  In  honour  of  Apollo,  tbence  called 
AetiuB,  and  revived  with  Increased  splen- 
dour by  Augustus,  In  commemoration  of 
the  Tlctory  he  obtained  over  Antony  at  Ac* 
tium.  They  were  celebrated  every  flf  tb  year : 
consisted  of  shows  of  gladiators,  wrestling, 
and  other  eierclses :  and  were  kept  gene- 
rally at  Nicopolis,  a  city  built  by  Augustus, 
near  Actlum. 

ACTITilA  (afcfif.a  ray:  QrO,  a  genua  of 
Ska  AarmoxRS. 

AOTIMISM  (same  deriv.),tL  name  recently 
given  to  that  proiierty  of  the  sun's  rays 
which  effects  chemical  combinations  and  de> 
compositions,  as  shown  in  all  the  processes 
of  photography.  In  contradistinction  to  Uielr 
powers  of  heating  and  lllumlnatlug. 

ACTIN'OLITE  ialUU,  a  ray ;  and  lOAos,  a 
stone :  Or.),  a  green  mineral  which  gene- 
rally occurs  in  fascicular  crystals.  It  is  a 
variety  of  hornblende,  and  occurs  in  meta- 
morphic  rocks. 

ACTIN'OMETER  (aXdif,  a  ray  ;  meiron,  a 
measure :  Or,),  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  force  of  the  solar  radiation.  Various 
forms  of  apparatus  have  been  invented. 

ACnriOH  (.actio,  from  ago,  1  act:  Lai.), 
In  Mechanics  and  Physics,  is  the  pressure 
or  percussion  of  one  body  against  another. 
It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  action 
and  re-action  are  equal :  that  is,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  body  moved  is  always  equal  to 
the  force  communicated  to  it ;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  the  moving  body  loses  as 
rauchof  Its  force  as  It  communicates  to  the 

body  moved. Acrioai,  in  the  Military 

art,  is  an  engagement  between  two  armies, 
or  between  different  bodies  of  troops  be- 
longing to  them. Action,  in  Rhetoric, 

may  be  defined,  the  accommodation  of  the 
orator's  voice,  but  more  especially  of  his 
gesture,  to  the  subject  on  which  he  speaks. 
Cicero  tells  us, '  that  it  does  not  so  much 
matter  what  an  orator  says,  as  how  he  says 
it.'  Horace,  in  bis  Art  of  Poetry,  Is  no  less 
explicit  in  setting  forth  its  vast  Influence 

on  mankind. Acriosr,  in  a  Theatrical 

■ense,  is  nearly  the  same  with  action  among 
orators ;  but  the  actor  ad^ts  his  gesture, 
&&,  to  an  assumed  Character,  whereas  the 
orator  is  supposed  to  l)e  in  reality  what  his 

action  expresses. Acrioir,  in  Painting 

and  Sculpture,  denotes  the  posture  of  a 
statue  or  picture,  serving  to  express  some 
passion,  Ac Aotioss,  certain  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts  of  common  law  fur  the 
recovery  of  rights :  they  are  divided  into 
real,  personal,  and  mixed.  The  only  re- 
maining real  aad  mixed  aettons  are  writ 
•f  dower  and  quare  impedU,   and,  per- 


haps, ejectment.  Recent  legislation  ha* 
altered  the  method  of  bringing  these  ac- 
tions, but  has  not  al>olished  them.  They 
can  only  be  brought  in  the  Court  of  CSom- 
roon  Pleas.  PeraoTuU  aetioru  are  those  in 
which  recovery  of  a  debt  is  sought,  or  8at1»- 
factlon  for  Injury  to  i>er8on  or  property. 

ACTIONART,  in  Commerce,  a  term  used 
among  foreigners  for  the  pmprietor  of  an 
action  or  share  of  a  public  company's  storJu 

AcrriYE  iaetivne:  LaL),\n  a  general  senise, 
denotes  something  that  commonlcatea  xuo- 
tion  or  action  to  another :  in  which  sense 

it  stands  opposed  to  paaeive. Activb, 

among  Qrammarians,  an  appellation  given 
to  words  expressing  some  action,  as  I  write. 
I  read,  &c. 

ACTOR  (LaL\  in  a  Dramatic  sense,  is  a 
man  who  enacts  some  part  or  character  in  a 
play.  Actors  were  treated  very  differently, 
at  different  times,  among  the  ancients.  As 
long  as  the  drama  retained  in  Greece  any 
degree  of  religious  solemnity,  they  were 
treated  with  respect,  and  persons  of  rank 
did  not  hesitate  to  appear  among  them, 
but  when  acting  became  a  profession,  tlic} 
were  no  longer  considered  to  hold  a  re- 
spectable position.  In  Rome  the  flrst  ac- 
tors were  buffouns,  and  during  the  Re- 
public they  continued  to  be  despised ;  but, 
under  the  emperors,  they  gradually  o}>- 
tained  some  degree  of  consideration.  In 
England  the  flrst  actors  were  the  servants  of 
the  great :  whence  the  custom  of  companies 
belonging  to  the  principal  theatres  calling 
themselves '  His  Majesty's  servants.* 

ACTRESS  {aetrUse :  Fr.),  a  female  drama- 
tic performer.  Actresses  were  unknown  to 
the  ancienta,  among  whom  men  always  took 
the  parts  of  women.  Nor  were  they  intro- 
duced on  the  English  stage  till  after  the 
Restoration. 

ACTUARY  (aOtuiriuB:  LaL,  an  official 
who  wrote  down  the  proceedings  of  a 
court),  the  chief  clerk,  or  person,  who 
compiles  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a 

company  In   business. Also,  the  clerk 

who  registers  the  acts  and  constitutions  of 

convocations. One  who   calculates  the 

value  of  life  interests  and  annuities. 

ACTT'LEATE  (aeuleatue,  from  aeuletu,  a 
prickle :  Lot.),  an  appellation  given  to  any- 
thing that  has  aeulet,  or  prickles. 

ACU'MINATE  (flcumen,  a  point:  Lat.), 
anything  very  much  tapered  to  a  point ;  if 
it  is  pointed,  but  without  tapering,  it  la 
merely  Oicute, 

ACnjPUNCTURATION,  an  oriental  prac- 
tice of  puncturing  diseased  parts  of  the 
body  with  flne  needles.  In  China  and 
Japan,  it  has  long  i>een  a  part  of  surgery ; 
and  of  late  years  it  has  obtained  some  re- 
pute in  England,  as  a  cure  for  chronic 
rheumatism. 

ACUTE  (acttftu,  sharp :  Lot),  an  appella- 
tion given  to  such  things  as  terminate  in  a 
sharp  point  or  edge :  thus  we  say  an  acute 
angle,  acuie-angled  triangle,  Ac. :  it  is  op- 
posite to  obttue, AcuTK,  in  Music,  an 

epithet  given  to  sharp  or  shrill  sounds,  lu 

opposition  to  those  called  grave. ACUTI 

DisBASKS,  in  Medicine,  are  dlstingnishcd 
frt)m  ekronie,  by  being  attended  with  violent 
symptoms,  and  requiring  immediate  aid 
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cbronle  MieiiBfi  an  tliose  whldi  usmlly 

Imstlons:    

AD  HOM11VB3f,  see  ABfiumcrr. 
AD  UCFDaTUM  (£atJ,  Indeflnltelr.  or 
to  Inflnltj. 
AD  LIBOTUX  (LaL\  at  pleuan. 
AD  PONDUS  OMinUM  (equal  to  the 
wei^t  of  all :  Lot),  anioncr  Phjsidana.  de- 
notes, tbmt  the  laafc-mentioned  ingrt^i^nt 
oQ^ht  to  velgli  aa  mnch  aa  all  the  before- 
t  menUoned  Ingredients,  taken  together. 
AD  VALCyRKM  (Xat),  In  Oommeroe,ao- 
cordtng  to  thoTalnew 
I     ADA'GIO  (Slowly :  lUO,  In  Mnsif,  a  de- 
gree quicker  than  praof  time,  bat  with 
gnreful  and  elegant  ezecotlun. 

AiyAMANT  (odoaMs:  from  a,  not;  and 
datmaOt  I  conquer:  Or^  on  acoonnt  of  Its 
hsrdneaa),  a  name  for  the  diamond. 

AjyAJUTEB,  In  Ghnrch  HIstorj.  an  an- 
cient sect,  whldi  Is  said  to  hare  pmfessed 
&n  exact  Imitation  of  the  life  of  Adam  and 
Ere  in  Paradise.  It  reai>pcssred  in  Bohemia 
In  the  llfteenth  centnrr. 
,  AiyDBR,  or  common  riper  (F^psra  tenu\ 
%  native  of  Bnglaud,  where  It  grows  about 
two  feet  In  length.  It  Is  of  a  brownish 
colour,  with  a  row  of  black  spots  al<mg  the 
back.  Its  bice  isTenomoo8,and  the  remedy 
for  it  Is  to  mb  the  part  with  olive  oil  oto- 
acbafln^dlshof  eoalsw  It  prefers  dry  places, 
snd  dtirlnff  winter  Ilea  torpid  in  a  place  of 
concealment.   This  reptile  is  Tiriparona. 

ADDITIOV  (oddtttu.  from  «ddo,  I  add : 
LaL),  In  a  general  sense,  is  the  uniting  or 
lolning  aeraal  things  together;  or  it  de> 
notes  something  added  to  another. — In 
Arithmetic,  the  first  of  the  four  fundamen- 
tal rules ;  tbat  by  which  we  collect  several 
quantities  Into  one  total,  or  sum.  When 
the  numbere  to  be  added  consist  of  but  one 
denomination.  It  Is  sitmls  addition ;  when 
they  consist  of  more  than  one,  it  is  emm- 
poMuL Aoomosr,  In  Algebra,  the  unit- 
ing of  two  or  more  qnantldea,  so  as  to  form 

a  more  almple  expression. A]>oiTio:s,  in 

Law,  denotes  all  kinds  of  designations  given 
to  a  man,  over  and  above  his  iwoper  nsme 
and  surname,  to  show  his  estate,  degree, 
profession,  place  of  abode,  Ac 

ADDOBS'BD  (od,  to;  and  donuwt,  the 
hack :  LaL\  a  term  In  Heraldiy,  slgnlfilng 
back  to  bade 

ADBNOO'RAPHT,  or  ADKNOL'OGr 
(«tfn,  a  gland  ;  and  grmho,  I  write ;  or 
logo$,  a  discourse :  Or  J,  that  part  of  Ana- 
tomy which  treats  of  the  glands. 

AO  KUKDBSi  (to  the  ssme  degree  under- 
stood :  LaL),  a  University  phrase,  emplujed 
'  whra  a  grsduate  of  one  university  Is,  as  a 
matter  of  fkvour,  admitted  to  the  same 
degree  In  another. 

.     AOHB^ION  (odftcraow  I  cling  to:  Xot), 

'  the  phenomenon  by  whldi  the  particles  of 

bodies  continue  together.  Adfession  denotes 

'  onion  between    two  bodies  of  different 

kinds;  cohesion, union  between  two  bodies 

of  the  ssme  kind. Aohbuom  In  Botany, 

the  growing  together  of  parts,  a  O(mimon 
I  phenonenun  in  planta.  The  adhesion  of 
'  the  margins  of  petals  produces  a  monopeta- 
!  loas  ooroUa.  The  adhesion  of  the  filaments 
of  sumens  makes  them  roonodelphuus,  dlar 
I  delpboos,  JkCL ADHaaioy,  In  Mrdldne, 


the  Junctioii  of  parts  widck  oaght  to  be 
sepMatCL 

ADIAimni  (oilantos,  nnwetted,  benec^ 
diy :  QrX  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  thin-lcaved 
fierns,  having  the  tructlBcatioa  at  the  cndf 
of  the  lobes  of  the  fronds,  eovered  by  the 
reflexed  margin.  Adimmtmm  OofiiimM  Fe 
Jfaidei^s  ffmr.  Is  sn  examine. 

AJriFOGEItB  (adqM,  fat;  and  en 
LaL),  a  substance.  In  some  of  Its  properties, 
resembling  a  mixture  of  fkt  and  wax.  It  Is 
produced  by  the  decompnslUon  of  the  flesh 
of  animals  In  moist  sitnatloo^  or  under 
water 

AD'IPOSB  (adepa,  solid  fht :  Lot),  In  a 
general  sense, denotcasomethlng  belonging 
to  the  fatof  the  body.  The  term  adipoee  1* 
chiefly  used  by  physicians  and  anatomiata. 

ADIP08B  HxxanAn,  the  ceilnlar  meaih 

brsne.  In  which  the  fiat  Is  deposited.- — 
AnvosB  Fia,  the  small  nidimentary  fln 
on  the  back  of  the  salmon,  tront,aad  fishes 
of  the  ssme  family.  It  Is  usually  placed 
over  the  anal  fin,  at  a  distance  fkom  the 
first  dorsaL 

AIXIT,  or  A  Mm  (mUhiM,  from  fldSa^  I 
approach :  LaL),  the  horlzoiital  aperture  by 
which  it  is  entered:  it  Isdlstlugulshedfrom 
a  aMa/t,  which  Is  vertlcaL 

ADMBGTIVB  (a<Mivu«.  ttom  m^fteia,  I 
place  near:  LaL),  in  Grammar,  a  word  ex- 
pressing some  quality,  or  other  accident. of 
the  subetantlve  with  which  it  is  joined. 

ADJOURN'MBKT  (attfOMnMMOrf :  from  a, 
to :  and  joar,  a  day :  Fr,),  the  putting  off  a 
court  or  other  meeting  tlU  another  day. 
In  parliament,  adjournment  differs  fktmi 
jtroToffotum :  the  former  is  not  only  for  a 
shorter  time,  but  Is  also  an  act  of  the  house 
Itself,  whereas  the  latter  is  sn  act  of  royal 
authority. 

AiyJUKCT  (a^NMte*.  fH>m  m4fm»9a,  I 
loin  to :  LaL),  something  joined  to  another. 

ADMUTAKT  (octftdo^  1  assist :  LaL\  a  mi- 
litary ofiloer,  who  assists  the  commanding 
ufflcer.  When  detachments  are  to  be  made, 
he  gives  the  number  to  be  furnished  by 
each  company  or  troop^  and  assigns  the 
hour  and  place  of  rendcsvoua.  Be  also 
places  the  guards,  receives  and  dlstrilmtes 
ammunition  tothe  companies,  Jkc 

AiyJUTAKT-eBN'BBAL,  a  staff  officer, 
who  holds  the  same  position  with  reference 
to  the  army  as  the  adjutant  to  the  regiment. 
He  assists  the  commander-in-chief,  and  dis- 
tributes his  orders. 

ADMINISTRATION  (adaiiai«lrs«o,ftrom 
admiii<«tro,  I  msnsge:  Xot),  the  executive 

government  of  a  country. ADMiBurmA- 

TI03I,  in  Law,  power  grsnted  by  the  Court 
of  Probate  to  the  person  pointed  out  by  the 
statutes  as  the  msnsger  of  the  personalty 
of  one  who  dies  IntesUte,  which  he  Is  bound 
to  distribute  amongst  the  persons  entitled 
under  the  statutes  of  distribution,  except 
In  the  case  of  a  husband  administrator,  who 
la  entiUed  as  of  right  to  the  administration 
and  enjoyment  of  his  deceased  wlfe^  estate. 
After  debts  are  paid,  one-third  goes  to  the 
widow,  snd  the  rest.  In  equal  portions,  to 
the  children ;  or.  If  they  are  dead,  to  their 
lineal  descendants.  If  there  be  none  of 
these,  the  widow  receives  a  half,  and  the 
next  of  kin  in  an  equal  degree,  and  their 
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representatives  the  reraainder.or  <^he  whole. 
If  there  is  no  widow.  Amon?  collaterals, 
none  metre  remote  than  the  children  of  the 
intestate's  brothers  and  sisters  are  admitted. 
Letters  of  administration  are  to  be  granted 
to  the  hnsband  or  his  representattTes,  to 
the  widow  or  next  of  kin ;  of  persons  re- 
lated in  an  equal  degree,  the  court  may  take 
its  choice.  The  order  of  kindred  is,  with 
reference  to  the  discribntion  of  property, 
children,  parents,  brothers,  grandfathers, 
uncles  or  nephews  (and  the  females  of  each 
class  respectively),  cousins.  Letters  of  ad- 
inlnistration,  de  bonis  non  adminigtratis,HTe 
granted,  when  aprevlous  administrator  dies 
without  completing  the  business.  When 
a  person  makes  a  will  without  naming  an 
executor,  or  names  executors  who  refuse  to 
not,  the  Court  of  Probate  will  grant  admi- 
nistration cum  testametUo  annexo,  the  duty 
i)f  the  administrator  in  this  case  being  to 
carry  out  the  will.  The  Court  of  Probate  is 
governed  by  the  same  rules  as  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Court,  which  it  superseded. 

ADMINISTRATOR  (Lot,  from  same 
deriv.),  in  Law,  the  person  to  whom  the 
estate  and  effects  of  an  intestate  are  com.- 
mltted,  for  which  he  is  to  be  accountable 
when  required, 

AD'MIRAL  (amirai :  Fr.),  the  commander 
of  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  having  two  sub- 
ordinate commanders,  as  vice-admiral  and 
rear-admiral.  Admirals  are  distinguished 
I  n  to  three  classes  by  the  colour  of  their  flags, 
hi  red,  white,  and  blue.  The  admirtU  carries 
hts  flag  at  the  main-top-mast  head ;  the  viee- 
admiral  at  the  fore-top-mast  head ;  and  the 
rear-admiral  at  the  mizen-top-mast  head. 
The  admiral  has  the  same  power  over  the 
maritime  forces  as  the  general  over  land 

forces. The  Lord  Hiau  ADMiaxL  had 

the  management  of  all  maritime  affairs, 
and  the  government  of  the  royal  navy.  He 
was  always  a  person  of  high  rank.  For  a 
short  time  the  office  was  fllled  by  William 
IV.  when  duke  of  Clarence,  after  having 
been  in  abeyance  Just  a  century;  during 
which  period,  as  at  present,  the  ofllce  was 
executed  by  a  certain  number  of  commis- 
sioners, called  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

AD'MIRALTT,  COURT  OF,  is  a  sovereign 
court,  instituted  by  Edward  III.,  and  held 
by  the  judge  of  the  admiralty ;  from  whom 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  sovereign  in  coun- 
cil. His  office  is  to  determine  all  manner 
of  injuries  upon  the  seas,  or  in  parts  out  of 
the  reach  of  common  law.  Murders,  rob- 
beries, &c,  committed  at  sea,  are  tried  by 
the  ordinary  Judges.  The  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty decides  regarding  prizes,  &c Vioi4- 

Admiraltt  Courts,  courts  established  in 
all  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  they 
have  cognizance  of  all  cases  of  captured 
vessels,  misdemeanours  In  merchant  ships, 
Ac 

ADMirTENTK)  IN  SCCIUM  (admission 
of  an  associate :  Lot.),  a  writ  associating 
certain  persons  to  the  Justices  of  a8Si2e 
ilready  appointed. 

ADNATA  (adnaseor,  I  grow  upon  :  Lot.), 
In  Anatomy,  one  of  the  tunics  or  coats  of 
the  eye,  otherwise  called  conjunctiva  and 
aibuffinea :  It  is  the  same  with  the  white  of 
the  eye. 


AD'NATB  (same  deriv.),  in  Botany,  a  term 
applied  to  an  organ  which  is  attached  to 
another. 

ADO'NIA,  solemn  feasts  In  honour  of 
Venus,  instituted  in  memory  of  her  beloved 
Adonis,  and  observed  with  great  solemnity 
by  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Lycians,  Sy- 
rians, Egyptians,  &c.  They  lasted  two  days  : 
on  the  first  of  th'ese  the  women  laid  in  the 
streets  the  images  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
as  if  they  were  corpses,  weeping,  tearingr 
their  hair,  lieating  their  breasts,  and  using 
every  token  of  grief ;  on  the  second,  they 
sang  his  praises,  and  made  rejotcings,  as  if 
Adonis  had  been  raised  to  life  again. 

ADOPTION  {adoptio:  Lot,),  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  tho  making  a  person 
one's  heir,  and  investing  him  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  son.  lu  Rome, 
before  adoption  could  take  place,  the  natu- 
ral father  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  au- 
thority over  his  son,  and  with  great  for- 
mality consent  that  he  should  be  translated 
Into  the  family  of  the  adopter.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  person  already  free  was  called 
adrogation. 

ADOR  ATION(adoratfo,  from  adorojwo  r- 
ship :  Lot.),  a  mode  of  reverence  or  worship 
anciently  shown  to  the  gods,  by  raising  the 
right  hand  to  the  mouth,  and  gently  apply- 
ing it  to  the  lips ;  also,  in  general,  any  out- 
ward sign  of  worship,  by  kissing  the  hand 
or  feet,  walking  barefoot,  or  the  like. 
Among  the  Jews,  adoration  consisted  In 
kissing  the  hands,  bowing,  kneeling,  and 
even  prostration.  But  the  posture  of  adora- 
tion most  common  in  ail  ages  and  countries 

is   kneeling. Adoration,  a  mode   by 

which  the  cardinals,  in  conclave,  sometimes 
elect  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  adoration,  un- 
like acrutiny,  the  cardinals  rush  hastily,  as 
if  by  an  internal  impulse,  to  proclaim  some 
one  pope. 

ADOSSE'B  (adoMaer,  to  put  back  to  back : 
Fr.),  in  Heraldry,  two  animals  placed  hack  to 
back.  It  also  denotes  any  other  figures,  as 
axes,  keys,  Ac.,  phiced  with  their  heads  fac- 
ing different  ways. 

A  D  U  L  T  E  R  A '  T I O  N  (odttZferoeio,  f  rom 
aduUero,  I  corrupt :  Jkit),  In  a  general  sense, 
denotes  the  act  of  debasing,  by  an  impro- 
per mixture,  something  that  was  pure  and 
genuine.  Thus,  adulteration  of  coin  Is  the 
casting  or  making  it  of  a  metal  Inferior  in 
goodness  to  the  standard,  by  using  too 
great  aproportion  of  alloy.  Putting  inferior 
ingredients  into  bread,  beer,  wine,  Ac,  by 
bakers,  brewers,  and  other  traders,  for  the 
purpose  of  Imposing  on  the  public,  is  also 
called  adulteration,  and  cannot  be  too  8»> 
verely  reprehended  or  punished:  the  con- 
sequences often  proving  fatal  to  the  health, 
and  always  greatly  abridging  the  comforts, 
of  those  who  are  the  victims  of  such  nefa- 
rious practices  An  act  of  parliament  au- 
thorizes the  appointment  of  official  andlifsts 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  articles  of  food 
or  drink  supposed  to  be  adulterated. 

ADULTERY  (adultertum:  Lat.),a.  viola- 
tion of  the  nuptial  bed ;  an  offence  which  has 
been  regarded  by  all  civilized  nations  with 
abhorrence,  and  In  ancient  times  was  pu- 
nished as  a  great  crime.  By  the  Jewish  law 
the  penalty  was  death,  which  was  inflicted 
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hr  stonfngr;  tboogh  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment has  not  beeu  assigned  to  it  in  Den- 
temnomy.  Tbe  Romans  did  not  visit  it 
with  death  until  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
The  various  countries  of  Europe  have,  at 
different  times,  poniEhed  it  in  different 
ways,  and  sometimes  with  great  severity. 
In  this  country  ft  is,  at  present,  subject  only 
to  the  cognizance  of  the  Ck)urt  of  Probate 
and  Divorce :  which  may  grant  a  divorce  on 
account  of  it,  if  the  offending  party  be  tha 
wife.  If  the  offender  be  the  hu8l>and,  the 
adultery  must  be  accompanied  with  deseW 
tion  for  two  years,  cruelty,  bigamy,  or  some 
infamous  crime,  1>efore  the  wife  has  a  right 
to  a  divorce.  Tbe  court  may  also  award 
damages,  and  i^ipropriate  all,  or  a  part  of 
them,  to  maintain  the  children  or  the  wife. 
ADYA'NCBD^UARD,  or  VA^f'GUARD, 
in  the  Military  art,  the  flrst  line  or  division 
of  an  army,  ranged  or  marching  in  order  of 
battle. 

ADVENTURB,  BILL  OF  (qdventunu, 
about  to  happen:  Lot),  in  Commerce,  a 
writing  signed  by  a  merchant,  to  testify 
that  the  goods  shipped  on  board  a  certain 
vessel  belong  to  another  person,  he  himself 
l>eing  answerable  only  for  the  produce. 

ADHTERB  iadverbitan :  from  ad,  to ;  and 
per&icm,  a  verb :  Lot.'),  a  word  so  called  from 
its  connection  with  verbs;  though  it  is 
also  frequently  joined  with  adjectives  and 
other  parts  of  speech,  to  modify  their  mean* 
Ing. 

AiyvOCATB  (advoadus,  from  advoeo,  I 
summon:  LaD,  a  barrister;  a  pleader  in 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  causes.  Advocates 
were  held  in  great  honour  during  the  first 
nges  of  tbe  Roman  commonwealth,  being 
patricians  who  defended  tlieir  clients  gra- 
tuitously; whence  has  arisen  the  custom 
among  ourselves  of  regarding  fees  as  ho- 
norary, and  not  recoverable  by  law.  But, 
even  before  tbe  subversion  of  the  republic, 
tbe  class  bad  become  a  profession,  though 
an  bononrable  one.  In  the  time  of  Cicero, 
an  adoocaU  did  not  mean  the  patronus.  or 
him  who  made  the  speech ;  it  did,  however, 
in  the  time  of  tbe  emperors.  In  almost 
every  civilized  country,  men  of  the  flrst 

talents  are  found  among  its  advocates. 

LoKD  ADVOCATK,  the  chief  crown  lawyer 
in  Scotland,  analogous  to  tbe  attorney- 
general  In  England,  and  the  public  prose- 
cutor. He  exercises  a  superintending 
power  over  the  general  administration  of 
rrimlnal  justice,  and  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland.  His 
powers  are  very  extensive. 

ADVOWSON  iadvoeoHo,  a  calling  to: 
LaL),  In  Law,  a  right  of  presentation  to  a 
vacant  church  or  benefice,  and  capable  of 
being  sold,  like  any  other  species  of  pro- 
,  perty,  except  during  a  vacancy.  He  who 
■  possesses  this  right  is  called  tbe  patron  of 
the  living.  This  right  was  flrst  allowed  to 
snrh  as  were  founders,  benefactors,  or  main- 
tainers  of  the  church.  Advowsons  are 
either  jnvsenioKve,  as  when  the  patron  pre- 
sents or  offers  his  clerk  to  the  bishop  to  be 
Instituted ;  eoUative,  as  where  the  benefice 
is  given  by  the  bishop,  as  the  original  par 
iron,  or  by  means  of  the  right  he  has  ac- 
quired by  lapse ;  or  donative,  as  where  tho 


king,  or  other  patron,  by  a  simple  donation 
in  writing,  puts  the  clerk  into  possession, 
without  presentation,  institution,  or  indoe- 
tion.  If  tbe  patron  (except  in  the  case  of 
an  advowson  donative)  docs  not  present  a 
clerk  within  six  months  after  the  benefice 
becomes  vacant,  the  presentation  lapses  to 
the  bishop.  In  the  case  of  benefloes  south 
of  the  Trent,  the  patronage  of  advowsons 
belonging  to  Roman  Catholics  is  vested  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  Cambridge  presents  to  those  on  the 
north  of  that  river. 

A'DY,  the  palm-tree  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Thome,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  the  fruit 
of  which  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  lemon, 
and  containsan  aromatic  kemel,from  which 
an  oil,  answering  the  purpose  of  butter,  is 
prepared. 

AIKTTIJM  (aduto$,  not  to  be  entered: 
Or.),  the  most  retired  and  secret  place  at 
the  heathen  temples,  into  which  none  but 
the  priests  were  allowed  to  enter. 

^'DES  (a  temple:  Lot,;  in  tbe  plural, 
.^des  signified  a  private  residence),  in  Ro- 
man Antiquity,  an  inferior  kind  of  temple, 
eonsocFBted  indeed  to  some  deity,  but  not 
by  the  augurs.  Tliere  were  a  number  of 
these  in  ancient  Rome :  thus  the  .^dea  For- 
turns,  .^det  Pads,  .Xdes  Hereulu,  Ac  The 
distinction  between  asdes  and  temple  was 
ultimately  lost. 

JSDI'LES  (<BdM,  a  temple :  Lot.),  four  Ro- 
man magistrates,  whose  chief  business  was 
to  superintend  buildings  of  all  kinds,  but 
more  especially  public  ones,  as  temples, 
aqueducts,  bridges,  &c. ;  and  to  take  care  of 
the  highways,  weights  and  measures,  &c. 
The  JSiDii^sa  were  distinguished  into  the 
JEdHea  ptebeii,  who  were  chosen  from  the 
plebeians,  as  assistants  to  the  tribunes; 
and  the  .Xdilia  curules,  who  were  originally 
elected  only  from  tbe  patricians,  to  take 
charge  of  certain  public  games.  Julius  Cesar 
added  two  plebeian  lediles,  termed  eereales, 
to  inspect  public  stores  of  provisions. 

iB'GILOPS  {aigiUpa:  from  aibc,  a  goat; 
and  0p«,  an  eye :  Or.),  an  abscess  in  the  can- 
thus,  or  comer  of  the  eye  near  the  nose. 
Goats  were  supposed  to  be  subject  to  a  simi- 
lar disease. — In  Botany,  a  genus  of  grasses, 
of  which  several  species  grow  in  Europe. 

iBGIN'ETAN  MA'RBLES,  a  collection  of 
ancient  sculptures  preserved  in  the  Glypto- 
tbek  at  Munich.  They  were  originally 
placed  on  the  pediments  of  a  temple  in  the 
Grecian  island  iEgina,  and  represent  the 
heroic  actions  of  Hercules,  Ajax,and  others 
against  the  Trojans.  They  are  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Phidias,  and  the  style  is  ar- 
cliftlc 

M'hlS  dttigU,  a  shield :  Or.},  the  shield  uf 
Jupiter.  It  bad  the  Medusa's  head  fixed 
upon  it.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  the  breastplate  of  a  god.  Artists, 
in  representing  the  aegis,  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered it  as  a  goat's  skin,  and  derived  from 
atx,  a  goat. 

.£NEaD,  the  title  of  VirglFs  epic  poem, 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  adventures  of 
^neas,  one  of  the  brayest  among  the  Tro- 
jan heroes,  and  who  was  feigned  to  be  the 
sou  of  Venus  by  Anchises.  The  author  in- 
troduces him  as  sailing  from  Troy,afcer  its 
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nilor :  Or  J,  one  who  aaila  In  tbe  air  in  a 
balloon. 

AEROirAITTICS  (last),  or  AEROSTA'- 
TION  iair,  the  air;  and  utcmf,  I  stand :  Ot.\ 
the  art  of  narlgaclng  tbe  air,  by  employing 
air-balloonfl,  or  silken  globes,  filled  with  a 
gas  lighter  than  acmosiiberic  air,  usually 
cart>uretted  hydrogen,  from  its  b«big  easily 
procarahle  In  large  quantity. 

JBRU'GO  (rust :  LtiL),  the  mst  of  eopper. 
Tbe  Romaiis  considered  that  mmgo  added 
fn'eatly  to  tlie  appearance  of  their  bronze 

atatoea. 

JBEFtUXFVX  (aUketteoa,  fitted  to  per- 
ception :  Gr.\  that  branch  of  philosophy 
which  tnrestigates  all  questions  relating  to 
Uie  beautS/ul  in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts. 

./RSnTATION  aautimu,  belonging  to 
summer :  LaL),  In  Botany,  the  manner  in 
which  the  parts  of  a  flower  are  arranged 
before  tbey  unfold. 

iETHER  {attklr,  pure  air:  C7r.>,  a  hypo- 
thetical subtle  fluid,  supposed  by  some  to 
till  all  space,  and  to  be  that  substance  the 
vibrations  of  which  constitute  light  and 
iieat,  as  tbe  Tibntions  of  the  air  constitute 
sound.  Some  astronomers  think  that  certain 
irregularities  in  the  motions  of  the  planets 
are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  retarding 
property  of  an  9ther,  and  one  of  the  explar 

uations  of  the  pheoooiena  of  terrestrial 

luagnetlsm  Is  founded  upon  the  tiypotbcsis 

of  aither. 

ATHUGEir  iamufn,  glftterfng;  and  gi- 
.  wmai,  I  become :  OrO,  a  compound  of  boron 
'  and  nitrogen,  which  yields  a  brilliant  pbos- 
I  phoreacetit  light,  when  heated  before  tbe 

hlow-pl|ie. 
•STIOL'OGT  iaUta^  a  cause ;  and  Ioffo§,  a 

iilMx>nr8e :  Or,\  the  doctrine  of  tbe  causes 

riXdi 
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AKTITES  CaOUlM,  from  aeto$^  an  eagle: 
Or.},  or  Kaols  STOsrss.  a  name  given  to 
vebbles  or  stones  of  any  kind,  which  have  a 
loose  nucleus  rattling  within  them.  Eagle 
•tones  are  freqnently  found  in  our  gravel 
pi  ts.  They  obtained  th  el  r  name  from  being 
supposed  to  be  used  by  the  eagle  in  build- 
tug  its  neat. 

AFFSTUO'SO  iaffeUo,  afflectlon :  2UlL\  1q 
Xusic,  a  term  prefixed  to  a  movement,  to 
«bow  that  It  is  to  be  performed  In  a  smooth, 
tender,  and  affecting  manner,  and  somewhat 
slowly. 

APFl'AHCl  (faneer,  to  betroth  :  Fr.) 
denotes  the  mutual  plighting  of  troth  be- 
tween a  man  and  woman,  to  bind  them 
•elves  to  the  performance  of  a  marriage 
contraetb  It  has  no  other  effect  In  Uw 
than  that.  If  a  party  who  was  of  sge  at  the 
(laie  of  malUog  it  violates  It,  there  Is  a  right 
to  an  action  for  damages. 

AFFIDA'VIT  ioffido,  I  eonferm  by  oath : 
LoLi,  In  Law,  a  written  statement  made  on 
osth  before  one  who  Is  legally  authorized  to 
Koefve  It^  Voluntary  afjldavita  are  abo- 
Ibhed*  ilntlaratitnu  being  substituted,  as 
alio  in  many  eases  In  which  aflldavlta  were 
lormerly  required. 

AFFILIATION  (o^  to ;  and  flUut,  a  son : 
lot).  In  Law.  proof  of  paternity  in  the  case 
o(  an  ttlovltbnate  ohlU.  with  the  view  of 
obliging  tlie  father  to  contribute  to  Its 
npport.   AppUcatlon  must  be  made  to  a 


justice  of  peace  within  a  year  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  unless  the  tether  have  al- 
ready contributed  to  its  support;  snd  a 
I  summons  will  then  be  issued.  The  mothei*s 
I  oath  must  be  corroborated  by  other  evf- 
'  dence ;  and  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  given 
to  the  reputed  father. 

AFFIK'ITT  {tUfhtUat,  from  ugMa,  >•- 
lated  by  marriage :  Lai.),  In  CI  vU  Law,  tbe 
!  relationship  In  which  each  of  tbe  partiea 
,  married  stands  to  the  kindred  of  the  other. 
Afflnity  is  distinguished  into  three  kinds : 
L  DirttkAgbHitt,  or  that  subsisting  iMtween 
the  husband  and  his  wife^s  relations  by 
blood,  or  between  the  wife  snd  her  hus- 
band's relations  by  blood.  Sl  SteonAary  of' 
finity,  or  that  which  subsists  between  the 
husband  and  his  wlfe^s  relations  by  mar- 
riage. 1.  CeUaterdl  eiffiMifjf,  or  that  which 
subsists  between  tbe  husband  and  the  rela- 
tions of  his  wlfe^s  relations^  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  a  person  cannot, 
by  legal  succession,  receive  an  Inheritaaee 
from  a  relation  by  afflnity :  neither  does  It 
extend  to  tbe  nearest  relations  of  husband 
and  wife,  so  as  to  create  a  mutual  relation 
between  Uiem. ArFOiiTr,  In  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  the  similarity  between  ani- 
mals, arising  from  a  resembhuoe  between 

their  orgsnizatlons.  [See  Homoloot.] 

A7VDIITT,  In  Chemistry,  that  attiaetlve 
force  which  Is  sasumed  to  exist  when  dif- 
ferent substsnees  combine,  so  ss  to  form  a 
compound  having  qualities  very  different 
from  those  of  its  elements.  To  enable  sub- 
stances to  unite  chemically,  they  must  be 
placed  in  fkvouxable  clrcumstsnoes :—  two 
solids  rarely  unite :  and  even  two  fluids 
sometimes  require  heat,  to  overcome  the 
cohesion  of  their  particles.  The  solar  rays 
frequently  aid  afflnity.  Substances  unite 
more  readily  in  their  naseeaCstate ;  that  Is, 
at  the  moment  they  are  liberated  from 
some  compound.  Bodies  under  tbe  influence 
of  chemical  afflnity  never  unite  In  all  pn>- 
portioua  Some  definite  relative  quantity 
of  one,  or  some  multiple  of  it,  always  com- 
bines with  some  definite  relative  quantity 
of  any  other  with  which  it  has  sn  afllnlty,  or 
some  multiple  of  it ;  and  the  least  known 
definite  combining  proportion  of  an  ele- 
ment Is  termed  Its  ehemiaU  epdaalemt,  or 
atomic  weighL  Thus  9  Is  the  equivalent  of 
carbon,  and  8  that  of  oxygen: — hence  9 
grs.,  for  example,  of  carbon,  and  8  grs.  of 
oxygen,  form  acoinpomnd  (earboale  oxide) ; 
0  grs.  of  carbon,  and  16  grSw  of  oxygen,  form 
another  compound  (carbonic  add) ;  U  grs. 
of  carbon,  and  S4  grs.  of  oxygen,  form  an- 
other compound  (oxalic  acid).  These  three 
compoundi,  consisting  of  different  quan- 
tities of  the  tame  elements,  are  extremely 
unlike  in  properties:— the  first  Is  a  oom- 
bustible;  the  second  Is  harmless  In  the 
stomach;  the  third  is  a  most  violent 
poison.  Again,  8,  18,  84,  88,  and  4L  Iba, 
grs.,  Ac,  of  oxygen,  unite  with  14  lbs.,  grs.. 
Sec,  of  nitrogen :  forming  five  totally  dif- 
ferent compounds.  Thus  we  have  cnume 
rated  several  compounds  conteinlng  oxy- 
gen; but  all  of  them  contain  It»  as  some 
multiple  of  8,  Its  atomic  weight,  or  chemical 
equivalent.  And  whatever  substance  we 
select  tor  examination,  we  shall  always  find 
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■ome  mnltfple  of  Its  atomic  weight  In 
combination.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule 
dIscoTered  In  the  organic  kingdom  are,  nn- 
doubtedly.onljr  apparent.  The  number  which 
expresses  how  often  the  atomic  weight 
is  fonnd  in  a  compound  is  generally  tmaJL 
This  Is  exemplified  by  the  compounds  of  ni- 
trogen mentioned  abore ;  the  weights  of  the 
oxygen  being,  respectively,  1, 3, 3,  4,  and  5 
times  its  atomic  weight.  Lastly,  gases  com- 
bine in  volumes ;  and  the  volume  of  the 
result  bears  a  very  simple  relation  to 
the  volumes  of  tho  elements  combined  to 
form  it 

AFFIRMATION  iajfflrmatio.trom  nfflrmo, 
I  assert  positively :  IaiL),  a  simple  assevera- 
tion, which,  according  to  a  set  form  of 
words.  Is  allowed  to  persons  who  have  con- 
scientious scruples  to  oaths.  Under  a  spe- 
cial act  of  parlinraent  declarations  have  in 
many  cases  been  substituted  for  affidavits, 
without  reference.to  individual  opinion.  A 
false  affirmation,  or  a  false  declaration.  Is 
subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  perjury. 

AFFIR'MATIVE  {ajfflirmatimu :  Lat^aame 
deriv.),  an  epithet  applied  by  Logicians  to 
propositions  in  which  the  copula  Is  affirm- 
ative. 

AFTIX  ((\IIHxtt3,  Joined  to :  LaL\  In  Gram- 
mar, a  particle  added  to  the  cUmc  of  a  word, 
to  alter  its  signification ;  when  placed  at 
the  beginning,  it  latipreflx. 

AFFLA'TUSCan  inspiration:  Lot),  among 
heathen  mythologists  and  poet.*,  the  actual 
Inspiration  of  some  divinity.  Cicero,  how- 
ever, extends  the  meaning  of  the  word 
farther,  by  attributing  all  great  actions  to 
a  divine  (iffUitiia. 

AFFRONTE'B  {afframter,  to  face :  Fr.\  in 
Heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to  animals 
facing  each  other. 

AFLOAT',  a  term  nxed  to  denote  that  a 
ship  Is  in  water  sufficiently  deep  to  buoy 
her  up. 

A  FORTIO'RT  (for  a  stronger  reason : 
LaOt  ft  term  Implying  that  wlint  follows  is 
a  more  powerful  argument  than  what  has 
been  before  adduced. 

AFTERMATH,  the  grass  which  springs 
np  after  mowing. 

A'GA  (a  commander :  Turk.\  a  term 
applied,  in  courtesy,  to  a  gentleman  or 
wealthy  landholder;  or  given  on  accmnt  of 
post  or  rank.  The  chief  officers  under  the 
khan  of  Tartary  arc  also  called  Agas. 

AGALMAT'OLITE  {agalma,  an  Image; 
and  lithoa,  a  stone :  (7r.),  a  soft  mineral  sub- 
stance chiefty  found  in  China,  where  It  is 
wrought  Into  various  ornaments. 

A'GAMOUS  (a,  not;  and  {^amos, nuptials : 
Or.),  in  Botany,  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  cryptogamic  plants,  on  account  of  the 
BapiK>sed  absence  of  bodies  like  stamens 
and  pistils. 

AO'AP^  (offapi,  brotherly  love:  Gr.\ 
love-feasts  kept  by  the  ancient  Christians 
as  a  token  of  brotherly  charity  and  mutual 
benevolence.  In  course  of  time  abuses 
crept  in,  and  rendered  their  abolition  ne- 
cessary. _ 

AGAPETJB  (agavltos,  beloved  :  6t.\  a 
society  of  unmarried  women  among  the 
rrlmitlve  Christians,  who  attended  on  and 
served  the  clergy.    At  first  tlicre  was  no- 


thing Improper  In  these  societies :  but  tliey 
were  afterwards  charged  with  gross  lmiiii>- 
ralities,  and  were  wholly  abolished  by  tbe 
council  of  Lateran,  In  1139. 

A6AR'ICU3((varfil»m,  a  mushroom  :  Or.^, 
a  large  genus  of  fungi.  Including  tbe  com 
raon  mushroom  (A.  eampestrit)  and  other 
species  that  are  poisonous. 

A'GATE  iaehates:  Or.),  a  stone  murli 
used,  when  cut  and  polished,  for  onirt 
mental  purposes.  It  Is  chiefly  fonnd  ir. 
trap  rocks,  and  consists  of  sUex  with  n 
little  oxide  of  iron.  Chalcedony,  onyx,  cnr 
nellan,  bloodstone,  and  jasper,  are  varic'  ies- 
of  agate.  Also  a  stone  of  the  agate  kind 
engraven  by  art,  which  constitutes,  am  on  p 
antiquarians,  a  species  of  gem. 

A'GAVE   A^fERlCANA,   the   Amerlrai. 
Aloe  does  not  belong  to  the  same  natur.-n 
order  as  the  true  aloes,  but  to  the  Amary  lit 
dacea.    Several  species  inhabit  Amerlcn. 
some  of  which  yield  the  pita  fibre,  or  al'x 
thread:  others  a  juice  which,  when  fer- 
mented, forms  a  beverage  called  pnlqiie  hy 
the  Spaniarda   The  Agave  presents  a  hand 
some  appearance  when  in  flower.    A   tal) 
stem,  like  a  flag-pole,  rises  from  the  mlddir 
of  tbe  pUnt,  and  the  flowers  are  arraiifrcd 
mndelabrum-fashlon   at    the   upper    part. 
The  plant  dies  after  flowering.   It  is  a  mere 
fable  that  the  Agave  only  flowers  once  in  a 
hundred  years. 

AGE  (JPr.),  a  certain  period  or  Hmtt  of 
time,  marked  for  th«  conrenience  of  clir<>- 
nology  and  history  by  some  remarkable 
events. —  Among  ancient  historians,  the 
duration  of  the  world  was  subdivided  lut<i 
three  periods,  or  ages:  the  flrst,  reaching 
from  the  creation  to  the  deluge  which  hni>- 
I)cned  in  Greece  during  the  reign  of  Ogyge«. 
Is  called  the  obscure  or  uncertain  age ;  the 
second,  called  the  fiftbulous  or  heroic,  ter- 
minates at  the  first  Olympiad,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third,  or  historical  age. 
The  poets  also  distinguished  tbe  period  of 
the  world  into  four  ages ;  the  goldifn.  age,  or 
that  of  simplicity  and  happiness;  the  ailvei 
age,  which  was  less  pure  than  Uie  golden 
ago,  and  In  which  men  began  to  till  the 
ground  for  their  sustenance ;  the  Imaen  age, 
when  strife  and  contentions  commenced ; 
and  the  iron  age,  when  justice  and  honour 

had  left  the  earth. Aob,  In  Law,  al^nlflesi 

certain  periods  of  life,  when  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  considered  competent  to  perform 
certain  acts,  which,  for  want  of  years  and 
discretion,  they  were  incapable  of  before : 
thus  a  man  may  take  the  oath  of  allegrlanec 
at  twelve ;  at  fourteen  he  is  capable  of  con- 
tracting matrimony,  and  may  be  panlshed 
capitally  for  a  crime ;  at  twenty-one  he  can 
make  valid  contracts.  A  woman,  at  twelve, 
may  contract  marriage ;  and  at  twenty-one 
may  enter  into  contracts  wbiidi  may  be  en- 
forced against  her.  Both  sexes  are  said  to 
be  of  age,  or  to  attain  their  msjortty,  at 
twenty-one.  Infants,  under  seren  years 
old.  are  considered  incapable  of  committing 
felony ;  between  seven  and  fourteen  they 
are  acqnitted,  nnleaa  nuUUia  titpplet  atatem, 
that  is,  unless  a  propensity  to  crime  makes 
np  for  want  of  age.  In  England  personi 
are  not  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  until 
they  are  twenty-throe  years  of  age,  nor  tc 
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pricciri  orders  nstfl  ttaj  are  twenty-foar. 
— Anong  ancient  Physiologlsta,  the  life 
ot  BOBB  WMdlTlded  into  six  aces :  jmaitia, 
or  chUdbood,  extending  firom  birth  to  fire 
rears  old ;  adolBteemtta,  or  boyhood,  to  elgbt; 
ntMxfiw,  or  yonth,  to  thirty ;  viriHa  oltu, 
or  manhood,  to  fifty ;  aeneelua,  or  old  age, 
to  sixty ;  and  doenpUa  otea,  or  decrepitude, 
to  death.— By  the  Roman  law,  different 
ages  were  required  for  different  purposes. 
Thus  the  consular  age,  or  that  at  which  a 
person  might  hold  the  consulship,  was 
forty-three;  the  judiciary  was  between 
thirty  and  sixty;  the  mlUtary  age  was 

seventeen;  the  pr«torian»  forty. Aqb, 

In  Literature,  some  period  in  which  learn- 
ing llonrlahed  to  an  unusual  extents  It 
ven««mlly  takes  Its  name  from  a  celebrated 
monarch,  or  some  other  Illustrious  person. 
The  moat  remarkable  agea  are  those  of 
Pericles,  the  Augustan  age,  the  age  of  Leo 

X.,  the  age  of  Louis  XIT.,  Ac. Aoa,  in 

Ch  ronology ,  a  century  or  a  generation.  The 
middle  ages  are  generally  considered  to 
hare  begun  with  the  reign  of  Oonstantine, 
and  ended  about  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century.   They  ought  to  be  con- 

,  '■  sldeied  as  having  ended  with  the  inrention 
of  printing. 

<>  AtiEH'DA  (things  to  he  done:  Lot.), 
I  among  IMrines,  sometimes  signifies  things 
,  which  a  man  Is  bound  to  perform.  In  oppo- 
I  sitlon  to  eredendo,  or  those  which  he  is 

1 1  bound  to  beliCTe.    It  also  denotes  the  ser- 
vice or  ofBces  of  the  church. 
A'GBNT  (.agtma,  doing :  Lot),  In  a  general 

I    sense,  denotes  anything  which  acts,  or  pro- 

daoea  an  effect. Aokbt,  firm  or  votmuarjt. 

In  Meti4>hyslcs,  is  he  who  may  equally  do 
any  thing,  or  its  opposite,  as  acting  not  from 

any  iMedeterminatlon,  but  from  choice. 

AOBsrr  is  also  used  to  denote  a  person  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  an  affair, 
whether  belonging  to  a  society,  eompany, 
or  private  person.  Thus  there  are  armg 
aoettta,  through  whom  every  regimental 
concern  of  a  pecuniary  nature  Is  transacted ; 
and  navjf  agemta,  who  are  employed  by  naval 
offlcers  snd  seamen  to  manage  their  con- 
cerns with  regard  to  pay,  prise-money,  Ac, 
S. — Aoaarr,  In  Law,  he  who  aeu  fbr  and  In 
the  place  of  a  prindpaL  As  long  as  he  keeps 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  and  de- 
chirea  that  he  is  acting  only  as  sgent,  he  Is 
not  personally  bound.  A  large  body  of  law 
has  grown  up  with  reference  to  the  rela- 
tions of  principal  and  agent. 

AG^REGATB  (.aggngo,  I  gather  toge- 
ther :  LmD,  In  a  general  sense,  the  sum  of 
several  things  added  together,  or  the  col- 
lection of  them  Into  one  whole. 

AGORBOATION  (same  der<v.),  in  Physics, 
a  species  of  union,  by  which  several  things, 
wbich  have  no  natural  dependence  or  con- 
nection with  eaeh  other,  are  collected  toge- 
ther ;  thua,  a  heap  of  sand,  or  a  mass  of 
ruins,  are  bodies  by  sggregatlon. Tn  Che- 
mistry, it  means  the  adhesion  of  parts  of 
the  same  kind ;  as  pieces  of  sulphur  united 
by  Anion  fbrm  an  aggregate. 

A.'QIO  (convenlency :  ItaL\  in  Commerce, 
a  term  chiefly  used  in  Hollsnd  and  at 
Teniee,  to  atgntfy  the  difference  Iwtween 
the  value  of  atandard  and  current  money ; 


also,  the  premium  given  when  a  payment  It 
mate  In  one  metal  Insteadof  another— thus 
In  gold  instead  of  allvcr,  where  gold  is 
scarce. 

AGIST*.  AGI8TVBKT,  AOIOT'AGS,  or 
AGISTATION  (cvi«ter,  permlssiiMi  to  re- 
ceive cattle  on  land :  Old  FrX  tn  Law,  the 
taking  in  other  people's  cattle  to  grase,  at 
so  much  per  week.  The  term  la  applied  also 
to  the  profits  thence  arising. 

AG'MEN  (Xet,  from  090, 1  set  In  motion), 
in  the  Roman  art  of  war,  an  army,  or  rather 
a  part  of  It,  In  march :  thua  the  Priwnm 
^gmem,  or  van-guard ;  the  JfedtuM  agmem, 
or  main  body ;  and  the  PMtreanoH  offawn, 
o)r  rear-guard. 

AQUATION  (otfiiaffo,  rehitiottship  on  the 
fitther's  side ;  from  agtuueor,  I  am  bom  In 
addition  to :  Lot),  in  Roman  Law,  the  rel»> 
tionship  subsisting  between  the  descend- 
anta  of  the  same  man  In  the  male  line ;  In 
opposition  to  retotlonship  through  either 
males  or  females,  termed  oo^iuittoii. 

AGNOETA  (agnoeo,  I  do  not  know :  Or.), 
In  (%urch  History,  a  sect  <rf  heretics,  in  the 
sixth  century,  who  maintained  that  Christ, 
with  respect  to  his  humsn  nature,  was  ig- 
norant of  many  things,  and  partlcuUu-ly  of 
the  day  of  judgment. 

AGNO'MKN  (od,  to ;  and  gnomen,  the  old 
form  of  nomenj  a  name :  Lot),  in  Roman 
Antiquity,  the  fourth  or  honorary  name  be- 
stowed on  aceoont  of  some  extraordinary 
action,  virtue,  or  accomplishment.  Thus 
the  agnomen  AfrletamB  was  given  to  Pub- 
llus  Gomelins  8ciplo»  on  acoovnt  of  his  ex- 
ploitp  in  Africa. 

AO'NUS  DB^  (Lamb  of  God :  LaL\  a 
prayer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bturgy,  be- 
ginning with  those  words.  Also,  the  flgurs 
of  a  lamb  as  syhtbolieal  of  Christ.  It  is 
usually  represented  as  bearing  a  atafl 
headed  with  a  Gteek  cross,  or  carrying  a 
banner.  This  name  la  also  given  to  a  round 
piece  of  wax,  on  which  is  impressed  the 
figure  of  the  sacred  Lamb,  and  which  is 
consecrated  by  the  pope^th  great  solem- 
nity. Such  pieces  of  wax  an  consecrated 
every  seven  years,  and  dtetritmted  amongst 
the  people. 

AGO^IA  (oflAite,  a  contest :  €frX  among 
Physicians,  a  struggle  between  life  and 
death. 

AGONIS'TICUM  (agonMOosL  from  ago- 
nlsoma^  I  contend  with :  Or.},  in  Medicine, 
an  application  of  exsessively  cold  water,  in 
cases  of  fOver. 

AGOUm,  the  local  name  of  the  Cawia 
Patagmtiea,  a  rodent  animal,  which  abounds 
on  the  wild  plains  of  Patagonia.  It  weighs 
from  SO  to  S5  lbs.  It  hops  like  the  hare  and 
rabbit,  to  which  It  is  allied,  and  like  the 
latter  It  forms  a  burrow  in  the  ground. 

AGRA'RIAN  LAWS  (qgraritu,  belonging 
to  land :  £et).  In  Roman  History,  several 
measures  regarding  the  distribution  of  the 
Isnds  obtained  by  conquest,  and  which  were 
at  fint  leased  out  to  the  patricians  at  a  very 
small  rent,  the  plebetans  gaiclng  nothing 
by  them.  It  is  probable,  says  Mlchelet,  that 
under  the  vague  title  of  Agrarian  law,  two 
very  different  propositions  have  been 
confounded ;  first,  that  of  permitting  the 
plebeians  to  share  the  sacred  territory  of 
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primitive  Rome,  to  the  poBaesBlon  of  which 
all  the  rights  of  the  cl  ty  belonged.  Second, 
that  of  sharing  equally  the  lands  conqaered 
by  the  people  and  usurped  by  the  patricians. 
An  agrarian  law  was  first  heard  of  In  con- 
nection with  a  half-mythical  person,  one 
Bpurlns  Cassius,  484  B.a  The  agrarian  laws 
brought  forward  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  cost 
him  his  life  In  133  D.a 

AGREE'MENT  {agrement,  agreeableness : 
Pr.\  In  Law,  the  consent  of  two  or  more 
persons  to  anything  done  or  to  be  done ;  a 
contrcLct. 

AG'RIOnLTURB  (flCfri  eutturo,  tillage  of 
land:   lML)t  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  vege- 
table produce  therefrom.       The  system 
adopted  at  any  given  place  should  have  re- 
ference to  the  soil  and  climate.    The  for- 
mer. If  of  a  tenacious  nature,  will  require 
the  application  of  surface  draining  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  the  water,  which. 
If    allowed  to  remain,  might  injure  the 
crops ;  and  subsoil  draining,  which  has  In 
view  the  carrying  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 
a  supply  of  substances  In  solution  such  as 
are  required  for  their  support  and  growth. 
For  the  latter  purpose  artificial  irrigation 
may  be  needed.    A  stiff  soil  ought  to  be 
lightened  by  the  admixture  of  vegetable 
matter,  road  scrapings,  ftc. :  a  porous  soil 
should  be  strengthened  wltn  stlfler  mate- 
rials, such  as  marl.    All  kinds  ot  soil  in- 
tended to  receive  seed  require  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  operations  of    ploughing, 
harrowing,  &c.,  and  food  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  crops  In  the  shape  of  some  of 
the  different  kinds  of  manure.    Some  of 
Ihese  are  yielded  by  the  farm  Itaelf ,  such  as 
the  manure  of  cattle.and  green' crops  which 
are  ploughed  Into  the  solL    Othera  are  pre- 
pared from  bones,  flsh,  &c, :  othen  are  che- 
mlcal  preparations  from  minerals,  such  as 
eoprolltes,  and  certain  salts :  whilst  othen, 
such  as  guano,  are  Imported  from  foreign 
parts.   The  choice  of  a  manure  will  depend 
upon  the  nature'  of  the  soil  to  which  it  Is 
intended  to  be  applied,  and  the  crops  in- 
tended to  be  grown.    The  mechanical  ope- 
rations of  sowing  and  planting,  of  cutting, 
getting  in,  and  storing  the  crops,  are  be- 
coming dally  more  and  more  performed  by 
maehlnery  actuated  on  large  farms  by  steam 
power.  The  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle 
with  a  view  to  the  market,  or  to  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  the 
l)reedlng  and  feeding  of  sheep,  either  for 
food  or  for  the  sake  of  the  wool,  are  usually 
but  not  necessarily,  parts  of  an  agricultu- 
rist's duties.  Of  late  years  agriculture  has 
been  much  more  suecesful  in  Its  results 
tlian  formerly,  because  It  has  been  punued 
with  the  assistance  of  sclentiflc  men.    Its 
various  operations  are  rapidly  becomlag 
less  empirical,  and  more  uniformly  con- 
ducted under  the  guidance  of  the  truths  of 
science. 

AGROUND',  a  term  applied  to  a  ship, 
wren  any  part  of  It  rests  on  the  ground,  so 
a»  to  render  It  Immovable. 

AGUTP^IA  {agrupnia :  from  agr,  for  a, 
ht>t :  and  AupiuM,  sleep :  Or.),  among  Phy- 
str^ans,  a  privation  of  sleep,  a  troublesome 
i)^\ptom  of  nervous  and  febrile  diseases. 


A'GUE,  a  general  name  for  all  periodical 
fevera,  which,  according  to  the  different 
times  of  the  return  of  the  feverish  pa- 
roxysm or  fit,  are  denominated  quotidian, 
tertian,  or  quartan  agues.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  situations  where  there  are  shallow, 
stagnant  waters. 

AHEAD',  in  Naval  language,  slgrnifles 
farther  on  than  the  ship,  in  opposition  to 
utont,  or  behind  It 

A-HULL',  a  term  for  a  ship  when  all  her 
sails  are  furled,  and  she  lies  with  her  helm 
lashed  on  the  lee-slde. 

AID  {aide :  jPV.),  In  feudal  times,  a  subsidy 
paid  by  vassals  to  their  lords,  on  certain 
occasions. 

AIiyE-DB-OAMP  (assistant  In  camp  t  J^.), 
an  ofllcer  who  attends  on  a  general  officer 
in  the  field,  winter  quartera,  ftc.  A  fleld- 
marahal  Is  entitled  to  four:  a  lientenant- 
general,  to  two;  and  a  major-general,  to 
one.  The  king  appoints  as  many  as  he 
pleases,  and  the  appointment  gives  the 
rank  of  coIoneL 

AIQUI'LLB  (a  needle:  JV.),  an  Instru- 
ment used  by  englneera  to  pierce  a  rock  for 
the  lodgment  of  powder,  as  in  a  mine. 
The  pointed  rocks  in  Alpine  mountains  are 
termed  Aiguillea 

AIL'ANTHUSk  >  deciduous  tree,  with 
pinnate  leaves.  Introduced  into  England 
from  China.  It  grows  in  the  open  air  with 
us ;  and  as  Its  leaves  afford  food  to  a  silk- 
worm, the  Bombjfx  Cynthia,  it  has  l)een 
proposed  to  plant  it  extensively  in  our 
island,  for  the  purpose  of  silk  cultivation. 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Simarubor 
cetB,  and  is,  therefore,  allied  to  the  bitter 
Quassia 

AIR  (air:  Or.)  [see  Atxosphsu],  in 
Grecian  Mythology,  was  peraonlfled  under 
the  names  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Jupiter 
was  said  to  reign  in  the  upper  atmosphere, 

and  Juno  in  the  lower. Aut,  in  Music, 

is  properly  the  tune  which  is  adapted 
to  the  words  of  a  song,  or  piece  of  poetry 
intended  to  be  sung ;  and,  by  the  extension 
of  the  term,  the  song  Itself  Is  called  an  aiir. 
In  Operas,  the  name  of  air  Is  given  to  all 
measured  music,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
recitative ;  and,  generally,  to  every  piece 
of  music,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental, 
which  has  Ita  beginning  and  end.  Arietta 
signifies  a  short,  less  elaborate  air,  designed 
to  express  a  more  simple  and  transient 
emotion. 

AIR'-BLADDER,  or  the  Swuc-Blaodxb, 
aa  organ  found  In  the  abdomen  of  many 
flshea  It  Is  considered  to  be  homologous 
with  the  lungs  of  higher  vertebrata,  but  Its 
use  seems  to  have  relation  to  the  equili- 
brium of  the  fish,  and  to  lighten  or  increase 
its  relative  weight  by  Its  compression  or 
dUatation.  It  is  said  that  if  the  air-bladder 
is  bunt,  or  if  It  Is  pierced  artiflciiJly,  the 
fish  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
turning  belly  npwarda  In  fresh-water  fishes 
the  contents  of  the  sac  have  been  found  to 
be  chiefly  nitrogen. 

AIR'-OELLS,  In  birds,  mombranoos  re- 
ceptacles, communicating  with  the  lungs, 
occupying  the  intenpaces  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera,  extending  round  the 
principal  joints,  penetrating  the  substance 
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of  tbe  bones,  laslnnating  themselTes  be- 
tween the  skin  and  Bubjacent  muscles, 
and  entering  the  quiUs.  The  whole  body 
^>eing  thus  permeated  by  air,  Its  specifle 
f^rarlty  Is  diminished,  and  the  organs  of 
respiration  are  extended :  an  arrangement 
admirably  calculated  to   adapt   birds  for 

fligbt. ^Aui-Cxi:.i£,  in  plants,  are  cavities 

containing  air,  which  in  aquatic  plants  are 
large,  and  serve  to  float  them. 

AIB-HBUGINE.  a  machine  somewhat  ana- 
logons  to  the  steam-engine.  In  which  heated 
air  is  the  motive  power,  instead  of  the 
v-aponr  of  water.  Air  is  pumped  into  a 
cylinder,  having  been  previously  heated  to 
4500,  by  transmission  through  a  series  of 
wire  nets,  placed  parallel  and  very  close, 
in  a  vessel  called  a  r^geMTtaar:  when  in 
tbe  cylinder  It  Is  raised  to  480° ;  and  this  in- 
crease of  temperature  doubles  its  volume. 
After  having  moved  the  piston.  It  leaves  the 
ryllnder,  by  means  of  valves ;  and  passing 
Uirongh  the  regenerator,  it  gives  back  to  It 
nearly  all  the  heat  It  received.  It  escapes 
from  the  r^renerator  by  that  extremity  at 
which  the  cold  air  is  pumped  In,  and  which 
therefore  Is  cold,  the  other  extremity  being 
bot.  The  power  of  such  an  engine  would 
lie,  tbe  difference  between  that  produced 
by  increasing  the  elasticity  of  the  air  with 
heat,  and  that  expended  In  workli^g  the 
rump  which  forces  the  air  t^irotogh.  Its 
advantages  would  be,  freedom  from  the 
danger  of  explosion,  absence  of  a  boiler 
and  the  necessity  for  water,  and  — theo- 
retically at  least— a  more  economical  ex- 
renditnre  of  heat.  But,  19  practice.  It  Is 
complicated,  and  has  not  been  found  to 
answer,  particularly  on  a  large  scale. 

AIR'-GUN,  a  gun  constructed  so  as  to  pro- 
pel bullets  solely  by  means  of  condensed 
air,  some  of  which  is  liberate  at  each  dis- 
charge of  the  trigger.  ,    ^  ■        ^ 

AIR'-JACKET,  a  sort  of  jacket  made  of 
liaiher.  In  which  are  several  bags  or  blad- 
ders, containing  air.  By  the  help  of  these 
bladders,  which  are  placed  near  the  breast, 
a  person  is  supported  In  the  water,  without 
making  the  efforts  used  In  swimming. 

AIU'-PLANTS,  or  Epiphytes,  are  plants 
which  are  able  to  grow  without  attachment 
to  the  ground,  deriving  all  the  materials 
required  for  their  growth  from  the  atmo- 
sphere; the  orchids  of  warm  climates  are 
examples. 

AIE'-PUMP,  a  machine  for  exhausting 
the  air  out  of  vessels,  in  the  same  manner 
u  water  is  drawn  away  by  a  pump.  The 
operation  of  this  machine  depends  on  the 
eaatidty  of  the  air :  for,  by  working  the 
pamp,  the  air  in  the  receiver  win  expand 
:uelf :  by  which  means  part  of  It  will  be 
forced  Into  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  and  be 
carried  off.  By  thus  continuing  to  work 
tbe  pomp,  the  air  In  the  receiver  wIU  be 
gradually  exhausted;  but  can  never  be 
wholly  drawn  out,  so  as  to  leave  a  perfect 
raeauTO  within  the  vessel;  for  it  must  be 
considered,  that  the  air  Which  Is  exhausted. 
Is  only  pushed  out  hy  t^f  spring  of  that 
which  remains  behind.  In  practice  the 
machine  will  cease  to  act,  when  the  air  Is 
io  rarefled  as  to  be  unable  by  its  elasticity 
to  opes  the  valres ;  though  they  are  of  ex- 


treme lightness,  being  generally  formrfl  ff 

oiled  silk. AIR-PCMP.  In  steam-engine  a, 

is  a  pump  worked  by  the  engine  for  n-- 
moving  the  air  disengaged  from  the  cold 
water  in  the  condenser,  and  the  water  that 
collects  at  the  bottom  of  tliat  vessel 

AIR'-SHAFTS,  in  Mining,  holes  or  ahaff  § 
let  down  from  the  open  air,  to  discharge  ttie 
foul  air  or  gases. 

AIR'-THREADfl,  In  Natural  history,  the 
long  fllaments  seen  floating  iu  the  air  nt  the 
autumnal  season  of  the  year.   \^»t  Gossa- 

KKR.] 

AIR'-VESSEL8 ;  in  Insects,  alr-ves? els.  or 
trocAeoB,  scattered  through  all  |«rts  of  tti^ir 
bodies,  convey  the  air  wherever  it  la  re 
quired  for  renovating  the  fluids.  Tliey  nre 
frequently  mounted  as  objects  for  the  mi- 
croscope. 

AI8LB  (ate,awlng :  LaL\  In  Architecture, 
the  side  subdivisions  of  a  church,  frrr.rrall} 
separated  from  the  nave  by  pillArs  or 
piers. 

A'JUTAOB,  or  AD'JUTAOE  {aOjvlo,  1 
help:'  ZoJ.),  In  Hydraulics,  a  short  pli-e 
placed  in  a  vessel  to  assist  the  discharge  of 
a  fluid. 

AL,  an  Arabian  pnrtlcle,  answering  to  the 
Eilgllsh  tA«,  as '  Alcoran,"  the  b<H»k. 

A'LA,  or  A'LJS  {Lat:^^  In  Ancient  Mllitarj 
affairs,  tfie  wings  of  an  army,  or  the  hori»f 

on  each  side  flanking  thefoot. In  Orcclaii 

Architecture,  the  colonnade  surroundliiw 

tbe  cells  of  a  temple In  Hodem  Arclii 

tecture,  the  Uteral  buildings,  subordinate 
to  tbe  centre  or  principal  one.—— Ala,  in 
Ornithology,  the  wing  of  a  bird. 

AL'ABASTER  (otabostroi ;  ^.),  a  well- 
known  mineral  composed  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  forming  a  soft,  granular,  imperfectly 
transparent  marble ;  uaed  for  ornaments  in 
houses,  and  by  statuaries.  It  is  found  in 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Ac. 

ALA'BASTRUS  (fose-bud:  Xol),  a  name 
oecastoffialiy  given  by  botanists  to  the  flower 
bod. 

'  ALAOLAf  (jaroSat  to  distinguish :  Arah.^, 
according  to  the  Mahometan  creed,  the 
party-wsll  which  separates  heaven  fron) 
htil. 

ALA'BES  (belonging to  a  wing,  from  a\a, 
awing:  £&(.),  In  Roman  Antiquity,  an  epi- 
thet ^ven  to  the  cavalry,  on  account  of 
their  being  placed  in  the  two  wings,  or  alae, 
of  the  anny. 

ALAR'UM  (olonns,  fear:  JV.),  any  contri- 
vance for  the  purpose  of  calling  assistance 
In  esses  of  sudden  danger,  generally  a  bell. 
'  ALB,  or  ALBB  (albas,  white:  Xot),  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  vestment  of 
white  linen,  hanging  down  to  the  feet.  In 
the  ancient  church,  it  was  usual  with  those 
newly  baptized,  to  wear  an  alb,  or  white 
vestment ;  and  hence  the  Sunday  after  Eas- 
ter was  called  drnninion  in  olMs,  on  account 
of  the  all)s  Worn  by  those  baptized  on 

AL'BANIAN,  a  language  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  supposed  to  be  the  last 
surviving  representative  of  the  tongues 
which  were  spoken  by  the  barbarous  races 
living  near  and  coexistent  with  the  ancient 

AL'BATBOSS,  or  Man-of-War  Bird.  Thli 
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helongB  to  the  genns  Dioicxdka.  of  natnn]- 
Ists,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  all 
possessing  a  strong  hard  and  thick  beak 
with  a  curve  at  the  end,  webbed  feet,  and 
very  long  wings.  The  common  albatross 
(2>.  exuktfu)  is  the  largest  known  searbtrd, 
and  is  often  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  South  Africa.  Its  plumage  is  white  with 
black  bands.  It  feeds  on  flsh  and  is  very 
voracloua. 

ALBIGEN^ES  (from  AlMffesium,  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  name  of  a  place  in 
France,  now  called  Albi),  a  designation  com- 
mon to  several  sects  who  agreed  In  opposing 
the  dominion  of  the  Romish  hientrchy,  and 
endeavouring  to  restore  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  Christianity.  They  endured  the 
severest  persecutions,  and  after  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  thenameof  Albi- 
gcnses  altogether  disappeated;  but  fugitives 
of  their  party  f.^med,  in  the  mountains  of 
Piedmont  and  in  Lonibardy,  what  is  called 
the  French  Church,  which  not  only  existed 
till  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  but  conti- 
nues still  to  flourish. 

ALBI'NO  {aUnu,  white :  LOL),  (ft  "Lvaom- 
THiOPS  (leukof,  white;  and  Aithiops,  an  Ethi- 
opian ;  Or.),  a  variety  of  the  human  species 
that  frequently  occurs  in  Africa.  The  Por- 
tuguese first  gave  the  name  of  Albino 
to  the  white  negro,  whom  they  formerly 
described  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  race : 
hut  modem  naturalists  have  discovered 
Albinos  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  viz. 
in  Switzerland,  amodg  the  Savoyards  in  the 
valley  of  Chamounl ;  in  France,  in  the  tract 
of  the  Rhine ;  in  Tyrol,  &c.  Their  charac- 
teristics are  now  said  to  be  owin|r  to  a  mor- 
bid state  of  the  rete  mticosum,  whidi  may 
attack  men  in  every  climate,  and  to  which 
even  certain  animals  HtG  subject.  Their 
skin  has  a  dull  white  or  cadaverous  appear^ 
ance ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  of  a  bright  red ; 
and  the  hair  is  either  white  and  silky,  or  of 
a  very  flaxen  colour.  When  thlg  variety  is 
found  among  the  negroes,  the  woolly  cover- 
ing of  their  heads  is  white. 

ALBU'GO  (aUnu,  white :  LaL\  a  disease 
of  the  eye,  which  consists  of  a  wilier  spedc ; 
and  is  called  the  pearl,  &c. 

AI/BUM  (same  deriv.),  a  white  tafble  or 
nglaUfr,  on  which  the  Roman  prfttors  had 
their  decrees  written.  There  were  many 
others  in  use,  and  they  received  tHelr  appd- 
lations  from  the  various  magistrates  whose 
names  were  entered  in  them ;  as  the  album 

judicum,  the  a^mm  deairUmum,  &c. The 

AL.BUVS  of  the  present  day  are  derived 
from  the  practice  adopted  in  many  foreign 
countries  of  having  a  white  piper  book,  in. 
which  strangers  of  distinction  or  literary 
eminence  were  invited  to  insert  their 
names,  or  any  observation  In  prose  or  vefsc, 
as  a  memorial  of  their  visit. 

ALBU'MEN  (the  white  of  an  e^E :  Lot),  a 
white  or  transparent  viscous  fluid,  without 
taste  or  smell,  whlcli  is  a  constituent  of 
the  nerves,  the  serous  part  of  the  blood,  the 
wh  I  te  of  eggs,  milk,  &c  The  essen  tial  part 
is  aOnimin,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  which 
a  little  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus 
are  combined.  It  Is  the  sulphur  which 
blackens  a  silver  spoon  whon  pat  into  a 


boiled  etsfs.  Albumin  eoagnhitce  with  beat, 
and  thus  changed  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 

frequently  consisting  of  starch. Also,  a 

substance  found  in  many  seeds;  It  con- 
stitutes the  flour  of  corn,  &&  However 
poisonous  a  pUnt  may  be.  Its  albumen  is 
never  deleterious. 

ALBUR'NUM  (sap-wood :  Lat\  the  soft 
white  substance  between  the  inner  txark 
and  the  wood  of  exogenous  trees. 

ALCA'ICS,  a  term  given  to  certain  kinds 
of  verse,  from  their  Inventor,  the  poet 
Alcsehs.  Of  these  verses  Horace  has  ariven 
several  examples  of  two :— l.  Ck)n8istlns  of 
an  iambus  or  spondee,  an  Iambus,  a  long 
syllable,  and  two  dactyls ;  2.  Two  dactyls, 
and  two  trochees. 

AL'CAIDK,  or  AL'CALDE.  a  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  magistrate,  or  oflicer  of  justice, 
answering  nearly  to  the  British  justice  of 
peace.  Both  the  name  and  ofllce  are  of 
Moorish  origin. 

AL'CHEMY,  or  AL'CHTMT  (a?,  the: 
Arab.;  and  chemia,  which  is  remotely  de- 
rived from  cheo,  I  pour :  QrX  that  obsolete 
branch  of  Chemistry  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold ; 
and  the  flnding  of  the  eZtotr  vita,  or  univer- 
sal remedy.  Though  designing  men  have 
often  used  alchymy  as  a  means  of  defraud- 
ing the  credulous  of  their  money,  many 
have  la^onred  in  the  fruitless  search  with 
indefatigable  patience  and  purity  of  heart ; 
and  various  discoveries  of  real  value  to 
science  have  been  the  accidental  results  of 
thelt  labours. 

AL'(X)HOL,  a  term  of  Arable  orlgrin,  sig- 
nifying a  spirit  or  essence,  and  originally 
applied  to  several  chemical  preparations, 
nie  word,  at  present,  is  used  for  a  highly 
rectified  spirit,  the  product  of  vinous  fer* 
mentation.  This  is  extremely  light  and  In- 
llammable :  it  is  colourless  and  transparent, 
appearing  to  the  eye  like  pure  water.  To 
the  palate  it  is  exceedingly  hot  and  burning, 
but  without  any  peculiar  taste.  When  per- 
f ectiv  pure  and  ffee  from  water  it  is  termed 
absolute  alcohol,  and  It  Is  then  conni>08ed 
of  dkrbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The 
proof  spirit  of  commerce  has  a  specific 
gi^vlty  of  0D198  at  60*F.,  and  contains  49} 
per  cent,  of  real  alcohol.  Under  various 
forms  It  is  largely  employed  In  the  arts,  in 
the  preparation  of  varnishes,  &c.  Its  an- 
tiseptic power  makes  it  also  useful  In  pre- 
serving anatomical  preparations.  It  has 
never  been.  fToken. 

AL'CbRAN,  or  the  Korah  (ol,  the  ;  and 
Koran,  a  book :  Arab.),  the  name  of  the 
volume  containing  the  pretended  revela- 
tions, doctrines,  and  precepts  of  Mahomet, 
In  whichhis  followers  pUce  Implicit  confi- 
dence. The  general  aim  of  the  Alcoran  was 
to  unite  the  professors  of  the  three  dif- 
ferent religions  then  followed  in  Arabia, 
Idolaters,  Jews,  and  Christians,  In  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  one  God,  under 
the  sanction  of  certain  laws,  and  by  the 
use  of  ceremonies,  partly  of  ancient,  and 
partly  of  noVel  Institution,  enforced  by 
the  consideration  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, both  temporal  and  eternal,  and  to 
bring  ail  to  the  obedience  of  Mahomet,  as 
the  prophet  and  ambassador  of  God.  who 
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wma  to  eetabHsh  tbe  true  religion  on  earth. 
It  was  not  nntil  after  Mahomet's  death, 
which  took  phu»  tn  632  of  our  era,  that  his 
reveUtions  wero  collected  into  a  volume. 
They  had  been  originally  written  on  palm 
leares  and  scraps  of  parchment.  [See  Maho- 
mrrASisxl, 

ALOCyVE  (aleoba:  Span.;  from  eleatO,  a 
sleeping  chamber :  Arab.),  In  Archlteetnre, 
a  recess  intended  for  a  bed,  and  often  sepa- 
rated from  the  chamber  by  a  balnstnide.  It 
was  used  sometimes  by  the  Romans,  at  least 
sa  early  as  the  Emperor  Adrian. 

ALiCT(yNIT7M,  the  scientifle  name  of  a 
genns  of  marine  polypes  to  which  the  one 
popnlarly-known  as  *  Oow  paps*  or  *  I)ead 
man's  fingers '  belongs. 

ALDBBA'RAN.  a  star  of  the  tlrst  mag- 
nltode,  Tulgarly  called  the  Bull's  Eye.  as 
making  the  eye  of  the  constellation  Taurus. 
It  Is  theaTaart  of  astronomers. 

ALDE'HTDB  (alcohol  dekydrattu,  alcohol 
deprived  of  water :  LaL),u  limpid  colourless 
liquid,  with  a  sulfocat-ing  odour,  obtained 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  ether  or  alcohol 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  by  other 
methods.  It  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogoi,  and  oxygen. 

AL'DER  (fiUamt  in  Ang.-Sax.\  a  tree 
growittflr  tn  damp  places,  the  Alwu  glitti- 
no0a  of  botanists,  nat.  order,  BetuXacem. 
The  wood  Is  of  little  value,  except  for  char- 
ooaL 

AL'DSBMAN  (aaldflmuni,  older  man: 
&■&),  amnnicipal  officer,  in  a  city  or  borough 
(see  BoBOiroH).  In  London  their  number 
is  twenty-Ave,  not  including  the  lord 
mayor ;  each  being  elected  by  the  freemen 
of  a  ward  of  the  city,  and  having  that  ward 
committed  to  his  more  peculiar  care,  but 
serving  by  rotation  as  sitting  msglatrate 

for  the  whole. aldbbxah,  among  our 

Saxon  ancestors,  was  a  name  of  dignity,  at 
first  unconnected  with  any  ofllce.  It  was 
afterwards  tbe  designation  of  him  who  was 
subsequently  termed  Eorl  orJSarI,and  hence 
mnnties  were  sometimes  called  AldermcM- 
thiret.  

AL'DDra  EOmONS,  those  editions 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  which 
were  printed  by  the  family  of  Aldus 
ManotiBS,  first  established  at  Tenlce  about 
1490L 

ALE  («la«0,  to  Inflame :  8aat.\  a  fermented 
liquor,  obtained  from  an  Infusion  of  malt 
And  hops.  Pale  ale  is  brewed  from  slightly 
dried  malt,  and  brown  from  malt  highly 
dried. 

AXBA  (adie :  Xot).  in  Antiquity,  all  kinds 
of  games  of  chance ;  but  used  particularly 
(or  a  game  played  with  dice. 

A-LBE',  a  sea-term,  used  when  the  wind, 
crossing  or  flanking  the  line  of  a  ship's 
course,  presses  upon  the  mssts  and  sails  so 
w  to  make  her  incline  to  one  side,  which  is 
railed  the  lee-side :  hence,  when  the  helm 
Is  moved  over  to  this  side,  it  is  said  to  be 
a4e& 

ALElfBIO  (oL  the ;  and  ambeeq,  cor- 
rupted from  the  Greek  amfrtx,  a  cup :  ArabX 
»  vessel  formerly  used  for  distilling,  in  the 
place  of  which  retorts  and  stills  are  now 
wtut  generally  employed. 

ALBZAN'DRIAN.  or  ALEXANa)RTNB, 


in  Poetry,  a  kind  of  verse,  eonslstlnar  of 
twelve  syllables,  or  six  iambic  feet,  ft  fa 
so  called  from  a  poem  on  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander, written  in  this  way,  by  some  French 
poet,  and  is  exemplified  by  Pope  In  the  fiol- 
lowing  lines  i— 

*  A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
Whidi.  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its 
slow  length  along.* 

ALEXAN'DRIAS  LIBRARY.  This  cele- 
brated library  was  founded  by  Ptolemy 
8Qter»  for  the  use  of  an  academy  that  he 
Instituted  in  Alexandria;  and, by  continual 
additions  under  his  successors,  became  at 
last  the  finest  library  In  the  world,  con- 
taining no  fewer  than  fOOAM)  volumes.  To 
collect  books  for  this  library,  all  those 
which  were  bmught  Into  Egjyt  by  Greeks 
or  other  foreigners  were  seized,  and  tran- 
scribed by  persons  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose :  the  copies  were  then  delivered  ko  the 
proprietors,  and  the  originals  laid  up  in  the 
library.  It  was  aveBtoaUy  burnt  by  order 
of  the  csllph  Omar,  a.d.  64a  Omar  argued 
thus :  if  these  books  sgree  with  the  Koran 
they  are  superfluous,  and  need  not  be  pre- 
served; if  they  disagree,  they  are  per- 
niclons,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed. 

ALBXAN'DRIAN  MANUSCRIPT,  or 
OCM>KX  ALKXAWPMUPg,  s  famous  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  consisting  of  four  volumes, 
in  a  large  quarto  size ;  which  contains  the 
whole  Bible  in  Greek,  including  the  Old 
and  Hew  Testaments,  with  the  Apocrypha, 
and  some  smaller  pieces,  but  not  quite  com- 
plete. This  manuscript  is  now  preserved 
In  the  British  Museum.  It  was  sent  as  a 
present  to  king  Charles  L,  by  Cyrillus  Lu- 
carls.  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  through 
Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  ambassador  from  Bng- 
land  to  the  grand  seignior,  about  the  year 
I628w  Its  age  and  YiUue  have  been  tbe 
subject  of  much  controversy.  It  was  evi- 
dently not  all  written  by  the  same  hand. 

ALEXI'PHARMICS  (alexa,  1  repel ;  phar- 
moJton,  poison  :  €fr.\  antidotes  to  poisons. 

AL'G2B  (seaweed:  Lai.),  In  Botany,  a 
class  of  cellular  floweiless  plants  with  leaves 
avui  stems  undistlnguishable  from  each 
other,  without  proper  roots  snd  living  en- 
tirely in  water.  They  imbibe  nutriment 
by  their  whole  surface  from  the  medium  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Skawbcds, 
DlATOica,  and  Cowvsrvje,  belong  to  this 
class.  A  very  curious  fact  connected  with 
algaa  is  that  some  species  produce  particles 
which  appear  to  have  a  voluntary  motion  as 
if  they  were  minute  animals.  These  sre 
called  spermatozolds.  The  motion  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  effected  by  mesns  of  vibratile 
cilia.  As  to  the  econoraioal  uses  of  the 
class,  some  gelatinous  species  contain  a 
substance  identical  In  its  chemical  formula 
with  starch,  and  are  employed  as  food  (see 
NosTOO).  Iodine  is  obtained  from  seaweed, 
but  soda  is  now  otherwise  prooured.  Some 
alg»  have  their  tissues  so  stiffened  with 
carbonate  of  lime  that  it  was  supposed  they 
were  corals,  and  one  of  the  genera  still 
bears  the  name  of  OoralUna.  Algas  are 
frequently  of  microscopic  minuteness,  oo- 
caalonally  they  are  of  great  size.  Capt^n 
Cook  says  be  met  with  seaweed  that 
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quite  MO  feet  long.  Beds  of  seaweed  swarm 
with  animal  life  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
[Bee  SAROA8RO  Sba.] 

AL'GAROTH  (from  Algarodit  an  Italian, 
Its  discoverer),  Powdbr  of,  a  precipitate 
obtained  by  ponrlng  water  Into  the  acldu- 
lons  chloride  of  antimony. 

AL'OEBRA  (al,  the ;  and  aebr,  resolution : 
ArabX  Is  a  science  the  object  of  which  Is 
to  abridge  and  generalize  the  resolution  of 
allquestfons  relating  to  quantities.  Letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  employed  to  represent 
the  quantities  under  investigation,  and 
several  of  the  signs  of  common  operations 
are  borrowed  from  arithmetic.  Algebra, 
arithmetical  and  symbolical  (says  Mr. 
Cockle),  is  capable  of  division  Into  three 
parts.  The  subject  of  Identity  might  be 
made  to  constitute  the  first  of  these  divi- 
sions; that  of  equality  the  second;  and 
that  of  incongruity  or  absurdity  the  third. 
These  divisions  are  of  a  purely  theoretical 
character ;  practically  speaking  the  subjects 
of  them  are  treated  indiscriminately  as 
occasion  requires.  The  assertion  that  one 
it  eqtuU  to  one  is  an  identity ;  that  x  ie  equal 
to  one  is  an  equation ;  that  two  ie^equal  to 
onean  absurdity  or  oontradletfon.  Whether 
they  indicate  identity,  equality,  or  contra- 
dictloii,  these  three  species  of  proposition 
are  all  exhibited  in  algebra  under  the  form 
of  equations :  thus 

1  a  1;  *  ss  1;  ls.1; 
but  it  is  often  a  very  difflctilt  matter  to  de- 
termine whether  what  purports  to  be  an 
equation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  be 
really  so,  or  whether  it  be  not  an  identity 
or  a  contradiction.  In  one  point  of  view, 
then,  the  whole  of  algebraic  science  may 
be  said  to  be  contained  in  the  theory  of 
equations.  We  may  also  regard  the  vast 
and  illimitable  field  comprehended  under 
this  phrase  as  consisting  of  two  great  parts : 
the  theory  of  diMbraie  equations,  and  the 
theory  of  numeriecU  equations.  In  the  for- 
mer, accurate  results  are  exclusively  aimed 
at ;  and  the  algebraic  theory  may  be  defined 
as  that  which  treats  of  the  rigorous  solu- 
tion and  trsnsformation  of  equations,  and 
the  number  and  properties  of  their  roots 
symbolically  considered.  The  aim  of  the 
numerical  theory  is  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  limits  of  the  roots  of  equations,  and  to 
arrive  at  values  which  shall  enable  us  to 
satls^  equations  either  accurately  or  to 
any  required  degree  of  approximation.  A 
literal  equation  (that  is,  one  in  which  let- 
ters are  made  use  of)  may  be  treated  either 
as  an  algebraic  or  a  nnmeriosl  one.  In  the 
latter  case  the  letters  stand  for  generalized 
numbers,  and  the  processes  applied  (othem 
are  but  universal  t^pes  or  examples  of  those 
which  are  to  be  employed  when  concrete 
are  substituted  for  abstract  numbers.  It  Is 
only  in  their  possible  application  to  parti- 
cular numerical  Instances  that  such  pro- 
cesses arv  of  any  value  whatever.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  numerical  equation  (as  we 
may  call  an  equation  with  nnmerical  coefll- 
cSientM)  may  be  treated  as  an  algebraical 
one,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  algebraical  theory. 
We  may  obtain  rigorous  expressions  for 
Its  roots,  ascertain  their  number,  discuaa 
their  relations  to  the  coefflcicnts,  or  trans- 


form the  equation  itself  by  rlgorona  pro- 
cesses, and  under  exact  forms  as  well  tvben 
the  coefficients  are  numbers  as  when  tbey 
are  irymhols.    [See  Mathvmaticb.] 

AL'GOL,  a  star  in  the  constellation  Per- 
seus, the  fi  Penei  of  astronomers,  which, 
during  a  period  of  Sd.  20h.  and  48m .,  ctaangres 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth  magnitude, 
and  then  bark  to  the  second. 

AL'GORITHM  (an  Arable  term),  the  art 
of  computation,  with  reference  to  some 
particular  subject,  or  in  some  peenliar  wraj. 
Thus  we  say,  *  the  algorithm  of  numbers/ 
*  the  algorithm  of  the  differential  calculus.* 

AL^GUAZIL,  the  title  of  one  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Spanish  offlcers  of  justice,  whose 
business  is  to  execute  the  commands  of  the 
magistrate. 

A'LIAS  (otherwise :  £a£.),  in  Law,  a  word 
often  used  in  describing  the  accused,  who 
has  assumed  other  names  besides  his  real 
one. 

AX1BI  (elsewhere :  Lat),  an  expresaion 
employed  when  an  accused  person  attempts 
to  prove  his  innocence  by  showing  that  he 
was  in  another  place  when  the  act  was  com- 
mitted. 

A'LIEN  (aZimiM :  Lot),  in  Law,  a  person 
bom  in  aforeign  country,  unless  his  fftthur, 
or  grandfather  on  the  father's  side,  were  a 
natural  bom  subject ;  in  which  case,  though 
born  abroad,  he  is  considered  a  denizen ; 
the  term  Is  used  in  opposition  to  natural 
subject.  An  alien  is  incapable  of  Inheriting, 
or  purchasing,  or  holding  lands  In  Bngland. 
But  a  child  bom  out  of  the  British  do- 
minions of  a  mother  being  a  natural  bom 
subject,  may  inherit,  purchase,  or  bold 
land ;  and  all  aliens  subject  of  a  friendly 
state  may  take  a  lease  of  houses  or  land  for 
the  purpose  of  residence  or  trade  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  twenty-one  years.  No  alien 
can  become  a  member  of  parliament,  of  the 
privy  council,  or  of  any  municipal  corpora- 
tion. An  alien,  guilty  of  a  felony  or  mis- 
demeanour, may  elect  to  be  tried  by  a  jury 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  denizens 
and  aliens.   [See  NatubalizatiovO. 

ALIENATION  {aHmatto,  from  alleno,  I 
make  over  to  another:  Lat.\  in  Law,  the 
act  of  transferring  the  property  and  pos- 
session of  lands,  tenements,  or  other  things, 
from  one  man  to  another :  it  is  termed  also 
eonveyanee.  To  alienate  in  fee,  is  to  sell  the 
fee  simple  of  any  land,  or  other  incorporeal 
right. 

ALI'GNMENT  {Fr.:  from  ad,  to;  and  li- 
nea,  a  line :  Xot).  in  Warfnre,  the  state  of 
being  formed  into  a  line,  and  the  line  so 
fbrmed. 

AL'IMENT  iaHmenium,  from  ato,  I  nou- 
rish :  Lat\  whatever  serves  as  nutriment 
to  animal  life. 

ALIMENTARY  {itHvuntaritu,  from  same 
deriv.)t  in  a  general  sense,  is  a  term  applied 
to  whatever  belongs  to  aliment  or  fuod. 

Alimxmtakt  Dvar,  or  Caital,  a  name 

given  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  on  ao- 
cuunt  of  the  food  passing  through  them. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  simple  cavity,  with  bat 
one  opening;  sometimes  a  canal  with  a 
vent  distinct  frum  the  mouth ;  sometimes 
It  is  divided  into  four  bags,  as  in  the  rumi- 
nants, or  into  seven,  as  in  the  bottle-nosed 
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vhalflL AuxmarAXX  I^aw,  amoos  the 

Roiiuuia»  that  law  hj  which  children  were 
obliged  to  maintain  their  aged  pazenta. 

ALOMONT  ioUmomia,  from  same  derir.). 
in  Law,  an  allowance  which  the  English 
Court  of  DfToroe  and  lEatrtnKmial  Canaes 
dtrecta  to  be  paid  to  a  wife  when  cohabita- 
tion haa  eeaaed.  Alimony  nuiy  be  awarded 
either  during  the  progresa  of  a  salt  for  di- 
roroe  or  judicial  separation  (alimonj  pea- 
dente  UUi,  or  it  may  be  giTen  after  a  decree 
for  judicial  aepwration  haa  been  pnmonneed. 
AinqUAST  FARTB  {atiquanto,  in  some 
degree :  L€tL\  such  parta  of  a  number  aa 
will  not  divide  or  measure  it  exactly:  aa  7, 
the  aliquant  part  of  18. 

ALiagUOT  PASTS  iaUqiut,  a  eertaln  num- 
ber of :  JDoC),  aacb  parta  of  a  number  as  will 
divide  or  measure  It  exactly:  as  2,  the 
aliquot  part  of  4. 3  of  9,  and  4  of  16.  Priau 
aliquot  parta  are  those  which  are  prime 
nnmbera:  eotmposUe  aliquot  parts,  those 
formed  by  multiplying  the  prime  together. 
ALi'KAHEST  (Arab.),  a  unirenal  men- 
struum poeMSslng,  according  to  the  Alcfae- 
miste,  the  rlrtne  of  panrading  ererr  sub- 
stance, and  a4«ble  of  resolving  aQ  bodies 
Into  their  au  jnrmicm,  or  flrst  matter. 

AI/KALI  (ol.  the;  and  kaU,  the  name  of 
a  plant :  Arab.),  in  Chemistry,  a  term  ori- 
ginally applied  to  the  ashes  of  plants,  but 
now  used  to  designate  potash,  soda,  and 
ammonia.  The  alkalis  neutoalize  and  form 
salta  with  adds,  redden  some  vegetable 
jclIowB,  and  change  some  v^etable  blues 

cogreen.      

ALKALOTETER  (olfeoIC;  and  metnm,  a 
measure :  Or.),  in  Chemistry,  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  quantilir  of  alkali,  or 
alkaline  carbonates,  oontaln«l  in  the  potash 
or  soda  of  commerce. 

AL'&ALOIDS  (aJkaU;  and  eidoi,  form: 
GrX  substances  analogona  to  alkaline  bases, 
uf  vegetable  origin,  and  possessed  of  great 
medicinal  activi^.  Their  ultimate  elementa 
are  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen. Quinine,  obtained  ftT>m  various  spe- 
cies of  cinchona,  oonlne  from  hemlock,  and 
morphia  froin  opium,  are  examples. 

AI/KANBT,  the  Aacteaa  UnetoHa  ot  bo- 
tanists (nat.  order,  Boratrinaeeet),  a  plant  of 
which  the  root  affords  a  reddish  brown 
substance  used  by  dyera.  It  is  chiefly  im- 
ported from  the  LevanL 

ALULH,  the  Arabian  name  of  God,  as  op- 
posed to  the  deities  of  the  idolatora. 

ALLS'GIANCE  (aUiffo,  I  bind  to :  Lot), 
in  Law,  the  faithful  obedience  which  every 
fiubjeet  owes  to  his  prince ;  being  the  tie  or 
bond  of  fidelity  which  binds  the  governed 
to  the  governor.  Every  offldal  person  is  re- 
<]nired  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  before 
be  enters  on  his  duties. 

ALXEGORT  {atUfforia:  from  €i2Zo,another 
thing ;  and  agoreuo,  I  declare :  Or.),  in  Lite- 
rature, a  flgnrative  representation,  which 
slgulflee  something  beyond  the  ordinary  or 
spparent  meaning.  It  may  be  addressed  to 
dther  the  eye  or  thee«r.  An  aUegoriaUtaU, 
or  oQe^ofir,  isonein  which  abstract  ideas  are 
perMDlHed :  thus.  In  many  Citble&  A  whole 
poem  maj  be  an  allegory,  as  Spenser's 'Faery 
Qaeen  f  or  an  entire  narrative,  as  Bnnyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progrees.'    A  parable  is  a  short 


allegory.  Allegorical  interprctatJoH  be- 
comes necesssry  when  there  is  aoae  difll-  ' 
cnlty  or  absurdity  in  the  Iftersl  and  obvloas  t 
sense: 

ALLE1GRO  (merry :  naL\  In  Muric,  de- 
notes that  the  part  is  to  be  played  in  abrisk 
and  sprightly  manner.  Tbe  usual  distinc- 
tions succeed  each  other  In  the  following 
order:  grave,  adagio,  largo,  vmaee,  aOegro, 
preato.  Allegro  time  may  be  heightened,  as 
aUegro  osanand  oZbyrtsstaio,  very  lively; 
or  lessened,  as  aUegreUo  or  poeo  oBegm,  a 
little  lively.  Pik  aUtgre  is  a  direction  to 
play  or  sing  a  little  quicker. 

ALL-HALOiOWS,  an  old  Snglidi  name 
for  AUSttimU,  a  festival  in  conmemoratlon 
of  the  saints  in  gcnenL  It  is  kept  on 
the  1st  of  Kovember.  BonilSMe  IT.  having 
in  835  appointed  that  day  for  Its  celebra- 
tion :  the  sainta  having  beetMne  so  nume- 
rous tlixt  a  day  could  not  be  allotted  to  each. 

ALLI'ANCB  (oBter,  to  unite  with  :  rr.\ 
in  the  Ovil  and  Canon  law.  the  rdation 
contracted  between  two  persons  or  two 

funllies  by  marriage. Alliaxcb  la  also 

used  for  a  treaty  entered  into  by  sovereign 
princes  and  states^  for  their  mutual  aafety 
and  defence. 

AI^LIGATIOK  (qOigatio,  from  aXBga,  I 
bind  to :  LaL),  a  mie  in  Arithmetic,  teaching 
how  to  compound  aeveial  Ingredients  for 
any  design  proposed.  It  is  either  mudial  or 
aUemate,  The  former  shows  tbe  rate  or 
price  of  any  mixture,  when  Its  several  quan- 
tities and  their  rates  are  Icnown ;  tbe  latter 
Is  the  roetbod  of  finding  the  quantities  of 
Ingredients  necessary  to  form  a  compound 
of  a  given  rate. 

AL'LIGATOE  (from  a  Korth  American 
Indian  word),  a  crooodiUsn  genus  inhabitr 
tag  America,  neir  feet  are  not  webbed  like 
those  of  die  true  crocodiles.  The  aWgator 
btelMt  haunts  the  Mississippi,  and  some- 
times grows  to  the  length  of  eighteen  feet : 
it  is  protected  by  a  dense  covering  of  homy 
scales,  impenetrable^  in  most  parts,  to  a 
mnskettelL 

ALLITEBATnnr  (ad,  to;  and  Htera,  a 
letter :  LaL\  a  flgnre  or  embellishment  of 
speech,  uiilch  consists  in  tbe  repetIti<Mi  of 
the  same  consonants,  or  syllables  of  the 
same 'sound.  In  one  sentence.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  afford  many  instances 
of  this ;  and  In  English  poetry  there  are 
also  msny  beautiful  specimens  of  allitera- 
tion ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
is  too  often  used  without  the  requisite 
skill,  and  carried  too  far.  In  burtesque 
poetry  it  is  frequently  used  with  excellent 
effect. 

ALLOCUTIOir  (aUoeuHo:  LaL),  In  Roman 
Antiquity,  an  harangue  made  by  generals  to 
their  armies.  In  order  to  rouse  their  courage 

before  a  InUtle. ^Also,  In  tbe  Roman  Oa- 

thollc  Chnrch,  an  address  made  by  the 
pope,  on  Important  occasions,  to  the  cardi- 
nals and  otbcrsw 

ALLO'DIAL  LAin)S  are  those  which, 
under  the  feudal  system,  were  free.  Their 
owners  owed  no  service  to  a  superior  lord. 
'Allodial  lands,'  says  Hallam.  *are  commonly 
opposed  to  beneflciary  or  feudal ;  the  former 
being  strictly  proprietary,  while  tbe  latter 
depended  upon  a  superior.    In  tills  sense 
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the  word  Is  of  continual  recurrence  in 
uiclent  hlBtories,  laws,  and  instruments. 
It  sometimes,  however,  bears  the  sense  of 
inheritance/ 

ALLO'PATHT  {attopaOuia:  from  aUos, 
another;  and  patho$t  suffering :  (7r.),a term 
recently  Introduced  to  describe  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  medical  practice  in  contra- 
distinction to  HomaopatAy.  The  difference 
consists  in  the  allopathists  prescribing  sub- 
stances which,  of  their  own  nature,  are  cal- 
culated to  remove  symptoms  like  those  of  the 
disease  to  be  cured ;  while  the  homcsopath- 
ists  employ  medicines  which,  in  the  normal 
state  of  Che  patient,  are  calculated  toprod itee 
these  symptoms. 

ALLO'PHANS  (oZIopftanes,  appearing 
otherwise:  Or.),  a  luminous  earth,  of  a 
blue,  and  sometimes  of  a  green  or  brown 
colour,  which  occurs  massive,  or  crystalline. 

ALLO^ROPIG  (aXloat  another;  iropoa, 
mode  or  position :  Or.),  a  term  applied  by 
chemists  to  bodies  when  possessing  a  form, 
different  from  their  oidlnary  one,  w4th 
the  sameessentiiU  chemical  qualities.  Thus, 
ordinary  white  phosphorus  may,  by  the 
application  of  heat,  be  converted  into  a 
hard  red  amorphous  substance,  which  is 
its  allotroptc  form.  It  is  theoretically  as- 
sumed that  the  particles  of  the  body  are  lu 
different  states  of  molecular  e<uillibilum  in 
the  two  forms. 

ALLOT'  (alloifer,  to  mix  one  metal  with 
another :  FV.),  a  compound  of  any  two  or 
more  metals  (mercury  not  being  one) :  thus, 
bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tiii ;  brass, 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  &c.  The  alloys 
are  not  mere  mixtures,  but  true  chemical 
compounds. 

ALL'SPIOB,  io  called  from  its  compound 
flavour.  Is  the  dried  immature  berry  of 
several  species  of  Eugenia  (nat.  ord.  Myrta- 
cea\  particularly  £.aeri«  and  E.  pimento,  or 
Jamaica  pepper. 

ALLTJ'VION  iaUiwiuB,  from  alluo,  I  wash 
against :  Lot),  in  Law,  a  gradual  Increase 
of  land  along  the  sea-shore,  or  on  the  banks 
of  rivers.  This,  when  slow  and  Impercep- 
tible, is  deemed  a  lawful  means  of  acquisi- 
tion ;  but  when  a  considerable  portion  of 
land  is  torn  away  at  once,  by  the  violence 
of  the  current,  and  joined  to  a  neighbour- 
ing estate,  it  may  be  claimed  again  by  the 
former  owner. 

ALLU'VIUM  (same  derivX  in  Geology, 
deposits  of  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  resem- 
bling those  of  a  river's  bed,  or  those  left 
upon  low  lands  by  a  flood,  which  are  fre- 
quently found  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
under  the  vegetable  mould.  Alluvium  is 
to  be  met  with  in  all  latitudes,  from  the 
equator  to  the  polar  regions.  Vne  greater 
part  of  it  consists  of  transported  materials. 
Rivers,  or  the  sea,  have  been  the  means  of 
removal.  That  form  of  it  which  has  been 
called  diluvium,  or  drift,  or  the  boulder 
formation,  is  thought  to  have  been  trans- 
ported by  glaciers  or  floating  ice. 

ALMAOANTAR  {almoearUharat:  Arab.\ 
a  term  used  h^  the  old  antronomers,  to  in- 
dicate a  small  circle  of  the  sphere  parallel 

to  the  horlaon. A^m^oajxtak'b  Staff  Is 

an  instrument  for  observing,  at  sea,  the 
■nn's  amplitude  rising  and  setting. 


ALIfAGEST  (the  greatest  work:  A^rab.\ 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  book,  eomposed  by 
Ptolemy ;  being  a  collection  of  manjr  of  the 
observations  and  problems  of  the  ancients, 
relating  both  to  Geometry  and  Astronomy. 

AL'MA  MATER  (kind  mother :  Lai.\  a 
title  given  to  a  university  by  those  who 
are,  or  have  been,  members  thereol 

AL'MANAC  (Arab.\  a  calendar  or  table, 
containing  a  list  of  the  months,  weeks,  and 
days  of  tbe  year,  with  an  account  ox  the 
rising  und  setting  of  the  sun,  the  moon's 
age,  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  the  eccle- 
siastical feasts  and  fasts,  tbe  most  remark- 
able phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
other  incidental  matters.  The  first  printed 
almanac  appeared  in  1474 ;  it  was  drawn  up 
by  Regiomontanus,  in  nearly  the  form  now 
used. — The  Nautical  Alicavao,  a  most 
valuable  work  for  mariners.  Is  published  in 
England  two  or  three  years  in  advance.  It 
was  commenced  in  1767,  by  Dr.  Maskelyne, 
the  astronomer-royal,  and  has  been  regu- 
lai4y  continued  ever  since. 

AL'MONER  (aumonier:  Fr.\  a  function- 
ary, usually  an  ecclesiastic,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  with  the  title  of  Lord  High 
Almoner,  for  the  distribution  of  the  royal 
alms  twice  a  year  to  as  many  poor  men  and 
women  as  the  sovereign's  age  amounts  to  in 
years.  Silver  pennies  are  specially  coined 
for  distribution  on  Haunday  Thursday, 
each  person  receiving  a  number  equal  to 
the  years  of  the  sovereign's  age, 

ALMS  (aumone :  Pr.),  a  general  term  for 
what  is  given  out  of  charity  to  the  poor. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  alms 
of  the  charitable  were  divided  into  four 
parts,  one  of  which  was  allotted  tojthe 
bishop,  another  to  the  priests,  and  a  third 
to  the  deacons  and  sub-deacons,  which 
made  their  whole  subsistence ;  the  fourth 
part  was  employed  in  relieving  the  poor, 
and  in  repairing  the  churches. 

AL'OE  (fliot :  Or.  ,*  aUoeh :  Arab.),  a  genus 
of  liliaceous  plants,  several  species  of  which 
yield  the  well-known  drug  so  useful  as  a 
purgative.  The  aloes  have  fleshy  leaves, 
with  a  juice  of  intense  bitterness.  Speci- 
mens are  to  be  seen  in  every  hothouse. 
The  plants  called  rueeo,  or  Adam's  Needle, 
and  Phormium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  Flax, 
belong  to  allied  genera.— The  American  aloe 
is  an  Aoavv,  and  falls  into  another  order. 

AL'OES-WOOD,  or  Bagle-Wood,  is  the 
produce  of  trees  belonging  to  the  genus 
AquHaria  (nat  ord.  AguuariaeetB),  growing; 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  A  fragrant 
oily  or  resinous  substance,  railed  in  Indin 
uggur  oil,  is  extracted  from  the  wood  which 
la  Bomettmcs  used  in  medicine. 

ALOE'TIOS,  a  general  term  for  all  medi- 
cines, the  basis  or  principal  in«rredlcnt  of 
which  is  aloes.  The  latter  stimulates  the 
Urger  intestines. 

ALOGOTROPH'IA  (aloffoa,  out  of  propor- 
tion ;  and  trophi,  nourishment :  Or.),  in  Me- 
dicine, unequal  growth  or  nutrition  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body. 

ALOPE'OIA  (fliepekia,  a  shedding  of  the 
hair— literally,  the  mange  in  foxes :  Or.),  In 
Medicine,  a  falling  off  of  the  hair,  occa- 
sioned either  by  a  defect  of  nourishment, 
or  by  a  bad  state  of  the  body. 
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AI/PACA,  tbe  AwAenla  alpaca  of  xuttu- 
rullHta,  Is  ft  nualmuit  animal  of  the  camel 
tribe,  bnt  distlngnlshed  from  tbe  tme 
wunels  by  baTln^  disjoined  movable  toea.  It 
tnhalilta  tlie  monntaia  districts  of  Fern  and 
Boltria.  Its  loner  silky  balr  wool  baa  been  of 
Late  years  eztenslTely  imported  for  mann- 
tucturtag  parposesL  The  Uama,  the  Gna- 
naco,  and  tlte  Ticona  are  three  other  species 
of  the  same  genus,  natives  of  Soath  Ame- 
rio^  Tbe  wool  of  the  two  former  is  coarse, 
tluKt  of  tbe  last  downy. 

AJL'PHABBT  (.alpha,  beta,  the  two  first 
Greek  letters),  the  natoral  or  customary 
aeries  of  the  several  lettera  of  a  language. 
Tbe  earliest  kind  of  writtn^  was,  undoubt- 
edly, the  rwresentation  of  what  was  to  be 
told,  by  s  kind  of  painting ;  the  Greek  word 
grt^hein  means  either  to  paint  or  to  write. 
Tbis  mode  of  writing  was  lued  very  early  in 
Sgypt,  sad  gave  rise,  no  doubt,  to  the  in- 
vention of  hieroglyphics :  being  probably 
adopted  by  other  ancient  nations  also.   It 
was  employed  by  the  Mexicans  to  convey  to 
.    Montesnma  Infonnation  of  the  landing  of 
I    the  l^iattlarda.   Syllablcwriting  must  next 
bare  been  devised,  in  which  the  different 
sounds,  or  syllables,  were  expressed ;  a  word 
by  this  method  would  have  as  many  cha- 
racters as  syllablesw   Such  wsiti&A  though 
a  grreat  Improvement,  was  stIH  vesy  incon- 
venient.   At  length,  syllables  were  decom- 
poeed  Into  tiielr  elements,  a  few  simple 
soonds;  and  the  representation  of  these 
eonstitated  an  alphabet.  It  is  now  supposed 
that  tbe  hleroglyiAics  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  oritfbially  denoted  ot^ects,  were  nltl- 
matdy  employed  to  express  sounds ;  and, 
from  being  ideograipkie,  became  not  mevely 
syllable,  but  alpkabetieaL    The  Greeks  be- 
lieved that  thePbcBuicians  were  the  inven- 
tors of  letters ;  but  there  Is  reason  to  sup- 
pose tliat  the  Hebrew  characters  are  older 
than  tbe  Pb<gniclan,and  were  known  in  the 
time  of  Mosea.  The  most  ancient  CUeek*  like 
the  oriratal  languages,  was  -wwkttea  from 
left  to  right :  It  was  afterwards  written  in 
altemate  lines,  from  left  to  right  and  from 
rii^ttoleft.  It  has  been  proposed  to  adopt 
a  universal  alphabet,  which  might  contain 
a  smaller  number  of  eleipoitary  sounds 
than  any  used  at  presentk 

ALPHON'SINE  TABLES,  astFonomfcal 
tables  made  in  the  reign  of  Alphonsus  X, 
king  of  Arragon,  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
sdenee,  and  a  prince  of  rare  attainments ; 
but  though  these  tables  bear  bis  name, 
thej  were  chiefly  d;cawn  up  by  Isaac  Hazan, 
a  learned  Jewish  rabbi. 

ALT  (ottus,  high  :  £at),  in  Music,  the  high 
■otes  of  the  scale. 

ALTAIBfastar  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  eoBsteUatlon  of  tbe  Eagle;  it  is  the 
m  AquilB  of  astronomers. 

ALTAR  (according  to  some,  from  aUa 
era,  high  altar :  LaL ;— according  to  others, 
ttom  AK  God ;  and  tor,  appobited :  Set.),  a 
place  upon  which  sacrifices  were  anciently 
gflered  to  the  deity.  There  was  probably  a 
difference  between  the  ara  and  attare,  the 
latter  being  raised  on  a  anbstnactloii ;  and  | 
tbey  may  have  been  employed  in  different 
drenmstaiiees.  Before  temples  were  in ' 
use,  altars  were   eracted  somesimes  in 


groves,  sometimes  In  the  highways,  and 
sometimes  on  the  tops  of  mountains ;  and 
it  was  a  custom  to  engrave  upon  them  the 
name,  proper  ensign,  or  character  of  the 
deity  to  whom  they  were  consecrated.    In 
the  great  temples  of  andent  Rome,-there 
were  ordinarily  three  altars ;  tbe  first  was 
placed  In  the  sanctuary,  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
statue  of  the  divinity,  upon  which  incense 
was  burnt  and  libations  offered ;  the  second 
was  before  the  gate  of  the  temple^  and 
upon  it  they  sacrificed  the  victims ;  and 
the  third  was  a  portable  altar,  upon  which 
were  placed  the  offerings  and  the  sacred 
vesselsi     These  altars  were  of   various 
heights,  sixes,  and   materials;  some  yet 
remaining  are  beautifully  decorated  with 
ba89t  reUeoi.    The  principal  altars  of  tbe 
Jews  were  those  of   ineense,  of  fritmt- 
csTtringa,  and  tbe  attar,  or  table,  for  the 

ehew-bread.     

ALTBRATIYES  (otter,  the  other :  Lot.), 
such  medicines  as  induce  a  favourable 
change  in  the  system,  without  any  nwnlfest 
operation  or  evacuation. 

ALTERNATION  OT  GENERATION,  a 
mode  of  reproduction  amongst  some  of 
the  lower  animals,  in  which  the  perfect 
animal  produces  a  different  form,  which 
may  be  termed  lanral,  and  this  will  for 
some  generations  produce  similar  or  again 
different  form^  the  last  of  them  producing 
the  perfect  form.  Thus  a  Medusa  will 
produce  a  larva  which  grows  into  the  form 
of  a  sea-anemone,  and  this  will  go  on  for 
some  time,  throwing  off  similar  animals  by 
budding,  until  at  length  one  of  them 
win  produce  a  Medusa  of  the  original 
form. 

ALTHjfi'A  (dUhaia,  marsh  mallow :  €/r.\ 
marsh  mallow,  the  Atthaa  offldnalia  of 
botanists,  nat.  order  MatoaceoB,  a  plant,  the 
root  of  which  abounds  with  a  mild  muci- 
lage, and  Is  of  great  efllcacy  in  medicine  as 
an  emollient.  The  hollyhock  belongs  to  the 
same  genus. 

ALTIM'ETRT  (alttcs,  high:  LaL;  and 
mebreo,  I  measure  :  Qt.\  the  art  of  taking 
heights  by  means  of  Instruments:  and 
founded  on  the  principle  that  the  corre- 
sponding sides  of  triangles,  having  equal 
angles,  are  In  exact  proportion  to  one  an- 
other. 

ALTITUDE  (oOitiuio, height:  LaL\  the 
height  of  an  object,  or  its  elevation  above 
that  plane  to  which  the  base  Is  referred ; 
thus,  In  Mathematica,  thealtitude  of  a  figure 
is  tbe  perpendicular  or  nearest  distance  of 
its  vertex  from  the  base.  The  altitude  of 
an  object  Is  the  elevation  of  an  object  above 
the  plane  of  the  horizon :  or  the  length  of 

a  perpendicular  let  fall  to.  that  plane. 

AOQBSSIBLB  Altitudb  of  an  object  is  that 
to  whose  base  there  is  access,  to  measure 
the  nearest  distance  to  It  on  the  gromid 

from   any  place. Inaoobssxblb  Ai.ti- 

TVBB  of  an  object  Is  that  to  whose  base 
there  is  not  free  access,  by  which  a  distance 
may  be  measured  to  it.  on  account  of  some 
impediment,  such  as  water,  wood,  or  tbe 
like.  The  instruments  most  generally  used 
in  measuring  altitudes  are  the  quadrant, 
sextant,  theodolite,  &&— -Ai/riTUSB  ov 
THB  BYB,ln  Perspective,  the  perpendleulai 
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lelght  of  the  eye  abore  the  geometrical 
tlane. — Altititdb  ov  a  Stab,  &&,  In  Aa- 
ronomj,  the  height  of  any  star,  fte.,  abore 
;he  horizon,  or  an  arc  of  a  rertical  circle, 
nterr«pted  between  the  star  and  the  hori- 
;on.  This  altitude  Is  either  true  or  apparent, 
iccordingasit  is  reckoned  from  the  rational 
)r  sensible  horizon :  and  the  dilFerence  be- 
;ween  these  two  Is  termed  by  astronomers 

;he  Parallax  of  AtUtttde. Altitudxs  or 

tf ouNTAiKS.   [See  HtpsombtrtJ 

ALTO  (/tol.),  in  Music,  the  eoutUer-tenor 
yart,  or  that  Immediately  below  the  treble. 
[t  also  Indicates  the  tenor  riolln. 

ALTO  RELIE'VO  (high  relief:  nal\  In 
Sculpture,  a  representation  of  figures  and 
)tber  objects  against  a  Oat  surface ;  it  dlf- 
'ers  from  mezzo  relievo,  and  basso  relievo, 
)nly  by  the  greater  projection,  or  higher 
■elief,  of  tiie  figures. 

AI/JJU  {alumen:  Lat\  a  salt  consisting 
)f  alumina,  pota8h,and  sulphuric  acid,  with, 
n  its  ordinary  form,  water  of  crystalllzar 
Jon.  Its  solution  has  a  sweet  and  astrin- 
gent taste.  It  is  consumed  largely  in  the 
irts,  being  employed  by  the  dyer  as  a  mor- 
lant,  also  by  the  tanner.  Sulphate  of 
ilnmlnaalso  combines  with  the  sulphates  of 
loda  and  ammonia,  and  these  are  also 
ermed  alnms.  There  are  sereral  processes 
or  the  manufacture  of  alums.  The  old  pro- 
ves of  roasting  alum  shale  Is  employed  at 
nrhitby  and  in  Scotland.  The  shale  ofr  the 
soal  measures  Is  used  at  other  places.  Sul- 
ihate  of  alumina,  obtained  by  boiling  clay 
n  sulphuric  acid ;  and  aluminate  of  soda, 
lare  also  been  employed  for  sereral  of  the 
>urpo8es  for  which  common  alum  Is  used. 
— ALUM  Stosb,  a  mineral,  of  a  greyish 
>r  yellowish-white  colour.  It  is  found  at 
rolfa.  In  Italy,  and  in  Bohemia ;  and  yields 
I  very  pure  alum,  by  simply  subjecting  it  to 
'oasting  and  lixiviation. 

ALTJIflNA  (same  deriv.\  the  oxide  of 
iluralnluni,  an  earth  which  is  the  basis  of 
ilum,  clay,  basalt,  slate,  Ac  It  is  of  the 
rreatest  importance  to  mankind,  for  It  en- 
ers  largely  Into  the  composition  of  the 
)e8t  arable  laud,  and  is  the  chief  constituent 
>f  all  earthenware  and  porcelain. 

ALU'MINITE  (same  deriv.),  a  mineral  of 
I  snow-white  colour,  dull,  and  opaque ;  the 
lative  sulphate  of  alumina. 

ALUIflNIUM  (same  derlv.),  a  metal  of 
^hlch  the  earth  alumina,  the  chief  constl- 
uent  of  clay,  is  an  oxide.  It  Is  only  of  late 
rears  that  chemists  have  snceeeded  1b  in- 
renting  a  process  for  extracting  It  In 
lufflcient  quantities  and  suflBcientiy  cheap 
;o  enable  it  to  be  used  for  manufacturing 
jurposes.  It  has  a  white  colour  somewhat 
■esembling  tin ;  its  specific  grayity  is  only 
1-6  (about  that  of  common  glass),  and 
lencc  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  construc- 
ion  of  articles  where  lightness  is  an  object. 
The  melting  point  Is  much  below  that  of 
lilrer.  When  heated  in  oxygen  it  bums 
vith  brilliancy  and  produces  alumina.  It 
8  not  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Ike  sllrer.  From  its  sonorousness  it  will 
)robably  be  employed  in  the  construction 
if  musical  Instruments.  With  from  9ti  to 
6  per  cent,  of  copper  It  forms  an  alloy 
uuncd  al>iminlnm-bronze,  which  Is  scarcely 


distinguishable  by  the  eye  from  gold,wbIlst 
it  is  nearly  as  hard  as  iron.  Thla  alloy  is 
coming  into  use  In  the  manufacture  of 
ornamental  articles. 

ALVBA'RIUH  (alveus,  a  hollow  place: 
LaL),  among  Anatomists,  the  hollow  of  the 
auricle,  or  outer  ear. 

AL'VEOLATB  iaiveoUUnu,  hollowed  : 
Lot.),  in  Botany,  an  epithet  ^>plled  to  the 
receptacle  of  composite  plants  (the  disk 
upon  which  the  florets  are  placed),  when 
it  is  dlTlded  into  cells  like  a  honey- 
comb. 

ALVE'OLITS  (a  diminutive  of  alveiu,  a 
smaU  cavity),  in  Natural  History,  properly 
denotes  one  of  those  waxen  cells  of  which 

the  combs  in  beehives  consist. Alvko- 

Lus,  in  Anatomy,  the  sodket-llke  cavity  in 
the  jaws.  In  which  each  of  the  teeth  Is 
fixed. 

AMAa)IS  DB  GAUL,  the  most  oelebr^ted 
of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  written  i:: 
Spanish  by  a  Portuguese  named  Vasco  Lo- 
heira,  who  died  in  1325.  It  relates  the  fa- 
bulous adventures  of  Amadis  and  other 
knights ;  the  fairy  mythology  of  the  east 
is  Introduced,  with  monsters  and  marvels 
of  every  kind. 

AlfADOU,  or  Gbbican  Tivdxb,  a  fungus 
(a  species  of  Polyporus)  found  chiefly  on  old 
oaks  and  ash  trees.  It  Is  boiled  In  wiUer. 
dried,  beaten,  soaked  In  a  solution  of  nitre, 
and  again  dried  for  use. 

AMAL'OAM,  the  combination  of  mercury 
with  some  other  metaL  Amalgams  are  used 
either  to  r«ider  a  metal  fit  to  be  spread 
out,  as  In  gilding,  or  else  to  reduce  It  to 
powder.  Two  methods  are  generally  em- 
ployed In  making  amalgams.  The  first  Is 
merely  trituration  In  a  mortar,  and  with- 
out heat :  the  second  Is  fusing  the  metal 
which  Is  to  be  amalgamated,  and  adding 
to  it,  when  fused,  the  Intended  quantity  of 
mercury.  An  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury- 
Is  used  for  looking-glasses.  Medallists 
consider  any  soft  alloy  as  an  amalgam.  The 
extraction  of  particles  of  gold  from  sand 
or  stamped  rock  is  usually  effected  by  means 
of  mercury.  The  mercury  Is  afterwards 
vaporised  by  heat,  and  then  condensed  fur 
future  use. 

AOlARAirrH  (amarantos:  from  a,  not: 
and  maramo,  I  wither :  Or.),  a  plant  of  fable 
and  poetry,  feigned  to  have  fiowers  that 
never  withered,  and  therefore  made  into 
garlands  by  the  blessed.  Botanists  have 
given  the  name  of  AmarawttuKa  to  a  genus 
of  phmts,  nat.  ord.  Amaranthaeece,  whicli 
Includes  the  well-known  prince's  feiU^her, 
cock'B-comb,  and  love-lies-bleeding. 

AMARTLOilS  iamarusso,!  sparkle:  Or.). 
a  genus  of  bulbous  rooted  plants,  with 
handsome  lowers,  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  AmaryUidacea.  They  are  natives  of 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  most  of  our  hotbouse 
plants  are  hybrids.  Bnowdropa  belong  to 
the  same  orden 

A'MATEUR  (amator,  a  lover:  Lot),  s 
person  having  a  taste  for  a  partlcniar  art, 
yet  not  professing  nor  being  dependent 
on  It. 

AMAimO'BIS  (amaimM.dark :  Gr.),among 
Physicians,  a  disease  of  the  ey^  called  also 
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the  #Htta  mrma.  It  arises,  not  from  woj 
external  injury.bat  irom  a  defective  action 
of  tbenenre. 

AfMAZOItS  (nsnallj  derired  from  a,  irltli- 
oat :  and  noso*,  a  breast :  &rO»  a  nation  of 
fensale  warriors,  wbo  are  said  to  bave 
founded  an  empire  In  Asia  Minor.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  tbey  permitted  no  males  to 
reside  amon^  them,  but  bad  Intercourse 
"wltb  the  men  of  the  nelghbonrins  nations 
merely  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their 
coramnnlty.  Their  male  children  they  ei- 
ther Ulled  or  soit  back  to  their  fathers, 
but  ttiey  brought  up  the  females  to  war. 
Tbey  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  right 
breast,  that  tliis  part  of  the  body  might 
not  Impede  them  in  the  use  of  the  bow : 
and  It  was  from  this  supposed  practice  that 
they  obtained  tne  name  of  Amazons.  The 
last  account  we  have  of  them  dates  about 
330  years  tetam  Christ,  when  it  is  related 
that  their  queen,  Thalestris,  made  a  visit  to 
Alexander  of  Maoedon,  at  the  head  of  aoo 

of  her  Anuoons. ^The  old  geographers 

frave  the  name  of  Axazosia  to  a  large 
trxct  of  country  In  the  interior  of  South 
America,  because  Orellana,  the  first  dlsco- 
rernr  of  the  country,  asserts,  that  as  he 
sailed  up  the  stupendous  river  Haranon,  or 
Amazon,  be  found  on  its  banks  a  nation  of 
armed  women,  who  made  war  on  the  neigh- 
bouring people. 
AMUAS'BADOR  (ambagcUtre,  to  solicit : 
I    iXai.,— perhi^w  because  originally  sent  to 
1    ask  favours),  the  representative  of  one 
'    sovereign  power  to  another,  to  which  he  is 
sent  properly  accredited.  Ambassadors  are 
,    the  highest  <Mder  of  foreign  ministers,  and 
,    are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary.    An 
ordimanf  ambassador  resides  permanently 
i    at  the  foreign  court  to  which  he  is  accre- 
dited, and  bis  duties  consist  in  acting  as 
the  medium  of  intercourse  between  his 
own  court  and  that  to  which  he  is  accre- 
dited, and  in  tsransmittlngsncb  intelligence 
■    as  is  likely  to  interest  his  own  court.    Am- 
boBtadan  eatroardinart  are  sent  on  some 
'    Important  occasion,  and  are  generally  sur- 
I    rounded  with  great  pomp  and  splendour; 
I    but  they  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  the 
I   aifalr  Is  despatched.    The  persons  of  am- 
bassadors are  sacred,  both  In  peace  and 
war;  no  that,  according  to  the  law  of  nar 
tiona,  if  hostilities  break  out  between  two 
nations,  the  respective  ambassadors  are 
permitted  to  deput  without  molestation. 
By  the  laws  of  England,  an  ambaJsaador  la 
amenable  only  for  crimes  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  all  nations :  when  guilty 
of  these,  he  Is  punishable  as  an  alien.   He 
is  protected  from  arreat,  and  his  goods  can- 
not be  seised  in  distress.    Prussia  is  the 
only  great  Buropean  power  that  does  not 
send  this  dass  of  ministers.    Envoys,  or 
miniaters,  form  the  second  class  of  diplo- 
matlata,  resident  ministers  the  third  class, 
and  charges  dYJEaires  the  fourth. 

AM'BEB  icemifn:  Fr.\  a  hard  brittle 
tasteleas  substance,  generally  semitranspa- 
rent,  or  opaque,  of  a  glossy  surface  and 
coneholdal  fracture.  It  is  susceptible  of  a 
good  polish,  and  is  worked  up  Into  oma- 
nenta.  It  Is  inflammable,  and,  when  heated, 
yields  a  strong  and  bituminous  odour.  After 


it  has  been  exposed  to  a  slight  friction.  It 
attracts  straws  and  other  light  bodies,  and 
produces  sparks,  visible  In  the  dark.  The 
Greeks  called  it  etoeCrtm,  from  its  resem 
blance  In  point  of  colour  to  an  alloy  of  golc 
and  silver  of  the  same  name.  Whence 
comes  our  word  electricity.  The  Romans, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  vegetable  juice,  named 
It  sveeteicm,  by  the  Arabs  It  Is  denominated 
ombro,  whence  the  French  write  It  ombre, 
and  the  English  awber.  It  Is  believed  to  be 
of  vegetable  origin  :  the  leaves  and  stalk;: 
of  vegetables  are  found  In  It ;  and  wasps, 
files,  gnats,  Ac,  which  It  contalna,  have 
evidently  been  entangled  in  it  while  It 
was  In  the  soft  state.  It  occurs  as  a  fossil, 
whldi  is  procured  la  large  qnantltiea  on  the 
Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltla 

AlCBEitGRIS  (ambrs,  amber;  and  gri*, 
grey:  J^.),  a  solid  opaque  ash-coloured 
inflammable  substance,  variegated  Uke  mar- 
ble, remarkably  light,  and,  when  heated, 
emitting  a  fragrant  odour.  It  Is  found 
floating  in  the  sea  near  the  coast  of  various 
tropical  countries,  and  is  a  morbid  secre- 
tion from  the  liver  of  the  spermaceti  whale. 
It  Is  very  much  prized  In  Asia  and  Africa, 
where  It  Is  made  use  of  to  flavour  luxurious 
dishes :  In  Europe,  It  is  highly  valued  as  an 
article  of  perfumery. 

AlCBIDEXTER  (am&o,  both ;  and  dexeer, 
a  right  hand :  Lot.),  a  person  wbo  can  use 
both  hands  with  equal  facility,  and  for  the 
same  purposes  that  the  generality  of  people 
do  their  right  hands. 

AM'BIENT  (omMo,  I  encompass:  Lat:)^ 
a  term  used  for  such  bodies,  especially 
fluids,  as  encompass  others  oa.  all  sides: 
thus,  the  air  Is  frequently  cidled  an  ambient 
fluid.  In  consequence  of  being  dilfused  round 
all  terrestrial  bodies.     • 

AlfBIT  ov  A  FiGOBS  (same  der<v.),  in 
Mathematics,  the  Perimeter^  or  the  sum  of 
the  lines  by  which  a  flgure  is  bounded. 

AMBLTO'PIA  {ambhOpia,  from  omUiis, 
dull ;  and  &p*,  the  sight :  Gr.),  In  Medicine,  a 
term  for  dimness  of  sight. 

AMBROVLA  (Gr.,  from  ambro9io9,  im- 
mortal), in  heathen  Antiquity,  the  food  of 
the  gods.  Hence,  whatever  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  the  taste  or  smell  haa  been  termed 

OmbTMUli. 

AM'BRT,  in  Ecclesiastical  Architecture, 
a  place  in  which  were  deposited  charters, 
fta,  and,  when  it  was  inside  the  church,  the 
vessels  of  the  altar.  In  ancient  abbeys 
and  priories,  there  was  an  office  under  this 
denomination,  in  which  were  laid  up  all  the 
charities  for  the  poor. 

AMBUR'BIUM  {amb,  about;  and  m^s. a 
city :  LaL\  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  solemn 
procession  round  the  city,  made  annually, 
or  to  avert  some  calamity  which  suddenly 
threatened;  the  victim  accompanied  it, 
and  was  afterwards  saoriflced. 

AMBUSCA'DB,  or  AM'BUSH  (tmbUche, 
ambush :  Fr.),  In  the  Military  art.  a  place 
where  soldiers  may  lie  concealed,  till 
they  flnd  an  opportunity  to  surprise  the 
enemy. 

AMEN'  (truly:  BOkX  hi  Scripture  lan- 
guage, a  solemn  conclusion  to  prayer,  em- 
ployed by  the  Hebrews,  signifying  verily, 
or  so  be  it. 


AMENIVB  HONORA'BLV  (aiiMiuIe.  a  pe- 
nalty: Fr.\  in  French  Law,  an  infamous 
lilnd  of  ponlsbment  forraerlj  inflicted  in 
Prance  on  traitors,  parricides,  or  sacrile- 
gious persons.  It  was  of  two  kinds :  one 
consisted  in  the  mere  acknowledgment  of 
the  olfenoe,  in  open  court,  bareheaded,  and 
kneeling:  which  was  eaUed  the  timple  or 
dry  amende.  In  the  other,  the  offender  was 
obliged  to  kneel  in  his  shirts  with  a  torch  in 
his  hand,  and  a  rope  about  his  neck,  being 
conducted  hj  the  executioner :  which  was 
called  the  omende  honorable  in  fifrurit.  It 
was,  and  still  is  sometimes,  joined  with 
capital  punishment. ^The  common  accep- 
tation of  the  term  indicates  that  an  open 
vology  is  made  for  an  oflience  or  injury 
dk>ne^ 

AMBITTA'CEA  (amaUum,  a  thong :  £at), 
a  natural  order  of  trees  snd  shrubs,  distin- 
guished by  their  unisexual  flowers,  the 
staminiferons  ones  being  in  catkins.  The 
order  Includes  the  birch,  alder,  willow, 
poplar,  plane,  haa^  beech,  Spanish  chest- 
nut, and  oak. 

AMERITEMJUIT  (d  merei,  at  the  mercy : 
FrX  a  pecuniary  punishment  imposed  on  of- 
ftaders,  at  the  mercy  of  the  court.  A  merre- 
ments  differ  from  fines.  Inasmuch  as  the 
latter  are. defined,  and  ue  former  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  fsnlt,  or  more  properly  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  statute  of 
Magna  (%arta  ordains,  that  a  freeman  is 
not  to  be  amerced  for  a  small  fault,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  offence,  by  his  peers  and 
CQiuds. 

AHBRIOANIStf ,  any  word  or  phrase  In 
general  use  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  which  deTiates  from  the 
Bngliah  standard.  Of  these,  a  great  pro- 
portion are  words  of  local  character,  ori- 
ginally taken  from  different  counties  in 
England,  by  the  first  emigrants.  Others  are 
words  formeriy  used  by  English  writers, 
but  which  have  become  obsolete. 

AlfETHTST  iamethiuiM,  a  remedy 
against  drunkenness:  €hr.\  the  oritntal 
amethyst  Is  a  Tariety  of  Oobuhditic,  and 
Is  composed  almost  entirely  of  alumina. 
The  common  amethyst  Is  a  variety  of  quartz, 
consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  coloured  in 
Tarious  dades  of  violet,  by  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese.  It  is  usually  found 
crystallised  in  six-sided  prisms,  with  a  six- 
sided  pyramid  at  the  end.  It  occurs  in 
Europe  and  India.  The  Persians  believed 
that  wine  drunk  out  of  an  amethystine  cup 
would  not  intoxicate :  hence  the  name. 

AMIAN'THUS,  or  ASBES'TOS  iamUaitos, 
nndeflled ;  asbestos.  Inextinguishable :  QrX 
names  applied  to  different  minerals  which 
agree  in  the  possession  of  a  fibrous  stnie- 
ture,  arising  from  the  parallel  position  of 
long  capillary  crystals.  They  are  varieties 
of  amphibole.  In  that  form  called  amian- 
thus, the  threads  are  easily  separated,  are 
very  flexible,  and  have  a  silky  lustre.  They 
may  be  made  to  serve  as  the  wick  of  a  lamp, 
and  can  even  be  woven  into  a  flre-proof 
cloth.  It  occurs  in  Ck>r8ica,  Savoy,  Corn- 
wall, and  elsewhere.  Common  asbestos  is 
of  a  dull  green  eolonr,  and  has  little  flexi- 
bUlty. 

AMICnrS  fXot.),  In  Roman  Antiquity, 


any  upper  garment  worn  over  tlse  1;amie. 

A  part  of  the  dress  worn  by  m  Ilomai: 

Catholic  priest,  &c.,  under  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical costume,  at  mass,  Ac.  It  Is  a.  SQuare 
piece  of  linen  drawn  over  Uie  shoaldersw 

AMID'-SHIPS,  a  Naval  term,  si^nifyin? 
in  the  middle  of  the  ship,  applied  elcl&er  to 
length  or  breadth. 

AMIION  {Amun:  Bi/ypL\  the  name  of 
an   Egyptian  deity,  whom   the    Bomans 
termed  Jupiter  Ammon.    He  was   usualij 
represented  with  a  ram's  head.    Tbere  waj 
a  magnificent  temple  erected  to  him  In  a 
sacred  grove  of  trees  in  the  oasis  no^r  called 
the  Oasis  of  Slwah,  with  an  oracle  famous 
thrsugh  many  ages.    It  was  so  renovmed, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  crossed  the  desert 
to  consult  it,  and  ttie  priests  telling  him 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  god,  he   ever 
afterwards  claimed   divine  origin.     Gam- 
byses  sent  an  army  of  50,000  men  to  de- 
stroy the  temple,  but  the  tradition  runs 
that  they  never  reached  it,  and  never  re- 
turned.   Some  ruins  of  the  temple  still 
exist. 

AMMOinA,    a  colourless    gas,  with    a  | 
strongly  pungent  odour,  exhibicing  an  a1-  ' 
kaline  reaction  with  test  p^)er.    By  pres- 
sure it  may  be  condensed  into  a  liquid.    It 
is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of    700 
times  its  vol  nme.  It  is  a  combination  of  th  ree 
volumes  of  hydmgen  and  one  of  nitrogen, 
but  it  cannot  be  formed  directly  from  these 
gases.    It  must  be  obtained  from  some  of 
its  compounds ;  it  is  found  In  large  qnao- 
tities  during  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas, 
and  is  a  product  of  the  decompoaition  of 
animal  matters  containing  nitrogen.  'When 
a  solution  of  ammonia  Is  treated  with  acids, 
a  series  of  salts  Is  obtained,  resembling 
completely  the  corresponding  salts  of  pot- 
ash and  soda.    If  sal-ammoniar,  which  is  a 
hydrochlorate  of    ammonia,   is    properly 
brought  into  connection  with  mercury,  an  ^ 
amalgam  is  formed,  similar  to  the  amalgams 
formed  by  mercury,  potassium,  and    so-  • 
dium.     Hence  It  Is  supposed  there  is  a    ■ 
metal  which  has  received  the  name  of  am- 
monium, but  all  attempts  to  obtain  It  as  a    ' 
separate  substance  have  hitherto  failed.  I 
Ammonia  received  its  name  from  having 
been  found  In  old  times  in  the  ordure  of  >, 
camels,  near  the  temple  of  Ammon. 

AMMONIAC,  or  GUM  AMMO'KIAG,  a  ' 
resinous  substance  brought  from  the  East  , 
Indies  In  drops  or  granules.  The  best  kind  ■ 
is  of  a  yellowish  colour  without,  and  white  j 
wlUiin.  It  is  the  produce  of  some  nmbelli-  ; 
ferous  plant  not  yet  accurately  determined,  i  j 

AMMOKlTEa    [See  Coaxir  AiatORis.l 

AMMUNITION  (muaitto:  LaL\  all  war- 
like stores,  and  especially  powder,  ball, 
bombs,  guns,  and  other  weapons  necessary 
for  warfare. 

AM'NESTY  itataOgtia :  from  a,  not ;  and 
mnaomai,  I  remember:  Or.\  an  act  by 
which  two  parties  at  variance  promise  to 
pardon  and  bury  In  oblivion  all  that  is  jmst. 
It  Is  more  especially  used  for  a  pardon 
frranted  by  a  prince  to  his  rebeUlons  sub- 
jects. 

AMCMTTM  (khaniAma:  Arab.;  omAnos: 
OrX  one  of  the  aromatic  herbs  formeriy 
used  for  the  preservation  of  dead  bodies: 
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whence  Is  deilTed  the  word  vnammj/.  Its 
arommtio  seeds  mre  much  used,  under  the 
name  of  eardamomg,  graina  ofparadiae,  Ac 
It  belongs  to  the  same  nsL  ord.  as  the  ginger 
and  turmeric,  and  Is  allied  to  the  arrow- 
root (MaramitO. 

AMOR'PHODS  (a,  vlthoat;  worpAs, 
fnrm :  Gr.\  destitute  of  regular  figure. 
TbQs  felspar  Is  found  hoth  crrstaUised  and 
amon^ous. 

AMORTIZATION  (mor«.  death :  ZaL),  In 
Law,  an  alienation  of  lands  or  tenements 
iu  mortmain,  which  see. 

AMPHIABTHBO'SIS  (ampki,  round- 
about ;  and  ortkroo,  I  fasten  hy  joints :  Or.\ 
In  Anstomy,  a  term  for  such  junctures  of 
tKines  as  baye  motion  similar  to  that  of  the 
articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  rertebre. 

AMPHIB'IA  iampkibiM,  lirlog  a  double 
life :  from  oaraM,  on  both  sides ;  and  Ma, 
bodily  strength :  €hrO,  a  class  of  rertebrate 
animals,  in  which  the  Babrachia  (frogs, 
toads,  sidamanders,  and  tritons),  the  Siren 
and  Pratetu  are  placed.  In  strictness  It  is 
only  these  animals  which  are  equally  adapt- 
ed by  the  possession  both  of  lungs  and 
ijraochte  for  liTln^  in  air  and  water  that 
can  be  called  amphibious,  and  this  is  only 
the  esse  with  flTe  genera,  tIx.  Siren,  Lepldo- 
etren,  Proteus,  Axolotl.andMenobrauchns. 

AMPHI'BOLB  iampMbdos,  equivocal: 
Or.),  in  Mineralogy,  one  of  the  forms  of 
Lumblende,  taking  its  name  from  Its  re- 
semblance to  auffite. 

AMPHIBO'LIA,  or  AXPHIBOL-OGT 
amphOotoa,  equlrocal;  and  logo$,  a  dis- 
roarse :  Or.).  In  Rhetoric,  ambiguity  of  ex- 
pression, when  a  sentence  conveys  a  double 
meaning.  It  ts  distinguished  from  an  equi- 
vocation, which  lies  in  a' single  word. 

AMPHICmrONS  (according  to  the  an- 
cients, from  AmphiOifcn,  near  whose  tem- 
ple the  council  was  held ;  but  probably  from 
ampkieUoiua,  dwellers  around :  Or.>,  in  Gre- 
cian Antiquity,  assemblies  composed  of  de- 
puties from  different  states  of  Greece. 
That  which  obtained  the  name,  by  pre- 
eminence, met  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring 
at  Delphi,  and  in  the  autumn  at  Thermo- 
pyiaa ;  and  decided  all  dliferences,  especially 
in  matten  of  rrtiglon,  between  any  of  the 
Grecian  states :  their  determinations  being 
held  sarred  and  Inviolable. 

AMPHISBiBVA  (ampkUbaima  :  from  am- 
phi,  on  both  sides ;  and  baino,  I  go :  6r.),  a 
geuns  of  harmless  serpents,  which  are  sup- 
posed capable  of  moving  backwards  or 
forwards,  with  equal  facility.  This  belief 
has  arisen  from  the  two  extremities,  being 
e<]ttaUy  obtuse,  and  the  scales  of  the  head 
helng  the  same  as  those  on  the  hack.  They 
are  natives  of  Bontli  America,  andHve  upon 
ants. 

AMPBITHB'ATBB  (amph  Uheatron  i  from 
ampM,  on  both  sides;  and  theatron,  a 
theatre :  Or.),  in  Antiquity,  a  spacious  edl- 
flce,  built  either  round  or  oval,  like  a  double 
theatre,  with  a  number  of  risl&g  seats,  upon 
which  the  people  used  to  sit  and  behold  the 
combsu  ct  gladiators,  or  of  wild  beasts,  and 
other  sports.  Some  of  them,  as  the  Ooli- 
Bcum  at  Rome,  were  capable  of  eontainlug 
from  so,000  to  80,000  spectators.  The  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  amphitheatre  were  the 


anna,  or  place  were  the  gladiators  fouirl^t ; 
the  eavea,  or  hollow  pUce  where  the  beastr 
were  kept ;  the  podhaa,  or  projeeticm  at  the 
top  of  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  arena, 
and  assigned  to  the  senators ;  the  gradus, 
or  benches,  rising  all  round  above  the 
podium ;  the  adittu,  or  entrances ;  and  the 
vomitoria,  or  gates  which  terminated  the 
adltus. 

AM'PUITRITK  (Ampkitrite,  a  goddess  of 
the  sea).  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  marine 
worms,  living  in  tubes  composed  of  grams 
of  sand.  They  have  short  golden-colourvd 
bristles,  arranged  in  one  or  two  rows,  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  head. 

AJf'PHORA  (amphoreua,  having  two  han- 
dles :  Or.),  in  Antiquity,  a  liquid  measure  in 
use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  Iiad 
two  handles,  and  was  sometimes  used  as  an 
architectural  ornament. 

AMPLIFIGA'TKm  (ampHfteatio,  a  mag- 
nifying: LatO,  in  Rhetoric,  part  of  a 
discourse  or  speech.  In  which  a  crime  is  ag- 
gravated, a  praise  or  commendation  height- 
ened, or  a  narration  enlarged,  by  such  an 
cniMieratton  of  circumstances  as  will  ex 
dte  strong  emotions  in  the  minds  of 
the  auditors.  It  differs  from  exaggeratiw 
in  which  circumstances  and  facts  art> 
heightened  in  eoUmring,  so  as  to  exceed 
the  reality. 

AMTLITUDS  rawplitiido,  size:  LaU,  in 
Astronomy,  an  arc  of  the  horizon,  inter- 
cepted between  theeast  or  west  point  and 
the  centre  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  planet,  at  itr 

rising  or  setting. The  word  is  soroetlraeF 

hsed  to  express  the  horizontal  distance  to 
which  a  projectile  is  thrown,  or  the  range. 

Amplituob,  HAGKBTiOAii,  Is  an  arc  of 

the  horizon,  contained  between  the  centre 
of  the  celestial  body,  when  rising  or  set- 
ting, and  the  east  or  west  point  of  the 
compass. 

AMPUL'LA  (Lot),  an  ancient  drinking 
cup;  but  among  ecclesiastical  writers, 
one  of  the  sacred  vessels  used  at  the  altar. 
The  ampulla  still  holds  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of 
Bngland  and  France.  That  which  Is  used 
tn  Bngland  is  of  the  purest  cliased  gold, 
and  represents  an  eagle  with  expanded 
wings  standing  on  a  pedestal  near  seven 
taches  in  height,  and  weighing  about  ten 
ounces.  It  was  deposited  in  the  Tower  by 
the  Black  Prince,  and  Is  still  preserved 
there  with  the  other  regalia. 

AM'ULET  (amnUtum;  Lot. :  from  hama- 
let :  Arab.),  a  superstitious  charm  or  preser- 
vative against  mischief,  witchcraft,  or  dis- 
eases. Amulets  were  made  of  stone,  metal, 
animals,  and,  tn  fiict,  of  everything  which 
fancy  or  caprice  suggested.  Sometimes 
they  consisted  of  words,  characters,  and 
sentences,  ranged  in  a  particular  order,  and 
engraved  upon  wood.  &C.,  and  were  worn 
about  the  neck  or  some  other  part  of  the 
body.  At  other  tiroes  they  were  neither 
written  nor  engraved,  but  prepared  with 
many  supetstitious  ceremonies,  great  re- 
(fard  being  usually  paid  to  the  Influence  of 
the  stars. 

AMUSETT^  (a  toy:  Pr.),  a  small  one- 
pound  cannon,  formerly  employed  in  war 
in  mountainous  regions :  and  which,  for 
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llghtneM  and  facility  of  moyement,  was 
foand  to  poBseM  great  advantages. 

AMYQ'DALOID  {amygdaUt  an  almond  ; 
and  etdo$t  form :  Or.),  a  term  applied  to 
rocks  In  which  minerals  are  Imbedded,  like 
almonds  in  a  cake. 

A'MTL  {amuloHt  starch :  Or.)^  In  Chemistry 
a  hypothetical  compound  radlcal.consistlng 
of  ten  atoms  of  carbon,  and  eleven  of  hy- 
drogen. It  forms  with  other  substances  a 
series  of  ethers  and  compounds,  which  cor^ 
respond  to  those  formed  by  ordinary 
alcohoL  Potato  oil  and  fusel  oil,  matters 
obtained  on  the  distillation  of  potatoes  and 
grain,  are  examples  of  these  compounds. 

A'NA,  the  Latin  naU«r  plural  termination, 
given  to  the  names  of  amusing  miscellanies, 
consisting  of  anecdotes,  traits  of  character, 
and  Incidents  relating  to  any  person  or  sub- 
ject. It  is  .used  in  English,  French,  and 
Latin  works,  and  was  first  adopted  in  the 
'  Valeslana,*  which  were  detached  obscrva- 
clons  on  passages  of  classical  antiquity  by 
Che  celebrated  Valols,  and  published  at 

E>arls  in   ISOS. Aha   (ana,  each:    Or.), 

among  Physicians,  denotes  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  Ingredients  which  Immediately 
precede  it  in  prescriptions :  as  syrup  and 
water,  ana,  oo,  or  a  jll. ;  that  Is,  of  syrup 
and  water  each  two  ounces. 

ANABAPTISTS  {ana,  signifying  repeti- 
tion ;  and  bmptizo,  1  dip  under :  Or.),  a  name 
f riven  to  a  Christian  sect  because  they  ob- 
ected  to  infant  baptism,  and  baptized  again 
those  who  joined  them.  They  were  known 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  as  Cata- 
phrygians  and  Novatlans,  ftc.  But  they  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  sects  which 
appeared  in  Germany  in  1S21,  immediately 
after  the  rise  of  Lutberanism.  These  latter 
at  Brst  preached  up  an  entire  freedom  from 
all  subjection  to  the  civil  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical power,  and  committed  frightful 
excesses ;  but  the  tenet  from  whence  they 
took  their  name,  was  their  rebaptizing  all 
new  converts  to  their  sect.  They  were 
put  down  with  some  difflcuity  and  great 
slaughter,  their  leader,  Mttncer,  beinff  killed. 
The  struggle  they  made  was  a  political  as 
well  as  a  religious  one :  It  was  a  contest 
between  the  lower  and  upper  classes.  The 
Baptists  of  England  form  a  distinct  sect, 
without  any  connection  with  the  Anabap- 
tists here  spoken  of. 

ANA'BASIS  (a  going  up :  Or.),  the  title 
of  Xenophon's  description  of  the  younger 
Cyrus's  expedition  against  his  brother  Aitax- 
erxes.  King  of  Persia,  b.o.  401.  A  body  of 
Greek  mercenaries  formed  part  of  Cyrus' 
army,  and  Xenophon  accompanied  them, 
ultimately  obtaining  mfliury  command. 
When  Cyrus  lost  his  life  on  the  plains  of 
Cunaxa,  the  retreat  of  the  *  Ten  Thousand ' 
commenced. — Arrlan  also  gave  tne  name 
of  Anabasis  to  a  work  In  w)ilch  be  described 

the  campaigns  of  Alexander  th^  Great. 

A5ABA8I8,  among  Physicians,  denotes 
either  the  increase  or  augmen'tatlon  of  a 
fever  in  general,  or  of  any  particular  pa- 
roxysm. 

ANABRO'SIS  iOr. :  from  ana,  through ; 
and  brO$i»,  an  eating  out),  in  Medicine,  a 
corroston  of  the  aol^d  parts  by  acrid  hu- 
nonra. 


ANACAR'DIUM  (a,  without ;  and  kardia, 
a  heart:  Or.,  because  the  seeds  are  not 
within  the  fruit),  the  botanical  name  of  the 
genus  uf  the  tree  producing  the  Cashew 
Nut,  which  see. 

ANACATHAR'SIS  ((Tr.fmm  anakaUiairo, 
I  cleanse  thoroughly).  In  Medicine,  a  cleans- 
ing of  the  lungs,  by  expectoration. Tbia 

term  is  likewise  applied  by  divines  to  the 
clearing  up  of  obscure  passages  of  Scripture, 
by  a  spiritual  Interpretation. 

ANACH'RONISM  (ana,  backwards;  and 
ehronos,  time  :  Or.),  in  Literature,  an  error  i 
with  respect  to  chronplogy,  by  which  an 
event  is  placed  earUer  than  it  really  hap- 
pened ;  in  which  sense  It  stands  oppoaice  to 
parachronism. 

ANACOLU'THON  (anafcoZotttAon,  wan  ting 
sequence:  Or.),  in  Grammar  or  Rhetoric,  a 
want  of  coherency,  generally  arising  from 
inattention  on  the  part  of  the  writer  or 
orator. 

ANACREONTIC  Vebsb,  a  term  applied 
to  lyrical  pieces  with  a  convivial  oram&tory 
turn,  such  as  the  Greek  poet  Anacreon  com- 
posed. The  verses  of  that  poet  have  an 
elegant  simplicity  which  has  never  been 
equalled  by  his  numerous  imitators. 

ANADIPLO'SIS  (Or.,  from  anadiploo,  I 
make  doable),  a  figure  in  Rhetoric  and 
Poetry,  in  which  the  last  word  or  words  of 
a  sentence  are  rei^eated  at  the  b^luuins  of 
the  next. 

ANi&STHET'ICS  (a,  priv. ;  and  aisthetir 
cos,  itted  for  perception  :  Or.),  substances 
which  produce  insensibility,  apparently  by 
suspending  certain  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system :  among  these,  the  vapour 
of  ether  and  of  chloroform  are  the  most 
manageable,  and  have  lately  attracted 
much  notice  In  reference  to  the  per- 
forming of  surgical  operations  under  their 
Influence. 

AN'AGRAM  (anagrammo,  a  transpoaltloa 
of  letters :  from  ana,  up  and  down ;  and 
gramma,  a  letter :  Or.),  the  change  of  one 
word  or  phrase  into  another,  by  reading  the 
letters  backwards,  or  by  transposing  them. 
Anagrams  were  very  common  among  the 
indents,  and  occasionally  contained  some 
happ;^  allusion;  but  perhaps  none  were 
mc^  appropriate  than  the  anagram  made 
by  Dr.  Bumey  on  the  name  of  the  bero  of 
the  Nile,  just  after  that  Important  victory 
took'  place :  Ho&ATto  NKI.S05,  '  Honor  eat 
aJfUo: 

ANALECTTA  ianaXepo,  I  pick  up :  Or.), 
a  coUiectlon  qf  extracts  xrom  diilereut 
works. 

ANALEM'MA  (anoianibano,  I  take  up: 
^.),  iri  Geometry,  an  orthographic  projec- 
tion of  the  sphere,  on  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian. 

ANALEPTICS  (same  word.  In  the  sense  of 
I  recover),  in  Medicine,  restoratives  which 
serve  to  repair  the  strength,  and  to  raise  the 
depressed  spirits. 

AN'ALOGTJE  {analogos,  according  to  due 
proportion :  Or.),  in  Comparative  Anatomy, 
an  organ  which  resembles  another  in  its 
functional  relations;  thus,  the  wing  of  a 
bird  is  analogous  to  the  wing  of  the  flying 
lizard,  and  to  the  wing  of  an  insect,  though 
it  be  not  in  Its  structural  rcbitlons  the  cor- 
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re<ipoiidIii9  ofsan  of  tbe  body.  GBeeHoxo- 

LOGT.J 

ANAL'OGT  (nine  deriv.\  orUrinany  slg- 
nlfled  resemblance  of  relaUon«;  bat  ft  Is 
n.>\T  ostuilly  understood  to  mean  any  sort 
of  reaemblaaoe  affording  a  groand  for  ar- 
c-'irnents  which  do  not  amonnt  to  a  eom- 

f'le  Indnecion.  If  A  and  B  resemble  each 
'Uier  In  certain  respects,  and  If  a  proposi- 
tt'Ti  Is  tme  of  A,  it  Is  arsrned  that  It  Is  also 
'  "ue  of  BL  The  force  of  this  argument  will 
''^  pend  <m  the  degree  of  relationship  that 

«'ii=ts  between  A  and  B. In  Geometir, 

!t  is  the  same  as  proportion. —  In  Gram- 
11  v.  it  is  a  conformity  to  the  principles  of 

r>?anixatlon  of  the  different  words  or  coh 

.  crionsof  wordSb ^As  to  its  meaning  in 

Natural  History,  see  Homoi<oot. 

ANAIjTSIS  (analuait,  from  aaahio,  I  nn- 
V>ose :  Or.),  In  Chemistry,  the  separation  of 
any  substance  into  Its  constituent  parts. 
It  Is  either  qualitative  or  qnantltatire. 
f^'ialitatixe  analysis  ascertains  the  uatttre  of 
II. e  elements:  quanUtatioe,  their  relative 

•I  "lOvnta. ^VOLDM XTRIGAI.  ASALTBU,  Or 

tLie  quantltatire  estimation  of  chemical 
i=  -ihstances  by  measure,  is  an  easy  method 
>t  asrertaining  Uie  qnantity  of  a  given 
substance  which  a  certain  solution  or  com- 
;  uiid  contains.  Chemists  are  coDtinnaliy 
I  teding  to  determine  such  a  question,  for 
'  "uiy  purposes,  especially  for  ascertaining 
'■'e  commercial  value  of  Ukalls,  manga- 
T.<.  •«,  chloride  of  lime.  Indigo,  and  many 
'  *vUer  substances.  Suppose,  for  example, 
'*  f  with  to  know  how  much  potash  a  cer- 
'lin  solution  contains.  We  measure  off  a 
k'.ven  quantity,  and  ascertain  how  much 
-i'  id  of  a  known  strength  Is  required  to  sa- 
tiroelt.  This  being  done,  a  simple  calcu- 
li t  ion  completes  the  operation,  and  tbis 
cticulation  may  be  spared  by  the  inspection 

'^  a  prerlonsly-prepared  table. Ajsa- 

iTsis,  amons  Grammarians,  Is  the  explain- 
'i-tf  the  etymiriogy,  construction,  and  Qt^r 

I  ropertles  of  words. Axaltsib  la  fre- 

I'l'-atly  emviojed  to  signify  the  algebraical 

•  ranches  of   pure    mathematics. ^Ava- 

lAsis  Is  likewise  used  for  a  brief,  but 
i:.ethodIeil,  Ulustrttion  of  the  principles 
of  a  scienoe ;  in  whii^h  sense  It  is  nearly 
\vnonymons  With  what  Is  termed  a  J^\ 

I  ANAHORFHO'BIB  ItmamorphMt,  from  ' 
nnaTturpkoo,  I  renovate :  Or.\  In  Per8|)eo- 1 
tive  and  Fainting,  the  representation  of 
6<)ine  Image,  either  on  a  plane  or  curved  i 
.  surface,  deformed,  or  distorted ;  which  in  ' 
I  a  certain  point  of  view  appears  regular  and 
ui  jast  propmtion. 

ASATASST,  a  foot  In  Greek  and  I^In 
metre,  consisting  of  two  short  qrUables 
^nd  a  long  one.  The  French  la^iguage  Is 
macb  mope  abundant  In  anapsnts  tlian  the 
i^i'Slish,  which  is  richer  In  dactyls.  We 
hire,  however,  several  poems  in  an  anar 
I'Srsiie  measnUe,  composed  of  couplets,  each 
Une  having  four  aoapests :  thus. 
They  are  tme  to  the  last  of  their  blood 

and  their  breath. 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  har- 
vest of  death. 
ANapB'ORA  (a  raising  up :  Gr.),  the  re- 
petition of  the  same  word  or  phrase  at  the 


beginning  of  several  sacce«8lve  sentences. 

^AaAPHORA,  In  Astronomy,  an  aaren - : on 

or  rising  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  z(m1\hc, 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  by  the  daily 
course  of  the  heavens. 

ANAPLEROT'ICS  ianaplfroe,  I  flU  np : 
Or.\  medicines  which  promote  Che  growth 
of  flesh  in  wounds  and  ulcers. 

A'NARCHT  (cauirehia,  want  of  gorem- 
ment :  Or.),  a  disorderly  society  without  a 
government. 

ANASAR'CA  {ana,  thnragfaoot ;  and  earr, 
the  Oesh :  ^.),  a  diffusion  of  water  tliruUKb 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  limbs,  aa 
in  dropsy, 

A5ASTALTIG8  ianattaltOooe,  fit  for  rut- 
ting bark  :  Or.),  In  Pharmacy,  astringent  or 
styptic  medicines. 

AXASTAT'IC  PmirrnfG  {ana»tati»,  n 
setting  up  again:  Or.},  a  process  by  which 
the  productions  of  typography,  lithognii>l>}-, 
or  engraving,  may  be  transferred  from  tlie 
originals  without  Injury  to  them,  and  after- 
wards fixed  on  metal  or  wood,  so  as  to  U.* 
printed  from  again. 

ANASTOMOSIS  (Or.,  from  anaslomoo,  I 
furnish  with  a  mouth),  InotcuUUion :  ap- 
plied to  the  opening  of  one  vessel  into 
another.  It  occurs  with  arteries,  veius. 
and  lymphatics.  In  the  animal  body. 

ANASTROPHE  (Or.,  from  anastrepho,  I 
turn  upside  down),  in  Rhetoric,  the  inver- 
sion of  words  In  a  sentence,  or  the  pUclng 
them  out  of  their  natural  order. 

ANATH'KMA  (a  person  exposed  to  public 
reprobation :  Or.),  among  Ecclesiastical 
writers,  the  word  is  usually  Intended  to 
express  the  cutting  off  a  person  from  the 
privileges  of  society,  and  from  oomrouniou 
with  the  faithfuL  The  anathema  differs 
from  simple  excommunication,  inasmuch 
as  the  former  is  attended  with  curses  and 
execrations. 

AMA'TOMT  itnuttoml,  from  tmatemno,  I 
cut  np :  Or.),  in  Its  widest  sense,  signifies 
the  dissection  of  organised  bodies,  witli  a 
view  to  discover  their  structure,  and  the 
connection  of  the  parts.  Anatomy  Is  the 
basis  of  Physiology,  the  object  of  which  Is 
the  discovery  of  function ;  and  both  form 
the  indispensable  basis  of  Medldne.  The 
object  of  OomparaticeAnaiomif  Is  the  dis- 
covery of  the  dUEerences  in  structure  and 
organization  which  obtain  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  from  the  simplest  forms 
to  the  most  complex,  and  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  life  on  the  planet  to  the  present 
epoch.  Deaeriptive  AnaUmta  Is  concerned 
with  healthy  structure,  and  is  the  necessary 
basis  of  Pathologieal  Anetamp,  wliich  is 
concerned  with  diseased  structuresL 

AK'CESTOBS  {antMre*  :  Fr.),  those  from 
whom  a  person  is  descended  in  a  direct 
line,  the  father  and  mother  not  included. 
Both  law  and  custom  make  a  difference 
between  ancestors  and  predeeessors,  the 
first  being  applied  to  a  natural  person,  as 
a  man  and  his  ancestors,  and  the  latter  to 
a  body  politic,  as  a  bishop  and  his  prede- 
cessors. 

AK'CHOR  (onfeum:  Or.),a  heavy,  strong, 
crooked  Instrument  of  iron,  cast  or  dropped 
from  a  ship  into  the  water,  to  retain  her  in 
a  convenient  station  \n  a  harbour,  road,  or 
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rf  7er.  Ancbora  were  at  flrst  mere  weights  : 
afterwards,  as  at  present,  they  were  In- 
tended to  fasten  In  the  ground.  They  are 
so  contrived  as  to  sink  into  the  earth  the 
moment  they  reach  it,  and  to  bear  a  great 
strain  before  they  can  be  loosened  or  dis- 
lodged. Every  ship  has,  or  onght  to  have, 
three  principal  anchors,  with  a  cable  to 
each,  Tlz.  the  $heet,  the  beet  bower,  and  the 
«mal{  boweTt  so  called  from  their  nsoal  situa- 
tion on  the  ship's  bows.  There  are  besides 
small  anchors  for  moving  a  ship  from  place 
to  place  in  a  harbour  or  river,  where  tliere 
may  not  he  room  or  wind  for  sailing ;  these 
are  the  sfrAim-anchor,  the  hedge,  and  the 
grapnel.  The  last,  however,  is  chiefly  de- 
signed for  boats. 

AN'CHORAGE  (same  deriv.X  ground  fit 
for  holding  the  anchor ;  also  the  duty  paid 
by  ships  for  the  use  of  the  haven  where 
they  cast  anchor.  

AN'CHORET,  AN'CHORTTB,  or  AS- 
ACR'OKET  (anaehBritle,  from  anaehOreo,  I 
withdraw :  Or.),  in  a  general  sense,  means 
a  hermit,  or  one  who  voluntarily  lives  apart 
from  the  world.  Retirement  from  all 
society  has,  by  vast  numbers,  been  con- 
sidered as  facilitAting  the  attainment  of  a 
virtuous  life.  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  where 
Christianity  became  strongly  tinged  with 
the  peculiar  notions  of  the  East,  the 
anchorets  were  most  numerous ;  and  from 
those  who  lived  in  cells  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
church,  sprang  the  convents  of  a  later 
period,  which  were  filled  with  Inmates 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  tumult  and 
bloodshed  that  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  ages. 

ANCHO'VY  ianetoe:  Ttal),  a  small  sea- 
flsh  belonging  to  the  genus  Engrauiie  of 
Naturalists.  It  is  allied  to  the  herring,  and 
is  taken  in  large  quantities  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  nlght-flshing.  It  is  also  taken  on 
the  British  coasts. 

ANCHTLO'SIS  (anktOSsis,  from  ankuloo, 
I  crook :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  stiffness  or  im- 
mobility of  the  joints,  arising  from  various 
causes,  and  often  connected  with  defor- 
mities of  the  limbs.  For  the  most  part  It  is 
the  result  of  inflammation  in  the  membrane 
lining  the  Joints. 

ANOCKirBS  ianklfn,  the  bent  arm :  (?r.), 
in  Architecture,  the  consoles,  or  ornaments 
on  the  key  stones  of  arches  or  sides  of 
doors. 

ANCTTiE  or  ANCI'LE  iZat),  In  Anti- 
quity,* small  brazen  shield  belonging  to 
Mars,  which  fell,  as  was  pretended,  from 
heaven  In  the  reign  of  Nttma  Pompilius : 
when  a  voice  was  heard,  dedlArlng  that 
Rome  should  be  mistress  of  the  world 
as  long  as  she  should  preserve  this  holy 
buckler. 

ANCTLOBLEPH'ARON  {Or.  :from  ankur 
loa,  crooked ;  and  blepJUmm,  the  ey«lld :  On), 
in  Medicine,  a  disease  of  the  eye  Which 
closes  the  eyelids. 

ANCT'£X)6L0S'8UM  (ankutoe,  crooked; 
and  gtOssa,  the  tongue :  Or.),  in  Sfedlclne,  a 
contraction  of  the  ligaments  of  the  tongUe, 
40  as  to  hinder  spee^ 

ANDAN'TE  (going :  /!a7.).  In  HtiBlc,  an 
indication  that  the  notes  arc  to  be  distinct 
from  each  other. AarnAHTB  largo  sig- 


nifies that  the  music  must  be  slow,  the 
time  exactly  observed,  and  eadi  note  dis- 
tinct. 

ANDANTITfO  (Ttal),  In  Music,  gentle, 
tender ;  somewhat  slower  than  andante. 

ANDROGTNOUS  {androifunos,  herma- 
phrodite: Gr.),  In  Botany,  an  epithet  for 
plants  bearing  separate  male  and  female 
fiowers  on  the  same  root,  without  any 
mixture  of  hermaphrodites. In  Physio- 
logy, the  possession  of  organs,  of  both 
sexes,  in  each  individual,  as  In  the  snail. 

ANDROI'DES  (jondros,  of  a  man;  and 
eidoa,  the  form  :  Or.),  in  Mechanics,  a  term 
used  to  denote  an  automaton  in  the  figure 
of  a  man,  which,  by  means  of  eertain 
springs  and  other  mechanical  contrivances, 
is  enabled  to  walk,  and  perform  other  ac- 
tions of  a  man. 

AKEMOM'ETER  (a7i«m<M,  the  wind ;  and 
metron,  a  measure :  Or.),  apparatus  for  in- 
dicating, measuring,  and  recording,  the 
direction,  force,  and  velocity,  of  the  wind. 
Various  contrivances  have  been  invented 
for  these  purposes,  and  some  one  of  them 
is  to  be  found  in  every  meteorological 
observatory.  Various  contrivances  have 
been  invented  for  this  purpose ;  the  first  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Wolflus,  who  des- 
cribed it  in  1709;  but  considerable  im- 
provements have  been  since  made  in  Its 
construction.  During  the  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Lind  with  his  anemometer, 
he  found,  in  one  instance,  that  the  force 
of  the  wind  was  such  as  to  be  e^naJ 
to  upwards  of  34  lbs.  on  a  square  foot, 
answering  to  a  velocity  of  93  miles  per 
hour  I 

ANBM'ONE  (anemoe,  the  wind:  Gr.'),n 
beautiful  flower,  originally  brought  from 
the  East,  but  now  much  cultivated  in  onr 
gardens,  nat.  order,  ranunettlaeea.  Some 
species  are  wild  iu  Britain.  The  word 
signifies  properly  wind-fiower,  because  It 
was  supposed  that  it  opened  only  when  the 
wind  blew. 

ANEM'OSCOPE  (anemoa,  the  wind ;  and 
scopeo,  1  examine :  Or.),  any  contrivance  for 
showing  from  what  point  of  the  compass 
the  wind  blows. 

ANB'PIGRAPHOUS  (a,  without,  epi- 
graphe,  an  inscription  :  €fr.),  in  Nnmisma- 
tlcs,  an  epithet  applied  to  coins  which  bear 
no  Inscription. 

AlitlSROID  BAROM'ETER  (a.  without ; 
neroa,  humid ;  and  eidos,  form :  Or.,  on  ac- 
count of  no  fiuld  being  used),  an  instru- 
ment for  Indicating  the  variations  of  at- 
mospheric pressure,  and  differing  from 
the  ordinary  barometer  in  this,  that  while, 
in  the  latter,  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere Is  measured  by  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  which  it  supports; 
In  the  former,  the  differences  of  pressure 
are  measured  by  the  effect  produced  on  a 
partially  exhausted  metallic  vessel,  the 
opposite  sides  of  which  are  more  or  less 
'brought  together,  according  as  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  is  greater  or  less.  A 
spiral  spring  resists  the  compression  of  the 
Bides:  the  motion  is  magnified  by  levers, 
and  Is  communicated  to  an  index  which 
moves  round  a  dial-pbite. 
.  AN'EURISM  ianeuruno,  I  widen :    Or.\ 


In  BargfTj,  a  dlseMed  wrellinf  of  an  arteir, 
attended  wltb  a  contlnaed  palsHtion. 

AK'OEL  iamifaoa,  a  memenger :  Gr.\  tbe 
name  siren  to  those  spiritual,  intelligent 
lyings,  who  are  supposed  to  execute  the 
wiU  of  God,  In  tbe  goremment  of  the 

world. AsosL,  the  name  of  an  ancient 

Rold  coin  tn  Bngland,  mi  called  from  bav- 
i  ng  tbe  figure  of  an  angel  upon  one  side.  It 
vrna  Inirodnced  from  France  In  tbe  time 
of  Edward  IV^  and  was  used  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  L. ;  rarying  in  value  from  6«.  8d. 
tu  10«. 

AXGEIiICA,  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natonU  order  Umbelliferte.  All  tbe 
parte  of  angidf  ca,  especially  tbe  root,  have 
a  fragrant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pleasant 
bitterish  taste.  .  It  Is  useful  In  medicine. 

AN'GBLUS  DOMIin  (angel  of  tbe  Lord : 
ImL),  a  may^r  of  tbe  Boman  Ostholle 
Church,  embodying  a  passage  in  scripture 
beglnnbiff  wltb  these  words.  It  a'SSordered 
l>7  pope  John  XZIL,  In  139S,  to  be  repeated 
three  times  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
when  tb«  cbnrdi  bell  gires  tbe  people 
warning.  This  prayer  is  also  termed  Ate 
Maria  (Hall  Mary),  from  tbls  inrocation 
being  repeatedly  employed  In  It. 

ANOIITA  (oNcJko,  I  strangle:  €fr.\  tlie 
Qaintp,  an  infiammatory  disease  of  the 
tliroac.  Also,  a  eonseqnenee  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  which  causes  difllcalty  of 
respiration,  and  is  hence  called  angina  pee- 
toris.  Angina  is  sccompanled  by  anxiety, 
and  a  sense  of  snifonKtlon. 

ANOIOePBBICOUS  (avffeUm,  a  ressei; 
snd  gperma,  seed :  Or.),  a  term  applied  by 
botanists  to  such  plants  as  liave  dieir  seeds 
enclosed  In  a  seed-TCsseL   [See  8s  rd.] 

AN'GLB  ianguitu,  a  comer:  LaD,  the 
opening,  or  mntual  indlnatlon,  of  two 
lines,  or  of  two  or  more  planes,  meeting 
In  a  polat  called  the  vertex,  or  angular  point. 

AMQiM  cw  DiEXOTiOJi,  that  compre- 

bended  between  tbe  lines  of  direction  of 

two  eottsplrtng  forcesi AaroLi  ow  Els- 

TATios,  In  Astronomy,  the  angular  height 

of  a  celestial  object  shore  tbe  horizon. 

Facial  Avols,  the  angle  made  by  ttie  lo- 
terseetlon  of  two  lines,  the  one  drawn  from 
tbe  most  prominent  part  of  the  frontal  bone 
orertiie  anterior  margin  of  tbe  upper  jaw, 
the  other  tram  tbe  external  orifice  of  tbe 
ear-passsge  along  the  floor  of  tbe  nasal 

carlty. AVOLS,    In    FortlOcatlon,   that 

formed  by  the  lines  used  In  fortlfring,  or 

making  a  place  defensible. Axolb,  In 

Geometry.  When  the  lines  forming  it 
meet  perpendiculsriy,  it  is  called  a  right 
angle,  and  is  of  90  degrees;  when  it  Is 
less  than  a  right  angle,  it  is  called 
an  aetOe  angle;  and  when  larger  than  a 
,  right  angle,  an  oMvss  angle.  When  two 
,  dreles  eross  each  other,  their  planes  form 
what  is  called  a  $pherieal  angle.  Tbe  angles 

I    made  by  solids  sre  called  solid  sngles. 

I  AVALS  OF  ivoiDnoB,  In  Optics,  the  sngle 
I  wbieh  a  ray  of  light,  fUling  upon  a  reflecting 
sarfaee,  makes  with  a  perpendicular  erected 
I  on  that  sorface  from  tbe  point  where  tbe 
njr  impinges.  The  sngle  of  Incidence  Is 
InrsriiAly  equal  to  the  sngle  of  reflection. 
— ASOLS  OF  LosoinrDB,  in  Astronomy, 
the  angle  which  is  made  at  tbe  pole  of  tbe 


ecliptic  by  two  circles,  one  passing  through 
the  celestial  object,  tbe  other  through  the 

remal  equinox. Axqls  OF  Paballaz, 

the  angle  made  by  two  lines,  the  one  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  from  a  celestlsl  object  to 
tbe  observer  as  be  actually  stands,  and  tbe 
other  to  tbe  centre  to  wbirh  Its  motion  Is 
referred— the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  tbe 

centre    of    the    earth's   orbit Visual 

A50LS,  that  formed  by  two  rays  of  llgh^ 
drawn  from  the  extreme  points  of  sn  otjeet 
to  the  centre  of  the  ey& 

I  AN 'GLEE,  or  FiSHiso  Fsoo,  a  marine 
flsh  of  singular  form,  railed  by  Ichthyolo- 
gists LopMuB  ftiaeatorluM,  It  bss  a  large 
broad  head,  a  very  wide  month,  and  three 
long  detached  bony  rays  projecting  from  its 

I  bead.  It  is  rery  roraclnus,  snd  hss  been 
taken  from  Norway  to  Madeira. 

AN'GLICISM  iangliu,  English  :  Lat.\  an 
Idiom  of  speech,  or  manner,  peculiar  to  tbe 
English. 

I  AN'GLING,  the  art  of  ensnaring  flsh  with 
a  book,  which  has  been  prevlouslr  baited 

;  with  a  small  flsh,  a  worm,  or  a  fly,  kc  Tlie 
best  season  for  angling  is  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober :  the  cooler  tbe  weather,  in  tbe  Iiot- 

'  test  months,  the  lietter ;  but  in  winter,  on 
tbe  contrary,  the  warmest  day  is  the  most 
promising.  A  cloudy  day,  after  a  moonlight 
night,  is  In  sll  cases  favourable;  as  tbe  flsh 
svold  feeding  by  moonlight,  and  sre  there' 
fore  hungry.  Warm,  lowering  days  are 
always  coveted  by  anglers. 

AEGLOSAX'OK,  the  name  of  the  English 
people,  when  the  Saxons  and  some  other 
German  tribes  had  settled  In  England,  after 
It  was  abandoned  by  tbe  Romans  in  tbe  fifth 
century,  and  bad  Introduced  their  language, 

government,    and     customs. Asolo- 

8AXOS  Lafquagb,  that  which  was  used 
sfter  the  conquest  of  England  by  tlie 
Saxons,  snd  Saxon  had  become  tbe  preva- 

'  lent  tongue  of  that  country.     It  is  the 

.  basis  of  our  present  English. 

I  AVGUI'NEAL  (next)  denotes  something 
belonging  to  or  resembling  a  snake.  Hence 
we  say,  anguineal  curve,  hjrperbohi,  verse, 
&«. 

Alf'GtriS  (Lat.\  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of 
bsfmless  reptiles,  to  which  our  blind-worm 

belongs. 

ANGUSTn'RA  CoBTKX,  a  bark  which 
comes  from  tbe  Spanish  main,  and  Is  a 
powerful  bitter.  A  poisonous  bark  is 
sometimes  found  in  commerce  under  tbe 
name  of  Spurious  Angustura. 

AN HT'DBOUS  (a,  without,  udor,  water : 
Or.)t  In  (Ttaemlstry,  a  term  applied  to  acids, 
salts,  Ac,  when  they  sre  entirely  free  from 
water.  A  salt,  for  example,  may  appear 
perfectly  dry  to  the  eye  snd  to  the  touch, 
St  the  very  time  thst  water  Is  present.  It 
Is  not  until  this  Is  driven  off  that  tbe  salt 
is  rendered  snhydrons.  Some  adds  have 
so  strong  sn  sfllnlty  for  water  that  It  Is 
with  the  utmost  diflleulty  they  can  be  pro- 
cured anhydrous^ 

ANII/INB  lanO,  indigo :  Portngoese),  a 
pale,  brownish,  oily  liquid,  obtained  In  pn>- 
portlonsUy  minute  quantity  from  coal  tar, 
but  now  manufSctured  on  a  large  scale  for 
dyeing  purposes.  It  is  a  compound  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen ;  Its  speclfls 
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gniYlty  fs  illffbtlj  beftrfer  than  water, 
when  aniline  or  Its  salts  are  treated  with 
sniuble  oxidizing  agents  a  nnmtier  of  bril- 
liant dyes  are  produced,  which  have  come 
into  extensire  nse.  The  first  of  these 
made  commercially  arailable  was  Perkins's 
manye-pnrple,  ohtaifled  by  treating  sulphate 
of  atiiliue  with  bichromate  of  potassiunu 
By  the  nse  of  this  and  other  salts  erery 
shade  of  purple  may  be  obtained  from  it, 
from  the  deepest  royal  to  faint  lilac ;  erery 
rariety  of  blue  from  a  pale  sky  tint  to  the 
deepest  ultramarine ;  all  the  gradations  of 
scarlet  and  crimson,  including  roseine,  ma- 
genta, Ac;  besides  many  shades  of  yellow 
and  green.  The  dyes  thus  produced  are 
Tcry  intense,  a  few  pounds  weight  of  the 
dye  l)eing  capable  of  colouring  some  miles 
of  fabric.  A  pound  of  it  will  impart  a  per- 
ceptible tint  to  a  larere  pond  of  water. 

ANIMA  (the  soni:  LaL),  the   soul,  or 

principle  oit  life  in  animals. Axima 

Udvdi,  a  phrase  formeriy  used  to  denote  a 
certain  pure  ethereal  substance  or  spirit, 
supposed  to  be  diffused  through  the  mass 
of  the  world,  organizing  and  actuating  the 
whole  and  the  different  partSb 

AN'IHAL  (a living  creature:  Lat.\ a  lir- 
ing  body  endued  with  sensation  and  spon- 
taneous motion.  The  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  line  of  demarcation  1>etween  the  animal 
and  regeMble  kingdoms  is  acknowledged 
by  all  naturalists.  Tlie  lowest  forms  of 
each  are  well-nigh  «mdistingaishable,  and 
hare  been  attributed  by  turns,  first  to  one 
and  then  to  the  other  domain  of  organized 
existence.  It  is,  however,  said  that  the 
best  distinction  hitherto  ascertained  is 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  food  of 
phuits  eonsists  of  inorganic  .compounds, 
whilst  animals  require  organized  matter  for 
their  support,  coupled  with  the  iaets  that 
the  alimentary  matter  of  plants  is  absorbed 
through  their  external  surface,  no  solid 
particles  being  taken  in,  whilst  that  of 
animals  goes  direct  into  their  substance. 
As  to  the  arrangement  of  animals,  see 

AsrniAL  KlVGDOX. 

AN'IMAL  FUNCTIONS  are  those  by 
which  the  materials  that  constitute  and 
support  the  bodies  of  animals  are  prepared 
and  supplied.  Tlie  principal  of  these  fnno- 
tlons  are  the  following :  circulation,  diges- 
tion, nutrition  or  assimilation,  respiration, 
and  secretion :  which  are  employed  in  pro- 
ducing animal  matter  from  the  substances 
that  compose  it,  repairing  waste,  and  get- 
ting rid  of  what  is  superfluous.  But,  besides 
these,  there  are  others,  which,  though  they 
do  not  act  like  the  foregoing,  are,  in  many 
animals,  subservient  to  various  important 
purposes. 

ANIMAL  HEAT  is  that  property  of  aU 
animals  by  which  they  preserve  a  certain 
temperature,  quite  independent  of  that  of 
the  medium  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  is  essentially  necessary  to  life.  That 
of  a  man  in  health  Is  from  aitont  940  to  100° 
rahrenheit.  Birds  maintain  a  temperature 
of  about  logo  F.  This  heat  appeare  to  de- 
pend upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the 
lungs,  and  throughout  the  body :  carbonic 
add  being  formed  in  the  lungs  by  the  union 
•f  oxygen  with  carbon,  and  water  through- 


out the  body  by  the  union  of  oxygen  wttli 
hydrogen— heat  and  vital  energy  being  in 
both  cases  the  result.  Hence  this  general 
slow  combustion,  which  is  constantly  goin^ 
on  in  the  body,  is  most  Intimately  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
heat  of  the  human  body  remains  nearly  the 
same,  when  exposed  to  extreme  degrees  oT 
temperatures  Fishes,  reptiles,  and  moat  in- 
vertebrate animals,  are  cold-blooded.  They 
have  not  tiie  power  of  maintaining  n  uni- 
form temperature,  and  their  beat  depends 
upon  that  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

AN^IMAL  KING'DOM,  Tna,  is  divided  hy 
naturaltsts  into  five  provinces  or  sutK^infc- 
doms :  viz.  1.  Ykrtsbrata  (animals  wltb 
a  jointed  back-bone).  S.  M01.1.C8OA  (sbell- 
flsh  and  their  allies).  S.  Abtioui^ta  fcn^s, 
spiders.  Insects,  worms).  4.  Badiata  (8c&- 
urchtns  and  star-fishes),  fi.  Pbotozoa 
(sponges,  f Oram inif era,  Ac). 

ANIM AL'CULA  (plur.  of  OKimalcxhcm,  « 
dim.  of  animal:  LaL},  a  term  popularly  ap- 
plied to  very  small  organisms  requirlngr  the 
aid  of  lenses  for  thebr  detection.     [See 

IlTFVSOHIA.] 

ANIHATION  (animaUo,  %  bestowal  of 
life :  LaL\  inPainting,  the  expression  ^i  vcn 
to  a  figure  when  representing  activity.  A 
figure  well  executed  is  said  to  be  animated. 
SusprarDKD  A9IMATIOV.  Life  may  suf- 
fer considerable  diminution  of  its  powent, 
and  even  a  total  suspension,  without  Iteing 
absolutely  destroyed.  The  action  of  tbc 
lungs,  and  consequently  all  the  functions  of 
the  iMidy,  depend  upon  the  free  use  of  air. 
The  want  of  this  great  princlide  of  life 
causes  falntings  in  crowded  assemblies  ; 
and  it  is  from  the  same  privation  of  air 
that  drowning  and  suffocation  mrodace 
suspended  animation  and  then  death. 

AN'IlfB',  or  Umc  Aarxvc',  a  restnons 
substance.  Imported  from  New  Spain  and 
the  Braalls,  which  is  obtained  from  a  legu- 
minous tree,  the  Hymenaa  Ccmfharil  ot 
Botanists.  It  Is  now  known  to  be  inert, 
and  therefore  of  Itttle  value  as  a  remedy. 

Axon',  In  Heraldry,  a  term  used  wben 

the  eyes  of  any  n^iacious  creature  are  borne 
of  a  different  tincture  from  the  creatnre 
Itself. 

ANIMUS  (tbemind:£4it),  InMetapbysica, 
the  mind  or  reasoning  faculty,  in  distinc- 
tion from  animaf  the  being  in  whicb  tbe 

faculty  exists. AsriMCS,  in  Law,  signifies 

intention,  for  example,  he  went  aninto  r-e- 
vertendU  with  the  Intention  of  returning. 

AN'ISB-SEBD  (aniatm,  the  anise  or  dtll : 
<7r.),  the  product  of  an  umbelllferons  plant 
{PimpineUa  Anitnim)  which  grows  wild  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  countries  of  tbe 
East.  Anise-seeds  are  Imported  from  Spain 
and  Italy,  where  they  aoe  calcivated  to  a 
considerable  extent.  They  are  chiefly  nsed 
in  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs,  and  as  a 
remedy  against  flatulency. 

AN'NALS  iofOMlta,  chronicles  of  tbinss 
done  year  by  year :  £at),  a  -species  of  bis- 
tory  in  which  events  are  related  In  tbe 
exact  order  of  chronology.  They  differ  from 
perfect  history  in  tliis,  that  eamalt  are  a  bare 
relation  of  what  passes  every  year,  as  a  jour- 
nal is  of  what  passes  every  day ;  whereas 
TUttory  relates  not  only  tbe  transactions 
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theiuaelrgg,  bat  alao  their  cauiBes,  motives, 
and  springs. 

AKN  ATES  (Fr^  from  ammuHt  ■  rear :  £«U, 
In  Beclealaatlcal  Law,  flrat-fraits  paid  out 
of  apirltnal  benefleea  to  the  pope,  being  tbe 

ralne  of  one  yeai^  proflL Also  a  fine 

paid  to  the  kins,  as  bead  of  the  rhnrch,  by 
one  promoted  to  an  ecdesiaaClcal  benefice. 
It  Is  supposed  to  amonnttoonejeai'B  ralne 
of  ft :  boC  It  Is  leas,  as  It  Is  fonnded  on  a 
valnation  made  in  1533^ 

ANNBATjIKO  (anJhtf/ax,  to  anneal :  Sax.\ 
tbe  process  of  heating  steel  and  other 
bodi<w,  and  then  safferins  them  to  cool 
a^afn  sradnally.  "Wlthont  this,  many  enb- 
sunees  an  extremely  brittle,  and  liable 
even  to  break  simply  nnder  sllgbt  changes 
of  tempentnre— for  Instance,  glass. 

AXKB'LIDA  (tomtttas.  a  little  ring :  LaL\ 
In  Zoology,  the  class  of  worms,  forming 
an  extensive  section  of  invertebrate  ani- 
mals with  bodiea  marked  off  Into  rings.  Tlila 
rlass  has  hitherto  received  little  attention 
from  natorallsta,  and  many  thonsands  re- 
main to  be  deacrfbed  and  dasslHed.   They 
abound  far  more  in  the  sea  than  on  land. 
Tfaey  have  been  divided  into  those  with 
and  thoae  withovt  bristles*    Tk«  former 
section  has  been  again  divided  Into  Memer- 
tint,  worms  wtthoat  a  sncker.  and  Hbrudiibei, 
snch  as  leeches,  which  possess  a  sncker. 
Tbe  worms  possessing  bristles  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  sections*   L.  Lumbrieimi, 
the  earth-w<Hm&  X  CapiU  6rtmo>iaK,  those 
having  the  Mood-aerating  organs  attached 
to  the  head,  sa^  sa  the  Serpnlas ;  msny  of 
these  live  In  tubes  constructed  by  them- 
BCives.    S.  Itorsi  hrwiefctatf,  those  having 
,  tbe  blood-aerating  organs  attached  to  the 
,  rtngsof  the  body,  such  as  the  lob-worms. 
I      ASISO  DOMim  (In  tlie  year  of   our 
Lord :  Lot),  abbreviated  AJ>^  a  term  em- 
ptojed  in  the  computation  of  time.   Tbe 
'  era  commencing  with  the  birth  of  Christ 
I  Is  used  in  dating  all  public  deeds  and  writ- 
ings, in   Christian    cAuntrles,  on  wliich 
account  it  is  called  the '  Vulgar  Bra.' 
AKSOnSM   VRMFBCrrva  (overseer  of 
)  tbeannona:  Laid,  in  Antiquity,  an  extra- 
'  ordinary  magistrate,  whose  business  was 
to  prevent  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  to 
regulate  the  weight  and  flneneas  of  bread. 
ANNOTATION  iamnotaUo,  from  mmolo, 
I  write  down :  Lot),  a  brief  commenUry.  or 
remark  upon  n  botric  or  writing,  in  order  to 
clear  up  some  passage,  or  draw  some  con- 
elusion  from  It. AssroTATioa,  In  Medi- 
cine, tiie  bi^^nfng  of  a  febrile  paroxysm, 
when  the  patient  grows  ehUly,  yawns, 
i    ihndders,  or  the  Uke. 

ANKOTTO,  an  orange-red  substance 
obtained  from  JUie  waxen  pulp  or  pellicle 
rarronnding  tbe  seeds  of  Bixa  orelUma,  a 
South  American  tree.  It  Is  used  in  dyeing, 
for  varnishes  snd  for  colouring  cheese. 

ANKUITT  (mnuu, «  year :  LaL\  a  perio- 
dical pajmcBt  of  money  for  a  lengthened 
period.  If  It  is  to  begin  on  tbe  occurrence  of 
some  uncertain  event,  it  is  a  eonthtaeut 
tnuutUf.  If  it  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  Imme- 
dfstdy.  It  is  a  dtfemd  onntttty  ;  If  not  until 
the  death  of  some  one  now  living.  It  Is  a  re- 
rfraioaary  amnuitp.  As  the  probability  of 
Uw  doratkm  of  life  at  every  age  is  known. 


annuities  may  be  purchased  for  fixed  sumi 
during  a  life  or  lives  in  being. 

AN'NULAIt  (asw«lnri«,  flnom  ommuhu,  s 
ring :  LaLi,  anything  in  the  form  of,  or  re- 
sembling, a  ring.  Hence,  Aitsulab,  in 
Anatomy,  is  an  appellation  given  to  several 
parts  of  the  liody :  thus,  the  aammlar  cortf- 
loge  Is  tbe  second  cartilage  of  the  tarynx ; 
the  enundar  Vgtamemt  is  a  strong  ligament 
encompassing  the  wrist,  after  the  manner 
of  a  bracelet ;  and  emtalor  proeett  Is  that 
which  surrounds  tbe  medulla  oblongata. 

In  Astronomy,  an  erlipse  Is  said  to  be 

annular  wben  a  ring  of  light  Is  left  on  the 
body  eclipsed. 

ANTfULATA  (same  dmr.),n  large  class 
of  soft-bodied  animals  marked  with  rings, 
including  the  leeches,  the  earth-worms,  and 
many  marine  worms,  some  of  which  live 
Id  tubes.  This  class  is  aometimes  styled 
AxuRLiDA,  which  sesL 

AN'NULET  (oniMihM,  a  ring:  LaO,  tn 
Architecture,  a  small  aquarB  moulding, 
which  crowns  or  accomi^nles  a  lamer. 
Also,  though  Improperly,  the  flilet  which 
separates  tbe  Hutlngs  of  a  column.  Also,  In 
Heraldry,  a  small  ring. 

ANNUNCIATION  (mraviiciatJe,  from  tm- 
macao,  I  make  known :  ImL\  the  delivery 
of  a  message,  particularly  the  angers  mes- 
sage to  the  Virgin  Mary,  concerning  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour.  Ilie  festival  In  com* 
memoratlon  of  that  event  Is  called  Lady- 
day,  and  fails  on  the  SSth  of  March. 

AN'ODB  {ana,  up:  and  o«loa,  a  way:  Or.\ 
the  way  by  which  electricity  eatcrt  a  body 
through  which  it  jjiasses.  It  Is  opposed  t« 
Cathode. 

AN'ODYNES  (amodtauts,  free  from  pain : 
Or.),  medicines  so  called  because  they  re- 
lieve pain  and  procure  sleep,  such  aa  the 
preparations  of  the  poppy.  They  are  di- 
vided into  three  cUisses:  Pure(forieg,  or 
such  as  assuage  pain ;  Saptnifies,  or  such  aa 
procure  aleep ;  and  jrorood'cs,  or  such  aa 
case  the  patient  by  stnpef)ing  htan. 

AN<»(ALISTICAL  TEAR  {mOnuOot,  ir- 
regular :  Or.\  In  Astronomy,  tbe  time  that 
tbe  earth  takes  to  pass  tram  any  point  in 
the  ecliptic  round  to  tbe  same  point. 

ANOMALY  (angwalia :  Gr.,  from  same 
dfrie.),  any  irregnlarity  or  exception  to  a 
rule AsoHALT,  In  Astronomy,  the  an- 
gular distance  of  a  planet  from  its  peri- 
helion, as  seen  from  the  sun.  It  Is  of  three 
kinds,  the  tme,  the  mean,  and  the  extemtri^ 

In  Graannar,  an  exception  from  tbe 

general  rule. 

AN(yMIA  (oiunafM,  unequal  :l?r.),  a  genus 
of  bivalve  sholl-flsh  allied  to  tbe  oyster. 
The  valves  areunequal,and  one  Is  perforated 
near  the  hinge.  A  plug  passes  through  the 
hole  and  attaches  the  animal  to  a  submerged 
rock. 

ANOTLURA  (muoios,  unarmed ;  omra,  a 
tall :  Or.),  an  order  of  insecuwith  suctorial 
months.  Including  the  louse  and  Its  allies, 
which  live  psraslticaHy  on  other  animals. 
Almost  every  spcdea  of  bird  and  quadruped 
has  a  peculUr  species  of  this  order  attached 
to  It.  They  do  not  undergo  any  metamor- 
phosis. 

ANOREXIA  (Or. :  from  a,  without ;  and 
orezis,  a  desire  for  a  tliing>,  in  Medicine 
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the  loathing  of  food.    It  Is  either  original, 
or  symptomatic  of  some  disorder. 

ANCMSIIIA  (a,  without ;  and  otmtt  smell : 
Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  disease  attended  wlth.a 
diminution  or  loss  of  smell. 

AN'SER  (anMer,  a  goose :  Lot),  a  genus  of 
swimming  birds  with  webbed  feet,  of  which 
tho  common  goose  maj  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

Airr,  In  Entomology,  well-known  Insects, 
much  celebrated  for  Industry  and  economy. 
They  belong  to  the  Bymefun>tara,  an  order 
of  insects  with  membranaceous  wings,  and 
distinguished  by  not  being  armed  with  a 
sting,  or  any  Instrument  for  piercing  the 
bodies  of  animals,  or  plants,  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  tlielr  eggs.  Ants  are  social 
insects,  and  are  divided,  like  the  bees  and 
wasps,  into  males,  females,  and  neuters, 
which  last  constitute  the  great  mass  of  this 
tribe,  and  appear  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  nest.  The  neuters  aro  unprodnctire 
females,  their  ovaria  being  undeveloped. 
Their  heads  are  very  large,  and  the  mouth 
is  armed  with  strong  mandibles.  The  males 
die,  or  are  killed  by  the  neuters,  before  the 
rggs  they  have  Impregnated  are  excluded. 
The  productive  femalte  die  soon  after  tho 
eggs  are  matured  and  excluded.  They,  like 
the  males,  have  four  well  developed  wings, 
by  means  of  which  they  can  fly.  The  eggs 
which  the  queen  ant  deposits  and  the  larvao 
when  hatched,  are  tended  with  the  most 
careful  solicitude  by  the  workers.  Tho 
pupas  are  as  well  looked  after,  and  when 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  perfect  Insect 
to  emerge  from  its  cocoon,  the  workers  are 
at  hand  to  aid  in  Its  release.  At  a  particular 
period  some  of  the  pupss  produce  perfect 
males  and  females,  which  after  a  while  take 
flight  and  pair.  The  Impregnated  females 
denude  themselves  of  their  wings,  and  in 
many  cases  are  seized  by  a  colony  of  work- 
ers, carried  into  a  nest,  and  tended  on  until 
they  hare  deposited  their  eggs.  IVaturalists 
have  divided  the  ants  they  have  examined 
into  many  genera.  Several  of  our  British 
forms  fall  Into  the  genus  Formica.  They 
feed  on  both  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. White  ants  belong  to  a  dUCerent 
order  of  Insects.    rSee  TBiunTKS.] 

ANTANAOLA'SIS  (Or.,  from  anUmaelao,  I 
reflect  sound).  In  Rhetoric,  a  figure  which 
repeats  the  same  word,  but  In  a  different 
sense ;  as  '  dum  vlvimus,  vivamus.' 

ANTARCmc  (antarkUkos :  from  anU,  , 
against ;  and  Arkto$t  the  Bear :  Chr.\  in  a 
general  sense,  denotes  something  opposite 
to  the  Arctic,  or  northern  pole.  The  Arit- 
arctie  eirele,  in  Geography  and  Astronomy, 
is  one  of  the  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere, 
and  is  distant  only  2aiP  from  the  Antarctic, 
or  south  pole.  The  stars  near  the  Antarctic 
pole  never  appear  above  our  horizon. 

ANT  A  RES,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  Scorpion ;  it  is  the  •  Scorplt  of  A«- 
tronomors. 

AMT'-BATBRS.  a  genus  iMprmeayphagc) 
»t  toothless  quadrupeds,  allied  to  the 
sloths.  Inhabiting  South  America.  There 
are  several  species :  one  as  small  as  a  squlr^ 
rcl,  another  as  large  as  a  calf.  One  is  ter- 
restrial, the  others  arboreal  Again,  some 
tre  dtninal,  others  n'^ctumal  In  their  ha- 


bits. They  feed  on  termites,  or  white  nn  ts, 
which  they  lick  up  with  their  long  flexll>]« 
tongues.  The  great  ant-eater,  remarkable 
for  its  long  slender  muzzle.  Is  a  harmless 
animal,  but  it  has  been  known  to  kill  s  dos 
with  its  claws  when  attacked.  Its  flesb  is 
eaten  In  some  parts  of  South  America. 

ANTBCE'DBNCB  (antceedo,  I  go  before  : 
LaL),  in  Astronomy,  an  apparent  motion  of 
a  planet  towards  the  west,  or  contrsry  to 
the  order  of  the  signs,  via.  from  T»uraa  to- 
wards Aries,  ftc. 

ANTEOB'DENT  (aiii«M(i9n«,  going  before; 
Lat),  in  Grammar,  the  word  to  which  a  re- 
lative refers :  thus.  In  '  God  whom  we  adore.* 
the  word  Ood  is  the  antecedent  to  the  rela- 
tive toA«nu~— AvTSCKOKXT,  in  Logic,  tlie 
first  of  the  two  propositions  in  an  enthy- 

meme. Ahtbokdkht,  in    Mathemstles, 

the  first  of  two  terms  of  a  ratio,  or  tliat 
which  Is  compared  with  the  other :  thus,  in 
the  ratio  of  s  to  8,  or  a  to  6,  s  and  a  are 

each  antecedents. AXTBCROKarr  Sioirs, 

in  Medicine,  such  as  are  observed  before  a 
distemper  Is  so  formed  as  to  be  reducible  to 
any  particular  class,  or  proper  denomina- 
tion. 

ANTELOPES  (an/Aos,  an  ornament ;  and 
Spa,  the  eye :  Or.,  from  the  lieautif  ul  eye  of 
the  gazelle),  are  ruminating  animals,  form- 
ing a  division  of  the  family  of  Bovidm.  In 
form  they  resemble  the  deer,  but  hare 
unbranched  hollow  horns,  frequently  very 
large.  In  shape  they  are  elegant  animals, 
timid  In  disposition,  and  rapid  in  fll^bt. 
The  gazelle  is  an  antelope,  and  in  Sontli 
Africa  there  are  several  other  species,  f  n- 
cladlng  the  sprlpgbok  and  theharte-bec-ste. 

ANTEM'BASIS  {Or.,  from  mUembaSno,  I 
enter  Instead),  in  Anatomy,  a  mutual  lnscr> 
tlon  of  the  bones. 

ANTE  MERI'DIEM  (before  noon  :  LatJ}, 
abbreviated  A.M.,  in  Astronomy,  the  time 
before  noon. 

AMTENCLB'MA  (Or. :  fron  omO,  In  retnm 
for ;  and  enclemo,  an  accusation),  in  Oratory^, 
a  defence  In  which  the  accused  replies  to 
the  charge  by  criminating  the  accuser. 

ANTENIfiE  (antenna,  a  sail-yard :  Xctt.), 
In  Boology,  jointed  processes  with  which 
the  heads  of  some  animals,  such  as  crusta- 
ceans and  Insects,  are  furnished.  They  are 
of  various  shapes;  they  are  couamonly 
called  horns  or  feelers. 

ANTBPENITL'TIMATE  lante,  before ; 
petie,  almost ;  and  utttma,  the  last :  Lot,), 
the  last  but  two. 

ANTEPOSITION  (an<epofio,  I  place  be- 
fore :  Lot),  a  Grammatical  figure,  by  whfcb 
a  word,  that  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  syntax 
ought  to  follow  another,  comes  before  it. 

ANTHELMINTICS  {foati,  against;  and 
helmin»,  a  worm  :  Or.),  medicines  proper  to 
destroy  worms. 

ANTHER  (an(A#ros, blooming :  QrX  that 
part  of  the  stamen  of  a  flower  which  Is 
at  the  top  of  the  filament;  it  Is  usually  di- 
vided into  two  cavities,  which  are  filled 
with  pollen,  minute  grains  that  are  dis- 
charged  when  ripe,  and  these  falling  upon 
the  pistil  impregnate  the  ovary.  Antbera 
are  generally  yellow,  that  being  the  usual 
colour  of  the  pollen. 

ANTiTESIS(bloom,fromantAM,aOowes    ( 
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AO»  'in  BoCao7>  tbe  period  at  vliich  the 
'    tower-bad  opens. 

AHTHO'LOGT  lamtkeloifla,  a  gaihering  of 

lloven :  Or.),  a  name  giren  to  a  collection 

of  aliort  pieces  of  poetry,  wliich  are  fre- 

I    quentl7  called  q^iifriam*.    Tbe  flru  coUec- 

c Ion  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Melea^er.  s 

,    8/rian  Greek  poet,  who  11  red  about  a  een- 

,    tury  before  the  birth  of  CbiitiL 

▲KTHRACITE  {omtkraic,  a  coal :  Or.),  a 
species  of  coal  containing  more  carbon  and 
less  Mtnminoos  matter  than  the  ordinary 
kind.    Inferior  anthracite  and  the  smaller 
kinds  of  good  coal  const!  tote  enisk   Some 
are  of  opinion  that  anthracite  was  origin- 
ally bitominons  coal,  and  that  the  altera- 
I    tion  baa  been  cansed  by  mbterTanean  heat. 
,    lu  North  Wales,  the  two  kinds  are  some- 
times foond  as  portions  of  the  same  bed. 
I    There  Is  a  coal,  Imown  as  stesm  coal, which 
1    is  intermediate  between  the  twa   Anthra- 
.    cite  is   InHsmmaltle  with  some  dilBcnity, 
and  bans  without  smell  or  smoke,  leaving 
a  mors  or  less  earthy  residne.    It  has  no 
special  Tslue  of  its  own,  and  Is  only  used 
when  It  can  be  obtained  dbeaper  than  other 
kinds.    It  is  sesrce  in  Europe,  and  conse- 
quently but  little  used  ;  but  in  tbe  United 
States  of  America,  where  it  abounds,  it 
lias  lately  acquired  a  high  degree  of  Import- 
aneeu 

AJTTHBO'POID  (onaropas,  a  man ;  eUtoM, 
shape :  Or.),  a  term  applied  to  certain  apes, 
such  as  the  gorilla,  orang-outang,  chimpan- 
see,  and  gibbon,  on  account  of  a  certain 
amount  of  resemblance  to  the  human  spe- 
cies which  they  possesa. 
AKTHROFO'LOGY   iamtkr^p&t,  a  man; 
,  logot,  a  discourse:  (7r.),  the  science  which 
has  man  for  its  object.    It  undertakes  to 
describe  and  daasi^  the  races  of  men,  to 
point  out  their  similarities  and  dUferencee, 
u»  study  their  manners  and  capabilities,  and 
to  determine  their  relationship.    Since  the 
races  of  men,  notwithstanding  their  dilfpr- 
enoes,  form  sn  entire  group,  snthropolo- 
'  gists  examine  that  group  as  a  whole,  and 
endearour  to  aaeertain  Its  position  in  the 
scale  of  organic  nature.  Its  rdatlons  to 
other  groups,  and  Its  common  characters, 
whether  under  an  anatomical,  a  pbrsiok>- 
gical,  or  an  Intellectual  point  of  view.  Tbe 
laws  which  gorem  the  maintenance  or 
change  of  these  characters,  the  Influence  of 
external  conditions,  the  phenomena  of  he- 
reditsry  transmission,  and  the  effect  on  the 
olZspringof  Intermarriage  of  neariy  related 
persons,  or  of  persons  of  dilEerent  races, 
are  studied,  as  well  as  the  grsnd  subject  of 
the  history  of  humanity  through  the  stages 
of  lu  devdopmeut^   There  are  Anthropo- 
logical  Socletiea  In  London  and  Paris. 

ASTHBOFOMOB'PHITB  (aatkropos,  a 
man ;  marpki,  shspe :  Or.),  one  who  ascribes 
a  buman  figure  and  a  bodily  form  to  God. 

AHTH  ROPOTH  AG  I(atittropopJUi0O<: 
from  eatJknipos,  a  man ;  and  phago,  1  eat : 
Or.),  or  CAMMtMAMM,  persons  who  eat  the 
fle»b  of  men. 

AKTI,  a  Greek  particle  which  enters 
Into  the  composition  of  sereral  words.  In 
Utin,  Wtmdh,  Bngilsb,  Ac,  and  signifies 
••rpostte  or  conttuiy  to;  as  in  tmHeeor- 


ASTICAB'DIirM  (antOoardUm  :  from  awt 
opposite  to ;  and  kardia,  the  tieart :  Gr.  ,  U 
Anatomy,  that  bolluw  opposite  the  hvat 
called  tbe  pit  of  tbe  stomacli. 

ANTI-CLI'MAX  iauti,  orpf>site  to;  sn 
klimax,  a  gradation :  Gr.),  iu  Literary  Com 
position  and  Oratory,  a  descent  from  Um 
great  to  the  little. 

A5TI'CLLNAL  {anti,  against ;  snd  dim 
I  incline :  Gr.'*,  in  Geology,  a  term  aj ;  liei 
to  an  axia,  tbe  strata  of  wLirb  sli  it:  Ij 
opposite  directions;  in  opposition  to  ^yn 
elinal  (ncn.  together :  Gr.),  where  the  strati 
dip  towards  each  other. 

AK'TIOOTE  iantidaiot:  from  onli 
sgainst ;  and  didBmi,  I  gire :  Gr. ,  a  c  an 
ter-polson,  or  any  medicine  generally  thai 
counteracts  the  effects  of  what  has  beei 
swallowed. 

AliTIL'OGT  {antOotrta,  a  contradiction 
from  amU,  opposite  to;  and  logoe,  a  di» 
course:  Gr.),an  inconsistency  Ijetween  tw< 
or  more  passages  of  tbe  same  book. 

AKTLXKTA'BOLB  (Gr.:  a  tranvfonna 
tlon :  from  nati,  against ;  and  metatfiilo.  1 
change),  in  Rhetoric,  a  sett-ng  of  twc 
things  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

A^'TIMETA'THESIS  ianti,  against ;  and 
netatiihlmi,  I  trans'pose :  Gr.),  in  Uhetnric, 
an  inrcTsion  of  the  parts  or  members  of  ac 
antithesis. 

AKTIMONT,  a  metal  of  a  bluish  wh!tc 
colour.  It  is  so  brittle  that  It  is  easily  ro 
duced  to  powder.  Its  spec  grar.  is  67 
and  it  fuses,  at  8I(P,  jost  below  redne^F 
Its  principal  ore  is  the  suipburet,  kuo'-vn 
in  commerce  as  crude  antimony,  and  t:.': 
metal  la  obtained  by  fusing  the  salpburfrt 
with  scrsp  iron,  when  the  iron  unites  witti 
the  sulphur  and  turns  out  tbe  antimot.y 
OUua  if  amtiwuny  is  an  impure  oxide. 
Tartar-emetie  is  a  tartrate  of  antinior;. 
and  potash.  Tifpe  metal  is  an  alloy  of  ha: 
mony  and  lead ;  on  account  of  its  cxpaid 
ing  at  the  moment  of  solidifying  (a  proi^-rt  j 
possessed  by  neither  metal  separately,  it 
takes  a  Teiy  sharp  impression  of  the 
mould. 

ANTrK(niIA58  (anO,  sgainst ;  and  no- 
mos,  a  law :  Gr.),  in  Church  History,  a  eert 
who  reject  the  moral  law  as  a  rule  of  con- 
duct to  belierers.  They  consider  good  works 
as  unnecesssry,  and  faith  alone  as  sufficient 
for  salration;  and  hence  are  sometimes 
called  Soffidiant  Itolafide*,  faith  alone  :  Lat.). 

AKTIPATHES  (ajUi,  against ;  pathe,  suf- 
fering or  misfuriune:  Gr.),  a  genus  <.i 
flexible  corals,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
which  are  usually  branched  into  delicate 
twigs,  the  whole  loolcing  like  a  small  leaf- 
less shrub.  Tbe  snbfetanco  Is  homy  and 
rery  similar  to  that  composing  the  axis  of 
tbe  Gorgon  las,  but  it  is  destitute  of  a 
calcareous  barL  When  freeh  from  the  sea 
they  are  corered  with  gelatinous  matter, 
formed  of  dead  polypes.  The  stems  are 
sometimes  thick,  snd  so  hard  that  they 
will  take  a  polish.  They  are  frequently 
.called  Black  Coral. 

AKTI'PATHT  (qntlpatheia :  from  anH, 
against ;  andpolAos,  a  violent  feeling :  Gr.), 
in  Physiology,  a  natural  ayerKion  of  one 
body  to  another.  In  contradistinction  to 
tympatinf'   In  *  more  restricted  sense,  it 
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la  an  Involantair  avenlon  which  Is  felt 
towards  some  object  peroeired  either  in 
reality  or  by  the  iina^rination,  although  the 
person  who  feels  this  abhorrence  is  entirely 
Ignorant  of  its  cause,  and  can  by  no  means 
account  for  it. 

ANTIPHON  (antiphmso,  I  sing  against: 
Or.),  in  Church  Music,  the  short  rerse  sung 
Defore  the  Psalms  and  other  portions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  service. 

ANTITHRASIS  (Or. ;  from  anti,  opposite 
to ;  and  phraais,  a  phrase :  Or.),  in  Rhetoric, 
a  kind  ox  irony,  in  which  we  use  words  in  a 
sense  opposite  to  that  which  belongs  to 
them:  as  when  we  say,  *yoo  are  rery 
clever,'  when  we  mean,  'you  are  rery 
stupid.' 

ANTrPODBS  iOr.:  from  anH,  against; 
and  potu,  a  foot),  the  name  given  to  those 
Inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  are  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  each  other,  as  It  were  feet 
to  feet.  They  have  the  same  or  equal  lati- 
tudes—the one  north,  and  the  other  south ; 
but  opposite  longitudes.  Consequently, 
when  it  Is  day  to  the  one,  it  is  night  to  the 
other. 

ANTIQUARY  (antiquariuM,  from  eaOi- 
quua,  ancient :  LtU.),  a  person  who  searches 
after  and  studies  the  monuments  and  re- 
mains of  antiquity. "Fhe  monks  who  were 

employed  in  making  new  copies  of  old  books 
were  formerly  called  antiguarii. 

ANTrgUITIES  itmtiquUtu,  antiquity: 
Lot.),  the  remains  of  ancient  historical 
times ;  genealogies,  inscriptions,  monu- 
ments, coins,  names,  archives,  mechanical 
instmmcnts,  fragments  of  history,  Ste.  An- 
tiquities form  a  very  extensive  branch  of 
learning,  referring  to  ancient  edifices,  ma- 
gistrates, habiliments,  manners,  customs, 
ceremonies,  religious  worship,  and  other 
objects  worthy  of  curiosity,  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  the  earth.  There  is  a 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London,  which 
received  its  charter  of  Incorporation  In 
1751. 

ANTISABBATA'RIANS  (anH,  against; 
and  sabbaton,  the  Sabbath  :  Or.),  those  who 
deny  the  necessity  of  obaerrlng  the  Sab- 
bath. 

ANTIS'CTI,  or  ANTISXHANS  (anif,  oppo- 
site to;  and  skia,  shadow :  Or.),  an  old  term 
in  Geography,  signifying  the  people  who 
live  on  different  sides  of  the  equator,  and 
whose  shadows  at  noon  fall  in  opposite 
directions. 

ANTISEPTICS  (anU,  against ;  and  afpo, 
I  make  rotten  :  Or.),  things  which  prevent 
putrefaction,  such  as  creosote,  alcohol,  and 
Ice. 

ANnSPASlKyDICS  (anH,  opposite  to ; 
and  tpasmoa,  a  spasm  :  Or.),  medicines  pro- 
per for  the  prevention  or  care  of  spasms  or 
cramps. 

ANTISTROPHB  (mMatropJiS,  from  an»- 
lirepho,  I  turn  about:  Or.),  the  alternate 
versei  n  ancient  poetry,  which  was  divided 
Into  the  «tropk«  and  antistrophe.  In  reciting 
odes  the  chorus  turned  from  the  left  to  the 
right  at  the  atropke,  and  from  the  right  to 
the  left  at  the  anttstrophe. 

ANTITHESIS  (Chr.,  from  anHitthimi,  I 
set  one  thing  against  another).  In  Rhetoric, 
a  figure  of  sitecch,  by  which  two  things  are 


made  more  striking  by  being  set  In  ox>- 
posltlon  to  each  other.  'Antitheaes,  well 
managed,' says  Bohonrs,  *  give  Infinite  plcar 
sure  In  the  perusal  of  works  of  genius; 
they  have  nearly  the  same  effect  In  lan- 
guage as  lights  and  shadows  In  palntiner. 
whlth  a  good  artist  distributes  with  pro- 
priety :  or  the  flats  and  sharps  In  moslc, 
which  are  mingled  by  a  skilful  master.' 
The  beautiful  antithesis  of  Cicero,  in  his 
second  oration  against  Catiline,  may  serve 
as  an  example:  *0n  the  one  side  stands 
modesty,  on  the  other  impudence;  on  the 
one  fidelity,  on  the  other  deceit;  hero 
piety,  there  sacrilege,'  &a  It  Is  Imputed 
as  a  fault  to  some  writers  that  they  have 
carried  the  use  of  antithesis  to  excess,  fre- 
quently employing  an  antithetical  form  of 
words,  when  there  is  no  antithesis  in  the 
thought. 

ANTITRINITA'RIANS  (anH,  against: 
Or. ;  and  TriniUu,  the  Trinity :  LaL),  all 
those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

ANTITYPE  (anH4xqpo»,  a  copy:  Or.), 
among  Ecclesiastical  writers,  that  which 
was  foreshadowed  by  the  type  or  figure.  In 
the  Greek  church  It  Is  also  an  appellation 
given  to  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine  In 
the  sacrament. 

ANTCB'CI  (anboikol:  from  anM,  opposite 
to ;  and  oikM,  a  house:  (7r.),  In  Geog^raphy, 
those  Inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  live 
under  the  same  meridian,  but  on  different 
sides  of  the  equator,  and  at  equal  distauces 
from  it. 

ANTONOMA'SIA  (Or.  •  from  anti.  Instead 
of ;  and  o?kmta,a  name),  a  mode  of  speak  Ins 
in  which  a  proper  name  is  put  for  an  ap- 
pellative, as  when  a  patron  of  learned  men 
is  called  a  Meoenas,  or  when  a  person  is 
addressed  or  described  by  some  appropriate 
or  official  designation,  but  not  by  his  sur- 
name; as,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  'the 
noble  lord.' 

A'NUS,  in  Anatomy,  the  excrementary 
orifice  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  termina- 
tion of  the  iniestinum  redum.  In  ovipa- 
rous vertebrates,  it  opens  into  a  cavity 
common  to  it  and  the  urinary  organs,  called 
the  eiooca.  In  many  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Invertebrate  animals,  one  orifice  performs 
the  functions  of  a  month  and  anus. 

A0RI8TIA  (Chr.:  from  ooristos,  indefi- 
nite), in  the  Sceptic  philosophy,  that  state 
of  the  mind  in  which  we  neither  assert  nor 
deny  anything  positively,  but  only  speak  of 
things  as  seeming  or  appearing  to  as  in 
such  a  manner. 

AORTA  (usually  derived  from  aJtr,  the 
air;  and  tlreo,  I  keep:  Or.;  being  found 
empty  after  death.  It  was  supposed  by  the 
older  anatomists  to  be  Intended  to  convey 
air),  in  Anatomy,  the  great  artery  issuing 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the' heart.  All 
the  other  arteries  proceed  mediately  or  Im- 
mediately from  the  aorta.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  the  deaeending  and  ascending 
aorta,  according  to  the  direction  it  takes. 

AP'ATHY  (ajNttAeia,  insensibllit^*' ;  Or.),  a 
term  expressive  of  an  utter  pnvatlon  of 
passion,  and  an  insenalbllity  to  pain.  Thus, 
the  Stoics  affected  an  entire  apathy,  so  as 
to  i>e  unconscious  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and 
Incapable  of  being  mored  by  anything. 
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APTATITB,  a  mfneni  fonnd  in  Cmnada. 
Honraj,  and  Spain;  composed  chiefly  of 
pfaoai^Mte  of  lime,  and  hence  useful  as  a 
mannra.  It  has  the  advantase  over  oopro- 
lites  in  eoDtainIng  leas  siliceous  matter  and 
carbonate  of  lime. 

APAU'MB'  (paums,  the  palm  of  the  band : 
Fr.\  in  HeralcuT,  a  liand  opened,  so  that  the 
full  palm  appears,  with  the  thumb  and  fln- 
geraextended,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  arms 
of  a  Imronet. 

APJBAK,  perpendicular.  A  ship  is  said  to 
be  iqMoJfc,  when  the  cable  is  drawn  so  tight 
as  to  bring  her  directly  over  the  anchor. 

APEP^IA  (a,  without;  and  pepsis,  di- 
gestion: Gr.\  in  Medicine,  a  bad  diges- 
tion ;  the  more  usual  term  for  which  is 
Difgpmsia. 

APBS,  quadrumanous  mammalian  ani- 
mals, which  hare  their  teeth  of  the  same 
nnmber  and  form  as  In  man,  and  have 
neither  tails  nor  cheek  pouches.  Apes  ap- 
proach nearer  to  man  in  organization  than 
do  any  other  animals.  All  of  tbeni  have  tbe 
power  of  walking  in  an  erect  position   [See 

CHIXPASZXB,  GiBBOSr,  GOBIUJi,  Okabch 
OUTASO.] 

APBT'ALOUS  iapetaiot:  from  a,  with- 
out ;  and  pttaion,  a  leaf :  Qr.\  in  Botany, 
a  term  for  plants  whose  flowers  have  no 
corolla. 

ATEX  {LaL\  in  its  general  sense,  tbe 
top,  summit,  or  highest  degree  of  anything. 

In  ilntiquity,  a  little  woollen  tuft  ou 

the  cap  of  the  flamen,  or  high-priest. 

In  Uathematics,  the  point  of  a  cone. 

APHiB'RESIS  {apkairUiat  from  apkoireo, 
I  take  awaj:  Ot.\  in  Grammar,  the  removal 
of  a  letter  or  syllable  from  tbe  beginning 

of  a  word. In  Surgery,  an  operation  by 

which  something  that  issuperflnoosis  taken 
away. 

APHE'LIOH  {apo,  from ;  and  hilios,  the 
sun:  Qr^,  in  Astronomy,  that  point  of 
Its  orbit  at  which  the  earth,  or  any 
planet,  la  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
sun. 

A'FHIDES,  in  Bntomology,  the  plural  of 
^pfcis,  the  genus  to  which  Plant  £{oe  belong. 
These  are  homopterous  Insects,  which  are 
sometimes  wingless  and  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  four  wings,  feeding  upon  the 
Juices  of  plants,  especially  those  of  yonnK 
shoots.  Some  species  are  remarkable  for 
secreting  on  the  leaves  of  trees  a  sweet 
flald,  known  as  honey-dew,  which  is  eagerly 
sought  for  by  ants.  The  Aphia  HumvIU  or 
Hop  Yljt  is  in  some  years  very  destructive 
to  the  crop ;  and  It  is  to  this  cause  that  the 
variations  of  the  hop  crop  from  year  to  year 
are  mainly  due.  Ifot  long  ago  an  aphis 
made  its  appearance  all  at  once  on  the 
grain  fields  of  Mew  England,  and  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  such  astonishing 
numbers,  that  in  old  time  it  would  have 
lieen  looked  upon  as  a  miraculous  occur- 
rence. In  many  fields  the  insect  swarmed 
to  an  extent  that  the  crop  seemed  smoth- 
ered. It  was  found  that  the  insect  com- 
menced bearing  when  it  was  only  three 
days  old,  and  produced  four  young  ones 
dally,  nans  the  descendants  of  a  single 
aphis  will  In  twoity  days  amount  to  more 
Uiatt  two  mlUionik  Tbe  Aphides  are  also  very 


remarkable  in  regard  to  the  phenomena 
attending  their  reproduction.  The  cgfn 
produce  females  which  will  for  many  gene- 
rations (as  many  as  eleven  have  been 
counted)  produce  living  young  ones  without 
the  presence  of  a  male  insect  amongst  tbeni. 
This  is  a  striking  Instance  of  wliat  has 
been  called  PARTRBso-OKHBaia. 

APBLOGIS'TIG  {apkloffutM  :  from  a,  not ; 
and pMogristM,  bnmt :  Or,),  not  Inflammable. 
An  aphloffiatie  lamp  is  one  in  which  a  coll 
of  platinum  wire  is  kept  in  a  state  of  igni- 
tion by  vapour  of  alcohol  or  ether,  without 
flame. 

APHONIA  iGr. :  from  a,  without :  and 
phenit  &  voice),  in  Medicine,  a  depriva- 
tion of  voice,  arising  from  pal^  d  the 
tongue. 

APH'ORISM  iaphorltTitot,  from  aphortzo, 
I  deflne :  Or.),  a  maxim  or  principle  of  a 
science ;  or  a  sentence  which  comprehends 
a  weighty  truth  In  a  few  words. 

APHRITE  (aphros,  foam :  Or.),  a  mineral 
substance,  so  called  from  its  frothy  ap- 
pearance. It  is  a  soft  friable  carbonate  of 
lime.    

APHTHJB  (aphthai:  Or.),  in  Ifedlclne. 
the  thrush ;  small,  round,  and  superflclai 
ulcers  arising  in  the  mouth.  The  principal 
seat  of  this  disease  is  the  extremity  of  ex- 
cretory vessels,  salivary  glands,  Ac 

APHYL'LOUS  iaphulloa:  frt>m  a,  with- 
out ;  and  phtUlon,  a  leaf :  Or.),  In  Botany, 
an  epithet  applied  to  plants  which  have  no 
leaves,  their  place  1>elng  taken  by  scales. 
Many  species  of  cactus  are  aphylloua 

A'PIART  (from  next),  a  place  where  bees 
are  kept.  It  should  be  selected  with  great 
care ;  sboOId  be  sheltered  firom  the  wet  as 
well  as  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; 
should  face  the  south,  be  defended  from 
high  winds,  and  not  be  within  the  sj^ere 
of  offensive  smells,  or  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  any  hostile  vermin, 

A^IS  (LaL),  in  Entomology,  a  genus  of 
bees,  including  tbe  hlve-t)ee,  Apit  meUi- 

/Ica^  [See  Bkb.] In  Mythology,  Apis  was 

the  name  of  a  bull  to  which  divine  honours 
were  paid  by  the  Egyptians,  chiefly  at  Mem- 
phis. 

APL ANATIC  {aptanfUu,  not  gone  astray : 
Or.),  in  Optics,  a  term  applied  to  that  kind 
of  refraction  which  causes  rays  to  converge 
exactly  to  the  true  focus,  and  without  the 
production  of  colour.  It  differs  therefore 
from  aekromatie,  in  which  colour  has  been 

APO'CALYPSB  (cpokalupto,  I  disclose: 
Or.),  the  Greek  name  of  the  last  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  termed  in  English  the 
Revelations.  It  was  at  one  time  generally 
attributed  to  tbe  Apostle  John,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  in  tbe  isle  of 
Patmos,  wliitfacr  he  had  been  banished  by 
the  emperor  Domltlan.  Other  authors 
have  been  named,  and  some  wholly  reject  It 
as  spurious.  On  account  of  its  roetaplio- 
rlcal  language,  the  Apocalypse  has  been 
expUdned  dliTerently  by  almost  every 
writer  who  has  ventured  to  Interpret  it ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  one  of  those 
parts  of  the  Bible  which  have  famished  all 
sects  with  quotations  to  support  their 
creeds  or  opinions.    Bishop  Soutb's  optnioa 
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of  It  was  that  it  either  found  a  man  mad  or 
left  him  io. 

APO'COPB  (Or.,  from  apokopto,  I  cut  off). 
In  Grammar,  a  figure  by  which  tho  last 
letter  or  syllable  of  a  word  Is  cut  off. 

APO'CRYPHA  iapokruptos,  hidden:  Gr.), 
In  Theology,  certain  books  of  doubtful  au- 
thority which  are  not  received  Into  the  ca- 
non of  Holy  Writ  by  the  Reform  edChun-hes, 
being  considered  as  either  spurious  or  not 
acknowledgedasof  dtvineorigln;  but  nearly 
all  of  them  are  received  by  the  Roman  Cii- 
tholic  church,  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  books  of  Scripture.  They  were  never, 
however,  on  the  canon  of  the  Jews ;  they  are 
not  quoted  by  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament;  they  contain  manifest  incon- 
sistencies ;  and  some  of  them  even  comite- 
uance  tenets  at  variance  with  orthodox 
religion. 

APO'OYNACEiE,  a  nat.  order  of  plants,  of 
which  many  have  a  poisonous  juice.  They 
have  monopetalous  flowers,  and  a  remark- 
able stigma,  forming  at  the  base  a  sort  of 
ring.  To  this  order  belong  our  common 
periwinkle,  the  oleander,  and  some  tropical 
plants  with  showy  flowers,  some  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  oar  hothouses, such  as  the 
AUamanda,  Dipladaxiaf  Pfmaieria,  and 
Echitea. 

A'PODAL  (a,  without ;  and  pmi9,  a  foot : 
Or.)t  a  term  applied  by  naturalists  to  flshes 
which  have  no  ventral  flns,  like  many  eels. 

APODIC'TICA  (apodeiktikos,  demonstra- 
tive :  Or.),  in  Rhetoric,  an  epithet  for  argu- 
ments which  are  fitted  for  proving  the 
truth  of  any  point. 

APODIOX'IS  (Or.,  from  apodloko,  I  drive 
away),  in  Rhetoric,  a  flgurp  by  which  we 
either  pass  over  a  thing  slightly,  or  reject 
it  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

AP0D1X18  (Or.,  from  apodeiknumi,  I 
point  out),  In  Rhetoric,  an  evident  demon- 
stration. 

APOD'OSTS  (Or.,  from  apodidomi,  I  ex- 
plain), In  Rhetoric,  the  latter  pxrt  of  a 
contplete  exortiiftm,  or  Che  api^llcatioit  of  a 
simile. 

AP'OOEE  (apo,  from ;  and  gf,  the  earth  : 
Or.),  in  Astronomy,  when  the  earth  Is  at  its 
greatest  distance  from  tho  sun,  the  latter 
Is  said  to  be  In  apogee,  and  the  earth  in  Its 
aphelion;  when  at  its  least  distance  from 
tho  sun,  that  body  is  said  to  be  In  perigee, 
and  the  earth  in  Its  perihelim.  Apogee  and 
perigee  are  terms  derived  from  that  ex- 
ploded system  which  considered  the  earth 
to  be  the  centre  rotnid  which  the  sun  and 
planetary  bodies  circulated. 

AP'OGRAPH  (apo,  from ;  and  grapho,  I 
write :  Or.),  a  copy  or  transcript  of  some 
book  or  writing. 

APOLLINA'RIANS  (from  ApolUnaHus, 
Bishop  of  Laodicea,  their  founder),  in 
Church  History,  a  sect  who  maintained 
that  Jesus  Clirist  had  a  sensitive,  but  not  a 
rational  human  sonl,  the  divine  nature  sup- 
plying its  place. 

APOL'LO  BEI/VIDERE,  a  famous  mar- 
ble statue  of  Apollo,  which  was  found 
amongst  the  ruins  of  Antlum,  twelve 
leagues  from  Rome.  It  was  purchased  by 
pope  Julias  II.  when  a  cardinal,  and  re- 
moved by  him  when  pope  to  the  Belvldero 


at  the  Vatican,  whence  its  name.  The  left 
hand  and  the  right  fore-arm  are  modem 
restorations.  Tiie  name  of  the  sculptor  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  been 
carved  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero. 

AP'OLOGUE  (apologos:  Or.),  a  poetica? 
fiction,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  im- 
provement of  morals.  Some  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  this  term  ought  to  be  conflued 
to  that  species  of  fable  In  which  brutes  or 
inanimate  things^as  beasts  or  flowers — 
are  made  to  speak. 

APONEURO'SIS  (apo,  from ;  and  neuron, 
a  nerve :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  a  tendinuus 
membrane,  expanded  over  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs.  The  older  anatomists  gave  it 
this  name,  l)ecau3e  they  believed  tendons  to 
be  derived  from  nerves. 

APOPH'ASIS  (a  denial :  Or.),  a  figure  of 
speech,  in  which  the  orator  briefly  alludes 
to,  or  seems  to  decline  stating,  that  whlcb 
be  wishes  to  insinuate. 

AP'OPHTHEGM,  or  AP'OTHEGM  (apo- 
phthegma :  Or.),  a  short  sententious  and  In- 
structive remark,  especially  If  pronounced 
by  a  person  of  distinguished  character. 

APOPH'YGE  (apophugf,  a  flight :  Or.),  In 
Architecture,  the  part  of  a  column  where 
it  springs  out  of  Its  b.ise. 

APOPH'YLLITE  (apo,  from  ;  tmiphuiion, 
a  leaf :  Or.),  a  mineral  belonging  to  tbe 
Zeolite  family,  of  foliated  structure  and  a 
peculiar  pearly  lustre.  Wlien  a  fragment  Is 
forcibly  rubbed  against  a  hard  body,  it  sepa- 
rates into  thin  laminse. 

APO'PHYSIS  (a  sprout :  ffr.), in  Anatomy, 
a  projecting  part  or  process  of  a  bone.  Tlie 
various  processes  of  the  joints  of  the  ver- 
tebrse  are  thus  named,  with  the  addition  of 
prefixes  to  distinguish  them.    [Bee  Vkh- 

AP'OPLEXY  (apoplexia,  from  apopUseo,  I 
strike  down  :  (?r.),  a  disorder  in  which,  while 
the  patient  is  suddenly  deprived  of  tbe  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  senses,  and  of  voluntarj- 
motion,  a  strong  pulse  remains  with  a  dec)> 
respiration,  attended  with  a  stertor,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  profound  sleep.  Com- 
plete apoplexy  is  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  blood  (whether  extravasated  or  not) 
npon  the  bi-aln ;  and  It  is  most  usually 
found  to  accompany  persons  of  a  full  habit 
of  body,  who  have  a  short  neck  and  a  sys- 
tem disposed  to  a  too  copious  sanguification. 

APOSTASY  (apostasia,  from  aphistamai, 
I  stand  apart :  Or.),  the  quitting  any  system 
of  thinking  or  acting,  good  or  bad ;  but 
the  word  Is  generally  used  in  a  reproachful 
sense  of  one  who  has  changed  his  religious 
opinions. 

APOSTAX'IS  (a  trickling  down :  Or.),  In 
Medicine,  any  defluxion,but  particularly  of 
blood  from  the  nose. 

A  POSTERIO'RI  (from  the  latter:  LaL) 
[See  A  PRiOBL] 

APOS'TLE  (apostolos,  one  sent :  Or.),  pro- 
perly a  person  delegated  or  sent  by  another 
upon  some  business ;  and  hence,  by  way  of 
eminence,  one  of  the  twelve  disciples  com- 
missioned by  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  the 
gospel. 

APOSTROPHE  (Or.,  from  apostrepho,  I 
turn  aside),  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  the 
orator  turns  from  his  subje:t  to  address  a 
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pcraoa  eiUier  ahwnt  or  dead,  as  if  he  were 

tiresenL Aposntopiu;  in   Grammar,  a 

mark  of  eontiacUoa  In  a  vord ;  thus,  Unfd 
torlomi. 

APOTHEO'SIS  (Or«  from  apotkeSo,  I  del- 
tT\  deiflcatioD,  or  tbe  eefemooj  of  pUurins 
raeu  araon^  tlie  godn.  Tbe  ancients  deified 
all  those  who  had  Inrented  things  nsefal  to 
mankind,  or  irho  had  done  any  important 
serrlce  to  tbe  commonwealth.  Tlirs  honour 
was  also  emferred  on  sereralof  the  Boman 
troperors  at  their  decease. 

APOTH'ESIS  {.Gr^  from  apatiHumti,  I  pot 
away).  In  Surgery,  the  placing  of  a  fractured 
limb  in  the  position  In  which  it  oni^t  to 
remain. 

APt>TOMB  (ffr^  from  mpatemmo,  I  cut 
off>,  in  Music,  tbe  diilerence  between  the 
greater  and  the  leas  semitone ;  alsok  the  dif- 
ference between  the  whole  tone  and  the 
major  semitone^— — In  Geometry,  the  dilVrr^ 
enoe  between  two  lines  or  quantities,  com- 
mensurable only  tn  power.  Thus,  the  di- 
agonal of  a  square  mtnns,  one  of  the  sides 
is  the  spotome,  snd  Is  equal  to  V  >  —  1- 

AP'PAKAGS  (IV.),  buds  appropriated  by 
tbe  sorerelgn  to  the  younger  scms  of  the 
LunUy  as  their  patrimony;  tbe  rerersion 
being  reaerred  to  the  erown,  on  bilnre  of 
malebelfm. 

APPARATUS  C£at),  the  eomponent  parts 
of  machinoy;  or  a  set  of  instruments  or 
utensils  necessary  for  practising  any  an. 

APPA'REBT  (opporeo,  I  appear :  Xot),  In 
a  g^enenl  sense,  something  that  Is  risible  to 
tbe  eyes,  or  obrioas  to  tbe  understanding. 

Appaudtt,  among  Mathematicians  and 

Astronomers, denotes  things  as  tbey  appear 
i<'  us,  in  eontradisttnction  from  what  they 
rt-al'iy  air :  thus  we  say,  the  apparent  dia- 
meter, distance,  magnitude,  place,  figure, 
ic^  of  bodies.  In  Astronomy,  tbe  apparent 
altitude  of  a  star  is  tbe  angle  made  bjr  tbe 
line  of  rislon  with  the  horixon,  while  tbe 
real  altitude  requires  tbe  effect  of  parallax, 
Ac,  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  apparent 
diameter  of  a  planet  Is  measured  hy  tbe  angle 
made  by  two  lines  from  tbe  eye  to  opposite 
poiuts  of  Its  disk :  tbe  real  Is  a  line  joining 
these  points.  The  apparent  or  sensiUe  bo- 
riz<»n  is  a  plane  tangential  to  tbe  earth's 
surface  at  the  place  of  the  ol>server;  tbe 
true  horlaon  is  a  plane  parallel  to  this,  pass- 

\n^  throng  tbe  centre  of- the  earth,  Jtc. 

Appakkst,  In  Law,  is  an  epithet  for  an  heir 
«bose  right  of  Inheritance  is  indefeasible, 
is  tbe  heir  mpparmt;  or  tbe  Immediate  heir 
to  tbe  crown,  in  distinction  from  the  heir 

APPABITIOX  {flpfariUo,  from  same 
(fmr.),  in  Astronomy,  signifies  a  star  or 
<  tber  luminary  becoming  risible,  which  be- 
l  re  was  hid :  It  is  oppoaed  to  oeadtatiim. 
The  cwvls  </  oporiMon  Is  an  imaginary 
::ne,  within  which  the  stars  are  always  rl- 
kble  bi  any  girea  latitude. 

APPA'BJTOU  (£«t.).  among  the  Romans, 
A  general  term  to  comprehend  all  attendants 
of  Judges  and  magistratca,  appointed  to  re- 
ceive and  ezecnte  their  orders. Appa- 

KiTOK.  in  Bngllah  Law,  a  measenger  that 
M-Tves  the  process  of  a  spiritual  court. 
,     APPEAL'  (fippeUo,  I  call  upon:  LaL},  In 
'  Ia  V,  (he  rBmoral  of  a  eabse  from  an  inferior 


to  a  superior  court  or  judge,  urtien  i 
tb  inks  blmseif  aggrieved  by  the  sentence  of 
the  Inferior  judge.  An>eals  from  tbe  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Courts  of  Chsncery  snd  Com- 
mon Law,  from  the  Scotch  Court  of  Session, 
and  from  tbe  Probate  and  Dirorte  Courts, 
lie  to  tbe  House  of  Lords.  Appeals  from 
tbe  Indian  and  Colonial  Courts,  tbe  Bcrle- 
slssticsl  Cburts,  and  tbe  OcMut  of  Admi- 
ralty, lie  to  tbe  Sovereign  in  Cbondl,  and 
are  heard  by  the  Judicial  Cunmittee  of  tbe 
Privy  OounciL 

APPEAR' ANCS  (epporra,  I  appear:  LaL\ 
in  Perspective,  the  pmjection  of  a  figure  or 

body  on  tbe  perspective  planer In  AstTx>- 

nomy,  the  same  aspfctassiaBaa  orptesia 

In  Law,  It  aignilles.  In  strictuMs,  a  party 
presenting  himself  In  a  court  of  law  per^ 
sonally ;  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  effected 
through  another. 

APPELTiAKT,  or  APPELO.OB  (ajfpeilo, 
I  call  upon :  LaLi,  in  Law,  he  who  makes  or 
brings  sn  ^MxaL 

APPBLaJLTIYB  (same  dvivO,  tn  Gram- 
mar, a  noun  or  name  applicable  to  a  whole 
species  or  kind,  as,  a  man,  a  horses 

APPEN'DAKT  (4vpaid«,  I  bang  to :  Xat\ 
In  Law,  anything  that  Is  inheritable,  lie- 
longing  to  some  more  worthy  Inheritance; 
thus,  an  advuwson.  common,  or  court,  may 
be  appendant  to  a  manor,  land  to  an  ofllce, 
Ac 

APPEKDICULATB  (same  dericO,  In  Bo- 
tany, baring  appendages. 

APPSN'DIX  {Laid,  in  Literature,  a  trea- 
tise or  supplement  sdded  at  tbe  end  of  a 
work,  to  render  It  more  complete. 

APPLICATION  (applioii«o,fromappflcn. 
I  put  one  thing  to  another:  XotJ.  in  Geo- 
metry, is  either  the  applying  one  quantity 
to  another,  or  tbe  transferring  a  given 
line  into  a  circle  or  other  figure,  so  that 
Its  end  shall  be  In  tbe  perimeter  of  tbe 

figue,  Ac The  appftcoiaon  of  one  science 

to  another  is  the  use  made  of  the  principles 
of  tbe  <me  in  perCecting  the  other :  as  In 
the  application  of  algebra  and  geometry  to 
mechanics;  of  mechanics  to  geometry  ;  of 
geom^ry  and  astronmny  to  geography ;  of 
geometry  and  algebra  to  natural  philoso- 
phy, ftcL Appugatiox.  in  ^edidne,  any- 
thing administered,  externally  or  Inter- 
nally, by  way  of  a  remedy. 

APP061  ATU'RA  {appogiart,  to  lean  upon : 
ItaL),  in  Music,  a  small  note  placed  before 
another,  from  which  it  borrows  half  or  a 
quarter  of  its  value. 

APPOSITION  {appogttio,  from  appomo,  I 

put  to :  LfOU,  in  Grammar,  tbe  placing  two 

I  or  more  substsntljres  together,  referring 

,  to  the  same  person  or  thing,  without  any 

copulative  between  them,  aa,  *  Wellington, 

tbe  conqueror.* 

APPRAIS'IKO  iappneSar,  to  set  s  price 
upon :  JYO,  the  ralnatlon  of  goods  by  com- 
petent persons.  They  are  In  some  cases 
sworn  to  make  a  true  return. 

APPRSHES'SIOK  (stpprebcasJo,  from  mp- 
pnkmdo,  I  lay  hold  of :  LaL\  in  Logic,  the 
first  or  most  simple  act  of  the  mind,  by  which 
it  percelres  or  is  conscious  of  sune  Idea: 
it  is  more  usually  called  perceptum. 

APPRENTICE  (oppreadns,  to  learn :  Fr^ 
a  young  person  bound  by  indentuKs  or 
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articles  of  agreement  to  a  tradesman  or 
artificer,  to  learn  his  trade. 

APPROACH'ES  (.approcher,  to  approach : 
Pr.),  In  Fortification,  the  works  thrown  up 
by  the  besiegers,  in  order  to  get  nearer 
a  fortress  withoat  being  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire. 

APPROPRIATION  {Fr^  from  proprUu, 
peculiar :  LaL),  in  Ecclesiastical  Law,  the 
annexing  a  benefice  to  the  proper  and  per- 
petual use  of  a  religions  house,  bishopric, 
college,  ice ;  in  the  same  way  as  impropria- 
tion is  the  grant  of  a  benefice  to  a  lay  per- 
son or  corporation ;  that  which  is  an  appro- 
priation in  the  hands  of  religious  persons, 
being  usually  called  an  impropriation  in  the 
hands  of  the  laity. 

APPROITER  (approbo,  I  prove :  Lat.\  in 
Law,  one  who,  confessing  that  he  has  com- 
mitted a  felony,  is  admitted  to  give  evi- 
dence against  his  accomplices. 

APPROXIMA'TION  {approximo,  I  ap- 
proach :  LaL)t  in  a  general  sense,  the  get- 
ting near  to  an  object. In  Mathematics, 

a  continual  approach  to  a  root  or  quantity 
sought,  but  not  expected  to  be  found. 

APPDI'  (a  support :  Fr.),  In  the  Mandge, 
the  sense  of  the  action  of  the  bridle  in  the 
horseman's  hand.  Thus,  a  horse  has  no 
appui  when  he  cannot  snfter  the  bit  to  bear 
even  slightly  upon  the  parts  of  the  mouth ; 
or  too  much  appiU  when  he  throws  himself 

too  much  upon  the  bit,  &c Point 

d'Appui,  in  the  Military  art,  is  a  term  for 
any  particular  given  point  or  body  upon 
which  troops  are  formed,  or  by  which  they 
are  marched  into  line  or  column. 

AP'PUIjSE  (appaUiUf  an  arrival :  Lnt.),ln 
Astronomy,  the  approach  of  a  planet  towards 
a  conjunction  with  the  sun  or  any  of  the 
fixed  stars. 

A'PRIL  (probably  contracted  ft"om  aperlr 
liSt  from  aperio,  I  open  :  Lot. :  hecaaee  the 
earth.  In  this  month,  1>egin8  to  open  for  the 
growth  of  plants),  the  fourth  month  of 
the  year,  according  to  European  computa- 
tion. 

A  PRIOTII,  A  POSTERIO'RI  (from 
something  before,  from  something  after: 
L<tt.\  logical  terms,  which  are  loosely  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  two  lines  of  reason- 
ing. An  a  priori  argument  is  one  derived 
from  axioms,  or  admitted  data,  or  previous 
facts,  rendering  the  examination  of  the  case 
before  us  unnecessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  respecting  it :  an  a  posteriori 
argument  is  one  derived  from  the  facts  of 
the  case  itself.  To  show  bow  vaguely  the 
terms  are  applied,  this  instance  may  be 
given.  From  certain  facta  ascertained  by 
astronomers,  it  was  argued  that  there  must 
be  another  planet  attaclied  to  our  system, 
which  had  not  then  been  discovered.  Now, 
as  this  conclusion  was  arrived  at  previous 
to  the  actual  discovery  of  the  planet  Nep- 
tune, the  reasoning  might  be  called  aprtorL 
But  it  may  also  be  styled  a  posteriori  rea- 
soning, since  the  existence  of  an  unknown 
planet  was  inferred  from  the  disturbances 
of  the  motions  of  the  known  planets,  by  the 
unknown  planet  itself. 

APSE  {apsiSt  a  curved  form;  (?r.\  in 
Ancient  Architecture,  the  arched  roof  of 
ft  room,  the  canopy  of  a  throne,  kf  — In 


Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  the  carved  end 
of  a  church  where  the  altar  was  placed. 

AP'SIDES,  or  AP'SBS  (apsM,  awheel,  or 
any  curved  form :  C7r.),  in  Astronomx,  thei 
two  points  of  a  planet's  orbit  in  which  it  isj 
at  Its  greatest  and  least  distance  from  tliei 
sun.  Tlie  line  which  joins  them  is  cailedi 
the  line  of  apsides. 

AP'TEROUS  iapteros,  wingless :  from  a^ 
without ;  and  pteron,  a  wing :  Gr.\  a  tenn 
applied  by  naturalists  to  insects  destitute 
of  wings. 

APTERTX  (ft,  without ;  pterux,  a  wtng , 
Or.\  the  scientific  name  of  the  bird  Kitri- 
Kiwi,  which  see. 

AP yRBX'IA  iapurexia :  from  a,  withoat : 
and  puretM,  a  fever:  Or.\  lu  Medieiuc,  the 
abatement  of  a  fever. 

A'QUA  (LaLX  water. 

AQUAFORTIS  (strong  water :  LaL\  the 
common  name  of  nitric  acid. 

AQUA  RE'GIA  (royal  water :  LaD,Sk  com- 
bination  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  : 
so  called  because  it  dissolves  gold,  the  king 
of  metals.  It  is  the  chlorine  of  the  latter 
acid  which  chiefly  attacks  the  metal,  and  a 
chloride  of  gold  is  the  product. 

AQUARI'lTM  ((unuh  water;  Lat\  or 
AQUAVIVARIUM  {vivarium,  a  preserve: 
Lot),  a  small  tank,  usually  of  glass,  for  the 
maintenance  of  water-plants  and  animals 
in  a  living  state.  Both  marine  and  fresh- 
water objects  may  be  thus  preserved  for 
the  study  of  their  habits,  mode  of  growth, 

AQUA'RIUS  (the  water-bearer ;  LaL\  In  | 
Astronomy,  a  constellation  which  makes 
the  eleventh  sign  in  the  zodlaa  It  is  said 
to  have  been  called  Aquarius,  or  the  water- 
bearer,  because  the  sun  moves  throog-h  it 
in  parts  of  January  and  February,  when  the 
weather  is  usually  rainy. 

AQUATINTA  (09110,  water;  and  Hneta, 
dyed :  LaL),  a  style  of  engraving,  or  rather 
etching,  by  which  an  effect  is  produced 
similar  to  that  of  a  drawing  in  Indian  ink. 

AQUA  VITJB  (water  of  life :  LaL),  a 
name  applied  to  ardent  spirits,  answering 
to  the  eau  de  vie,  or  brandy  of  tlte  Frencli, 
and  the  tuqu^Mugh  of  the  Irislu 

AQ'UEDUCTT  (aquohductus,  a  channel  for 
conveying  water:  Lat.\  a  construction  of 
stone,  &c.,  built  to  preserve  the  level  of 
water,  and  convey  it,  by  a  canal,  from  one 
place  to  another.  There  are  aqueducts 
under  the  ground,  and  others  above  it, 
supported  by  arches.  The  Roman  aque 
ducts  were  noble  works :  remains  of  them 
are  found  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Nerva  nineaqueducts  supplied  Rome, 
and  delivered  27,743,100  cubic  feet  daily. 
At  a  later  period  there  were  twenty,  whirli 
are  estimated  to  have  afforded  50,000,000 
cubic  feet.  Near  Nismes  in  the  south  of 
France  there  is  an  aqueduct  873  feet  long 
and  188  feet  high,  built  by  the  Romans,  to 
convey  water  to  the  town  from  springs 
which  are  14  miles  distant.  Aqueducts 
have  been  erected  In  modern  times :  that 
constructed  by  Louis  XIV.  for  conveying 
the  waters  of  the  Eure  to  Versailles  is 
about  4.400  feet  long,  and  upwards  of  200 
high.    It  contains  S4S  arcades,  forming  72r 
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arebes  of  90  feet  bimui.    A  sapply  ot  water 

Is  bnmglit  to  Lisbon  by  an  aqneduct  wblch 

has  a  ienstb  of  S6|3B0  fe^L    Tbo  work  at 

the  Tmlley  of  Alcantara  is  3373  feet  Iod«, 

with  a  belebt  at  the  middle  of  2SS  feet. 

A'QfriLJL  (an  eagle :  LaL},  tbe  eagle.    It 

'  was  redcoaed  bj  tbe  ancioits  not  onlj  tbe 

lang  of  birds,  bat  tbe  minister  of  Jupiter. 

who  Is  aaid  to  bare  carried  Ganjmede  np 

Into  beaTen  in  tbe  form  of  an  eagie.   It 

was  also  cboaen  as  tbe  ajmbol  of  empire, 

first  bj  tbe  Persiana.  and  afterwards  hy  tbe 

Romans  ;  in  eonseqnenceof  which  theea^e 

Is  seen  on  ooina  in  a  varfety  of  fbnna.    ^t 

tbe  most  fteqnent  ose  of  tbe  eagle  was  on 

tbe  i^Qwi^n  standards*  upon  which  It  was 

repieaeBted  in  goiA  or  silTer.  with  expanded 

wings. 

AC^ITTLAIIIA,  see  Aioss  iToon. 

AQUILB'OIA  (same  4eriaL\  crrfawiftrag,nat. 

order,  Rantmcmiiimm,  a  ptant  so  called  be- 

'  cause  of  tbe  resemblance  its  nectaries  are 

Boppoaed  to  bear  to  tbe  eagl^  daws. 

ARABBS^UB.  or  MOKUQUB.  a  style  of 
decoration,  in  which  Sowers,  fruits,  cnrred 
lines*  &CL,  wore  wblraaically  painted  or 
seal  ptnred  in  combination.  The  Moors  and 
Arabians  rejected  the  representations  of 
human  and  animal  forms,  bat  in  modem 
arabesqaes,  these  are  nsually  introdaeed. 
RalEaclle  painted  some  beaatifol  arabesques 
in  tbe  Vatican. 

AB'ABIC  nXSVRBS,  the  nomend  dia- 
racters  now  used  in  Arithmetic.  Tbey  were 
borrowed  from  tbe  Arabians,  and  intro- 
duced Into  »ngiand  aboat  the  eleTcnth 

century* 

ARABO-TBDBS'OO  (orabo.  Arabic;  and 
fadesen,  German  :  Ttol.).  a  style  of  Ardiitec- 
tore,  in  which  are  combined  tbe  Moorish, 
Roman,  and  German  Gothi& 

ARACHNI'DA  (oraeMmi,*  spider:  OrX  In 
ZoologT,  a  class  of  articalate  animals  oon- 
Kidered  distinct  from  the  trae  Insects. 
Tbey  are  winglesa,  hare  a  bead  which  is 
not  usnally  distinct  from  the  thorax,  pos- 
sess four  pairs  of  legs,  and  the  antennas 
are  modified  into  a  prehensile  or  mandt- 
bnllform  apparatna.  Tt>  this  class  belong 
tbe  Sooapioare,  whidi  hare  an  articulated 
abdomen,  the  Spidbrs.  the  Mites  and  their 
alllea.  and  some  minute  paraaitea,  such  as 
the  Mange-mite  and  the  Itdi-mite. 

ARACHNOI'DES  larackai.  a  spider ;  and 
Adas,  form :  Or.),  In  Anatomy,  an  appella- 
tion giren  to  sereral  dllEerent  membranes, 
as  the  tunic  of  the  crystalline  humour  of 
tlie  eye,  tbe  external  lamina  of  the  pia 
mater,  and  one  ol  tbe  corerings  of  the 
q»inal  marrow. 

AR'AOHKOLO«T(anieftM;,  a  spider;  lo- 
0o«,adlscoarse :  OrX  that  branch  of  scltmce 
which  Is  eoncemed  with  Spioxbs  and  their 

aUica.         

AILSOM'ETBR  (eroiot,  thin ;  and  metron, 
a  measure ;  OrX  an  Inatmment  for  mea- 
suring tbe  density  or  gravity  of  fluids,  and 
nsually  made  of  glass.  It  consists  of  a 
round  hoUow  ball,  which  terminates  above 
In  a  kmg  aloider  atem  hermetically  sealed, 
and  below  in  a  shorter  stem  ending  with  a 
smaller  ball.  In  whidi  is  placed  as  much 
mercury  aa  will  keep  the  instrument  float- 
ing in  an  erect  position.   Tbe  lunger  stem 


Is  divided  Into  degrees  or  parts,  wblch 
numbered,  to  diow  tbe  depth  of  its 
into  any  liquor ;  for  that  fluid  is  heaviest  in 
which  it  stalks  least,  and  lightest  in  which 
it  sinks  deepest.   [See  HTunoMcmtJ 

ARJrOSTTUS  (erisstalbs.-  from  mHm, 
thin;  and  sCalos, a  column :  Grj,  in  Archl- 
tectwe,  a  sort  of  tnteroolamuiatioB  In 
which  die  cotamns  are  at  a 
distance  firom  each  otb*r. 

AR'BITBR  (XstX  tai  avil  Law,  a 
appointed  by  tbe  magistxai 
by  tbe  partlea,  to  dedds  any  poin%  of  dif- 
ference ;  an  umpire. 

ARBrrRATIOX.  or  ARBrrBKMEST 
(orMlratao^  firom  si  Mb  is,  I  award :  ImL\  a 
power  given  by  two  or  ssore  contending 
parties  to  some  person  or  persons  to  deter- 
mine the  diqmte  between  tlicaL  Ibdr  de- 
cision is  called  an  smard, 

AR'BOR  (a  tree:  LaL\  In  Mechanics, tbe 
principal  qiindle  or  axis,  wbi^  coeimani- 
cates  motion  to  tbe  rest  of  tbesmchineL 

AR'BOR  BIA'SX  (the  tree  of  Diana: 
LmL\  the  Ognre  of  a  tree  formed  by  an 
amalgam  aOIIver  and  mercary,  which  ap- 
pears to  vegetate  in  a  very  beaaOfttl  man- 
ner. Tbe  experiment  Is  thus  performed. 
One  part  of  ail ver  being  dissolved  tn  a  sum- 
dent  quantity  of  nitric  add,  the  solution  la 
diluted  with  SO  parts  of  dean  water,  and 
poared  upon  S  parts  of  mercniy.  After  s 
short  time  a  crystalUzation  wiU  take  place 
in  tbe  shape  of  a  treew  with  Its  braa^es* 
&&  It  obtained  its  name  from  sOver  hav- 
ing been  called  Diana  by  the  oM  cbem- 
ists. 

AR'BOR  SCIBKTLS  (tbe  tree  of  know- 
ledge: LaL\  a  general  distribution  or 
sdieme  of  science  or  knowledge: 

AR'BOR TIT^  (tbe  tree  of  life:  LaL\ 
evergreen  shrubs  beinnging  to  tbe  genus 
Tta9s.naLord..  Oanifertt. 

ARBORBBXIBNT  (srtereaes,  1  become 
like  a  tree :  LaLi,  a  term  applied  to  all  sach 
things  as  resemble  trees ;  thus  we  say  arbo- 
rescent shrubs 

ARBUTUS  iLmO,  tbe  strawbcvry-tree ;  a 
bcaqjtif ul  evergreen  siirub,  bearing  a  frnlt 
not  unlike  the  atrawbetTy.  It  bdongs  to 
tbe  nat.  ord.  AicacBc,  an  order  in  which 
tbe  heaths  are  placed. 

ARC  (arema,  a  bow :  LaL\  any  part  of  a 
regular  curve,  such  as  a  drde  and  ellipse: 

ARCAIfUM  (a  secret:  XoU,  among  the 
old  i^dloeophers,  any  remedy,  the  prepara- 
tion of  irtiicb  was  Industrion^  concealed, 
in  order  to  enhance  Ita  value. 

ARCH  (areas;  Lot},  a  building  In  form  of 
a  curve.  Ardiea  are  either  drcular,  dlip- 
tical.  or  stralgbt.— J^nated  srdhts  are  usually 
descrilied  by  two  segments  on  the  sides  of 
a  supposed  triangle.  When  thia  triangle  is 
equilateral.  It  Is  an  agvilalenil  arch;  wbou 
aeuU,  a  lameet  arch  ;  and  when  oMaae,  a  drvp 
ordL  BUipUeai  mrekea  consist  of  a  semi- 
ellipsis,  and  taave  commonly  a  key-stone  and 
Imposts:  they  are  usually  described  by 
workmen  on  three  centres.  Straiffki  orcfces 
( (as  they  are  improperly  called)  are  used 
over  doors  and  windowa.  They  have,  both 
,  above  and  below,  plain  strai^t  edgea, 
which  are  parallel :  but  the  ends  and  jobits 
point  towards  a  centre.   The  term  arch  Is 
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peculiarly  aaed  for  the  space  between  the 
two  piers  of  a  bridge,  for  the  passage  of 
water,  ressels,  Ac  It  is  not  known  la 
what  country  the  arch  was  first  Invented : 
It  Is  not  fonnd  In  any  certainly  ancient 
Egyptian  building ;  nor  was  It  used  In  the 
early  Greek  temples.  Ac  Its  value  was 
soon  perceived  by  the  Romans;  for  we 
Ond  it  In  the  Cloaoa  Maxtma,  the  great  com> 
mon  sewer  of  ancient  Borne,  constracted, 
most  probably.  In  the  ttroe  of  the  Tar- 
QDlns.  The  pointed  arch  was  introduced  In 
the  Middle  Ages. — Diubval  Aboh,  In 
Astronomy,  that  part  of  a  circle  described 
by  the  heavenly  body  between  its  rising  and 
setting.  The  noetumal  arch  is  that  which  is 
described  between  Its  setting  and  rising. 
— •TniUMPHAL  Aboh,  in  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture, a  stately  gate  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture, inscriptions,  Ac.,  generally  consisting 
of  three  arches,  that  In  the  centre  being 
higher  than  the  others;  and  erected  in 
honour  of  those  who  hsid  deserved  a  tri- 
umph.—>Aboh  {archost  chief :  Or.},  as  a 
syllable  preHxed  to  another  word,  denotes 
the  highest  degree  of  its  kind,  whether  good 
or  bad ;  as  archangelt  ardiduke,  archliiahop, 
arehfiendf  ke.  Many  of  the  highest  offices 
in  different  empires  have  this  syllable  pro- 
-flxed  to  them. 

ABCHiEOLO'GT  (orekotM,  ancient ;  and 
logos,  a  discourse  :  OrO,  the  study  of  Antl- 
quifies. 

AR'OHAISM  (arehaio$,  ancient :  Or.),  any 
antiquated  word  or  phrase.  The  use  of  ar- 
chaisms, though  generally  objectionable, 
occasionally  adds  to  the  beauty  and  force 
of  a  sentence. 

ARCHBISH'OP,  a  metropolitan  prelate, 
having  several  sulfragan  bishops  under 
him.  In  England  there  are  two  archbishops 
—the  ardiblshop  of  Oanterbury,  who  is  pri- 
mate of  all  England ;  and  the  archbishop 
of  York,  who  is  styled  primate  of  England. 
The  first  establishment  of  archbishops  In 
Englsnd,  according  to  Bcde,  was  In  the 
time  of  Lucius,  said  to  be  the  first  Chris- 
tian king  in  Britain ;  but  the  first  arch- 
bishop of  Oanterbury  was  Augustiqe,  ap- 
pointed A.D.  596,  after  the  conversion  of 
Ethelbert. 

ARCHDEA'GON  (areftos,  chief ;  and  diaJeo- 
noa,  minister :  Or.),  an  ecclesiastical  offlcer 
next  below  a  bishop  in  rank.  Every  diocese 
has  one,  and  the  majority  more.  Arch- 
deoeons  are  usually  appointed  by  their 
diocesans ;  but  their  authority  is  indepen- 
dent. Tbey  vlsi  t  the  clergy,  and  have  courts 
for  the  punishment  of  offenders  by  spirit- 
ual censures,  and  for  hearing  some  other 
causes  that  fall  within  ecclesiastical  cog- 
nisance. 

ARCH'DUKE  {en,  chief  :  Oerm.).  a  title 
bonie  by  the  sons  of  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria. 

ARCH'ERT  (arc4irrmie,  the  drawing  of 
the  bow :  Fr.),  the  art  of  shooting  with  the 
bow  and  arrow.  Since  the  Introduction  of 
gunpowder,  ttie  arrow  has  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed as  an  offensive  weapon ;  but  in  f or^ 
mer  timet  it  was  reckoned  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  military  strength  of  this 
kingdom.  The  practice  of  archery  was  fol- 
lowed both  as  a  recreation  and  a  duty,  and 


Edward  III.  prohibited  all  uselesa  _ 
that  Interfered  with  it  on  holidays 
other  Intervals  of  leisure.  By  an  act  d 
Edward  lY.  every  man  was  to  have  ■ 
bow  of  his  own  height,  to  be  made  of  yew, 
hazel,  or  ash,  &c. ;  and  mounda  of  eaitfc 
were  to  be  raised  in  every  township  Tor 
the  use  of  the  inbabitants.  Indeed,  it  ap> 
pears  from  the  use  made  of  the  bow  by  the 
English  at  the  battles  of  Creasy,  Agin- 
court,  and  Poictiers,  that  their  claim  to  be 
considered  the  best  of  modem  archers  ran 
scarcely  be  disputed.  Artillery  waa  origi- 
nally a  French  term,  signifying  archery; 
and  the  I<ondon  Artillery  Company  was  a 
fraternity  of  bowmen. 

ARCH'ES,  or  COUBT  OF  Abohbs,  the 
supreme  court  belonging  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  which  appeals  lie  from  all 
the  Inferior  courts  within  his  province. 
The  Dean  cf  the  Arehea,  who  sits  as  the 
Archbishop's  deputy,  is  the  judge  of  this 
court.  The  name  originated  from  the  ■ 
court  having  l)een  held  in  the  church  of  I 
St.  Mary-le-Bow  (Bow  Church),  London, 
which  was  built  on  arches. 

AR'CHETTPB  (arehetupoa:  from  arcft^, 
an  origin ;  and  tupoe,  a  typo :  Or.),  the  first 
model  of  a  work,  which  is  copied  wben  , 

the  work  Is  executed. In  Comparative 

Anatomy,  the  plan  or  scheme  of  structure 
to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  organic 
beings  existing  and  extinct  variously  ap- 
proximate. Thus  an  archetype  vertebrate 
skeleton  has  been  described,  which  the 
skeletons  of  all  known  vertebrata  shadow  > 
forth  without  being  completely  possessed  ' 
by  any.  The  arehdypal  world,  among  Pla- 
tonists,  means  the  worid  as  it  existed  in 
the  idea  of  God  before  the  visible  creation. 

AR'CHIL,   a  violet-red   paste    nsed  in  , 
dyeing :  prepared,  by  the  aid  of  air,  mois- 
ture, and  an  ammonlacal  liquor,  from  se- 1 
verol  species  of  lichen,  but  principally  from 
those  belonging  to  the  genus  Boecelia.         . 

AR'CHITBOT  (architekUn:  from  arehM,  ' 
the  chief ;  and  teeten,  a  builder ;  Gr.),  one 
wbo  is  skilled  in  architecture.  The  archi- 
tect forms  plans  and  designs  for  edifices, 
conducts  the  work,  and  directs  the  artifi- 
cers employed  in  it. 

AR'CHITECTURE  iareMieetura :  LaO, 
the  art  of  inventingand  drawing  designs  for 
buildings,  or  the  science  which  teaches  the 
method  of  constructing  any  edifice  for  n8<> 
or  ornament.  It  is  divided  into  civil,  milir 
tary,  and  naval,  according  as  the  erections 
are  for  civil,  military, or  naval  purposes; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  other  di- 
visions are  sometimes  introduced.  Civil  Ar- 
chitecture appears  to  have  been  among  the 
earliest  iu  ven  tlons,  and  its  works  have  lieen 
commonly  regulated  by  some  principle  of 
hereditary  imitation.  Whateverrude  struc- 
ture the  climate  and  materials  of  any  c  an- 
try  have  obliged  its  early  inhabitants  to 
adopt  for  their  temporary  shelter,  the  same 
structure,  with  all  its  prominent  features 
has  been  afterwards  In  some  measure  kept 
in  view  by  their  refined  and  opulent  pos- 
terity. To  Greece  we  are  indebted  for  th« 
three  principal  orders  of  architecture,  the 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Cortnthiaii ;  Rome 
added  the  Tueeau  and  the  Ctmpoeite,  both 
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fomMd  oat  of  the  tonner.    Bmch  of  these 
ordera  has  a  particnlar  expreMlon ;  ao  that 
a  baildtncr  majr  be  rode,  solid,  neat,  delicate, 
or  gay,  aecordtn^  as  theTnscan,  the  Doric, 
the  lonf  c,  the  Corinthian,  or  tilie  Composite 
is  emplojed.    The  oolnmns  of  the  several 
orders  are  easilr  dlstin^aishable  by  the  or- 
naments that  are  peeoiiar  to  tbeir  aM>{ta]s ; 
bat  the  sclentiflc  difference  consists  in  their 
proportions.    Tiie  Tuscan  order  is  diarao- 
terized  by  its  simpllcitr  and  strength.    It 
is  deroid  of  all  ornament.    The  Doric  is 
enlirened  with  ornaments  In  the  frieze  and 
capital,  and  the  shaft  is  often  fluted.   The 
Ionic  l8  ornamented  with  the  volute  scroll, 
or  spiral :  its  ornaments  are  in  a  style  be- 
tween the  plainness  of  the  Doric  and  the 
richness  of  the  Corinthian.     The  Corin- 
thian is  known  l>y  its  capital  betag  adorned 
with  two  sorts  of  leftres,  between  which 
rise  little  stallLs,  of  which  the  rolntes  that 
support  the  hlffhest  part  of  the  capital  are 
formed.   The  Composite  is  neariy  the  same 
as  the  Corinthian,  with  an  addition  of  the 
Ionic  Tolntc.    In  their  private  buildings 
the  Boman  ardiHects  followed  the  Greeks ; 
but  in  their  public  ediflccs  they  far  sur- 
passed them  In    gorgeous  magnlflcence. 
Daring  the  dark  sges  which  followed  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  clas- 
sic architecture  of  Greece  and  Bome  was 
lost  Bight  of,  or  most  unskilfully  copied; 
but  was  aga(n  revived  by  the  Italians  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  letters.   All  the 
debased  styles,  which  qvang  from  vain  at- 
tempts to  imitate  the  ancients,  sad  which 
flourished  from  the  destruction  of  the  Ro- 
man power  till  the  introduction  of  the 
Gothic,  have  been  united  under  one  term, 
the  Romaneaque.    Tlie  origin  of  the  Ootkie 
style  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.   At 
first  It  was  rude;  but  it  ultimately  exhibited 
grandeur  and  splendour,  with   Uie  most 
accurate  execution.  The  Saaeon  and  Nomum 
style*  were  so  called  tsecanse  they  were  res- 
pectively used  by  the  Saxons,  In  this  coun- 
try, before  the  Conquest,  and  by  the  Nor- 
mans after  ft  in  the  building  of  churches. 
The  AHDDit  employed  the  semicircular  arch, 
which  seems  to  have  been  Ixmowed  from 
the  Romans.    It  was  generally  plain,  but 
sometimes  ornamented  with  rude  and  mas- 
sive mouldings.   The  heads  of  small  open- 
lags  were  often  formed  of  two  straight 
stones  laid  against  each  other.   Ihe  quoins 
were  usually  of  hewn  stones,  placed  alter- 
nately flat  and  on  end,  a  mode  commonly 
tonned  'long  and  abort.*   The  walls  wei« 
often  deoMWted  externally  with  flat  ver- 
tical strips  of  stone,  slightly  projecting,  snd 
somewhat  resembling  pilasters.   There  is 
mrcely  any  one  example  containing  all 
the  peoiUarities  of  this  style;  nor,  indeed, 
la  there  a  certainty  that  any  building  now 
fprnaining  decidedly  belongs  to  it.     The 
KamuM  was  at  first  very  rude  and  heavy ; 
Its  walls  were  very  thick  and  generally 
without   buttreases.      The    arches,   1x>th 
within  and  without,  were  semicirenlar, 
and  supported  by  very  plain  and  massive 
eolumna.   The  windows  had  no  mullions, 
liot  were    generally    arranged  in  pairs, 
wimetimes  under   a   larger   arch.     But- 
tvesaes,  when  used,  were  broad,  of  small 


pnqectf<Mi,  often  without  breaks ;  and  ter- 
minated under  the  cornice ;  neither  sptrea 
nor  pinnacles  were  employed.  The  imposts 
of  the  doors,  Ac,  were  massive  and  rudely 
carved :  and  external  walls  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  intolaced  ardiea.  The 
Chapel  of  the  White  Tower,  In  London,  fs 
a  fine  specimen  of  this  style.  The  Saxon 
and  Norman,  particnlariy  the  latter,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  prevailing  modes  of  bond- 
ing in  Bngbind  until  the  reign  of  Henry  IL, 
when  a  new  mode  was  introduced,  which 
was  called  Modem  OothU,  or  the  FotnCad 
Style.  Whether  this  was  purely  a  deviation 
from  the  other  two  modes,  or  was  de- 
rived from  any  foreign  source,  is  not  Itnown. 
It  is,  however,  supposed  by  some  to  he  of 
Saracenic  origin,  and  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  CrusaderL  Ihis  style  may 
be  divided  into :  1.  Barlif  Complete  Ootkie, 
with  its  subdivisions  of  Lancet,  and  Geo- 
metrical Decorated;  andS.  Late  €bmpUie 
OoOOc,  with  its  subdivisions,  the  Flowing, 
Flamboyant  or  Curvilinear  Style,  and  the 
Perpendicular  Continuous  Style.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  ogive  in  plaM  of  circular 
forms  in  the  windows  first  marks  the  tran- 
sition from  one  of  these  subdivisions  to  the 
other.  The  perpendlcolsr  style  is  conflnod 
to  Great  Britain ;  on  the  continent,  *  the 
Flamboyant  Style*  was  coatemporaneoua. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  pointed  style  assumed  the  form 
termed  'the  Blixabethan,*  or  *  Tudor;'  in 
the  latter  examples  of  which  the  Italian  is 
much  mingled.  The  pointed  style  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  numerous  buttresses, 
lofty  spires  and  pinnacles,  large  and  ramified 
windows  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments 
thronghouL  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  the  taste  for  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture  revived,  and  brought  the  five 
orders  again  into  use :  althou^  for  sacred 
edifices  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  styles  still 
maintain  the  pre-eminence.  Besides  those 
we  have  mentioned,  other  styles  have  hem 
used :  thus  the  Chinese,  remarkable  for  its 
lightness;  the  Bgyptlan,  for  Its  vastnesa. 
This,  as  well  as  the  Indian,  was  most  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  excavations  pro- 
vided by  nature  as  a  protection  a^nst  the 
saltry  heat.  Mexican  architecture,  not- 
withstanding the  enthusiastic  praises  bo- 
stowed  by  some  writers  apon  it,  leems  to 
have  been  of  the  rudest  character;  its  tem- 
ples were  little  more  than  vast  mounds 
of  earthy  sometimes  partially  faced  with 
stone. 

AR'CHITRATE  (orvlkM,  the  chief;  sad 
traplx,  a  beam :  Chr.\  In  Ar<AItecture,  that 
part  of  an  order  which  lies  Immedistely 
upon  the  capital  of  the  column,  being  the 
lowest  member  of  the  entablature.  It  is 
84tmctlmes  called  the  epUtjflium  (epf,  upon  ; 
aud  attdoa,  a  c<ilumn :  Gr.). 

AR'CHITES  (probably  from  artkela:  0r^ 
used  by  Jowphiu  to  signify  public  regis- 
ters), ancient  records,  or  charters  which 
contain  the  titles,  ptvtensions,  privileges, 
and  prerogative  of  a  community,  family, 
city,  or  kingdom. 

ARXTHIYOLT  (omcs  volutua,  a  turned 
arch  :  Lot),  in  Architecture,  the  inner  con- 
tour of  an  arch,  or  a  frame  set  off  with 
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mouldings,  running  over  the  faces  of  the 
ftrch  scones,  and  bearing  upon  the  Im- 
posts. 

AU'CHON  (arcMn,  a  ruler:  Or.),  one  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  the  city  and  com- 
monwealth of  Athens.  At  first  the  arcbons 
Bucce^ed  to  the  kings,  and  had  regal  power. 
Their  authority  was  then  divided  among 
nine,  and  was  made  annnaL  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  the  archonshlp  was  merely 
titular  nnd  honorary. 

ARCTIC  (orfctiilEos,  near  the  Bear,  north- 
em  :  Or.\  lying  under  the  polar  Bear.  In 
Astronomy,  the  Arctic  or  North  Pole  is  that 
which  is  raised  above  our  horizon,  and  is 
nearly  pointed  out  by  the  stars  in  the  tail 
of  Urta  Minor.  The  Arctic  circle  \b  a  lesser 
circle  of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  the  equator, 
and  distant  23}°  from  the  north  pole.  This 
and  the  AtUarctie  are  often  called  polar 
circlGfla 

ARCTOS,  or  ARCTUS  (arktoa,  the  Bear : 
Or.),  In  Astronomy,  the  Greek  name  for  the 
Ursa  major  and  minor,  or  the  great  and 
little  Bear. 

ARCTU'RUS  (arktos,  the  Bear ;  and  owros, 
a  guard :  Gr.),  a  flxed  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, the  •  BoOtis  of  astronomers. 

ARCUATION  (areuotiM.bent  like  a  bow ; 
LaL),  in  Horticulture,  the  raising  of  trees 
by  layers. -^Abcuatios,  in  Surgery,  a  dis- 
tortion or  incurvation  of  the  bones. 

ARCUBALISTA  (orctw.abow :  Lai.;  and 
bdUo,  I  hurl :  ffr.),  a  cross-bow;  a  term  which 
hns  been  contracted  both  into  Balieta  and 
ArbdlisL 

ARDAS'STNES,  a  very  fine  sort  of  Per- 
sian silk,  the  finest  used  In  the  looms  of 
France. 

A'REA  iLoL),  In  Geometry,  the  super- 
ficial contents  of  any  triangle,  quadrangle, 

or  other  figure. Abba,  In  Mineralogy, 

the  mass  dug  from  the  mines,  or  the  place 
where  it  Is  dug. 

ARE'CA  (aree :  Malab.),  an  Indian  palm, 
bearing  a  nut,  of  which  slices  are  rolled  up 
in  a  betel  leaf  with  a  little  lime,  and  chewed 
by  the  natives.    [See  Bbtbl.] 

ARE'NA  iLal),  in  Roman  Antiquity,  that 
part  of  the  amphitheatre  where  the  gladia- 
tors fought :  so  called  from  Its  being  al- 
ways strewn  with  sand,  to  conceal  from 
the  view  of  the  people  the  blood  spilt  in 
the  combat. 

ARBNATIO  (arena,  sand :  LaL),  a  kind 
of  dry  bath,  in  which  the  patlqnt  sat  with 
his  bare  feet  on  hot  pand. 

ARE'OLA  (a  dim.  of  area  ;  a  little  space : 
Lot.),  one  of  the  small  divisions  Into  which 
a  space  may  be  marked  out  by  lines. 

AREOPAGUS  {Areiopagos:  from  Arte, 
Mars :  and  poiros,  a  hill :  Or.),  a  rocky  emi- 
nence at  Athens,  near  the  Acropolis,  upon 
which  a  sovereign  criminal  court  held  its 
sittings.  The  Judges  were  called  Areo- 
pagltes,  and  through  a  long  period  they 
were  greatly  respected. 

AR'GAND  LAMP,  so  called  from  the  In- 
rentor,  a  Frenchman,  is  a  lamp  with  a 
bulUiw  cylindrical  wick,  supplied  with  air 
both  Inside  and  outside. 

AR'GENT  (silver:  JV.),  in  Heraldry,  the 
white  colour  in  the-  coats  of  arms  of  ba- 
ronets, knights,  and  gentlemen. 


AR'GIL  (arifiUa,  potter's  earth :  LaL^^  in 
Mineralogy,  white  clay :  an  unctuous  k  Ind 
of  earth,  of  which  earthenware  Is  made. 

ARGILLA'CEOUS  EARTH,  any  earth 
consisting  wholly  or  in  great  part  ol 
clay. 

AR'GOL,  a  crystalline  stony  snbstanoe, 
deposited  during  the  fermentation  of 
grape  juica  It  consists  of  tartrate  of 
potash  and  a  little  tartrate  of  lime  witti 
colouring  matter.  The  tartaric  acid  of 
commerce  is  prepared  from  it. 

AR'GOMAUTA  AR'GO.  the  Bclcntlfic 
name  of  the  Paper  Nautilus,  a  marine 
mollusc  belonging  to  the  class  of  Cephalo- 
pods,  and  inhabiting  a  thin  white  shell  of 
elegant  form.    [See  Nautilus.] 

AR'GONAUTS  {Argo ;  and  nautle,  a  sailor : 
Or.),  in  Grecian  Antiquity,  a  company  of  il- 
lustrious Greeks,  who  are  said  to  have  em- 
barked along  with  Jason  In  the  ship  Argro, 
on  an  expedition  to  Colchis  with  a  design 
to  obtain  the  golden  fleece,  a  fable  to  which 
perpetual  allusion  is  made  by  Greek  and 
Latin  writers.  Whether  there  was  any 
nucleus  of  fact  in  the  tradition  it  is  impos- 
sible to  telL 

AR'GO  NA'VIS  (the  ship  Argo :  LttL),  In 
Astronomy,  a  constellation,  called  after  tlie 
ship  of  Jason  and  his  companions. 

AR'GUMBNT  iargumentwn:  LaL),  In 
Logic  a  line  of  reasoning  employed  to 
convince  an  opponent  or  one  ignorant  of 
the  subject.  Locke  observes  that,  in 
reasoning,  men  ordinarily  use  four  sorts  of 
argument.  The  first  is  to  allege  the 
opinions  of  those  whose  parts  and  learning, 
eminence,  power,  or  some  other  cause,  have 
gained  them  a  name, and  settled  their  repu- 
tation In  the  common  esteem,  with  some 
kind  of  authority  i  this  may  be  called  ar- 
gumentum  ad  verecundiam.  A  second  way 
is  to  require  the  adversaries  to  admit  what 
they  allege  as  a  proof,  or  to  assign  a  better ; 
this  he  calls  argumentumadionoranOatn.  A 
third  way  is,  to  press  a  man  with  conse- 
quences drawn  from  his  own  principles 
or  acts:  this  is  known  by  tb«  nanao  of 
argumentum  ad  hominem.  A  fourth  way 
Is  the  using  proofs  drawn  from  any  of  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  or  probaliillty ; 
this  he  calls  argumentum.  ad  jiididum,  and 
observes  that  It  is  the  only  one  of  all  the 
four  that  brings  true  Instruction  with  It,  i 
and  advances  us  in  our  way  to  knowledge. 
Abouxbkt,  In  Literature,  the  abridg- 
ment, or  heads  of  a  book,  history,  chapter, 

JEC. Abouvbnt.  in  Astronomy,  the  angle 

or  quantity  on  whlrh  *  series  of  num- 
bers In  a  table  depends.  Thus,  In  a  table 
showing  the  amount  of  horizontal  ref  rao* 
tion  at  every  degree,  Ac,  of  altitude,  the 
altitude  would  foe  the  argument  of  the 
refraction. 

ARGDMENTATIoy  (arirumeiitafio,  a  rea- 
soning: LaL),  In  Logic,  an  operation  of  the 
intellect,  by  which  any  proposition  Is 
proved  with  the  help  of  other  proposi- 
tions. 

A'RIANS,  the  followers  of  Arlus,  a  pies- 
byter  of  Alexandria,  who,  about  A.D.  aiSy 
denied  the  three  persons  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  to  be  of  the  same  essence:  aOlrmeo 
that  Christ  was  a  creature  Inferior  to  th« 
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Father  as  to  hfs  deity,  and  neither  eo- 
etemal  nor  coequal  wlcb  him  ;  and  asserted 
I  hat  tbe  Holy  Ghost  was  formed  of  the 
Son.  These  opinions  were  revived  by 
Sorretos  in  1531,  and  have  become  preva- 
lent among  the  disciples  of  tbe  ehnrch 
founded  by  Calvin.  Tbey  were  propagated 
In  Bngland  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  oentary. 

A'RIES  (the  Ham  :  Lat),ln  Astronomy,  a 
conatellatlon  of  fixed  stars,  drawn  on  the 
rciestial  globe  in  the  figure  of  a  ram.  It  is 
also  the  first  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  from  which  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
ecliptic  takes  its  denomination ;  and  the 
first  point  of  Aries  coincides  with  the  point 
at  which  the  ecliptic  intersects  the  equator. 
Anciently,  the  signs  and  constellations  co- 
incided; bat  as,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  the  twelve  signs 
(?o  backward  among  the  constellations  at 
the  rata  of  W  annually,  tbe  first  point  of 

Aries  is  now  in  the  constellation  Pisces. 

ARiBfl  was  also  the  original  name  for  the 
battering  ram  of  the  ancients,  the  striking 
end  of  it  being  frequently  made  In  the 
shape  of  a  ram's  head. 

A RIO'BO  (graceful :  Tloi.).  in  Musical  Com- 
position, Uke  an  air,  in  contradistinction  to 
recitation.  When  applied  to  instruments, 
it  means  a  sustained  vocal  style. 

ARISTA  iariMta,  a  beard  of  com  :  Lat.)^ 
in  Botany,  a  long  needle-like  beard,  which 
stands  out  from  the  husk  of  barley,  grass, 
&r.,  commonly  called  the  awn. 

ARIvrOiyRACY  lariUokraHa:  tromaria- 
to8,  the  best;  and  krateo,  I  govern :  £7r.),an 
hereditary  government,  composed  of  the 
nobles  or  superior  citizens  of  a  country  : 
such  was  tbe  government  of  Venice.  The 
word  aristocracy  is  also  often  used  to  ex- 
press the  nobility  of  a  country,  under  a 
monarchy,  or  any  form  of  government. 

ARISTOLOXIHIA  (.Gr. :  from  orMcw,  beat ; 
and  loeMa,  childbirth— from  its  supposed 
virtues),  BtrUiwort,  nat.  ord.  AriatoloehiaceoB. 
Ttie  species  of  this  genus  are  for  the  most 
pvt  climbers,  with  curious  flowers,  inhabit- 
ing tropical  countries.  One  species.  A, 
Oematttts,  Is  indigenous  In  Britain. 

ARI8TOTBXIAN,  something  relating  to 
Aristotle :  thus  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
school,  Ac.  The  Aristotelians  were  also 
designated  Peripatetics,  and  their  philoso- 
phy long  prevailed  throughout  Europe, 
until  men  perceived  that  facts  could  not  be 
discovered  by  words. 

ARITH'METIO  {arttkmos,  number :  Gr.)^ 
i«  the  art  of  computation  by  numbers. 
Books  of  arithmetic  contain  a  body  of  rules, 
by  which  the  processes  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division  are  facili- 
tated, and  by  which  certain  other  computa- 
tions desirable  for  the  purposes  of  business 
are  eflbeted.  The  method  of  notation  we 
now  use  Is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
tbe  Arabians :  and  the  characters  by  which 
sll  the  operations  of  common  arithmetic 
are  performed  are  1,  S.  8,  4,  5,  6,  7, 8, 0, 0. 
Tbe  first  nine  are  called  significant  figures, 
or  digits,  which  whan  placed  singly  denote 
tbe  simple  values  belonging  to  them ;  but 
vlim  several  digits  are  placed  together,  the 
flrti  or  right-hand  only  is  to  be  taken  for 


its  simple  value,  the  second  signifies  so 
many  tens,  the  third  so  many  hundredSj 
and  so  on.  Although  this  notation  consists 
of  only  nine  digits,  with  the  cipher  0.  yet, 
by  giving  a  local  power  to  these  figures, 
namely,  that  of  units,  tens,  hundreds, 
thousands,  &c,  they  may  be  made  to  express 
numbers  to  an  hidefinlte  extent.  The 
Greeks,  and  other  ancient  nations,  made 
use  of  the  letters  of  their  alphabets  to  re- 
present numbers.  Tbe  Romansfollowed  the 
same  method,  but  in  a  simpler  form,  using 
I,  for  One ;  V,  for  Five ;  X,  for  Ten ;  L,  for 
Fifty ;  C,  forOne  Hundred :  D.  for  Five  Hun- 
dred ;  and  M,  for  a  thousand.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  with  these  seven  letters  any 
number  may  be  represented,  by  repetition 
and  combination :  thus  XXX  stands  for 
three  tens,  or  thirty.  (XyX  for  two  hundred 
andten,andsoon.  liie  general  rule  with  re- 
gard to  the  addition  and  subtraction  of 
these  letters  is  this :  when  a  character  of 
smaller  is  placed  ajter,  or  on  the  right  hand 
of,  one  of  a  greater  value,  their  values  are 
to  be  added :  thus  XVI  stands  for  sixteen. 
But  when  It  is  placed  bf/ore,  or  on  the  left 
hand  of.  one  of  greater  value,  the  value  of 
the  less  is  to  be  taken  from  that  of  the 
greater:  thus  IV  stands  for  five  less  one, 
or  four;  IX  for  ten  less  one,  or  nine; 
XO  one  hundred  less  ten,  or  ninety,  &c. 
MDCCXILXIV  expresses  the  year  1864. 
Arithmetic  deals  not  only  with  whole 
numbers,  but  with  broken  parts  called 
fractions,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds. 
Vulgar  Fractions,  and  Decimal  Fractions. 
[See  Fbagtio>'8.] 

AUK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  the  chest 
in  which  the  stone  tables  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, written  by  the  divine  hand, 
were  laid  up.  The  lid  of  the  ark  was  called 
the  mercy-seat,  before  which  the  high-priest 
appeared  once  every  year  on  the  great  day 
of  expiation ;  and  tbe  Jews,  wherever  they 
worshipped,  turned  their  faces  towards  tbe 
place  where  the  ark  stood. 

ARMA'DA,  a  Spanish  term,  signifying  a 
fieet  of  men-of-war.  Tbe  armada  to  which 
the  Spaniards,  in  the  confidence  of  success, 
gave  the  name  of  invinciblet  consisted  of 
150  large  ships,  carrying  2,850  guns,  90,000 
soldiers,  besides  volunteers,  and  3,000  sea- 
men ;  it  was  furnished  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  military  stores,  and  was  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  liberties  of  this 
country  during  the  reign  of  the  illustrious 
Elizabeth :  but  it  was  scattered  by  the  ele* 
ments  and  almost  annihilated  by  the  En- 
glish fleet,  on  the  80th  o^  Jnly.  1588.  On 
this  occasion,  a  medal  was  struck  with  the 
motto, '  Afflavlt  Deus,  et  disslpantur.*  '  God 
breathed  upon  them,  and  they  are  scat- 
tered' 

ARMADIL'LA  <t;be  d(m.  of  armada),  or 
G;i7ARDA  (30STA,  a  squadron  of  men-of-war, 
formerly  maintained  on  the  coasts  of  Spa- 
lysh  America,  to  prevent  foreigners  from 
trading  with  the  colonists  and  natives. 

ARMADIL'LO  (Daayptu),  a  mammalian 
anUnaL  belonging  to  Ciuvier's  famllyof  JSda» 
tata,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  aU 
inhabiting  South  America.  They  are  cov- 
ered with  a  bony  rjise,  and  most  of  the 
species  have  long  tails  similarly  protected. 
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Ttiey  are  bnrrowlng  animals,  with  nocturnal 
habits,  feeding  chiefly  on  vegetables.  Their 
flesh  affords  excellent  food. 

AKME'NI  ANS,  a  sect  or  division  amongst 
the  Eastern  Christians ;  thas  called  from 
Amtenia,  tho  country  anciently  inhabited 
by  them.  There  were  two  kinds  of  Arme- 
nians, one  which  adhered  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  another  which  re- 
jccted  episcopacy.  They  are  genemlly  ac- 
cused of  being  Monophysites,  allowing  only 
one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ. 

AR'MIGBR  (flmMf  arms;  and  gerOt  I 
near :  LaL\  an  esquire,  or  armour-bearer. 
Also,  one  entitled  to  bear  coat-armour. 
Justice  Shallow  wrote  himself  'armfgero, 
in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance  or  obligar 
tion.' 

ARMIL'LA  (a  bracelet:  Lat.),  in  Anti- 
quity, an  ornament  for  the  wrist,  presented 

to  soldiers  as  a  badge  of  distinction. 

ABKiLLA  Meubrosa  (a  membrauous  brace- 
let :  LaDt  in  Anatomy,  tho  circular  liga- 
ment which  surrounds  all  the  tendons  of 
the  hand,  retaining  them  as  it  were  in  a 
circle. 

ARMILTjART  sphere  Oast),  in  Astro- 
nomy, an  apparatus  composed  of  the  prin- 
cipal celestial  circles,  the  equator  ecliptic, 
&c,  arranged  so  as  to  assist  a  student  to 
comprehend  the  facts  of  astronomy.  It  re- 
volves on  its  axis,  has  a  silvered  horizon 
whir^  is  divided  into  degrees,  and  is  mov- 
able every  way  upon  a  brass  supporter.  — ~ 
Abvillabt  TEIG050VETBB,  an  instru- 
ment consisting  of  Ave  semicircles,  di- 
vided and  graduated  so  as  to  solve  many 
problems  in  astronomy. 

ARMI'NIANS,  followers  of  Arminlus, 
known  as  Remonstrants  on  the  continent ; 
R  sect  of  Christians  which  arose  in  Holland 
about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
and  separated  itself  from  the  Calvinists. 
Arminius  taught  against  Calvin  that  men 
are  not  predestined  by  the  decrees  of 
God  to  happiness  or  perdition  in  a  future 
state.  The  Church  of  England,  the  Wesley- 
an  Methodists,  and  other  sects,  entertain 
Arminian  opinions. 

ARIKOUR  (armalura :  LaL),  a  name  for 
all  such  contrivances  as  serve  to  defend  the 
body  from  wounds,  or  to  annoy  the  enemy. 
Hence  it  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  defen- 
sive and  offensive.  A  complete  suit  of  de- 
feruive  arrnour  anciently  consisted  of  a 
casque  or  helm,  a  gofget,  cuirass,  gaunt- 
lets, tasses,  brassets.  cuishes,  and  covers 
for  the  legs,  to  which  the  spurs  were 
fiistened.  This  was  called  armour  eap-or 
pitf  and  was  worn  by  cavaliers  and  men-at- 
arms.  The  Infantry  had  only  part  of  it,  viz. 
a  pot  or  head  piece,  a  cuirass  and  tasses ; 
all  of  them  made  light.  The  horses  had 
armour,  which  covered  the  head  and 
neck.  Of  all  this  furniture  of  war,  scarcely 
anything  is  now  retained  except,  in  a  few 
cases,  the  cuirass.  Offensive  armcur,  or 
arms,  consists  of  a  sword,  lance,  darts, 
musket,  &c. 

ABIUOnil-BEARBR,  the  person  who  was 
formerly  employed  to  carry  the  armour  of 
another. 

ARMS  (arma :  Laf),  In  Military  phraseo- 
logy, all  kinds  of  weapons,  whether  used 


for  offence  or  defence. — -Avms,  lu  a  Lies^l 
sense,  anything  that  a  person  wears  for 
his  own  defence,  or  takes  into  his  hauid, 
and  uses,  in  anger,  to  strike  or  throw   at 

another. Coats  of  Arms,  family  insts-- 

nia  or  distinctions,  which  had  their  rise 
from  the  painting  of  shields  practised  ex^en 
in  the  must  ancient  times ;  from  the  l>aD- 
ner  borne  In  war  and  the  tournament ;  and 
from  the  embroidered  tunics  worn  over 
the  armour.  Without  such  contrivanoea, 
men  cased  in  armour  could  not  be  recos^ 
nized.  In  modem  times  they  are  placed  os 
carriages,  pUte  &c. 

AR'MY  (armfe:  Fr.),  In  a  general  sense. 
the  whole  armed  force  raised  for  the  <le> 
fence  of  a  country  by  land.  In  a  limited 
sense,  it  denotes  a  large  body  of  soldiers 
consisting  of  horse  and  foot,  conaplet^ly 
armed  and  provided  with  artillery,  am- 
munition, -provisions,  &c.,  under  a  cona- 
mnndcr^in-chief,  having  lieutenant^grene- 
rals,  major-generals,  brigadiers,  and  otlier 
officers  under  him.  An  army  is  generally 
dl  vided  into  a  certain  number  of  corps,  each 
consisting  of  brigades,  regiments,  Vatta- 
Hons,  and  squadrons.  Wlien  in  the  Held  it 
is  formed  into  lines ;  the  flrst  line  is  called 
the  vanguard,  the  second  the  mala  body, 
the  third  the  rear  guard,  or  body  of  reserve. 
The  middle  of  each  line  is  occupied  by  the 
foot ;  the  cavalry  fonns  the  right  and  left 
wing  of  each  line,  and  sometimes  squadrons 
of  horse  are  placed  in  the  intervals  between 

the  battalions. The  maUriel  of  an  army, 

as  the  French  term  it,  consists  of  the 
horses,  stores,  provisions,  and  everything 
necessary  for  service. 

ARCMA  (any  spice :  Or.),  the  odoriferous 
principle  peculiar  to  plants  and  flowers. 

AROMATIC  (last),  an  appellation  given 
to  such  plants  and  other  bodies  as  yield  a 
brisk  fragrrant  smell,  and  a  warm  spicy 
taste,  as  cloves,  cardamom-seeds,  cinna- 
mon, nutmegs,  Ac  Tho  peculiar  qualities 
of  aromatic  plants  reside  in  a  volatile  oil, 
usually  called  essential  oil,  and  In  a  grosser 
resinous  substance,  capable  of  being  ex- 
tracted by  spirit  of  wine.  Aromatics, 
considered  as  medicines,  warm  the  sto- 
mach, and  by  degrees  the  whole  habit, 
raise  the  pulse,  and  quicken  the  circulation  : 
hence,  In  cold  languid  coses,  they  Increaise 
strength  and  promote  the  natural  secre- 
tions. 

ARPEG'GIO  iarpeggiare,  to  play  the  harp ' 
TtaL),  in  Music,  a  term  implying  that  the 
tones  should  be  sounded  distinctly,  as  they 

are  beard  on  the  harp. A&peooio  Ao- 

COHPAVIKBNT,  ouc  that  cousists  chiefly  of 
the  notes  of  the  several  chords,  taken  in 
returning  successions. 

AR'PENT,  an  old  French  measure  of  loo 

AR'QUEBUS  (Fr.),  an  ancient  hand-run 
larger  than  a  musket.    He  who  used  It  was 
called  an  Armubtuier. 

ARQUBBTJSA'DB  (last),  an  aromatic 
spirituous  lotion,  used  with  sprains  and 
bruises,  but  originally  intended  for  wounds 
Inflicted  with  an  arquebus. 

ARRA'OHB' (arroefter,  to  snatch  :  jpv)  In 
Heraldry,  the  representation  of  «  niaut 
torn  up  by  tho  roots. 
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ARRA'CK,  an  East  Indian  name  for  an 
ardent  spirit  distilled  from  rice,  i>alm-jalce, 
and  oilier  matters. 

ARIUJON'MBNT,  in  Law.  the  bringingr 
a  prisoner  forth,  reading  tlie  indictment  to 
bim,  and  potting  the  question  of  guiltj  or 
not  guiltj. 

AR'RAS  HANG'INGS,  tapestry  made 
at  Arras,  in  France,  or  tapestry  of  similar 
design. 

ABBAT'  (order:  Old  Fr.), the  drawing 

np  of  soldiers  In  order  of  brittle. In  Law, 

to  ehaUenge  an  array  is  to  make  exceptions 
against  all  the  persons  arrayed  or  eiupan- 
nelcdasajury. 

AJiaBST  (arrtUr,  to  stop  :  JV.),  the  appre- 
hending and  restraining  a  per8i>n  which  in 
all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace,  must  be  done  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant  from  some  conrt,  or  some  person 
antborixed  to  grant  it.  AmlMssadors,  peers 
of  the  realm,  and  members  of  parliament 
are  priyileged  from  an  arrest  in  civil  cases, 
as  also  barristers  and  attorneys  when  at- 
tending the  courts.  When  a  defendant  is 
already  In  one  of  the  prisons  of  the 
superior  courts,  a  writ  of  detainer  will 
continue  aucb  imprisonment  at  the  suit  of 

a  new  plaintUL ARaiST  of  Judoxbkt, 

is  the  assigning  just  reasons  why  judg- 
ment should  not  pass ;  as,  want  of  notice 
of  the  trial;  a  material  defect  in  the  plead- 
ing: when  the  record  differs  from  the 
deed  pleaded ;  where  more  is  given  by  the 
verdict  than  is  laid  in  the  declaration,  Ac 
This  may  be  done  either  in  criminal  or 

civil  eases. A&rkst,  in  the  Veterinary 

art,  a  disease  seated  between  the  ham  and 
the  iMstcm. 

ABRIE'IIB  BAN  (arriin,  rear ;  and  ban, 
a  convening  of  those  who  held  Immediately 
from  the  king :  JV.),  the  phrase  for  a  gene- 
ral proclamation  of  the  French  kings,  by 
which  not  only  their  Immediate  feudatories, 
but  their  vassals,  were  summoned  to  take 

the  Held,  In  war. An  arriire  vassal  was 

the  Taasal  of  a  rasaal. 

AB'aiS  {aritant  to  arise :  SaaB.),in  Arrhl- 
tectore,  the  intersection  or  line  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  exterior  surfaces  of  two 
bodies,  answering  to  what  Is  called  the 

edge. AuuB  FII.LRT,  a  small  piece  of 

timber,  of  a  triangular  section,  used  iu 
raisinff  the  slates  against  a  wall  that  cuts 
obliquely  across  the  roof. 

ARBON'DE'B  (arvMdir,  to  round :  Fr.), 
in  Heraldry,  a  eross,  consisting  of  seg- 
ments of  a  circle,  the  whole  of  the  curves 
being  In  the  same  direction,  so  that  its 
arms  are  not  of  diflereut  widths  at  different 
parts. 

Alt'ROW  (anoe :  8ax.\  a  light  shaft,  or 
rod,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  feathered  at 
the  other,  intended  as  a  weapon  of  offence. 
Arrow-makers  were  called /McAers  (from 
Miehe,  the  French  word  for  arrow).  When 
the  arrow  Is  borne  in  coats  of  arms,  it  is  said 
to  l)e  barbed  and  feathered. 

AR'BOW-GRABS,  marsh  plantsbelonging 
to  the  genua  TrifftoeMn,  nat.  order,  Jtmcaj^i- 
aocMB,  so  called  because  their  leaves  re- 
•emble  the  head  of  an  arrow.  There  are 
two  species  in  Britain. 

AU'UOW-ROOT,  a  nutritive  feeula.  ob> 


tained  from  the  tuberous  roots  of  several 
exotic  plants.  Tlie  West  Indian  arrow- 
root is  obtained  from  species  of  Maranta, 
chiefly  M.  arujtdinacea ;  East  Indian  from 
Oureuma  leueorhiza.  The  root  is  simply 
grated,  and  the  starch  freed  from  impurities 
by  repeated  washing. 

AR'ROW-STICK,  a  rod  employed  in  sur- 
veying. 

ARSE'NIATB,  a  salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  arsenic  acid  with  a  base ;  as  the 
arseniate  of  ammonia,  &e. 

AR'SENIC  (orseuiton,  yellow  orpiment: 
(?r.),  a  brittle  metal,  of  an  iron-grey  colour; 
its  spccifle  gravity  is  5*7.  It  volatilizes  at 
S6SP  Fahr.,  with  the  odour  of  garlic.  Like 
its  compounds  it  is  highly  iwisonons.  It 
is  found  associated  with  many  other  sub- 
stances; but  it  is  usually  obtained  as  real- 
gar, or  oiTimsnt,  which  are  both  sulphurets, 
and,  when  prepared  artlfl daily,  are  used  as 
red  and  yellow  paints.  White  oxide  of  ar- 
senic or  arseniouB  acid  is  the  arsenic  of 
which  we  hear  in  poisoning  cases.  The 
best  antidote  for  arsenic  is  expelling 
it  as  quickly  as  possible  by  emetics  or 
the  stomach-pump,  and  administering 
the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in  plentiful 

AR'SON  (ar«ufa,  to  bum :  Lat\  the  art 
of  wilfully  setting  houses  on  fire,  which  is 
felony  at  common  law,  and  likewise  by 
statute. 

ART  {are :  Lat.\  a  system  of  rules,  serv- 
ing to  facilitate  the  performance  of  certain 
actions;  in  which  sense  it  is  opposed  to 
science,  or  a  system  of  principles. — Such 
words  as  are  used  in  any  particular  art,  pro- 
fession, or  science,  are  called  terms  cUf  art, 
or  technical  terms. 

ART  AND  PART,  a  phrase  used  in  Scot- 
land. When  anyone  is  charged  with  a 
crime,  they  say  he  is  art  and  part  in  com- 
mitting it  :  that  is,  he  was  concerned 
both  in  the  contrivance  and  execution  of 
it. 

ARTEMl'SIA  {Gr.:tTom  Artemis,  Diana), 
in  Antiquity,  a  festival  celebrated  In  honour 
of  Diana In  Botany,  a  genus  of  compo- 
site plants,  in  which  southernwood,  wonn> 
wood,  and  tarragon,  are  contained. 

ABrrBRY  {air,  the  air ;  and  Oreo,  I  keep : 
(?r.— 4ee  Aorta),  a  blood-vessel  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  heart,and  gradually  beconiea 
less  in  diameter  the  farther  It  goes ;  but  it 
gives  out  numberless  ramldcatlons  In  Its 
course.  Arteries  carry  the  blood  from  the 
heart  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  action 
of  the  arteries,  called  the  pulse,  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  heart. 

ARTE'SIAN  well,  a  well  bored  to  a 
eonslderable  depth,  until  it  reaches  a  sub- 
terranean basin.  The  water  then  rises  up 
the  bore  in  consequence  of  the  hydrostatic 
pressure,  and  in  some  cases  will  spring  into 
the  air  from  the  mouth  of  the  well.  It  is 
said  that  Artesian  wells  derive  their  name 
from  the  ancient  French  province  of  Artols 
where  for  many  centuries  they  have  been 
used,  although  their  adoption  in  thjs  coun 
try  is  very  recent.  In  London  and  its 
vicinity  there  are  now  a  great  many  of 
these  wells,  which  have  been  perfornted 
through  the  innnensely  thick  bed  r,l  Lon- 
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don  clay,  and  even  through  some  portion* 
of  the  subjacent  cballc.  The  fountains  In 
Trafalgar  Square  are  supplied  by  an  Arte- 
sian well  400  feet  deep,  and  from  another 
one  of  the  same  depth  is  drawn  the  water  re- 
quired for  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at 
South  Kensington.  The  Artesian  well  at 
Orenello,  near  Paris,  is  1,706  feet  deep  :  it 
affords  881,884  gallons  of  pure  water  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  water  rises  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
as  it  escapes  is  81*'.  A  well  at  Passy,  near 
Flirts,  Is  l,0S5feet  deep,and  affords  upwards 
of  four  millions  of  gallonn  per  diem,  suffl- 
cient  for  the  wants  of  a  population  of 
600,000.    The  cost  was  about  39,0001. 

ARTHRITIS  iOr.),  the  gout,  which  see. 

ARTHRO'DIA  {arthron,  a  joint:  Qr.),  in 
Anatomy,  a  species  of  articulation,  in  which 
the  flat  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into 
the  shallow  socket  of  another. 

ARTHUR,  the  chief  hero  of  British  chiv- 
alrous romance.  He  was  said  to  be  the  son 
of  Pendragon,  the  last  British  king  who  de- 
fended Bngland  against  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
His  wife  was  named  6enevra,or  Guinevere. 
He,  and  his  twelve  knights,  called  peers, 
sate  at  the  Round  Table  which  he  instituted. 
Of  these  knights  the  most  famous  were  Sir 
Tristan  of  the  Lyonnese,  Lancelot  of  the 
Lake,  Galaar  his  son,  Pcrclval  of  Wales,  and 
Gawin  the  king's  nephew.  Merlin  the  en- 
chanter was  a  leading  personage  at  the 
king's  court. 

ARTIOHOKB  (khareiof:  Arab.\  a  compo- 
site plant,  the  Oi/nara  Beolymiu  of  botan- 
ists. The  fleshy  bases  of  the  scales  of  the 
Involucre  are  eaten.  The  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke, called  HelianUiua  tuberonu  by  botan- 
ists, Is  a  member  of  the  same  order.  It  is 
the  root  of  this  plant  that  is  eaten.  Its 
common  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Ita- 
lian word  Girasole,  a  name  given  to  it 
because  it  was  supposed  that  it,  or  some  of 
its  congeners,  turned  with  the  sun. 

ARrriOLB  iartieuhUt  literally  a  small 
joint :  LaL\  in  Grammar,  a  particle  in  most 
modem  languages,  that  serves  to  mark 
the  several  cases  and  genders  of  nouns, 
when  the  languages  have  not  different 
terminations  to  denote  their  different 
states  and  circumstances. —  Articls,  in 
Law,  a  clause  or  condition  in  a  covenant. 

AnTiOLi,  in   Zoology  and   Botany,  a 

joint. 

AR'TICULATA  (same  deriv.),  a  sub-king- 
dom or  province  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
which  la  divided  into  five  classes:  1.  Cnns- 
TAOBA  (Crabs,  lobsters  &c.)  2.  Arach\ida 
(Sfidebs  and  their  allies)  3.  Istsecta  (Flics, 
bees,  beetles,  butterflies,  moths.  &c.)  4.  Ax- 
VBLiDA,  or  A:(NULATA  (Worms).  5.  Es- 
tozoa  (Intestinal  worms). 

ARTICULATION  iartieulatio,  from  nrH- 
euto,  1  divide  Into  joints :  £<U.),  in  Ana- 
tomy, the  junction  of  two  bones  intended 
for  motion.  There  are  two  kinds  of  arti- 
cnlation ;  the  diarthrotie,  which  has  a 
manifest,    and    synattArosis,   which    has 

only    an    ol>scure    motion. Also,    the 

distinct  utterance  of  every  letter,  sylla- 
ble, or  word,  so  as  to  make  «Nieself  iuteili- 
gible. 


ARTIFICER  (arti/ex:  from  ara,  an  art; 
and  /cieio,  I  make :  Lot.),  one  who  works 
with  the  hands,  and  manufactures  any  klud 
of  commodity  in  metal,  wood,  ftc ;  a  me- 
dianic. 

ARTIFI'<;iAL  DAT,  In  Astrtnomy,  tbat 
space  of  time  which  intervenes  between  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

ARTIFPCIAL  LINES,  in  Geometry,  lines 
so  marked  on  a  sector  as  to  represent  loera>- 
rithroic  lines  and  tangents. 

ARTIL'LERY  {artUlerie :  #V.),  a  eollee- 
tlve  name  denoting  all  kinds  of  missiles 
osed  In  war,  with  the  machines  for  pro- 
pelling them,  but  particularly  cannon, 
mortars,  and  other  large  pieces  for  the 
discharge  of  shot  and  shelL  The  science  of 
artillery  teaches  whatever  relates  to  the 
construction  of  all  engines  of  war,  the  ar- 
rangement, movement,  and  management  of 
cannon  and  all  sorts  of  ordnance,  used 
either  in  the  field,  or  the  camp,  or  at  sieves, 
Ac.  The  same  name  is  alto  given  to  the 
troops  by  whom  these  arms  are  served,  the 
men  being.  In  fact,  subsldlair  to  the  instm- 

ments. Parko/artiUery,  a  place  set  apart 

in  a  camp  for  the  artillery  and  large  llre- 
arma— 2V<i<tt  o/artiUerif^  a  set  or  number 
of  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  on  earrlaees. 

Flying  artittery,  a  sort  of  artillery,  so 

called  from  the  celerity  with  which  It  can 
be  moved.  Seats  are  contrived  for  the  men 
who  work  it,  and  a  sufllcient  force  of  horses 
is  applied  to  enable  them  to  proceed  at  a  i 
gallop. 

ARTIST  (artiste  t  JV.;  from  art,  an  art : 
Lat)t  a  proficient  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  dis- 
tinction from  earfUan,  or  one  who  follows 
one  of  the  mechanic  arta 

ARTS  (ars,  an  art :  LtU.\  aro  usually  di- 
vided into  the/Ins  and  the  utefui :  the  former 
comprising  all  those  of  which  the  direct 
object  is  not  absolute  ntility,  as  patntln^, 
sculpture,  music,  poetry,  kc ;  and  the  lat- 
ter such  as  are  essential  to  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  ancients  divided  them  into  the 
libernl  and  the  servile :  the  former  tteing 
considered  as  belonging  to  freemen,  and  the 
latter  to  slaves. 

ARUM,  a  common  English  herbaceous 
plant,  the  root  of  which  yields  a  starrh 
known  as  Portland  sago.  It  belongs  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Are^ea,  or  Aroidea,  eharacterlzed 
by  hHving  the  male  and  female  flowers 
growing  upon  a  central  shaft  or  spadix.aiid 
surrounded  by  a  sheath  called  a  spathc. 
The  beautiful  Lily  of  the  Nile  belongs  to 
this  order.  The  roots  of  some  species  be- 
longing to  the  genera  Oolcufiiim  and 
Coloeaeia  are  common  articles  of  food  in 
hut  countries,  and  form  the  tare  {kalo  ao- 
cordlng  to  Seemann)  of  the  South  8ca 
Ishmders.  In  tropical  Bnuil  there  are 
groves  of  arborescent  Calodta,  from  13  to 
15  feet  high,  and  having  woody  stems  from 
8  to  10  inches  In  diameter. 

ARUNDE'LIAN  M A R'BLES,  a  collection 
of  ancient  statues,  busts,  altars,  and  In- 
scribed stones,found,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  by  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  a  great  lover  of  the  arts,  who  died 
in  1646.  The  collection  when  complete  con- 
sisted of  37  statues,  128  busts,  and  tSO  In- 
scril>cd  marbles,  besides  altars,  sarcophagi. 
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and  some  flue  genu  (the  Murlborongh 
gems  of  the  present  clay),  and  tb^e  were 
placed  La  Lord  Aruiwders  house  in  the 
Strand.  After  his  death  the  collection  was 
dispersed :  part  was  purchased  hj  Lord 
Pembroke,  azA  Is  now  at  Wilton ;  another 
fiart  went  into  the  possession  of  the  present 
Tjord  Pomfret's  family,  and  ultimately 
fonnd  their  way  to  Oxford.  The  inscribed 
marbles  which  bad  descended  to  a  grand- 
son of  Jjord  Amudel,  were  by  him  presented 
to  the  UnlTersity  of  Oxford.  After  Selden's 
collection  had  been  added  to  them,  the  in- 
scriptions were  published  with  annotations. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  inscribed  stones 
Is  that  called  the  Parian  Cbrunicie,  from  its 
being  8upp<Med  tliat  it  was  made  in  the 
Island  of  Pares,  &a  263. 

ARUB'PICBS,  or  HARUS'PICES  (ham- 
sywae,  a  soothsayer:  Lot;  probably  from 
kira,  the  empty  gut,  or  jejunum ;  and  gpicio, 
I  behold :  LaL),  an  order  of  priests  among 
the  Romans,  who  pretended  to  foretell 
erenta  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  vic- 
tims killed  in  sacriflce.  They  derived 
their  name  from  looking  on  the  entrails, 
being  called  also,  fur  the  same  reason,  exH 
Mpiee$  (ab  extis  inspiciendls).  The  tradi- 
tion ran  that  they  bad  been  instituted  by 
Romulus. 

AR'VIL,  or  AR^AL,  in  English  Archieo- 

logy,  funeral  rites. Akvil  Baead,  bread 

given  to  the  poor  at  a  funeral. 

ARYAN  iSauskrit),  a  term  applied  In 
Philology  to  a  family  of  languages,  other- 
wise termed  Indo-European,  embracing 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Celtic,  and 
Slavoole.  It  is  ctmjectured  that  there  was 
an  ancient  people,  the  Aryans,  of  whoso 
congneUiese  various  languages  are  oorrup- 
timia. 

AS  (£at),  a  weight  used  by  the  ancient?, 
eonsisting  of  13  ounces,  and  very  nearly 

equal  to  our  pound. Also,  a  brass  coin, 

which  origlnallyweighed  an  cw,  but  was  ulti- 
mately reduced  to  half  an  onnce :  its  value 
was  atMut  three  farthings  English  money. 

Also,  an  integer  divided  Into  twelve 

partSL  'Exasse  banvs,'  the  heir  to  the 
whole  estate. 

ASBESTOS  (inextinguishable:  Or.),  a 
mineral  which  has  a  fibrous  structure  [see 
AsciAXTHual  The  ancients  made  an  In- 
combustible cloth  from  asbestos,  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  wrapping  up  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  when  placed  on  the  funeral 
pile,  that  their  ashes  might  bo  collected  free 
from  mixture  with  those  of  the  combusti- 
bles employed.  A  rock  has  been  found  in 
Western  AustmlIa,of  which  asbestos  forms 
a  principle  ingredient,  and  this  renders  It 
so  soft  that  it  may  be  cut  Into  any  shape 
with  an  axe. 

ASCAR'IDES  ((7r.),  the  plural  of  Af^MrU, 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  entozon,  of  which 
some  species  infest  the  human  body. 

ASCBN'DANT  (oscendo,  I  ascend :  L<tt.\ 
in  Law,  such  relations  as  are  nearer  the 
root  of  the  fiimlly ;  as  the  father,  grand- 
father, greafr-nncte,  Ac.  Marriage  is  always 
forbidden  between  the  ascendants  and  de- 
scendants In  a  right  line. Ascrxda.^t, 

In  Astrology,  that  degree  of  the  eclipiic 
that  rises  at  a  |*ors(>u's  nstivltj;  or  the 


planet  supposed  by  astrologers  to  preside 
over  the  fate  of  an  individual  at  his  birth. 
AsoBHDAST,  in  Architecture,  an  orna- 
ment in  masonry  or  jolneKs  work,  which 
borders  the  three  sidCs  of  doors,  windowa» 
and  chimneys. 

ASCEND'IKO  (pameder<v.), In  Astronomy, 
an  epithet  applied  to  any  star,  degree,  or 
point  in  the  heavens,  which  is  rising  above 

the  horizon. Ascbkdikg  Latitude,  the 

latitude  of  a  planet  when  going  towards 

the  north  pole. Ascbkdiho  Node,  that 

point  of  a  planet's  orbit,  at  which  it 
passes  the  ecliptic  to  proceed  northward. 

AsoBNDiNG    6I0K8,    thosc    eastward 

from  the  meridian,  that  is,  approaching 
the  meridian  on  account  of  this  diurnal 
rotation. 

ASCEN'STON  {aacenHo,  from  same  deriv.\ 
an  astronomical  term.  The  right  osceiuion 
of  a  star  Is  the  are  of  the  equinoctial  in- 
cluded between  a  certain  point  called  the 
vernal  equinox  and  the  point  cut  by  the 
circle  of  declination  of  that  star.  The  right 
ascension  (S.A.)  and  declination  (S.p.d.)  of 
a  star  correspond  to  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  a  place  on  our  globe.  The  right  as- 
cension of  a  star  Is  determined  by  observing 
the  moment  of  its  passage  across  the  me- 
ridian by  a  clock  regulated  to  exact  sidereal 
time. 

ASCEN'SION-DAY  (same  deHv.\  a  festi- 
val observed  In  the  Christian  church,  on  a 
Thursday,  ten  days  before  Wliitsnutide, 
in  fM>mmc'morallon  of  Christ's  ascent  into 
heaven. 

ASCET'ICS  (asketikoa,  industrious  ;  from 
aakeo,  I  exercise :  Or.\  in  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, such  (Aristians  as  inured  themselves 
to  great  degrees  of  abstinence  and  fasting,  1 
in  order  to  subdue  their  passions ;  following 
the  system  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae 
among  the  Jews.  They  had  their  origin  in 
Egypt  and  Syria.  They  seem  to  have  sup- 
posed that  mortification  of  the  body,  even 
though  etiuivalent  to  slow  suicide,  is  the 
perfection  of  religion. 

ASCID'IANS  iaekidion,  the  dim.  ot  aakoB, 
a  wine-skin :  (?r.),  in  Zoology,  a  tribe  of 
marine  molluscs,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
TuHiCATA.  In  place  of  a  shell  they  have 
an  elastic  bag,  like  a  coat  or  tunic,  by  the 
base  of  which  they  are  attached  to  rocks. 
Into  this  sac  there  are  two  openings,  one 
branchial,  the  other  anal.  These  animals 
sometimes  grow  to  the  length  of  several 
indies. 

AS'CII  (<ukM;  from  a,  without;  and 
$kia,  shadow :  6r.),  in  Geography,  hihal>it- 
ants  of  the  globe  who,  at  certain  times, 
have  no  shadow :  such  as  those  in  the  torrid 
zone,  who  twice  a  year  have  the  sun  ver- 
tical at  nmm. 

ASCITES  (a»bUe9,  from  atkos,  a  wine- 
skin :  Qr.\  in  Medicine,  dropsy  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  abdomen. 

ASCLEPIADA'CE/B  (from  A9elep^ml,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  general,  an  order  of 
plants  with  monopetnlon?  flowers  grow- 
ing chiefly  in  Africa.  They  are  remarkable 
for  al>oundlng  in  milky  juice,  and  for  the 
curious  structure  of  the  anthers  and  stigma, 
which  are  Cf>nsi>ll(latcd  into  a  colniiin.  ▲ 
kind  of  silky  ruiton  Is  attached  to  the 
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The  plants  of  tbia  order  are  not  pMseeaed 
of  many  oaeful  properties;  but  some  or 
the  genera  (Hoya,  Stapelia,  Scephanntls, 
&0.)  are  conspicuous  in  our  hot-houses 
for  their  beautiful  or  curious  flowers. 

ASH  (oe,  a  point :  CSsIC),  a  well-known 
Bnglidi  tree,  whose  wood  Is  much  used  by 
wheeiwrlerbts,  turners.  Ac.  It  is  the  Frca>- 
imu  eteeUior  of  botanists :  nat.  ord.  OUaeeat. 
The  mountain-ash  is  a  small  tree,  bearing 
bunches  of  red  pomes,  which  are  very  or- 
namental in  autumn.  It  is  called  Pyriu  au- 
euparia  by  botanletti,  and  Is  sllied  to  the 
apple  and  pear:  nat.  ord.  BosacecB, 

ASH-WE  D'NBSDAT,  the  first  day  In  Lent, 
so  called  from  the  ancient  custom  of  fast- 
ing in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

ASH'LAR  MAS'ONRY  {.asctan,  to  chip : 
TtaL)t  in  Architecture,  consists  of  blocks  of 
stone  cut  to  rectangular  or  other  regular 
figures,  and  laid  in  courses  of  uniform 
depth. 

ABIKyRB,  a  term  for  '  on  the  shore  or 
laud,*  as  opposed  to  aboard;  but  a  ship  is 
said  to  be  ashore  when  she  has  run  aground. 

ASI'DE,  a  term  tn  plays  for  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  said  on  the  stage  without  being 
beard  by  the  other  performers. 

ASI'LUS  (the  horse-fly:  LaL\  in  Ento- 
mology ,ia  genus  of  dipterous  insects  which 
prey  on  other  insects.  Screral  of  the  spe- 
cies are  natives  of  Britain. 

ASP  (aspU,  a  shield :  Or.,  because  it  coils 
Itself  up  so  as  to  resemble  a  circular  shield), 
a  venomous  serpent,  the  Naja  haje  of  natu- 
ralists, a  native  of  Lybia  and  Egypt,  where 
it  was  formerly  considered  sacred,  and  the 
emblem  of  divinity.  Its  bite  is  very  deadly, 
and  yet  the  serpent  charmers  make  use  uf 
it  in  their  performances.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  instrument  of  Cleopatra's 
death.  The  fatal  cobra  de  eapello  belongs 
to  the  same  genus. 

ASPAR'AGUS  {agparagos:  Or.),  a  well- 
known  plant,  the  young  shoots  of  which 
are  eaten.  It  iMlongs  to  the  order  of  Li- 
Kaeete. 

AS'PEN-TREE,  a  species  of  poplar,  the 
Popidtis  tremula  of  iiotanlsts.  The  shak- 
ing of  its  leaves  with  the  slightest  motion 
of  the  air  is  well-known. 

ASPHAL'TUM  {anphaUoa:  Or.,  from  its 
nse  as  a  cement),  a  bituminous  substance, 
found  in  abundance  in  different  countries, 
especially  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in 
Albania;  but  nowhere  in  such  quantities 
as  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  there  is 
a  large  plain  of  it,  called  the  Tar  Lake, 
which  is  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
of  an  unknown  depth.  It  is  also  found  tn 
France,  Switzerland,  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  Europe.  This  substance,  which  is 
also  called  mineral  pitch  and  compact 
bitumen,  has  no  regular  structure,  and 
breaks  easily  in  any  direction.  It  is  a 
tittle  heavier  thin  water,  melts  easily,  is 
highly  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  red 
smoky  flame.  It  Is  a  compound  of  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  ancients  em- 
ployed asphaltum  in  the  construction  of 
their  bnlldings. 

AS'PHODEL  (ospkocMos,  the  daffodil : 
Or.),  a  plant  oelebrated  by  the  ancient 
poets,  belougiiig  tn  the  lily  order.    There 


are  several   species,  most  of   which    are 
natires  of  Eurupe. 

ASPHYX'IA  {tuphtixia :  from  a,  without ; 
and  tphitxis,  pulsation :  Or.),  in  Medicine, 
a  stoppage  of  the  power  of  respiration.  If 
a  person's  throat  were  accidentally  stopped 
up  by  the  introduction  of  some  foreign 
substance,  and  he  were  to  die  In  con- 
sequence, it  would  1)0  a  case  of  denth  bjr 
asphyxia. 

AS'PIRATE  (aapiratU),  from  aspiro,  I 
breathe  on  :  LaL),  in  Grammar,  a  character 
in  the  Greek  marked  thus  (*),  denoting  th&t 
h  is  to  foe  sounded  before  the  letter  to 
which  it  is  prefixed.  In  English,  the  letter 
h  is  called  aspirate,  when  it  is  sounded,  la. 
distinction  from  k  mnce. 

ASS  {annus :  Lot),  a  well-known  animal. 
remarkable  for  its  hardihood  and  length  of 
life.  It  Is  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
wild  ass,  inhabiting  the  monntalnoua  de- 
serts of  Tartary,  Ac,  celebrated  in  historx 
for  the  fiery  activity  of  its  disposition,  and 
the  fleetness  of  its  course.  Its  character- 
istics are  a  long  head,  long  ears,  a  round 
l>ody  covered  with  a  short  and  coarse  fur,  of 
a  pale  dun  colour,  with  a  streak  of  black 
running  down  its  back  and  across  the 
shoulders,  and  a  tail  not  hairy  all  the  way, 
as  in  a  horse,  but  only  at  the  end.  Ihe  best 
breed  of  asses  is  that  originally  derived 
from  the  hot  and  dry  regions  of  Asia ;  but 
the  best  to  be  met  with  in  Europe  are  the 
Spanish. 

ASSAF(ETIDA  (fetidus,  stinking:  LaL\ 
a  resinous  gum  of  a  very  fetid  smell,  ol>- 
tained  from  the  Ferula  Assa/cetida,  a  peren- 
nial umbelliferous  phint,  a  native  of  Persia. 
It  comes  into  this  country  in  small  grains 
of  different  colours,  hard  and  brittle,  and 
is  employed  medicinally  as  a  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic. 

ASSA'I  (enough  :  Tlol.),  a  Musical  term, 
which  Indicates  that  the  time  must  be  rea- 
sonably accelerated  or  retarded ;  as  aUegro, 
quick ;  allegro  assai,  still  quicker;  odc^^io 
assai,  still  slower. 

ASSAS'SIN  {hasckiseha,  henbane :  Arab.), 
which  was  used  by  such  persons  topmdnre 
excitement),  one  who  kills  another,  not  in 
open  combat,  but  privately  or  suddenly. 

ASSAULT*  (assaut :  Fr. ;  from  oMilio,  I 
spring  upon :  LajLi,  in  Law,  au  attempt  or 
offer,  with  force  and  violence,  to  do  a  bodily 
injury  to  another,  as  by  striking  at  him 

either  with  or  without  a  weapon. Ajs- 

SAULT,  in  the  Military  art.  a  furious  effort 
made  to  carry  a  fortified  post.  camp,  or  for- 
tress, in  which  the  assailants  do  not  screen 
themselves  by  any  works. 

ASSAY'  (essay er,  to  try:  IV.),  in  Metal- 
Inrgy,  is  used  to  express  those  chemical 
operations  which  are  made  in  small  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  metal  contained 
in  ores,  or  to  discover  the  value  or  purity 
of  any  mass  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metaL 
This  mode  of  examination  differs  from 
analysis,  in  being  principally  concerned 
about  only  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
ore  or  alloy,  whereas  the  object  of  the  latter 
is  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  propoirtion 
of  every  substance  in  the  mass  to  which  it 
is  applied. 

ASSAY'-MASTER,  an  officer  of  the  Min^ 
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whose  dat7  ft  ia  to  make  asaaif  of  the  gold 
and  sllrer. 

ASSENT  (onentio,  I  affree  with :  LaL\ 
(TBM  KOTAii),  1 8  the  approbation  given  by 
the  sovereign  in  parliament  to  a  bill  which 
liaa  passed  l>oth  houses;  after  wliich  it  l>e- 
eomes  a  law.  Tlie  formal  words  by  which 
this  assent  is  expressed  are  in  Norman- 
French.  If  It  Is  a  bill  of  supply,  the  words 
are  *Le  Roi  (or  la  Heine)  remercie  ses 
i  loyanx  sujets  accepte  leur  benevolence 
et  ainsi  le  vent.'    If  it  is  a  public  bill,  not 

•  being  a  bill  of  supply,  '  Le  Koi  le  veut,* 
I  and  if  a  private  bill, '  Soit  fait  comme  11  est 
j  deslr&' 

I       AS'SETS  (asset,  enough :  FrX  in  Law, 
slgnifles  goods  or  property  In  the  hands  of  j 
the  heir,  devisee,  executor,  or  adraiuistra- 1 
tor,  of  a  deceased  person,  chargeable  with  j 
tho  payment  of  debts  and  legacies.    It  has 

,  been  extended  to  all  property  which  can  lie 
niade   available  to  satisfy   a   man's    lia- 

j  bilities. 

I  AS'SIDENT  SIGNS  (assideo,  I  attend: 
Lot,),  in  Medicine,  symptoms  which  occa- 
sionally attend  any  disease  incident  to  the 
human  frame. 

ASSIGN'ABLE  MAGNITUDE  {assigno,  1 
assign :  JDot),  in  Mathematics,  any  finite 
magnitude  that  can  be  expressed  or  spcci- 

'  fled. 

*  ASSI'GNAT  (FV.),  the  name  Gt  the  national 
'  I>aper  currency  in  France  during  the  Ko- 
I  Toltttion.  Four  hundred  millions  of  this 
i  paper  money  were  first  struck  off  by  the 

constituent  assembly,  with  the  approltatlon 
of  the  king,  April  19,  1790,  to  be  redeemed 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  con- 
flscated  goods  of  the  church,  Ac.  They  at 
length  increased,  by  degrees,  to  forty  thou- 
sand millions,  and  after  a  while  they  be- 
came of  no  value  whatever. 

ASSIGNEE'  {flssifpio,  I  assign  to :  LaL),  in 
I.«aw,  a  person  to  whom  something  is  made 
over.  One  to  whom  is  committed  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  bankrupt's  estate. 

ASSI'GNMENT  (same  dent;.).  In  Law,  the 
act  of  assigning  or  transferring  tho  inter- 
est or  property  a  man  has  In  a  thing,  or 
of  appomting  and  making  over  a  right  to 
another,  and  the  formal  instrument  by 
wfaic^h  the  act  is  made  evident. 

ASSIMILATION  lassimUaHo,  from  a«- 
BimiiOt  I  make  like  to :  LaL\  tiiat  process 
in  the  animal  economy  by  which  the 
different  ingredients  of  the  blood  are 
made  parts  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
body. 

ASSI'ZES  (sessions :  Nor.  Fr.\  a  meeting 
of  the  king's  judges,  the  sheriff,  and  juries, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  gaol  deliveries, 
and  trying  causes  between  individuals  ;  in 
some  places  held  eight  times  a  year.  The 
assizes  are i^eneroi  when  the  justices  go  their 
circuits,  with  commission  to  take  all  assizes, 
that  Is,  to  hear  all  causes ;  and  they  are  spe- 
cial when  special  commissions  are  granted 
to  hear  partirulsr  causes. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  IDE'AS  (fusodo,  I 
vnite  with :  Xot).  By  this  phrase  is  under- 
stood that  connection  between  certain  Ideas 
which  causes  them  to  succeed  each  other 
tnvoluntarliy  In  tho  mind.  To  the  wrong 
asaodatloB  of  Ideas  made  in  our  minds  by 


tnvolun 
asaodat 


custom,  Locke  attributes  most  of  the  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  obser^'able  in  men, 
which  work  as  strongly,  and  produce  as 
regular  effects,  as  if  they  were  natural, 
though  they  at  first  had  no  other  origin 
than  the  accidental  connection  of  two  ideas, 
which,  either  by  the  strength  of  the  first 
impression,  or  by  subsequent  Indulgence, 
are  so  united,  that  they  ever  after  keep 
company  together  In  the  mind,  as  if  they 
were  but  one  idea. 

ASSO'DES  Ooathsome :  GrX  in  Medicine, 
a  fever  with  excessive  Inward  heat,  though 
not  so  great  externally. 

ASSOIOjE  iabsoudret  I  absolve :  IV.),  In 
our  ancient  Law-books,  to  absolve,  free,  or 
deliver  one  from  excommunication. 

AS'SONANCE  {fusono,  I  answer  by  sound : 
Lat.\  in  Poetry,  is  where  the  terminating 
words  of  the  verses  have  the  same  vocalic 
sounds,  but  different  consonants,  so  that 
there  is  no  proper  rhyme.  Spanish  poetry 
abounds  with  assonant  verses. 

ASSUMPSIT  {asmmo,  I  take  up :  Lat,\ 
In  Law,  an  implied  promise  to  pay  for 
work  or  goods,  such  as  will  sustain  an 


action. 

ASSUMPTION 
dertv.),  a  festival 
Church,  kept  on 


(ctssumptiot  from  same 
In  the  Roman  Catholic 
the  15th  of  August,  in 
honour  of  the  alleged  mtrnculous  ascent  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven. — Assump- 
tion, in  Logic,  is  the  minor  or  second 
proposition  in  a  categorical  syllogism. 
Also,  the  consequence  drawn  from  the 
propositions  of  whicii  an  argument  is 
composed. 

ASSUMPTIVE  ABMS  (same  deriv.\  In 
Heraldry,  such  arms  as  a  person  has  a 
right  to  assume  to  himself  by  virtue  of 
some  action,  provided  his  right  be  con- 
firmed by  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign 
and  the  heralds.  Also,  armorial  bearings 
improperly  assumed. 

i^SSU'RANC^B.    [See  IirsuRAXCBj 

ASTER  {astir,  a  star:  Qr.\  a  genus  of 
ornamental  plants  belonging  to  the  Cknnpo- 
siia. 

ASTERISK  ((uteriskos,  from  same :  Gr.\ 
a  little  star  (•)  used  In  Printing  as  a  mark 
of  reference. 

ASTERISM  (osffr,  a  star :  Gr.\  in  Astro- 
nomy, a  constellation  of  fixed  stars. 

A'STEROI'DS  (osllr,  a  star ;  and  eldos, 
foriiv:  ffr.),  the  small  planets  that  circulate 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
The  first  discovery  took  place  in  laoi.  About 
eighty  are  now  known,  and  new  discoveries 
are  being  continually  made.  They  are  con- 
jectured  to  be  tho  ruins  of  a  large  planet, 
shattered  by  some  explosion.  They  are  so 
small  that  their  magnitudes  cannot  be  as- 
certained with  certainty ;  but  it  is  tliought 
that  their  total  mass  is  quite  insignificant. 
In  only  two  can  disks  be  perceived  by 
careful  examination  with  very  powerful 
telescopes.  '  A  man  placed  on  one  of  them 
(says  Sir  John  Herschel)  would  spring  with 
ease  sixty  feet  high,  and  sustain  nogreatcf 
shock  in  his  descent  than  he  does  on 
the  earth  from  leaping  a  yard.  On  such 
planets  giants  might  exist,  and  those 
enormous  animals  which  on  earth  require 
the  iHioyant  power  of  water  to  counteract 
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tbdr  weiglit  might  tbere  be  denizen*  of 
the  iMnd.' 

ASTHMA  (Gr.),  a  disease  of  the  longs, 
causing  paroxysms  of  laborious  breathing. 

ASTRAGAL  (.aatragtUo*,  the  ankle-bone : 
GrX  In  Architecture,  a  Uttle  round  mould- 
ing In  form  of  a  ring,  serving  as  an  orna- 
ment at  the  top  and  bottom  of  columns. 

Aatraoal,  In  Gunnery,  the  comer  ring  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance. 

ASTRA'GALUS  (same  deriv.\  In  Anatomy, 

tbeankle-lx>ne. A8TRAOALU8,in  Botany, 

JAqvaric»-Vtiicht  the  seed  of  which  resem- 
bles In  shape  the  anUe-boneL  It  belongs 
to  the  LeguminotcB, 

ASTRICTION  (ostringo,  I  bind :  LaL\  the 
operation  of  astringent  medicines. 

ASTRIN'GENTS  (same  cterio.),  medicines 
which  cause  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  and 
blood-vessels  to  contract.  Hence  they  di- 
minish the  flow  of  the  fluids,  and  are  em- 
ployed to  give  tone,  lessen  glandular  secre- 
tions, stop  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  ruptured 
▼esse],  Ac  Mineral  acids,  metallic  salts, 
tannin,  and  gallic  acid,  are  among&t  the  as- 
tringents commonly  employed. 

ASTROLABE  {natron,  a  star;  and  lam- 
bano,  I  take :  Gr.),  an  Instrument  formeily 
used  for  observing  the  stars.  It  consisted 
of  two  or  more  graduated  circles*  baring  a 
common  centre,  but  so  Inclined  to  each 
other,  that  the  astronomer  might  observe 
In  the  phmes  of  different  circles  of  the 
sphere.  Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  the 
equatorial,  theodolite,  &c  Ptolemy  reduced 
its  form  to  a  plane  surface,  which  he  called 
a  pUmeiuTiutii, 

ASTROL'OGT (ostron, a  star;  and  logM, 
a  discourse:  Gr.),  originally  meant  the 
same  thing  as  astronomy :  but  for  a  long 
time,  under  the  name  of  judtcUU  astrology, 
it  has  been  used  to  designate  an  art  which 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  among  the  oldest 
superstitions  of  the  world,  and  which  con- 
sisted in  judging  or  predicting  human 
events  from  the  situation  and  different 
aspects  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  Is  men- 
tioned In  the  Mosaic  history ;  and  we  know 
that  those  who  professed  the  astrological 
art,  gave  so  much  trouble  at  Rome,  that 
they  were  at  length  banished  by  Tiberius. 
During  the  middle  ages,  astrology  and  as- 
tronomy were  cultivated  in  connection  by 
the  An^  and  their  works  on  the  subject 
are  still  extant.  Nay,  even  so  late  as  the 
17th  century.- astrology  had  its  defenders 
among  the  learned  men  of  Europe ;  but  the 
Oopemlcan  system  shook  the  foundations 
of  this  ancient  science,  and,  at  the  present 
day,  tbere  are  none  but  artful  plunderers 
and  Ignorant  dnpes  who  give  It  the  slight- 
est countenance. 

ASTRON'OMT  {agtrcnomia;  tromastron, 
a  star;  and  mnno$,  a  law :  Gr.)  that  science 
which  treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  ex- 
plaining tlie  motions,  times  and  causes  of 
the  motions,  distances,  magnitudes,  gra- 
vities, light,  ftc,  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars ;  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  conjunction  and 
opposition  of  the  planets,  and  any  other 
of  their  mutual  aspects,  with  the  times 
when  they  did  or  will  happen.  Since  the 
taeaveua  may  be  oonaidercd  either  aa  they 


appear  to  the  naked  eye,  or  as  they  are  dis- 
covered by  the  understanding.  Astronomy 
may  be  divided  Into  Practical,  Ratlonid,  and 
PhysicaL    Praetieal  Astronomy  enables  ns, 
by  means  of  instruments,  to  determine 
the  apparent  positions  and  motions    of 
the  heavenly  bodies.    BaHonal  Astronomy 
teaches  us  the  modes  of  ascertalnlnflr  thetr 
real  orbits  and  motions,  and  gives  us  the 
means  of  calculating  their  positions  In  ad- 
vance.   Various  hypotheses  nave  at  dllBer- 
ent  periods  been  Invented  to  explain  their 
apparent  motions,  and  seemed  suflllcient  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  known  at  the 
time  of  their  adoption.     But  they  were 
exploded  in  succession,  by  more  aecorate 
observations.     Pkyneal  Astronomy  Is  the 
application  of  mathematical  science  to  the 
tnvestlgntion  of  the  laws  vvhich  regmlate 
the  motions  of  celestial  bodies,  the  nature 
of  the  forces  which  maintain  them,  and  the 
effects  produced  by  the  action  of  one  on 
another.    This  sublime  science  Is  fonnded 
on  observation,  but  It  receives  its  last  per- 
fection from  calculation.    Outrunning  the 
cautious  advances  of  oliservatlon.  It  de- 
scends from  causes  to  phenomena,  and  on 
philosophical  principles  explains  all  the  mo- 
tions, magnitudes,  and  periods  of  revolution 
of  the  heavenly  bodiea.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  work,  however,  to  enter  Into 
the  details  of  this  science:  but  we  shall 
briefly  notice  the  most  striking  portions  of 
Its  history.  The  generality  of  writers  agree 
in  assigning  tiie  origin  of  Astronomy  to 
the  Chaldeans  soon  after  the  deluge.    For 
the  purpose  of  making  their  astrological 
predictions,  to  which  they  were    much 
addicted,  aa  also  for  that  of  advancing  the 
science  of  Astronomy,  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
They  discovered  their  motions  and  peculiar 
characters,  and,  from  their  supposed  In- 
fluence on  human   affairs,  pretended   to 
predict  what  was  to  come.   The  Egyptians 
also  cultivated  the  science  of  Astronomy 
about  the  same  time,  and  there  are  some 
who  ascribe  to  them  the  honour  of  bein^ 
Its  real  authors.    Tlie  moat  ancient  astro- 
nomical observations  known    to  us   are 
Chinese  :  one,  mentioned  by  Montucla,  viz. 
a  conjunction  of   Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars. 
Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  was  made  almost 
2,900  years  before  the  Christian  era!  That 
the  Indian  Brahmins  also  made  consider- 
able advances  In  the  sdenre  of  Astronomy, 
among  the  earliest  people  of  antiquity, 
appean  no  less  certain.     But,  In  the  ob- 
scurity of  ancient  htstoir.  It  Is  no  easy  task 
to  determine  to  what  nation  the  merit 
is  actually  due.    Descending,  however,  to 
classic  times,  we  And  that  Astronomy  made 
great  progress  in  Greece,  and  that  Thales 
calculated  a  solar  eclipse  about  600  years  b.ol 
Pythagoras  also  seems  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  very  considerable  astronomical 
knowledge.    He  taught  that  the  earth  was 
not  placed  as  the  centre  of  the  system, 
but  revolved  about  the  sun.    After  him, 
the  Athenian  Meton  (B.o.  432)  Introduced 
tlie  famous  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  new  moon  appears 
on  the  same  day  of  the  year  as  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  since  10  solar  yean  eonsc^ 
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tuie  very  nearly  235  lunations,  a  discorery 
wbicb  was  then  regarded  as  so  Important 
that  the  calcalation  was  engrraTed  in  letters 
of  gold,  whence  the  number  wbicta  marlis 
the  year  of  the  cycle  is  still  called  golden. 
Bratosthenes,  a  Cs'renian,  who  was  bom 
376  BJC,  measured  the  circumference  of  the 
earth ;  and,  being  invited  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  at  Alexandria,  he  was 
made  keeper  of  the  royal  library,  and  set 
nil  there  the  armillary  spheres  wbicb  Hip- 
parcbus  and  Ptolemy  afterwards  used  so 
effectually.  He  also  determined  the  dis- 
tance between  the  tropics  to  be  ~  of  the 
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whole  meridian  circle,  which  makes  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  in  his  time  to  be  23 
degrees,  51  minutes  and  one-third.  Archi- 
medes U  said  to  have  constructed  a  plane- 
tarium to  represent  the  phenomena  and 
motions  of  the  hesTenly  bodies ;  and  many 
others  added  to  the  stock  *of  astronomical 
knowledge :  but  none  so  much  as  Hippar- 
chus,  who  flourished  about  140  years  B.a, 
and  surpassed  all  who  had  gone  before  him 
in  the  ex  tent  of  his  researches.  He  showed 
that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  eccen- 
tric, and  that  the  moon  moves  more  slowly 
in  her  apogee  than  in  her  perigee.  He  con- 
structed tables  of  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon;  collected  accounts  of  eclipses 
I  that  had  been  computed  by  the  dialdeans 
and  Sgj-ptians,  and  calculated  such  as  would 
happen  for  six  hundred  years  to  come; 
besides  correcting  the  errors  of  Eratosthe- 
nes in  his  measurement  of  the  earth's 
circumference,  aad  computing  the  sun's 
distance  more  accurately.  He  is,  how- 
ever, most  distinguished  by  his  catalogue 
of  the  fixed  stars  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand  and  eighty,  with  their  latitudes 
and  longitudes  and  apparent  magnitudes. 
These  and  most  other  of  his  observa- 
tions have  been  preserved  by  his  illustrious 
successor  Ptolemy.  From  the  time  of  Hlp- 
parcbus,  a  chasm  exists  in  the  history  of 
Astronomy,  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Snd  century  after  cairlst,  when  Ptolemy 
compiled  a  complete  system  of  Astronomy, 
In  13  books,  which  is  known  under  the  name 
I  of  Atmagett,  an  appellation  given  it  by 
the  Arabians,  who  translated  it  into  their 
language  in  827,  and  which,  as  the  Ptolo- 
masan  system,  notwithstanding  its  many 
errors,  has  maintained  its  value  down  to 
the  latest  times.  The  Arabians  continued 
for  many  ages  to  direct  their  attention 
to  astronomical  science ;  and  though  they 
confounded  it  with  the  dreams  of  astro- 
logers, they,  nevertheless,  deserve  the  re- 
gMd  of  all  who  came  after  tlicm,  by 
their  valuable  observations.  Among  the 
Christian  nations  at  this  period  a  pro- 
found ignorance  generally  prevailed;  but 
In  the  13th  ccutury  Astronomy,  as  welt 
as  other  arts  and  sdenres,  began  to  re- 
vive in  Europe,  particularly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  who, 
besides  restoring  some  decayed  nniver- 
citics,  founded  a  new  one,  aud  in  1330 caused 
bbe  works  of  Aristotleand  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy  to  be  translated  into  I^tin.  King 
Alphonsoof  Gastile,about  the  same  time,  In- 
fitcd  to  his  court  several  astronomers,  and 


commissioned  them  to  prepare  a  set  of  new 
astronomical  tables,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Alphonslne  Tablet^  have  acquired  much 
celebrity,  but  which  in  the  17ih  century 
differed  a  whole  degree  from  the  true 
situations  of  the  celestial  bodies.  We  now 
approach  the  era  of  reviving  science.  Many 
astronomera  of  inferior  note  paved  the 
way,  by  various  insulated  observations, 
for  the  great  restorer  of  Astronomy,  Ooper* 
nicus,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  I6th 
century,  gave  the  science  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent aspect,  exploded  the  Ptotemnan  by* 
pothesls,  and  in  its  stead  substituted  the 
Ck>pernican  system  of  the  world,  which, 
with  a  few  modifications,  is  now  univerBaily 
acknowledged  to  be  correct.  He  it  was  who 
gave  the  sun  its  place  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
planetary  system,  Aid  who  flrat  conceived 
the  bold  idea  that  the  earth  is  a  planet,  like 
Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  rest,  and  moves. 
In  common  with  them,  in  an  orbit  round  the 
sun.  His  system  did  not,  however,  im- 
mediately meet  with  a  general  reception ; 
and  among  its  opponents  was  Tycho  Brahe, 
a  Dane,  who  asserted  that  the  earth  is  im- 
movable, in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  that  the  whole  heavens  turn  round  it  in 
24  hours:  an  opinion  which  he  supported 
principally  by  the  literal  sense  of  various 
passages  in  the  Bible,  where  a  total  absence 
of  motion  is  ascribed  to  the  earth.  His 
pupil  and  assistant,  Kepler,  however,  found 
that  all  the  planets  revolvo  in  elliptical 
orbits,  in  one  of  the  foci  of  which  the  sun 
is  pUced ;  and  he  moreover  demonstrated 
that,  in  each  elliptical  revolution  of  the 
planets  round  the  sun,  an  imaginary  straight 
line,  drawn  from  the  latter  to  the  former, 
called  the  radius  vcctoTt  always  descrllies 
equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and,  lastly,  that 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  and  satel- 
lites, the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution 
are  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  from 
the  larger  body.  These  great  discoreries 
paved  the  way  for  views  still  more  compre- 
hensive. Kepler  had  l>een  indulged  with  a 
faint  glimpse  of  the  mutual  tendency  of  all 
Ixidies  to  one  another ;  and  Dr.  Hook  went 
so  far  as  to  show  that  the  motions  of  the 
planets  are  produced  by  the  attractive 
agency  of  the  sun,  combined  with  the  force 
which  had  originally  projected  them.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  Ne^-ton  to  establish  the  law 
of  universal  gravitation  in  its  entire  gene- 
rality, and  to  apply  it  with  demonstrative 
evidence  to  all  tlie  movements  within  the 
solar  system.  His  doctrine  was,  that  all 
material  bodies  attract  each  other  with  a 
force  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
their  particles,  and  inveraely  proportional 
to  the  squares  of  their  distances.  Descartes 
had  sought  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
planets  around  the  sun,  and  of  the  satellites 
around  the  planets,  in  the  rotatory  motion 
of  a  subtle  matter.  But  Newton  and  Kep- 
ler have  rescued  the  laws  of  the  material 
universe  from  the  thraldom  of  a  false 
philosophy,  and  left  to  later  times  merely 
the  development  of  the  truths  which  they 
established.  By  the  application  of  their 
principles,  as  well  as  by  new  discoveries,  se- 
veral succeeding  astronomera  have  gained 
a  high  reputation ;  thus,  Halley  by  bis 
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theory  of  comets;  Boagner  and  Hauper- 
tnls,  by  their  exertions  to  determine  the 
form  of  the  earth ;  Meyer,  by  his  lunar 
tables ;  and  Bradley,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
aberration  of  tight.  The  progress  recently 
made  In  Astronomy  has  been  very  great. 
The  existence  of  the  planet  Neptune  was 
ascertained,  not,  as  usual  In  such  cases,  by 
chance,  but  by  the  most  profound  calcula- 
tions; and  its  approximate  position  was 
fixed  before  It  was  seen.  These  results  were 
attained,  not  by  one,  but  by  two  astro- 
nomers—one in  England,  the  other  in 
France  ;  and  nelthw  knew  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  other.  Forty  years  elapsed, 
after  the  discovery  of  the  fourth  asteroid, 
before  a  fifth  was  found :  ten  more  were 
soon  discovered,  and  their  number  has  been 
gradually  increased  until  about  eighty  have 
been  found.  An  eighth  satellite  has  been 
added  to  those  of  Saturn :  and  it  was  dis- 
covered on  the  very  same  day  by  an  English 
and  an  American  astronomer.  Thelraprovo- 
ment  of  telescopes,  &e.,  have  led  to  the 
best  results ;  and  better  methods  of  calcu- 
lation and  observation  have  enabled  astro- 
nomers to  derive  the  greatest  advantages 
from  the  more  perfect  means  placed  at  their 
disposal. 

ASTROSCOPE  (Mfrofi,  a  star ;  and  tkopeo, 
I  examine :  Or.),  an  old  astronomical  instru- 
ment, composed  of  two  cones,  on  whose 
surface  the  constellations  were  delineated, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  situation  of  a 
star  might  easily  be  known. 

ASyLUM  (anUon:  from  a, not;  andsutoo, 
I  rob :  Or.\  in  Antiquity,  a  place  of  refuge 
for  offenders,  where  they  were  screened 
from  the  hands  of  justice.  The  use  of  altars 
and  temples  for  such  apurpose  was  very  an- 
cient. The  Jews  had  their  asyla ;  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  were,  the  temple,  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings,  and  the  six  cities 
of  refuge.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
temples,  altars,  and  statues  were  places  of 
refuge  fur  criminals  of  every  description. 
They  had  an  Idea  tliat  be  who  fied  to  the 
temple  or  altar  submitted  his  crime  to  the 
punishment  of  the  gods,  and  that  it  would 
be  impiety  in  man  to  take  vengeance  out  of 
their  hands.  In  former  times  the  like  Im- 
munities were  granted  by  the  pope  to 
churches,  convents,  Ac.  At  present,  an 
€uj/lwn  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  blind,  deaf, 
or  other  afflicted  or  unfortunate  people. 

ASTM'PTOTE  (a,  not;  and  sumpipto,  I 
fall  together  with :  Or.) :  two  lines  which 
continually  approach  each  other,  and  yet 
itover  meet,  are  termed  asymptotic  or 
asymptotes  by  mathematicians.  At  least 
one  of  such  lines  must  be  a  curve.  How- 
ever improbable  the  existence  of  such  lines 
may  be,  it  cnn  be  easily  proved. 

ASTNI^ETON  (a^  without ;  and  nmdeton, 
a  bond:  Or.),  in  Rhetoric  or  Composition, 
the  omission  of  conjunctions,  or  other  con- 
necting particles  of  speech,  in  order  to 
render  the  sentence  more  lively  and  impres- 
fclve,  as  *  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.' 

AT'ABAL,  a  kind  of  tabour  used  among 
the  Moors. 

AT'ABBK,  the  title  grl  ven  to  the  rulers  of 
the  small  states  into  which  the  empire  of 
the  Seljuk  Turks  was  divided  during  the 


eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries 
According  to  one  interpretation,  the  iv^ord 
signifies '  the  Father  of  the  Prince : '  accord- 
ing to  another,  *  a  faithful  parent.* 

ATARAX'IA,  or  AT'ARAXT  (otoraaeia, 
freedom  from  passion  :  from  a,  withoaC ; 
and  taraxis,  confusion :  Or.),  a  term  used  Co 
denote  that  calnmess  of  mind  which  mo- 
cures  us  from  all  emotions  arising  from 
vanity  or  self-conceit.  In  this  consistod 
the  aunimum  bonumt  or  sovereign  i^ cod,  of 
the  Stoics. 

A'TAXY  (fftaoBla:  from  a,  wlthoat;  and 
taxis,  order :  Or.),  in  a  general  sense,  tbe 
want  of  order ;  with  Physicians  it  signlOes 
the  irregularity  of  crises  and  paruxysms  of 
fevers. 

A  TEMTO  (in  time  :  TtdL),  in  Music.   Is 

a  term  employed,  when  the  regular  mea- 

[  sure  has  been  mtemipted,  to  show  that  tbe 

I  usual  time  is  to  be  again  observed. 

I     ATHANA'SIAN    CREED,  a  formula   of 

'  faith  ascribed  to  St.  Athanasius,  which  has 

,  been  adopted  into  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 

I  of  England.    In  consequence  of  its  com- 

minating  character  several  attempts  have 

been  made  to  remove  it  from  the  Prayer 

Book. 

ATHEIST  (eaheoa:  from  a,  without ;  and 
7Tieo$,  God :  Or.),  one  who  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  God  or  Providence. 

ATH'ELING(a<h«I,  noble :  Sax.),  the  title 
given  to  the  king's  eldest  son  among*  the 
Saxons,  as  that  of  Prince  of  Wales  is  In 
our  time. 

ATHBNiEITM  (AtJunaUm,  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Minerva:  Or.),  in  Antiquity,  a 
public  school  in  which  the  professors  of  the 
liberal  arts  held  their  assemblies,  the  rheto- 
ricians declaimed,  and  the  poets  rehearacHl 
their  performances.  That  at  Rome,  built 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  was  situated  on 
the  Capltollne  hill,  and  had  a  staff  of  pro- 
fessors like  a  university.  Besides  the  In- 
structions given  In  it,  there  were  recitations 
by  orators,  poets,  &c.  The  most  celebrated 
A^hensea  were  those  at  Athens,  at  Rome, 
and  at  Lyons. 

ATHLETE  (athlitla,  a  prize-fighter :  Gr."), 
in  Antiquity,  men  of  remarkable  strength 
and  agility,  disciplined  to  perform  in  the 
public  games.  Under  this  general  term 
were  comprehended  wrestlers,  boxers,  run- 
ners, leapers,  throwers  of  the  disk,  and 
those  who  practised  exercises  exhibited  in 
the  Olympic,  Pythlaa,  and  other  solemn 
sports,  in  which  there  were  prizes  allotted 
to  the  conquerors. 

ATHWART',  a  sea  term,  signifying  across 
the  line  of  a  ship's  course. 

ATHYM'IA  (dr. ;  from  a,  without ;  and 
thumoa,  courage).  In  Medicine,  the  dejection 
of  spirits  attendant  upon  some  diseases. 

AT'IBAR,  In  Commerce,  gold-dust  ob- 
tained on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

ATLANTES  (from  AUas),  In  Architec- 
ture,' images  of  men,  used  as  pillars,  sup- 
porting buildings  like  Caryatides. 

ATLAN'TITBS  (supposed  to  be  the 
daughters  of  AUaa),  in  Astronomy,  another 
name  for  the  Pleiades. 

ATXAS  (probably  frotu  a,  enphon. ;  and 
Hao,  I  bear:  <?r.).  In  Geography,  a  collection 
of  maps,  more  properly  a  book  oontainhig 
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num  of  tbe  whole  world ;  so  called  from 
Atlms,  wbo  was  fftbled  to  have  borne  the 

world  on  his  shoalders. It  is  also  the 

name  of  *  chain  of  high  mountains  in 
Africa,  extending  from  tbe  coast  of  the 

Atlantic  to  the  border  of  Bgypt. Atlas, 

a  rich  kind  of  satin,  made  in  the  East 
Indies :  it  is  either  plain,  striped,  or  flow- 
ered, and  interworked  with  gold :  Its  mana- 
faetnre  is  bejood  the  reach  of  Earopean 
art.  Thongb  formerly  in  great  repute,  it  is 
but  little  used  at  present. 

AnCOSPHBRB  (otnuw, vapour:  aphairat 
a  sphere :  OrO.  Tbe  ring  of  subtle.  Invisible, 
elastic  fluid,  surrounding  our  globe,  and 
reaching  about  45  miles  above  tbe  earth's 
surface,  is  termed  the  atmosphere.  The 
air  of  which  it  is  composed  is  816  lighter 
than  water.  Vour-flf  ths  of  it,  by  bulk,  are 
nitrogen,  tbe  remaining  fifth  oxygen;  it 
baa  also  a  little  carbonic  acid,  and  some 
vapoor  of  water,  which  varies  very  con- 
siderably at  tbe.  same  place  at  different 
times.  [See  Htoboxbtrt.]  Though  invi- 
Bible,  except  in  large  masses,  and  without 
smell  or  taste,  yet  it  is  a  substance  possess* 
log  all  the  principal  attributes  of  matter ; 
tt  is  impenetrable,  ponderable,  compressi- 
ble, dilauble,  and  its  particles  are  operated 
on,  like  those  of  other  bodies,  by  chemical 
action.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  life  of  all 
organic  beings ;  it  is  the  agent  of  combus- 
tion, and  tbe  principal  medium  of  sound. 
AUbongb  tbe  atmosphere  is  one  of  the 
most  transparent  bodies  in  nature,  yet  Its 
transparency  is  not  perfect.  Its  particles 
absorb  one  portion  of  the  light  they  recel  re, 
transmit  a  second,  and  reflect  a  third. 
Hence  It  is  that  light  becomes  diffused 
over  terrestrial  objects  and  enables  us  to  see 
tbosa  npon  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  do 
not  directly  fall,  and  hence  the  phenome- 
non of  twilight,  by  which  we  see  things 
after  tbe  sun  has  set.  The  greater  the 
extent  of  atmosphere  traversed  by  rays 
from  a  Inminoos  Ix)dy  the  fewer  do  those 
rays  become.  The  light  of  the  sun  in  the 
xenltb  Is  much  more  powerful  than  when 
it  is  near  the  horizon.  Tbe  biueness  of  the 
heavens  is  owing  to  the  reflection  of  light 
by  tbe  particles  of  air,  and  not  to  the 
colour  being  proper  to  them.  The  air  has 
the  property  of  reflecting  the  blue  rays  of 
tlie  spectrum  more  than  the  other  rays. 
As  the  bine  rays  disappear  with  the  in- 
creasing depth  of  atmosphere,  the  red  rays 
become  predominaut,  and  this  is  the  reason 
that  when  the  sun  is  at  the  horlKon  it  Is  of 
an  orange  or  red  colour.  The  refracting 
power  of  the  atmosphere  increases  from 
tbe  senf  th  to  the  horizon,  and  causes  us  to 
see  objects,  except  when  they  are  in  the 
aenltb,  at  phioea  where  they  really  are  not. 
Benoe  tbe  sun's  disk  becomes  enlarged  the 
luwer  it  sinks,  and  we  are  able  to  see  a  por^ 
tlon  of  it  when,  in  fact,  the  whole  is  below 
the  horizon.  The  atmosphere  has  also  a 
polarizing  effect,  and  maps  of  its  polarizing 
power  have  been  constructed,  from  which 
we  perceive  that  the  curves  of  equal  polari- 
sation are  related  to  three  principal  neutral 
points  or  poles  of  non-pohulsation.  Pro- 
Seasor  Wbeautone  constructed  an  inge- 
'il^MUB  i^parmtna,  which  he  called  a  polar 


clock  or  dial,  for  determining  the  apparent 
solar  time  as  long  as  the  sun's  rays  illumJ- 
nate  the  atmosphere.  His  method  consisted 
in  determining  tbe  diurnal  changes  of  the 
plane  of  polarisation  at  the  north  pole  of  the 
sky.  Instruments  have  been  invented  for 
ascertaining  the  electrical  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  at  any  given  moment  at  the 
place  of  observation.  It  appears  that  the 
atmosphere  is  nearly  always  positively 
electric,  and  that  fluctuations  in  atmosphe- 
ric electricity  produce  two  maxima  and  two 
minima  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  As  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  as  the  sun  is 
the  only  source  of  heat  which  need  be 
taken  Into  account.  It  is  manifest  that  there 
must  be  a  considerable  vnriation  ot  tempe- 
rature in  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
minimum  of  this  variation  takes  place 
about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  the 
maximum  in  our  climate  about  9  pj(. 
The  extent  of  the  daily  range  varies  con- 
siderably at  different  phices.  It  Is  least  at 
sea,  and  greatest  on  the  middle  of  a  large 
continent.  Small  islands  surrounded  by  a 
large  expanse  of  ocean  enjoy  an  equable 
dimate.  The  less  elevated  the  sun  above 
the  horizon,  the  more  feeble  is  its  heating 
power,  because  its  rays  cross  a  greater 
thickness  of  atmosphere,  and  many  of 
them  glance  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground  without  reuting  upon  It.  Hence 
the  coldness  of  the  polar  regions  through- 
out the  year,  and  of  our  climate  in  winter. 
Hencci  also,  the  greater  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the 
equator.  The  higher  we  go  into  the  at- 
mosphere the  colder  becomes  the  tempersr 
ture,  bensttse  we  move  farther  and  farther 
out  of  the  range  of  the  earth's  reflected 
lieat.  As  to  other  phenomena  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,    see  BAROMETKa,  HTanOMSTKY, 

Winds,  Auboka  Borealis. 

ATOLL  (Ind.)  or  Lagoon  IgUaid,  a  ring 
formed  by  coral-zoophytes  •in  the  ocean,  en- 
closing a  tract  of  smooth  water.  Atolls 
abound  in  the  Paclflc  and  Indian  Oceans. 
The  ring  is  usually  elevated  into  land 
formed  of  sand,  on  which  palms  sometimes 
grow.  It  is  often  more  or  less  incomplete, 
and  sometimes  It  consists  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  separate  little  atolls.  The  water 
usually  breaks  furiously  upon  the  outer  side 
of  atolls.  They  vsry  in  size,  some  being  less 
than  a  mile  in  diameter,  whilst  theSuadlva 
atoll  is  44  geographical  miles  In  one  direc- 
tion and  84  in  another,  and  RImsky  atoll  is 
M  miles  by  20.   [See  Coral  IsiovdbJ 

A'TOM  (qtomot :  from  a,  not ;  and  tomf,a 
cut :  OrX  in  Philosophy,  an  ultimate  par 
tide  of  matter.  Two  opinions,  directly 
opposed  to  each  other,  have  long  had  cur- 
rency with  regard  to  the  constituent  piRi- 
cles  of  material  things ;  the  oiie,  that  mat- 
ter is  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  minute 
Iiarticles,  or  atoms,  incapable  of  further 
division ;  the  other,  that  there  is  no  limit 
to  Its  diTislbility,  the  smallest  conceivable 
portion  still  consisting  of  an  inflnity  of 
parts.  The  flrst  of  these  theories,  which  is 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Atouio  Philosophy,  was  originated  in 
Greece  by  Lenclppus ;  it  was  supported  by 
Demooritus,  and  subsequently  improved  by 
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Bpicnms  and  bis  disciples.  The  Bplca- 
reaos  prof essed  to  account  for  the  origin 
and  formation  of  all  things  by  supposing 
ttat  these  atoms  were  endued  with  gravity 
and  motion,  and  thus  came  together  into 
the  different  organized  bodies  we  now  see. 

ATOM'IO  THB'ORY.    [See  Affikttt.] 

ATONT  (atoniat  languidness:  from  a, 
without ;  and  Umot,  a  brace :  <?r.),  a  defect 
of  tone  or  tension,  or  a  relaxation  of  the 
solids  of  the  body. 

ATRA  BI'LIS  (black  choler:  Lot),  a  dis- 
position to  a  dark  biliary  secretion,  usually 
risible  throughout  the  whole  frame. 

ATRIP',  in  Nautical  language,  is  applied 
cither  to  the  anchor  or  sails.  The  anekorii 
atrip  when  it  Is  just  drawn  out  of  the  ground 
In  a  perpendicular  direction.  The  topsaUt 
are  atrip  when  they  are  Just  started  from 
the  cap. 

A'TROPA  (Atropo$t  one  of  the  Fates  :  on 
account  of  its  deadly  eHects),  in  Botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  nat.  order  &>ia- 
naeete,  one  species  of  which,  the  Jtropa  Beif 
ladonnOf  or  Deadly  NighUhadis,  is  remarkable 
for  lx»rlng  berries  of  a  fine  black  rolonr, 
which  are  highly  poisonous.  The  flowers 
are  bell-sbaped,  dusky  on  the  outside  and 
purplish  within.  The  fruit  has  a  nauseous 
sweet  taste,  and  is  full  of  small  kidney- 
shaped  seeds.  From  it  is  extracted  the 
medicine  called  Belladonna,  which  is  a  nar- 
cotic and  diaphoretic.  It  is  also  employed 
by  oculists  to  produce  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  which  it  does  on  being  dropped  into 
the  eye.  It  is  said  that  the  juice  of  this 
plant  was  mixed  with  the  food  with  which 
the  Scotch  were  bound  to  supply  the  Danes 
during  a  truce,  and  that  they  were  so  in- 
toxicated thereby,  that  Swcno's  array  was 
in  great  part  killed  when  asleep. 

ATROPHY  (a,  not ;  and  trepho,  I  nourish : 
Or.y,  a  disease  in  which  the  body,  or  some  of 
its  parts,  not  receiving  necessary  nutri- 
ment, insensibly  wastes  away. 

ATTAGH'MENT  (attacher,  to  stick  to :  F/-.), 
in  Law,  a  process  Issuing,  in  a  summary 
way,  from  a  court  of  record,  against  a  person 

guilty  of  contempt  of  its  rules. Forkiox 

ATTAcmiBXT.  Under  the  custom  of  the 
City  of  London,  whenever  process  for  debt, 
from  the  mayor  or  sheriff's  court.  Is  re- 
turned nil,  the  plaintiff  may  attach  the 
debt  due  by  a  third  person  to  the  defend- 
ant, to  satisfy  bis  daim. 

ATTACK'  (otto^iM:  Fr.\  in  the  Military 
art,  a  general  assault,  or  onset,  made  to  gain 
a  post,  or  any  particular  point.  Bvery  com- 
bat consists  of  attack  and  defence:  the 
first  is  generally  the  most  advantageous ; 
and  an  experimced  general  chooses  it,  if 
possible,  even  In  a  defensive  war.  Those 
attacks  are  considered  the  best  where  all 
the  forces  ten  be  directed  in  concert  to- 
wards that  point  of  the  enemy  which  is  the 
key  of  his  position. 

ATTAIN'DER  (teindre,  to  stain :  JV.),  the 
penalty  by  which  the  estate  and  life  of  a  trai- 
tor or  other  convicted  person  are  forfeited. 
It  is  the  immediate  Inseparable  consequence 
of  sentencectf  death.  When  that  sentence  is 
passed,  the  person  is  said  to  be  attaint  (at- 
tifUtuB,  LaL\  and  in  law  be  is  consldcied  as 
al-eady  dead  (.eMUter  mortutw).  A  bill  cf  at- 


tainder is  a  bill  brought  Into  parliaiut  ut  fur 
attainting  persons  convicted  of  htg>h  trea- 
son. A  person  attainted  of  hi^b  treason 
forfeits  all  his  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments ;  his  blood  is  corrupted,  and  be 
and  his  posterity  are  rendered  base ;  and 
this  corruption  of  blood  cannot  be  taken 
off  but  by  act  of  parliament.  Attainders 
may  be  reversed  or  falsified  (i.e.  proven 
to  be  false)  by  writ  of  error,  or  by  plea. 

ATTAINT'  {ottetntB,  a  damage :  .FV.),  tn 
the  Veterinary  art,  is  a  diseased  limb,  pro-  , 
cccd*ng  from  a  blow.  1 1 

ATTfiN'TION  iattentto,  from  attendo,  1  ji 
take  heed:  LaL),  the  word  of  command  ,1 
given  in  the  British  army,  preparatory  to  , 
any  particular  exercise  or  direction.  1 1 

ATTBN'UANTS  (atteniut,  1  make  thint  I 
LaU),  medicines  which  dilute  the  blood.        1 1 

ATTIC  (AUHeofi,  Athenton  :  Or.\  in  Arcbl-  , ' 
tecture,  a  sort  of  building  in  which  there  ; 
is  no  roof  or  covering  to  be  seen,  as  was  j 
usual  In  the  houses  of  the  Athenians.-—  '  | 
The  ATTio,  or  Attio  story,  is  the  upper    i 

story  of  a  house. The  Arrio  bask  is  a    i 

peculiar  kind  of  base  empltiyed  chiefly  in 
the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders. 

ATTICISM  (aUiklamoB:  Gr.\  a  eoncise 
and  elegant  form  of  expression,  such  as  a 
polished  Athenian  might  be  expected  to  use. 
The  brilliant  style  of  the  Attic  writers  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  Romans. 

ATTI'RE  {attbrcM,  apparatus:  Fr.\  in 
Heraldry,  a  term  designating  the  boms  of 
stags  and  simih»r  animals  In  blazoning  coats 
of  arras. 

ATTOL'LBNS  {attoOo,  I  ndse  np :  Lat\ 
in  Anatomy,  an  epithet  i^tplied  to  certait 
muscles,  otherwise  called  levators  and  ela- 
vatore*. 

ATTOR'NBY  (ottomatuBt  a  person  set  in 
place  of  another :  Mod.  Lot.),  one  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  another  to  do  a  thln^  in  his 
absence.  An  attorney-at-law  is  one  who 
acts  In  the  courts  of  law.  No  attorney  can 
practise  in  any  court,  unless  be  has  been 
admitted  and  sworn  an  attorney  of  that  par- 
ticular court.  He  must  have  served  under 
articles  of  clerkship,  in  the  oRloe  of  another 
attorney,  and  must  pass  a  public  examina- 
tion. As  an  officer  of  the  court  In  which 
he  is  admitted,  an  attorney  enjoys  several 
privileges,  and  is  liable,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  censure  and  correction  of  the  judges. 

A  private  attorney  acts  upon  particular 

occasions,  and  is  authorized  by  a  tetttrof 
attorney t  which  gives  htm  full  power  to  act 

ATTOR'KBY-GBN'BRAL,  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  crown,  appointed  by  letters 
patent.    The  office  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  the  duties  numerous  and  onerous.  The 
holder  conducts  all  suits  and  prosecutions  ; 
in  respect  to  the  public  revenue,  exhibits 
informations  against  persons  who  disturb  ' 
or  endanger  the  state,  appears  on  behalf  of 
the  crown  in  all  legal  proceedings  where  ) 
the  Interests  of  the  crown  come  into  ques- 
tlon,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  solicitor   ' 
general,  advises  the  government  upon  legal  ' 
points.    The  chief  lawyer  of  the  day  is  ' 
usually  selected  for  the  post,  and  he  Is  j 
almost  invariably  knlglited  on  receiving 
the  appointment.    Upon  a  vacancy  occur 
rice  in  the  chancellorship,  or  any  of  tlid  ' 
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chief  ladffeablps.  It  Is  the  rnstom  to  make 
hi  ID  an  offer  of  the  place.  Upon  a  change 
of  mlnfatry  he  resigns  ofllce.  His  Income 
from  ofllcliU  and  general  business  trans- 
acted br  him  Qsnally  exceeds  20,0001.  a  year. 
ATTRACTION  (attraehio,  from  attratto,  I 
draw  to  :  Xot),  that  property  of  bodies  by 
which  they  matnally  tend  towards  each 
other ;  It  rarles  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  bodies  attracted,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  attraction  takes  place.  All 
bodies  are  supposed  to  consist  of  very 
small  andeeomposable  particles  named 
atoms,  which  form  groups  termed  roole- 
cu les.  The  immanent  forces  of  atoms,  lead- 
ins  to  the  formation  of  molecules,  are 
named  atomic  forces;  molecules  though 
chemically  decomposal^le  are  incapable  of 
deconapositlon  by  any  mechanical  force 
wbate-rer ;  and.  therefore,  in  a  mechanical 
polut  of  view,  the  molecule  mny  be  regarded 
as  th«  fundamental  element  of  bodies. 
Molecules  are  kept  at  certain  distances 
apart,  by  a  force  called  molecular  force, 
Mhicb  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  attrac- 
tion (frequently  called  the  attraction  of 
cohesion)  when  the  space  between  the 
inolecnles  la  increased,  but  in  the  form  of 
re>>uls1on   when  such  space   is   lessened. 

tSee  GBATXTATIOXr]. 

ATTRIBUTES  (ottn^uo,  I  assign  to: 
Lttt.),  tn  Logic,  are  the  predicates  of  any 
Eubject,  or  what  may  be  afflrmed  or  de- 
nied     of     anything. Attoibuties,     In 

Pa  In  tins  and  Sculpture,  are  symbols  added 
to  a  llerure  or  group,  which  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  principal  subject.  Thus  the  eagle 
is  an  attribute  of  Jupiter;  a  peacock  of 
Juno:  a  caduceus  of  Mercury;  a  club  of 
Hermles,  Ac. 

ATTRITIOS  (attrit««,a  rubbing  against : 
LaL),  the  rubbing  or  striking  of  bodies  one 
ai^lnst  another,  so  as  to  throw  off  some  of 

their  superficial  particles. Attritioh,  In 

Roman  Catholic  Theology,  an  Imperfect 
kind  of  sorrow,  which,  with  confession  to 
a  priest,  la  considered  to  be  a  suflident 
means  of  obtaining  pardon  for  sin. 

AUCrriON  itmctio,  an  increase :  LaL\  a 
public  sale  of  goods  to  the  highest  bidder. 
A  bidder  at  an  auction,  under  the  usual 
conditions,  may  retract  his  bidding  any 
time  before  the  hammer  la  down,  but  the 
fall  of  the  hammer  Indicates  the  acceptance 
of  his  offer  by  the  auctioneer  on  the  part  of 
the  seller,  and  both  parties  are  then  bound. 
AU'CUBA  JAPON'ICA,  an  evergreen 
shrub,  nat.  ord.  Oomaeea,  much  cultivated 
In  England,  where  we  have  hitherto  had 
only  the  variety  with  spotted  leaves,  and 
only  female  plants.  Hr.  Fortune  has  lately 
sent  male  plants  from  Japan,  so  that  we 
shall  now  have  the  shrubs  adorned  during 
winter  and  spring  with  bunches  of  red 
bcrrlca 

AUCUrA'TION  iatteupaiio:  Lot),  fowl- 
Iner,  or  the  art  of  bird-catching. 

AU'DIBNCE  (audieniia,  from  artdio,  I 
hear :  IxiL\  the  ceremonious  admifislon  of 
ambassadors  or  other  public  ministers  to 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  his  credentials,  taking 
leave,  4c.  In  Bngland  audience  is  given 
to  mtaandors  in  the  invsence-cbamber, 


and  to  envoys  and  residents  in  a  gallery 
closet,  or  any  place  where  the  soverelgt 

happens  to  be. Avdibxob  Is  also  tii< 

name  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  held  by  th( 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  originated 
in  the  extrajudicial  hearing  of  causes  bj 
the  archbishop  at  his  own  palace. 

AU'DIT  {.audio,  I  hear :  Lot),  a  regulai 
examination  of  accounts  by  offlcers  ap 
pointed  for  that  purpose. 

AU'DITOR  (a  hearer :  Xot),  an  oflBcer  ap< 
pointed  to  examine  accounts. 

AUDITO'RIUS  MEATUS  (the  sndltorj 
passage :  Lot.),  the  passage  or  entrance  Into 
the  oar,  conveying  the  air  to  the  auditory 
nerve. 

AU'DITORT  NERVES,  the  seventh  paii 
of  nerves  arising  from  the  Ueduila  oblon- 
gatttf  and  distributed  to  the  ear,  tongue,  &g 

AUGETT'B  (a  dim.  of  auga,  a  trough : 
F^.),  in  Fortlflcation,  the  wooden  pipe 
which  contains  the  powder  by  which  a  mine 
is  flrod. 

A  C'GITE  (augg,  radiance :  Or.\  a  mineral 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  differ- 
ing both  in  form  and  colour.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  essentially  the  same  as  Horvblkhdk, 
and  that  the  difference  of  Its  external  ap- 
pearance arises  from  Its  having  cooled  more 
rapidly.  Different  names  have  been  applied 
to  some  of  its  most  remarkable  varieties ; 
It  Is  IHopgide  when  in  grccnish-white  tran- 
sparent crystals ;  ScLhUte,  when  It  is  in  im- 
perfectly prismatic  and  foliated  masses; 
and  (Toceoltte,  when  in  small,  slightly-coher- 
ing graina  It  Is  one  of  those  few  mineral 
substances,  the  composition  of  which  may 
be  imitated  by  the  artificial  mixture  of  its 
constituents,  and  subjecting  them  to  fu- 
sion. More  than  half  of  it  consists  of  si- 
lica; its  other  component  parts  are  lime, 
magnesia,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  it 
is  common  in  basaltic  and  volcanic  rocka 

AUGMENT A'TION  (fi.ngmen^9ii  Increase : 
LaDt  In  Heraldry,  a  particular  mark  of 
honour  generally  borne  cither  on  the  es- 
cutcheon or  a  canton ;  as  argent^  a  hand 
gideSf  borne  by  vrerf  baronet  who  cannot 
claim  higher  honour. 

AU'GUR  iLoL),  an  officer  among  the  Ro- 
mans, appointed  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  the  interpretation  of  signs  and 
omens,  for  the  guidance  of  the  state  or  in- 
dl  vlduals.  The  augurs  bore  a  staff  or  wand 
as  the  ensign  of  their  authority,  and  their 
dignity  was  so  much  respected,  that  they 
were  never  deposed,  nor  were  any  substi- 
tuted in  their  places  when  they  were  con> 
vlctedof  the  most  enonnous Crimea  There 
wasa  college  of  augurs,  which,  from  &a  300 
to  Sylla's  time,  consisted  of  nine.  In  his 
dictatorship  they  were  increased  to  fifteen. 
Julius  CsBsar  added  another  one. 

AU'GURT  {auQwrium :  Lot.),  a  species  of 
divination,  or  the  art  of  foretelling  events, 
practised  by  the  andcnta  Augwiea  origin- 
ally differed  from  auspices,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  were  limited  to  the  omens  afforded  by 
birds,  but  in  process  of  time  they  were  ex- 
tended to  all  omens.    . 

AU'GUST,  the  eighth  month  of  our  year, 
containing  thirty-one  daya  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  honour  of  Augustus  Cssar, 
because,  bdng  in  the  same  month  (beioru 
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called  BextlUs,  or  the  sixth  from  March) 
created  consul,  he  thrice  triumphed  in 
Rome,  subjugated  Egypt  to  the  Roman 
sway,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ci^il  wars. 

AUGUS'TAN  denotes  something  relating 
to  the  emperor  Augustus :  as,  Augugtan  age, 
Augustan  erot  &c. 

AUGDSTINBS,  a  religious  order,  esta- 
blished In  the  11th  century,  and  called 
after  the  communities  which  had  been  es- 
tablished by  St.  Augustine,  but  which  had 
long  ceased  to  exist.  They  were  commonly 
called  AutHnfriara,  and,  before  the  Refor- 
mation, had  thirty-two  houses  in  England. 
There  are  nuns  of  this  order,  who,  at  Paris, 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  religious 
women  of  St.  Oenevieve,  and  their  abbess  is 
the  chicKt  of  the  order.  They  are  clothed  in 
black. 

AUK,  the  popular  name  of  some  sea 
birds,  placed  by  naturallDts  in  different 
genera.  All  have  strong  bills  and  webbed 
feet.  The  little  auk  (Mergidue  melano- 
leucoa)  is  only  a  winter  visitor  to  Britain, 
and  chiefly  frequents  the  Orkneys  and  Shet- 
lands.  The  great  auk  (Alea  impennie)  has 
become  extremely  rare,  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  extinct.  The  wings  are  so  short  that  the 
bird  cannot  fly,  but  tliey  are  of  great  ser- 
vice in  diving  for  flsh.  The  razor-bill  is 
also  an  tUea. 

AU'LIO  (because  It  followed  the  empe- 
ror's atikit  or  court),  an  epithet  given  to 
certain  officers  in  the  old  German  empire, 
who  composed  a  court  which  decided,  in 
roost  cases,  without  appeal.  This  court, 
which  was  proverbial  for  the  slow  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  had  not  only  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  court  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  but,  in  many  cases,  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  The  right  of  appeal,  possessed 
by  the  estates,  existed  also  in  regard  to  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  aulic  court. 

AUllE'LIA,  or  ChryscUis,  the  name  given 
to  the  form  which  lepidoptcrous  insects 
assume  between  the  caterpillar  and  the 
winged  condition. 

AURE'OLA  {aureohu,  a  dim.  of  anretM, 
golden  :  Lot),  in  its  original  signification, 
denoted  a  jewel  which  was  proposed  as  a 
reward  of  victory  in  some  public  dispute. 
Hence  the  Roman  schoolmen  applied  it  to 
the  reward  bestowed  on  martyrs,  virgins, 
&C.,  on  account  of  their  works  of  superero- 
gation. Painters  use  it  to  signify  the  glory 
which  in  old  pictures  is  represented  as  sur- 
rounding the  whole  body, the  nimbtuhelng 
that  placed  round  the  head.  The  aureole  was 
only  given  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Virgin. 

AU'RBUS  (golden  :  Lot.),  a  Roman  gold 
coin,  worth  35  denarii,  or  100  sestertii ;  and 
from  17«.  8i<i.  to  21<.  lid.,  according  to  the 
relative  values  of  gold  and  silver. 

AU'RICLE  (auriculOt  a  dim.  of  avrie,  the 
ear :  Xot),  In  Anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
ear  which  Is  prominent  from  the  head, 
called  by  many  authors  Auria  exftfrno.— Au- 
ricles of  the  heart,  two  cavities  in  the 
mammalian  heart,  placed  above  the  two 
cavi  ties  called  ventri  cles.  The  auricles  are 
in  communication  with  the  ventricles,  but 
not  with  each  other.  The  right  auricle  re- 
ceives Che  blood  after  it  has  been  distri- 
buted through  the  body  and  been  coUeeted 


by  the  veins.    Thence  it  passes  into  tli« 
right  ventricle,  which  projicls  Ik  by   tlie 
pulmonary  arteries  to  the  lungs,  wbere  it 
is  oxygenated.  Collected  by  the  pnliuonarj 
veins,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  left  ventricle^ 
by  the  contraction  of  which  it  is  sent  alongp 
the  main  arterial  trunk,  called  the  Aobta, 
and  by  its  branches  is  distributed  throus*!! 
the  veins,  and  thus  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted.   The  auricles  dilate  and  contract 
together;    the  ventricles  also  dilate  and 
contract  together,  but  these  operations  are 
performed  alternately  with  those  of  the  au- 
ricles.  These  successive  contractions  and 
dilatations  make  the   pulsations    of   the 
heart,  the  contraction  being  called  systole, 
and  the  dilatation  dieatole. 

AURIO'ULA  (same  deriv.),agrarden  flower 
of  which  there  are  many  cultivated  var 
rieties,  all  derived  from  the  yellow  A^muto 
Aurieuia  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

AURKrULAR  CONFBS'SION  (same  de. 
n't).),  a  mode  of  confession  amon^  Roman 
Catholics.  In  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of 
confessing  our  sins  '  to  one  another,*  en- 
joined by  Christ,  it  became  the  custom  in 
the  early  church  to  make  public  confession 
of  sins.  Certain  inconveniences,  however, 
nc  length  arose  from  the  practice,  which  in- 
duced Leo  the  Great,  in  the  fifth  century. 
to  recommend  private  confession  to  a  priest 
in  certain  cases.  But  the  obligation  of  au- 
ricular confession  was  not  imposed  until 
the  fcmrth  council  of  Latcran,  in  1215. 

AURI'GA  (a  charioteer:  Ltit.},  or  the 
Wagoxbii,  in  Astronomy,  a  constellatiun 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  containing 
about  261  stars. 

AURISGAL'PIUM  {Lot.:  from  auris,  the 
ear ;  and  scalpo,  I  scrape),  a  surgical  instru- 
ment employed  to  operate  on  the  ear.  I 

AURO'RA  (the  goddess  of  the  morning : 
LaL\  the  rooming  twilight,  or  that  faint 
light  which  appears  in  the  morning  when 
the  sun  is  within  IS*'  of  the  horizon. 

AURO'RA  BORBA'LIS,  in  Meteorology, 
the  northern  Ughls,  a  kind  of  meteor  appear- 
ing in  the  northern  part  of  the  heavens, 
most  frequent  and  most  brilliant  during  the  1 
winter  solstice.    We  often  see  in  the  north, 
near  the  horizon,  usually  a  short  time  after 
sunset,  a  dark  segment  of  a  circle,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  arch  of  white  or  fiery 
light;  and  this  arch  is  often  separated  into 
several  concentric  arches,  leaving  the  dark 
segment  visible  between  them.  From  thef« 
arches,  and  from  the  dark  segment  itself,  in 
high   latitudes,  columns  of  light,  of  the 
most    variegflted  and  beautiful   colours 
shoot  up  towards   the  aenith,  and  some^ 
times  masses  like   sheaves  of  ligrht   are 
scattered  in  all  directions.   In  the  Shetland 
Islands,  the  merry  daneere,  as  they  are 
there  called,  are  the  constant  attendants  of 
clear  evenings,  and  cheerers  of  the  long 
winter  nights.  In  still  more  northern  conn- 
tries,  as  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Siberia,  they 
greatly  enliven  the  snowy  landscapes.  They 
commonly  appear  at  twilight,  near  the  hori- 
zon, of  a  dun  colour,  approaching  to  yellow  * 
sometimes  continuing  in  that  state  tor  ee^ 
veral  hours,  without  any  sensible  motion  ' 
after  which  they  break  out  into  streams  oi 
stronger  light,  spresdlng  into  cohuiiiia^ 
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and  alt«rii:9  slowly  Into  s  thousand  dif- 
ferent shapes,  varying  tbelr  colours  from 
all  the  tints  of  yellow  to  tho  obscurest 
russet.    Tbey  often  cover  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere, and  then  make  the  most  splendid 
appearance.    Their  motions,  at.  all  these 
times,  are  amazingly  quick ;  and  tbey  as- 
tonish the  spectator  with  tho  rapid  change 
of  their  form.    They  break  out  in  places 
where  none  were  seen  before,  skimming 
briskly  along  the  heavens,  and  are  suddenly 
extinguished,  leaving  behind  them  a  uni- 
form dusky  track.  Thisis  again  illumined  in 
the  same  manner,  and  ns  suddenly  left  a  dull 
blank.    In  certain  nights,  they  assume  the 
nri>earancc  of  vast  columns,  on  one  side  of 
the  deepest  yellow,  on  the  other  declining 
away  till  they  become  undlsthiguisbed  from 
the  sky.    They  hare  generally  a  strci^g  tre- 
mulous motion,  which  continues  till  the 
whole  vanishes.    During  the  winters  of 
1S37   and   1838,  the  >^urora  Boreal  is  was 
several  times  witnessed  In  England ;  but 
we,  who  only  see  the  extremities  of  this 
northern  phenomenon,  have  but  a  faint 
Idea   of    Its    grandeur   or    Its    motions. 
Various  theories    have   existed    respect- 
ing its   cause:  but  little  doubt  is  now 
entertained   of  its  being  occasioned  by 
the    passage  of  electricity  through   the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it 
is  highly  rarefied ;  its  appearance,  in  fact, 
exactly  resembling  the  effects  of  ordinary 
electricity  when  passing  through  rarefled 
air.    There  is  the  same  variety  of  colour 
and  Intensity ;  the  same  undulating  motion 
and  coruscations ;  the  streams  exhibit  the 
same  diversity  .of  character,  being  at  one 
moment  minutely  divided  In  ramiflcations, 
and  at  another  beaming  forth  In  one  body 
of    light,  or    passing  in   distinct    broad 
flashes ;  and  when  the  rarefaction  Is  con- 
EideniMe,  various  parts  of  the  stream  as- 
sume that  peculiar  glowing  colour  which 
occasionally  appears  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  regarded  by  the  uninformed  observer  with 
astonishment  and  fear. 

AU'RUM  FUL'MINAKS  (fulminating 
gold :  LaL\  a  precipitate  of  gold,  so  called 
because  of  the  explosion  which  i(  causes 
when  it  is  gently  rubbed.   [See  Fulkinat- 

ISO  rOTVDllR.] 

AU'RUM  MUSIirrM  (mosaic gold:  Lof.), 
an  obsolete  name  for  blsulphuret  of  tin, 

i  used  by  statuaries  and  painters  for  giving 
a  gold  colour  to  their  flgurcs. 

!      AU'RUM   POTA'BILE  (drinkable  gold: 
£at),  a  preparation  of  gold  not  now  used. 

AU8'PIGE8  (Lot, :  from  avis,  a  bird  ;  and 
the  obs.  cpeeto,  I  behold),  a  kind  of  sooth- 

'  saying  among  the  Romans,  originally  de- 

I  iiending  on  the  flight  or  singing  of  birds. 

I  [SeeAuouBT.] 

'      AUSTRAL  (Attsfer,  the  south  wind :  Lai.), 
relating  to  the  south :  thus  the  six  signs  on 

I  the  south  side  of  the  equinoctial  are  called 
austral  signs. 

AUTO-DA-FE»  (act  of  faith  :  Bpttn.\  the 
public  Infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
with  many  circumeiances  of  solemnity  and 
horror,  upon  those  found  guilty  of  heresy, 
In  l^xsln  and  Portugal,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Inquisition.  Those  who  pn^fesped  peni- 
tence were  stninffied  Ijcforc  tliclr  bodies 


were  burned ;  the  impenitent  were  burned 
alive.  The  last  Spanish  AuU>-da-f6  was  cele- 
brated in  1680,  at  the  wish  of  Charles  II., 
who  thought  that  a  religious  rite  of  this 
sort  would  draw  down  the  favour  of  heaven 
upon  him  and  his 'kingdom.  Upwards  of 
840,(XX)  persons  have  suffered  punishments 
of  various  kinds  at  Avto9-da-ft,  in  Spain, 
from  the  first  celebrated  at  Seville  in  1481 

AUTOGRAPH  (jivio9t  self;  and  grapho, 
I  write :  Or.\  an  epithet  applied  to  what- 
ever is  in  a  person's  own  handwriting,  as 
an  antograph  letter. 

AUTOM'ATON  (automotos,  self-moving: 
from  avio9,  self ;  and  moo,  I  attempt :  C7r.), 
Every  mechanical  construction,  which,  by 
virtue  of  a  latent  intrinsic  force  not  obvious 
to  the  sight,  can  carry  on  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  such  movements  as  resemble 
those  of  an  animal.  Is  an  automaton.  But 
the  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  figure 
of  an  animal,  to  which  motion  is  given  by 
wheels,  springs,  and  weights,  internally 
placed,  and  causing  apparent  animation ;  as 
the  mechanical  chess-player  and  flute- 
player.  The  practice  of  making  thesoauto- 
mata  is  much  less  frequent  at  present  than 
formerly ;  Ingenious  mechanicians  now  find 
themselves  better  rewarded  by  directing 
their  talents  to  the  self-acting  machinery 
of  modem  manufactures.  As  Dr.  Ure  ob- 
serves, 'it  is  in  our  modem  cotton  and 
flax-niills  that  automatic  operations  are 
displayed  to  most  advantage ;  for  there  the 
elemental  powers  have  T}een  made  to  anl* 
mate  millions  of  complex  organs,  Infusing 
into  forms  of  wood,  iron,  and  brass,  an  in- 
telligent agency.*  Many  of  the  needs  of  a 
steam  engine  are  automatically  supplied. 
Thus,  the  boiler  is  furnished  with  a  self- 
feeding  apparatus,  and  with  a  safety-valve, 
which  corrects  over  pressure ;  the  heat  of 
the  fire  can  be  regulated  by  a  valve  in  the 
chimney  acting  automatically  ;  the  engine 
Itself  removes  the  condensed  water,  &c 

AUTUMN  {fluctwnnua,  from  auctuB,  an 
Increase :  JDot.,  being  the  season  of  plenty), 
the  third  season  in  the  year,  which  begins, 
In  the  northern  hemisphere,  on  the  day  on 
which  the  sun  enters  Libra,  that  is,  about 
the  22nd  of  September,  and  continues  while 
he  is  passing  through  the  three  signs. 
Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius.  The  ellip- 
tic fonn  of  the  earth's  orbit  prevents  the 
four  seasons  from  being  equal  in  length ; 
and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  causes 
them  to  vary  a  little  fn)m  age  to  age.  At 
present  the  length  of  autumn  is  89  days,  10 
hours,  and  47  minutes.  It  is  the  time  which 
the  sun  takes  to  pass  from  the  auttminal 
equinox  to  the  winter  solstice. 

AUTUM'NAL  SIGNS,  the  three  signs, 
Lil>ra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  through 
whidi  the  sun  passes  during  the  season  of 
autumn. 

AUXIL'IARY  VERBS  {fliuxllium,  assist- 
ance :  LaL)t  in  Grammar,  are  such  verbs  as 
help  to  form  or  conjugate  others :  as,  in 
English,  the  verbs  '  to  have '  and  '  to  be.' 

AVATAR  (descending:  Sana.),  a  term 
used  by  the  Hindoos  to  express  an  inrarns' 
tion  or  descent  of  Vishnu,  their  deity,  of 
which  nine  are  believed  to  be  past,  waii 
the  tenth  is  yet  to  come. 
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A'TB  MARI'A  (ball,  Mary:  Lat\  the 
Latin  form  of  the  angel  Gabriers  salnta- 
tion  of  the  Virgin  MJuy.  [See  AaesLUB 
DoxisO 

AITENVB  (Fr. ;  from  odMiifo,  I  arrlre  at : 
LaL\  In  ornamental  Oardenlnff,  a  walk 
planted  on  each  side  with  trees,  leading  to 
a  house,  garden-gate,  wood,  kc^  and  ge- 
nerally terminated  by  some  distant  object. 

AvmuB,  In  Fortlflratlon,  an  opening 

or  Inlet  into  a  fort,  bastion,  Ac In  Ar- 

dUtecture,  an  ai>proacfa  to  a  italaoe  or  man- 
sion, by  a  long  line  of  eolumns,  arcades, 
atatnes,  Afl» 

A'VURAGE,  the  resnlt  from  division  of 
several  sams  added  together  by  the  num- 
ber expresstncr  how  many  of  them  have 
been  added.  Thus,  If  I  buy  a  pound  of  any- 
thing for  S«.,  another  pound  of  ft  for  4s. 
and  a  third  pound  for  8«^  I  have  paid,  on 
mm  aterage,  4*.  per  pound :  that  Is,  if  each 
pound  had  cost  4s.  the  whole  would  have 
come  to  the  same  sum ;  and  the  average  is 
formed  by  adding  sa^  4s.,  and  3s.,  which 
make  ISs.,  and  dividing  by  8,  the  numl>er 
of  pounds,  which  gives  4«.  The  method  of 
averaget  is  a  potent  insbument  of  research 
which  has  come  into  use  only  of  late  years. 
It  has  been  applied  to  physical  phenomena 
as  well  as  to  the  social  and  moral  conditions 
of  man,  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
extension  and  accuracy  of  our  knowledge. 
GiarBRAii  AvsBAGB,  a  term  vsed  among 
merchants  and  ship-owners,  to  denote  tlie 
quota  or  proportion  which  each  merchant  or 
proprietor  in  the  ship  or  lading  is  adjudged, 
upon  a  reasonable  estimate,  to  contribute 
for  any  damage,  loss,  or  necessary  expense 
which  has  been  Incurred  by  any  one  for  the 
good  of  all. 

A'YIART  {aviariwm  from  avt*,  a  Mrd : 
Lot),  a  place  set  apart  for  feeding  and  pro- 
pagating birdflb 

AirOIRDU  POX'S  {avoir  dm  polds,  to  have 
weight:  JV.,  because  employed  in  weighing 
heavy  goods),  a  weight  used  in  England,  the 
pound  being  sixteen  ounces. 

AWARD',  in  Law,  the  judgment  of  an 
arbitrator,  or  of  one  who  is  not  appointed  by 
the  law,  but  is  chosen  by  the  parties  them- 
leires  for  terminating  their  difference. 

AWBIGH',  a  sea  term,  dcmttiug  that  the 
anchor  is  just  drawn  up,  and  hangs  perpen- 
dicularly. 

AWL'WORT,  the  popular  name  of  the 
Sututaria  aquatiea ;  a  British  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Oruei/ertBf  so  called  fmm  its 
awl-shaped  leaves,  which  grow  In  clusters 
round  the  root.  It  expands  lu  wliite  Quwers 
nnder  water. 

AWN,  a  slender  sharp  process  Issuing 
from  the  glome  or  chaff  lu  corn  and  grasses : 
the  beard. 

AX'E-8T09K,  a  mineral :  a  sut)-species  of 
nephrite,  of  an  uiive  or  gmss-gnren  colour. 
It  Is  a  tough  silico-niagneslan  stone,  found 
4^iefly  In  New  Zealand  nnd  the  8«iuth  Sea 
Isles,  where  it  is  used  by  the  natives  for 
axes  and  other  Instruments 

AXIL'LA  {Lat.\  in  Anatomy,  the  arm-pit, 
or  the  cavity  nnder  the  upper  part  of  the 

arm. axilla,  in  Botany,  tlie  apex  of 

the  angle  formed  by  a  branch  with  the  stem, 
or  by  a  leaf  with  a  braiidk 


AX1NITE  {aaanl,  an  axe :  Gr.),  a  mlnersl 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  lamellar  masses, 
but  commonly  In  axe-shaped  crystals,.  Its 
edges  are  thin  and  sharp,  like  sui  axe. 
whence  its  name.  Its  principal  eonstt- 
tuents  are  silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  It 
haa  been  found  in  Cornwall  and  Saxony. 

AX'IOM  (axiOma,  from  axioo,  I  demand ; 
Or.),  in  Philosophy,  Is  such  a  plain,  aelf-eri- 
dent  proposition,  that  it  cannot  be  made 
more  plain  and  evident  by  demonstcatkin . 
liecanse  It  is  itself  better  known  than  any- 
thing that  can  be  bvoucrht  to  prove  Iti.  Br 
axioms,  called  also  maxims,  are  nnderstood 
all  common  notions  of  the  mind,  wboee  evi- 
dence is  so  clear  and  forcible  that  a  nian 
cannot  deny  them  without  renonndns  com- 
mon sense  and  natural  reason. 

AX'18  (Xot),  in  Anatomy,  the  second  ver- 
tebra  of  the  neck,  so  called  from  the  bead'i 
turning  on  it  like  an  axlsw Axis,  In  As- 
tronomy, an  imaglnaqr  right  line  sapposed 
to  pass  through  the  earth,  sun,  planets,  sa- 
tellites, Ac,  and  about  which  they  pcirform 
their  respective  diurnal  rotationa.  Tbe  axi* 
of  the  earth  is  inclined  Ui  the  ecliptic  at  an 
angle  of  nearly  sixty-six  degrees  and  a  bait 
AXIS,  in  Geometry,  a  right  line  con- 
ceived to  be  drawn  from  the  rertex  of  a 
figure  to  the  middle  of  the  base.  Ic  Is  s<> 
called  because  the  figure,  by  revolrinff 
niuud  this  line.  Is  conceived  to  generate  a 
solid.  The  axis  of  a  circle  Is  tbe  same  as 
the  diameter. Axis,  In  Mechanics,  a  cer- 
tain line  abont  which  a  body  may  move,  as 

the^xlsof  a  balance,  Ac Axis,  In  Optics, 

is  til  at  ray,  among  all  othera  that  are  sent 
to  a  lens  which  passes  through  Its  centre. 

Axis  ni  Pkritrochio,  or  toJkeei  and 

axle,  one  of  the  five  mechanical  powers  or 
simple  machines.  It  eonslsta  of  a  whet* I 
(Peritnehius)  fixed  on  an  axis.  Tbe  ptiwcr 
is  applied  at  the  drcnmferenoe  of  tbe  wheel, 
and  the  weight  la  raised  by  a  rope  that  u 
wound  up  I  n  the  axis  while  the  wheel  turns 

round. Axis  or  Oscillatios  Is  a  line 

parallel  to  the  horizon,  passing  thTDo^b  the 
centre  alwut  which  a  pendulum  Tlbrates, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  phme  in  which  it 

oscillates. Axis  of  a  vessel  is  an  Imafrin- 

ary  line  passing  through  the  middle  of  it, 
perpendicular  to  its  bsse,  and  equally  dis-  i 
tant  from  its  sides.  ' 

AX'OLOTL  (JTexL),  a  fish-like  animal  lir-  I 
ing  in  the  lake  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
city  of  Uexico.  It  is  furnished  with  both 
lungs  and  gills,  and  Is  therefore  truly  am- 
phibious. It  is  esteemed  as  an  article  nf  ! 
food.  Naturalists  place  it  in  the  family  ot 
StteKidtBrn 

ATB-ATB  (dWroniys  Madagaaearienei*\ 
the  name  of  aUadagascar  quadrumanoui 
animal,  allied  to  the  lemurs,  remarkal»le 
for  the  position  of  the  mammss  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  abdomen,  andfor  having 
the  middle  finger  of  each  hand  Yvrj  long 
and  slender,  and  terminated  by  a  hooked 
claw.  The  large  front  teeth  enable  it  to 
gnaw  wood  easily,  and  It  is  supposed  that. 
in  its  native  woods,  It  eats  into  trees,  for 
the  purpose  of  devouring  the  lanm  of  in- 
sects, which  It  extracts  with  Its  long  linger. 
But  in  ca|>tivity,  in  this  country,  it  rejects 
all  the  insert  lnrr»  offered  to  it.  Its  liablt« 
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tarn  no«liinimL  lu  enrtoos  structure  has 
excited  mncb  Interest  and  some  contro- 
▼ersj  amongst  soolugtsts. 

AZA'LSA  {tuaUtftt  urj :  Or.\  In  Botany, 
a  flrenns  of  plants  with  beautUul  roouo- 
l>ecalous  flowers,  the  cbief  species  of  which 
are    flowering  shrubs,   iubabitlng   Kurtb 
America  and  China.    Tliey  belong  to  tiie 
nai.  ord.  Brieaeete,  aud  are  allied  to  the 
rbododendroiu 
i      AZ'UfUTH  (osMmt,  a  path:  Arab.\  in 
I  Astronomy,  an  are  of  tlie  horizon  inter- 
cepted between  the  meridian  of  the  place 
I  and  the  vertical  circle  passing  tb rough  tbe 
I  ren tre of  a  celestial  object. — Magsrtica  i, 
I  AzixcTH  Is  an  arcuf  tbe  horizon  contained 
between  tbe  sun's  azimuth  circle  and  the 

magnetic  meridian. Azimuth  CiitoLES, 

or  vertical  circles,  imaginary  great  circles 
passing  through  the  sonlth  and  nadir,  and 
riittlng  the  horizon  at  right  angles.  Tbe 
altitades  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  mea> 

I  siired  on  these  circles. Aiiyivru  Cou- 

PASS,  an  instrument  for  finding.  In  a  more 
I  accurate  manner  than  by  tbe  common  sea 
ominas,  tlie  magnetlcal  amplitude  of  tbe 
!  sun  or  rtara. 

AZCXTK  (a,  not ;  and  sfie»  life :  Or.),  ono 


of  the  constituents  of  atmospheric  air, 
otherwise  Vitbookv,  which  see. 

A'ZURB  (azturro :  ItaL\  the  blue  eolonr  of 
the  sky.  Among  Painters,  this  word  ori- 
ginally signified  topis  UuulU  and  tbe  blue 
colour  prepsred  from  It.  At  present  tbe 
hater  Is  called  tUtramarine;  and  tbe  blue 
glass  made  from  the  earth  of  cobalt  and 
other  vitrlflable  matters,  which,  when  In 
masses,  is  called  smott,  is.  In  tbe  state  of 
fine  powder,  known  by  the  name  of  tuture. 
Azure,  being  emplored  to  colour  starch.  Is 

also  called  atarehrblue, Azubb,  in  Ho- 

raldry,  the  blue  colour  In  the  arms  of  any 
person  below  the  rank  of  s  baron.  In  the 
escutcheon  of  a  nobleman  it  is  called  «0p> 
phire :  and  lu  that  of  a  sovereign  prince, 
JupiUr.  In  engraving,  this  colour  Is  ex- 
pressed by  lines  or  strokes  drawn  taorizou- 
tally. 

A'ZTHA  (orumos :  from  a,  not ;  and  ram/, 
leaven :  Or.),  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
among  the  Jews. 

A'ZTMITES  (same  deriv.),  In  Clinrrb  His- 
tory, Christhms  who  administer  the  euch»> 
rlst  with  unleavened  bread.  This  appellation 
was  given  to  the  Latin  by  tbe  Orcek  church, 
and  also  to  the  Armenians  and  Marunltcs. 
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D,  the  second  letter  and  first  consonant 
in  all  European  and  most  other  alphabets. 
Is  formed  by  a  quick  emission  of  the 
bresUi,  and  a  sudden  opening  of  the  lips ; 
11  la  therefore  called  a  toMoZ.  and  Its  pro- 
nunelatloo  diifers  but  slightly  from  p  and 
V.  Among  tbe  Bomaiis,  It  was  used  as  an 
abbrevtatton,  in  inscriptions,  for  Baeeho, 
Ac ;  D.B.  for  tene  bene,  that  Is  oplime  (best); 
B.F.  ben^oetum  (done  under  favourable 
auaploea),  affixed  to  decrees,  &&  We  use  It 
fur  BaehtloTt  as  RA,  Bachelor  of  Arts.  B.D. 
Bachelor  of  Divinity ;  for  before,  as  B.O.  Be- 
fore Christ ;  for  Daih,  as  aB.  Companion  of 

,  the  Bath ;  OX!.B.  Grand  Cross  of  tbe  Bath : 

I  for  tiene,  as  N.ll.iui(afrfns  (mark  well),  &c.  B, 
as  a  numeral  among  tbe  Romans,  stood  for 
aoo,  and,  with  a  dash  over  it,  for  anoa  B,in 
tbe  ecclesiastical  calendnr,  is  one  of  the  di>- 
minical  letters, and  in  Music  is  tbe  seventh 
note  in  the  gamut. 

I  DA'AI«,an  idol  among  the  ancient  Phoe- 
nicians and  Carthaginians,  worshipped 
chiefly  at  Tyre;  supiwsed  to  represent  the 
son,  and  to  be  the  same  a«  the  Bel  or  Belus 
of  the  Greeks.  Tbe  word  signifies  lord  or 
commander ;  tbe  character  of  the  idol  was 
varied  by  dlfitorent  nations  and  at  different 

'  times.  Of  tbe  manner  In  which  Baal  was 
worshipped  we  have  only  impcrfert  nnd  eon- 
tradlctivy  statements ;  but  we  are  informed 
lo  the  Bible  that  human  victims  were  among 
tbe  sacrifloes  offered  to  him. 

BABOOIf  (babauin:  FrX  the  populsr 
name  of  tbe  members  of  tbe  genera  Cmio- 
cephalH*,  and  Papia,  apes  with  projecting 
ildges  al>ov«  tlie  eyes,  long  and  trutirute 


muzzle,  cheek  pouches,  tschlatle  callosities^ 
and  generally  no  uil.  They  are  the  ugliest 
of  the  tribe,  and  have  fierce  and  brutal  dis- 
positions, wbich  render  them  tameable  with 
great  difllculty.  They  are  vegetable  feeders. 
They  herd  together  In  troops,  and  when  they 
are  living  near  cultivated  ground,  they 
make  predatory  Incursions  at  night  upon  It. 
Their  limbs  are  strong,  the  face  dog-Uko^ 
and  tbe  teeth  of  the  same  number  and  form 
as  in  man.  Tlie  common  baboon  (O.  papic) 
Is  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Guinea  coast.  The 
Derrlas(a  hamadrytu)  lives  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  its  figure 
in  a  sitting  posture  frequently  appears 
upon  the  temples  and  tombs  of  Egypt.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Tboth  and  tbe  moon,  and 
appears  as  the  second  amongst  the  fonr 
gods  of  death.  Tbe  ciiacma  {p.  porearius)  Is 
a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  is  well  known 
to  the  people  of  Gape  Town.  Tbe  Mandrill 
{Papio  montion)  Is  the  largest  species. 

BABTLON'IOA,  In  Antiquity,  a  species  Of 
rich  weaving,  §o  called  from  the  city  of 
Babylon,  where  the  art  of  weaving  hang- 
ings with  a  variety  of  colours  was  first 

BABTLONTCS,  in  Literary  History,  a 
fragment  of  the  ancient  history  of  tbe 
world,  ending  at  S07  years  before  Christ; 
and  composed  by  Berosas,  a  priest  of  Baby- 
lon, about  the  time  of  Alexander. 

BABTROUS'BA,  the  Indian  bog.  This 
quadruped.jtbe  BaMrutMa  Alfurua  ci  nmw- 
lalists,  belongs  to  the  iKiar  tribe:  it  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  tsrs^ 
inarkablefor  the  great  development  of  tiie 
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apper  canine  teeth,  which  carl  upwards, 
bending  lUce  boms,  and  almost  touching 
the  forehead. 

BACCA  (Xot.*/,  In  Botany,  the  berry,  a 
succulent  fruit,  such  as  that  of  the  currant 
vid  gooseberry,  in  which  the  calyx  adheres 
to  the  ovary,  and  the  parietal  placentas 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe  form  a  pulpy  mass, 
in  which  the  seeds  lie. 

BAOCALAD'REAT  (probably  from  baccis 
laureia  donatus,  presented  with  laurel 
berries :  LaL,  on  account  of  the  custom 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
the  modern  Italians,  of  crowning  distin- 
guished pentons  with  laurel),  the  first  and 
lowest  degree  in  continental  universities, 
equivalent  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
with  US. 

BAOCHANA'LIA  (from  Bacchus)^  feasts 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their  times 
of  celebration  were  spring  and  autumn,  the 
former  in  the  city,  and  the  latter  in  the 
fields.  The  celebrants  personified  Siicnus, 
Pan, fauns,  satyrs,  &c ;  and  in  this  manner 
appeared  in  public,  acting  frantically,  and 
crying  out  Evoe  Bacche  !  or  lo  Baeche  t 

BACCIF'EROUS  (bacea,  a  berry;  and 
fero,  I  bear :  LaL),  a  term  applied  to  berr>-> 
bearing  plants.    [See  Baoca.] 

BACH 'B  LOR  [see  Baooalacrxat].  Con- 
nected with  knighthood,  it  has  been  derived 
from  the  baeiUuSf  or  staff  with  which 
knights  were  usually  Invested ;  or  from  1km 
chevaliers,  an  Inferior  kind  of  knights.  In 
old  French,  the  word  signifies  a  young  man, 
as  bachaktte,  a  young  woman ;  in  its  primi- 
tive sense,  meaning  one  who  has  not  been 

married. Bachblor,  in  the  Universities, 

one  who  has  attained  the  first  degree  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  in  the  particular 
study  to  which  he  devotes  himself.  At 
Oxford  a  student  must  have  resided  twelve 
terms,  at  Cambridge  nine,  before  he 
can  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
—^Bachhlor,  an  ancient  denomination 
of  knighthood,  given  to  such  as  had  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  vassals  to  carry  their 
banners,  to  such  knights-bannerets  as  were 
not  of  age  to  display  their  own  banner,  to 
young  cavaliers  little  more  than  initiated  to 
arms,  and,  in  a  very  honourable  sense,  to 
him  who  had  overcome  his  antagonist  in 

the  tournament. Kkights  Baohblors 

the  lowest  rank  of  knights,  whose  titles  are 
not  hereditary.  These  are  the  knights  of 
modem  days. 

BACK,  a  word  used  in  various  nautical 
phrases ;  as  to  '  hack  an  anchor,'  to '  back 
the  sails,'  to  'bark  astern,'  &c.;  meaning 
to  carry  out  a  small  anchor  to  support  the 
larger  one — to  arrange  the  sailsfor  the  ship 
to  move  back,  in  consequence  of  the  tide 
favouring  her— to  manage  the  oars  in  a  way 
contrary  to  the  usual  one,  to  move  a  boat 
stern  foremost,  &c  Tlie  word  back  has 
also  various  figurative  as  wcil  as  technical 
applications. 

BACKGAM'MON  (bach,  little;  and  cam- 
tRon,  a  battle :  Welsh),  an  ingenious  game 
played  by  two  persons  with  thelielpof  dice, 
ou  a  board  or  table  divided  Into  parts,  on 
which  arc  twenty-four  black  and  white 
H|»aces  called  points. 


I  BACK'PAINTING,  the  method  of  i>aint- 
Ing  mezKotinto  prints  pasted  on  flrlass  with 
oil  colours. 

BACK'STAFF,  an  instraraent  need  Y>efore 
the  invention  of  the  qvjodrarU  and  geactant, 
for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea ;  It  had 
this  name  liecause  the  back  of  the  observer 
was  turned  towards  the  sun. 

BACK'STATS,  the  ropes  or  stays  -whfcli 
extend  from  the  topmast  heads   to    botli 
'  Bides  of  a  ship,  to  assist  the  shrouds  In  sup- 
porting the  masts,  when  strained    l>y  a 
,  weight  of  sail,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
giving  way  and  falling  overboard. 

BAC'ULITES  (bacuium^  a  stick  :  ZAMt.^,  a 
genus  of  fossil  shells  uf  a  straight  fi»riii, 
allied  to  the  ammonites.  It  is  so  abundant 
in  the  chalk  of  Normandy,  that  the  natoe 
of  baeuliu  limestone  has  been  giren  to  ft. 

BADGB,  an  exterior  ornament  of  a  coat 
of  arms,  originally  worn  by  the  retAfncr? 
or  attendants  of  the  nobility.    It  fell  Into 

disuse  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  Naval  Architecture,  an  ornament  placed 
on  the  outside  of  ships  near  the  stem,  con- 
taining either  a  window  or  the  representa- 
ticm  of  one. 

BAD'GER,  the  Melestaxusot  naturalists. 
an  animal  which  inhabits  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  Is  found  in  many  fiarts 
of  England.  It  is  of  a  clumsy  make,  with 
short  thick  legs,  and  long  claws  on  thi- 
fore-feet;  is  very  indolentand  sleepy  ;  feetls 
on  insects,  roots,  earth-nuts,  or  l>errio£i : 
burrows  during  winter,  hunts  by  ni|;hi. 
and  lies  concealed  by  day. 

BAG'CiAGE  (/v.),  in  Militjvry  afTalrs,  ih« 
clothes,  tents,  utensils  of  different  sorrs. 
provisions,  and  other  necessaries  belonging 
to  an  army. 

BAG'NIO  {baono,  a  bath  :  rtal.\  a  hnnsf 
with  conveniences  for  bathing  and  other- 
wise cleansing  the  I>ody. In  Turkey,  It 

is  the  name  of  prisons  where  slaves  are 
kept. 

BAG'PIPE,  a  musical  wind  Instrument 
used  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  ft  Is 
of  high  antiquity,  and  consists  of  two  parts 
namely,  a  leathern  bag  and  three  pipes! 
The  bag  of  the  Irish  pipes  Is  filled  witli 
wind  by  a  bellows,  that  of  the  Scotch  pipes 
by  the  mouth  :  and  each  is  compressed  w^ith 
the  arm,  so  as  to  sound  the  pipes.  There  stre 
three  of  the  latter;  two  of  them, called  the 
great  and  little  drones,  have  but  one  sound 
each  ;  the  third  is  soroethlug  like  an  oboe 
and  has  eight  finger-holes.  Sometimes  there 
are  other  pipes. 

BAIL  (bailler,  to  deliver  up :  Old  #V.),  f n 
Law,  sureties  given  for  the  appearance 
when  required,  of  a  person  on  his  bein^  set 
free  from  custody.  In  civil  cases,  ball  is  of 
two  kinds,  alxnw  and  below:  ball  below,  or 
common  bail,  is  bail  to  the  sheril^;  and 
bail  above,  or  special  liall,  is  bail  to  the  ac- 
tion. When  a  person  Is  arrested  on  affl davit 
that  he  is  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  sol.  or 
upwards,  and  that  there  is  probable  cause 
for  believing  he  intends  to  leave  the  klnv. 
dom  unless  discharged  by  a  judge's  order 
be  cannot  regain  his  liberty  if  he  do  not 
execute  a  bail-bond  to  the  sheriff,  that  lie 
will,  at  a  period  mentioned  in  the  bond,  put 
in  special  bail.  AtthispcTlodhcmusteithci 
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pat  in  special  bail,  couslBting  of  two  or 
more  penons.  who  undertake  chat  if  be  lose 
the  T^tllct  be  tbaU  pay  the  amount  awarded 
a/ralDSt  him,  or  render  himself  to  custody, 
or  that  they  will  do  it  for  bim ;  or  he  must 
return  binuelf  into  custody.  In  eases  of 
felony,  hail  is  taken  by  the  magrtstratea 
where  there  ii  a  presumption,  from  the 
natnre  of  the  case  and  the  character  of  the 
person,  that  he  will  not  abscond  from  the 
kingdom^- ■   ■  To  admU  to  bail  Is  to  release 

upon  security  given  by  bondsmen. To 

jhuftify  baU,  la  to  prove  by  the  oath  of  the 
person  that  he  is  worth  the  sum  for  which 
he  is  surety  beyond  his  debtSu 

BAILEE'  (same  deriv.).  In  Law,  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  goods  of  another  (the 
bailor)  are  delivered  for  some  purpose  on 
the  express  or  implied  contract  that  tliey 
shall  be  delivered  to  some  third  person  or 
redelivered  to  the  bailor.  The  esse  of  a  car- 
rier to  whom  goods  are  entrusted  to  be 
conveyed  to  some  third  party  is  a  case  of 
ballmentk  The  sender  of  the  goods  is  the 
bailor  and  the  carrier  is  the  bailee. 

HAllAWr  {fume  deriv.},  a  subordinate 
magistrate  or  oQlcer  iq>pointed  within  a 
particular  province  or  district :  as  the  bailiff 
of  hundred,  liberty,  &c  SberilZtf'  bailiffs 
are  olBcers  apiwinted  bj  the  sheriff  to  exe* 
cute  writs.  These,  being  bound  in  bond  to 
the  sheriff  for  the  due  execution  of  their 
office,  are  osUed  bound  bailiffs,  vulgarly 

bam-balliflSb Watxb  Bailiw,  an  officer 

who  searches  ships,  gathers  toll  for  ancbor- 
age,  and  arrests  persons  for  debt  upon  the 
water. 

BAIXIWICK  (batm,  a  bailiff:  JV.;aud 
viciu,  a  village :  Lot,),  a  liberty  exempt  from 
the  power  of  the  sheriff,  in  whlcb  district 
the  lord  exercises  the  office  of  sheriff,  and 
appoints  his  own  bailiff.  A  liailiwick  Is  also 
the  hundred,  or  district,  through  which  the 
authority  of  a  bailiff  extends. 

BAKVOO  {ItaL\  a  small  coin  in  the  Papal 
States,  one  hundred  of  which  make  a  Bo- 
man  ducat. 

BAI'BAM,  a  festival  among  the  Turks,  In 
Imitation  of  the  Christian  Easter,  cele- 
brated after  the  fast  of  Ramazan,  when  it 
is  customaiT  to  send  presents  from  one  to 
another,  and  otherwise  to  express  the  Joy 
felt  on  ttie  occasion. 

BAIZE,  a  coarse  woollen  stuff,  with  a  long 
nap.  sometimes  frlsed  on  one  side :  it  is 
without  wsle,  being  manufactured  on  a 
loom  with  two  treadles,  like  flanneL 

BAUBrSA  (phaledna,  a  whale :  OrX  a  ge- 
nus of  Whales,  which  Includes  the  right- 
wbaJe  of  sailors. 
BATjASCK  (pezhaps  from  HUum :  bi,  two ; 
)    and  Umx,  the  basin  of  a  balance :  Lot.),  an 
'    iostmment  for  weighing  commodities,  con- 
;    slsting  of  a  beam  or  lever  suspended  exactly 
;    In  the  middle,  with  a  scale  hung  to  each 
I    extremity,  both  scales  being  of  precisely 
equsl  wel^t.    Hence  the  term  balance,  in 
Mechanics,  is  vnderstood  to  mean  a  pecu- 
,    liar  applieatlun  of  that  simple  mechanical 
power  called  the  lever,  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered useful  in  determining  the  difference 
or  equality  of  weights  in  heavy  bodies,  and 
consequently  their  masses  or  quantities  of 
aiatter.   Tlte  dlffereuce  l)etwcen  the  com- 


mon Bcales  and  the  ateelyard  consists  In 
this,  that  in  the  former  a  larger  power  or 
more  weight  is  used  to  estimate  the  welicfht 
of  a  heavier  body ;  In  tbe  latter  the  same 
power  is  employed,  but  apiUled  at  a  varying 
distance  from  the  fulcrum  or  fixed  peine. 

[See  LsvxB.] ^The  hydrottatlc  balanee  in 

an  instrument  to  detenu Ine  the  specific 

gravity  of  fluid  and  solid  bodies. The 

(usay  balanee  is  used  to  ascertain  the  exact 
weight  of  the  different  metallic  bodies  of 
which  an  ore,  Ac.,  is  composed. In  ac- 
counts, balanee  Is  the  difftreneeof  two  tumt : 
hence,  to  pay  a  balance  Is  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence, and  make  the  two  accounts  equal 

Balaxou,  or  Libra,  in  Astronomy,  a 

sign  in  the  zodiac  which  the  sun  enters  at 

tbe  autumnal  equinox. Balahcb,  in 

Horology,  that  part  of  a  watch  which,  by 
its  inertia,  regulates  the  beat,  and  produces 
equable  motion.  

BALANCE  OP  POWER,  the  equipoise 
of  nation  and  nation,  an  object  of  much 
solicitude  amongst  politicians,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  any  one  nation  becoming  greatly 
stronger  than,  and  domineering  over,  the 
others. 

BALANCE  OP  TRADE,  in  Commerce, 
tbe  equality  betwfen  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities bought  of  foreigners,  and  tbe 
value  of  tbe  native  productions  exported. 
An  opinion  was  long  entertaine<l  that,  when 
a  nation  imports  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  exports,  the  balance  of  trade  is  agaluRt 
it— that  Is^  that  It  loses  by  its  trade ;  and  vice 
vend.  But  this  opinion  is  now  proved  to 
be  utterly  groundless.  So  far  from  an  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports  being  any  cri- 
terion of  an  advantageous  commerce,  it  is 
directly  the  reverse ;  for,  were  the  value  of 
tbe  exports  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
imports,  merchants  would  lose  in  every 
transaction  with  foreigners,  and  the  trade 
with  them  would  be  speedily  abandoned. 

BAOjAS  RU'B7,  in  Mineralogy,  a  ruby  of 
the  bright  red  spine)  kind.  It  it  much  less 
valuable  than  the  oriental  ruby,  or  red  sap- 
phire. 

BAL'CONT  (baleons,  a  canopy :  Ital),  In 
Architecture,  a  projection  from  the  front  of 
a  house,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  or  open 
gallery.  In  large  buildings  balconies  are 
susceptible  of  considerable  elegance  of  de- 
coration, and  may  be  made  highly  orna- 
mental to  the  edifices  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

BALDACHI'NO  (a  canopy :  ItaL),  In  Ar- 
chitecture, a  kind  of  canopy  erected  over 
an  altar. 

BALISTEg  (from  baJUtta :  Laid  [See  Pilb 

PIBB.] 

BALL  (^«nn.).  In  Military  affairs,  compre- 
hends all  sorts  of  bullets  for  fire-arms,  from 
the  cannon  to  the  plstoL  Balls  for  pistols 
and  small  arms  are  soade  of  lead,  but  can 
non-balls  are  formed  of  cast  iron. 

BAL'LAB  QtdUata:  Ital.\  a  short  lyric 
composition,  or  tale  in  verse,  of  a  simple 
and  i>opular  character. 

BAL'LABT  Qtallo,  I  cast :  Gr.\  In  Navlgn- 

tlon,  stones  or  other  weighty  articles  plac(>d 

i  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  when  she  has  no 

cargo  on  board,  with  the  view  of  sinking 

her  to  the  prober  depth  In  tlte  water     lu 
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Railway  Engineering,  ballast  signlfles  that 
part  of  the  road  which  forms  a  flnu  founda- 
tion for  the  rails  and  their  sleepers.  The 
best  material  for  the  purpose  is  broken 
■tone. 

BALL'-COCEL,  a  boUow  globe  of  metal  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  lever,  which  turns  the 
stop-cock  of  a  cistern  pipe  bjr  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  regulates 
the  supply. 

BAL'LBT  {Fr.)t  a  dramatic  entertain- 
ment, consisting  of  action  and  dancing 
»nly,  invented  by  the  Italians. 

BALLISTA,  or  BALLIST^  {Lat^  from 
baUo,  I  throw :  Or.\  a  military  engine  used 
by  the  ancients,  in  battle,  to  throw  stones, 
darts,  and  javelins. 

BALLISTICS  (same  deriv.\  the  art  of 
using  projectiles. — The  Ballistto  Pkx- 
DULUM  is  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  military  projectiles,  and  the  im- 
pulse at  the  explosion  of  powder.  In  tlie 
former  case.  It  is  a  box  fall  of  clay,  or  a 
heavy  block  of  wood.  Into  which  the  can- 
non-ball is  fired ;  and  the  rate  at  which  it 
vibrates  gives,  with  easy  calculations,  the 
velocity  at  which  the  ball  was  moving.  Tn 
the  latter  case,  the  gun  to  be  experimented 
on  is  fixed  to  and  forms  part  of  the  pen- 
dulum. When  the  ball  is  fired,  the.pres- 
sure  produced  by  the  gas  generated  by  the 
explosion  muses  the  pendulum  to  swing 
through  a  certain  angle,  and  this  being 
registered  forms  the  basis  of  the  calcu- 
lation. 

BALLOCVN  (balUme,  a  large  ball :  TtaL\ 
In  a  general  sense,  means  any  spherical 
hollow  body ;  but  it  more  particularly  de- 
signates a  globe  made  of  silk,  or  other 
material,  rendered  alr-tlght,  so  that  when 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  coal  gas,  or  some 
other  elastic  fluid  lighter  than  ordinary  air. 
It  will  ascend  into  the  atmosphere,  and  con- 
vey heavy  bodies  suspended  to  it.  A  car, 
supported  by  a  network  which  extends  over 
the  balloon;  sustains  the  aeronaut.  A  valve 
at  the  top  allows  the  gas  to  escape  when  he 
wishes  to  descend ;  and  throwing  out  a  bal- 
last, consisting  of  sand,  makes  him  ascend. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  balloon :  the  fire- 
balloon.  In  which  ordinary  air,  made  lighter 
than  the  surrounding  atmosphere  by  rare- 
faction produced  with  heat,  is  employed ; 
and  the  ffot-bailoon,  in  which  an  air  natu- 
rally lighter  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  Is 
used.  The  principle  on  which  a  balloon 
rises  in  the  air  is  that  which  makes  a  cork 
ascend  in  the  water.  The  lightness  of  hy- 
drogen gas  very  soon  suggested  its  employ- 
ment in  the  construction  of  a  body  speci- 
fically lighter  than  tbo  atmosphere,  and 
therefore  calculated  to  ascend  in  it.  Many 
aerial  voyages  have  been  effected,  but  aeros- 
tation has  made  little  progress,  and  pro- 
bably will  never  be  very  successful.  Of 
late,  balloons  have  been  made  use  of  for 
scientific  investigations  In  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere,  and  an  ascent  to 
the  height  of  five  miles  above  the  earth's 
•nrface  has  been  effected.  The  largest 
balloon  built  In  this  country  was  con- 
wructed  for  Mr.  Glaisher's  ascents.  It  had 
a  height  of  60  feet  and  a  diameter  of  64, 
and  it  wa»  capable  of  holding  OaJOOO  cubic 


feet  of  gas.— A  fl re-balloon  la  InllaLted  with 
rarefied  air,  by  burning  In  the  car  a  quantity 
of  chopped  straw,  the  heated  adTtrotn  which 
fills  it. 

BAL'LOT  (boZIotts,  from  batte,  a  l>all :  JV.). 
the  method  of  determining  an  election  by 
means  of  small  balls,  black  or  white,  ftc, 
put  privately  into  a  box. 

BALLOTA'DE  (boUdter,  to  t08s :  JV.),  In 
Horsemanship,  the  leap  of  a  horse  between 
two  pillars,  or  upon  a  straight  line,  so  that, 
when  his  fore  feet  are  in  the  air,  he  shows 
nothing  but  the  shoes  of  his  htnd  feet, 
without  i&cUng  out ;  differing  In  that  re- 
spect from  the  capriole. 

BALM  (a  contraction  of  balsam).  In  Bo- 
tany, the  name  of  several  aromatic  plants. 
__Balii  ov  6iLBAD,or  Balsam  of  Mecca, 
the  dried  juice  of  a  small  tree  or  shrub 
growing  in  Syria,  called  BalaamodeHdrtm 
opobaleamvm  by  botanists :  nat.  ord.  Amp- 
rtdaeecB,  It  has  a  warm  aromatic  taste,  aiid 
an  exquisitely  fragrant  smelL  It  Is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Turks  as  an  odoriferous 
unguent  and  cosmetic;  but  its  scarcity  fa 
such  that  the  genuine  balsam  la  seldom  ex- 
ported as  an  article  of  commerce.  The 
American  Balm  of  GUead  Is  the  produce  of 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  same  order.  ~— The 
Balm  of  Gllead  Fir  is  a  eoniferoos  tree, 
growing  In  Canada,  the  Abies  batBomea  at 
botanista 

BAL'SAM  (balsamon:  OrX  an  oOy  aro- 
matic, resinous,  or  liquid  substance,  flow- 
ing,  either  spontaneously  or  by  means  of 
Incisions,  from  certain  plants,  and  used  In 
the  cure  of  several  kinds  of  wounds,  dis- 
eases, Ac.  The  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Myro^ermum  tolutferum  ;  the 
Balsam  of  Peru,  of  jryroraenmifis  Tpervir 
fertan;  the  Balsam  of  Oopuva,  of  various 
species  of  Ckypaifera,  all  legruminous  trees. 

Factitious,  or  Ahtitioial  Baiaaits, 

are  certain  compositions,  chiefly  of  -  ha|. 
samlo  and  healing  ingredients,  made  by 
apothecaries  in  imitation  of  the  native 
balsams. 

BAOiiVSTER  ijbaluttre  :  Fr.\  often  impro- 
perly written  boftitfter,  in  Architecture,  a 
small  turned  oolumn,  usually  introdueed 
between  piers,  on  the  upper  parts  of  large 
buildings,  nnder  windows,  and  on  balco- 
nies, &c. 

BALVSTBA'DE  (same  derio:),  a  series  or 
row  of  balusters,  joined  by  a  rail ;  serving 
as  well  for  rest  to  the  elbows  as  for  a  fence 
or  enclosure  to  balconies,  altars,  staircases. 
&c 

BAMBO<y.  All  the  species  of  bamboo, 
and  they  are  numerous,  belong  to  the  fa- 
mily of  grasses.  Some  of  them  grow  to 
the  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  most  of  them 
are  very  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  tro- 
pical countries,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  purposes  to  which  they  can  be  applied. 
The  stems  are  hollow,  more  or  less  flexible^ 
and  extremely  tough.  A  group  of  bamboos 
waving  in  the  breeze  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  objects  in  nature. 

BANA'NA,  the  fruit  of  the  Muea  sap«. 
enttcm,  a  tall  herbaceous  plant,  with  broad 
sail-like  leaves,  growing  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. Dampler  compares  It,  when  stripped 
of  its  integuments,  to  a  large  sausaj^e,  la 
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afse  and  ahape ;  and  to  fresh  butter  In  wln- 
•  ter,  aa  to  aabetance  and  colour.  Its  taste 
j  l8  laseions,  and  perliaps  more  resembles 
I  that  ot  a  pear  thau  any  other  Irult.   [See 

MUSACKa.] 

j      BAND  (bande  :  ^.),  In  Architecture,  any 
,  flat,   low  member  or  monldlng  which  is 

t  broad  but  not  deep. The  Band  or  Pbk- 

BiosTBBS,  now  the  band  of  Gssti^xmxh-at- 
Ahms,  which  see. 

BAN'DAGB  (same  derivX  b>  Bnrgery,  a 
flUet,  ToUer,  or  swathe,  used  In  dressing  and 
bindingr  np  wounds,  restraining  dangerous 
taaBmorrbagea,  and  In  joining  fractured  or 
dislocated  bones. 

BANDAN'NA,  a  kind  of  calico-printing 
practised  in  India  from  time  immemorial, 
by  Yi^ich  white  or  bright-coloured  spots  are 
produced  on  a  red  or  dark  ground.  By  the 
joint  resources  of  mechanical  and  chemical 
science,  the  European  imitations  hare  now 
far  sarpaased,  in  beauty  and  precision,  the 
Oriental  patterns. 

BANDITTI  (outlaws :  HaL),  a  term  pecu- 
liarly denoting  companies  of  armed  robbers, 
formerly  common  in  Italy  and  France ;  but 
sometimes  also  used.  In  a  more  general 
sense,  for  robbers,  pirates,  outlaws,  or 
others,  united  for  nefarious  purposes. 

BANDOLBBHEl  (JbandouKer:  Fr.\  a  large 
leathern  belt,  thrown  oyer  the  right  shoul- 
der, and  hanging  under  tte  left  arm,  worn 
by  ancient  musketeers,  for  sustaining  their 
Ore-arms  and  musket-charges. 

BANG,  the  name  of  a  narcotic  used  in  the 
Bast,  made  from  the  leaf  of  wild  hemp. 

BATflANS  (Jbanikt  a  merchant :  8ana.\  a 
caste  of  the  Hindoos,  whose  profession  is 
trade  and  merchandise ;  and,  in  India  and 
Asia,  th^  are  the  great  ftictors  and  bankers, 
as  the  Jews  often  are  in  the  West.  They 
bellere  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
not  only  abstain  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
animals,  but  endeavour  to  release  even  the 
most  noxious  from  the  cruelty  of  others. 
They  are  mild  In  temper  and  honest  in  their 
dealings,  and  are  so  cautious  of  having 
eommnnleation  with  any  but  their  own 
caste,  that  if  one  belonging  to  another  na- 
tion or  tribe  has  drunk  out  of  or  touched 
their  cnp,  they  break  it. 

BA'NIAN-DAYB,  a  proverbial  expression, 
imported  from  the  Asiatic  colonies,  and 
used  for  a  short  or  indifferent  dinner,  or 
days  on  which  no  animal  food  is  eaten :  in 
allusion  to  the  Banians  above  described. 

BA^NIAN-TREB,  one  of  the  greatest 
wondersof  the  vegetableklngdom,  theFicua 
indica  ot  botanists,  a  tree  growing  in  India. 
Brery  branch  shoots  downward,  and,  strik- 
ing into  the  ground,  takes  root,  and  is 
then  capable  of  becoming  a  distinct  tree. 
One  Q<  tbem,  the  Cubbecr  Burr,  hAs  350 
stems,  equal  to  large  oaks,  and  more  than 
3,000  smaller  ones,  covering  siMice  sufficient 
to  sheltCT  7,000  persons.  Its  branches  aro 
crowded  with  families  of  monkeys,  and 
with  birds  of  every  description,  and  also 
I  with  enormous  bats,  all  of  which  And  lux- 
I  urious  subsistence  upon  the  rich  scarlet  figs 
that  grow  upon  it. 

BANK  (bimeo,  a  bench :  ItaL\  in  Com> 
mcroe,  sa  establishment  for  the  receiving 
of  moneys  and  letting  tbem  out  at  interest. 


It  may  likewise  be  defined,  a  place  used  ss 
a  common  repository  of  the  money  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  companies.  The  basis  of  all 
banking  is  the  profitable  use  to  which  the 
banker  or  company  can  apply  the  capital 
which  is  deposited.  The  first  bank  was 
established  at  Venice,  about  1157,  and  the 
name  was  given  to  it,  in  Italian,  from  the 
bench  upon  which  the  money-changers  or 
bankers  used  to  sit  In  their  burses  or 
exchanges. 

BANK'-NOTB,  or  BANK'-BILL,  a  promis- 
sory note.  Issued  by  a  banking  company, 
properly  signed  and  countersigned,  payable 
to  the  bearer  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  on  demand. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND.  In  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  William  and  Mary,  16M  and 
1695,  in  consideration  of  a  loan  to  govem- 
mentof  l,aoo,000{.  at  an  interest  of  almost 
eight  per  eerU.,  a  company  was  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  the  *  Governor  and  Ctom- 
pany  of  the  Bank  of  England,'  with  a  restric- 
tion by  which  it  was  prevented  from  deal- 
ing in  any  other  than  money  concerns.  The 
loans  to  government  ultimately  amounted 
to  14,686,8002. ;  but  one-f ourth  of  this  has 
since  been  paid  off.  The  profits  of  the 
company  arise  from  the  interest  received 
from  government  on  the  permanent  debt, 
and  on  their  annual  advances  on  exchequer 
bills,  &c.;  from  their  allowance  for  receiving 
the  contributions  to  loans,  and  for  paying 
the  dividends  on  the  public  funds ;  from 
dealing  in  bullion,  and  from  tlielr  large  dis- 
counts with  a  mere  paper  currency.  The 
Bank  receives  about  200,0002.  a  year  from 
government  for  managing  the  public  debt, 
receiving  taxes,  &c.  To  this  revenue  mast 
be  added  the  profit  derived  from  the  use  of 
a  fioating  balance  due  to  the  public,  and 
never  less  in  amount  than  four  millions 
sterling.  The  afCalrs  of  this  company  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  deputy-gover- 
nor, and  twenty-four  directors,  eight  of 
whom  go  out  of  office  every  year.  The 
*  Bank  Parlour'  is  the  room  where  the  di- 
rectors meet  the  governor  to  discuss  the 
alf&irs  of  the  company.  There  are  about 
900  persons  employed  in  the  establishment, 
and  the  sum  paid  in  salaries  is  about 
210,0002.  a  year.  A  large  amount  of  bullion 
is  always  kept  In  the  vaults.  This  ranges 
in  value  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  millions 
sterling,  and  on  the  amount  depends  the 
rate  of  discount,  1.  e.  the  rate  at  which 
money  is  lent  by  the  bank  on  bills  of  ex- 
change. When  the  reserve  falls  the  rate  of 
discount  goes  up.  A  peculiar  paper  is  made 
for  their  notes,  and  the  printing  Is  executed 
in  the  bank.  There  is  an  ingenious  machine 
fordetectlng  light  gold  coin,  whlrh  Is  sepa- 
rated from  the  pieces  of  full  weight  in  the 
process  of  weighing. 

BANK'ER,  one  who  traffics  in  money,  by 
receiving  the  current  cash  of  individuals 
free  of  interest,  or  at  a  small  interest,  and 
negotiating  with  It,  either  in  the  discount 
of  bills,  or  the  advance  of  money  on  suffl- 
Ment  securities.  The  moneyed  goldsmiths, 
in  the  reign  of  Ciharles  II.,  first  acquired 

this  name. The  Romans  had  a  similar 

profession,  but  its  duties  were  much  rtiors 
extcuslve  than  those  of  bankers  among  as 
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it  united  the  fnnctions  of  broken,  agents, 
teukera,  and  notaries,  maiia^ng  the  ex- 
ebange,  taking  in  money,  assisting  in  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  drawing  the  writings 
necessary  on  all  these  occasions. 

BABK'RVPT  (banco  rotto,  a  broken  bench : 
IlaL).  It  was  a  custom  formerly  observed. 
In  some  places,  that  the  seat  of  the  merchant 
who  was  found  unable  to  meet  his  liabilities 
should  be  broken :  hence  the  name.  In  a 
general  sense,  a  Bankrupt  is  a  person  who 
fails  or  breaks,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on 
his  business  or  to  pay  his  debts.  The  policy 
of  the  bankrupt  law  was  to  distribute  all 
the  debtor's  property  among  his  creditors, 
and  then  to  discharge  him  from  all  further 
liability  In  respect  of  their  debts.  This 
being  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  privilege, 
was  formerly  allowed  only  In  the  case  of 
traders,  non-traders  not  being  held  entitled 
to  a  discharge  from  existing  debts.  The 
system  under  which  the  estates  of  non- 
trading  debtors  was  wound  up  was  called 
insolvency.  The  distinction  between  bank- 
rupt<7  and  Insolvency  was  abolished  in 
1861,  and  all  persons,  whether  traders  or 
not,  may  now  be  made  bankrupt.  In  all 
cases,  some  act  of  bankruptcy  must  be 
committed  before  a  creditor  can  render  his 
debtor  a  bankrupt :  and  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy is  an  act  of  such  a  nature  as  evinces 
an  Intention  on  the  part  of  a  debtor  to  de- 
prive his  creditora  of  the  security  which 
they  might  have  in  the  possession  of  his 
person  or  his  property.  The  following  are 
among  the  chief  acts  of  bankruptcy,  com- 
mon to  traders  and  non-traders.  L  Depart- 
ing from  the  realm,  or  remaining  abroad 
with  intent  to  delay  his  creditors.  2.  Mak- 
ing any  fraudulent  conveyance  of  his 
proper^. 

BANK,  In  the  Feudal  law,  a  solemn  procla- 
mation or  publication  of  anything.  Hence 
the  custom  of  publishing  the  banns  be- 
fore marriage. In  Military  afEaIrs,  a  pro- 
clamation made  in  the  army,  by  beat  of 
drum,  sound  of  trumpet,  &&,  requiring  the 
strict  observance  of  discipline,  the  declar- 
ing a  new  officer.  Sec Tlie  word  ban  also 

means  an  edict  of  interdiction  or  pro- 
scription. Thus,  to  put  a  prince  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  was  to  divest  him  of 
his  dignities,  and  to  interdict  all  inter- 
course and  all  offices  of  humanity  with 
the  offender. 

BAN'MER  (Panniire  t  Fr.\  a  square  fllag,  or 
the  principal  standard  belonging  to  aprince 
or  state. 

BANIOSRET  (same  deriv.),  an  ancient 
order  of  knights  or  feudal  lords,  who,  pos- 
sessing several  large  fees,  had  their  own 
flag  or  banner.  As  the  spirit  of  the  feudal 
system  declined,  persons  came  to  be  created 
bannerets ;  and  hence  the  Institution  must 
have  become  merely  titular.  The  last  knight 
of  this  description  was  Sir  John  Smith,  on 
whom  the  honour  was  bestowed  after  the 
battle  of  EdgehiU,  for  rescuing  the  standard 
of  Charles  L  On  the  day  of  engagement, 
the  candidate  presented  his  flag  to  the  king 
or  general,  who,  cutting  off  the  train  or 
Skirt,  and  making  it  a  square,  returned  it 
to  him.  Hence  bannerets  are  sometimes 
taH^  knights  of  the  square  flag: 


BANTirOCK,  s  kind  of  oat-cake,  baked 
In  the  embera,  or  on  a  stone  placed  befbre 
the  flre :  It  is  common  in  Scotland  and  the 
northern  parts  of  England. 

BAN'QUBTTB  (a  bench  :  Fr.\  in  F(»tlll- 
catiou,  the  elevation  of  earth  behind  a 
parapet,  onirhlch  the  garrison  of  afortresa 
may  stand,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
in  order  to  flre  upon  him. 

BA'OBAB,  the  name  of  a  tree  growing  in 
tropical  Africa,  the  Ada$uonia  digitata  of 
botanists,  nat.  order,  StereulUuxa.  It  la  re- 
markable for  the  thickness  of  the  trunk ; 
specimens  having  been  found  having  a  diar 
meter  of  80  feet.   The  tree,  however,  is  not 
high  in  proportion.  The  pulp  of  the  trult  la 
agreeably  acid,  and  a  cooling  drink  Is  pre- 
pared from  it  which  is  useful  in  fevera. 
Some  specimens  of  this  tree  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  an  age  of  S,000  years.    The 
African  tree  was  until  lately  the   only 
species  of  the  genus,  but  anotber  species 
has  been  discovered  in  the  nortb-westem 
psrt  of  Australia. 

BAPTISM  (baptismos,  from  bapto,  I  dip: 
€hr.),  a  rite  of  the  Christian  reUgion,  by 
which  the  memben  of  the  church  are  re- 
ceived into  Its  communion.  Almost  all 
sects  of  Christians  style  baptism  a  sacra- 
ment, and  consider  its  use  as  important; 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
performed,  and  the  effects  to  be  derived 
from  it,  have  been  subjects  of  much  oon- 
troverey. 

BAPTTISTBRT  (baptUtarion,  from  hapti»>, 
I  baptize :  Or.),  with  Bcclesiastical  writers, 
a  place  in  which  the  ceremony  of  ha^ 
tism  is  performed.    In  the  ancient  chnrch, 
it  was  one  of  the  oxedreBt  or  buildings  dfs-  > 
tinct  from  the  church  itself,  and  consisted    I 
of  a  porch  or  ante-room  where  the  persons    i 
tobe  iMptlxed  made  their  confession  of  faith,  ' , 
and  an  inner  room  where  the  ceremony  of    { 
baptism  was  performed.  Thus  it  continued 
till  the  6th  century,  when  the  font  began    I 
to  be  taken  into  the  church  porch,  and    j 
afterwards  into  the  church  itsell  '  I 

BAPTISTS  (baptixo,  I  baptise :  CTrO,  a  de-  I 
nomination  of  Christians,  who  deny  the  <! 
validity  of  infknt  baptism.  In  this  point,  |  ■ 
they  agree  with  the  AntAaptigia,  with  \\ 
whom,  however,  they  are  not  to  be  coa- 
founded. 

BAB  (Jbam:  Fr.\  the  partition  which 
separates  the  memben  of  a  court  of  Justice 
from  those  who  have  to  report  or  hear.  It 
is  also  applied  to  the  benches  w:«ere  the 
lawyen  are  seated,  because  anciently  there 
was  a  bar  to  separate  the  pleaden  from  the 
attorneys  and  others.  Hence  those  who  are 
called  to  the  bar,  or  licensed  to  plead,  are 
termed  barrittent  an  appellation  equivalent 
to  licenttats  in  other  countries. In  He- 
raldry, an  ordlnaiT  in  form  of  a  fesse,  but 
much  smaller. in  Law,  a  plea  of  a  defend- 
ant, which  is  sufficient  if  true  to  destroy 

thtf  plalntilTs  action. In  Music,  a  stroke 

drawn  perpendicularly  across  the  five  lines 
of  the  stave,  the  space  between  each  two 
ban  including  a  certain  quantity  or  mea- 
sure of  time. Bar,  a  shoal  often  formed 

across  the  mouths  of  riven. 

BARB  (barbOf  a  beard:  LaL\  one  at  the 
points  in  the  heads  of  arrows  or  Ashing- 
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hooks,  wblch  prevent  tbem  from  being 

drawn  out  easily. The  name  of  a  horse 

of  the  Barbary  breed,  remarkable  for  Its 
Bwiftnesa. 
BARBA  (Xot),  In  Mammalogy,  tbs  tnf t 

of  taafr  dependfflit  from  the  lower  jaw. 

In  Omlthidogy,  the  feathers  which.  In  some 
.  spectea  of  birds,  depend  from  the  skin 
i  ooTerlng  the  goUet. 

I  BAB'BAOAN,  or  BAR'BI0A5,  an  outer 
I  defence  to  a  dty  or  castle,  or  a  watch-tower 
;  for  obsenrlng  the  enemy;  also  an  aperture 
I  made  In  the  wall  of  a  fortress,  through 

wblcb  to  fire  npon  an  enemy. 
I  BARBA'RIAN  (Parbaroa:  €hr.),  a  name 
■  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  all  who  were  not  of  their  own  country, 
,  or  were  not  Instructed  in  their  language, 
I  manners,  and  customs. 
I  BAR'BARISM  (barharttmoa :  Or.\  In  a 
I  general  sense,  a  rudeness  of  language  or 

bebarionr. In  Grammar,  an    ofl!ence 

I  against  the  purity  of  style  or  language, 
or  a  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  contrary 
to  the  true  idiom  of  any  particulur  lan- 
'  guage. 

BARrBEL,  a  fresh-water  fish,  the  Barfnu 
!  vulgarU  of  naturalists,  which  takes  its 
)  name  from  the  processes  termed  bartfelSf  or 
!  filamentary  appendages  about  the  mouth, 
I  of  which  It  has  four.  It  belongs  to  the 
I  carp  family,  and  is  therefore  allied  to  the 
>  gudgeon,  but  is  distinguished  from  that 
t  flsh  by  the  shortness  of  the  under  Jaw,  and 
I )  by  the  possession  of  a  strong  serrated  bony 
' !  ray  at  the  dorsal  flu.  It  lies  in  holes  near 
I  the  banks,  and  feeds  on  testaceous  animals, 
worms,  Ac. 
BAR'BBRRT.  [See  Bbbbsbis.] 
BAR'BLES,  or  BARBS  (barba,  a  beard : 
Lai.\  In  Varriery,  tbe  knots  of  superfluous 
flesh  that  grow  in  the  channels  of  a  horse's 
mouth ;  that  is,  in  the  intervals  that  sepa- 
rate the  bars,  and  lie  under  the  tongue. 

BARD  ibarduB:  LaL),  the  name  given  to 
individuals  of  semi-barbarous  tribes,  parti- 
cularly those  belonging  to  the  CklUc  race, 
'  whose  genius  enabled  tbem  to  describe 

I  events  in  elevated  or  measured  language. 

I I  BAB6B,  a  boat  of  state  and  pleasure. 
'     Also,  the  name  of  a  flat-bottomed  vessel 

<  employed  for  carrying  goods  on  anavlgable 
;  I  river. 

I      BARIL'LA,  the  crude  soda  of  commerce, 

*  formerly  obtained  by  burning  several  spe- 
I     ries  of  fueuM  and  shore  plants,  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  genera  BdUola  and  Balieomia, 
and  then  melting  the  ashes  in  a  small  kiln. 
Soda  is  now  procured  more  ^eaply  from 

I  common  saltw 

BA'RrUM  (bancs,  heavy :  (7r.),  a  metal  so 

j  called  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  disco- 
verer; and  obtained  by  the  chemical  de- 
composition of  barytes.  It  has  tbe  colour 
and  Insure  of  silver,  but  is  soon  tarnished 
by  tlie  oxygen  of  the  air.  It  Is  malleable, 
and  melts  below  a  red  heat  It  decomposes 
water.    lu  equivalent  is  68'S. 

BARK  (Jbergen^  to  cover :  Oer.)^  that  part 
of  a  tree  which  is  external  to  the  wood. 
When  yoong,  it  is  cellular,  and  similar  to 
the  pith.  Afterwards,  it  is  composed  of 
both  oeUntar  and  vascular  tissue,  the  latter 
being  next  the  wood,  and  called  Ubtr.   On 


the  outside  of  the  Ilber  is  the  cellular  en- 
velope, and  outside  this  is  the  outer  cover- 
ing, or  rough  bark.  It  is  observed  that 
trees  stripped  of  their  bark  in  the  time  of 
tbe  sap,  and  suffered  to  die,  afford  heavier 
timber,  more  uniformly  dense,  stronger, 
and  fitter  for  service  than  those  which  are 
cut  down  in  their  healthy  state. 

BARK,  PBRunriAN.  [Bee  OimmraJ 

BAR'LBY,  a  valuable  kind  of  grain,  prin- 
cipally used  in  England  in  the  state  of  malt 

for  brewing. Pxarl  Bablit,  or  French 

Barlev,  the  grain  freed  from  the  husk  by  a 
mill,  and  reduced  to  the  sise  of  small  shot, 
all  but  the  very  heart  of  the  grain  being 

ground  away. Bari.btoobs,  the  least  of 

our  long  measures,  being  the  third  part  of 
an  inch. 

BARM,  or  YEAST,  the  head,  or  working 
out  of  beer,  which  is  used  as  a  ferment  to 
lighten  bread.  By  the  aid  of  tbe  micro* 
scope  it  has  been  found  that  yeast  is  a  col- 
lection of  vegetable  cells  of  very  rapid 
growth.  In  fact  a  species  of  fungus. 

BARIIAOLB,  or  BBR'NIOLE  GOOSE,  a 
prettily-marked  wild  goose,  whiidi  visits 
our  Islands  in  winter. 

BAR'NACLES,  the  common  name  of  a 
class  of  shell-bearing  animals,  called  Cfrrf- 
pedia^  allied  to  the  Omstacea.  Some  of  the 
sessile  species,  called  acorn-shells,  are  com- 
mon on  every  shore  rock  washed  by  the 
sea.  Examples  of  the  stalked  spe&les  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  bottom  of  most  ships 
that  have  been  to  sea.  It  was  once  com- 
monly supposed  that  these  the  true  bamar 
cles  produced  tbe  barnacle  goose,  whence 

their  name. In  Farriery,  an  Instrument 

composed  of  two  branches  joined  at  one 
end  with  a  hinge,  and  put  upon  a  horse's 
nose,  to  confine  him  for  shoeing,  bleeding, 
or  dressing. 

BAR'OLITB  Q>aro9t  weight ;  and  lUhot,  a 
stone:  Or.\  orWiTHBRiTX,  a  ponderous 
stone,  the  carbonate  of  barytes.  It  usu- 
ally occurs  in  small  masses,  which  have  a 
fibrous  structure ;  and  it  is  generally  of  a 
light  yellowish-grey  colour. 

BAROM'ETER  QMiroM,  weight ;  and  me* 
treo,  I  measure :   dr.),  an  Instrument  for 
measuring  the  weight,  or  rather  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.    It  Is  of  various 
forms:    the  best  and  most  usual  is  a 
straight  tube  of  glass  hermetically  sealed 
at  one  end  ;  having  been  filled  with  pure 
mercury,  free  from  air,  the  open  end  is 
closed  with  the  thumb,  and  It  is  inverted 
Into  a  cup  of  mercury.     The  column  of 
mercury  will  descend  until  Its  weight  just 
balances  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at 
tbe  time.    The  empty  space  next  tbe  upper 
ur  closed  end  is  called  the  TorrieeUian  vof 
cuwn.   The  upper  surface  of  the  mercury 
never  descends,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
more  than  a  few  inches ;  and  this  space  is 
measured  by  a  scale,  aided  by  what  is  called 
a  vernier  [which  seej   Tbe  real  height  of 
tbe  column  of  mercury  Is  tbe  distance  from 
tbe  naftiee  of  the  mercury  In  the  cup  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  column  in  tbe  tube. 
This  instrument  is  used  for    obtaining 
probable  indications  of  tbe  state  of  the 
weather.  In  dry  weather,  the  air,  being  free 
from  vapours,  is  heavy,  and  forces  up  the 
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roereuiy ;  bat  In  mofat  ratnj  weather,  the 
atinoBphere  being  charged  with  clondB  and 
fogs,  the  air  is  lighter,  and  acts  upon  it 
with  less  effect.  From  the  heat  obswvar 
tions  that  hare  been  made  on  the  baro- 
meter. It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  not  so 
Uiucb  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
that  indicates  the  weather,  as  its  motion  up 
and  down ;  hence,  in  order  to  Itnow  whether 
the  mercury  is  actually  rising  or  falling, 
the  following  rules  are  of  use  >-L  If  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  is  convex,  it  Is  a 
sign  that  the  mercury  is  then  rising.  S.  If 
the  surface  is  concave,  it  is  sinking.  3b  If 
the  surface  is  i^ain,  or  rather  a  little  con* 
vex,  the  mercury  Is  stationary.  4.  If  the 
grass  is  small,  shake  the  tub^  and  if  the 
air  is  grown  heavier,  the  mercury  will  rise 
about  half  the  tenth  at  an  inch ;  if  it  is 
growing  lighter,  it  will  sink  ss  much.  Prol 
Duniell  constructed  a  barometer  with  water 
in  place  of  mercury.  This  liquid  being 
much  lighter,  requires  a  longer  tube,  and 
the  tube  of  Oanlell's  instrument  was  forty 
feet  long.  The  oscillations  of  the  water 
are,  of  course,  much  more  apparent  than  in 
a  small  barometer,  and,  in  unsettled  wea- 
ther, it  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  liquid.  As  to  the  use  of 
the  barometer  in  measuring  heights,  see 
Htpsoxbtkt;  see,  also,  Asbboid  Babo- 

URTBIL 

BAR'OMETZ.  or  BAR'ANETZ,  the  name 
given  to  the  stem  of  a  woolly  fern,  when  art- 
fully prepared,  so  as  to  deceive  persons  into 
the  belief  that  the  deserts  of  Scythia  con- 
tained creatures  that  were  half  animal,  half 
plant.  The  name  of  Scythian  lamb  was 
also  given  to  it. 

BA'RON,  a  member  of  the  lowest  order 
of  the  nobility  with  us.  Originally,  the 
barons,  being  the  feudatories  of  princes, 
were  the  proprietors  of  laud  held  by  honour- 
able service ;  hence,  in  ancient  records  the 
word  barons  comprehends  all  the  nobility. 
It  is  probable  that  fbrmerly  all  those  were 
barons  who  had  lordships  with  courts-ba- 
ron, and  soon  after  the  Ctonqnest  all  such 
sat  in  the  house  of  peers ;  but  being  very 
numerous,  it  was  ordered  that  none  should 
sit  there  hut  such  as  the  klhg  thought  pro- 
per to  call  up  by  writ,  which  naprohAeviee 
tatUUm.  This  state  of  nobility  being  very 
precarious,  they  at  length  obtained  of  the 
king  letters  patent,  and  were  then  called 
barons  by  patent,  or  creation.  The  coronet 
of  a  baron  has  only  four  pearls,  and  no 
leaves.  Barons  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  coronet  until 

the. time  of  Oharles  II Baboms  or  thb 

ExoHKQUBB,  the  Hve  judges  of  the  court  of 
Exchequer.  

B ABON  AND  FEMMB  (femme,  a  wife : 
Fr.\  a  term  In  Law  for  husband  and  wife, 
who  are  deemed  but  one  person ;  so  that, 
except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as, 
for  instance,  in  cases  of  high  treason,  or 
violence  to  the  wife,  she  cannot  be  witness 
for  or  against  her  husband,  nor  he  for  or 
against  bis  wife.  The  queen,-  whether 
queen  regnant  or  queen  consort,  is,  how- 
ever, regwded  by  English  law  as  a  single 
woman.  

.BA'EONET,  one  having  the  lowest  degree 


of  honour  that  is  hereditary.    The  order  of 
baronets  was  founded  by  James  I^  vrben  In 
want  of  money,  at  the  suggestion  of   8Ir 
Robert  Cotton,  when  SOO  wore  created  at 
once,  each  of  whom  paid  1,0051.,  and  under- 
took to  maintain  80  men  for  three  years 
against  the  rebels  in  the  Irish  province  of 
Ulster.   To  this  number  it  was  Intended 
that  they  should  always  be  restricted,  tout 
it  is  now  enlarged,  at  the  royal  pleasure^ 
without  limitation.  The  baronetage  of  8co^ 
land,  of  Nova  Scotia  in  America,  and  of 
Ireland,  was  afterwards  instituted.     Jill 
indifferently  bear  the  red  hand  of  Ulater  on 
their  coatarmour,  and  have  the  rlg-hl;  to 
preflx  'Sir*  to  their  names;  their  wives 
being  styled '  Lady.' 

BAR'RAOAM  (fV.),  akind  of  thick,  strongr 
stuff,  something  like  camlet,  but  of  a  coarser 
texture.  It  is  used  to  make  cloaks,  sur- 
touts,  and  other  outer  garments^ 

BAR'RACKS,  large  buildings  erected  for 
the  security  and  accommodation  of  soldiers^ 
whether  liuantry  or  cavalry. 

BARRAOU'DA,  a  species  of  fish  found  In 
the  West  Indian  seas,  belonging  to  tbe 
genus  Sphyrana  of  ichthyologists.  It  Is 
sometimes  taken  ten  feet  long,  and  Is  very 
voracious. 

BAR'RATRT  (borotta,  strife:  TtaL),  In 
Law, '  the  moving  and  maintaining  of  snlts, 
in  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  the  taking 
and  detaining  the  possession  of  honaea, 
lands,  and  goods,  by  false  inventions*  It  la 
Indictable.  In  maritime  assurance.  It  Is  tbe 
act  of  the  master  or  mariners,  of  a  erlminal 
or  grossly  negligent  nature,  tending  to  their 
benefit,  but  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owner  of 
the  ship.  In  Scotland,  It  is  the  crime  of  a 
judge  who  receives  a  bribe. 

BARRICA'DB  {Fr.),  or  BARRIGAqX),  a 
fortification  made  in  haste,  of  trees,  earth, 
palisades,  wagons,  or  anything  that  will 
obstruct  the  progress  of  an  enemy,  or 
serve  for  defence  or  security  against  his 
attack. 

BAR'RISTBB,  a  eonnsellor  earned  In 
the  law,  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and 
there  to  take  npon  him  the  protection  and 
defence  of  clients.  Barristers  are  termed 
Juris  eonauUi ;  in  some  countries  LiemttkUi 
jvre  ;  and  anciently  they  were  called  Appm^ 
Uees  of  the  law :  in  Latin,  AppreniieU  fwrim 
ndbOiffiw.  In  Scotland,  they  are  called  Aci- 
voeaUt.  CSertain  barristers  are  from  time 
to  time  appointed  to  be  the  counsel  of  the 
crown,  and  are  called  king's  or  qneen's 
oonnseL  These  sit  within  the  bar,  uid  take 
precedence  of  all  barristers  not  of  that 
dignity.  Without  special  license  they  can- 
not be  employed  against  the  crown,  for 
example,  in  d^ence  of  persons  acoised  of 
crimes.  Before  anyone  can  apply  to  be  called 
to  the  bar,  he  must  become  a  member  of 
an  inn  of  court,  and  keep  twelve  terms 
there.  [See  Inr  or  Coubt,  Sbbobaxt-at- 
LawJ 

BAR'ROW,  a  large  arttficial  hlUo^  or 
mound  of  earth.  Barrows  are  met  with  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  beins 
opened  are  found  to  be  repoeitOTfes  of  the 
dead.  By  the  Romans  they  were  called  te- 
ntnM.  They  are  still  to  be  seen  In  many  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  la 
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other  eonntrlet.  Tbey  are  the  most 
ancient  moniuneDta  In  the  world.  In  tbls 
eonncry*  Ui^  are  Sicily  foand  In  the  ebalk 
distrlete  of  Wflta  and  Dorsetsblre.  A  mound 
of  atonea  la  nanany  called  a  calm. 

BA&'RT.  In  Heraldry,  la  when  aa  eacnt- 
cheon  la  dlTlded  bar-wise  (that  Is,  across 
from  aide  to  aide)  Into  an  eren  number  uf 
partltlona,  oonalstlng  of  two  or  more  tlnc- 
tarea  Interchauffcably  disposed. 

BA&'-8HOT,  double-headed  shot,  eonslst- 
Inff  of  s  bar  with  a  half  ball  or  round  bead 
at  each  end ;  used  for  destroying  the  masts 
and  rigging  In  naYal  combat. 

BAUTBR,  the  exchanging  of  one  com- 
modity for  another,  the  trucking  of  wares 
for  wares,  among  merchants.  Barter  was 
the  original  and  natural  way  of  commerce, 
there  being  no  buying  till  money  was  In- 
vented.  Also,  the  rule  in  Arithmetic  by 

which  the  proportionate  value  of  commo- 

dltlea  la  found.  

BARTBTBONTIAKITB  (a  combination 
of  the  words  barytet  and  stnmUan\  a  mine- 
ral called  also  ttronmtte,  from  Btromness, 
1  n  Orkney.  It  la  of  a  yellowish-white  colour 
cztemally,  but  of  a  greyish-white  within. 

BABTTA,  or  BARYTBS  (banut  heavy : 
Or.),  the  oxide  of  the  metal  Babixtm.  It  is 
white,  and  la  soluble  in  water.  The  native 
carbonate  (Babolitb,  or  Wltherlte)  and 
anlphate  are  found  abundantly  In  lead 
mines,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  weight. 
The  Utter  is  frequently  In  the  form  uf 
beantlfnl  erystalf.  All  tiie  soluble  salts  of 
barytea  are  poisonous.  Barytes  and  some 
of  ita  aiUs  are  employed  1^  chemists  as 
teata. 

BARTTO-CAI/OITB  (&af|f<M,  and  eol- 
einnO,  In  Mineralogy,  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  bwryta,  lime,  and  sulphate  of  baryta.  It 
ia  of  varioua  forma,  and  of  a  grey  colour. 

BA'BTTONB  (tantf,  heavy ;  and  toiuw,  a 
tone :  Or.%  In  Mnalc.  a  male  voice,  the  com- 
paaa  of  which  partakes  of  the  common  bass 
and  the  tenor,  being  lower  than  the  hitter 
and  hlghor  than  the  former. 

BABALf  {ba»(UU$  i  LaL\  a  heavy,  stony 
rock  of  TOleanie  origin,  and  of  the  Trap 
seriea,  eomposed  of  felqwr.  anglte,  and  iron 
intinwtely  mixed,  with  other  minerals  em- 
bedded, the  eommonest  of  which  is  Olivine. 
It  la  nsnally  of  a  bbick  or  bluish  colour.    It 
la  found  in  sheets  of  more  or  less  thickness, 
and  of  variable  width,  alternating  with  the 
I  other  prodncta  of  volcanoea.  It  Is  nequcntly 
found  split  vertically  Intoanguhv  columns, 
which  vary  from  the  utmost  degree  of 
I  mdeneaa  to  columns  of  a  very  regular 
structore,  such  aa  are  seen  at  the  GiAxra 
Caosswat,  and  StalEa.  It  is  very  often  the 
injected  rock  of  a  dike,  and  its  tendency  to 
I  spliv  at  ri^t«nglea  to  the  cooling  surfaces 
I  is  then  clearly  shown. 
I      BASALTOJIB  Oast),  in  Mineralogy,  a  va- 
,  rlety  of  common  hornblende,  often  found  In 
basalt  and  volcanic  scorlasu 

BAB'AIIITB  ibasawm,  the  touchstone; 
Or.),  In  Mineralogy.  Lydian  stone,  or  black 
laaper ;  s  variety  of  siUdous  or  flinty  sUte, 
of  a  blaiali-black  colour,  interspersed  with 
veins  of  quarta.  It  la  employed  to  teat  the 
purity  of  gold. 
BABB  (iosif,  a  fonndatlon :  Qt.\  in  OeO' 


metry,  the  lowest  side  of  the  perimeter  of 
a  figure. — Basb,  in  Architecture,  any 
body  whldi  bean  another,  but  particularly 
the  lower  part  of  a  column  or  pedestal. 
The  base  ox  columns  is  differently  formed 
in  dlfflerent  orders :  thus,  the  Tuscan  base 
consists  only  of  a  single  torus,  besides  the 
plinth ;  the  Doric  has  an  astragnl  more  than 
the  Tuscan ;  the  Ionic  has  a  large  torus  over 
two  slender  scotlas,  separated  by  two  astra* 
gals:  the  Oorlnthhm  has  two  tonues,  two 
scotlas,  and  two  astragals ;  the  Ciomposlte 
has  an  astragal  less  than  the  Corinthian ; 
the  attle  base  has  two  toruscs  and  a  scotla, 
and  Is  proper  for  either  the  Ionic  or  Com- 
posite column.— In  Chemistry,  aterm  used 
to  denote  the  metal  which,  with  oxygen, 
forms  an  oxide,  and  the  oxide  which,  with 
an  acid,  forms  a  salt.  Thus,  in  oxide  at  iron 
or  copper,  the  Iron,  or  copper.  Is  the  base ; 
in  sulphate  of  baryta,  baryta  is  the  base.^— 
In  Fortification,  the  exterior  side  of  the 
polygon,  or  that  Imaginary  line  which  is 
drawn  from  the  flanked  angle  of  a  bastion 
to  the  angle  opposite  to  It. — Bass  Coubt, 

any  court  not  of  record. Baib  Fkk,  a 

qualified  tee,  which  must  be  determined 
whenever  the  quslfflcatlon  annexed  to  it  la 

at  an  end Bajbb  Lutb,  in  Perspective, 

the  common  section  or  a  picture,  and  the 

feometrical  plane. Basb  Tbbubb,  in 
iRW,  the  holding  by  vlllenage  or  other 
customary  services,  aa  distinguished  from 
the  higher  tenures  in  eapUe,  or  by  mllitarjr 
service 

BASHAW  (a  Viceroy:  Turk.\  PASHA', 
or  PACHA',  a  dignity  under  the  Turkish 
government.  Bcuthavs,  used  absolutely,  de- 
notes the  prime  vlzlcr ;  other  bashaws,  who 
are  generally  governors  of  provinces  or 
cities,  being  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  places  under  their  command.  The  ap- 
pellation is  given  by  way  of  courtesy  to 
almost  every  person  of  uiy  Importance  at 
the  Grand  Slgnioi's  court.  The  degree  of  a 
lMshaw*s  dignity  Is  marked  by  his  bearing 
one,  two.  or  three  horses'  tails. 

BA'SIL,  an  aromatic  plant  of  the  genus 
Oeymxan,  of  which  there  are  many  species, 
all  natives  of  warm  climates ;  nat.  order, 
LaJbiatcB,   The  sWeet  basil  is  much  used  by 

the  French  In  cookery Basil,  In  Ctir- 

pcntry,  the  slope  or  angle  of  a  chisel,  plane, 
or  other  tooL 

BASILICA  dbatilikott  royal;  Or.),  in 
Architecture,  properly  the  palace  of  a  king, 
but  used  to  Indicate  a  place  where  courts 
of  Justice  were  held.  Its  form  was  a  paral- 
lelogram, with  a  portico  at  each  end ;  being 
covered  with  a  roof  supported  by  rows  of 
columns.  Some  of  the  basilicas  were  after- 
wards used  for  Christian  churches;  and 
many  of  the  latter  have,  from  this  circum- 
stance, been  termed  haHliea. In  Ana- 
tomy, the  interior  branch  of  the  axillary 
vein,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  arm. 

BASIL'ICOir  (same  deriv.).  In  Medicine, 
an  ointment  consisting  of  resin,  oil,  wax. 
Ac. ;  it  was  considered  a  sovereign  kind  of 
plaster.  The  word  was  also  used  a«  an  epi- 
thet for  many  other  compositions. 

BASILl'DIANS  (from  BatUidM,  their 
founder),  in  Cliurch  History,  a  branch  of 
Gnostics,  who  maintained  that  Christ's  bed; 
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was  only  s  phantom,  and  that  Simon  the 
Cyrencan  suffered  In  his  stead, 

BAS'ILISK  (baailUkos :  Gr.),  a  fabnlons 
kind  cf  serpent,  called  a  cockatrice,  said  to 
bo  produced  from  a  cock's  egg,  hatched  by 
n  serpent,  and  supposed  to  kill  by  its  breath 

or  Bight  only. A  large  piece  of  ancient 

ordnance. 

BA'SIN  (bassin :  Fr.),  a  hollow  vessel  for 

holding  liquids. In  Hydraulics,  any  re> 

servoir  of  water. Babiv  of  a  dock,  a 

PLire  where  the  water  is  confined  by  double 
QiMid-gates.  The  basin  of  a  haven  is  that 
purt  which  opens  from  a  narrow  passage 

ii.to  a  spacious  receptacle. la  Jewish 

Antiquities,  the  laver  of  the  tabernacle. 

BA'SIS  (basitt  a  foundation :  Or.),  In 
Medicine,  the  principal  ingredient  in  a  com- 

pusition. Basis  Crbkb&i,  in  Anatomy, 

flie  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  brain. 

Basis  Oobdis,  the  superior  part  of  the 

heart,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
apex  or  small  point. 

IJAS'KING-SHARK,  the  SfilaehuB  max- 
imiu  of  ichthyologists,  has  been  frequently 
laken  on  the  British  coasts.  It  has  been 
known  to  reach  the  length  of  86  feet.  It 
derives  its  common  name  from  its  habit  of 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  bask- 
ing In  the  son.  It  produces  agreat  quantity 
of  oil. 

BASS  0>a$,  low :  Fr.),  sometimes  written 
beue,  the  lowest  or  fundamental  part  In 
mnslo,  and  Important  as  the  foundation  of 
harmony.  Counter  bass  is  a  second  or 
double  bass,  where  there  are  several  in  the 
same  concert.  Ground  bass  is  that  which 
commences  with  some  subject  of  Its  own, 
that  is  continually  repeated  throughout 
the  movement,  whilst  the  upper  parts  pur^ 
sue  a  separate  air.  Thorough  bass  is  the 
science  of  harmony  including  the  funda- 
mental  rules  of   composition. Bass, 

among  gardeners,  a  soft  kind  of  sedge  or 
rush  used  in  binding  plants,  Ac 

BAS'SET,  a  miner's  term,  signifying  the 
out-crop  or  emergence  of  a  stratum  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

BAS'SO  aow :  ItaL),  In  Music,  the  Italian 
term  for  bass.  Thus,  basso  eoneertante  is 
the  bass  of  the  little  chorus ;  b<uso  repieno, 
the  bass  of  the  grand  chorus;  and  basso 
continuo,  that  part  of  a  composition  which 
is  set  for  the  organ,  &c 

BAS'SO  RILIETO  (TitaZ.),  or  BAS-RB- 
LIBF,  sculpture  in  which  the  figures  pro- 
ject bat  little  from  the  plane  on  which  they 
are  formed.  Prominent  flgures  are  said  to 
I>e  in  raw,'  and  when  the  work  Is  low  or 
flat  it  is  called  bas-felii^,  or  basso  riUevo, 
in  distinction  from  aUo  riUevo  and  mezzo 
rllievo. 

BASSOO'N  (bos,  low ;  and  son,  a  sound  : 
Fr.),  a  musical  wind  instrument,  consisting 
of  a  very  long  tube  of  wood,  with  a  reed 
for  the  mouthpiece. 

BASTI'LLB,  a  general  name  In  France, 
during  the  middle  ages,  for  works  outside 
a  city;  but  commonly  applied  to  a  cele- 
brated fortress  In  Paris,  which  was  used  as 
a  state  prison,  and  In  which  many  persons 
who  had  Incurred  the  resentment  of  the 
French  monarchs  or  their  ministers  were 
Immnred.   It  was  built  at  the  latterpart  of 


the  fourteenth  oen  tory,  uid  was  demolf  si  i  ed 
by  the  enraged  populace  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution.  In  1789. 

BASTINA'DO  (bostoiM,  a  stick :  ItaL),  s 
mode  of  punishment  used  among  the  Turks, 
in  whirh  the  offender  is  beaten  on  the  soles 

BASTION,  In  Modem  Fortlfleatlon,  a 
large  mass  of  earth,  usually  faced  wtfcb 
sods,  but  sometimes  with  brick,  and  In  s 
few  instances  with  stone,  stand ingr  out 
from  a  rampart  of  which  It  is  a  principal 
part;  and  what,  in  ancient  fortification, 
was  called  a  bulwark.  The  bastion  consists 
of  two  faees,  and  an  opening  towards  tlie 
centre,  called  the  gorge.  Bastions  are  solid 
-or  hollow.  A  /lot  bastion  Is  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  curtain,  when  It  Is  too  lonsr 
to  be  defended  by  the  bastions  in  its  ex- 
tremes. A  demi  bastion  Is  composed  of  <m« 
face  only,  with  one  flank  and  a  deml-^orse. 
A  double  bastion  is  one  raised  on  the  plane 
of  another. 

BAT,  the  name  of  afamily  of  mammalian 
animals,  the  Cheiroptera  or  VespertiUonuUB. 
Their  distinguishing  feature  is  that  the 
foro  and  hind  legs  are  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane which  spreads  over  the  elongated 
finger  bones,  so  as  to  form  an  apparatus  for 
flying.  They  are  nocturnal  animals,  with 
wonderful  powers  of  sight.  They  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  majority- 
feed  upon  Insects,  and  only  a  few  niion 
frulta  Some  of  them  are  blood-suckers, 
and  In  South  America  there  Is  at  least  one 
species  which  is  troublesome  to  horses  in 
this  way.  The  fftmily  is  divided  Into  two 
sections :  those  which  have  upon  the  nosea 
a  leaf-sbaped  membrsnc,  in  which  the  nos- 
trils are  placed ;  and  those  which  are  desti- 
tute of  such  a  membrane. 

BATH  (bad :  Saae.).  Natural  warm  baths 
are  formed  of  the  water  of  hot  springs,  of 
which  there  are  many  In  different  parts  of 
the  world,  especially  In  countries  where 
there  are,  or  evidently  have  been,  volca- 
noes. The  chief  natural  warm  baths  in 
Great  Britain  are  those  of  Bath  and  Bristol, 
in  Somersetshire;  and  those  of  Buxton 
and  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire ;  which  latter 
are  merely  tepid.  Some  are  Impregnated 
with  iron,  and  called  eftolybeote;  others  with 
sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  mineral 
substances.  They  are  often  very  efllcaclons 
In  scorbutie,  bilious,  and  dyspeptlo  eom- 
plaints,  as  well  as  for  the  removal  of  varioua 
chronic  diseases.  The  word  both  also  atg- 
nifles  any  artificial  contrivance  which  Is  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  bath,  as  a  shower  btUh, 
or  an  apparatus  for  applying  water  to  the 
body  in  the  form  of  a  shower ;  a  vapour 
bath,  or  a  mode  of  conveying  moisture  to 
the  body  by  means  of  steam.  Among  the 
ancients,  the  most  magnificent  edifices 
were  erected  for  bathing  in ;  such  were  the 
baths  of  Titus  and  Diocletian,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  remain.    At  the  present  day, 

baths  are  In  general  use  in  the  Bast. 

Bath,  In  Chemistry,  an  apparatus  used  In 
various  processes,  particularly  in  distilla- 
tions, and  consisting  In  the  use  of  different 
;  Intermedia  When  the  degree  of  heat  re- 
;  quired  Is  below  that  of  boiling  water,  a 
vessel  containing  that  fluid  Is  lBten>osed 
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between  the  Are  and  tbe  substance  to  be 
acted  upon ;  and  when  a  snperior  degree  of 
heat  Is  neeessaxj,  sand,  or  some  other  mat- 
ter of  a  ajmllar  nature.  Is  employed. 

BATH,  KNIGHTS  OP  THB,  a  military 
order  of  knighthood  In  England,  supposed 
to  bare  been  instituted  by  Richard  XL,  who 
linnlted  Uie  number  of  knights  to  four; 
but  his  saccessor,  Henry  lY.,  on  the  day  of 
bis  coronation,  innf^ued  them  to  forty-six. 
This  order  reoelred  its  denomination  from 
a  custom  of  bathing  before  the  knights  re- 
oelred the  golden  spur.  The  bad^  or  sym- 
bol of  the  order  Is  a  sceptre,  rose,  thistle, 
and  three  Imperial  crowns  conjoined  within 
a  circle,  np<Mi  ^rhlch  Is  the  motto,  'Tria 
joncta  in  uno/  alluding  to  the  three  car- 
dinal Tlrtnes— faith,  hope,  and  charity.  The 
order  of  the  Bath,  after  remaining  many 
years  extinct,  was  rerived  under  George  I., 
In  172S,  by  the  solemn  creation  of  a  great 
number  of  knights.  There  wre  three  classes 
of  the  order:  Knights  Grand  Cross  (^.O.B.), 
Knights  Commander  (K.C.B.),  and  Compa- 
nions (C.B.).  The  members  of  th«  two 
first  are  entitled  to  prefix  '  Sir'  to  their 
names.  Each  class  has  a  civil  and  mllituy 
division. 

BATON  (PrX  the  stall  or  truncheon 
given  to  fleld-marshals  as  a  symbol  of  au- 
thority. 

BATOO^,  In  Architaeture,  a  moulding  in 
the  base  of  a  column. 

BATRA'CHIANS  Otatraehos,  a  frog  .*  Chr.), 
an  order  of  amphibious  animals,  wliich 
Bome^naturallsts  have  placed  amongst  the 
reptlleSb  They  are  divisible  into  two  groups: 
the  tailless  and  the  tidied  batrachians.  To 
the  first  bdong  frogs  and  toads;  to  the 
second,  aahunanders  and  triton8,whi(A  run 
Instead  of  Jeaplug.  All  the  batrachians 
undergo  transformation.  When  hatched 
from  the  egg,  they  have  gills  like  fishes, 
&  tail,  and  no  legs. 

BAT'RACHUS  (same  derio.\  in  Ichthy- 
ology, the  seadevll,  a  fmg-like  fish. In 

Medldne,  an  Inllammajtory  tumour  under 
thetongae. 

BATTA,  allowances  jnaAe  to  troops  In 
India.  Drg  batta  Is  money  given  in  lien  of 
rations:  tpeC  battat  what  is  given  in  kind. 

BATTA'LIA  {Ital.\  an  army  drawn  up  In 
order  of  battle. 

BATTAOilON  (bataitton:  Fr.\  a  body  of 
foot  soldiers,  consisting  of  from  800  to  l.ooo 
men. 

BATTEL,  an  ancient  mode  of  trial  by 
single  combat,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
law,  and  was  Introduced  into  England  by 
WlUIam  the  Conqueror.    It  was  allowed  in 
,  a  civil  action,  called  a  writ  of  right,  and 
also  In  app0al9t  which  were  actions  by  the 
subject  demanding  punishment  for  the 
crime  on  account  of 'the  private  rather 
than  the  public  Injury.    In  the  latter,  the 
I  combat  was  between  the  parties,  in  the 
I  writ  of  right  between  the  champions.  The 
I  contest  took  place  before  the  judges,  on 
a  piece  of  ground  enclosed,  and  the  com- 
batants were  bound  to  fight  until  the  stars 
:  appeared,  unless  the  death  of  one  party 
I  sooner  decided  the  contest.   It  is  but  in 
I  eomparatively  late  years  that  this   bar- 
'  haroos  practice  has  been  abolished. An 


account  of  the  expenses,  for  prorisloni 
and  liquor,  of  a  student  at  Oxford. 

BATTEN  (M&m,  a  stick :  FrJ),  a  scantling 
or  piece  of  wood,  from  two  to  four  inches 
broad,  and  one  inch  tliick. 

BATTERING-RAM.  a  military  machine, 
with  which  the  ancients  effected  breaches 
in  fortifications.  This  engine  was  variously 
constructed,  and  of  different  sizes ;  but  in 
general  It  consisted  of  a  vast  beam  sus- 
pended from  a  frame,  and  armed  at  one  end 
with  a  head  of  iron,  resembling  that  of  a 
ram,  from  the  butting  of  which  animal  the 
idea  was  doubtless  derived.  This  being 
equally  balanced,  and  furnished  with  a 
number  of  ropes  at  the  extremity  opposite 
to  the  ram's  head,  a  great  number  of  men 
threw  It  forward  with  violence,  and  thus, 
by  a  TevetAtioa  of  the  strokes,  the  wall 
against  which  It  was  directed  was  de- 
molished. 

BATTERY  QtatterU :  Frd,  in  the  Military 
art,  any  raised  place  where  cannon  or  mor- 
tars are  planted.  A  parapet  covers  the 
gunners  and  men  employed  about  the  gims 
from  the  enemy's  shot,  and  is  cut  into  em- 
brasures for  the  cannon  to  fire  through.  A 
battery  of  mortars  is  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  has  no  embrasures.  Batterif  ffenJUade, 
is  one  that  scours  or  sweeps  the  whole 
length  of  a  straight  Hue.  Battery  en  icharpe, 
is  that  which  plays  obliquely.  Battery  da 
revere,  that  which  plays  on  tbe  enemy's  baclu 
Oroee-batteriee  are  two  batteries  which  play 
athwart  one  another  upon  the  same  object, 
ttius  forming  an  angle,  and  producing  great 
effect,  because  what  one  ball  shakes  the 
other  throws  down.  A  eamerade  battery 
consists  of  several  guns  which  play  at  the 
same  time  upon  one  place.  A  ricoOtet  ba^ 
tery,  is  one  from  which  the  cannon  are  dis- 
charged with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
powder,  and  very  little  elevation,  so  as  to 
carry  the  ball  just  over  the  parapet,  where 
it  rolls  along  the  opposite  rampart,  and 

produces  a  destructive  effect. Battxbt, 

in  Electricity,  Is  a  combination  of  coated 
surfaces  of  glass,  commonly  jars,  so  con- 
nected together  that  they  may  be  charged 
at  once,  and  discharged  by  a  common  con- 
ductor.  G^LVAKio  Battkbt,  or  Pile,  an 

apparatus  employed  for  accumulating  the 
electricity  of  galvanism,  which  is  produced 
by  the  natural  agencies  of  certain  metallic 
and  carbonaceous  substances  and  peculiar 
fluids.  This  instrument  was  invented  by 
tbe  celebrated  Yolta,  and  Is  often  called  the 
VoUaie  battery.  It  has,  at  different  times, 
assumed  various  forms,  each  more  perfect 
than  the  preceding.  The  earlier  species 
consisted  of  compound  plates  of  zinc  and 
copp^,  In  cells  charged  with  dilute  acids. 
But  the  action  of  such  batteries  was  very 
transitory.  Ckmetant  batteries  were  then 
invented :  they  were  so  called  from  their 
prolonged  action.  Many  of  them  are  very 
effective  and  convenient :  but  the  two 
kinds  most  generally  used  at  present  are 
Bme^s  and  Qrove'a.  The  former  consists  of 
a  very  thin  sheet  of  silver  platinized— that 
is,  covered  all  over  with  metallic  platinum 
in  the  form  of  a  black  powder ;  at  each  side 
of  this,  but  not  in  contact  with  it,  is  Hxed 
a  thick  plate  of  cine  amalgamated ;  that  is. 
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well  eofvered  with  metallte  mercury.  When 
thli  appantiu  1b  Immeraed  In  tolerabljr 
atnmg  snlphitrfe  acid,  tbere  is  no  action 
until  the  sine  plat^  are  connected  by  a  wire 
or  some  metallic  conductor  with  the  pl»> 
tlnixed  BllTer ;  rlolent  action  then  occurs. 
Hydrogen  In  large  quantities  is  given  off 
from  all  parts  of  the  platinised  silyer,  and 
eleetrld^  is  transmitted  along  the  wire  or 
other  eondnctor.  Grove's  battery,  called 
the  n^lHc  oefd  bottwy,  consists  of  a  flat  cell 
•f  glazed  porcelain,  containing  within  it  a 
smaller  cell  of  porous  earthenware.  A  plate 
of  amalgamated  sine  is  bent,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  porous  cell,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  lie  in  the  gUuwd  eeU.  Within  the  porous 
cell  is  a  thin  iriate  of  platinum.  When  the 
glased  cell  is  charged  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  oil  of  vitriol  and  six  parts  water, 
and  the  inner  cell  with  strong  nitric  add, 
action  commences,  as  In  Smee's  battery,  on 
uniting  the  two  metals  by  a  metallic  con- 
ductor, and  electricity  is  transmitted  along 
tlie  latter.  With  this  battery  no  hydrogen 
escapes,  ss  it  forms  water  with  some  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  it  changes 
into  nitrous.  ProL  Bunsen  has  rendered 
Grove's  battery  much  cheaper  by  substitut- 
ing dense  coke  for  platinum. ^Battsbt, 

in  Law,  the  striking,  beating,  or  offering 
any  violence  to  another  person,  for  which 
damages  may  he  recovered.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  an  astauU,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  blow. 
There  may  be  an  assault  without  battery* 
but  battery  always  implies  an  assault. 

BA1VTLB-AXE,  a  militiUT  weapon  which 
owes  Its  origin  to  the  Celts.  It  was  not 
used  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  hut  was 
very  common  among  the  contemporaneous 
CeltSw  It  was  a  favourite  weapon  in  Bug- 
land,  BootUnd,  and  Ireland;  and  the  Loch- 
aber  axe  was  particularly  celebrated. 

BATTLEMENTS  (from  battle).  In  Mili- 
tary Architecture,  a  wall  or  parapet  on  the 
top  of  a  building,  with  embrasures  or  open 
places  to  look  through,  or  discharge  missiles 
against  the  enemy. 

BATTOL'OOT  (Aottolcvte,  idle  talk :  Or.\ 
in  Grammar,  a  superfluous  repetition  of 
some  words  or  things. 

BATTUE  (battre,  to  heat :  Fr.\  in  Sport- 
ing, the  surrounding  a  portion  of  a  forest, 
wood,  or  park,  and,  by  heating  the  hushes 
and  shouting,  endeavouring  to  bring  out 
the  animals  intended  for  the  chase. 

BAY  (bate :  JV.),  in  Geography,  an  arm  of 
the  sea  extending  into  the  land ;  it  is  also 
often  applied  to  luve  tracts  of  water,  as  the 

Baif  of  Biscay. Bat,  one  of  the  colours  of 

a  horse,  of  which  there  are  various  shades. 

Bat,  or  Bat-trbb,  the  LoMrua  nobiUa 

of  botanists,  an  evergreen  which  grows 
wild  in  the  south  of  Europe.  A  garland  or 
crown  made  of  bay  leaves  was  awarded, 
among  the  anetents,  as  a  prize  for  victoiy 
or  excellenee. 

BATEUZ  TAPESTRY,  a  linen  web,  44S 
feet  long,  and  t  wide,  said  to  have  been 
embroidered  by  English  women,  under  the 
direction  of  Matilda,  the  queen  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  subject  being  the  con- 
quest of  England.  It  Is  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  of  Bayens. 


BAY'ONBT  (f rom  Bayonns,  where  it 
flrst  Invented),  a  short  pointed  inatmment, 
or  triangular  dagger,  made  to  Hx  on  the 
muzzle  of  a  flrelbck  or  muskets 

BAY'-SALT,  a  salt  which  erystallizes  or 
receives  Its  consistence  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  or  action  of  the  air. 

BAZAR%  or  BAZAAR'  (a  sale :  Pera.\  a 
kind  of  exchange  or  market-place  among 
the  Turks  and  Persians.  Some  of  these  build- 
ings are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  ex- 
tent, but  for  their  magniflcence. This 

name  has  of  late  years  been  in  use  with  ns 
to  denote  certain  large  buildings  containing 
a  collection  of  shops  or  stalls,  let  to  dtlCe- 
rent  persons,  and  in  which  a  grMt  variety 
of  '  fancy  goods'  are  exposed  for  sale. 

BDEL'LIUM  (bdeiUam:  Or.),  a  name  given 
to  certain  gum-resins,  the  produce  of  differ- 
ent plants.  Africsn  bdellium,  which  has  a 
bitter  nauseous  taste,  and  a  dark-brown 
colour,  is  yielded  by  a  composite  half  sno- 
ciilent  plant,  called  Ceradia,  which  growa  In 
SW.  AMca.  Egyptian  bdellium  is  produced 
by  a  palm,  Hj/phcme  thdiaiea.  Another 
bdellium  is  obtained  from  various  species 
of  Balsamodendron  trees  growing  in  India 
and  Africa. 

BEA'OON  Cbeaent  to  point  out:  Sax.),  a 
signal  erected  on  a  long  pole,  upon  an  emi- 
nence. It  consists  of  a  pitch-barrel  or  other 
combustible  matter,  which  is  flred  at  night, 
to  notify  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Also, 
any  object  serving  as  an  occasional  signal, 
or  as  a  constant  sea-mark,  by  means  of 
which  ships  may  be  warned  of  damger,  or 
assured  of  their  port. 

BEAD  (beads:  Sax.),  In  Architecture,  s 
round  moulding,  commonly  made  upon  the 
edge  of  a  board,  Ac  In  the  Oorlnthlaxi 
and  Roman  orders.  It  Is  cut  or  carved  In 
abort  embossmMits,  like  beads  in  necklaces. 

Beao,  in  Metallurgy,  the  small  bail  or 

mass  of  pure  metal  separated  from  the 
scoria,  and  seen  distinct  while  in  the  Ore. 

Bbad-X'BOOF,  a  term  amongst  distillers 

for  that  proof  of  the  strength  of  spirituous 
liquors  denoted  by  the  bubbles  called  bead*, 
which  rise  and  remain  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  for  some  time  after  it  has  been 
shaken. 

BEAC-TRBE,  a  shrub  growing  in  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  so  called,  because  the  nuta 
which  it  bears  are  bored  through,  and 
strung  ss  beads  by  the  Roman  (}athoIic«  of 
those  countries.    It  belongs  to  the  genus 

ifelia. A  BnAoacAB  is  one  who  recites  •' 

prayers  for  his  patron,  A&  j 

BEADLE  (5ulel,  a  public  crier:  Sax.), a.  I 
messenger,  or  apparitor  of  a  conrt,who  citea  I 
persons  to  sppear  and  answer  In  the  court 

what  Is  alleged  against  them. A  Bbadlb  ' 

Is  also  a  person  at  a  university,  whose  , 
chief  business  it  Is  to  walk  before  the  unl-  \ 
versity  officers  with  a  mace  in  all  public 
processions,  Ac   [See  Bbdxll J  | 

BEA'GLE  (btgle :  Fr.),  the  name  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  hound  or  hunting-dog,  of 
which  there  are  several  sorts. 

BEAK  (bee:  Fr.),  In  a  general  sense,  the 
upper  end  or  poin^  ss  the  upper  part  of  the 

bill  of  a  bird. Bbak-hbad,  in  a  ahlp,  a 

small  platform  at  the  fore-i*art  of  the  upper 
ieck. Bbakbd,  in  Heraldry,  an  epithet  in 
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blaaoDlaff  for  blnU  whose  beaks  are  of  a 
different  tlnctore  firom  tbeir  bodies.  Ip 
Bcitany,  an  epitbet  for  the  fruit  when  It 
Is  terminated  by  a  process  In  the  shape  of  a 
bird's  beak. 

BKA'K.BB  (same  derto.},  a  drinking  cap, 
so  called  from  Its  having  a  spout  like  a 
bird's  beak. 

BEAM,  tke  largest  pleee  of  timber  in  a 
bnllding,  laid  across  the  walls,  and  scnring 
to  support  the  principal  rafters.  In  ships, 
beams  are  the   larsre  main  timbers  that 

stretch  acroes  a  ship  to  support  a  deck. 

In  Mechanics,  the  part  of  a  lialance,  from 
tbe  ends  of  which  the  scales  are  suspended. 

Bbax ,  among  Hunters,  tbe  main  stem 

of  a  deer's  head,  or  that  part  which  bears  the 

antlers,  royals,  and  tops. Bbak-bhds.  A 

vessel  is  said  to  be  on  her  beam-ends  when 
she  Inclines  so  much  on  one  side  that  her 

beams  approach  a  vertical   position. 

ABBAM,  In  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
ship's  length:  amidshlp. —  Bbam  Ooupass, 
an  instrument  consisting  of  a  square  wooden 
or  brass  beam,  having  sliding  sockets,  and 
used  for  describing  hurge  clreles.<^BB- 
ronm  thb  Bxam,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
bctweoi  a  line  that  crosses  the  ship  at  right 
angles,  and  that  point  of  the  oompasa  to- 
wards which  she  steers 

BKAM'-TREB,  the  PyruM  aria  ot  bota- 
nists, nat.  ord.  Pomaeem.  This  tree  grows 
to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  is 
particularly  Utted  for  making  axle-trees  and 
the  like. 

BBA&  Cbera  :  Amb.),  a  family  of  mamma- 
itaa  quadrupeds,  of  which  there  are  several 
Bpeeiea,  agreeing  in  having  large  stout 
llmlM,  large  heads,  terminating  in  a  pro- 
longed snout ;  bodies  clothed  with  shaggy 
bair,  and  fbet  furnished  with  hooked  daws. 
Tbe  beat-known  species  are  >-L  The  brown 
bear,  which  subsists  chiefly  on  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  honey.  S.  The  American  bear, 
which  la  smaller  than  the  other,  and  feeds 
in  Uke  manner,  ft.  The  Polar  or  maritime 
bear,  which  la  <mly  found  in  high  northern 
latitudes:  It  la  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
long,  of  great  strength  and  ferocity,  de- 
vouring at  sea  fish,  seals,  and  whales,  and 
on  land  any  animals  which  it  can  seize. 

BBAB,  In  Astronomy,  a  name  given  to 

two  constellations  called  the  greater  and 
the  leaser  bear,  or  ITirsa  maior  and  I7r«a 
m^iior. 

BEIARIKBD  (bortetiM),  in  Botany,  having 
tufta  of  hair. 

BEAB'BB,  in  Architecture,  a  post  or 
brick  wall  placed  between  theends  of  a  piece 

of  timber,  to  support  it. In  Heraldry,  a 

figure  in  an  achievement,  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  ^leld,  and  seeming  to  support  it. 

BBAKIHG,  In  Savigatlon  and  Geogr»> 
phy,  the  situation  of  a  place  with  regard 
to  the  polnta  o<  the.  compasa,  or  the  angle 
which  a  lin^  drawn  through  two  places, 

makes  with  the  meridian  of  each. Also  a 

Bea-term  found  in  several  phrases;  thus, 
when  a  ahip  saOa  towarjis  the  shore,  before 
the  wind,  alM  Is  said  to  bearinwiththe  land 
or  harbour.  To  let  the  ship  sail  more  before 
the  wind,  la  to  bear  vp.  To  put  her  right 
befon  the  wind,  is  to  bear  round.  A  ship 
that  feeopa  oC  from  the  land  is  said  to  bear 


(^.  When  a  ship  that  was  to  windward  comes 
under  another  ship's  stem,  and  so  gives  her 
the  wind,  she  is  said  to  bear  wndar  her  lee, 

Ac. BsABixGS,  in  Heraldry,  the  coats  of 

arms,  or  armorial  figures,  by  which  the 
nobility  and  gentry  are  distinguished  from 
common  persons,  and  from  each  other. 

BBAT  (beotan,  to  beat :  fioaO.  in  Military 
phraseology,  a  word  of  various  significa- 
tions, expressive  of  giving  a  signal  by  beat 
of  drum.  As,  *  To  beat  an  alarms'  to  give 
notice  of  danger.  'To  beat  a  ekarffe,'  to 
give  a  signal  for  charging  the  enemy.  '  To 
beat  the  generai,*  to  give  notice  to  the  troops 
to  march.  *  To  beat  the  reveiUef  to  give  no- 
tice for  leaving  quarters.  *  To  beat  the  tat- 
too,* to  give  notice  for  retiring  to  quarters, 
as  at  bedtime.  '  To  beat  the  troopt'  a  signal 
for  repairing  to  colours.  '  To  beat  to  arm«,' 
to  give  a  signal  for  the  troops  to  arm  them- 
selves. '  To  beat  a  parley ,'  a  signal  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  to  hold  a  conference 
with  tbe  enemy.   These  signals  are  now 

given  with  the  bugle. Bmat,  in  Music,  s 

reversed  shake,  without  a  turn. 

BEATIFIGA'TION  {beahu  faeio,  I  make 
happy :  Xot),  an  act  of  the  Pope,  by  which 
he  declares  a  person  beatified  or  blessed 
after  death,  and  the  first  step  towards  ca> 
noulsation,  or  the  raising  of  any  one  to  the 
dignity  of  a  saint.  Vo  one  can  be  beatified 
till  fifty  years  after  his  death. 

BBAT'INGS  (Peatan,  to  beat:  Amb.),  hi 
Music,  the  regular  pulsatlve  swellings  of 
sound  produced  in  an  organ  by  pipes  whicli 
are  not  quite  in  unison,  their  vibrations  not 
being  exactly  simultaneous  or  coincident. 

BEAU  MONDB  (polished  society :  J^.),  a 
term  implying  the  gay  fashionable  world. 

BBA'VEB  Cb^er :  Sax.)  a  mammalian  ani- 
mal belonging  to  the  order  Bodentia.  The 
common  beaver,  Oaator  fiber,  is  a  native  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  living  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  unfrequented  lak<»,  and 
remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  in  building  its 
habitation.  It  has  short  ears,  a  blunt  nose, 
small  fore  feet,  large  hind  feet,  and  a  flat 
ovate  talL  It  walks  slowly,  swims  dexter- 
ously, eats  sitting  on  Its  haunches,  and 
conveys  its  food  to  its  mouth  with  Its  fore 
paws.   This  animal  is  valued  both  for  its 

fur  and  for  the  oil  which  It  yielda. 

Bbavsr,  that  part  of  the  hehnet  which 
defends  the  Bightijand  opens  in  front. 

BEGHB-DB-MBR,or  BIOHO-I)B-MAR,the 
commercial  name  of  what  is  called  trepang 
by  the  Malaya,  marine  worm-like  animals 
{Holothuriee,  belonging  to  the  class  of  Bcht- 
noderms),  which  are  collected  in  large 
quantities  in  tbe  Eastern  archipelago,  for 
the  cailnese,  by  whom  they  are  esteemed  a 
table  delicacy.  When  taken  from  the  sea 
they  are  plunged  for  a  few  minutes  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  dried.  Their  in- 
teguments contain  more  or  less  carbonate 
of  lime,  in  the  form  of  minute  plates  or 
splcula. 

BED,  an  article  of  furniture  on  which 
the  body  is  stretched  and  composed  for 
rest  or  sleep,  and  consisting  generally  of 
feathers  enclosed  in  a  case  of  tick.  The 
ancient  Romans  had  various  sorts  of  beds, 
for  various  purposes :  they  had  their  ehun- 
ber-beA,  on  which  they  slept ;  their  table- 
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bed,  on  whtch  they  ate  fn  a  recambent 
posture.  Three  person  s  asual  I  y  reclined  on 
one  bed,  and  the  middle  plac«,  as  well  as 
the  middle  bed,  was  accounted  the  most 
honourable.  Thejr  had  also  the  bed  on 
which  they  stndled,  and  that  on  whlph  the 

dead  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile. 

Bbd,  In  general,  a  hollow  place  In  which 

anything  rests ;  as,  the  bed  of  a  mortar. 

A  stratum,  or  extended  mass  of  anything, 
whether  upon  the  earth  or  within  it ;  as,  a 

bed  of  sulphur,  a  bed  of  sand,  && The 

BID  of  a  river  is  the  bottom  of  a  channel 
in  which  the  stream  or  current  usually 

flows. From  bed  and  board.  In  Law,  a 

decree  separating  man  and  wife  without 
severing  the  marriage  tie,  formerly  granted 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  wife  had 
a  suitable  maintenance,  called  alimony, 
allotted  to  her  out  of  the  husband's  estate. 
It  was  usually  expressed  in  Latin  a  menea 
et  thoro.  It  has  been  superseded  by  what 
is  termed  a  judicial  separation. 

BEDBLL.  In  the  University  of  0am- 
bridge  there  are  two  oQlcers  styled  Esquire 
Bedells,  whose  duties  are  to  precede  the 
Yice-Cniancellor  with  sllrer  maces  on  all 
public  occasions,  to  summon  members  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Chancellor's  Conrt,  Ac 

BEDOUIN  (dwellers  in  the  wide :  Arab.), 
nomadic  tribes  of  the  African  desert, 
broken  up  into  groups  of  families  varying 
in  number.  At  the  head  of  each  group  is  a 
chief  called  a  sheikh,  a  dignity  which  is 
often  hereditary  for  some  generations. 
They  are  Mahometans. 

BEE,  a  hymenoptcrous  insect,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  genera,  but  the  most 
interesting  and  useful  to  man  is  the  honey- 
bee, the  Apis  meUiflca  of  entomologists. 
It  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  singular  in- 
stincts, and  highly  prized  for  the  valuable 
products  of  its  industry.  The  honey-bees 
live  in  swarms  or  societies  which  amount 
to  from  10,000  to  40,000,  and  contain  three 
sorts  of  individuals :  the  female,  or,  as  she 
is  commonly  called,  the  queen  bee;  the 
males,  or  drones ;  and  the  neviere,  or  work- 
ing bees,  by  some  naturalists  called  imper- 
fect females.  A  hive  usually  consists  of 
one  mother  or  queen,  from  600  to  800  males, 
and  from  15,000  to  20,000  working  bees. 
The  office  of  the  queen  bee  Is  to  propagate 
the  species ;  that  of  the  workers  to  collect 
the  honey,  form  the  cells,  and  feed  the 
young.  Bees  are  furnished  with  a  pro- 
boscis by  which  they  suck  the  honey  from 
flowers;  they  swallow  this,  and  when  it 
has  undergone  a  peculiar  process  In  the 
stomach,  they  disgorge  it  into  the  cells. 
The  pollen  of  flowers  settles  on  the  hairs 
with  which  their  body  is  covered,  whence 
it  Is  collected  into  pellets,  by  a  brush  on 
their  second  pair  of  legs,  and  deposited  In 
a  hollow  in  the  third  pair.  It  is  called  bee- 
bread,  and  Is  the  fOod  of  the  larvss  or  young. 
The  females  and  neuters  have  a  barbed 
sting,  attached  to  a  bag  of  poison,  which 
Hows  into  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  sting. 
The  season  of  fecundation  occurs  about 
the  beginning  of  summer.  It  is  said  that 
the  female,  in  the  spring,  lays  as  many  as 
13,000  eggs  in  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  days. 
When  a  hive  is  overstocked,  a  new  colony 


is  sent  out  under  the  direction  of  a  queen- 
bee  ;  this  is  called  aioarming,  and  three  or 
four  swarms  sometimes  leave  a  bive  in  one 
season.  The  true  honey-bee  was  originally 
con  lined  to  the  old  world,  but  lias  l>eGn 

transplanted  to  America The  HirKBt.K 

Bees  {Bombip  are  well  known  from  their 
large  size  and  humming  noise.  Some  of  the 
species  form  their  nest  low  In  the  srroimd, 
others  on  the  surface.  They  form  mde 
cells  of  wax,  and  collect  honey  for  the 
larvas. 

BEER  (pier :  Germ.),  a  drink  made  from 
maltand  hops  by  the  process  of  brewing: 

BEB'TLES   (peetel:  Sax.),    insects    fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  membranous  wings, 
which  are  folded  up  when  the  animal  Is  not 
flying  under  a  pair  of  hard  wing  cases  or 
elytra.   They  form  the  vast  order  of  Cole- 
optera.   They  all  of  them  undergo  a  com- 
plete metamorphosis.    They  issue  from  the 
egg  in  the  shape  of  a  grub,  which  in  many 
species  is  very  destructive  to  plants  and 
wood.    In  time  they  assume  the  pupa  form, 
and  then  emerge  as  perfect  beetles.     The 
forms  of  beetles  are  very  varied ;  some  are 
so  minute  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  a 
microscope  in  making  out  the  parts,  whilst 
others  attain  the  size  of  four  inches.    The 
majority  are  plain  in  colour,  but  some  are 
very  brilliant.    The  Scarabceus,  an  object  uf 
reverence  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
the  lady-bird  of  children,  the  cockchafer, 
the  may-worm,  the  blistering  cantharides, 
the  weevils  (so  destructive  to  grain),  the 
turnip  fly,  and  the  perfect  animals  of  the 
nut  maggot  and  the  glow-worm,  all  belong 
to  this  order.    Coleoptera  have  been  divi- 
ded Into  four  suborders :  1.  Pentamera,  all 
the  tarsi  flve-jolnted  ;  2.  Heteromera,  four 
anterior  tarsi  Hve-jolnted,  two  posterior 
four-jointed.     8.  Pseudotetramera,   all  the 
tarsi   flve-jolnted,  the  fourth  very  small. 
4.  Paeudoirimera,  all  the  tarsi  four-joiuted, 
the  third  very  smalL 

BEHE'MOTH  (.Heb.),  an  animal  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Job,  which  some  naturalists 
suppose  to  be  the  same  as  the  river-horse. 

BEI'ZA  (petzath,  an  egg :  Heb.),  In  Hebrew 
Antiquity,  a  certain  measure  in  use  amongr 
the  Jews.  The  belza  was  likewise  a  gold 
coin  of  the'Perslans.  When  It  was  asserted 
that  Philip  of  Ifacedon  owed  their  kin^ 
Darius  a  thousand  belzas  or  golden  eggs 
for  tribute  money,  Alexander  the  Great 
refused  to  pay  them,  saying  that  the  bird 
which  laid  these  eggs  had  flown  Into  the 
other  world. 

BELEM'NITE  (belemnon,  a  dart :  Gr.),  the 
fossil  pen,  or  internal  shell  of  cuttle  fishes. 
Belemnltes,  vulgarly  called  thunder  stones, 
have  been  found  ranging  from  the  lias  to 
the  gault,  and  about  100  species  have  been 
described. 

BELL  (pel :  Box.),  a  hollow  metallic  body, 
ranked  among  the  musical  instruments  of 
l^ercussion.  The  constituent  parts  of  a  bell 
are  the  barrel,  the  clapper  on  the  inside, 
and  the  ear  or  cannon  by  which  It  hangs  to 
a  large  beam  of  wood.  It  is  usually  made 
of  a  composition  called  bell-metal,  which 
contains  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  of 
tin ;  and  sometimes  of  cast  steel,  Ac  The 
sound  of  a  bell  consists  In  a  vibratory 
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motion  of  Ks  parts,  much  like  that  of  a 
musical  chord ;  and  as  the  external  enrface 
t  of  the  hdl  nndereroes  alternate  changes  of 
flgure,  it  giyes  that  tremulous  motion  to  the 
air  which  causes  the  sensation  of  sound. 
Bells  are  of  high  antiquity.  The  blue  tunic 
of  the  Jewish  high-priest  was  adorned  with 
golden  bells ;  and  the  kings  of  Persia  are 
said  to  have  had  the  hem  of  their  robe 
adorned  with  them.  They  were  introduced 
Into  English  churches  about  the  year  700, 
and  used  to  be  baptized  before  they  were 
hang.  The  number  of  changes  may  be 
found  by  moltipljlng  together  the  number 
of  belU  and  all  the  Integers  between  it  and 
unity.  Thus  four  bells  will  give  S4  changes, 
since  4p  S,  and  3  multiplied  together  make 
34 ;  six  bdls  will  give  730 ;  and  twelye  bells 
479.001,000  changes,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
twelye  per  minute,  could  not  be  rung  in  less 

than  neariy  78  years. To  bxab  thb  bsll, 

to  he  the  first,  or  the  leader :  in  allusion  to 
the  bell-wether  of  a  flock,  or  the  leading 
horse  of  a  team  that  wears  bells  on  his 
collar.  Or  it  may  be  synonymous  with  to 
bear  away  the  beU,  which  Is  thus  explained. 
Rjice-courses  were  formerly  called  bell* 
courses,  the  prize  given  being  a  silver  bell ; 
therefore,  to  win  the  race  .was  *to  bear 

away  the  belL' Bblls,  in  Naval  language, 

half-honrs  of  the  watch,  which  are  marked 
by  striking  the  bell  at  the  end  of  each. 

BELLADON'NA,  in  Medicine,  a  prepara- 
tion from  the  Atropa  Belladonna^  a  poison- 
ous plant  growing  wild  in  Britain,  and 
belonging  to  the  Bakmaee(t, 

BELLADON'NA  LI'L7,  the  Amaryllia 
BeilatUmna  of  botanists,  a  bulbous  rooted 
plant,  with  a  handsome  flower. 

BBLLBS  LETTRES  (IV.),  or  POUTI 
T^iTBRATimB,  in  Its  most  obvious  sense,  is 
that  description  of  literature  which  has  a 
peculiar  reference  to  matters  of  taste :  but 
accx>rding  to  many  writers,  the  term  nas  a 
ranch  more  extensive  slgniflcation,  and  is 
made  to  comprehend  not  merely  every  ele- 
gant acquliement,  but  nearly  ever;  branch 
of  knowledge. 

BELLrBTlTB  (a  fine  prospect :  JV.),  a  name 
given  in  France  to  small  country-seats,  or 
to  arcibed  bowers  at  the  end  of  a  garden  or 
park.  Intended  fbr  the  enjoyment  of  fresh 
air  in  the  shade. 

BEL'LIS  (Mhu,  talT:  Xot),  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  ord.  OompotUa,  including  the 
common  daisy. 

BELLOCULUS  (beUiu,  handsome;  and 
oeuhu,  an  eye :  LaL),  in  Mineralogy,  a  pre- 
cious stone  resembling  the  eye,  and  for- 
merly on  that  account  supposed  to  be  useful 
In  diseases  of  that  organ. 

BEL'IrOWS  iblowan,  to  blow :  8ax.),  an 
Instrument  or  machine  for  blowing  fire,  so 
contrived  as  to  draw  in  and  force  out  air 
alternately,  by  enlarging  and  contracting  its 
capacity.  It  Is  used  with  organs  and  other 
pneamatle  instruments,  to  give  them  a 
proper  supply  of  air.  The  air  which  enters 
the  bellows  is  compressed  when  they  are 
closed,  and  flows  with  a  velocity  propor- 
tioned to  the  force  by  which  It  Is  oom- 
pre«sed.  Bellows  of  very  great  power  are 
generally  called  blowing  machines.  One  of 
the  largest  knunn  Is  crerted  at  the  smithy 


in  the  royal  dockyard  at  Woolwich ;  it  Is 
adequate  to  the  supply  of  air  for  forty  forge- 
fires,  amongst  which  are  several  for  the 
forging  of  anchors,  &c 

BELL  METAL,  an  alloy  which,  for  lartre 
bells,  is  composed  of  80  iKsr  cent,  of  copper 
and  30  per  oenk  of  tin. 

BEL-META'LO  DI  TO'CE  (ItaZ.),  in  Music, 
an  expression  for  a  clear  and  brilliant-toned 
Boprano  voice. 

BELTS  (batteus,  a  belt :  Lot.),  or  Fasoijb, 
In  Astronomy,  two  zones  or  girdles  round 
the  planet  Jupiter,  more  lucid  than  the 
other  parts  of  his  body,  and  terminated  by 
parallel  straight  lines,  sometimes  broader, 
and  sometimes  narrower,  varying  both  in 
magnitude  and  position. 

BELU'GA,  the  genus  of  cetaceous  mam- 
mals, to  which  the  white  whale  belongs. 
This  whale,  which  yields  good  oil.  Inhabits 
the  North  Sea,  and  herds  of  40  or  BO  may 
sometimes  be  seen.  Its  usual  length  is 
from  13  to  18  feet. 

BBL'VEDBRE  (a  fine  prospect :  Ital),  « 
name  given  In  Italy  to  the  small  buildiugd 
on  the  tops  of  palaces  or  large  houses, 
which  are  ascended  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
fine  prospect  and  the  advantage  of  a  pure 
air.  It  is  the  name  also  of  a  part  of  the 
Vatican,  where  the  famous  statue  of  Apollo 
is  placed,  and  which,  on  this  account,  is 
called  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

BEN,  or  PEN,  a  Celtic  word,  signifying 
rock  or  mountain.  Ben  Nevis,  Scotland; 
Pen-y-ghent,  Yorkshire;  Pen-maon-mawr, 
Wales;  and  Penzance,  Cornwall;  are  ex- 
amples. 

BENCH,  in  Law,  a  seat  of  Justice,  as  the 
Queen's  Bench  at  Westminster.  Also,  the 
persons  sitting  on  a  bench,  as  a  bench  of 
magistrates. 

BENCH'ERS,  a  body  of  barristerB,  for- 
mally styled  Masters  of  the  Bench,  in  whom 
the  management  of  each  inn  of  court  Is 
vested.  It  is  a  self -elected  body,  and  by  It 
calls  to  the  bar  are  made.  The  benchers 
have  also  the  power  of  disbarring  any  bar- 
rister whose  conduct  may  appear  to  them  to 
deserve  such  a  punishment. 

BEND  (bendan,  to  make  crooked :  Abel),  In 
Heraldry,  one  of  the  ten  honourable  ordina- 
ries, drawn  from  the  dexter  or  right  cor- 
ner, at  the  top  of  the  escutcheon,  to  the 
sinister  base,  or  left  comer,  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  supposed  to  represent  a  shoulder-belt, 
or  scarf,  and  to  show  the  bearer  to  bo 
valiant  In  war.  It  Is  sometimes  called  a 
bend-dexter,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  bend- 
sinister,  which  Is  drawn  from  the  left  side 
of  the  shield  to  the  right,  and  signifies  Ille- 
gitimacy.  BK5D8,  of  a  ship,  are  the 

strongest  and  thickest  planks  In  her  sides, 
and  are  reckoned  from  the  water,  first, 
second,  or  third  bend.  They  have  the 
beams,  knees,  and  foot-hooks  bolted  to 
them,  and  are  the  chief  strength  of  the 
ship's  sides. 

BENDING  (same  derlv.).  In  Seamanship, 
the  tying  of  two  ropes  or  cables  together : 
thus,  to  *  bend  the  cable,'  is  to  make  it  fast 
to  the  ring  of  the  anchor ;  to  •  bend  the  sail,' 
Is  to  make  it  fast  to  the  yard. 

BENDT.ET  (a  dim,  of  bend).  In  Heraldry } 
a  little  bend  which  is  only  half  breadth- 
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BSNEDIOTINEB,  a  oelebrmted  order  of 
monks,  who  profess  to  follow  the  rules  of 
Bt.  Benedict.  Thejr  wear  a  loose  black  grown 
with  large  white  sieeTes,  and  on  the  head 
a  cowl  ending  in  a  polnk  They  are  also 
called  Uocfe  /Wars. 

BBN'BFICB  Qbm/tfiMmim :  LaL),  an  ecde- 
slastieal  Uring,  particnlarly  a  rectory  and  a 
ricarage.  Bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  pre- 
bendaries are  asnally  styled  dtgnUiea.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  popes  assumed  feudal 
rights  with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage. The  aasomptlon  of  these  aroused 
the  Jealousy  of  princes,  and  was  one  of  the 
dreumstanoes  which  led  to  the  Reformation. 

BEN'EFIT  OF  OLBR'GT,  a  privilege, 
originating  in  a  superstitious  r^ard  for 
the  church,  by  which  the  clergy  were  either 
partially  or  wholly  exempted  from  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  ]aj  tribunals.  It  extended  in 
England  only  to  the  case  of  capital  felony, 
knd  was  intended  to  apply  to  none  but 
clerical  f  elona.  But.  by  the  laws  of  England, 
everyone  who  could  read  was  considered  to 
be  a  clerk,  so  that,  when  the  rudiments 
of  learning  came  to  be  difluaed,  almost 
erery  person  became  entitled  to  this  privi- 
lege. Clerks  In  orders  were  by  it  discharged 
on  the  felonies  to  which  it  was  applicable, 
with  no  other  punishment  than  forfeiture 
of  goods,  snd  might  claim  the  privilege  as 
often  as  they  chose.  Laymen  were  only  al- 
lowed to  claim  their  clergy  once.  By  the  sta- 
tute of  7  and  8  Geo.  IT.,  a  S8,  it  was  decreed 
that  *  benefit  of  clergy,  with  respect  to  per- 
sons convicted  of  felony,  shall  be  almllshed.* 

BB'NB  PLA'OITO  (/(oL),  in  Music,  a  terra 
denoting  that  the  performer  is  to  exerdse 
his  own  taste. 

BBIT'ZINB,  or  BBN'ZOLB.  a  liquid  hydro- 
carbon, which  at  8S^  F.  forms  a  white  crys- 
talline mass.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
distllUng  benaoic  add  with  lime,  but  its 
chief  source  is  coal  tar.  Having  a  strong 
affinity  tor  fats  it  Is  employed  to  remove 
grease  spots  from  dothes,  fta 

BKN'ZOIO  AOID,  a  combination  of  the 
compound  radical  called  benzoyl  and  oxy- 
gen, prlndpally  obtained  from  gum-benxoln 
by  sublimation.  It  is  a  solid  in  the  form  of 
thin  plates  or  feathery  crystals,  and  it 
forms  salts  with  the  alkalis  and  some  of 
the  metals. 

BEN'ZOIN  or  BEN'JAMIir,  a  dry  solid 
regetable  substance,  a  combination  of  ben- 
Boio  add  and  a  resin,  of  a  fragrant  smell, 
and  produced  by  an  incision  in  the  Sty- 
rax,  BenzoiM,  nat.  ord.  SttfraeateiB  an  Indian 
treei  It  is  brought  from  the  Bast  Indies, 
particulariy  from  Slam  and  the  isisnds 
of  Java  and  Sumatra,  in  masses  of  va- 
rious sixes,  composed  of  small  granules 
of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  eolour,  with  a 
purple  cast  on  the  surface.  It  is  very  in- 
flammable, and  diffuses  a  fmgrant  smell 
while  burning,  or  when  rubbed  in  the  hand. 
When  the  bensoin  tree  is  six  years  old,  the 
natives  cut  it  in  several  places  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  the  benaoln  flows  out  in  the 
form  of  a  balsamic  Juice,  having  a  pungent 
taste  and  an  agreeable  odour.  Bensoin  was 
formerly  very  much  estoamed  as  an  expeo- 
torant,  and  is  still  often  employed  in  raedi- 
dne.    A  cosmetic  is  also  preiwired  from  It, 


which  is  much  used  in  France,  under 

title  of  latt  vtrgifuUj  and  the  gam  la 

cipal  ingredient  of  court  pbister,  and  o< 

paregoric  elixir. The  Bemzein  of  tlie  cbe- 

mists  is  a  product  obtained  on  distilling 
bitter  almond-oil  with  lime  and  oxide  of  iron. 

BBR'BBBIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  c^  i 
induding  the  B,  vulgari*,  the 
friMu  a  ahrub  rising  to  eight  or  teai  te^% 
high,  well  known  as  an  ornament  in  our 
gardens.  The  leaves  have  a  gratefnl  add 
taste ;  the  flowers  at  a  distance  yield  a  plea- 
sant smell,  but  yery  near  they  are  rather 
ofCensive.  The  berries  sre  so  very  acid  tbat 
the  birds  sddom  touch  them;  they  are 
used  in  this  oountry  as  pickles  and  pre- 
serves. The  roots  of  the  shrub  tx>tled  in 
lye  give  a  flne  yellow,  which  is  used  iu  Po- 
land for  dyeing  leather;  the  bai^,  witb  tba 
aid  of  alum,  is  used  for  the  same  porpoee. 

BBRGAMOT',  or  BBRGAMOTTB  C'^-X 
an  essential  oil  obtained  from  tbe  rtnd  ot 
a  dtron,  the  Oitnu  bergamium.  It  la  naed 
in  perfumery. 

BBR'LIN,  a  kind  of  diariot,  snppoaed  u» 
have  obtained  its  name  from  the  Pmssian 
capital,  where  it  was  flrst  made. 

BBRMB.  in  Fortification,  a  vpmoo  of 
ground  left  between  the  rampart  and  tbe 
moat  or  fOsse,  designed  to  receive  tbe  rulos 
of  the  rampart,  and  prevent  the  eartb  from 
filling  the  fosse. 

BBRTVARDINES,  an  order  of  monks, 
founded  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Moleme.  and 
reformed  by  St.  Bernard.  They  wear  a 
white  robe  with  a  blade  scapulary.and  vrben 
they  officiate  they. are  clad  in  a  large  white 
gown  with  great  sleeves,  and  a  hood  of  tbe 
same  colour. 

BBR'RY  (Jberig,  from  heron,  to  bear :  Sax:.\ 
the  popular  term  for  a  succulent  polpy  fru!  c, 
containing  several  seeds  or  granules,  aa  the 
gooseberry,  Ac  It  is  the  teeea  of  botanists. 

BERTH,  any  situation  or  place  wbere  a 
vessel  lies,  either  at  anchor  or  In  a  wtiarC 
—An  apartment  in  a  ship  where  a  nomber 

of  officers  or  men  mess  or  redder- Also, 

the  box  or  place  for  sleeping  at  the  aldea  of 
a  cabin,  or  the  place  for  a  hammock 

BER'YL  (beruUos  :  Ord,  in  Mineralogy,  tbe 
name  of  a  class  of  crystallized  minera]s»  to 
which  the  Bmuli]:.d  and  the  predons  beryl 
belong.  They  oontain  about  OS  per  cent,  of 
silica,  the  rest  being  chiefly  eompoeed  of 
alumina  and  glucina.  Common  b^yl  Is  of 
a  light  green  colour,  and  found  in  tbe  Bast 
Indies,  Brazil,  Peru,  Siberia,  &cl  It  Is  I 
crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms,  wbleh  are  i 
either  perfect  or  truncated  on  the  edges  and 
angles.  It  is  neariy  as  hard  as  the  topaz ; 
can  scarcely  be  melted  without  the  addition 
of  some  other  substance,  but  with  borax 
fuses  esdiy.  It  becomes  doctricd  by  nib- 
bing, and  is  found  in  primitive  rocks, 
accompanied  with  quarts,  felspar,  garnet, 

mica,  and  topax. A  beautiful  sea  green 

colour  for  the  use  of  artists  is  also  prepared 
under  this  name.  , 

BBRTL-CRTBTAL,  a  spedea  of  crystal, 
which,  sfter  a  certain  kind  of  prayer  termed 
a  eaU,  was  supposed  to  liave  tbe  power  of 
showing  those  who  looked  into  it  the  past  or 
the  future.    It  was  a  kind  of  luoklng-glass. 

BRTEf.,  the  name  of  a  creeping  plant  s 
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for  two  years,  and  then  perish ;  their  roots 
und  leaves  being  formed  the  first  year,  and 
their  fruit  the  second. 

BIFA'BIOUS  (Pifarins,  twofold  :  LaL),  in 
Botany,  denotes  that  the  leaves  grow  only 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  branch. 

BIF'ID  (bl/ldtu,  divided  into  two  parts : 
from  bis,  twice ;  and  findo  I  cut :  LaL),  in 
Botany,  an  epithet  for  anything  cleft  in  two. 

BIG' AMY  (M«,  twice:  LaL;  and  gamos, 
marriage:  Or.),  double  marriage,  or  the 
marrying  of  a  second  wife  or  husband 
while  the  flrst  is  alive,  which  is  felony  by 
statute,  and  the  second  marriage  is  abso- 
lutely void. 

BIQA'RinS  (LaL,  from  biges,  a  two-horsed 
chariot).  In  Antiquity,  the  charioteer  of  a 
two-horsed  chariot.  Money  or  medals 
stamped  with  this  emblem  were  called 
bigati. 

BIGEM1NATB  (bU,  twice;  and  gemino, 
I  double :  LaL),  in  Botany,  two-forked : 
used  of  a  decompound  leaf  having  a  forked 
petiole,  with  several  leaflets  at  the  end  of 
each  division. 

BIG'OT,  a  person  who  Is  obstinately  and 
unreasonably  wedded  to  a  particubir  prac- 
tice or  opinion ;  or  one  who  Is  illiberally 
attached  to  any  form  or  system  of  beliet 

BlJTT'GOnS  {bijugua,  yoked  two  together : 
from  bis,  twice ;  and  jugum,  a  yoke :  LcU.), 
In  Botany,  composed  of  two  pairs  of  any- 
thing. Thus,  leaves  pinnated  with  two 
pairs  of  leaflets. 

BILA'BIATB  (bis,  twice ;  and  labium,  a 
lip :  LaL),  in  Botany,  two-lipped ;  an  epithet 
for  the  corolla  and  perianth. 

BILAOIN'IATB  (bis,  twice ;  and  ladnia, 
a  lappet :  LaL),  a  terra  in  Botany  applied  to 
a  leaf  when  the  margin  is  cut  into  two 
segments. 

BILAM'ELLATE  (bis,  twice :  and  lamella, 
a  plate:  LaL),  a  term  in  Botany,  ui^ed  to 
denote  that  the  part  Is  of  the  form  of  a 
flattened  sphere  longitudinally  bifld. 

BIL'ANDBR  (bilandre :  Fr.),  a  small  mer^ 
chant  vessel  with  two  masts,  rigged  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  but  now  rarely  used. 

BILAT'ERAL  (bis,  twice;  and  lotus,  a 
side:  LaL),  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
something  with  two  sides.  Hence,  bilateral 
cognation  is  kinship  both  by  the  father's 
and  mother's  side. 

BIL'BOES,  a  punishment  at  sea,  answer- 
ing to  the  stocks  on  land.  The  offender  is 
laid  in  irons,  which  are  more  or  less 
ponderous,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
offence  of  which  he  is  guilty. 

BILE  (bilis:  LaL),  a  yellowish-green  fluid, 
secreted  by  the  liver,  part  of  which  is  accu- 
mulated in  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  rest  Is 
conveyed  through  a  canal  into  the  duode- 
num, where  it  helps  to  convert  the  chyme 
Into  chyle.  The  bile  is  properly  of  two  kinds, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  naraea  of 
cystic  and  hepatic  The  hepatic  bile  Is  thin, 
almost  insipid,  and  scarcely  coloured ;  the 
cystic  bile  is  thicker,  more  coloured,  and 
very  bitter.  The  use  of  the  bile  is  to  attenu- 
ate the  chyle,  to  mix  the  oleaginous  parts 
of  the  blood  with  the  aqueous,  to  stimulate 
the  Intestines,  and  in  part  to  change  the 
acid  of  the  chyle. 

HIL'IARY  CAL'OTJLT,  or  gallstones,  con- 


cretions formed  In  the  gall  bladder,  or  bil« 
ducts. 

BILIARY  DUCTS  (ductus,  a  condnctlng: 
LaL),  in  Anatomy,  small  canals  which  con- 
vey the  bile  out  of  the  liver  into  the  hepatic 
duct,  which  is  formed  by  the  blending  of 
these  canals  into  one  trunk. 

BILINGUAL  (bis,  twice;  and  lingua,  a 
tongue :  LaL),  that  which  is  written  In  two 
languages.  The  inscription  on  the  Roaetta 
Stone  Is  bilingual,  being  in  Greek  and 
Egyptian,  the  latter  being  copied  in  the 
different  characters. 

BILL  (biUe,  to  write  in  a  Hat :  Sax.),  an 
account  of  goods  sold,  with  their  prices  and 

total  cost. A  BILL  or  KXOHAifaB  is  an 

order  drawn  on  a  person,  requesting  him  to 
pay  money  to  some  person  assigned  by  the 
drawer,  or  to  his  order,  in  consideration  of 
value  received.  The  person  who  draws  the 
bill  is  called  the  drawer;  the  person  to 
whom  the  request  or  demand  is  made,  la 
called  the  drawee,  or  acc^tor,  after  he  has 
accepted  it ;  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
money  is  directed  to  be  paid,  is  called  the 
payee.  Such  a  bill  is  frequently  called  a 
drafL  Bills  of  exchange  are  very  exten- 
sively used  In  carrying  oat  mercantile 
transactions,  and  a  large  body  of  law  has 

grown  up  respecting  them. A  bill  of 

BNTBT  is  a  written  account  of  goods  entered 
at  the  custom-house,  whether  imported  or 

Intended  for  exportation. A  bill  of 

LADING  is  a  written  account  of  goods 
shipped  by  any  person  on  board  of  a  vessel, 
signed  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and 
promises  to  deliver  them  safe  at  the  plxice 
directed. ^A  bill  or  pabobls  is  an  ac- 
count, eriven  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  of 
the  several  articles  purchased,  with  the 

price  of  each. Bill  or  balb.  In  Law, 

an  Instrument  in  writing,  by  which  the 
transfer  of  movables  is  effected.  It  may 
be  either  absolute  or  conditional.  In  the 
latter  case  It  Is  usually  a  kind  of  mort- 
gage given  to  secure  payment  of  a  debt, 
or  repayment  of  a  loan.  To  be  valid  against 
other  creditors,  a  bill  of  sale  must  be  re- 
gistered within  twenty-one  days  from  the 
making  thereof.  If  the  goods  assigned 
by  a  r^stered  or  unr^lstered  bUl  of  sale 
should  continue  In  the  possession  of  the 
original  owner,  they  wiU,  upon  his  bank- 
ruptcy, pass  to  the  assignees  for  the  general 

beneflt  of   the  creditors. A   bill   or 

HEALTH  Is  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  pn>- 
per  authorities,  given  to  masters  of  ships 
leaving  ports  suspected  of  being  Infected 
with  particular  diseases.  It  la  of  three 
kinds,  clean,  foul,  and  infected :  each  statei 

the  condition  of  the  ship  on  sailing. Bill 

or  Rights,  the  declaration  delivered  by  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  February  18, 1088,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  stating  what  acts  of  Jamea  IL 
were  illegal,  and  asserting  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people. Bill,  in  parlia- 
ment, an  Instrument  drawn  up  by  any 
member,  and  presented  to  parliament  for 
its  approbation  or  rejection.  Should  it  be 
passed  into  a  law,  it  then  becomes  an  act  of 

parliament Bill  or  HXOBPTXOirs ;  at  a 

trial  nt  nisi  priiu,  if  the  judge  is  thoaght  to 
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make  a  mtstake  In  the  law,  counsel  may 

'   tender  hlB  objections  to  tbe  judge's  ruling, 

and  reqpilre  him  to  sign  a  bill  of  exceptions, 

:  which  maj  be  afterwards  argued  before  a 

,  Court  of  Brror. 

BILLS  OF  MORTA'LITY,  annual  regis- 
ters of  the  deaths  and  burials  which  for- 
merly took  place  In  and  near  London.  These 
bills  were  Orat  commenced  In  1593,  during 
tbe  period  of  a  great  pestilence,  when  they 
Included  109  parishes,  but  were  not  kept 
regulariy  until  lfl03L  The  ages  at  wblch 
deaths  occur  were  aot  Inserted  until  1728. 

Bl'VABY  AKITH'MJSTIO  (binaire:  Fr.; 
from  Mmcs,  by  twos :  Xof.),  that  in  which 
two  flgorea  or  characters,  riz.  1  and  0,  only, 
are  uaied;  the  cipher  multiplying  every- 
thing  by  S,  aa  in  the  eommon  arithmetic 
by  10 :  thus,  1  is  1,  10  is  3,  11  Is  3,  100  is 
4,  101  la  6,  110  la  6,  111  is  7,  1000  is  8,  1001 
Is  9, 1010  is  10 ;  being  founded  on  the  same 
principles  aa  common  arithmetic  This 
ftpeclea  of  arithmetic  was  inTeuted4>y  Leib- 
nitz, who  aaaertathat  it  is  more  expeditious 
than  eo>nimon  arithmetic  in  discovering  the 
properties  of  numliers,  and  in  extensive 

tabular  calculations. BvKAarBTAaB,  two 

stara  revolving  about  each  other  in  regular 
orbitSw  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
doable  atara  which  may  be  only  optically 
so.  Upwvda  of  a  hundred  binary  systems 
have  been  discovered.   [See  Stabs.] 

BilfNACLB,  or  BIT'TAOLB  ihabUacie, 
a  amall  dwelling :  FrX  a  wooden  case,  con- 
taining the  steering  compass  on  board  a 
ship.  It  is  Hxed  near  the  tiller  or  wheel, 
and  is  lighted  at  night. 

BINOO^LAB  (bifl,  twice ;  and  oeuhu,  an 
eye :  Lat^,  capable  of  being  used  by  both 

4>yea  at  once. BihoouijAbTxlxboopb,  a. 

kind  of  dioptric  telescope  fitted  with  two 
tabea*  joined  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
may  aee  a  distant  object  with  both  eyes  at 
the  same  timet  Opera  glasses  are  frequently 

made  In  this  form. BnroonLAB  Miobo- 

soopai,  an  inrtmment  with  a  tube  for  each 
eye,  employcn  to  obtain  stereoscopic  views 
of  niaenllled  objects.  Seversl  plans  have 
1»eeii  eontrlved,  but  that  which  has  been 
most  aaecessfnlly  carried  out  in  this  country 
Is  Mr.  Wenbam'B.  A  small  prism  la  Intro- 
daced  immediately  above  the  object-glass. 
One  half  of  the  rsys  from  the  object  take 
the  nsoal  eonrse,  whilst  the  other  half  are 
reflected  by  the  prism  into  the  second 
tube. 

BUfCMIAL  (Mo,  twice;  and  nament  a 
name:  LaL),  a  term  in  Algebra  for  any 
quanti^  eonsisting  of  two  names  or  terms, 
oonaected  together  by  the  sign  ■«■  .or  — ^ 
nios  a  Hh  ft  and  8  —  8  are  binomials,  one 
oonslatfng  of  tbe  sum,  and  the  other  of  the 
dUTerenee  of  two  qnantitiea. 

BIOGKBAPHT  (Mm,  life ;  and  gra^pho,  I 
write :  Or.\  tbe  story  of  an  individual's  llfb. 
When  written  by  himself  it  la  an  anto- 
XAo^ms^  (amlo$t  himself :  6r.), 

BIOVOOT  (Mm,  life ;  Io^m,  a  discourse : 
Gr.%  that  bru^  of  scientific  enquiry  which 
ia  ooneemed  with  the  nature  and  relations 
of  living  bodiesL  The  discovery  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  beings  of  the  organic  world 
are  governed  is  the  object  in  view. 
BIPABTITX  (M«»  twice;  and  partUui, 


divided:    Xat),  an  epithet  for  anything 
divided  into  two  parts. 

BIQTJAD'RATB  (&M.  twice;  and  quad- 
ratua,  squared :  LaL),  in  Algebra,  an  obso- 
lete term  for  the  square  of  the  square. 
16  is  the  biquadratic  power  of  2 ;  for  3  X  s 
Is  4,  and  4x 4  is  equal  to  10.  The  biqua- 
dratic root  of  a  number  is  the  square  root 
of  its  square  root :  thus  tho  biquadratic  root 
of  ails  8 ;  for  the  square  root  of  81  is  0,  and 
the  square  root  of  0  Is  3.  A  biquadratic 
equation  Is  an  equation  where  tbe  unknown 
quantity  of  one  of  tbe  terms  has  foar  di- 
mensions.  A    biquadratic    parabola.  In 

Geometry,  is  a  currc  line  of  tlie  third  order, 
having  two  iofinlte  legs  tending  the  same 
way.  

BIQUINTILB  (M«,  twice ;  and  quitOilia, 
the  fifth :  LaL),  In  Astronomy,  an  aspect  (tf 
the  planets,  when  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  by  twice  theJlfUi  part  of  a  great 
circle,  that  Is,  144  degrees. 

BIRDS.  [See  OBKiTnoLOOT.] 

BIRIK-BOLT  (polU»  a  missile:  Gr,),  a 
small  arrow  with  three  heads,  which  was 
discharged  at  birds  from  a  cross-bow.  The 
bird-bolt  Is  still  used  as  a  bearing  in  coat 
armour. 

BIRI>a:<TMB  (&UL),aglttt1nous8Ubstance, 
made  of  tbe  bark  of  hoUy,  which  is  spread 
on  the  twigs  of  trees  to  catch  birds. 

BIRDS'-NEST,  EoiBLB.  the  nest  of  the 
nirwndo  escuienta  or  Indian  swallow,  a 
Chinese  delicacy  used  in  soupa.  Vast  num- 
bers of  these  birds  are  seen  on  tbe  sea- 
coasts  of  China,  at  cerialn  seasons  of  the 
year:  they  leave  the  Inhind  country  at 
their  breeding  time,  to  build  in  the  rocks 
on  the  coastb  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  sea-weed  furnished  them  with  the 
matter  of  the  nests ;  but  it  is  now  known 
that  it  is  seonted  by  the  birds  themselves. 
The  nests  are  of  a  hemispherical  figure,  of 
the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  and  in  substance 
much  resemble  isinglass.  They  are  es- 
teemed a  great  luxury,  and  sell  at  a  high 
price.   [See  SwallowJ 

BISh'OP  (bitcop:  Sax.;  from  epi$eopo$, 
an  ov^-seer :  Or.),  a  prelate,  or  person  con- 
secrated for  tbe  spiritual  government  of  a 
diocese.  In  Great  Britain,  bishops  are  no- 
minated by  the  sovereign,  who,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  dean  and  chapter  for  leave  to 
elect  a  bishop,  sends  a  eongi  dUire,  or 
licence  to  elect,  with  a  letter  missive,  nomi- 
nating the  person  whom  he  would  have 
cbosen.  This  recommendation  is  equivalent 
to  a  command;  it  cannot  be  neglected 
without  incurring  a  prcemunire.  The  elec- 
tion by  the  chapter  must  be  made  within 
twelve  days,  or  tbe  king  has  a  right  to  ap- 
point whom  he  pleases.  The  jurisdiction 
of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  con- 
sists in  collating  benefices,  granting  Insti- 
tutions, commanding  inductions,  taking 
care  of  the  profits  of  vacant  benedBces  for 
tbe  use  of  the  successors,  consecrating 
churches  and  chapels,  ordaining  priests  and 
deacons,  confirming  after  baptism,  &c.; 
these  functions  depend  upon  the  ecclesias- 
tical law.  A  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, with  an  BngUsh  diocese,  is  a  peer  of 
the  realm  (except  in  tbe  case  of  the  bishop 
last  appointed),  and  he  has  a  seat  In  the 
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House  of  Lords  by  vlrtno  of  a  barony 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have.  He  is  styled 
'  Right  Beyerend  Father  in  God/  and  ad- 
dressed as '  My  Lord.* 

BISHOPS  OOURT.an  ecclesiastical  court 
in  each  diocese,  the  Judgre  of  which  Is  the 
bishop's  chancellor,  who  decides  by  the 
civil  and  canon  law ;  and  if  the  diocese  is 
large,  he  has  his  commissaries  in  distant 
parts,  who  hold  what  are  called  consistory 
courts,  for  matters  limited  to  them  by  their 
commission. 

BISIKUTH  ((Tsrm.),  one  of  the  metals,  of 
a  reddish  or  yellowish-white  colour,  and  a 
crystalline  structure.  It  is  moderately 
hard,  and  so  brittle  that  it  not  only  breaks 
into  pieces  under  the  strokes  of  the  ham- 
mer, but  may  even  be  beat  into  powder. 
It  melts  at  about  800°  F.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  Tolatilizes,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature bums  with  a  blue  flame.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  Oil.  Bismuth  is  more 
commonly  found  in  a  natiye  state  than  any 
other  metaL  Most  metallic  substances 
unite  with  bismuth,  and  are  rendered  by  it 
more  fusible  than  before :  hence  it  is  used 
in  making  solder,  printer's  types,  pewter, 
to.  An  alloy  of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  6  of 
lead,  and  8  of  tin,  melts  below  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water,  and  is  known  as 
fusible  metdL 

BIS'ON  (a  bnfEalo :  6r.\  in  Zoology,  the 
Bison  AmerieantUf  often  erroneously 
termed  the  bulfalo.  It  has  short  black 
horns,  rery  wide  at  the  base ;  and  on  the 
shoulders  Is  a  large  huncn,  consisting  of  a 
fleshy  substance,  whtdi',  with  the  bead,  is 
covered  with  a  long  undulated  fleece,  di- 
vided Into  locks.  In  winter,  the  whole 
body  is  covered  in  this  manner:  but  in 
summer,  the  Mnd  part  of  thebod'y  is  naked. 
The  tall  is  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  tdft  of 
hair  at  the  en  d.  The  fore  psrts  of  the  body 
are  Tery  thick  and  strong :  but  the  hind 
parts  are  slender  and  weak.  The  bison 
inhabits  the  interior  of  North  America, 
and  congregates  in  vast  herds  on  the 
prairies.    It  Is  a  congener  of  the  European 

BOHARSUa. 

BISSEXTILE  (MsaeaBtats:  from  Ms,  twice; 
and  seoBtiu,  the  sixth:  Lot),  or  Lbap- 
TBAB,  a  year  happening  every  fourth  year, 
and  every  fourth  hundredth  year,  and  con- 
sisting of  886  days,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
dition of  a  day  in  the  month  of  February, 
which  then  consists  of  29  days.  This  day 
Is  added  to  include  the  nearly  six  hours 
which  the  sun  takes  up  in  his  course,  be- 
sides the  365  days  allowed  for  it  in  other 
years.  According  to  the  Roman  method 
of  counting  the  days  of  the  months,  the 
34th  of  February  was  cat^  Sexto  Calmdae 
Martii  (the  sixth  day  before  the  calends 
of  March) :  and  when  the  calendar  was  cor- 
rected by  J.  Ctesar,  the  day  added  every 
fourth  year  was  inserted  in  February;  but 
to  prevent  interruption  in  the  order  of 
counting  the  days,  the  S4th  of  February  was 
taken  twloe,  the  Inserted  day  being  named 
Ua  sexto  Galendas  Martii  (the  second  sixth 
day  before  the  calends  of  March).  As  the 
year  doea  not  consist  of  quite  six  hours 
more  than  868  days,  adding  a  whole  day  every 
fourth  year  would  gradually  cause  another 


error,  like  that  removed  by  the  Gregorian 
correction  [see  Oalkkdar];  and  to  prevent 
this,  only  the  hundredth  years  whose  iram- 
bers  are  divisible  by  4,  are  leap-years.  Thus, 
1600  was  a  leap-year  because  16  is  divisible 
by  4 ;  1700, 1800,  and  1900  are  not  leap-years, 
since  17, 18,  and  19  are  not  divisible  by  4 ; 
but  2000  will  be  a  leap-year,  since  20  la  divi 
sible  by  4. 

BISTORT,  or  /SFnoJto-toMd,  a  species  of 
Polygonum  (P.  Msforta),  the  roots  of  which 
afford  an  astringent  decoction,  which  la 
variously  applied  in  medicine. 

BISTOURY,  a  small  surgical  Inilfe  of 
various  forms,  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

BIS'TRB,  or  BISTER,  a  pigment  pre- 
pared from  the  soot  of  wood,  especially  the 
roots  of  beech. 

BISULTHURET  (5t«,  twice ;  and  sulphu- 
ret),  in  Chemistry,  a  sulphuret  with  a  doable 
prorfortlon  of  sulphur. 

BIT  Qtitait,  to  make  an  incision ;  Ang. 
Sax. ;  when  used  for  the  iron  of  the  bridle, 
it  comes  from  Mte),  in  Carpentry,  a  boring 
instrument,  so  constructed  that  It  may  be 

taken  out  of  the  handle; Also,  the  iron 

attached  to  the  bridle,  which  Is  put  into  the 
horse's  mouth. 

BITT,  a  sea  term  for  the  two  upright 
pieces  of  timber,  with  a  cross  piece,  to 
which  the  anchor  cable,  ropes,  Ac.,  are  at- 
tached. 

BITTERS,  preparations  from  plants  con- 
taining bitter  principles,  such  as  gentian 
Bitters  are  acconnted  stomachic  and  cleans- 
ing, and  are  considered  to  assist  digestion  ; 
but  their  frequent  use  Is  injurious. 

BITTERN,  in  Ornithology,  the  English 
name  of  the  Ardea  tteUarU  ;  it  is  abont  the 
size  of  the  common  heron.  It  haunts 
marshy  places,  and  feeds  at  night.  Daring 
the  breeding  season  it  makes  a  loud  boom  • 
Ing  noise.    It  Is  allied  to  the  storks  and 

herons. ^Bittxbh  (from  Its  taste),  in  the 

salt  works.  Is  the  brine  remaining  after  the 
common  salt  is  removed.  It  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Epeom  aatt,  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  of  OkuU>ef*a  satt,  the  sulphate 
of  soda.       

BITTSR-SWEBT,  or  Woody  Nightshade, 
the  Solanum  Duieamara  at  botanists,  a 
British  wild  plant,  with  narcotic  follSNge, 
and  dangerous  berries. 

BITU'MEK  (Lot ;  from  pitta,  pitch :  Or.), 
a  combustible  mineral,  which  is  greasy  to 
the  touch,  and  if  Ignited  emits  a  strong 
odour.  True  bitumen  discloses  no  trace  of 
organic  structure,  but  it  was  probably  de- 
rived from  deposits  of  coal  by  the  action  of 
subterranean  heat.  Asphaltum  is  a  form  of 
bitumen,  and  minoral  caoutehoue,  or  elastic 
bitumen,  is  another.  Mineral  tar  la  soft  bi- 
tumen, and  the  liquids  petroleum  and 
naphtha  are  essentially  the  same  substance. 

BI'VALYE  (bie,  twice;  and  valoa,  the 
fold  of  a  door :  Xot),  an  epithet  given  to 
molluscs  which  have  two  shells  like  the 
oyster  and  cockle,  and  also  to  such  seed- 
pods  as  split  In  two  through  their  whole 
length  like  the  pods  of  the  bean  and  pea. 

BIVOUAC,  in  Military  affairs,  a  night- 
guard,  performed  by  the  whole  army,  when 
there  Is  sny  apprehension  of  danger  from 
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ttae  enemy ;  or  an  encampment  In  the  open 
air. 

BTX'A  cSouth  AnurX  <n  Botany,  a  genas 
of  plants,  nat.  ord.  FlacouritaceeB,  including 
the  tree  from  which  the  colouring  matter 
called  AVHOTTO  is  obtained. 

BLACK  (bloc:  Sax.\  Nearly  all  the  rays 
which  fall  on  black  bodies  are  absorbed,  in- 
etead  of  being  reflected,  hence  the  sensation 
nf  blackness.  There  are  several  species  of 
black  naed  In  painting ;  as  Pranltfort  Haekt 
of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  one  a  natural 
earth  inclining  to  blue,  and  the  other  made 
from  the  lees  of  wine,  Ac.,  bomt,  washed, 
and  ground  :  lamp  Hack,  the  smoke  of  resin, 
prepared  by  heating  the  resin  in  iron 
vessels;  ivory  Maefc,  made  of  bnmt  ivory, 
and  used  In  miniatures;  Spanish  Uaek^ 
made  of  burnt  eorlc,  and  first  used  by  the 
Spaniards. 

BLACK'-BOOK,abook  kept  In  iheexehe- 
qner  of  England,  containing  a  desolption 
of  that  eourt.  Its  offices,  ranks,  prirlleges. 
perquisites,  and  jurisdiction,  with  the  re- 
venues of  the  crown.  In  money,  grain,  and 
cattle.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  composed  in 
1 175.  by  Gervals  of  Tilbury. — Blaok-book, 
that  compiled  by  the  visitors  under  Henry 
VI IL,  erlTlng  an  account  of  the  enormities 
committed  In  convents. 

BLACK'-CAP.  a  British  song-bird,  the 
McfttMciUa  atrieaptUa,  or  mock-nightingale; 
so  called  from  Its  black  crown. 

BliAOK  DBATH,  the  name  given  to  a 
frlgrhtfnl  epidemic,  which  in  the  fourteenth 
century  awept  away  one  quarts:  of  the 
population  of  the  old  world  within  four 
years  (1347-1880) ;  and  in  England  carried  off 
one-half  of  the  Inhabitants.  Altogether  it  is 
estimated  that  25  millions  of  persons  died. 
1 1  originated  In  the  Bast,  and  being  attended 
with  the  breaking  out  of  black  si>ots  over 
the  body,  it  received  the  name  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article.   The  tongue  and 
mouth  also  became  black,  whilst  luflam- 
ntatory  bolls  v>peared  in  great  numbers. 
The  pestilence  was  highly  contagious,  and 
almost  ereryone  attacked  died  at  farthest 
in  three  or  four  days,  and  many  did  not 
live  more  than  twelve  hours.   Sven  dogs, 
cats,  and  other  animals  fell  victims.   The 
only  king  who  died  of  it  was  Alphonso  XI. 
of  CkstiUe.  Boccaccio,  in  his '  Decameron,' 
has  glTen  a  vivid  description  of  the  pesti- 
lence at  Florence. 

BLACK  LBAD,  otherwise  called  Plicfii- 
bagonnd  ChraphUs,  Is  a  mineral  substance, 
composed  almost  jeatlrely  of  carbon,  with  a 
minute  quantity  of  Iron  Intermixed.    It  is 
used  In  making  pencila»  in  forming  a  com- 
position for  emelbles.  and  in  covering  the 
surface  of  Iron  utensils  to  preserve  them 
from  rust  and  give  them  a  good  appearance. 
It  has  a  dark  Iron-black  colour,  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  a  thin  shity  fracture ;  It  Is  found 
in  separate  loose  pieces  of  a  fine  grain, 
which  are  very  soft,  and  leave,  as  is  well 
known,  dark  traces  on  paper  by  friction. 
•   It  la  obtained  chiefly  in  Camberland.  and 
'    forms  a  very  valuable  article  of  commerce. 
Kecently  a  large  deposit  has-been  found  in 

Siberia.  

BLACK'-LBTTBR,   the  old  English,  or 
modem  Gothic  characters,  introduced  Into 


England  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  the  character  generally  used  in 
manuscripts  before  the  art  of  printing  iras 
publicly  practised. 

BLACK'-MAIL  (mail  rent,  from  an  old 
kind  of  small  money,  called  tnaiUU),  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  money,  com,  or  cattle,  sneiently 
paid,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  In  Scot- 
land, to  certain  persons  connected  with  the 
moss-troopers  or  robbers,  to  be  protected 
by  them  from  pillage. 

BLACK'-THORN,  or  Slor-TBBS,  the  Pnh 
nua  gpmoaa  of  botanists.  It  is  much  used 
for  hedges,  its  branches  being  armed  with 
sharp  strong  spines. 

BLAD'DBR  (jbkedr :  Ang.  aax.\  a  thin 
membrsnous  bag  in  animals,  serving  as  the 
receptacle  of  some  liquid :  as  the  urinary 
bladder,  gall  bladder,  he, 

BLANCHIM'ETER  (blancfteur,wblteness : 
Ft. ;  and  mstroo,  I  measure :  Gr,\  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  bleaching  power  of 
chloride  of  lime,  Ac. 

BLANCH'ING  (UanOiiT,  to  whiten :  Fr.\ 
the  art  of  making  anything  white,  as  (in 
(Cookery)  the  blanching  or  peeling  of  al- 
monds, or,  as  (in  Horticulture)  the  method 
of  whitening  salads.  Blanching  vMiney  is 
the  annealing,  boiling,  and  cleansing  it 
when  It  is  coined.  (X>pper  Is  blanched  in 
various  ways,  so  ss  to  make  It  resemble 
silver.  Blandiing  is  also  the  operation  of 
covering  Iron  plates  with  a  thin  coat  or 
crust  of  tin. 

BLANK  (blanc,  white :  Fr.\  a  void  space 
in  any  writing  or  printing.  The  word  Is 
applied  In  various  ways,  usually  In  the  sense 
of  destitution,  or  emptiness. 

BLAN'KET  QfUmettet:  Fr.),  a  warm  wool- 
len stuff,  light  and  loosely  woven ;  chiefly 

used  In  bedding. Blankbts,  a  sea  terra 

for  combustibles  made  of  coarse  brown 
paper  steeped  in  nitre,  dried,  and  then 
steeped  in  tallow.  resln,.aud  sulphur.  They 
are  used  in  flre-shlps.  * 

BLANK  YER^E,  In  Poetry,.tbat  which  Is 
without  rhyme. 

BLAST'-FnRNA(;E,  a  large  coaical  or 
quadrangular  building,  used  at  Iron  works 
for  smelting  iron-stones  and  ores.  The 
outer  stack  is  composed  of  stone  or  brick, 
covering  a  casing  of  masonry  14  inches 
thick,  which,  when  the  furnace  requires  to 
be  renewed  inside,  can  be  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  without  injuring  the  outer  fabric. 
A  space  of  about  six  Inches  Is  compactly 
rammed  with  river  sand,  which  Is  a  bad 
conductor  of  .beat.  Lastly,  there  is  a  coating 
of  fire-brick  U  inches  Iblck.  The  total 
height  is  from  40  to  60  feet.  When  in  full 
work  it  will  oon^lH  100  tons  of  materiaL  A 
powerful  blast  of  air  is  sent  in  at  several 
places  through  tubes  called  tuyeres.  One  of 
the  greatest  Improvements  ever  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  was  the  use  of  the 
hot  bUutt  the  effect  of  which,  in  fusing  re* 
fractory  lumps  of  cast  Iron,  was  discovered 
by  accident  about  the  year  1827.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  large  quantity  of  cold  air  thrown 
upon  a  body  at  a  high  temperature  must 
have  an  enonnoiu  cooling  effect.  The  use 
of  the  hot  blast  causes  a  great  saving,  by 
allowing  the  use  of  coal  where  coke  was 
formerly  employed :  and  refractory  ores  not 
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formerly  smelted  can  now  be  profitably 

worked. 

BLASTING  (blattt  to  blow :  &ix.),  among 
miners,  the  splitting  and  tearing  np  of 
rocks,  &(%,  by  the  force  of  gnn  powder. 

BLA'ZONBY,  or  BLA'ZONmO  (Uaaen, 
to  blow :  €ferm.),  f n  Heraldry,  tbo  art  of  ex- 
prossing  In  proper  t^rms  all  ttiat  belongs  to 
coats  of  arms.  Tbls  term  is  nsed,  because 
the  herald  blew  a  tmmpet,  and  called  out 
the  arms  of  a  knight,  when  ho  entered  the 
lists  at  a  tournament.  Blazonry  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  points  of  the  shield- 
that  is,  the  tinetures  forming  the  ground  of 
the  coat,  the  charges  or  deylces  borne  on  the 
field,  and  the  ordinaries.  [See  Hbbaldbt.J 
BLEAGH'ING  (bleiehen,  to  bleach :  Germ.), 
the  process  of  whitening  linen  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air,  or,  as  is  now  more 
usual,  by  the  application  of  chemical  prepa- 
rations, such  as  chlorine.  Cotton  is  more 
easily  bleached  than  linen.  Wool  is  bleached 
by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  or  sulphu- 
rous acid ;  also  silk  and  straw. 

BLBIMB,  in  the  Veterinary  art,  an  in- 
flnmmation  arising  from  extravasated  blood 
between  the  horse's  sole  and  the  bone  of 
the  foot  towards  the  heels. 

BLENDE  (blendan,  to  mix :  Ang.  Sax.),  in 
Mineralogy,  black  jaekt  a  native  sulphuret 
of  zinc :  one  of  its  ores. 

BLIGHT  QbWOan,  to  alight :  Ang.  Sax. 
The  term  is  specially  applicable  when  it  is 
caused  by  insects).  A  general  name  for 
various  distempers  Incident  to  plants,  com, 
fruit-trees,  &c. :  the  whole  plant  sometimes 
perishing  by  it,  and  sometimes  only  the 
leaves  and  blossoms,  which  will  be  scorched 
and  shrivelled  up,  the  rest  remaining  green 
and  flourishing.  The  chief  cause  of  blights 
seems  to  be  a  continued  dry  easterly  wind, 
for  several  days  together,  without  the  Inter- 
vention of  showers  or  any  morning  dew. 
Anothq^  cause  of  blights  in  the  spring  is 
sharp  hoar  frosts,  which  are  often  suc- 
ceeded by  hot  sunshine  In  the  daytime: 
this  Is  the  most  sudden  and  certain  de- 
stroyer of  fruits  that  Is  known.  A  third 
kind  originates  in  fungif  which  attack  the 
leaves  or  stems  of  herbaceous  and  woody 
plants,  and  more  particularly  the  most 
useful  kinds  of  grain.  These  are  variously 
known  to  fitrmers  by  the  name  of  red  rust, 
red  gumt  ftc.  Another  cause  consists  in 
insects. 

BLI'NDNBSS  (blind,  to  stop :  Ang.  Sax.), 
a  total  privation  of  sight,  arising  from  an 
obstruction  of  the  functions  of  the  organs 
of  sight,  or  from  an  entire  deprivation  of 
them.  The  causes  of  blindness  are  various, 
proceeding  from  cataracts,  gutta  serena, 
Ac.  There  are  also  kinds  of  periodical  blind- 
ness, as  a  defect  of  sight  in  some  towards 
night,  in  others  only  in  the  day :  the  former 
of  which  is  termed  nyetafopia,  the  latter 
hstneralopiam 

BLINDS  (same  deriv.),  fn  the  Military 
art,  a  sort  of  defence  made  of  osiers  or 
branches  Interwoven,  and  laid  across  two 
rows  of  stakes  about  the  height  of  a  man, 
and  four  or  five  feet  asunder :  used  par^ 
ticularly  at  the  heads  of  trenches,  where 
they  are  extended  In  front  towards  the 
glacis,  in  order  to  shelter  the  workmen,  and 


prevent  their  being  overlooked  by  the 
enemy.  The  word  blinds  is,  in  fact,  nsed  to 
denote  all  preparations  which  are  Intended 
to  intercept  the  view  of  the  enemy ;  and 
they  are,  of  course,  variously  oonBtrnceed, 
according  to  the  aitnation  or  meana  of 
providing  them.  

BLI'NDWORM,  or  8L0WW0RM,  the 
Angtds  fraffUis  of  naturalists,  a  harmless 
British  reptile,  having  very  small  eyes  and 
a  slow  motion.  It  feeds  on  worms,  snails, 
and  insects,  and  is  torpid  during  the 
winter. 

BLISTER,  a  pustule  in  the  skin;  filled 

with  serum. In  Medicine,  the  plaster  or 

application  that  raises  a  blister,  usually 
made  of  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies. 

BLOCK  (JMiean,  to  shut:  Ang.  Sax.),  a 
sea  term  for  a  pulley,  or  series  of  pulleys, 
mounted  in  a  frame,  or  shell,  and  serving^ 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  ropes.  The 
blocks  now  nsed  in  the  navy  are  made  In 
Portsmouth,  by  means  of  circular  saws  and 
other  machinery  of  most  ingeniooa  con- 
struction, by  which  the  several  operations 
from  the  rough  timber  to  the  perfect  block 
are  performed  in  the  completest  manner 
possible :  the  whole  being  worked  by  means 
of  a  steam-engine.  The  block-making  mar 
chine,  as  it  now  exists  at  Portsmouth  dock- 
yard, unites  the  action  of  fifteen  different 
machines  In  one— nine  for  the  shell,  and 
six  for  the  sheaf ;  and  ten  men  do  the  work 
of  iia  It  makes  about  314  sorts  and  sizes  of 
blocks ;  viz.  7S  sizesof  thick  blocks,  48  of  thin 
blocks,  ten  of  dewllne  blocks,  90  of  sister 
blocks,  20  of  tomail  blocks,  S4  of  fiddle 
blocks,  and  10  of  jack  blocks.  The  machines 
make  1420  blocks  of  different  kinds  a  day. 

BLOCKA'DB,  in  Military  aflkirs,  the 
blocking  up  a  place,  by  posting  troops  at 
all  the  avenues  leading  to  It,  to  keep  sup- 
plies of  men  and  proTlsions  from  getting 
into  it,  and  by  these  means  starving  it  out, 
without  making  any  regular  attack.  Un- 
like a  siege,  it  does  not  require  trendies.  In 
International  Law,  it  is  the  right  to  exclude 
neutrals  from  the  ports  of  an  enemy ;  Imt  it 
is  not  justifiable  unless  It  can  be  maintained 

effectually. To  miss  a  blockade,  la  to 

force  blockading  troops  to  retire. 

BLOOD  (blut:  Oerm.).  a  red  fluid  clrcn- 
latlng  through  the  arteries,  veins,  and  other 
vessels  of  animal  bodies ;  serving  for  the 
support  of  life,  and  the  nourishment  of  all 
their  parts.  It  is  found  in  the  mammalia, 
in  birds,  in  reptiles,  and  in  nthCB ;  but  in 
the  last  two  classes  of  animals  its  tempenir 
tnre  is  much  lower  than  in  the  former,  for 
which  reason  they  are  termed  eoid-blooded. 
The  average  quantity  in  an  adult  man  Is 
about  28  lbs.  Blood  is  of  two  kinds,  arterial 
and  venous:  the  former  being  nearly  scarlet, 
the  latter  a  dark  crimson.  The  bright  red 
colour  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  lungs :  and  the  change  will 
take  place  even  out  of  the  body.  All  the 
blood  takes  its  origin  from  the  chyle,  and 
deposits,  by  degrees,  the  nourishing  par- 
ticles requisite  to  ttie  preservation  and 
growth  of  the  body.  When  examined  with 
the  microscope,  blood  is  seen  to  consist  of : 
1,  a  transparent  fluid,  called  Mrum,  which 
chiefly  consists  of  albumen  and  fibrin  mixed 
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with  water;  and  S,  a  great  nomber  of  ml- 
nnce  dlaca  irtiidi  make  up  the  red  part  of 
the  blood ;  though  under  the  mieroseope 
Kbej  are  pale  and  transparent.  In  most  of 
the  mammal ta,  these  corpnsdea  are  round 
discs ;  In  the  reptiles  thej  are  eillptleaL  As 
to  the  elrcnlatim  of  the  blood,  see  Aukicls 
and  Hbabt. Blood,  in  Iaw,  the  rela- 
tionship required  in  descent  of  hmds ;  tar 
a  person  must  be  next  and  most  wortliy  of 
blood  in  order  to  Inherit  his  sneestoi*B  es- 
tate. A  kinsman  of  the  wkoU  Mood  is  one 
wlio  descends  from  the  same  eoiqrie  of  an- 
cestors ;  of  the  JMTMood,  one  who  descends 
from  one  of  them  on! j. 

B]XX>]>'-HOBSB.  one  belonging  to  the 
breed  of  horses  originally  from  the  Arabian 
stock,  the  excellence  of  which  consists  in 
compactness  of  Hbre,  that  adds  to  strength 
without  Increasing  bulk. 

BLOODHOUND,  a  hunting  dog,  of  such 
exquisite  scmt  that  it  will  follow  the  track 
of  men  as  well  as  of  the  lower  animals.  It 
Is  the  Oonis  so^dBt  of  Ltnnaus. 

BliOOM ,  a  mass  of  Iron  wliidi  has  under- 
gone the  first  hammering,  called  Uamarw. 

BliOWINO  MACHI'NB&  The  earliestsnd 
•till  n  Terjr  usual  form  of  blowing  msehine^ 
is  BomemodlUcation  of  the  ordinary  bellows, 
vmenaomstant  blast  Is  required,  arecelTer 
for  the  air,  independent  of  the  mere  bellows, 
properly  so  esUed,  is  required;  as  in  the 
smith's  bellows.  A  rery  powerful  kind  of 
blowing  machine  consists  of  a  cast-iron 
cylinder  like  that  of  a  stesm-engine,  a 
ptstoo,  TalTes,  Ac  It  acts  as  a  laige  air- 
pomp,  the  air  being  drawn  from  the  atmo- 
■l^ere,  and  forced  to  where  it  Is  wanted  tqr 
the  arrangement  of  tubes  snd  Talves.  The 
fan  Is  snother  and  rery  conrenlent  form 
of  blowing  madilne.  A  wheel,  consisting  of 
leares  !"■*<<•*<  of  qwkes,  is  put  Into  rapid 
motion.  The  air  which  is  drawn  into  the 
centre  of  the  machine  by  tlie  vacuum  pro- 
duced within  It,  is  driven  out  througb  an 
aperture  made  for  the  purpose,  by  the  tan- 
gential force  caused  by  rspld  rotation ;  and 
It  passes  with  great  Telocity  through  a  tube 
Intended  to  conrey  it  where  it  is  to  boused. 

BLOWPIPE,  In  caiemistry  and  Mine- 
ralogy, a  wind  apparatus  used  to  increase 
the  heat  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  pair  of  bellows  Is  employed  for 
raising  the  temperature  of  a  common  Are 
or  furnace.  It  Is  made  of  brass ;  and  its 
roost  simple  form  is  that  of  a  tapering 
tube,  about  eight  inches  In  length,  and 
curved,  nearly  at  right  angles,  within  two 
Inches  of  its  smaller  extremity,  which  is 
very  slender  and  has  a  perfectly  round 
mpettan.  The  use  of  the  blowpipe,  both  to 
the  artist  for  the  purpose  of  ensmeliing, 
and  of  softening  and  soldering  small  pieces 
of  metal,  to  the  glass-blower  for  making 
thermometers  snd  other  glass  instrumente, 
to  the  chemist  snd  mineralogist  for  the 
cxamlBStl<m  of  substances,  and  indeed 
whenever  it  is  required  to  subject  a  small 
body  to  a  strong  heat.  Is  very  Importsnt. 

BLUBBER,  ue  cellular  membrane  which 
contains  the  flat  or  oil  of  the  whale.  It 
rarles  In  thickness  from  eight  to  twent* 
IncheSb  The  oil  is  extracted  by  cutting  up 
Che  blubber  and  placing  it  on  racks  above 


caaks  into  which  the  oil  drains.  Bometlmes 
ss  many  as  100  tons  of.  <M  are  obtained 

from  a  stnuAe  whaleu SsArBLirBBsn,  a 

vulgar  name  for  aome  of  the  Mmbufdm, 
Ska  Jst.T.iss 

BLUB  (biim.*  Osist.),  one  cC  the  colours 
into  which  white  light  is  deeomponnded 
when  refracted  through  a  prism.  Itisusu- 
slly  considered  one  of  the  three  primitive 
coiouTB,  out  of  which  all  others  may  be 
formed.  Blue,  aa  a  colonr  In  pahitlng.  Is 
distinguished  into  tUtrmmmhma,  fonnetiy 
made  from  the  amre  stone  called  faqris  la- 
MuU:  Pnuakm  Mas,  a  colour  next  to  nivr%- 
marine  for  beauty ;  btes  oskae,  used  in  frasro 


and  miniature ;  Hue 


a  blue  some- 


wtmt  inclined  to  a  green;  snd  Mes,  which 
is  the  pslest  of  aU  the  bright  blues.  In 
dyeing,  the  prlndpsl  ingredients  for  giving 
a  blue  colonr  are  imdtffoaaA  wosd. 

BO'A  GAMIOrA  (cmtew.  pertaining  to  a 
dog :  LaL\  a  snske  of  flonth  Americs,  of  a 
beantlfnl  form,  and  about  four  feet  long : 
the  head  of  the  animal  is  Isrge  snd  is  fur- 
nished with  long  teeth,  with  which  a  dan- 
gerous bite  can  be  inflicted,  althoni^  ft 
doea  not  possess  poison  fangs.  Its  colour 
is  green  with  white  strf  pea 

BO'A  OONSTRIOTOR(am«CrlN9^  I  bind 
together:  LaLU  the  Isrgestof  the  serpents, 
from  twenty-flve  to  thirty  f^et  long,  rery 
ferocious,  snd  so  strong  that,  by  colling 
itself  round  the  bodies  of  deer  and  other 
animals,  it  breaka  their  bones ;  sfter  whldi 
it  swallows  them  whoICL  The  true  boas  sre 
from  South  America;  the  large  serpents 
broui^t  Into  this  country,  though  called 
boa  eotutHettn,  are  generiilly  pytkoas,  ob- 
tained ftomAala. 

BOATSWAIN,  the  ofllcer  who  has  the 
floats,  sails,  snchors,  and  cables  committed 
to  his  charge,  and  who  directs  whatever 
relates  to  the  rl^rlng  of  a  ship. 

BODE.  LAW  OF,  an  empirical  law,  the 
suggestion  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Prof. 
Bode,  of  Berlin,  aa  to  the  progressive  dis- 
tsnces  of  the  planeta  txom  the  sun.  Taking 
the  distance  <rf  Mercury  from  the  sun  to  be 
4,  the  distance  of  Venus  may  be  represented 
by  7,  that  is,  4  plus  S ;  the  distance  of  the 
earth  by  10,  tbat  Is,  4  pins  twice  8 ;  the  dls- 
tsnce  of  Msrs  by  10,  that  is,  4 plus4  tlmesS, 
snd  so  on.  This  law  of  progression,  how- 
ever. Is  not  strictly  exact  in  numerical  veri- 
fication, and,  in  the  ease  of  Neptune,  it  is 
strikingly  contravened,  since  its  distance 
from  Uranus  is  hsrdly  more  than  one-fburth 
of  what  this  law  would  make  it. 

BOa)T  ibodig:  Sax.},  In  Physics,  an  ex- 
tended solid  substance,  of  Itself  utterly 
passive  and  Inactive,  indUEerent  either  to 

motion  or  rest. Bodibs,  &sou]:.ab,  the 

name  of  live  solids,  consisting  of  the  tetra 
hedron,  or  pyramid,  with  four  triangular 
faces;  the  hexahedron,  or  cube,  with  aix 
square  faces ;  the  octshedron,  with  eight 
faces ;  the  dodecahedron,  with  twelve ;  and 
the  Icosahedron,  with  twenty  faces. 

BOO-ORB,  oxide  of  iron  sometimes  found 
at  the  bottom  of  peat  pioasea. 

BOILONO,  or  Bbdlutioh  {ebuIUOt  I 
boil  up :  XoO.  the  bubbling  up  of  any  fluid. 
The  term  is  most  commoner  applied  to  thai 
bubbling  wliich  happena  by  the  4>pUeaUoa 


rr. 


bolb] 
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of  heat;  though  that  which  ensues  in 
other  cases,  as  on  the  mixture  of  an  acid 
,  and  carbonate.  Is  sometimes  also  distin- 
gnlshed  by  the  same  name.  Boiling,  in 
general,  is  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of 
an  elastic  fluid  through  that  which  is  said 
to  boll;  and  the  appearance  Is  the  same 
whether  it  Is  common  air,  carbonic  aeid,  or 
steam  that  passes  through  the  fluid.  The 
boiling  of  water  Is  occasioned  by  the  lower- 
most particles  being  rarefied  into  vapour  on 
account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  bottom  of 
the  containing  vessel  to  flre.  Being  greatly 
inferior  in  specific  gravity  to  the  surround- 
ing fluid  on  account  of  this  rarefaction, 
they  ascend  with  great  velocity,  and,  agitat- 
ing the  body  of  water  in  their  ascent,  give 
it  the  tumultuous  motion  called  boiling. 
Every  liquid  has  a  flzed  point  at  which  boil- 
ing commences,  and  this  is  called  the  hoilr 
ing  point.  Thus  water,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, begins  to  boil  at  the  temperature 
of  9139.  After  a  liquid  has  begun  to  boll, 
it  will  not  become  hotter;  for  although  a 
stronger  heat  makes  all  liquids  boil  more 
rapidly,  yet  it  does  not  increase  their  tem- 
perature, the  additional  heat  being  required 
to  raise  the  extra  quantity  of  vapour  to  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  fluid  from 
which  it  ascends ;  since  gases  and  vapours 
require  a  greater  amount  of  heat  to  keep 
them  at  a  given  temperature  than  fluids  or 
solids.  The  boiling  point  of  ether  is  90<>, 
that  of  alcohol  is  170°,  that  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine is  816°,  and  that  of  mercury  <Mno. 

BOLB  (psiost  a  lump  of  earth :  (7r.),  an 
argillaceous  earthy  mineral,  a  silicate  of 
alumina  generally  reddened  by  oxide  of  Iron. 
Boles  are  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch  : 
they  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  by  degrees 
melt  in  the  mouth,  produdiig  a  sl^t  sense 
of  «strlngency.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
these  earths;  which  have  been  found  in 
Britain,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  In 
India.  They  are  no  longer  employed  medi- 
cinally with  vm.  In  Germany  a  red  paint  is 
made  from  bole  by  calcining  it. 

BOLETUS  (£at. ;  from  bOUtett  a  mush- 
room :  Or.),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  fungi,  one 
species  of  which,  B.  eduUt,  is  esteemed  as  a 
delicate  article  of  food. 

BOL'LABDS  (bolle,  a  round  body :  Oerm.\ 
large  posts  set  in  the  ground,  on  each  side 
of  a  dock:  on  docking  or  undocklng  ships, 
large  blocks  are  lashed  to  them ;  and 
through  these  blocks  are  reeved  the  trans- 
porting hawsers  which  are  to  be  brought  to 
the  capstans. 

BOLO'GNIAN  STONE,  a  nUphateo/boTtfta 
found  near  Bologna  in  Italy,  which,  when 
heated  with  charcoal,  becomes  a  powerful 
aolar  phoaphonu;  giving  out  light,  after 
having  been  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 

BOLSTER  (poMtr,  from  poUAem,  to 
stuff  with  hair  or  feathers :  0«rm.),  a  sea 
term,  for  a  piece  of  timber  cut  and  placed 
for  the  easement  of  the  cable. 

BOLT,  among  builders,  a  strong  cylindri- 
cal pin  of  iron  or  some  other  metal,  used  as 
a  fastening  for  doors  and  windows.  Bolts 
are  generally  distinguished  into  three  kinds, 

vis.  plate,  round,  and  spring  bolts. In 

Gunnery,  there  are  prise-bolts  transom- 
bolts,  traverse  bolts,  and  bracket-bolts. 


In  ships,  bolts  are  used  In  the  sides  and 
decks,  and  have  different  names,  as  eye- 
bolts,  ring-bolts,  chain-bolts,  kc 

BO'LT-HEAD,  in  Chemistry,  a  long 
straight-necked  glass  vessel  for  distilla- 
tions, which  being  fitted  to  the  alembic  or 
still,  is  called  a  receiver. 

BO'LUS  (ptUot,  a  lump  of  earth :  €hr.).  In 
Medicine,  a  very  large  pill,  to  be  swallowed 
whole. 

BOMB  QtomboBt  a  sound  imitative  of  the 
sense :  dr.),  a  large  shell  or  ball  of  cast-iron, 
round  and  hollow,  with  a  vent  to  receive  a 
fusee,  and  filled  with  combustible  materials : 
the  fusee,  which  is  inserted  in  the  vent, 
being  set  on  fire,  the  bomb  is  thrown  from 
a  mortar,  in  such  a  direction  as  to  fall  Into 
a  fort,  dty,  or  enemy's  camp,  when  it  bursts 
with  great  violence,  and  often  with  terrible 
effect,  blowing  into  pieces  whatever  may  be 
in  its  way.   At  present,  it  Is  often  made  so 
as  to  explode  on  striking  an  object.  Bombs, 
or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  aheUa,  seem 
to  have  been  first  used  as  part  of  the  regu- 
lar material  of  an  army,  about  the  year  1634, 
in  the  wars  of  the  NetherlandSM-- — Bomb- 
CHX8T,  a  chest  filled  with  bombs,  or  gun- 
powder only,  and  placed  underground.  In 
order  to  effect  great  destruction  when  It 
bursts. BoMB-KSTOH,  asuiali  vessel  con- 
structed for  throwing  bombs  into  a  fortress 
from  the  sea. 

BOMBAST'  Qxmibax,  an  exclamation  of 
mock  admiration  :  Gr.),  in  Literary  compo- 
sition, an  iufiated  style,  by  which,  in  at-  ' 
tempting  to  raise  a  low  or  fiim filar  subject 
beyond  its  rank,  the  writer  seldom  fails  to 
be  ridiculous. 

BOM'BAX  dbombux,  a  silkworm :  Gr.\  In 
Botany,  a  genxiM  which  Includes  the  silk 
cotton  trees,  tropical  plants  of  noble  aspect,  i 
The  seeds  are  enveloped  in  cottony  fibres.  ' 
but  they  cannot  be  made  use  of  for  spinning. 
They  are  natives  of  India  and  America^  and 
belong  to  the  nat.  ord.  SteraiUaeeeB. 

BOM'BAZINE  (same  deriv.),  a  fSbrlc.  of 
which  the  warp  is  silk,  and  the  tceft 
worsted.  It  is  generally  black,  and  used 
for  mourning. 

BOM'BTX  (JbonOna:  Qr.\  in  Entomology, 
the  genus  which  includes  the  common 
Silkworm,  B.  morL 

BONAS'BUS  (boiuiMOS:  Or.\  or  Aurochs, 
the  European  bison,  the  Bison  Bonaanu  uf 
naturalists,  a  fierce  animal,  which  is  wild 
in  the  Caucasus  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

BOND  i8ax.)i  a  legal  obligation  to  perform 
a  certain  condition  under  the  penalty  of 
paying  a  sum  of  money. Bokd,  in  Car- 
pentry, the  binding  of  any  two  pieces 
together  by  tenoning,  mortising,  Ac.  In 
Masonry,  it  is  the  disposition  of  stones  or 
bricks  in  a  building,  so  that  they  are  most 
effectually  bound  to  one  another. — Bond- 
HmboTB  are  the  horizontal  timbers  bedded 
in  stone  or  brick  walls  for  strengthening 
them.  I 

BONE  (ban  ;  Ang.  Sax.).  The  bones  are 
covered  with  a  thin,  strong  membrane, 
called  the  periotleum,  which  has  very  little 
sensibility  in  a  sound  state,  but  when  iu- 
fiamed  is  extremely  sensitive.  Bones  arc 
traversed  longitudinally  by  small  canalSi 
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which  contain  bfood-vesselB.  These  are 
known  as  Haversian  canals.  When  a  thin 
section  of  bone  Is  examined  under  a 
nilcroscope*  many  dark  spots  are  seen 
with  lines  radiating  from  them.  These  are 
called  laetauB  and  eanaUeuU.  The  osseous 
substance  Is  usually  arranged  in  lamina 
concentric  with  the  Hayerslan  canals.  In 
the  yertebrata,  the  middle  of  the  long  bones 
is  filled  with  marrow.  In  some  birds  the 
bones  are  hollow.  From  the  analysis  of 
bones  we  learn  that,  although  the  propor- 
tion of  ingredients  varies  In  different  ani- 
mals, the  general  constituents  of  bone  are 
aa  follows :  1.  Gelatin,  obtained  by  boiling 
rasped  or  bruised  bones  in  water;  2.  Oil  or 
fat,  separable  during  the  boiling,  by  rising 
to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  when  cold 
concreting  Into  a  suet ;  S.  I%ospbate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  mag^ 
nesls,  and  fluoride  of  calcium.  Of  these 
ingredients  the  phosphate  of  lime  exists  in 
far  the  greatest  abundance,  and  It  is  this 
which  gives  bones  their  solidity.  Man  has 
S40  bones— the  head  and  face  63,  the  trunk 
50,  the  arms  04,  and  the  lower  extremities 
oa  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  bones  is  called  Osteology. 

BONI'TO,  a  fldi  of  the  tunny  genus,  grow- 
ing to  the  length  of  three  feet,  and  found 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  marked  with 
four  dark  bands  on  each  side. 

BON'NET  (a  cap :  Fr.\  in  Fortification,  a 
•mall  work  composed  of  two  faces,  usually 
raised  before  the  salient  angle  of  the 
counterscarp. 

BONZB,  an  Indian  priest,  who  wesrva 
diaplet  of  beads  about  his  neck,  and 
carries  a  stsit,  having  a  wooden  bird  at  one 
end.  The  bonzes  of  China  are  the  priests 
of  the  Fohists,  or  sects  of  Fohi ;  and  it  Is 
one  of  their  established  tenets,  that  there 
are  rewards  alloted  for  the  righteous,  abd 
punishments  for  the  wicked,  in  the  other 
wortd ;  and  that  there  are  various  mansions. 
In  which  the  souls  of  men  will  reside,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  degrees  of  merit. 
The  number  of  bonzes  in  China  is  estimated 
at  fifty  thousand,  and  they  are  represented 
as  idle  dissolute  men.  They  profess  celibacy,. 
reside  in  monasteries,  perform  penances, 
practise  rigorous  mortifications,  and  wear 
long  coarse  gowns  bound  with  cords,  like 
the  Franciscans. 

BOO^T,  a  species  of  gannet  common  on 
the  eoast  of  South  America,  so  called  from 
Its  stupid  habits.  Like  the  Solan  goose,  it 
belongs  to  the  genus  8vda. 

BOOK  (boe  .*  Ang,  Boat.),  a  literary  com- 
position, designed  to  communicate  some- 
thing which  the  author  has  invented,  ez- 
perlenoed,  or  collected,  to  the  public; 
being  xnlnted,  bound  In  a  volume,  and 

puMIshed  for  that  purpose. Plates  of 

lead  and  copper,  the  bark  of  trees,  bricks, 
stone,  and  wood,  were  among  the  first  ma- 
terials  employed  to  engrave  such  things 
upon  as  men  were  desirous  of  transmitting 
to  posteri^.  Josephus  speaks  of  two  co- 
lumns, the  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick, 
on  which  the  children  of  Beth  wrote  their 
inventions  and  astronomical  discoveries: 
Porpbyry  makes  mention  of  some  pillars, 
preserved  fn  Crete,  on  whidt  the  ceremonies 


practised  by  the  Ooiybaates  in  their  sacri- 
fices were  recorded :  Heslod's  works  were 
originally  written  upon  tables  of  lead,  and 
deposited  In  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  in 
BoBotia :  the  ten  commandments,  delivered 
to  Moses,  were  written  upon  stone ;  and 
Solon's  laws  upon  wooden  planks.  Tables 
of  wood,  box,  and  Ivory,  were  common 
among  the  ancients :  when  of  wood,  they 
were  frequently  covered  with  wax,  that 
people  might  write  on  them  with  more  ease, 
or  blot  out  what  they  had  written.  The 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree  were  afterwards 
used  Instead  of  wooden  planks,  and  the 
finest  and  thinnest  part  of  the  bark  of  such 
trees  as  the  lime,  the  ash,  the  maple,  and 
the  elm ;  and  hence  comes  the  word  h'der, 
as  applied  to  the  inner  bark  of  the  trees. 
As  these  barks  were  rolled  up,  that  they 
might  be  removed  with  greater  ease,  each 
roll  was  called  volumcn,  a  volume ;  a  name 
afterwards  glren  to  similar  roils  of  paper 
or  parchment. 

BOOK'-BINDmG,  a  very  Ingenious  art,  by 
which  printed  sheets  are  folded,  gathered, 
pressed,  sewed  together,  shielded  with  mill- 
boards; and  covered  wlui  leather  or  duth, 
which  is  lettered,  and  ornamented  by  the 
use  of  leaf  gold  and  gilding  tools. 

BOOK'-KEBPING,  the  art  of  registering 
mercantile  transactions  for  reference,  state- 
ment, and  balance ;  all  of  which  must  be  so 
clearly  done,  that  the  true  state  of  every 
part,  and  of  the  whole,  may  be  easily  and 
distinctly  known. 

BOOM  (a  tree :  DutX  a  sea  term,  for  a 
tnng  pole  extending  along  the  bottoms  of 
particular  sails,  as  the  jiMnxmit  and  stud- 

ding^aHrboom. ^The  boom  qf  a  harbour  Is 

a' strong  Irt>n  chain  thrown  across  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  an  enemy ;  and  a  ;ir«- 
bobm  is  a  strong  pole  thrown  outfrom  a  ship 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  fire-ships,  &o. 

BOCMBRANG,  a  wooden  weapon  used 
by  the  natives  of  Australia,  in  whose  hands 
It  performs  marvellous  feats,  though  in 
those  of  a  European  It  is  inert  and  intract- 
able. 

BOOTES  (boetet,  a  herdsman ;  from  botu, 
an  ox :  Or^,  a  northern  constellation  con- 
taining Arcturus  and  54  other  stars.  It  is 
also  known  as  Charles's  Wain. 

BORA'CIC  ACID,  in  its  native  State,  ex- 
ists in  several  small  lakes  in  Italy,  and  in 
certain  hot  springs,  from  whose  waters  It 
is  deposited  by  natural  evaporation.  It  is 
also  obtained  from  the  mineral  called  borax. 
The  acid,  when  separated,  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  white,  scaly,  glittering  substance, 
with  bexahedral  scales,  soft  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch.  Its  taste  is  bitterish,  with  a 
slight  degree  of  acidity.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  which  it  causes  to  bum,  when  set 
on  fire,  with  a  green  fiame  surrounded  with 
a  white  one.  Boraclc  acid  was  discovered 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davv  to  be  a  compound  of 
a  peculiar  base,  which  he  called  bonm,  and 
oxygen. 

BO'RACITB  (from  botion),  In  Mineralogy, 
a  native  borate  of  inagneaia  ;  it  is  genenuly 
of  a  cubic  form,  and  Is  remarkable  for  its 
electricalproperties. 

BO'RAX,  borate  of  BodOf  a  native  salt 
found  in  certain  waters,  and  discuvored  In 
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them  by  Its  brackish  and  bitter  taste; 
readily  separable  from  tbem  by  evaporation, 
and  appearing,  on  a  carefol  solution  and 
evaporation,  in  transparent  crystals.  It  Is 
ebiefly  obtained  from  Tuscany,  wbere  it 
issues  from  the  earth  combined  with  steam. 
It  is  also  found  in  Thibet  and  Ohlna,  and 
Imported  to  this  country  under  the  name 
of  tincaL  Peru  supplies  a  native  borate  of 
lime,  from  which  it  is  also  obtained.  Borax 
makes  no  efltervescence  either  with  acids  or 
alkalis;  and,  when  heated,  the  water  of 
crystallization  being  driven  off,  what  is 
called  glass  of  borax  remains.  Its  use  in 
soldering  gold  and  other  metals  is  well 
known.  It  Is  employed  in  metallurgy  as  a 
flux,  and  In  remeltlng  the  small  masses  of 
gold  and  silver  that  are  the  produce  of 
assays ;  by  rubbing  It  over  the  yessels  in 
which  these  are  to  be  fused,  it  Alls  up  nil 
their  small  cavities,  and  leaves  not  the 
least  roughness  on  the  surface  to  retain 
any  of  the  melted  metaL  It  is  used  by 
dyers  to  give  a  gloss  to  silks ;  and  it  is 
also  employed  both  as  a  cosmetic  and  as  a 
medicine. 

BOR'DUKB  Clwrder,  to  edge:  JV.),  In 
Heraldry,  an  edging  on  the  shield,  having 
a  width  of  about  one-flfth  ai  the  fMd; 
serving  as  a  difference  in  a  coat  of  arms,  to 
distin^ish  families  of  the  same  name,  or 
persons  bearing  the  same  coat. 

BORB,  a  tidal  phenomenon,  occurring  In 
some  rivers  that  fall  into  estuaries.  It  is 
seen  at  spring  tides  as  a  violent  rush  of 
water  up  the  stream,  attended  with  much 
noise.  The  Severn,  Trent,  and  Wye  are 
subject  to  bores ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
exhibition  of  the  phenomenon  occurs  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra. 

BO'RING,  in  Mineralogy,  a  kind  of  cir- 
cular cutting,  or  a  method  of  piercing  the 
earth  with  scooping  irons,  which,  when 
drawn  out,  bring  with  thorn  samples  of  the 
different  strata  through  which  they  haye 
passed.  By  this  means  the  veins  of  ore  or 
coal  may  be  discovered  without  opening  a 

mine. Boring  for  water  has  1)een  very 

successfully  practised  of  late.    [See  Abtb- 
BIAM  Wxi>La.j 

BCKBON,  an  dementary  substance,  the 
base  of  boraelc  acid.  It  Is  dark  olivo- 
coloured,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electri- 
city; Is  Insoluble  in  water,  and  infusible. 
Heated  to  redness.  It  bums  into boracicacld. 

BOR'OTJGH  (burg,  an  enclosed  place :  Sax.). 
This  word  originally  denoted  a  fortified  city 
or  town :  but  at  present  it  is  spiled  to  a 
town  or  village  which  possesses  certain  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  or  the  privilege  of 
sending  burgesses  or  representatives  to 
parliament.  By  the  regulations  of  the  Mu- 
niclpal  Reform  Aot,  the  corporation  of  a 
borough  eonsists  of  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  councillors,  who  form  the  council  of 
the  borough.  The  burgesses  of  the  borough 
annually  elect  one-third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  councillors,  and  every  third  year 
there  Is  an  election  of  the  aldermen  to  fill 
the  place  of  those  retiring, namely,  one^ialf 
of  the  total  number.  The  mayor  is  annually 
ehosen  by  the  aJdermea  and  oounoiUora, 

£nd  he  must  be  one  of  them. Bobouoh 

BSGLiBH  is  a  customary  Inberitanoe  of 


lands  or  tenements.  In  certain  parts  of  Bng>- 
land,  by  which  they  descend  to  the  youngest 
instead  of  the  eldest  son,  or,  if  the  owner 
leayes  no  son,  to  the  youngest  brother. 
The  custom  goes  with  the  land,  and  cannot 
be  altered  by  any  limitation  of  the  parties. 

B0RSBL1«A,  an  Instrument  with  which 
glass-makers  contract  or  extend  their 
glasses  at  pleasure. 

BORS'HOLDER  (borough  holder,  or  bo- 
rough's elder),  among  the  Anglo-Saxonq, 
one  of  the  lowest  magistrates,  whose  ao- 
thority  extended  over  only  one  tithing  or 
community  of  about  ten  families. 

BOB  (an  ox :  Lot),  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of 
ruminating  quadrupeds  (JSovida),  Including 
our  common  domesticated  cattle. 

BOS'SAGB  (bosss,  anything  swollen  out: 
Fr,)t  in  Architecture,  a  term  nsed  for  any 
stone  that  has  a  projectuie,  and  is  laid 
rough  in  a  building,  to  be  afterwards  carved 
into  mouldings,  capitals,  coats  of  armSh  &c 

B08SA0S  is  also  the  name  for  wliat  is 

otherwise  called  rtutiework,  which  oonalsts 
of  stones  that  seem  to  project  beyond  the 
level  of  the  building,  by  reason  of  Inden- 
tures or  channels  left  in  the  joinings.  It  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  comers  of  ediflces,  form- 
ing what  are  there  called  rustie  quoina. 

BCKTAirr  (botanl,  an  herb:   Or.),  that 
branch  of  natural  history  which  treats  of 
plants.    It  is  divisible  into:  1.  Structural 
Botany,  Organography,  or  Y^etable  Ana- 
tomy, which  has  reference  to  the  parts  of 
which  plants  are  composed.    9.  Physiologi- 
cal Botany,  which  has  reference  to  the  pro- 
cesses carried  on  by  living  plants.    8.  Sys- 
tematical Botany,  or  Taxonomy,  in  which 
the  relations  of  plants  to  one  another  are 
considered  with  a  view  to  their  arrange^ 
ment  and  clsssiflcation.    Under  the  first 
the  elementary  oi^puis  or  yegetable  tissoes 
are  studied.    All  plants  originate  in,  and  in 
their  simplest    state  wholly  consist  of, 
minute  vesicles  called  cells,  which   are 
formed  of  an  elastic  membnuie  composed 
of  cellulose.   This  is  a  compound  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.   The  tissues  com- 
posed of  it,  for  example   the  pith,  are 
termed  cellular  or  parenchymatous.    Cells 
are  usually  round  or  oval,  but  they  are 
sometimes  prismatical,  stellate,  and  other 
shapes.     The  other  elementary  tissue  of 
plants  is  called  Vascular,  and  consists  of 
tubes  much  longer  than  wide.   These  are 
probably  .elaborated  out  of  eells.    Woody 
fibre  or  ligneous  tissue  is  an  instance  of 
such  tubes  or  elongated  cells  with  thick- 
ened walls  and  pointed  ends.    All  the  yes> 
seis  and  channels  through  which  fluids 
flow  are  composed  of  vasoilar  tissue  vari- 
ously arranged.   All  the  organs  of  plants 
are  formed  out  of  these  two  tissues.   Qf 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  root,  stems, 
and  leayes,  we  have  no  spaee  to  speak  here, 
and  must  refer  the  reader  to  treatises  ou 
botany,  and  to  the  articles  Root,  apriai. 
Roots,     bsdogiks,     Bzoeivs,     Lkaf. 
It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  bota- 
nists assign  the  term  phyUotaxis  to  ttie 
arrangement  of  the  leaves,  with  refferenre 
to  the  stem  from  which  they  qiring ;  and 
the  term  vernation,  is  applied  to  the  ax^ 
rangemoit  of  the  leaves  in  th«  bud.   Tlie 
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ccffreaponding  terms  amthotOBrtt  or  inAo- 
rMcenca^  and  <B«t<euM0ii,  are  giren  to  the 
uraagement  of  the  flowers  with  reference 
to  the  axle  of  the  plant,  and  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  (he  parta  of  the  flower  to  each 
other  befofe  ft  opena.  Befening  now  to 
the  flower,  or  that  part  of  the  plant  where 
the  prodactlre  organs  are  sitnate,  we  may 
flrvt  nociee  the  outer  whMi  or  calyx,  uau- 
ally  conalatlog  of  une<»r  more  green  leaves. 
I  The  Huessai  or  eoroUa  la  that  beantlf ally 
eotoored  part  of  a  flower  which  principally 
attraeta  the  attention.  It  is  eomposed  of 
one  or  mora  petals,  or  hloasom  leaves. 
I  "When  It  eonsists  of  one,  as  in  the  polyaii- 
,  thoa  or  aartciila,  it  is  termed  monopetaloua ; 
but  if  It  la  eomposed  of  more  than  one,  it 
la  said  to  be  polypetalooSb  Sometimes  the 
calyx  and  e(Ht>Ua  are  so  blended  together 
that  it  la  noteasy  todisttngnish  them,  as  in 
the  UlT  and  Iris,  and  then  the  term  p«riaa(ik 
la  appued  to  the  whole.  Sometimes  neither 
calyx  nor  eoroUa  la  present,  and  the  flower 
Is  then  said  to  be  naked  or  aehlamy- 
dmma.  If  there  la  only  one  floral  envelope, 
that  ia  either  calyx  or  corolla,  the  flower  is 

■  termed  aaoNodUoaqfiieoiu.  The  staSMn*  are 
alendcr  thread-like  substances,  placed  wltli- 
In  the  blossom,  and  surrounding  the  pistil. 
They  are  eomposed  of  two  parts— the  JUa- 
msfU  or  thread,  and  the  onlAer  or  tip ;  but 
(be  latter  is  the  essential  part,  as  it  con- 
tains the  pollen,  the  fructifying  principle 
wbidi  borata  forth  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder.  This  falling  upon  the  stignia 
f«nsf<  the  ovary  to  prodnoe  fertile  seed. 

•  A  jHsM  eonsista  of  three  parts,  the  gennen 
or  tfwwfcaw,  the  sfyls  or  shaft,  and  the 
Bommit  or  tUffma ;  but  the  second  Is  often 
wnntinir.  Some  flowers  have  only  one 
pistil;  others  have  two,  three,  or  more. 
Tbe  seed-vessel.  In  the  newly  opening 
flower,  is  called  the  omwy;  but  when  it 
enlarges  it  la  termed  the  seed-vessel.  Some 
plants  have  no  appendage  of  the  kind,  and 
(ben  (he  seeds  are  uncovered,  as  In  the 
dead  nettle:  The  cup.  however,  usually 
endoeea  and  retains  the  seeds  till  they 
ripen :  and.  In  the  tribe  of  grasses,  this 
ofllce  la  geiierally  performed  by  what  was 
previouaiy  called  the  blossom.  N^etariu 
are  tbose  parts  in  a  flower  which  uanally 
contain  a  sweet  nectarlous  Uqnor.  They 
have  generally  the  shape  of  spurs,  but  the 
name  nsa  been  often  extended  to  various 
nnn— '  parts  ulilch  have  nothing  to  do 
witb  the  secretion  of  honey.  The  recep- 
tacle is  the  seat  or  base  to  which  the  various 
dlvlalona  of  a  flower  are  aAxed.  Thos*  if 
you  pull  uS  the  calyx,  the  blossom,  tbe 
aSamena,  Um  pistils,  and  the  seeds  or  seed- 
I  7esael8  of  a  daisy,  the  body  remaining  on 
I  the  (op  of  the  stalk  is  the  receptacle. 
▲Ithongta  the  Llnnaan  system  of  arrsnge- 

■  nent  has  been  abandoned  for  a  natand 
'    claaalflcattoB,  it  ia  too  intimately  connected 

with  the  Uteratore  of  botany  to  be  altoge- 
ther iMsairfl  over,  and  we  thoefote  give  an 
outline  of  Kb  He  divided  all  known  plants 
into  (wentT'fonr  Olassat,  distingnisblng 
ibem  aeeording  to  the  number  or  situation 
of  (he  ■tamcns.  fliameuta,  anthers,  or  male 
end  female  flowers  in  each  plant,  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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1.  Monmmdrta^  plants  having  one  stamen. 

9.  Diondria two  stamens. 

g.  TrioMdria three  stamens. 

4.  SWraiMiria four  stamens. 

B.  JPmttmdria flvestamena. 

6k  f  sEMiMiria six  stamena. 

t.  Bepitmdria seven  stamena. 

8.  OetaiMiria eight  stamens. 

9k  Fnuaandria nine  stametis. 

la  I>eeaMdria ten  stamens. 

UL  Lodteattdria,  from  eleven  to  seventeen 

stamens. 
IS.  JeosoiMlrio,  many  stamens  Inserted  In 

thecalTX. 
IS.  PoJIrandrM,  twenty  stamens   and  up- 
wards, inserted  in  the  receptarle. 
14.  IHdffnamiia,  fOar  stamens  la  one  flower, 

two  longer  than  the  rest. 
UL  IWrodyiunnia,  six  stamens,  two  shorter 

than  tbe  rest. 
18.  ifdmoda^iMa,  the  fllaments  connected  in 
the  form  of  a  tulie. 

17.  DiadeipMOt  the  fiUunenta  forming  two 

parcels. 

18.  P^adelpkia,  the  fliamcnts  forming  s» 

veral  parcels. 
1ft.  SifngtnMia,  the  anthers  formed  into  s 

tube. 
30.  Qvnandrta,  the  stamens  united  with  the 

pistiL 
SI.  Momaeia,  stamens  and  plstUs  In  separate 

flowers,  but  in  one  plant. 
SS.  Diada,  stamens  and  plstlla  In  separate 

plants. 
SS.  Polwamta,  stamens  and  pistils  separaco 

in  some  flowers,  and  united  in  others, 

either  in  the  same  plant,  or  in  two  or 

three  dlffercut  oncSk 
%L  Oryptoffomia,  flowers  inconspicuous,  or 

invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  Ordsrs,  or  subdivisions  of  the  classes, 
from  class  1  to  18  inclusive,  are  marked  by 
the  number  of  styles  or  pistils  in  each 
plant ;  as  moiMyyitta,  where  there  is  but  one 
pistil ;  and  digyma,  tH^ynio,  U/ragynia,  Ac, 
for  two,  three,  four,  or  more  pistils.  In 
the  Uth  daas,  when  the  seeds  are  naked, 
the  term  tfyswetpsruiJa  denotes  the  order : 
when  contained  in  a  pericarp,  angitmpmmiA. 
In  the  Uth  class,  when  the  seeds  are  eou- 
talned  in  a  sillqne  of  different  sixes,  they 
are  termed  sittoiioMR,  if  the  pods  are  long ; 
and  siWcwtoto,  If  they  are  d>ortw  The  orders 
of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  classes  are 
mariced  by  the  number  of  stamens  In  each 
pfamt.  The  orders  of  the  ByngtrMtia  are 
determined  by  the  arrangement  of  their 
flowers,  and  the  sex  of  their  florets.  The 
orders  of  the  SOtb,  Slst,  and  SSnd  classes  are 
distinguished  by  the  number,  he  ot  the 
stamena.  The  two  orders  of  the  S8rd  class 
depend  on  whether  the  genera  are  monw- 
eUm$  or  dimetou$.    The  liist  class.  Crypto- 

SMftio,  is  divided  into  FiHeett  or  fonis: 
uMcL  or  mosses;  Algm,  or  sea-weeds;  and 
the  diflerent  families  of  Fungi.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  evidently  too  artificial  to 
continue  in  use  after  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  had  afforded  data  for  a  more 

Ehllosoi4tical  claasiflcatlon.  Many  attempts 
ave  been  made  at  such  a  classiflcation,  but 
no  one  baa  yet  been  proposed  which  has 
met  with  genersl  acceptance.  The  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  one  of  tbe  best.  PIsdU 
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fire  divided  into  tbree  giwid  eiasses,  of 
which  the  lint  contains  the  AaOyledonee, 
or  those  which  are  destitute  of  seed-lobes. 
Such  are  the  plants  usually  termed  crypto- 
gamle,  and  they  may  be  separated  Into  two 
snb^laases :  1.  Those  composed  entirely  of 
cellular  tissue,  such  as  lichens,  fungi,  and 
sear  weeds.  S.Tli08ebaylnga  certain  amount 
of  Tascnlar  tissue  along  with  cellular  tis- 
sue, such  as  ferns  and  mosses. 

The  second  class  consists  of  Monoeatiflo- 
donouB  (haying  one  seed-lobe)  or  Endo- 
genous plants,  the  latter  term  referring  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  wood  grows,  the  ex- 
terior being  the  hardest  part,  and  there 
being  no  true  pith.  There  are  three  sub- 
classes. 1.  Olumaeea,  the  grass  tribe. 
2.  PetaJoidecBf  plants  with  whorled  floral  en- 
velopes, and  leaves  with  parallel  veins. 
Including  Ube  orchid.  Iris,  Illy,  palm,  arum, 
and  other  orders.  &  IHetyogenie,  plants 
having  whorled  floral  envelopes,  and  leaves 
with  netted  veins.  Including  the  yam. 
smllax,  &c  The  third  class  Is  composed  of 
Dieo^ledonoua  (having  two  seed-lobes)  or 
Exogenous  plants.  These  Increase  by  addi- 
tions at  the  outside,  the  hardest  part  being 
within.  The  sub-classes  are :  1.  MonocMa- 
myde<Bt  plants  with  either  no  floral  enve- 
lope, or  one  of  a  single  whorl.  Here  are 
placed  the  Oymnogpermas,  plants  with  naked 
ovules,  wbldi  are  fertilised  by  the  direct 
application  of  pollen,  without  the  Interven- 
tion of  a  stigma,  such  as  the  Ooulferous 
tribes,  pines,  cedars,  larches,  &e. ;  and  the 
Angiospermas,  plants  with  seeds  contained 
In  an  ovary,  and  fertilized  by  poUen  acting 
on  a  stigma.  Here  are  placed  numerous 
orders.  Including  the  laurels,  begonias, 
euphorbias,  elms,  and  flgs,  as  well  as  the 
catkin  bearing  plants,  such  as  the  willowy 
poplar,  birch,  plane,  beech,  chestnut,  and 
oak.  S.  CkmMifioTcet  plants  having  a  calyx 
and  a  monopetalous  corolla,  which  beare 
the  stamens.  A  number  of  Important 
orders  fUl  Into  this  sub-class,  of  which  the 
salvia,  verbena,  primrose,  convolvulus,  and 
campanula,  may  be  taken  as  examples.  8. 
Ctdyeiflorm,  plants  having  a  calyx,  and  a 
polypetalous  corolla,  with  stamens  attached 
to  the  calyx.  Here,  also,  are  placed  many 
orders.  Including  those  to  which  the  pea 
and  bean,  the  rose,  myrtle,  house  leek,  and 
carrot  belong.  4.  TbotomVIorte,  plants  hav- 
ing a  calyx  and  a  polypetalous  corolla, 
with  stamens  which  are  Inserted  below  the 
pistlL  The  water-lily,  poppy,  geranium, 
and  all  the  crnclferouji  order  may  be  cited 
as  examples. 

Several  important  orders  of  plants  are 
noticed  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  and 
the  reader  may  consult  the  articles  Acwtt- 

LKDONS,  AOBOGSHS,  BULB,  DiOOTTLSDONS, 
MONOOOTTLBDOHB,   EHDOGBVB,   EXOOBtfB, 

Root,  and  asmal.  Boots. 

BOTAB'GK),  a  kind  of  sausage,  made  of 
the  roe  of  the  mullet :  it  Is  much  used  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  as  an  Incentive  to 
drink. 

BOrrBYOLITB  (JMruB,  a  bunch  of 
grapes ;  and  I<(Ao«,  a  stone :  Or.),  in  Mine- 
ralogy, a  variety  of  silicious  borate  of  lime, 
which  occura  In  botryoidal  concretions  in  a 
>><Hl  nf  mnirnetic  iron  In  gneiss,  near  Anm- 


del,  and  In  Norwur.  Its  oolonn  are  grey, 
reddlsh-whlte,  and  pale  rose-red ;  and  form 
concentric  stripes. 

B0T8,  small  worms  found  in  the  intes- 
tines of  horses.  They  are  the  larva  of  a 
kind  of  gad-fly,  the  QagterophUus  equi  of  en- 
tomologists, a  dipterous  Insect,  which  de- 
posits its  eggs  on  the  tips  of  the  hairs, 
generally  of  the  fore-legs  and  mane, 
whence  they  are  taken  into  the  month 
and  swallowed. 

BOTTOMRY  (bottn,  the  lowest  plaee: 
Saxdt  in  0>mmerce,  the  act  of  borrowing 
money  upon  the  keel  or  bottom  of  a  ship ; 
that  Is,  the  ship  Itself  is  pledged  as  security 
for  the  reiiayment  of  the  money.  If  the 
ship  Islost,  the  lender  loses  the  money ;  but 
if  the  ship  arrives  safe,  he  Is  to  receive  the 
money  lent,  with  the  interest  or  premium 
stipulated,  although  it  may  exceed  the  legal 
rate  of  interest. 

BOU'GIB  (Fr.\  a  slender  flexible  tube 
intended  for  Introduction  into  the  urethra, 
oesophagus,  or  rectum,  when  those  pas- 
sages are  obstructed  by  stricture  or  other 
disease. 

BOD'LDBRS,  in  Geology,  large  frag- 
ments of  rock,  either  angular  or  roonded, 
lying  detached  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  evidently  brought  from  a  distance. 
They  are  believed  to  have  been  transported 
to  their  present  sites  by  means  of  ice.  They 
belong  to  a  late  geological  period,  and 
form  part  of  what  is  termed  the  boulder 
formation. 

BOUL'TINB,  In  Architecture,  a  convex 
moulding  nearly  the  quarter  of  a  circle ; 
more  usually  called  the  egg  or  quarter 
round.  It  Is  placed  next  below  the  pUnth 
in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capltaL 

BOURGEOIS,  a  small  kind  of  printing 
type,  between  long-primer  and  brevier.  The 
type  used  in  this  work  Is  four  sizes  smaller 
than  bourffeola. 

BOURSE  (jy.),  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  name  of  an  exchange,  the 
building  where  merchants  meet  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

BOUSTROPHE'DON  (turning  like  plough- 
ing oxen :  6r.),  a  term  given  to  an  ancient 
manner  of  writing,  in  which  the  lines  are 
alternately  to  be  read  from  right  to  left, 
and  from  left  to  right,  as  furrows  are  traced 
by  the  plough.  The  eelebrated  Blgean  In- 
scription and  some  other  ancient  Greek  in- 
scriptions in  the  British  Museum  have  been 
cut  In  this  manner. 

BOUTS-RIME'S  (JY.),  a  term  for  certeln 
rhymes  disposed  In  order,  and  given  to  a 
poet,  together  with  a  subject,  to  be  filled  up 
with  verses  ending  In  the  same  words  and 
in  the  same  order. 

BOW  (past  tense  of  bjfffam,  to  bend :  Sax.), 
an  Instrument  of  war  and  hunting,  formed 
of  wood  or  other  elastie  materiaJ^  which, 
after  being  bent  by  means  of  a  string  fas- 
tened to  its  two  ends,  throws  out  an  arrow 
with  great  force  and  velocity.  The  bow  is 
still  used  as  a  weapon  of  offence  by  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica ;  and  In  Europe,  before  the  Invention 
of  flre-arms,  a  part  of  the  Infantry  was 
armed  with  bows,  which  were  made  of  the 
yew-trce  or  ash,  and  were  of  the  height  of 
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loaU  to  a  leading  tenet  of  Hindoo  belief. 
The  slaying  of  animato  of  the  cow  kind  is 
forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  Ion  of 
»8te.  Brahminism  moat  not  be  confounded 
irlth  BUDDHiof,  which  see.  Bee  also  the 
lext  article,  and  Sita,  Yismru,  Pubaxa, 
rsDAB. 

BRAHinVB  (followers  of  Brahma),  the 
lilghest  caste  amongst  the  Hindoos.  Theirs 
ts  the  exclusiTe  duty  of  teaching  the  Yedas, 
ind  they  were  formerly  considered  bound 
U>  abstain  fh>m  all  laborious  occupations, 
ind  to  eonHne  themselres  to  serrlng  the 
rodsaadmeditatingonholythings.  Though 
the  members  of  this  caste  exact  and  receive 
respect  from  the  other  Hindoos,  as  their 
luperlors,  they  are  found  fbllowlng  many 
seenpatloni  from  which  they  are  in  strict- 
ness interdicted.  The  Onrus  hold  the  first 
rank  amongst  them ;  they  are  the  priests 
sr  spiritual  adTlsers,  having  authority  in 
matters  of  religion  and  education.  [See 
Castk.]  To  the  Brahmins  we  are  indebted 
For  whatever  we  know  of  the  Sanskrit,  or 
tncient  language  of  the  country.  In  which 
their  sacred  books  are  written. 

BRAIN  (bragen :  Sax.),  in  Anatomy,  that 
loft  white  mass  enclosed  In  the  cranium  or 
Bkoll,  in  which  all  the  organs  of  sense  tei^ 
minate,  and  the  intelligent  principle  of  man 
Is  supposed  to  reside.   It  consists  of  the 
senbrum,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
luperior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull ;  the 
zerebeUvm,  which  occupies  the  lower  back 
part ;  and  the  nuduUa  oNonffoto,  which  Is 
the  smaller  portion,  lying  at  Uie  base  of  the 
BkuU,  beneath  the  cerebrum  and  cerebel- 
lum.  The  cerebrum  to  the  largest  portion 
sf  the  brain  in  man,  being  nine  times  as 
)eavy  as  the  cerebellum.   Above  and  be- 
ilnd  It  Is  divided  into  two  *  hemispheres,' 
teparated  by  a  fold  of  the  dura  nuxUr,  but 
inited  below  Iqr  the  eorpua  eailotum.   The 
turface  of  the  cerebrum  is  marked  by  a 
lumber  of  tortuous  folds  or  convolutions. 
ts  under  surface  is  separated  by  transverse 
ttrrows,  or  sulci,  into  three  lobes.   The 
tutor  portion  of  the  cerebrum  consists  of 
rrey  matter  ooverlng  the  internal  white 
leurlne.   The  cerebennm  to  protected  from 
he  pressure  of  the  back  pavt  of  the  cerc> 
irum  by  an  extension  of  the  dura  mater, 
ailed  tentorium  cerebellL   It  to  divided 
ato  three  lobes,  of  whidi  the  central  one  is 
maU.   The  mednUa  oblongata  gives  rise  to 
be  spinal  chord.   The  external  portion  of 
be  brain  is  soft  and  vascular,  and  is  called 
tie  eortieal  substanee ;  the  internal  is  called 
tie  meduUary.    Between  the  skull  and  tlie 
rain  there  are  three  membranes,  called  by 
tie  older  anatomists  imiires  (iiio(A«r«),from 
he  supposition  that  they  gave  rise  to  all 
le  other  membranes;  the  outer  one  is 
illed  the  dura  mater,  which  is  strong, 
ense,  and  elastic;  the  next  to  the  via 
mer,  which  is  very  vascular:  and  the 
tnermost  to  the  araekiuiidea,  which  is  thin 
Id  nearly  transparent.   These  membranes 
so  invest  the  spinal  chord.   It  is  worthy 
\  observation,  that  every  part  of  the  brain 
exactly  symmetrical  with  the  part  on  the 
>po8ite  side,  and  that  irregularities  in  its 
mcture  are  far  more  uncommon  than  in 
le  other  parts  alt  the  human  body.    It  to 


suited  that  the  brain  of  an  averaero  Bnro 
pean  child  four  years  of  age  to  twice  as  Imrf^e 
as  the  brain  of  a  full-grown  gorilla.  Not- 
withstanding the  dlflerenee  in  alxe,  Mr. 
Huxley  says  tha|k  in  cerebral  struetore,  man 
differs  less  from  the  ehlmpansee  or  tbe 
orang  than  these  do  from  the  monkeyB. 
and  that  the  difference  between  the  brains 
of  the  chimpanzee  and  of  man  to  almost  In- 
significant, when  compared  with  that  Imv 
tween  the  ehlmpansee  brain  and  tbat  of 
a  lemur. 

BRAIN  STONB,  the  popular  name  of 
some  stony  corsto  growlnig  in  round  masses 
and  found  in  tropical  seas,  niiioh  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  sinuous  ridges  of  tlie 
brain.  They  are  placed  in  the  genus  M< 
drina  and  other  allied  genera. 

BRAN,  the  akins  or  husks  of  srafn, 
pectolly  wheat,  separated  from  the  flour  by 
a  sieve  or  bolter. 

BRAN'CHIiE  iLoL,  from  fmmOiia  :  Or.'), 
the  gilto  or  organs  of  respiration,  answerln  g* 
to  the  lungs  in  other  animals,  with  which 
all  fishes  are  provided.  There  are  usually 
four  pairs  on  each  side,  and  they  conrist  of 
rows  of  threads,  which  absorb  theozygren 
from  the  atmosidierio  air  contained  In  the 
water  which  passes  over  them.  Fishes  die 
when  taken  out  of  the  water,  not  for  lack 
of  oxygen,  but  because  the  gills  dinflr  to- 
gether and  dry,  so  as  to  be  lncap^>ie  of 
performing  their  function. 

BRANOHIOSTK'OAL  BATS  (brmushia, 
gills ;  ott&m,  a  bone :  Or.),  in  Ichthyology, 
the  slender  bones  upon  whloh  the  mem- 
brane endoslng  the  branchial  chamber  ts 
supported.  There  to  a  corresponding  series 
on  each  side,  the  number  varying  In  dif- 
ferent fishes  from  three  to  ten  times  that 
number. 

BRAN'DY  (corrupted  from  branniwettg, 
literally  burnt  wine:  Oerm.),  a  splrltuoaR 
and  Inflammable  fluid,  chidly  alcohol,  oh- 
talned  from  wine  and  other  liquors  by  dl»- 
tillation.  It  is  colourless,  except  when 
coloured  artificially  or  by  the  cask.  The 
wine-brandy.  maBUfactured  in  France,  is 
considered  the  best  In  Europe.  It  to  made 
wherever  wine  is  produced,  and  damaged 
wine  is  used  for  thto  purpose  rather  than 
what  is  good. 

BRASS  (bnm;  Aag.  Sax.),  in  Metallurgy, 
a  factitious  compound  metal,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  consisting  of  copper,  and  friMn  one- 
third- to  one-fifth  its  weight  of  sln&  It  la 
more  fusible  than  copper,  and  not  so  apt  to 
tamlsh ;  it  is  malleable  when  eold,  but  not 
when  heated.  It  is  so  ductile,  that  fahries 
for  sieves,  of  extreme  fineness,  an  woven 
with  brass  wire,  in  the  same  way  as  csba- 
bria OOBXHTHLur  Brass  has  been  fa- 
mous in  antiquity,  and  is  a  mixture  ot  gold, 
silver,  and  copper.  It  is  said  that  when 
L.  Mummlus  sacked  and  burned  Oorinth. 
Bjo.  146,  this  metal  was  formed  from  the 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,wlth  which  that  city 
abounded,  and  which,  by  the  violence  of 
the  conflagration,  were  melted  and  run 
together. 

BRAB'SICA  {LaL),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
cruciferous  ptonts,  including  tlie  eommon 
cabbage  and  Its  numerous  varieties,  canll- 
llower,  broccoli,  ka.   The  cabbage  was  as 
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redi88o!able  by  a  few  drops  of  Bolutlon  of 
eaasttc  potash.  Wnen  chalk  or  plaster  of 
Parts  Is  used  to  sophisticate  flour,  they  may 
be  best  detected  by  Incinerating  the  bread, 
and  adding  to  the  ashes  nitric  add,  which 
will  dlssolTe  the  chalk  with  effervescence, 
and  the  plaster  of  Paris  without  It.  In 
both  cases  the  calcareous  matter  may  be 
rendered  visible  in  the  solution  by  oxalic 
acid,  or  better  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

BRBAiy-FRUlT-TRBB,  the  Artoearjma 
ineisa  of  botanists :  nat.  ord.  Artoearpaee<B, 
to  which  order  the  Jagk/frxe  and  the  Oow- 
T&SB  belong.  It  appears  to  have  been  first 
made  known  to  Rnropeans  by  the  great  na- 
vigator Dampler.  It  Is  Indigenous  In  Ota- 
helte  and  other  Islands  of  the  South  Sea. 
The  tree  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  apple-tree ; 
the  leaves  broad,  deeply  iobed,  and  of  a 
dark  green.  The  fruit  Is  appended  to  the 
boughs  in  the  manner  of  apples,  and  Is 
about  the  size  of  a  pound  of  bread,  en- 
closed with  a  tough  rind,  which,  when  ripe, 
turns  a  yellow  colour.  The  Internal  part  is 
yellow,  soft  and  sweet.  The  natives  bake  It 
in  an  oven  till  the  rind  is  black ;  and  this 
being  scraped  off,  they  eat  the  Inside,  which 
Is  then  white,  resembling  new-l>aked  bread, 
having  neither  seed  nor  stone.  Some  of 
the  trees  have  been  planted  In  Jamaica  and 
other  West  India  Islands,  where  the  fruit 
is  used  as  a  delicacy:  and  whether  era- 
ployed  as  bread,  or  in  tne  form  of  pudding, 
it  Is  considered  highly  palatable.  But  In 
Otaheite  the  bread-fruit-tree  not  only  sup- 
plies food,  but  clothing,  and  numerous  other 
conveniences  of  life.  The  inner  bark,  con- 
sisting of  a  white  fibrous  substance,  is 
formed  into  a  kind  of  cloth ;  and  the  wood 
is  nsed  for  the  building  of  boats  and  houses. 

BREAKHSRS,  billows  which  break  Into 
foam  over  submerged  rocks,  or  coral  reefs, 
or  upon  the  shore. 

BREAKING  GROUND,  a  Military  term 
for  opening  the  trenches  and  beginning  the 
works  for  a  siege. 

BRBAK'WATER  a  contrivance  for  weak- 
ening the  effect  of  waves  in  a  harbour. 
The  largest  breakwaters  are  those  of  Cher- 
bourg and  Plymouth. 

BREAM,  a  name  given  to  several  fishes. 
The  common  bream  is  a  well-known  fresh- 
water fish,  of  the  Oarp  family,  varying  in 
colour  from  yellowlsh-white  to  yellowish- 
brown.  The  Spanish  bream,  the  sea  bream, 
and  the  black  bream,  are  three  closely  allied 
marine  fishes,  belonging  to  the  SparUUs. 

Rat  8  BftKAX,  a  rare  fish  on  our  coasts, 

is  the  Brama  Bait,  and  belongs  to  the  Dol- 
phin family. 

BREAST'PLATE,  a  piece  of  defensive 
armour  worn  on  the  breast ;  it  was  formerly 
deemed  of  great  Importance,  but  in  modern 
warfare  has  fallen  much  Into  disuse.  It 
forms  a  portion  of  the  cuirass  worn  by  the 
cuirassiers,  and  was  first  used,  in  modem 
times,  in  some  of  the  First  Napoleon's  regi- 
ments.  In    Horsemanship;   a   leathern 

strap  running  across  (he  horse's  breast, 
from  one  side  of  the  saddle  to  4he  other,  to 
keep  it  in  its  place. 

BREAST'-PLOUGH,  a  sort  of  plough 
which  is  driven  forward  by  the  breast,  and 
Is  ascd  in  paring  off  turf  from  the  land. 


BRBAST'-WHBEL,  a  water-wheel,  whicta 
receives  the  water  at  about  half  ItM  heiffht, 
or  at  the  level  of  its  axis. 

BREAST'-WORK,  a  Military  term  for 
works  thrown  up  to  protect  the  b^egrera 
against  the  fire  of  the  besieged.    It  takes 

its  name  from  its  usaal  height. A  Sea 

term  for  the  balustrade  of  the  quarter-deck. 
BRECCIA,  Pudding  Stone,  a  natural  con- 
glomerate, consistlng-of  fragments  of  atones 
united  by  some  cement. 

BREECH,  or  BRITCH,  the  hinder  put 

of  a  gun,  from  the  cascabel  to  the  bore. 

Also  a  Sea  term  for  the  angle  of  a  knee- 
timber  in  a  ship. 

BRBEOH'ING,  or  BRITCH1NG,  a  rope 
used  to  secure  the  guns  of  ships  of  war, 
and  prevent  them  from  recoiling  too  mnch 
when  discharged. 

BRBBCH'-LOADERS,  flreams  which  are 
charged  not  at  the  muzzle  but  at  the  other 
end  of  the  barreL  Various  contrivances 
have  been  adopted  to  render  such  a  mode 
of  charging  easy  and  secure. 

BREEIKING,  In  Husbandry,  the  learlner 
of  cattle  or  live  stock  of  different  kinds, 
particularly  by  crossing  or  miugUng  one 
species  or  variety  with  another,  so  as  to 
improve  the  species. 

BREEZB  (Mse:  Fr.),  a  shifting  wind, 
that  blows  from  sea  or  land  for  some 
certain  hours  in  the  day  or  night ;  common 
in  Africa,  and  some  puts  of  the  Bast  and 
West  Indies.  The  sea-breeze  is  only  sen> 
sible  near  the  coasts ;  it  commonly  rises 
in  the  morning,  about  nine,  prooeedlngr 
slowly,  in  a  fine  small  black  curl  on  the 
water,  towards  the  shore ;  it  increases  gra- 
dually till  twelve,  and  dies  away  about  five. 
Upon  its  ceasing,  the  land-breeze  com- 
mences, which  increases  till  twelve  at  night, 
and  is  succeeded  in  the  morning  by  the  sear 

breeze  again. Bbbbzb  (braUe:  Fr.),  in 

Brick-making,  small  sshes  and  cinders, 
sometimes  made  use  of  instead  of  coals,  for 
the  burning  of  bricks. 

BRBVB  ibrevia,  short :  LaL>,  In  Music,  a 
note  equal  in  lengrth  to  two  semlbreves,  or, 
when  dotted,  to  three:  the  long  is  twice 
the  length  of  the  breve,  and  the  large 
twice  the  length  of  the  long. 

BRE'VET  (Fr.),  a  Military  term,  ez> 
presslve  of  nominal  promotion  without  ad- 
ditional pay :  thus,  a  brevet  major  does  the 
duty  of  a  attain,  and  draws  pay  as  sncb. 
The  word  is  borrowed  from  a  French  term 
signifying  a  royal  act  granting  some  favour 
or  privilege ;  as  brtMt  d^invmtkm,  a  patent 
privilege. 

BREnriART  (breviartum,  a  summary: 
LaL),  the  book  containing  the  daily  service 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  Originally  every- 
body was  obliged  to  read  the  breviary ;  but 
by  degrees  the  obligation  was  confined  to 
the  clergy  in  holy  orders  or  holding  bene- 
fices, who  are  enjoined,  under  penalty  of 
mortal  sin  and  ecclesiastical  censure,  to  re* 
cite  it  at  home  when  they  cannot  attend  to 
it  in  public  In  the  fourteenth  century 
there  was  a  particular  reservatioa  granted 
in  favour  of  bishops,  who  were  allowed,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  to  pass  three  days 
without  reciting  the  breviary.  It  was  for- 
merly much  longer  than  at  present :  hence 
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Ita  name.  The  breviaries  uaed  in  dUIerent 
places,  and  1>7  dtflerent  rell^looa  orders,  are 
extremely  different. In  Roman  Anti- 
quity, a  boolt  first  introdnoed  by  Angnstns, 
contalnlnfT  an  account  of  tbe  number  of 
men  In  the  army,  the  quantity  of  public 
money  in  the  treasuriefl,  Ac,  and  other 
matters  of  importance. 

BRB'VIATOR  (an  aJbbrevtator :  Lot),  an 
oflDcer  under  the  eastern  empire,  whose 
business  It  was  to  write  and  translate  briefs. 
One  who  draws  .up  the  Pope's  briefs. 

BRBYI'ER  ibrevU,  short :  Lai.),  in  Print- 
In?,  a  small  kind  of  type  or  letter,  between 
minioH  and  baurifeoU. 

BRFBBRY,  the  act  of  preraflinff  upon 
any  indlTidual  to  do  a  legal  or  illegal  act  for 
the  sake  of  reward.  A  member  of  parlia- 
ment prored  to  hare  been  guilty  of  bribery 
Uit^cB  his  seat,  and  is  lined  lOOOI.  Any  one 
attempting  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament 
\>y  bribery,  thongAi  nnsscoessful.  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  flue.  The  giving  of  abribe 
directly  or  Indirectly,  for  the  purpose  of 
ot)tainlng  an  election  to  parliament,  is  a 
m  i  sdemeanour ;  and  besides  the  punishment 
ot  this,  the  giver  is  to  be  fined  1001.,  the 
receiver  lOL  Meat,  drink,  or  entertainment 
t)ostowed  to  corrupt  a  voter,  is  puniehable 
with  a  forfeiture  of  SOL  by  him  who  gives 
It,  and  Incapacity  of  voting  in  him  who 

BRICK  (fnieke:  Dut),  a  composition  of 
argillaceous  earth,  first  moistened  and  made 
nne  by  treading  and  grinding,  then  formed 
into  rectangular  solids  8^  Inches  long,  3^ 
inches  thick,  and  4  Inches  wide,  when 
tiurned.   The  dimensions  of  ftre  bricks  are 
?nmewbat  different;  they  are  longer  and 
thinner.    The  different  varieties  of  bricks 
arc— iiMi<m«,  which  are  yellowish,  of  a  uni- 
form colour  and  texture ;  seeoTute,  which  are 
somewhat  Inferior;  red  and  grey  Hoeka; 
place  briekt,  and  pecmngB,  which,  being  tur- 
ihcflt  from  the  fire,  and  not  well  burnt,  have 
little  durability:  frur«  and  eUnkerB,  massesof 
I'tlck  ran  togetner  by  the  heat ;  /lr»4rieilw, 
paving-briek$,  eompcus-brickt  (made  circular 
on  the  plan,  and  used  for  walling  weUs,  &c); 
Dutch  tiimkerB,  or  Flemish  Meka,  which 
are  of  a  very  small  aixe.    Bricks  are  baked 
or  burnt  in  a  kiln,  or  in  a  elamp,  to  serve 
instead  of  stones  in  building.    Place  bricks 
and  stocks  are  used  In  common  walling; 
malms,  which  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
hard,  and  well  burnt,  are  used  In  the  outside 
of  buildings,  snd  the  best  kind  of  them 
with  red  bricks,  called  cutting  bricks,  are 
used  in  the  arches  over  windows  and  doors, 
I  being  rubbed  to  a  centre,  and  gauged  to  a 
height.  An  able  workman  will  make,  by 
'  hand,  6000  common  bricks  in  a  day,  but 
I  inacbinerj  is  now  generally  employed  in 
the  dllferent  operations  of  making  bricks, 
I  tiles,  and  draining  pipes.    The  use  of  un- 
I'urnt  bricks  Is  of  great  antiquity ;  they  are 
I  found  In  the  Roman  and  Grecian  monu- 
'  monts,  and  even  in  the  ruins  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon.   They  were  dried  in  tbe  sun, 
lii'tcad  of  being  burned,  and  were  mixed 
with  chopped  straw  to  give  them  tenacity. 
Owing  to  Uie  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  cUmste,  they  acquired  such  hardness  as 
to  last  for  several  thousand  yeai^    The 


ancient  Roman  bricks  were  thinner,  and  oi 
a  different  shape  from  ours ;  they  were  verj 
durable,  and  vast  quantities  of  them  rem^ 
to  the  present  day. 

BRIDE  (firjfd :  Sax.)  Among  the  Greekl 
it  was  customary  for  the  bride  to  be  con< 
ducted  from  her  father's  house  to  her  hua< 
band's  in  a  chariot,  the  evening  being 
chosen  for  that  purpose  to  conceal  her 
blushes :  she  was  placed  in  the  middle,  her 
husband  sitting  on  one  side,  and  one  of  her 
most  intimate  friends  on  the  other ;  torches 
were  carried  before  her,  and  she  was  enter- 
tained on  the  journey  with  a  song  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  they  arrived, 
the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot  they  rode  in 
was  burned,  to  signify  that  the  bride  was 
never  to  return  to  her  father's  house. 
Among  the  Romans,  when  a  bride  was 
carried  home  to  her  husband's  house,  she 
was  not  to  touch  the  threshold  at  her  first 
entrance,  but  was  to  leap  over  it.  In  Ger- 
many Che  corresponding  word  bratU  is  given 
to  a  woman  between  her  betrothal  and  her 
marriage ;  and  in  that  country  she  ceases  to 
be  a  bride  when  she  becomes  one  amongst 
ourselves. 

BRI'DEGROOM  (&ry<f,  a  bride ;  snd  gv- 
man,  to  take  care  of :  Sax.'),  a  term  used 
immediately  before  and  sf ter  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

BRIDGE  (brteg :  Sax.),  any  structure  car- 
ried across  water  or  a  roadway,  and  usually 
made  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  or  metal,  but 
sometimes  of  basket-work  or  canes.    Its 
strength  depends  on  its  form.  Its  materials, 
and  the  permanence  of    the   abutments. 
Among  the  bridges  of  antiquity,  that  built 
by  Tnqan  over  the  Danube  is  considered  to 
be  the  most  magnificent ;  it  was  erected  on 
twenty  piers,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  In 
height,  and  the  opening  from  one  pier  to 
another  was  a  hundred  and  seven^  feet 
wide :  the  piers  of  this  fine  bridge  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  Danube,  between  Servla 
and  Moldavia,  a  little  above  Nicopolls.   In 
Great  Britain,  the  art  of  building  bridges 
appears  to  have  been  diligently  studied  from 
early  times.   The  most  ancient  bridge  in 
England  is  the  Gothic  triangular  bridge  at 
Croyland  in  Lincolnshire,  said  to  have  been 
built  in  880;  but  the  ascent  is  so  steep  that 
none  but  foot  passengers  can  go  over  it. 
The  longest  bridge  in  England  is  ttual  over 
the  Trent,  at  Burton  in  Staffordshire,  built 
in  the  ISth  century.    It  consists  of  thirty- 
four  arches,  and  la  1545  feet  in  length. 
Among  the  great  architectural  works  d  our 
own  times  are  Waterloo  and  New'  London 
bridgea   The  former  consists  of  nine  ellip- 
tical arches  of  120  feet  span  each ;  It  is  1250 
feet  long,  and  has  a  flat  surface  In  Its  whole 
course.   The  latter,  which  was  commenced 
in  1824,  and  finished  in  1831,  consists  of  five 
elliptical  arches,  the  centre  one  being  163 
feet  span,  and  the  least  of  Uiem  being  larger 
than  any  stone  arch  of  this  description  ever 
before  erected.  This  magnificent  structure, 
which  was  built  after  a  design  of  tbe  lat€ 
John  Rennle,  contains  about  130,000  tonsol 
granite,  measures  083  feet  from  the  extre 
mlties  of  the  abutments,  with  68  feet  o: 
roadway  between  the  parapets,  and  cos 
about  two  millions  sterling.    There  ar 
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sort  of  tpnuu  much  resembling  oata  In  the 
Btalk,  leaf,  Ac;  whence  It  haa  also  been 
called  oat  graaa.  It  belongs  to  the  genua 
Bramua. 

BRCVMIKE  (brBnuu,  a  bad  odour :  €hr.\  fn 

diemlstiy,  a  liquid  element  of  an  Intense 

I  red  colour.     It  la  very  Tolatile,  and  boila  at 

I  145p  F.      Ita  apeelflc  gnylty  la  T9.     Ita 

I  vapour  IM  very  auflocatlng  and  baa  an  offen- 

;  aire  odour.  Like  etalorine,  vhieli  It  reaem- 

I  l>Iea  in  moat  of  ita  propertlea,  its  aolutlon 

In  water  haa  bleaching  propertlea.    It  la 

obtained  from  the  bittern  of  aea  water  or 

the  waahinga  of  the  aahea  of  seaweed. 

BBON'CHI  (brcnehot,  the  throat:  €h:\ 

ill  Anatomy,  the  ramiflcationa  of  the  trachea 

I  or  windpipe,  which  convey  the  air  to  the 

I   lunga.  — BroN^iaJ     Glands,     absorbent 

,  glands  aitnated  at  the  root  of  the  lungs. 

I  Bronehtal  ArUriet  and  YeinBt  thoae  which 

,  accompany  the  bronchiie  into  the  lungs. 

BBON'CHOCELS  (firofuho9,  the  throat; 

and  klU,  a  tumour:    Or.),  in  Surgery,  a 

tumour  occurring  in  theanterlor  part  of  the 

neck.   rSeeGoiTKBj 

BBONOHOT'OMr  (frroncAos,  the  throat; 
I   and  ttnmo,  I  cut :  Or.),  in  Surgery,  an  inct- 
Bi<m  made  in  the  windpipe ;  which  is  necea- 
aary  In  many  cases,  and  especially  In  a 
violent  quinsy,  to  prevent  suffocation  from 
the  great  inflammation  or  tumidity  of  the 
parts.    It  Is  alao  aometlmea  called  laryngo- 
>  tomp  and  traekeotomy. 
1       BBONZB  (brotuo:  JtaL),  an  alloy  which, 
I  when  intended  for  statues,  is  composed  of 
9l|  per  cent,  of  copper,  5}  per  cent,  of  zinc, 
and  about  1|  per  cent,  of  tin  and  lead.   The 
ancients  used  bronze  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes;  hence,  arma  and  other  Inatru- 
'  menta,  medala  and  atatuea  of  this  metal, 
are  to  be  found  In  all  cabinets  of  antiqul- 
;  tlea.   The  modema  have  alao  made  much 
'   use  of  bronzflL  particularly  for  statues  ex- 
iMsed  to  accidents  or  the  influence  of  the 
aemospbere,  and  for  caats  of  celebrated  an- 
I   tiquea.    Bronze  of  a  good  quality  acquires, 
by  oxidation,  a  flne  green  tint,  called  patina 
aiMaua,  or  eerugo,  which  appearance  ia  imi- 
tated by  an  artiflefal  process  called  broming. 
BROOM,  the  ^partium  seoparitan  of  bo- 
tanlsts,  a  well-known  leguminous  shrub, 

from  which  a  yellow  dye  Is  obtained. 

The  Butehei*9  Broom  is  a  small  shrub  with 
prickly  leaves,  named  by  botanlats  Butena 
acatoafMS,  nal  ord.  LUiaeea. 

BROWS'ISTS,  in  Church  History,  a  reli- 
gious sect,  which  sprang  up  in  England  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and 
was  long  known  under  the  denomination  of 
IndependmU.  Their  leader  waa  Bobert 
Brown,  bom  at  Northampton  ;  yet  hla  name 
waa  not  adopted  Inr  them,  bat  rather  glren 
to  them  by  their  ad  veraarles  aa  a  nickname. 
They  equally  disliked  episcopacy  and  pres- 
bftertanism.  They  condemned  the  solemn 
cclpbratton  of  marrlagea  in  chnrchea,  main- 
taining that,  matrimony  being  a  civil 
eontnct,  the  conflrmation  of  it  ought  to 
proceed  from  the  magistrate ;  an  opinion 
rather  la  accordance  with  recent  enact- 
menu  of  our  legialatnre  on  thia  subject. 
Tber  also  rejected  all  forms  of  prayer,  and 
held  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  not  to  be 
tedted  as  such,  being  given  onlr  aa  a  model 


upon  whldi  to  found  our  auppllcations. 
Any  lay  brother  waa  allowed  the  liberty  of 
exhorting  the  congregation,  and,  after  the 
sermon,  of  reaaonlng  upon  the  doctrinea 
that  had  been  preached.  In  a  word,  every 
church  on  their  model  la  a  body  corporate, 
amenable  to  no  claas,  synod,  convocation, 
or  other  jurisdiction  whatever.  During 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  laws  were  enforced 
againat  the  Brownista  with  great  aevcrlty, 
and  accordingly  many  retired  and  settled 
at  Amsterdam,  where  their  church  flour- 
ished nearly  a  century. 

BRU'MAL  (brumalls,  from  brumo,  the 
winter  solstice :  LaL),  relating  to  the  win- 
ter quarter  of  the  year,  which  begins  at  the 
shortest  day. 

BET'ONT,  BLACK.  [See  Tajl] 

BRT'OKT,  WILD.  [See  CUOUnBiTAOXJK.1 

BUB'BLB  ibobbel:  DwL),  a  vesicle  of 
water,  Ac,  filled  with  air. — Bubble,  In 
Commerce,  a  term  given  to  any  delusive 
acheme  or  project  for  raising  money  on 
Imaginary  or  false  pretences ;  as  the  famous 
'  South  Sea  bubble,'  which  see. 

BU'BO,  a  genus  of  owls,  to  which  oui 

eagle  owl  belongs. Bubo  (&ou2>0n,agland 

in  the  groin  :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  the  name  of 
any  tumour  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
groin  or  axilla. 

BU'BONOCELB  CbmibOn,  a  gland  In  the 
groin:  and  klU,%  tumour:  Or.),  in  Medi- 
cine, the  Inguinal  hernia,  a  rupture  of  the 
groin,  form^  by  a  prolapsus  of  the  intes- 
tines or  omentum. 

BUOAVI'ER,  or  BUCCAVE'ER,  a  name 
applied  to  those  piratical  adventurers, 
chiefly  English  and  French,  who,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  committed  the  most 
terrible  depredations  on  the  Spaniards  in 
America.  The  first  French  settlers  in  the 
island  of  San  Domingo  had  been  taught  by 
the  Caribbee  Indiana  how  to  cure  the  flesh 
of  the  wild  cattle  and  boars  they  killed,  and 
the  preserved  meat  was  called  houean  by  the 
Indiana.  Whence  the  French  formed  a  verb 
boueaner,  to  dry  without  aalt,  and  from  this 
came  the  words  Boucanier  and  Buc<^eer. 

BUCCINA  iLat.),  an  ancient  musical  and 
military  Instrument,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  modem  trumpet. 

BUCCINA'TOB  (^  trumpeter,  from  the 
last :  Lai.),  In  Anatomy,  a  muscle  of  the 
cheek,  so  called  tfom  Its  offloe  of  forcing 
out  the  breath. 

BUCCINUM  (same  derio.),  a  genus  of 
molluscs,  to  which  the  common  whelk 
belongs. 

BUCCULA  (.Lot,  from  bwea,  the  cheek). 
In  Antiquity,  that  part  of  the  helmet  which 
protected  the  cheeks. 

BDCENTAUR  {houketOauroa,  a  centaur: 
Or.),  the  name  of  the  large  vessel  which  the 
Venetians  formerly  used  In  the  ceremony 
of  espousing  the  sea.  This  took  place  an- 
nually on  Ascension  Day.  The  Doge  threw 
a  gold  ring  Into  the  Adriatic,  saying* '  De«- 
ponsamus  te,  mare,  in  signum  veri  perpe- 
tuique  dominL'  We  wed  thee.  O  sea.  as  a 
token  of  true  and  everlasting  dominion. 

BD'OEROS  (bona,  an  ox ;  and  hero*,  a  horn: 
Or.),  a  genusof  birds  belonging  to  the  ordor 
of  Pataerea.  They  are  the  hora-bills  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  remark 
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able  for  bsTlng  a  large  homy  appendage  of 
a  eellnlar  Btmctnre,  growing  on  the  vpper 
dlvlBlon  of  the  beak.    Its  nae  ia  not  known. 

BUOK  (buee  :Baae.),  the  male  of  the  tallow- 
deer.  In  hla  flTBt  year,  a  back  is  called  a 
fawn ;  In  the  lecond,  a  pricket ;  the  thinl,  a 
sorel ;  the  fourth,  a  sore ;  the  fifth,  a  back 
of  the  first  head:  and  the  sixth,  a  great 
back.  The  word  is  also  ased  to  denote  the 
male  of  the  hare  and  rabbit  tribes. 

BTTOKIjBR,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour 
nsed  bj  the  ancients,  commonly  composed 
of  hides,  strengthened  with  plates  of  metsL 
— BuoKunu,  YoTiTB,  were  those  conse- 
crated to  the  gods,  and  hung  up  io  their 
temples,  in  oommemoration  of  some  hero, 
or  as  a  thfliksgiving  for  a  victory  obtained 
over  an  enemy,  whose  bucklers  taken  in 

war  were  offered  as  a  trophy. Buoklkbs. 

in  Naval  language,  are  pieces  of  wood  fitted 
together  to  stop  the  hawse-holes,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  ship  from  taking  in  too  much 
water  In  a  heavy  sea. 

BUOK'RAM  (Jbouffntn:  Fr,),  a  sort  of 
coarse  cloth  made  of  hemp,  gummed,  calen- 
dered, and  dyed  of  several  colours.  It  is 
nsed  in  drapery,  garments,  ftc.,  whidi  re- 
quire to  be  kept  stiff  to  their  form. 

BUOK' W  UK  AT,  the  seeds  of  the  JVifopy- 
rum  etevienhim,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Paiifgonaeea.  cultivateid  as  food. 

BUOOL'IO  (boukoUkoB,  pastoral :  Gr.\  in 
ancient  Poetry,  a  poem  relating  to  shepherds 
and  rural  aflalra.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  ancient  bucolics  are  those  of  YlrgiL 

BUBD^IBM,  or  BOOiyHISM.  an  ancient 
system  of  religion  which  originated  in 
India,  i^ere  it  is  now  extinct,  and  whence 
it  was  carried  to  Oeylon,  Thibet,  China,  and 
Japan.  Its  adherents  at  the  present  day 
have  been  calculated  to  amount  to  several 
hundred  miUiona.  The  priority  of  Budd- 
hism and  Brahminism,  which  nave  many 
points  of  identity,  has  been  much  disputed. 
The  founder  of  this  religion  was,  according 
to  tradition,  the  son  of  an  Indian  king.  He 
is  known  by  several  names,  such  as  Sakya- 
sinha.  the  lion  of  the  race  of  Bakya,  and 
Buddha  or  the  sage.  In  China,  the  latter 
name  has  been  corrupted  into  Po-ta  and  Fo. 
After  Bakyasinha's  death,  and  to  fill  his 
place,  a  soeeession  of  perfect^  virtuous 
souls  have  descended  upon  earth,  and  as- 
sumed human  forms,  for  the  welfare  of 
nuinkind ;  and  it  ia  believed  in  Thibet  that 
the  Grand^Lama  of  Thibet  is  his  successor 
for  the  time  being.  [See  LamaismJ  The 
sacred  writings  of  the  Buddhists  are  very 
numerous;  they  were  originally  composed 
in  Sanskrit,  j^m  which  they  were  after- 
wards translated  Into  other  tongues.  It 
would  seem  ^at  there  was  a  belief  in  a 

Srimeval  Deity  named  Adl-Buddha,  or  the 
Irst  Buddha,  and  that  he  was  the  first 
person  of  the.  trinity,  the  other  two  persons 
being  Dbnrma  and  Sunga,  answering  to 
Brahma,  Siva,  an^  Vishnu,  of  the  Brahmins. 
The  trident  borne  by  the  priests  is  emble- 
matical of  this  trinity.  The  principal  tenets 
of  Buddhism  are,  that  the  worid  and  all  it 
contains  are  manifestations  of  the  Deity, 
but  of  a  transient  and  delusive  character; 
tlMt  the  human  soul  Is  an  emanation  of  the 
Deity,  and,  after  death,  will  be  bound  to 


matter,  and  rabjeeted  to  the  mtoflrtea  of  life, 
unless  the  Individual  to  Wkuan  It  btf  onga, 
by  the  attainment  of  wladom  tfaroogli 
prayor  and  oontemplation.  aecarea  Its  reab- 
sorption  into  the  Deity.  The  aatborltj  of 
tbe  Yedaa,  the  sacred  hooka  of  the  Brab- 
mtns,  is  reacted,  as  well  aa  the  aacrllloea, 
ceremonies,  and  other  reilglona  olMer- 
vanoes  of  the  Hindoos,.  There  la  no  dia- 
tlnction  of  caste,  and  the  priests,  wlio  are 
not  forbidden  the  use  of  animal  food,  are 
obtained  from  all  classes.  Monasteries  and 
nunneries  abound  wherever  Buddliism  floo- 
rishes.  The  ceremonies  have  so  many  re- 
semblances to  tiiose  of  the  Roman  OUliolic 
church  as  to  strike  European  spectators 
with  surprise.  Amongst  the  charaeteriattcs 
of  Buddhist  temples  are  the  dagobas  and  tbA 
images  of  Buddha.  The  former  are  stone 
structures  of  a  hemispherical  or  pyramidal 
form,  supported  on  cyllndrieal  pedestaOa. 
The  Images  represent  a  human  form  stauid- 
ing,  reoUulng,  or  sitting,  with  eaiiy  Italr, 
and  ears  drawn  downwarda.  Beatdes  many 
other  monuments  of  the  ancient  vroralilp  of 
Buddha,  there  are  two  particularly  remark- 
able—the ruins  of  the  gigantic  temple 
Boro-Budor  in  Java,  and  the  five  large  8ul>- 
terranean  halls,  called  Pantah-Pando,  on 
the  way  from  Guserat  to  Halwa.  Tradition 
ascribes  these  astonishing  works  of  ancient 
Indian  architecture  and  sculpture,  vrliich 
far  surpass  the  skill  of  the  modem  Hindoos, 
to  the  Pandtts,  the  heroes  of  TwHi^n  an- 
thology. Buddhism  was  expelled  from 
India  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Bralmatns 
between  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries  of 
our  era. 
BUD'DIKG,  a  method  of         _ 

Slants.  A  bud  with  a  smaU  portion  
I  neatly  cut  off  and  transferred  to  anotlier 
tree,  a  slit  beHag  first  made  in  the  twrlc  of 
the  latter  to  receive  the  bud.  It  Is  tiien 
bound  round  with  thread  until  the  bod  bas 
grown  to  and  become  part  of  the  tree,  fnie 
branch  apringing  from  the  bad  will  afford 
flowers  and  fruit  similar  to  those  of  ttae 
from  which  it  was  taken. 

BUDB  LIGHT  (Buds,  in  Oornwali*  ^ 

the  inventor  resided).     This  name        

given  by  Mr.  Gomey  to  a  light  In  wkkiob 
oxygen  gas  was  passed  into  the  flame»  in. 
stead  of  common  air,  which  gieattly  in. 
creased  the  brilliancy  of  the  light :  but  u»e 
expense  prevented  this  arrangement  faom 
being  used  commonly.  What  Is  noir  called 
the  Buds  light  is  a  gas  fiame,  with  rwo. 
three,  or  more  concentric  burners,  cblna. 
neys  supplied  with  common  air,  and  TotU 
tors  of  peculiar  construction. 

BUD'GBT    (boHffstta,  a  bag:  JVO, 
name  given  to  the  annual  statement    of 
the  public  finances  made  to  the  Honai 
Commons. 

BUFTALO  (bosbolot  .*  Or.),  In  E00I4 
the  popohur  name  fbr  some  animals  of 
ox  tribe,  belonging  to  the  genus  Bttbatt 
The  common  bufBalo,  B.  bi<r«iKS,  hi 
domesticated  In  India,  where  they  are  ali 
wild.  They  are  very  strong  animals,  and 
have  horns  sometimes  measuring  six  f<e«ft 
in  length.  The  Oape  buffalo,  B.  eager.  Uvea 
in  large  herds  in  South  Africa.  It  la  j^ 
powerful  beast,  but  has  not  beea  domestt- 
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BnSdoMlMTe  the  raott  Tlolent  an- 
tfpiuby  to  a  red  ooloar,  and  are  most 
f  luious  and  rlndiettre :  they  are  fond  of 
atandlnff  In  the  water,  and  ewim  the 
broMleat  rirera  wtthout  bealcatlon.  [See 
Biao».3 

BITP'FBItS  dbauffer,  to  puff  ont:  Fr.\ 
elaatie  enablona  attached  to  railway  car- 
rlasea  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
shock  when  one  carriage  is  pushed  a^lnst 
another.  Thejaie  nsnallj  formed  of  strong 
aprlnss  of  atael,  or  of  rolcanixed  eaout- 
cboacL 

BUFFST'  (fy.)t  anciently  a  little  apart- 
ment aeparmted  nrom  the  rest  of  the  room 
by  alender  wooden  columna.  for  the  dlspos- 
Inflr  of  ebina,  glass,  kc 

BUFnro  Hua.),  a  singer,  or  actor,  who 
takes  tbe  homorons  part  in  comic  operas, 

Ac  

BCFOKITBa  (fri^ro,  a  toad:  LaL\  in 
Mineralogy,  a  sort  of  stone  formerly  said  to 
be  found  In  the  head  of  a  toad,  and  hence 
TQlgariy  fnilfd  ftffldirfgwfl- 

BUO  (frngg,  terror :  Qoth,),  a  troablesome 
and  dlsgnating  insect ;  the  OUomx  leetukh 
riita  of  natnrallsts. 

BU'GLOBS  (boHalBssos :  from  txnut  sn  oz ; 
and  ir2assa»  the  tongue :  Or,),  the  0»4onguia. 
In  Botany,  a  name  glren  to  plants  belong- 
ing to  aereral  distinct  genera  of  plants,  as 
Anehuaa,  LifeopHa,  and  Atptrvgo. 

BXJJj,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  chronology, 
the  eighth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  second  of  the  ciril  year ;  It  has  since 
been  called  Marshevaat  and  answers  to  our 
October. 

BUL-BUL,  an  Indian  name  for  the  night- 
ingale, whose  lores  with  the  rose  are  cele- 
brated In  eastern  poetry. 

BULB  (butbua:  Lai;  bolbo$:  Or,\  in  Bo- 
tany. Is  a  subterranean  leaf-bud  eoTered 
wlih  scales,  from  the  centre  of  which  pro- 
ceeds a  stem  with  leaves.  At  the  base  of  the 
bulb  Is  a  sort  of  disc,  from  which  the  roots 
Issue.  Bulbs  are  said  to  be  $oUd  when 
composed  of  one  uniform  lump  of  matter, 
as  in  the  tulip ;  timieoted,  when  formed  of 
a  great  number  of  coats  surrounding  one 
another,  as  hi  the  onion;  sguamoM,  or 
sea2y,  when  eomposed  of  smaller  flakes,  as 
In  the  lUy ;  duptleaie,  when  there  are  only 
two  to  each  plant;  and  aagngatB,  when 
there  la  a  congeries  of  such  roots  to  each 
plant. 

BULIIflA,  or  BUXIMT  (hmlimia,  hun- 
ger :  Or.},  a  disease  in  which  the  patient 
Is  affected  with  an  Insatiable  and  perpetual 
appetite  for  food. 

BU'LIICDS  (same  dsrfn),  a  rery  large 
genus  of  land  molluscs  allied  to  the  common 
snails.  About  700  species  (indnding  sub- 
genera) hare  been  dlBseribed,  and  some  of 
the  African  species  are  of  rery  large  sise. 
The  young  hare  sketls  In4lie  egg. 

BuLiK^BADS,  partitions  made  athwart 
a  ship,  by  which  one  part  is  divided  from 
another;  as  In  the  great  cabin,  gunnwom, 
bread-room,  Ac> 

BULL  (ftMils.*  IhU.),  in  Astronomy,  the 
eoDstellation  Taiurua.       Also,  an  edict  or 
mandate  Issued  by  the  Pope,  and  sealed 
with  the  bnlla,  a  leaden  or  gold  seal. 
BDI/LA  (a  bubble :  Xot.),  in  Antiquity,  a 


small  round  ornament  of  gold  or  silver,  la 
the  shape  of  a  heart,  worn  about  the  neck 
or  breast  of  the  children  of  the  nobility  till 
the  age  of  seventeen .  when  they  assumed 
the  toga,  and  hang'  up   the  bulla  as  an 

offering  to  the  Lam  or  household  gods. 

In  Zoology,  a  large  genus  of  gasteropod 
molluscs  with  ventrfcose  shells  which  the 
animals  more  or  less  invest.  The  gizzard  is 
furnished  with  three  calcareous  plates  by 
which  the  food  is  triturated. 

BUL'LATB  (btiZIotiw,  fn)m  last).  In  Bo- 
tany, an  epithet  for  a  leaf  having  protu- 
beiances  on  its  surface  resembling  blisters. 

BULIiBTIN,  an  ofllcial  account  of  public 
transactions  or  matters  of  general  interest. 

Bl7LL'-FI0HT,an  entertsJnment  frequent 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  at  which  wild  bulls 
are  encountered  by  men  armed  with  lanres. 

BULL'FIKCH,  a  well  known  songster  of 
the  Finch  family,  the  Pyrrhula  vulgarU  of 
ornithologists.  The  wild  bird  does  much 
injury  during  the  spring  to  gooseberry 
bushes,  cherry  trees  and  plum  trees,  by 
devouring  their  flower  buds.  Bnllflnches 
which  have  been  taught  to  warble  particular 
tunes  are  Imported  in  large  numbers  from 
Germany. 

BULIZ-FROG,  the  Rana  pipleni  of  North 
America,  the  largest  species  of  the  genus, 
so  called  because  its  voice  resembles  the 
distant  lowing  of  an  ox. 

BULT^IOM  Oniila,  an  ornament  of  metal : 
LaL)  uncoined  and  nnwrought  gold  or  sil- 
ver, of  any  degree  of  fineness. 

BULL'S'-BYB,  a  mark  in  the  centre  of  a 
target,  in  the  shape  of  a  bull's  eye,  at  which 

archers,  &&,  shoot  by  way  of  exercise. In 

Astronomy,  AUUbaran,  a  star  of  the  first 

msgnltude  In  ttie  constellation  Taurus. 

Among  seamen,  a  small  obscure  cloud 
ruddy  in  the  middle,  generally  the  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  a  great  storm. — In 
Architecture,  any  small  circular  opening  or 
window. 

BUL' WABK  (bolt  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  and 
f0«rJfc,  a  work:  OoOl),  in  Fortification,  a 
mound  of  earth  capable  of  resisting  cannon- 
shot.  It  is  now  termed  a  bastion. -—The 
rails,  ice,  used  to  prevent  persons  from 
fMlIng  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  into  the  sea. 

BUM'-BOAT,  a  sort  of  wherry  used  about 
harbours  to  carry  provisions,  Ac,  for  sale 
to  ships  lying  at  a  distance. 

BUM'OAliOW  (Xnd.),  a  house  of  one  story 
with  a  thatched  roof,  such  as  Is  common  in 
India. 

BUNT  (supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
tent).  In  Nautical  language,  the  middle  part 
of  a  sail,  formed  into  a  sort  of  bag  or  hol- 
low, that  It  may  gather  more  wind. 

BUNTINB,  or  BUNT'ING,  the  thin 
woollen  stuff  of  which  the  colours,  or  flags, 
and  signals  of  ships  are  made. 

BUNrriNG  Onmtinawg,  fat  rump:  Wei). 
the  appellation  of  several  closely-allied 
birds,  of  which  the  (Tommon  Bunting, 
IBmberiza  mUiaria,  and  the  Teilow  Bunting 
or  Yellow-hammer,  B.  eUrlruUa,  may  be 
taken  as  examples. 

BUNFLINES,  small  ropes  fastened  to 
cringles,  which  serve  to  force  up  the  bxmt 
of  the  sail  for  tho  better  furling  of  IL 

BUOY  (botiie :  Fr.),  a  short  piece  of  wpod 
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or  close-hooped  barrel  fastened  by  a  rope  to 

tho  anchor,  to  point  out  its  situation. 

Also,  conical  vessels,  generally  of  large 
dimensions  and  showily  painted,  that  they 
may  be  seen  at  a  dlstaiice,  serving  to  mark 
out  the  course  a  ship  fs  to  follow  In  leaving 
a  harbour,  Ac  Sometimes  bells  are  at- 
tached to  them,  which  ring  by  their  motion, 
and  denote  their  proximity  In  foggy  wea- 
ther.  A  LiFE-BuoT  Is  Intended  to  keep 

a  person  afloat  till  he  can  be  taken  from  the 
water.  It  should  be  suspended  from  the 
stem  of  the  ship,  and  let  go  as  soon  as  any- 
body falls  overboard,  and  a  light  may  be 
attached  to  It  which  is  kindled  by  its  fall. 
If  the  accident  happens  by  night.  It 
usually  consists  of  two  hollow  copper 
vessels  connected  together,  and  of  buoy- 
ancy sufBcient  to  support  one  man  leaning 
upon  them. 

fiU'PHAGA  (boiu,  an  ox ;  and  phago  I  eat : 
Or.\  in  Ornithology,  a  genus  of  South 
African  birds  allied  to  the  Starlings.  The 
species  are  termed  Beef-eaters,  or  Cattle- 
pickers,  from  their  settling  upon  the  backs 
of  oxen  and  other  nrminants,  to  peck  out 
with  their  beaks  the  maggots  of  bot  flies 
deposited  under  the  hide. 

BUPRES'TIS  (bouprMis :  from  botts,  an 
ox;  and  pretho,  I  swell  out :  Or.),  in  Ento- 
mology, a  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  a 
large  family,  the  species  of  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  brilliant  colours  and  me- 
tallic lustre  of  their  wing  cases.  These 
are  frequently  employed  in  the  decoration 
of  ladles'  dresses. 

BUR'DEN,  the  contents  of  a  ship,  or  tho 

number  of  tons  which  a  vessel  will  carry. 

BUBDSK  (bourdon,  the  drone  of  a  musical  In- 
strument :  Fr.\  in  Music,  that  part  of  a  song 
which  is  repeated  at  every  verse  or  stanza. 

BUREAU'  (an  ofllce :  Fr.\  In  its  primary 
sense,  was  a  cloth  covering  a  tablo ;  next  a 
writing-table ;  and  afterwards  the  chamber 
of  an  officer  of  government,  and  the  body 
of  subordinates  who  labour  under  his  di- 
rection. 

BUR'GAGB  (buyyA,  aborongh ;  from  heorg  i 
8ax^),  an  ancient  tenure  In  boroughs  by 
which  the  inhabitants  hold  their  lands,  Ac 
of  the  king,  or  other  lord  of  the  borough, 
at  a  certain  yearly  rent.  There  are  also 
peculiarities  as  to  descent.  A  dwelling- 
house  in  a  borough  was  also  formerly 
called  a  burgage. 

BUR'GESS  (bourgeoig  :Pr.),m  Inhabitant 
of  a  borough,  or  one  who  possesses  a  tene- 
ment within  it.  Also  the  representative  of 
a  borough  in  parliament.  Also,  tho  person 
who  has  the  right  to  vote  on  the  (dectlon 
of  municipal  officers. 

BUR'GLART  (burgi  kctroctnium,  robbery 
of  a  burgh :  Lot.),  In  Law,  the  breaking  and 
entering  the  dwelling  of  another  in  the 
night,  with  the  intent  to  commit  some 
felony.  The  like  offence  committed  by  day 
Is  called  house-breaking. 

BUR'GOMASTER,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  towns  in  Holland  and  Germany. 

BU'RIN  (Fr.),  an  Inscrument  of  tempered 
steel  used  for  engraving  on  copper,  &c  One 
end  is  ground  off  obliquely  so  as  to  produce 
a  point,  and  the  other  Is  Inserted  in  a  short 
wooden  handle. 


BURLETTA  (bwrlart,  to  Jeat :  iZoL),  a 
light,  comic  species  of  musical  dranm. 

BURN'ING.   [See  Ck)XBuaTioir.] 

BURNING-GLASS,  a  convex  lens  wfalcb 
collects  and  concentrates  to  a  focus  the 
rays  of  beat  that  fall  upon  It  from  the  snu ; 
BO  that  a  piece  of  wood,  or  other  bodyeaaily 
Inflammable,  Is  kindled  when  held  In  the 

focus. BiTRKiiro  MiSBOsa,  or  apeeula, 

are  concave  surfaces,  which  reflect  the  raya 
of  heat  to  a  focus.  Among  the  ancients, 
the  burning  mirrors  of  Archimedes  and  Pro- 
clus  are  famous.  By  the  former,  the  Ro- 
man navy  was  set  on  Are  and  consumed,  at 
the  distance  of  a  bow-shot;  and  by  the 
latter,  according  to  Zonaras,  the  navy  of 
Vitellius,  while  besieging  Byzantium,  was 
burnt  to  ashes.  By  means  of  a  mirror  made 
by  Vlllette,  a  French  artist  of  Lyons,  a  six- 
pence was  melted  in  seven  seconds  and  a 
half,  and  a  halfpenny  in  sixteen  seconds. 
This  mirror  was  47  Inches  wide,  and  erround 
to  a  spherical  surface  of  76  Inches  radiua, 
so  that  its  focus  was  about  38  Inches  from 
the  vertex.  Its  substance  was  a  composi- 
tion of  tin,  copper,  and  bismuth. 

BUR'REIi-SHOT  (bourreUer,  to  torture: 
Pr.),  small  shot,  nails,  pieces  of  old  Iron, 
&c,  put  Into  cases,  to  be  discharged  out  of 
ordnance. 

BUR'SiB  HUGO'S^  (mucous  pouches. 
Mod.  Lot.),  in  Anatomy,  bags  which  secrete 
a  mucous  fat  that  serves  to  lubricate  ten- 
dons, muscles,  and  bones,  in  order  to  render 
their  motion  easy. 

BURR'-STONB,  the  hard  tough  stone  of 
which  the  grinding  stones  of  flour  mills  are 
made,  cut  out  of  some  igneous  rock.  Mill- 
stones from  the  trachyte  of  the  Eifel  dis- 
trict on  the  Rhino  are  exported  to  many 
countries. 

BUR'SAR  (biar$(i,  a  purse :  Mod.  LaL),  in 
the  English  Universities,  the  treasurer  of  a 
college :  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  a  stu- 
dent whose  success  in  his  studies  has 
gained  for  him  a  pension. 

BUSH'-HARROW,  an  implement  of  hus- 
bandry for  harrowing  grass  lands  and 
covering  grass  or  clover  seeda  It  con- 
sists of  a  frame  with  three  or  more  Imuv, 
In  which  bushes  are  interwoven. 

BUSH'MEN,  or  BOSJESMEN,  a  savage 
tribe  living  In  South  Africa,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  English  settlements.  They 
are  more  wild  and  ferocious  than  either  the 
Oaflres  or  Hottentots. 

BUS'KIN,  a  kind  of  high  shoe,  anciently 
worn  by  tragedians ;  also  a  sort  of  leather 
stocking  serving  the  purpose  of  a  boot. 

BUST,  or  BUSTO  (JtaL),  in  Sculpture,  a 
figure  or  portrait  showing  only  the  head 
and  shoulders,  the  arms  being  absent. 

BUSTARD,  a  name  griven  to  some  birds 
belougrlng  to  the  genus  Otis,  placed  amongst 
the  GraUcB  or  Waders.  They  are  heavy 
birds,  without  much  power  of  flight,  and 
swift  ruling.  The  Great  Bustard  seems  to 
have  become  extinct  in  England.  The  Littla 
Bustard  is  occasionally  a  winter  visitor. 

BUTCH'BR-BIRDS,  a  species  of  Lahius, 
which  see. 

BUTTER  (boviuron :  from  bou$,  a  cow ; 
and  turo$,  cheese:  Or.),  a  fat  unctuous  sub- 
stance, procured  from  the  cream  of  milk  bv 
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ehnmfng'.  Ttala  kind  of  oil,  in  its  natural 
eondliioc,  is  dietribnted  through  all  the 
Bubstanee  of  the  millc  in  very  small  partf- 
dea,  whldh  are  Interposed  between  the 
caseous  and  serons  parts,  among  which  it  is 
suspended  by  a  slight  adherence,  but  with- 
out belner  disBOlred.  Being  in  the  same  state 
as  oil  In  emulsions,  it  causes  the  milk  to  be 
white ;  and  separating  by  rest,  it  ascends 
to  the  snrface,  and  forms  a  cream.  It  was 
only  at  a  late  period  that  the  Greeks  appear 
to  hare  had  any  notion  of  butter ;  their 
poets  make  no  mention  of  it,  and  yet  they 
frequently  spoik  of  milk  and  cheese.  The 
Romans  used  butter  only  as  a  medicine, 

nerer  as  a  nutriment. Buttbr,  a  name 

given  in  old  books  of  chemistry  to  several 
metallic  chlorides,  on  account  of  their  ap- 
pearance when  newly  prejMtred.  Hence  there 
are  the  butters  of  aaUimony,  oinenACj  &c. 

BUTTrBBCUP,  the  common  name  of 
some  wild  species  of  BamuncuXiu, 

BUirrERFLIES,  a  well-known  tribe  of 
lepidopterous  insects,  distinguished  from 
moths  by  having  the  antennas  clubbed  at 
the  end,  carrying  tite  wings  upright  when 
in  a  state  of  repose,  and  being  destitute  of 
any  apparatus  to  connect  them  during 
fifgrht.    cs««  Lbpidopts&a.] 

BU'TTER-TREE,  a  tree  found  by  Mungo 
Park,  In  the  Interior  of  Africa,  yielding 
from  its  kernels,  by  pressure,  a  white,  firm, 
rich  butter.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  have 
been  some  species  of  Bassta,  nat.  ord.  Sapo- 
tacea,  an  order  containing  other  trees  with 
oily  fruits. 

BUTHTBR-WORT.  an  English  plant  with 
purple  flowers,  growing  in  bogs,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  genua  i^ingruicuto,  nat.  ord.  Leor 
tOmlarioeeeB. 

BUrrroOK  (jabouttr,  to  Join  end :  Fr.)  of 
a  ship.  Is  that  part  which  is  right  astern, 
from  the  tack  upwards ;  and  a  ship  is  said 
to  have  a  broad  or  a  narrow  buttock,  ac- 
cording as  she  is  built  broad  or  narrow  at 
tbetmisom 


BUX'US  iLoL,  from  puxoa:  Cn),  a  genus 
of  evergreen  shrubs  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  BuphorbiacecB.  One  species,  the  com- 
mon boxtreo,  is  much  naed  for  the  borders 
of  flower-beds.  Boxwood  is  extremely  hard 
and  smooth,  and  therefore  arable  of  being 
wrought  with  great  neatness  by  the  turner. 
It  is  used  for  the  same  reason  by  engravers 
on  wood. 

BUZE,  a  wooden  or  leaden  pipe  to  convey 
the  air  into  mines. 

BUZ'ZARD  (Inue:  Fr.\  a  rapacious  but 
sluggish  bird  of  the  Falcon  tribe,  the  Faloo 
btiteo  of  naturalists. 

BY'-LAW8,  or  BY'E-LAWB,  private  and 
peculliur  laws  for  the  good  government  of  a 
city,  court,  or  other  community,  made  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  members.  All 
bye-laws  are  to  be  reasonable,  and  for  the 
common  benefit,  not  private  advantage  of 
any  particular  person ;  and  they  must  be 
consistent  with  the  public  laws  In  force. 

BTS'SOLITB  (bttMOA,  flax;  and  lUhoa,  a 
stone :  Or.),  a  scarce  mineral  from  the  Alps, 
occurring  in  very  delicate  fllaments,  short, 
flexible,  and  elastic  The  colour  Is  olive* 
green,  and  the  lustre  rather  silky. 

BTS'SUS  {tuasoa,  flax :  Qr.\  a  flne  linen 
among  the  ancients,  procured  from  India. 
Also  that  Egyptian  linen,  of  which  the 
tunics  of  Jewish  priests  were  made.^— • 
Btbsub,  the  flbrous  matter  by  which  some 
shell-bearing  molluscs  attach  themselves  to 
rocks  and  stones  under  water.  The  silky 
fibres  of  the  byssus  of  the  Pinna,  a  bivalve 
which  grows  to  a  large  size,  are  made  Into 
gloves,  and  other  articles  of  dress.  In  the 
island  of  Sardinia. 

BYZANTINE,  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
151.,  so  called  from  being  coined  at  Byzan- 
tium. Also  an  epithet  for  anything  pertain- 
ing to  Byzantium,  an  ancient  city  of  Thrace, 
situated  on  the  Bosphoms,  nearly  in  the 
place  where  Constantinople  now  stands. 
Also  a  style  of  Abchitbotubs. 
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I      O.  the  third  letter,  and  second  consonant 

I  of  the  alphabet.  Is  pronounced  like  k  before 

j   the  rowels  a,  o,  and  «,  and  like  «  before  e,  i, 

and  y.    Before  h  It  has  a  peculiar  sound,  as 

In  ehaace,  chalk:  In  chord  and  some  other 

words.  It  Is  hard  like  k  ;  but  in  many  French 

words  It  is  soft  before  h,  like  «,  as  in  chaise, 

\  chagrin,  kc  As  a  numeral,  O  stands  for 

,   100,  and  OO  loT  100,  &a ;  as  an  abbreviation, 

J    It  stands  for  Christ,  as  A.C.  or  B.O.,  Ante 

ChrisCuta,  or  Before  Christ,  Also,  in  ancient 

■  authors,  for  Gains,  Qesar,  consul,  clvitas, 

&C.    For  Civil,  as  D.C.L.  Doctor  of  CivULam  ; 

for  Oompanion,  as  CR  Companion  of  the 

BatX;  tor  Cross,  as  6.03.  Orand  Croat  of 

the  Bath;  for  Commander,  as  K.O.B. Knight 

Commamder  of  the  Bath;  for  Company,  as 

B  J.O.  Bast  India  Company.  It  was  a  symbol 

of  eondemnatlon  In  the  Roman  trlbunahi. 


as  an  abbreviation  for  eondemno  ;  being,  on 
this  account,  called  litera  tristis,  or  a  sor- 
rowful letter.  In  opposition  to  A,  for  aJbaolivOt 
a  Utera  scUutaris,  or  advantageous  letter. 
— rln  Music,  0  after  the  def  Is  the  mark 
of  common  time. 

OAA'BA,  or  CAA'BAH  (a  square  stone : 
Arab.\  properly  signifies  the  stone  In  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  greatly  reverenced  by  the 
Mahometans,  as  having  been  presented  to 
the  patriarch  Abraham  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 
It  is  used  also  to  indicate  the  edifice  in 
which  this  stone  is  placed.  The  Mahome- 
tans always  turn  their  faces  towards  this 
building  when  they  pray,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  they  happen  to  be.  It  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  an  asylum  for  all  sorts  of 
Criminals ;  but  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
pilgrimages  made  to  It  by  the  devout  Mus* 
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miliums,  who  pa^  so  ffrest  a  reneratlon  to 
It,  that  thej  beliere  a  aingle  sight  of  Its 
sacred  walls,  without  any  lirtlcalsr  act  of 
derotlon.  Is  as  meritorious.  In  the  sight  of 
God,  as  the  most  careful  dlsdiarge  of  one's 
duty,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year.  In  any 
other  temple, 

OABAL',  denotes  a  number  of  persons 
united  in  some  close  design,  and  Is  some* 
times  used  synonymously  with  faetton. 
This  term  was  applied  to  the  ministry  of 
Gbarles  IL,  from  the  initial  letters  of  their 
respectlTe  names,  yl&,  dlflord,  Ashley, 
Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale. 

OAB'ALA,  a  mysterious  kind  of  science 
pretended  to  have  been  dellyered  by  rere* 
latlon  to  the  andent  Jews,  and  transmitted 
by  oral  tradition  to  those  of  our  times; 
serving  for  the  interpretation  of  the  books 
both  of  nature  and  Scripture.  It  was  of 
oriental  origin,  the  woiic  of  Alexandrian 
Jews  not  long  after  the  Christian  era.  It 
was  slleged  to  haye  been  divinely  oommu- 
nlcated  to  Bsdrsa.  It  treated  of  the  nature 
of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  Tsrious  orders  of 
spirits  that  had  emanated  from  Him  in  long 
succession.  For  some  centuries  It  fell  into 
neglect,  but  was  again  studied  In  the 
middle  ages.  In  the  15th  century,  the 
famous  Picus  of  Mlrandola  was  an  enthusi- 
astic disciple  of  it. 

OAB'ALLHIB  (edbaUuBt  a  horse;  Xof.), 
pertaining  to  a  horse ;  as,  eabaltlne  aloes, 
so  called  from  Its  being  a  medicine  given 
to  horses. 

OAB'BAGB  PALM.  In  the  West  Indies 
the  Areea  oteraeea  Is  known  under  this 
name,  because  its  large  terminal  bud  is 
eaten.  Many  other  palms  In  different  places 
also  yield  an  eatable  *  cabbage,'  for  Instanoeu 
the  But8rp9  edutttf  in  Southern  Brazil,  a  tall 
graceful  tree,  40  or  fiO  feet  high,  with  a  stem 
so  slender  that  it  may  be  grasped  by  the  two 
hands.  The  tree  dies  when  the  *  cabbage* 
Is  removed. 

OAB'INBT  (jpy.),  a  place  set  apart  for 
writing,  studying,  or  preserving  anything 
that  Is  precious.   Hence  we  say  a  cabinet 

of  paintings,  curiosities,  &c Also,  the 

closet  or  private  room  in  the  royal  palace, 
where  councils  are  held.  Also,  a  certain 
number  of  the  higher  ministers  of  state 
who  determine  the  measures  and  action  of 
the  government.  These  ministers  are  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Bxchequer,  the  live  Secretaries  of  State 
for  the  Home,  Foreign,  Colonial,  War,  and 
Indian  Departments,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Postmaster-Cteneral,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

CABI'RT,  deities  greatly  venerated  by  the 
ancient  Pagans  In  Greece  and  Phonicia, 
and  supposed  to  preside  orer  metals.  Their 
nature  and  origin  are  Involved  In  great 
obscurity. 

CA'BLB,  a  large  strong  rope  or  chain, 
used  to  retain  a  vessel  at  anchor.  An  iron 
cable  is  not  liable  to  be  chafed  on  rockjf 
ground,  or  to  become  rotten  in  moisture. 
A  chain  whose  section  Is  one  inoh  breaks 
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wltti  slxteai  tons  preasnre ;  and  It  is  BenlF 
equivalent  to  a  hemp  cable  ten  Inehes  in 
diameter. 

CABCCHBD,  or  CABCySSB  (Mtodbe  .•  Old 
Fr.;  from  caput,  the  head:  Latd,  in  He- 
raldry, having  the  head  cut  doae^  ao  as  to 
have  no  neck  left, 

CABOCraB,  the  eook-room  or  kitdtcn  of 
a  Ship.  It  also  signllles  the  box  that  eoren 
the  chimney  of  a  ship. 

GAOA'DB  (jkako$,  bad :  Or.\  a  Frendi  term 
for  an  unlucky  oiterprise  In  war,  whicb 
has  been  ill  concerted  and  ill  eondneted. 

CACAO,   reee  Cocoa.] 

C AGH'ALOT,  the  Fhyseter,  or  apennaeeti 
whale; 

OACHWXIA  (Or.:  ftom  fcolm,  bad ;  and 
A«Bi<,  a  habit).  In  Medldne,  a  bad  atate  or 
habit  of  body. 

CAGH'OLONG  {Oaeh,  a  river  In  Ba]«aria ; 
and  ehUonff,  a  stone :  OalmO,  a  mllh-iNAIte 
chalcedony  found  on  the  borders  of  the 
river  dock. 

CACOCHTOiIA  0Uio§,  had;  and  ekaloe, 
chyle :  Qr.\  In  Medicine,  a  bad  chyllllcatlon, 
when  the  humour  called  chyle  la  not  duly  . 
made. 

CACCCHYMT  (iwtos,  bad ;  and  ctamoa. 
Juice :  Or.),  a  vicious  state  of  the  rital  bu-  I 
mours,  especially  of  the  blood,  arising  from 
a  disorder  of  the  secretions  or  exeretlona, 
or  trma  contagion. 

CACOBTHBS  (Or. :  from  faJkoe,  had ;  and 
ethos,  a  characteristic  disposition},  an  tU 
habit  or  propensity ;  as  the  caeoeikea  aer^ 
bendi,  an  itch  for  authorship. 

CAOOPH'ONT  (kaJBM  bad;  and  pkOml,  a 
sound :  OrX  In  Rhetoric,  an  uncouth,  bad 
tone  of  the  voice,  proceeding  from  the  III 
disposition  of  the  organs ;  but  more  gene- 
ral^ the  term  Is  applied  to  a  harsh  or 
disagreeable  eifect,  produced  by  the  too 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  letters,  or 
the  meetliMr  of  two  or  more  monoayl- 
Uibles. 

CACOT'BOPBT  (ftotoCrppMa.*  flrom  fas- 
feM,  bad ;  and  tropki,  food :  Or.},  in  Medl- 
dne, any  sort  of  vldous  nutrition. 

CAOTA'CBS,  a  nat.  ord.  of  planta,  an  * 
natives  of  America,  and  chteHy  found  in  ) 
hot  and  dry  places  within  the  tropica.  Many  I 
species  are  cultivated  In  our  hothonsea,  l 
and  are  well  known  for  their  bizarre 
shapea.  Most  of  them  are  thickly  set  with  I 
spineSb  Several  give  beautiful  flowers,  the  ) 
nlg^t-hlowing  Cereus  for  example;  and 
some  yield  an  edible  fruit,  called  the  Indian  ! 
fig  or  prickly  pear.  Some  an  long,  eylln-  . 
drlcal,  and  undulating  like  a  snake ;  otliers  | 
are  spherical  like  a  sea-nrebin.  Spedmena  j 
of  the  latter  shape  have  been  known  to  ' 
measure  between  o  and  7  feet  in  drenm- 
ferenee.  The  eoehlneal  Insect  feeds  upon 
spedes  of  cacti,  some  of  which  have  beeome 
naturalised  In  the  south  of  BuropcL 

OAOm78(lMJU<M,  a  thorny  plant :  0r.\  the 
name  of  an  American  genua  of  plants,  see 
the  last  artide. 

CADASTRAL  {eadrer,  to  square:  Fr.\ 
a  term- applied  to  the  measurement  and 
mapping  of  a  country  on  a  uniform  acalei 
The  cadastral  survey  of  Great  Britain  is  to 
be  oa  the  scale  of  n  inches  to  tlie  mile. 
The  ordnance  survey  of  Bngiandand  Walea. 
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already  exeaitad*  Is  on  tbe  loUe  of  1  inoti 
Co  the  w»fi*»T 

GAI>a>I8k  or  OAIXDIOB  (tadoM,  a  cask : 
Or.y,  the  worm4Uce  larraa  of  seTeral  species 
of  f oor-wlBged  flies,  of  tlie  genus  Phxyganea 
(order  Driduptera).  which  haunt  marshy 
plaeesL  Tbe  larva  form  cases,  open  at  each 
end,  of  srarel,  fte^  in  which  they  reside, 
inuneiBed  in  water.  Caddis  worms  are  used 
as  bait  hy  anglers. 

GA'DSNCK  ieadmua:  itolO,  In  Gnunmar, 
the  fall  of  the  Toioe :  also  the  flow  of  verses 
or  periods.'-^  In  Dancing,  the  term  is 
used  when  the  steps  follow  the  notes  and 
measnrea  of  the  mnsla In  Horseman- 
ship, the  cadence  is  the  measure  or  pro- 
portion observed  by  a  horse  in  all  his 
motionsL In  Musfc,  it  is  a  panse  or  sus- 
pension at  the  end  of  an  air,  or  at  the  ter- 
mination of  a  proper  chord. 

OADBT'  Ca  younger  brother:  J^VO,  one 
who  is  trained  up  for  the  army  by  a  course 
of  military  discipline,  snch  as  that  enforced 
at  the  militaiy  colleges  of  Woolwich,  Ad- 
dtscombe,  Ac. Gadbtship,  the  com- 
mission which  was  given  to  a  cadet  to  enter 
tbe  Bast  India  Company's  service. 

OA'OI,  a  civil  Judge  or  magistrate  in  the 
Turldah  empire. 

GAJ/MIUM  ileadmia,  calamine,  an  ore  of 
Einc :  OrX  a  ductile  and  malleable  white 
metal,  which  is  like  tin,  but  fuses  and  vo- 
lAtlUxes  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that 
at  which  tin  melts.  Its  specifle  gravity  Is 
8-7.  Its  ores  are  associated  with  those  of 
atnoL  Oadmlum  is  too  scarce  to  be  used 
generally  in  the  arts,  but  it  has  been 
employed  as  a  pigment. 

CAOU'GBUS  (LaL)t  the  wand  or  sceptre 
of  Mercury,  being  a  rod  entwined  with  two 
serpents,  and  tipped  with  wings;  borne  by 
that  deity  as  the  ensign  of  his  office.  Used 
on  medals,  &a.  It  is  an  emblem  of  peace ; 
and  It  was  carried  by  the  Roman  heralds 
when  they  went  to  proclaim  peace.  The 
rod  signified  power ;  the  serpents,  wisdom ; 
and  the  wings,  diligence  and  activity. 

OAOU'OOUS  CMdiieu$,  inclined  to  fall; 
from  eado,  1  tail :  LaL),  in  Botany,  denotes 
what  Is  temporary  and  soon  dlsivpears  or 
falls  off. 

OiBn3AB,iB  Bomsn  Antiquity,  the  funily 
name  of  the  first  five  Boman  emperors,  and 
afterwards  adopted  as  a  title  by  their  suc- 
cessors. It  was  also  used,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, for  the  intended  or  presumptive 
heir  of  the  empire.  It  was  superseded  in 
the  eastern  empire  by  the  title  of  StibcuUh 
eraUm  (ssbostos.  venerable;  and  kratot, 
power;  QrX  The  KaUer  of  the  Germans, 
and  Omt  of  the  Russians,  are  f  robably  both 
eormptlons  of  tbe  word.  '    _ 

OJUA'RBAN  OPBRA'TIOir,  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  child  from  the  womb  by  an  Incision 
made  for  that  purpose.  Julius  Caasar  Is 
said  to  have  been  broogfat  into  the  world  in 
this  way  :  and  hence  tbe  term. 
.CwSSU'RA  ll0at^  from  aado,  1  cut),  a 
figure  In  Ancient  Prosody  by  which  a  di- 
rision  or  separation  takes  place  in  a  foot 
tbat  Is  composed  of  syllables  belonging  to 
different  wordsL  Also,  in  Modem  Prosody, 
the  panse  which  the  voice  makes  in  pro- 
Boanclngaveneof  many  syllables.   Thus, 


In  the  first  line  of  the  following  couplet 
from  Pope's  *Bsssy  on  Msn,'  the  ciMura  fs 
between  the  fourth   and  fifth  syllables 
whilst  in  the  second  line  it  is  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  :— 

Lives  thro'  all  life,  extends  thro*  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent. 

OJSTBRIS  PA'RIBUB  (all  things  else  be- 
ing equal :  Xot),  a  term  often  used  by  ma- 
thematical and  physical  writers.  Thus  of  a 
bullet  it  may  be  said  '  ecgttrU  paribus,  Che 
heavier  it  Is  Che  shorter  the  range :'— that 
is,  supi>osing  the  length  and  diameter  of  the 
piece  and  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the 
powder  to  be  the  same. 

0AFFBR8|  or  KAFIRS,  one  of  the  savage 
races  living  In  the  southern  part  of  Africa. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and 
sigrnlfies  InfldeL  The  men  are  tall  and  well 
made,  with  clear  dark-brown  complexions 
and  woolly  hair.  They  are  unsettled  in 
their  habits,  and  have  frequently  given 
much  trouble  to  the  icngiii^h  and  Dutch 
colonists. 

OA'GOTS  (lYJ,  a  degraded  race  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  who  were  held  accursed  by  their 
neighbours  in  the  south  of  France.  It  is 
said  they  had  a  particular  place  set  apart 
for  tnem  in  the  churches,  with  a  separate 
entrance  door. 

CAINO'ZOIO  0Baino8,  reeent;  sos.  life: 
Or.\  in  Geology,  a  term  applied  to  the  ter- 
tiary series  of  strata,  because  the  em- 
bedded organic  remains  are  closely  analo- 
gous to- existing  8pecie& 

OAIRNS,  heaps  of  stones  in  a  conical 
form,  which  are  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  Scotland  and  Wales.  They  were  in- 
tended as  memorials  or  tombs,  and  differ 
from  torroiM,  which  were  heaps  of  earth ; 
but  their  object  was  probably  the  same. 

OAISSON,  or  OAISSOO'N  iPr.\  a  wooden 
chest  filled  with  bombs  or  powder,  and  laid 
in  the  way  of  an  enemy,  or  buried  under 
some  work  to  blow  it  up.  Also,  the  frame 
used  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  bridge. 
Also,  a  structure  of  wood  or  iron  employed 
inst^id  of  gates  to  close  tbe  entry  to  a  dock. 

CA'JBPUT  OIL,  a  stimulant  oil  distilled 
from  the  leaves  of  Ifelaleuea  eaieputif  a  tree 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  MyriaeecB,  grow- 
ing at  tbe  Moluccas.  It  is  a  powerful  sudo- 
rific, and  is  applied  externally  in  chronic 
rheumatism. 

OALABAR  BBAN,  the  seed  of  a  legu- 
minous plant  (Phif»o$ttoma  venenomau), 
growing  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It 
is  a  poison,  and  is  used  by  the  native  chiefs 
as  an  ordeal  to  determine  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  suspected  persons.  It  has  been 
found  tbat  the'extract  of  the  bean  possesses 
extraordinary  power  over  the  iris.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  solution  dropped  into  the 
eye  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  aperture  becomes 
dosed.  Hence  it  is  coming  into  use  in  Che 
treatment  of  ophthalmic  cases.  Belladonna 
has  the  opposite  effec^  in  causing  such  a 
dilacation  of  the  pupil  that  the  iris  is 
scarcely  visible. 

OAI/ABASH-TRBB  (ealoftocea,  a  cala- 
bash :  iSipan.),  the  Onseentla  euieU  of  bota> 
nists,    the   gourd-like  fruit  of  which  Is 
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enclosed  In  a  hard  diell  fliat  serrea  the  n»- 1 
tires  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America  for 
a  drinking  cup,  a  pot  for  boiling,  and  for 
Turioos  o^er  domestic  purposes. 

CALAMAN'OO  (eaktmanau,  a  hat :  Mod. 
Lat.\  a  One  sort  of  woollen  staff,  of  a  rich 
gloss,  and  chequered  in  the  warp«  so  that 
the  cheeks  are  seen  only  npon  one  side. 

CALAMA'RT,  or  SQUID,  common  names ; 
for  a  section  of  cuttlefishes,  having  elon- 1 
gated  bodies  with  short  broad  flns,  and  a 
homy  internal  pen  or  shell.    The  common 
calamary  is  the  Loligo  vtdgaris  at  natu- 
ralists. 

CALAMIF^ROUS  (kalamo$,  a  rtfed ;  and 
pAero,  I  bear:  Or.),  a  Botanic  term  for 
plants  having  a  long,  hollow,  knotted  stem. 

OAL'AMINE,  or  Lapis  CJeuoimAUXa, 
native  carbonate  of  sine :  a  name  formerly 
given  to  the  ore  of  sine,  used  In  making 
brass. 

CAL'AMTTS  (kaJamM,  a  re6d :  Or.),  a  reed 
used  anciently  as  a  pen  to  write  on  parch- 
ment or  papyrus. The  generic  name  of 

I  some  Indian  palms,  including  the  dragon's 

blood  calamus,  and  the  rotang. Also,  a 

kind  of  reed,  or  sweet-scented  cane,  used 
,  by  the  Jews  as  a  perfume. 

CAL'ATHrs,  In  Antiquity,  a  basket  or 
hamper,  made  of  osiers  or  reeds,  used  to 
put  needle-work  in,  or  to  hold  flowers.  The 
calathus  was  also  a  pan  for  cheese-curds  and 
milk,  and  a  cup  for  wine  used  in  sacrifices. 

CAL'CAB  (ealearieB,  a  lime-kiln;  from 
cote,  lime :  Lot.),  a  kind  of  furnace,  used  in 
glass  works  for  the  calcination  of  sand  and 
potash. 

CALCA'REOUS  (ealeariiui,  ffom  edix, 
lime :  £at),  a  term  applied  M  anything 
composed  of  lime. 

OALCA'BEOUS  SPAR  (satnd  derivJ),  crys- 
tallized native  carbonate  of  lime. 

CAL'CBUS  {LaL,  from  ealx,  the  heel),  in 
Antiquity,  a  shoe  or  boot.  The  shoes  were 
frequently  open  in  front,  leaving  the  toes 
bare.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  senators 
wore  high  shoes  like  buskins,  fastened 
with  four  black  thongs  In  front,  and  omar 
mented  with  a  crescent. 

CALGIF^ROns  (ealat,  lime :  and  fen,  I 
bear :  Lot.),  having  lime. 

CALCINATION  (eolEE,  lime :  Lat\  the 
process  of  the  reduction  of  bodies  to  a  pul- 
verisable  state  by  the  action  of  Are,  in  the 
same  way  as  lime  Is  produced  from  lime- 
stone. 

OAL'CIITM  (edlx,  lime :  Lot),  the  metallic 
basis  of  lime.  It  is  solid,  rather  yellowish, 
highly  lustrous,  but  tarnishes  quickly  in 
the  air.  In  contact  with  cold  water  it  de- 
composes rapidly,  and  hydrogen  is  evolved. 
Heated  to  redness  In  the  air,  it  bums  and 
sends  off  sparks,  but  does  not  Inflame.  It 
Is  moderately  hard,  malleable  and  ductile, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*58.  It  is  ob- 
tainable by  the  electrolysis  of  chloride  of 
calcium. 

CALOOG'RAPHT  (cote,  lime:  LoL;  and 
grapho,  I  write :  Or.),  an  engraving  after 
the  manner  of  a  drawing  In  chalk. 

CALC-SINTER  {kalk,  Ume ;  and  tintem, 
to  drop :  Oerm.),  Incmstations  of  carbonate 
of  Ume ;  also,  the  stalactites  attached  to 
yie  roofs  of  caverns. 


OALC-TUFF,  a  deposit  of  earboiiate  of 
lime  by  water  holding  it  in  solution. 

CALXniLARY  (eateuliu,  a  pebble :  LaL\ 
a  congeries  of  stony  secrettons  found  tn 
the  pulp  of  a  pear  and  other  fmlta. 

OAL'CULATINOMACHniBa  llatbeaia> 
tieal  calculations,  both  simple  and  compli- 
eal«d,  enter  so  largely  Into  the  common 
concerns  of  life,  that  any  machine  cvable 
of  facilitating  them  must  be  considered  of 
deep  importance.  The  earliest  contrivance 
of  this  kind  was  the  <Aaeu$,  which  see. 
Within  the  last  hundred  years,  several  of 
great  Ingenul^  have  been  devised,  which 
were  capable  of  performing  simple  operB* 
tions.  Their  principle  miqr  be  understood 
by  supposing  some  number  of  wheels,  each 
having  a  dial  with  ten  numbered  divisions 
and  an  index,  and  driving  one  another  by 
pinions,  so  arranged  that  ten  revolutions 
of  one  ituM  produce  one  revolution  of  that 
which  It  drives.  Such  a  machine  will  repre- 
sent the  dedtnal  system,  and  will  Indicate, 
without  the  possibility  of  error,  the  total 
number  of  impulses,  each  of  which  la  ex- 
pressed by  one  division  of  the  first  diaL 
This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  gas 
meter  registers  the  revolutions  of  Its  re- 
volving part.  It  is  the  principle,  also,  of 
many  contrivances  for  recording  the  num- 
ber of  strokes  made  by  steam-engines  In  a 
given  time,  the  number  of  persons  passing 
over  bridges  at  which  toll  is  paid,  Ae.  A 
very  few  wheels  snlflce  to  register  enor- 
mous numbers.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  train 
of  wheels  may  be  made  to  represent  any 
system  as  well  as  the  declmaL  Pascal  con- 
structed a  machine  suited  to  the  currency 
used  in  his  time  In  Upper  Normandy. 
These  contrivances  were  not,  however, 
calculated  to  supply  a  want  most  seriously 
felt  — the  production  of  arithmetical  and 
other  tables  rigorously  correct.  From  the 
imperfection  of  the  humsn  mind,  and  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  the  attention  In- 
variably fixed  on  any  one  object,  errors 
must  creep  into  such  tables,  and  these 
errors  must  be  hifl^ly  inconvenient  If  con- 
nected with  navigation,  &e.  The  process 
of  multiplication  la  not  very  complicated; 
yet,  in  an  extensive  table  prepared  by  Dr. 
Button  for  the  Board  of  Longitude,  forty 
errors  were  detected  In  a  single  page,  taken 
at  random.  These  considerations  led  Hr. 
Babbage,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  to  make  a 
machine  which  should  construct  tablea  of 
an  important  kind  without  the  chance  of 
error.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  give  any 
Idea  of  his  ingenuity  and  labours  here. 
Government  made  grants  at  various  times 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  tte  mechanical 
processes  required j  but  no  recompense  has 
been  accepted  by  Mr.  Babbage  for  his  men* 
tal  exertions.  Considerable  progress  was 
made  In  what  he  called  a '  difference  engine,' 
but  after  about  17 fiOOL  had  been  expended, 
and  several  years  had  been  spent  In  the 
experiment,  it  was  abandoned.  The  In- 
complete machine  has  been  placed  In  the 
museum  of  King's  College,  London.  Mr.  Bab- 
bage has  since  invented  a  still  more  power- 
ful machine,  which  he  calls  an  *  analytical 
engine,'  but  it  has  never  been  constructed 
Meantime,  a  calculating  machine  has  been  a 
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irork  for  some  Tesra  in  the  office  of  the 
Beffistnur-GenCTBl,  London.  This  was  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Seheuts  of  Stockholm, 
and  has  been  found  of  great  use.  It  not 
only  calculates  tables  bnt  prints  them. 

CAIXTULATION  {ealeuUttiOf  from  ealeu- 
hiB,  a  pebble :  LaL\  the  art  of  computing, 
deriTln^  its  name  from  the  methods  au- 
ciently  used  to  facilitate  calculations.   [See 

ABACPa.J 

CAL'CULnB  (a  pebble:  LaL\  a  name 
generally  giren  to  hard  abnormal  concre- 
tions, not  bony,  which  are  formed  in  the 
bodies  of  animals.  .Btiiary  calculi  are  those 
found  in  the  gall  bladder ;  vrinary  ealeulit 
those  found  in  the  urinary  bladder.  The 
disease  of  calculus  in  the  bladder  is  called 

lithiasla;  In    the  kidneys,  nephritis. In 

Mathematics,  the  term  ealeuluSt  taken  in  its 
widest  sense,  extends  from  the  simplest 
numerical  operations  to  the  highest  com- 
binatlons  of  the  transcendental  analysis. 
LesTing  out  of  view  the  simple  processes 
of  numerical  computation  the  object  of  the 
calculus  may  be  said  to  be  the  discovery  of 
unknown  quantities  from  known  quantities. 
CAIfSPA'CLENTS  (fiaUifacio,  I  make 
warm:  XoL),  in  Medicine  such  preparations 
as  hare  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  action 
of  the  blood. 

CA1<'BNDAR  iealenda,  the  first  of  the 

month,  from  ealo,  I  call :  Lot.),  a  register 

of  time,  divided  into  months,  weeks,  and 

'•  days  throughout  the  year  ;togrether  with  an 

account  of  such  matters  as  serve  for  the  daily 

purposes  of  life.   The  Roman  and  Julian 

I  calendars  were  in  use  among  the  Romans ; 

,  the  Gregorian  and    reformed  have  been 

adopted  by  the   modems.    [See   Sttlb.] 

The  calendar  received  its  name  from  its 

being  the  custom,  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome, 

for  the  pontiils  to  call  the  people  together 

on  the  first  day  of  the  month  (the  ealendce), 

,  to  Inform  them  what  days  In  It  were  to  be 

,  kept  sacred. 

I  CAL'BNDER  (ealeo,  I  am  warm :  Lat.\  the 
process  being  literally  a  hot-presttngyt  a 
machine  used  in  manufactories,  to  press 
,  stulZs,  silks,  linens,  Ac,  to  give  them  a  fine 
gloss  and  wavy  appearance.  It  consists  of 
two  thick  rollers  or  cylinders,  revolving  so 
nearly  In  contact  with  each  other  that  cloth 
passed  through  between  them  is  not  only 
smoothed,  but  glased  by  their  powerful 
pressure. 

OALBN'DULA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nst.  order  (fompoaiUBt  Including  the  common 

marigold. 

CAL'BirrnRE  (colso,  I  am  warm  :  Lot.), 
a  violent  fever,  incident  to  sailors  In  hot 
climates ;  the  principal  symptom  of  which 
Is  their  desire  to  rush  into  the  sea,  which 
It  Is  said,  they  imagine  to  be  a  green  field. 

CALIBER  COM'PABSBS,  a  particular  in- 
strument used  by  gunners  for  measuring 
the  diameter  of  shot,  shells,  Ac  They  re- 
semble other  compasses,  except  in  their 
legs,  which  are  arched,  so  that  the  points 
may  touch  the  extremities  of  the  arch. 

CAI/IOO,  cloth  made  of  cotton.  It  is 
called  edUeo,  because  originally  brought 
from  OaHent,  a  kingdom  of  India  on  this 
Bide  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
Cotton  dotbs,  whether  plain, printed,  d^ed. 


stained,  or  painted,  chintx,  or  muslins,  are 
all  included  under  this  one  general  denomi- 
nation. 

CAL'IOO-PRnmNO.  the  art  of  impress- 
ing cotton  cloth  with  coloured  patterns.  It 
has  been  for  many  centuries  practised  by 
the  oriental  methods  in  Asia  and  the  Le- 
vant, but  it  was  unknown  in  this  country 
till  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  The  pat- 
terns are  printed  from  revolving  cylinders. 
Of  late  years  great  Improvements  have  been 
made,  especially  in  the  chemical  pvt  of  tbe 
art.  Whilst  silk  and  wool  have  a  strong 
afllnity  for  colours,  cotton  will  not  retain 
soluble  colours  without  the  aid  of  Mob- 
DAaiTB,  which  render  the  colours  insoluble 
and  thereby  permanent.  By  varying  the 
mordants,  many  changes  of  colour  may  be 
obtained  from  the  same  dye-stafl!. 

OAL'IGA  (ikit.,  from  eaix,  the  heel).  In 
Antiquity,  a  heavy  shoe  worn  by  the  Roman 
soldiers.  CeUiga  were  sometimes  adorned 
with  gold  and  sliver  nails.  The  eaiigula 
was  a  smaller  kind  of  military  boot,  from 
wearing  which  the  emperor Oallgula  derived 
his  name. 

OA'LIN,  a  compound  of  lead  and  tin,  of 
which  the  Cblnese  make  tea-canisters,  Ac 

OA'LIPH  (khali/ah,  a  deputy :  Arab.),  the 
chief  sacerdotal  dignitary  among  the  Sara- 
cens or  Mahometans,  vested  with  absolute 
authority  in  all  matters  relating  both  to 
religion  and  politics.  It  Is  at  this  day  one 
of  the  Grand  Seignior's  titles,  as  successor 
of  the  Prophet  [see  SultaxJ  ;  and  of  the 
Sophl  of  Persia,  as  successor  of  All.  The 
government  of  the  original  caliphs  con- 
tinued from  the  death  of  Mahomet  till  the 
6&5th  year  of  the  hegira,  that  is,  from  a.d. 
633  to  1277. 

OALK'ING,  or  CAULKaNG,  the  driving 
oakum,  or  old  ropes  untwisted,  into  the 
seams  of  a  ship,  to  prevent  their  leaking 
or  admitting  water ;  after  which  they  are 

covered  with  melted  pitch  or  resin. In 

Painting,  the  covering  of  the  back  side  of  a 
design  with  red  chalk,  and  tracing  lines 
through  on  a  waxed  plate  or  wall,  so  as  to 
leave  an  impression  of  the  colour  there. 

CALK'UJS,  in  Farriery,  the  prominent 
parts  at  the  extremities  of  a  horse-shoe, 
bent  downwards,  and  forged  to  a  sort  of 
point. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE,  a  parliamentary 
term  implying  an  Imperative  call  or  sum- 
mons, sent  to  every  member  on  some 
particular  occasion. 

CALLIONTMUS  ikalo$,  beautiful;  and 
otumia,  a  name :  dr.),  a  genus  of  spiny  finned 
fishes,  including  the  dragonet  of  our  coasts. 

CALLISTEI'A,  in  Grecian  Antiquity,  a 
Lesbian  festival,  at  which  the  women  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
in  order  that  the  prize  might  be  assigned 
to  the  fairest.  There  was  a  similar  festival 
of  Ceres  Eleusinia  among  the  Parrhasians ; 
and  another  among  tbe  Eleans,  where  the 
most  beautiful  man  was  presented  with  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  conse- 
crated to  Minerva. 

CALLO'SUM  OORTUS  (the  callous  body : 
Lot.),  in  Anatomy,  a  medullary  prominence 
in  the  brain,  seen  on  separating  the  two 
lateral  parts  of  the  cerebrum.    Its  fibrous 
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Btmctnre  extends  into  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, and  unites  them  organically  to- 
gether. 

OALOiTTS  (a  hard  thick  skin:  Lat.\  the 
new  growth  of  osseous  matter  hetween  the 
extremities  of  fractured  hones;  or  any 
dense.  Insensible  knob  or  homy  substance 
on  the  skin. 

OA'LOMEL  (feolM,  beautiful ;  and  mOat, 
black :  Qr.\  a  heavy  white  tasteless  powder, 
the  sub-chloride  of  mercury,  prepared  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  metallic  mercury  with 
oorrosive  sublimate  (the  protochloride  of 
mercury).  Calomel  sublimes  as  a  vapour. 
The  name  is  an  old  one,  and  the  reason  of 
applying  it  to  a  white  powder  is  not  known. 

OALOR'IO  {ealor,  heat:  Lot),  the  old 
name  of  the  principle  of  heat,  as  distinct 
from  the  sensation,  when  it  was  considered 
to  be  matter. 

OALOROi'ETBR  (M<or,  heat :  LaL  ;  and 
metraut  a  measure :  Qr.\  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  heat  given  out  by  a  body  in 
cooling. 

CALORIMCVTOB  (color,  heat ;  and  fMtar, 
a  mover :  Lai.),  a  galvanic  Instrument,  in 
which  the  caloriflc  effects  are  attended  by 
scarcely  any  electrical  power. 

OALOTE  {jDoMte :  JV.),  a  sort  of  sknil-cap 
worn  by  the  French  cavalry  under  their 
caps,  as  a  guard  against  the  blows  of  a 
sabre.     

CAL'OTYFB  (kalo$i  beautiful ;  and  tupott 
a  sketch :  Or.)t  a  process  for  obtaining  pho- 
togenic drawings  on  paper  by  the  action  of 
light  upon  certain  salts  of  silver.  This 
process  is  also  called  Tatbotypa.   [See  Pho- 

TOGRAPHT.] 

OALTROPa    [See  ObOW^  FEKT.] 

CALTTMBT,  a  symbolical  instrument  of 
great  importance  among  the  Indians  of- 
Amerlca.  It  is  a  smoking  pipe,  the  bowl 
of  which  is  generally  made  of  a  soft  red 
marble,  and  the  tube  of  a  very  long  reed, 
ornamented  with  feathers.  This  instru- 
ment, the  use  of  which  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  caduceus  of  the  Greeks, 
is  a  pledge  of  peace  and  good  faith.  The 
calumet  of  war,  differently  made,  is  used 
to  proclaim  war. 

OAL'VINISM,  in  Theology,  the  tenets  of 
John  CUvln,  who,  in  the  16th  century, 
flourished  at  Cleneva,  where  his  doctrines 
still  subsist ;  they  relate  both  to  doctrine 
and  discipline.  The  doctrinal  parts  of  this 
system  dilfer  from  that  of  other  reformers 
of  Oalvin's  period,  chiefly  in  what  regards 
the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  by  whichr  ac- 
cording to  this  teacher,  the  future  and 
eternal  condition  of  the  human  race  was 
predetermined :  in  other  words,  Calvin 
denied  the  free  agency  of  man,  and  main- 
tained predestination.  The  discipline  esta- 
blished by  Calvin  rejected  episcopacy,  and 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Presbyterians  of 
France,  ftc. 

CALX  (lime :  Lat.\  a  name  given  by  the 
alchemists  to  the  remains  of  metals,  mine- 
rals, &C.,  after  they  have  undergone  the 
action  of  flre,  and  have  lost  all  their  humid 
paits.  On  account  of  the  combined  oxygen, 
metallic  calxes  are  heavier  than  the  metal 
from  which  they  are  produced. 

CALYCaFLOItfi  (eoZyx,  a  flower  cup;  and 


Jlot,  a  flower :  LatX  a  sub-class  of  dleotyle- 
donous  plants,  having  a  calyx  wltta  the 
stamens  attached  to  them,  and  a  corolla  of 
several  distinct  petals.  L^umlnons  plants 
belong  to  this  sub-class. 

CALT'CIFORM  icaj^fx,  a  flower  cop ;  and 
forma,  a  shape ;  LaL),  in  Botany,  an  epithet 
for  the  involucrum,  when  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  calyx. 

CALTCLB  (kalukUm,  a  dim.  of  kaJux,  a 
flower-cup :  €hr.),  in  Botany,  a  row  of  leaf- 
lets, at  the  base  of  the  calyx  on  the  outside. 

OALYPTRA  (JuUuptra,  a  covering :  Or.), 
in  Botany,  a  thin  membranaceous  cap,  or 
cowl,  usually  of  a  conic  figure,  which  covers 
the  parts  of  fmetiflcation  in  mosses. 

CA'LYX  (kalux:  Qr.\  in  Botany,  the 
flower^up,  or  that  whorl  of  the  floral  orgaos 
which  is  external  to  the  oorolISL  It  may 
consist  of  one  or  several  leaflets.  Its  usual 
colour  Is  green,  but  in  the  iris,  lily,  and 
sopie  other  flowers,  its  leaves  are  mlzod 
with  those  of  the  corolla,  from  which  they 
are  not  easily  distinguished. 

CAMARILliA  (fipixn.),  the  private  cham- 
ber of  the  sovereign  of  Spiain;  but  the 
term  is  generally  applied  to  his  immediate 
confldants,  and  is  synonymous  with  cliqvA. 

OAM'BBR-BEAM  {fMinJItrer,  to  bend :  Fr.\ 
in  Architecture,  a  beam  cut  hollow  or  arch- 
wise in  the  middle,  commonly  used  In  plat- 
forms. 

CABfBERED  (same  deriv.\  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  deck  of  a  ship,  the  flooring 
of  which  is  highest  in  the  middle;  also 
when  it  is  defectively  so,  or  what  is  some- 
times called  hnkeiyiMcked. 

OAM'BRIAN  SYSTEM,  in  Geology,  a  se- 
ries of  sedimentary  rocks  lying  below  the 
Silurian  beds,  and  being  the  lowest  fossill- 
ferous  rocks  yet  discovered.  They  are  di- 
visible into  two  groups,  upper  and  lower. 
The  latter  is  seen  in  North  Wales,  and  in 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  where  a  few  zoophytes 
have  been  found  in  them.  The  former 
group  Is  to  be  seen  in  North  Wales  and 
Shropshire,  and  has  yielded  some  shells, 
trilobites,  crustaceans,  and  polyzoa.  This 
system  has  a  thickness  of  many  thousand 
feet.  It  has  received  its  name  firom  the 
place  of  its  chief  development. 

OAM'BRIO,  a  species  of  flne  white  linen, 
made  of  flax,  said  to  be  named  from  Gam- 
bray,  in  Flanders,  where  It  was  flrst  manu- 
factured. 

CAM'BL  (JeamXiM:  Qr^  a  genus  of  horn- 
less ruminant  quadrupeds,  containing  two 
species,  which  are  only  known  in  the  do- 
mesticated state.  The  dromedary,  or  African 
camel  (d  dromedarius),  has  one  hunch  on 
the  back;  the  common,  or  Asiatic  camel 
{O.  Bactrianut),  has  two  humps.  They  are 
distinguiiriied  from  other  bovine  animals 
by  the  possession  of  cutting  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw.  The  camel,  by  Its  power  of  sos- 
talning  abstinence  from  drink  for  many 
days,  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  its 
stomach,  and  of  subsisting  on  a  few  coarse 
shrubs,  is  peculiarly  fltted  for  the  parched 
and  barren  lands  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Arabians  live  chiefly  on  the  milk  of  their 
camels ;  and  without  them  they  could  nei- 
ther carry  on  trade,  nor  travel  over  thelf 
sandy  deserts. 
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CAMBI/LIA,  In  Botany,  a  genua  of 
plants,  well  known  in  conservatories  for 
their  beantif  nl  flowers.  They  are  natives 
of  GSbln«  and  Japan.  The  te»-plant  belongs 
to  the  same  nat.  ord. :  Temstrdmiacea. 

OA'MBLOPARD  {kamikM,  a  catnel ;  and 
pardaUa,  a  leopard :  Or.},  or  GiajLrwm.  This 
animal,  whose  existence  waa  at  one  time 
disputed,  is  a  native  ot  several  parts  of 
Africa,  living  in  forests,  and  feeding  on 
the  Jeavea.  It  has  two  straight  horns,  with- 
ont  branches,  six  inches  long,  covered  with 
hair,  truncated  at  the  end,  and  tofted. 
The  shoulders  are  of  such  a  length  as  to 
render  the  fbre  part  of  the  animal  much 
hl^er  than  the  hind  part.  The  neck  is 
▼ery  long,  the  head  slender  and  elegant, 
and  the  colour  of  the  body  is  a  dusky 
whiter  with  large  rusty  spots.  It  is  mild 
and  inoifenslve,  and  in  cases  of  danger  has 
recourse  to  flight  for  safety,  but  when 
obliged  to  stand  on  self-defence,  it  kicks 
its  adversary.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  to  both  the  camel 
and  the  leopard.  It  is  a  ruminant  animal 
of  the  ox  family,  and  has  been  named 
Gin^a  eamelopafdalU  by  naturalists. 

CAMISLOPAA'DALIS  (the  camelopard : 
GrOt  in  Astronomy,  a  constellation  consist- 
ing of  58  stars,  situated  between  Oephens, 
Perseus,  Cassiopeia,  Ursa  Major  and  Minor, 
and  Draco. 

CAM'BO,  or  OAMA'IEU,  a  peculiar  sort 
of  <Hiyx;  or  a  stone  or  shell  on  which 
flgures  are  cut  in  relief  on  a  differently 

coloued  ground. The  name  is  likewise 

given  to  such  paintings  as  have  but  one 
colour,  where  the  lights  and  shades  are 
made  on  a  ground  of  gold  or  azure. 

OAMSRALIS'TICS  (kameraUen:  Oerm.; 
from  kamera,  a  chamber :  Or.;  strictly,  a 
place  with  a  vaulted  roof),  the  science  of 
flnanee  or  public  revenue,  ooroprdbendlng 
the  means  of  raising  and  disposing  of  it. 

CAM'EILA  LU'OIDA  (a  bright  chamber : 
LaL\  an  optical  instrument,  for  throwing 
upon  paper  the  image  of  an  object,  so  tiiat 
it  can  be  drawn. 

OAM'EBA  OBSCU'RA  (a  dark  chamber: 
Xot),  an  optical  instrument.  The  light 
being  collected  and  thrown  through  a  sin- 
gle v>erture,  external  objects  are  exhibited 
distinctly,  and  in  their  niUural  colours,  on 
any  white  surface  placed  within  it. 

OAMISA'DB  (eamiaat  shirt:  LangweUh 
eUm),  a  French  term  for  attacking  or  sur- 
prising an  enemy  by  night.  It  obtained 
the  name  from  the  Onaimird*,  or  French 
Protestants,  in  the  Oevennes,  who,  after 
the  revocation  o<  the  Bdict  of  Nantes,  suf- 
fered much  persecution  from  the  govern- 
ment in  the  early  part  of  the  last  coitury. 
Going  about  at  lUght,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear  a  shirt  over  their  other 
clothes,  that  they  might  recognize  each 
other.  They  called  themselves  'Bnfants 
de  Dlen.'  Gibbon  has  alluded  to  <  the  bold- 
ness, the  crimes,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  fanatics  of  Lang^nedoci' 

CAM'LET  (eamehu,  a  camel :  Zot),  a  sort 
of  stuff  originally  made  of  camel's  hair 
and  silk  mixed,  but  now  of  wool  and  silk. 

CAMP  (eamjms,  a  field :  Lot),  the  resi- 
dence at  sa  army  resting  in  tents ;  or  the 


place  and  order  of  tents  fbr  soldiers  in  the 
field.  On  the  continent  of  Burope  the 
armies  Irivouac  in  the  open  air,  or,  if  the 
time  will  allow  it,  lodge  in  huts  built  of 
branches,  &a  In  the  progress  of  the  mili- 
tary art,  camps  have  become  slight  and 
simple.  The  Romans  carried  the  art  of  en- 
camping to  great  perfection.  Their  camp 
was  quadrangular :  it  was  surrounded  by 
regular  entrenchments,  and  so  arranged 
that  each  cohort,  legion,  and  individuHl, 
knew  exactly  the  point  he  should  occupy, 
and  the  place  to  which  he  should  proceed 
In  case  of  alarm. 

OAMPA'IGN  ieampagnSf  the  country: 
Fr.),  the  space  of  time  during  whlc^  an 
army  is  kept  In  the  field.  A  campaign  is 
ttsaally  from  spring  to  autumn ;  but  some- 
times armies  make  a  winter  campaign. 

OAMP'ANILE  (ItoL),  a  beU  tower,  fro 
quently  standing  apart  from  the  building 
to  which  it  belongs. 

CAMPABITLAOBiB,  a  natural  order  of 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  monopetalous 
bell-shaped  fiowers  (whence  the  nsme,  eam- 
panula,  a  little  bell :  Lot.).  They  are  na- 
tives of  temperate  regions.  Our  common 
hare-bell  and  the  fiower  caUed  Canterbury- 
bells,  are  examples.  The  order  yields  little 
that  is  of  value  to  man. 

CAMPAN'ULAiai!  (same  dtfriv.),  or  CAM- 
PAN1F0BM  (compono,  a  bell ;  and  forma, 
a  form :  LaL),  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for 
the  corolla,  or  calyx,  when  either  is  bell- 
shaped. 

CAM'PHRNB  {eamphor,  an  artificial  kind 
of  which  is  made  from  oil  of  turpentine),  a 
hydro-carbon,  consisting  of  highly  rectified 
spirit  of  turpentine. 

OAM'PHOB  (eaphura:  Arab.),  a  white 
concrete  crystalline  substance,  of  an  acrid 
bitter  taste,  and  a  penetrating  smelL  It  Is 
extracted  from  the  Oamphora  ojgicinaTum, 
nat.  ord.  Lauraeete,  a  large  tree  growing 
wild  in  China,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  &e.  To 
obtain  camphor,  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and 
divided  into  pieces,  and  the  camphor  is 
taken  out;  being  found  in  small  whitish 
flakes  in  and  near  the  centre.  It  is  also  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  wood  with  water. 
Like  most  of  the  essential  oils  it  is  a  hydro- 
carbon, combined  with  oxygen.  It  slowly 
sublimes  and  wholly  disappears  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong 
acetic  acid,  but  very  sparingly  in  water. 

CAM'PKjN,  in  Botany,  theAgrottemmaot 
Linneus.  The  rose  campion,  or  Affrogtemma 
eoronariOj  is  a  well-known  garden  fiower. 

CAM'PUS  MA1I  (the  field  of  May:  Lat,\ 
an  anniversary  assembly  of  our  ancestors, 
held  on  May-disur,  when  they  confederated 
together  for  defence  of  the  kingdom  against 
all  its  enemies. 

(3AM'PnS  MABTIVS  (the  field  of  Mars : 
Lot),  among  the  Romans,  a  field,  by  the 
side  of  the  Tiber,  where  the  youth  exer- 
cised themselves  in  warlike  exercises.  It 
was  so  called  on  account  of  a  temple 
that  stood  on  it,  consecrated  to  the  god 
Mars.  The  consuls  Brutus  and  Ctollatlnus 
are  said  to  have  made  it  the  place  for  hold- 
ing tlfe  comltia  or  assemblies  of  the  people : 
and,  in  after  times.  It  was  adorned  with  t 
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great  number  of  line  statuea.  It  eonstl* 
tates  tbe  principal  part  of  the  modem  citj 
of  Rome. 

CAM'WOOD,  a  material  from  which  a 
brilliant  red  colour  is  obtained  by  dyers.  It 
is  tbe  produce  of  a  leffuminons  tree  grow- 
ing in  India,  the  Baphia  nitida  of  botanists. 

OAN'ADA  BAL'SAM,  ayery  pure  turpen- 
tine ;  a  natural  combination  of  resin  with 
the  essential  oil,  chiefly  extracted  from  the 
Balm  of  Oilead  Fir  {Abie*  balaanua)  growing 
in  Canada.  It  is  employed  in  medicine,  and 
as  a  medium  for  mounting  microscopic  ob* 
Jects  on  glass  slides. 

OANAL'  {ecauau :  Lot),  an  artlllclal  river, 
proTided,  if  required  by  the  nature  of  the 
place  through  which  it  passes,  with  locks 
and  sluices,  and  sustained  by  banks 'and 

mounds. In  Anatomy,  a  duct  or  passage 

in  tbe  body  of  an  animal,  through  which 
any  at  the  juices  flow,  or  other  substances 
pass. 

CANA'RIUM  AVOU'RIUM  (eanoHua,  be- 
longing to  a  dog ;  and  augurium,  an  augury : 
Lai.),  in  Antiquity,  a  sacrifice  among  the 
Romans  of  a  red  dog,  for  the  purpose  of 
appeasing  the  fury  of  the  dog-star  on  the 
approach  of  harvest. 

CANA'RY-BIRD,  a  beautiful  yellow  sing- 
ing bird  much  bred  in  England,  brought 
originally  from  the  Canary  Islands,  where 
it  is  of  a  green  colour.  It  is  a  species  of 
finch,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

OANCBLLA'RIA  OU'RIA  (,Lat\  In  Ar- 
dueology,  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

CANCBL'Ll(2ki<.),  In  Architecture, trellis 
)r  lattice  work,  made  of  cross  bars  of  wood 
)T  iron.  Also  the  balusters  or  rails  encom- 
passing the  bar  of  a  court  ot  justice. 

CAN'CBR  (a  crab:  Xot),  in  Medidqe, 
a  hard  ulcerous  and  exceedingly  painful 
swelling,  generally  seated  in  the  glandu- 
louB  parts  of  the  body.  Its  extirpation 
affords  the  only  chance  of  recovery.  It  ob- 
tained its  name  from  the  large  blue  veins 
which  ramify  round  a  cancer  of  the  breast, 
compared  by  old  authors  to  the  cUws  of  a 

crab. In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  crabs,  to 

which  the  large  edible  crab  of  our  coast  be- 
longs.  In  Astronomy,  a  constellation, 

and  the  fourth  sign  in  the  zodiac,  which  the 
sun  enters  on  the  2lst  of  June,  thence  called 

the  summer  solstice. T&opio  of  Cahosr, 

a  small  circle  of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  passing  through  the  beginning 
of  Cancer. 

OANDELA'BRTJM  (£at),  originally  sigul- 
fled  a  candlestick  amongst  tbe  ancients, 
afterwards  a  support  for  a  lamp.  They 
were  made  of  wood,  metal,  or  marble,  and 
were  carved  into  a  variety  of  elegant  shapes. 
A  shaft,  standing  on  three  short  legs,  was 
a  common  form. 

CAM'DIDATE  ieandidahu,  clothed  in 
white ;  from  eandidtu,  white :  Lot.),  a  person 
who  seeks  or  aspires  to  some  public  olllce. 
In  the  Roman  commonwealth,  the  eondidatt 
were  obliged  to  put  on  a  white  robe  while 
soliciting  a  pUoe.  According  to  Plutarch, 
they  wore  this  garment  without  any  other 
clothes,  that  they  might  not  be  suspected 
of  concealing  money  for  purchasing  votes, 
»nd  also  that  they  might  the  more  easily 


show  the  scars  of  those  wounds  they  liad 
received  in  fighting  for  the  defence  of  ti&« 
commonwealth. 

OANDIDATI  HIL'ITES  (soldiers  clotlied 
in  white :  Xot),  an  order  of  soldiers,  amon^ 
the  Bomtas,  who  served  as  the  emperor'a 
body-guards  to  defend  him  in  battle.  Tbey 
were  the  tallest  and  strongest  of  all  ttae 
troops,  and  were  called  eandidaH  in  oonse- 
quence  of  being  clothed  in  white. 

CAN'DLB  (candela:  LaL).  Candles,  for- 
merly made  only  of  tallow  and  wax,  are 
now  made  of  other  substances,  snch  im 
palm  oU,  paraffiiHS  and  ttearie  acid  (or 
stearine),  either  pure  or  mixed  with  mar- 
garie  acid.  The  candle  manufacture  is  a 
very  extensive  one  in  this  country,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  consumption  of 
gas  and  oils.  Tallow,  spermaceti,  stearic 
acid,  and  parafllne  candles  are  cast  In 
moulds,  but  wax  candles  are  made  by  pour- 
ing melted  wax  over  each  wick  as  it  han^s 
over  a  pan  of  wax,  until  the  requisite  thick- 
ness has  been  obtained.  It  is  then  rolled 
on  a  table  until  it  acquires  a  cylindrical 
shape. 

CANa)LE-BBRRT-TIIBB,  the  Jfyrica  ee- 
ri/era,  or  wax-bearing  myrtle,  nat.  ord. 
Myrieaeea,  a  shrub  common  in  North  Ame- 
rica, from  the  berries  of  which  a  kind  of 
wax  is  produced  of  which  candles  are  made. 

OAN'DLBMAS-DAY  ieandl»^a»9,  from 
the  candles  consecrated  at  the  mass  of  that 
day),  the  festival  observed  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  in  commemoration  of  tbe  puri- 
fication of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  the  candles  then  blessed  at 
the  mass  are  used  in  processions  and  other 
ceremonies  throughout  the  year. 

OAN'DY  (eaiuUdtu,  white :  LaL\  a  prepa- 
ration of  sugar  made  by  melting  and  crys- 
tallizing it  several  times. 

CAN'DTTTJFT  (same  deriv.),  a  common 
garden  annual,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Iberia :  nat.  ord.  Chrue^fervt, 

CANBTHORCB  ikaniphoroi:  from  kani, 
a  basket ;  and  phero,  I  bear :  Or.\  the  noble 
Athenian  virgins  who  carried  the  baskets 

at  public  festivals. In  Architecture, 

figures  of  young  women  bearing  baskets  on 
their  heads,  and  often  confounded  with 
Caryatides. 

CAN'FABA,  a  sort  of  ordeal  by  fire,  as  It 
once  existed  in  this  kingdom.  The  accused 
carried  hot  irons  in  his  hands,  and  if  he 
came  off  unhurt,  he  was  deemed  innocent. 

CANICULAR  DAYS  (eanicutorts,  per- 
taining to  the  dog-star ;  from  eanieula,  the 
dog-star:  LaL),  a  period  of  the  year  com- 
monly called  the  dog  daye.  It  hists  about 
forty  days,  beginning  the  8rd  of  July,  and 
ending  the  11  th  of  August,  airiue,  or  the 
dog-star,  rose  In  ancient  times  heliacally, 
that  Is,  just  before  the  sun,  at  the  beginning 
of  July ;  and  the  sultry  heat,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  render  dogs  mad,  was  ascribed- 
to  the  malignant  influence  of  that  star. 
The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  has 
caused  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog-star 
to  take  place  later,  and  in  a  cooler  season ; 
so  that  the  dog-star  has  not  now  the  same 
reference  to  hot  weather.  The  Ethiopians 
and  Egyptians  began  their  year  at  the 
rising  of  the  dog-star,  reckoning  to  Its  rise 
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igaln  tbe  next  year:  and  hence  It  Is  called 
the  eanieular  year. 

CA'NIS  (Lot),  a  grenns  of  qtxadrnpedi, 
class  MammaHa,  order  FercB.  It  coinpre- 
hends  anfmalB  that  differ  very  essentially 
from  each  other  In  tbeir  habits,  as  the 
dog,  tbe  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  jackaL 
— CAiriB,  in  Astronomy,  the  name  of  two 
eonsteUations  in  the  southern  hemisphere ; 
namely.  Cants  Major  and  Canfs  Minor. 

CAN'KBR  ieaneer,  a  crab :  Lot),  a  corrod- 
ing disease  which  occurs  frequently  in  fruit 

trees. Also  a  fungous  excrescence  in  the 

feet  of  horses. 

CASIfBL-OOAI*,  or  OANDLE-OOAL,  a 
hard,  opaque,  Inflanunable  jet-black  fossil 
coal,  which  bums  with  a  bright  white  flame, 
like  a  candle.  It  is  sufficiently  solid  to  be 
cut  and  polished,  and,  like  jet,  is  often 
made  into  trinkets.  In  Scotland  it  Is  called 
parrot  coaL 

CASHTEQUTS,  white  cotton  cloth  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  made  In  pieces  of 
about  eight  ells  long. 

CANirON  (canna,  a  pipe  made  of  reed : 
lat.\  a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  a  beary  metal- 
lic gun  for  a  battery,  mounted  oa  a  carriage. 
Cannon  are  made  of  iron,  steel  or  brass,  and 
are  of  different  sfates,  carrying  balls  varying 
from  three  pounds  weight  to  several  hun- 
dred. The  explosive  force  being  directed 
by  the  tube,  balls  and  missiles  are  carried 
to  great  distances  with  destructive  power. 
In  a  field  of  battle  they  are  often  drawn  by 
borses  on  light  carriages,  and  are  then 
called  field  pieces,  or  flying  artillery.  The 
different  parte  of  a  cannon  are,  the  breeeht 
or  solid  metal,  from  tbe  bottom  of  the  bore 
to  the  easeabel  or  extremity  of  the  solid 
end ;  the  trunniona,  which  project  at  each 
side,  and  form  an  axis,  on  which  it  turns; 
tbe  bare,  or  cylindrical  cavity,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  not  cast,  but  formed  in  tbe  solid 
metal  by  a  boring  machine;  and  the  eJutmber, 
which  is  a  recess  for  the  powder,  formed  at 
tbe  end  of  the  bore,  and  of  smallor  diameter. 
Osnn<m  were  originally  made  of  longitu- 
dinal ban,  bound  with  strong  hoops ;  and 
this  mode  of  manufacture  has  been,  in  some 
Instances,  revived. 

OASfyE,  a  small  boat,  formed  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  hollowed  out  by  cutting  or  burn- 
ing; and  sometimes  also  of  pieces  of  bark 
joined  together.  It  is  impelled  by  a  paddle 
instead  of  an  oar,  and  is  used  by  unelvlUzed 
nations  in  both  hemispheres. 

CAN'ON  {kanOnt  a  rule :  Or.),  is  a  word  of 
many  meanings.  Thus  it  signifies  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  ecclesiastical  councils. 
— Tbe  authorized  and  received  catalogue 

of  the  books  of  Scripture. Adlgnitar)'  in 

cathedral  and  collegiate  churdies  who, 
when  he  performs  the  duties  of  his  office, 

in^rmeiresidentiary. Originally,  canons 

were  priests  who  lived  in  community,  re- 
siding near  the  cathedral  church,  and  assist- 
ing the  bishop ;  but,  by  degrees,  shaking 
off  tbeir  dependence,  they  formed  separate 
bodies:  In  time  they  freed  themselves 
from  their  rules,  and  at  length  ceased  to 
lire  in  a  community. — In  modem  Music, 
a  canon  Is  a  kind  of  perpetual  fugue,  in 
which  the  different  paxts,  beginning  one 
■fter  another,  repeat  incessantly  the  same 


air. In  Mathematics.  It  Is  a  general  rul< 

for  resolving  all  cases  of  a  like  nature  in 
geometry,  algebra,  ft  a 

CAMON'ICAL  ikanonUeot,  from  same 
derivX  in  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  slgniflea 
agreeable  to  the  canons  of  a  church ;  as, 
canonical  hotire,  or  hours  prescribed  by  the 
canons  for  prayers. 

CANONIZATION  (katOnt  an  example,  or 
model :  Cfr.),  an  act  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
rhnrcb,  by  which  it  takes  upon  itself  to 
rank  a  deceased  person  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  saints ;  but  the  act  is  preceded  by  beati- 
fication, and  by  a  kind  of  inquiry  into  the 
life  and  'miracles'  of  the  deceased.  The 
life  of  the  person  proposed  for  examination 
is  considered  with  special  reference  to  the 
austerities  and  observances  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  considers  as  indicative 
of  sanctity. 

CAN'ONRY,  or  OAN'ONSHIP,  tbe  bene- 
fice filled  by  a  canon.  It  differs  from  a  pre- 
bend. Inasmuch  as  a  prebend  may  subsist 
without  a  canonlcate;  whereas  a  canon- 
icate  always  involves  a  prebend :  again,  the 
rights  of  suffrages,  and  other  privileges,  are 
annexed  to  the  canonlcate,  and  not  to  the 
prebend. 

CANOTUS,  in  Astronomy,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  rudder  of  Argo,  a 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
It  is  the  «  Argfis  of  astronomers.  *  Sidus 
ingena  et  clarum/  a  large  bright  star,  wrote 
Pltay. 

CAN'OPT  (]li0R0pe<(m,literaDy  a  mosquito 
curtain ;  from  kBnOpe,  a  gnat :  Or.),  a  mag- 
nificent covering  raised  over  an  altar, 
throne,  chair  of  state,  pulpit,  At,  In  figu- 
rative language  the  aky  is  called  a  canopy. 

CANT,  in  Architecture,  a  term  expressing 
the  position  of  any  piece  of  timber  not 

standing    square. Caxr-icouiiDiifo,  a 

moulding  with  a  bevelled  surface  applied 

to  the  capitals  of  columns. In  Ship-bnlld- 

Ing,  CAST-TiiiBiiBS  are  those  timbers  which 
are  situated  at  the  two  ends  of  a  ship,  and 
canted  or  raised  obliquely  from  the  keel. 

CANTAB'ILB  (Ital,  fron  canto,  I  sing: 
Lot.),  in  Mnsic,  a  term  applied  to  move- 
ments intended  to  be  in  a  graceful  and 
melodious  style. 

CANTANTB  (a  singer :  JtaL,  from  same), 
in  Music,  a  term  to  denote  the  vocal  part  of 
the  composition. 

CANTA'TA  iltoL,  from  same),  a  song  or 
composition.  Intermixed  with  recitative, 
airs,  and  different  movements,  chiefly  in- 
tended for  a  single  voice,  with  an  instru- 
mental accompaniment. 

CANTEE'N  {eantine:  Pr.\  a  public-house 
licensed  in  every  barrack  or  fort  to  sell 
liquors.  Also  a  semi-cylindrical  tin-ca^e 
over  a  soldier's  knapsack,  to  carry  his 
cooked  yictuals  in. 

CANTHAR'IDES  (Or.),  the  plural  form  of 
Cantharie,  the  name  Df  a  genus  of  beetles, 
including  the  O.  vesica,  or  l^panish-^,  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country  as  a  material  for 
raising  blisters.  The  beetle  is  found  gene- 
rally In  the  south  of  Europe,  but  our  chief 
supply  comes  from  Spain.  It  is  usually  about 
half  an  inch  In  length,  of  a  shining  green  co- 
lour, but  of  afoetld  smell.  Taken  internally 
they  are  a  most  energetic  rcrid  poison. 
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OAirrHARIDIN  (from  eaniharides),  that 
pecaliar  sabstanoe  existlnflr  in  cantliarides, 
wblch  causes  vesication. 

OANTHABUS  Ocantharoa :  Gr.\  in  An- 
tiquity, a  tankard  sacred  to  Bacchus. 

GASTBI  (,kantho»t  the  comer  of  the  eye : 
Gr.),  in  Anatomy,  cayltles  at  the  extremities 
of  the  eyelids,  oommonJy  called  the  comers 
of  the  eye :  the  internal  or  greater  canthus 
is  next  the  nose ;  the  external  or  lesser 
near  the  temple. 

OANTIOA  iLaU\  songs  in  Roman  comedy 
tung  to  mnslc  by  one  person,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  Introdnced  as  interludes. 

OANTIOLBS  (eonMcuIicm, a  little  song: 
LaL),  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  marriage  song 
written  by  Solomon,  and  must  be  explained 
by  compositions  of  a  similar  natnre  in  East- 
ern  countries.  Other  writers  consider  it  to 
be  a  series  of  sacred  idyls,  each  distinct  and 
independent  of  the  other.  It  was  forbidden 
to  be  read  before  a  mature  age  by  the  Jews 
and  early  Ohrlstians,  lest  it  should  be  mia- 
nnderstood. 

OANTILE^KA  (a  song:  Lat.\  in  Music, 
the  treble  melody,  or  upper  part  of  any 
composition. 

OANTO  (a  song ;  rtal),  a  part  or  division 
of  a  poem,  answering  to  what  in  prose  is 
called  a  book.  In  Music,  it  signifies  the 
first  treble,  or  highest  vocal  part. 

OANTON,  a  small  division:  hence,  in 
Heraldry,  a  small  square,  sepurated  from  the 

rest  of  the  coat,  is  called  a  canton. In 

Military  afhlrs,troops  billeted  into  different 
quarters  or  divisions  are  said  to  go  into 
eanUmmeata. In  Geography,  a  small  dis- 
trict of  territ<M7,  constituting  a  distinct 
state  or  government:  as  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland. 

OANTONBD,  In  Architecture,  is  when  the 
comer  of  a  building  is  adorned  with  a 
pilaster,  an  angular  column,  rustic  quoins, 
or  anything  that  projects  beyond  the  level 
of  a  walL In  Heraldry,  a  shield  is  can- 
toned by  two  lines  proceeding  from  the 
top  or  sides,  and  meeting  at  right  angles. 
A  canton  dexter  is  always  meant,  unless  it 
is  otherwise  expressed. 

OAN^VAS  icanevcu:  Fr.;  from  kcamdbU, 
hemp :  Qt.\  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds.  Among  otliers  are 
—1.  That  worked  regularly  in  little  squares 
as  a  basts  for  tapestry ;  B.  That  which  is 
called  buckram ;  8.  The  doth  used  for  pic- 
tures ;  4.  That  employed  for  sails  of  ships, 
tents,  &c 

OAN'ZONB,  or  OABZO^A  (a  song :  ZteL), 
In  Music,  a  song  or  air  in  two  or  three 
parts,  with  passages  (rf  fugue  and  imitation. 
The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  of 
lyric  poem,  in  Italian,  to  which  music  may 
be  adapted  in  the  style  of  a  oantata. 

OANZONBT'  ieamaneta,  the  dim.  of  can- 
tone,  a  song :  IttU.)t  in  Mtisic,  a  «hort  song, 
in  one  or  two  parts. 

OAOU'OHOUC,  or  OAOUTCHOUO,  Im- 
properly called  eUutte  gum,  and  more  com- 
monly indiarrubber,  is  obtained  from  the 
milky  juice  of  several  plants  and  trees, 
particularly  from  the  Siphonia  eUuUca  of 
Cayenne.  Its  elasticity  is  sudi  that  it  can 
be  stretched  to  a  great  extent,  and  its 


pliancy  is  increased  by  heat.  From  ita  soft- 
ness, impermeabilll7  to  water,  Amx, it  la  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  many  articles.  It  la 
easily  dissolved  by  purified  naphtha  obtain- 
ed from  coal  tar,  which  does  not  change  ita 
properties,  and  the  solution  has  been  most 
extensively  employed  to  give  a  thin  cover- 
ing to  cloth,  so  as  to  render  it  Impervlooa 
to  moiature.  It  is  also  used  for  over-shoes, 
and,  when  dissolved  in  oil,  forms  a  flexible 
varnish.  Caoutchouc  is  principally  obtained 
from  South  America,  but  latterly  It  has 
been  imported  in  great  quantities  from 
Africa  and  Asia.  It  is  usually  brought  to 
Burope  in  the  form  of  pear«haped  bottles, 
which  are  formed  by  allowing  the  juice  to 
flow  from  the  tree  Aver  a  monld  of  day, 
then  drying  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  to 
the  smoke  of  burning  fuel,  after  whldl  the 
clay  in  the  inside  is  moistened  with  water, 

and  picked  out. VtUcanized  indiarnM>er. 

In  Its  ordinary  state,  iudlarmbber  becomes 
rigid  by  cold,  and  soft  by  heat :  hence  it 
loses  Its  value  in  hot  or  cold  countries ;  but 
when  combined  with  a  little  sulphur,  at  a 
temperature  of  830°  F.  (this  process  being 
termed  vulcanization).  It  becomes  highly 
elastic :  it  is  not  affected  by  the  most  in- 
tense cold,  nor  by  a  temperature  less  than 
that  whidi  is  sufBcient  to  char  It ;  moisture, 
however  long  continued,  seems  to  produce 
no  action  upon  it ;  and  It  Is  unaffected  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  solvents,  audi  as  grease, 
oils,  ethor,  turpentine^  naphtha,  or  acid 
solutions.  In  this  state  it  is  very  largely 
employed  in  the  arts.  Subjected  to  a  higher 
degree  of  heat,  and  for  a  longer  time,  it  is 
converted  Into  Bard  indiorrubber,  SoenUe, 
or  VtUeanUe,  and  in  this  condition  it  can  be 
employed  in  the  place  of  bone  and  wood  for 
a  gre&t  number  of  artides,  such  as  knUe- 
handles,  combs,  cups,  and  boxes. 

CAP  {caput,  the  head :  LaL),  s  part  of 
dress  mi»de  to  cover  the  head.  The  nse  of 
caps  and  hats  is  referred  to  the  year  1440, 
the  first  seen  in  Burope  being  at  the  entry 
of  Charles  VU.  into  Bouen:  from  that 
time  they  began  to  take  the  idace  of  hoods 

or  chaperons. Cap,  in  Architecture,  the 

uppermost  part  of  any  assemblage  of  prln- 

cipisl  or  subordinate  parts. In  Shlp-bnild- 

Ing,  a  square  piece  of  timber  which  Is 
placed  over  the  head  or  upper  end  of  a 
mast.— —In  Botany,  the  pUeus,  or  top  of 
the  fungus,  generally  shaped  like  a  bonnet. 
Cap  ov  ^aixtxmamcm,  one  of  the  orna- 
ments at  state,  carried  before  the  kings  of 
Bngland  at  their  coronation.  It  is  of  crim- 
son velvet,  faced  with  ermine;  and  Is  also 
frequently  met  with  above  the  helmet,  in- 
stead of  wreaths,  under  gentlemen's  crests, 
ftc Cai^a-pib  iFr.),  from  head  to  foot. 

CAPA'CITY  (eapeuMae,  from  oapax,  able 
to  hold :  Latdt  in  a  general  sense,  means 

the  power  of  containing  or  holding. In 

Chemistry,  that  quality  of  bodies  by  which, 
according  to  some  theorists,  they  absorb 
and  contain  heat,  which  was  considered 

an  imponderable  fluid. ^In  Geometry,  the 

solid  contents  of  a  body. 

CAPE  {ea^put,  ahead : £at), inCteography, 
a  part  of  a  contin^t  projeeiing  into  the 
sea,  as  the  Cape  of  GoodflopQ,uipe  St.  Yin* 
cent,  fta 
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GAFBL'LA  (a  kid :  Lot.},  a  star  of  the 
flnt  magnitude  In  the  constellation  of  the 
Charioteer :  It  is  the  •  Anrign  of  astrono- 
mera.  Ita  dlatanee  from  the  earth  has  been 

,  calenlated  at  SSOlOOO  mllllona  of  milea,  and 
f  et  f  ta  vpectrmn  baa  been  photographed  by 

'  the  aeientllle  man.    The  light  that  eflCected 

'  tbc  Impreasion  on  the  aenaltlTe  plate  mast 
hare  left  the  atar  es  years  before. 

I  OATBRS,  the  pickled  flower-bnds  of  the 
Oappah*  tptmota,  a  ahrab  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  d^fparidaeetB,   growing  In  the 

I  sooth  of  Karope. 

CATBT,  the  name  of  the  French  race  of 

I  kings,  whldi  haa  given  118  sorerelgns  to 
Europe,  ris.  86  klnga  to  France,  S3  kings  to 

j  Portngal,  S  kings  to  Spain,  11  kings  to 

I  Naples  and  Slelly,  8  kings  to  Hmigary,  8 
kings  to  Hsfanw,  8  emperors  to  the  east, 
17  dnkea  to  Bmrgnndy,  la  dnkes  to  Brit- 

1  tany,  s  dnkea  to  Liorralne,  and  4  dnkes  to 
Parma. 

CATIAS  Cfoa  are  to  take :  Lat.\  in  Law, 
certain  write  by  one  of  which,  the  copio* 
ad  re^omdemdum,  a  party  is  arrested  at  the 
commenoement  of  a  salt,  if  there  is  groond 
for  sappoalng  that  he  la  abont  to  fly  the 
conntry.  Another  la  the  eapUu  ad  aatU- 
fae4endittm  (called  briefly  CkL  Ba.\  a  writ  of 

'  execution,  by  which  the  aherllf  la  com- 
manded to  wee  the  body  of  the  defendant 
in  execnUon. 

CAPII/I«AIBB,a  kind  of  ^mp  in  which 
the  Malden-hatr  fern,  Adfonftmi  eajHUvs 

I  nenerfs,  la  an  tngredient. 

I     caph/LABT  {eapaiut,  a  hair:  LaU).  an 

I  epithet  given  to  things  on  account  of  their 
hair-like  flnenewL— <UnXii<AKT  Attbao- 

i    T10S,  or  OAnitUUUTT,  that  property  which 

I  eansea  floida  to  rise,  contrary  to  grayity, 

I ;  when  in  eontaet  with  other  bodies.     If  a 

I  piece  of  dean  sheet  glaes  la  placed  partly  in 

water,  the  fluid  will  rise  at  each  side.   If  a 

fine  tnbe  ia  treated  in  the  ssme  way  the  flnid 

will  iiae  In  the  tube  above  the  level  of  the 

rest,  and  the  liner  the  tube  the  higher  it 

I I  wiu  riaeu  OapilIjAKT  Oebs,  In  Mlnera- 
I '  logy,  the  aame  with  those  otherwise  denom- 
;  inated  arborescent,  or  striated.- — Oapil- 
,    LAST  Txnma,  tnbea  of  hair-like  fineness. — 

I  Capillabt  Ymumsm,  In  Anatomy,  the 
I  smalleat  and  extreme  parts  of  the  ramlflcar 
\    tlons  of  the  retos  and  arteries. 

CAPOTAL  ieapUaUt,  Important;  from 
eofwt,  the  head:  LaL\  in  Commerce,  the 
fond  or  stock,  in  money  and  goods,  of  a 
merchant,  mannfacturer,  &&,  or  of  a  txad- 

ing  company. GAPrrAii,  In  Architecture, 

the  uppermost  part  of  a  column  or  pi- 
laster, aerving  aa  the  head  or  crowning, 
and  placed  immediately  over  the  shaft, 

sad  under   the  entablature. Capital, 

In  Oeogiaphy,  tbe  metropolis,  or  chief  dty 
or  town  of  an  empire,  kingdom,  state,  or 
province.      ' 

CAPITAL  FUNISHMJElST  doapvL  phy- 
sical life;  literally,  the  head:  Led.),  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  by  which  the 
criminaTs  life  la  taken. 

CAF'ITATH  {eapUatut,  LtU.\  in  Botany, 
that  whldi  has  a  head  or  thickened  summit. 

CAFITATIOK  (eap<(allo,a  poll-tax ;  from 
caput,  the  head :  LaL),  a  tax  or  imposition 
levied  on  each  person  in  a  stete.    It  is  a 


very  andent  kind  of  tribute,  and  an- 
swers to  what  the  Latins  called  tHbutuM, 
by  which  taxes  on  persons  are  distin- 
guished from  taxes  on  merchandise,  called 
veetiffdlia. 

CAPUTS  (eaptti,  the  head :  Ltd.),  In  Law, 
a  sort  of  andent  tenure,  by  which  a  man 
held  lands  of  the  crown,  by  knl^^t^s  service 
or  in  socage. 

OAPTTOL  (eaput,  a  head :  LaL),  a  ooHeo- 
tlon  of  buildings  in  andent  Bome,  on  the 
Mons  Oapltollnus,  in  one  of  whldi  the 
senate  assembled.  On  the  ssme  spot  Is 
still  the  dty-hall  or  town-house,  where  the 
conservators  of  the  Boman  people  hold 
their  meetings.  It  Is  asserted,  but  without 
much  authori^,  that  it  was  thus  called 
on  account  of  the  head  of  a  person  named 
ToUut  having  been  found  iu  digging  its 
foundations ;  but  the  appellation  Is  suffl- 
dently  accounted  for  by  Its  being  the  chief 
post  of  the  dty.  The  sscent  to  it  was  by  100 
stcq[>s :  and  among  the  other  structures  It 
contained  was  the  magnificent  temple  of  Ju- 
piter, both  the  Inside  and  outside  of  which 
were  enriched  with  numerous  ornaments, 
the  meet  splendid  being  the  statue  of  that 
ddty.  Augustus  gave  to  this  temple  S,000 
lbs.  weight  of  gold ;  the  gilding  of  its  arch 
cost  31,000  talents ;  and  its  gatea  were  of 
brass,  coveredwlth  gold. 

GAPTTOLINB  GAMES,  annual  games 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Ounlllus, 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Capltolinua,  and  In 
commemOTation  of  the  preservation  of  the 
capltol  from  tbe  Gauls.  There  was  also 
another  kind  of  OapttoUne  games,  instituted 
by  Domitlan,  and  edebrated  every  five 
years,  at  whidi  rewards  and  crowns  were 
bestowed  on  the  poets,  diampiona,  orators, 
historians,  Ac 

OAFITVLA  BTTBA'LIA  (riual  chapters : 
LaL),  assemblies  or  chspters  held  by  rural 
deans  and  parochial  dergy  within  the  pre- 
cinct of  every  district  deanery. 

CAPIT'ULABT  (fiapiiulum,  a  diapter: 
LaL),  the  body  of  laws  or  statutes  of  a  chap- 
ter, or  of  an  ecdeelastlcal  counclL 

CAPirULATION  (eapihUium,  a  head: 
LaL :  In  the  original  sense,  a  drawing  up  of 
the  dilterent  heads  of  agreement),  in  Mili- 
tary affairs,  a  treaty  made  between  tbe  gar- 
rison of  a  place  besieged  and  the  besiegers, 
for  yielding  on  certain  conditions.  The 
term  Is  also  applicable  to  the  surrender  of 
troops  in  any  situation  in  whldi  they  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  victorious  enemy. 
OAPITaJLUM  (LaL,  from  eaptd,  the 
head).  In  Antiquity,  a  transverse  beam  In 
the  military  engines  of  tbe  ancients,  having 
holes  for  the  strings  with  whldi  they  were 

set  in  motion. In  Anatomy,  the  small 

head,  or  protuberance  of  a  bone  received 
intotbeconcavity  of  another. — In  Botany, 
a  mode  of  inflorescence,  when  several 
flowers  form  a  kind  of  Aeod  or  balL 

CAPVIAS  (smoky,  from  kapnoa,  smoke ; 
Or.),  In  Mineralogy,  a  kind  of  Jasper,  of  a 
smoky  colour. 

CAPONITIE'BJI,  in  Fortiflcatlon,  a  ee< 
vered  lodgment  placed  In  the  glads,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  counterscarp,  and  In 
dry  rooata,  with  embrasures  or  loopholes 
through  which  the  si^ldiers  may  lire. 
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OAPCVTE  (J'V.),  a  great-coat,  with  a  hood 
or  cowl,  which  Is  ■ometimes  worn  by  sen- 
tlnelB  In  had  weather. 

CAP'PARIS  (Or.).    [See  Capxbs.] 

OAFRE'M  (copra,  a  goat :  Lot.),  In  Zoo- 
logy, a  family  of  mammalian  quadrupeds, 
including  the  common  goat,  the  Cashmere 
goat  (whose  wool  is  the  material  of  which 
Osshroere  shawls  are  made),  and  the  ibex  or 
Bteinbock,  which  inhabits  yarioos  moun- 
tain ranges  In'.Enrope. 

CAP'REOLATB  (eapreoluat  a  tendril: 
LaL),  in  Botany,  having  the  tendrils,  or 
filiform  spiral  cfaspers,  by  which  plants 
fasten  themselves  to  other  bodies,  as  in 
vines,  peas,  Ac 

CAPRE'OLTJS  (£at).  In  Anatomy,  the 

helix  of  the  ear. In  Botany,  the  clasp  or 

tendril  of  a  vine  or  other  plant. 

CAPUIC'CIO  (a  whim  :  ItaU),  in  Music,  the 
term  for  that  Irregular  kind  of  composition 
in  which  the  composer,  without  any  re- 
straint, follows  the  bent  of  his  humour. 
It  denotes  also  that  the  movement  before 
which  it  is  written  is  to  be  in  a  free  and 
fantastic  style. 

OAP'RIOORN  (eapeTt  a  he-goat;  and  eomti, 
a  horn :  Lot.),  in  Astronomy,  a  southern 
constellation,  and  one  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  on  the 

Slst  December. ^Taopio  of  GAPKiooK3r, 

a  small  circle  of  the  sphere,  parallel  t<»  the 
equinoctial,  passing  through  the  beginning 
of  Caprloom  or  the  winter  solstice,  which 
is  the  sun's  greatest  southern  declination, 

viz.  931  dGflTITGOSi. 

CAPRIPICATION  ieaprifietu,  the  goat- 
flg,  the  wUd  Jig  tret:  Lot),  a  method  used 
In  the  Levant  for  ripening  the  fruit  of  the 
domestic  fig  tree,  by  means  of  insects  bred 
tn  that  of  the  wild  fig  tree.  The  capriflca- 
tlon  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
corresponds  in  every  circumstance  with 
what  is  practised  at  this  day  ifi  the  Archi- 
pelago and  in  Italy.  Ancient  writers  agree 
in  declaring  that  the  wild  fig  tree,  eaprijleua, 
never  ripened  its  fruit,  but  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  ripening  that  of  the  garden 
or  domestic  fig  tree,  over  which  husband- 
men suspended  its  branches. 

CAPRIOLES  (fiapreolus,  a  wild  goat: 
LaL\  in  Horsemanship,  are  those  leaps 
which  a  horse  makes  in  the  same  place 
without  advancing,  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  he  Is  at  the  height  of  the  leap,  he 
^rks  out  with  his  hind  legs.' 

CAP'SICUM,  a  genus  of  South  American 

?lant8,  belonging  to  the  order  Solatuieece. 
heir  ground  capsules  and  seeds  afCord  the 
red  or  Cayenne  pepper  of  our  tables. 

CAPSTAN  (eabestan:  Fr.),  in  a  ship,  a 
strong  massy  colun^n  of  timber,  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  windlass,  which  is  placed  behind 
the  mainmast,  and  Is  used  for  weighing,  or 
raising  up  anchors,  or  any  other  purpose 
for  which  great  power  Is  required. 

OAPSULA'RBS  ARTB'RIiE  (capsula,  the 
dim.  of  eapsa,  a  box :  LaL),  In  Anatomy, 
the  arteries  of  the  renal  glands,  so  called 
because  they  are  enclosed  by  a  capsule. 

OAP'SULB  (same  deriv.).  In  Botany,  a  dry 
seed  vessel,  opening  by  valves  or  pores. 
The  seed  vessels  of  the  foxglove  and  the 
poppy  may  be  taken  as  examples. In 


(chemistry,  a  porcelain  or  other  dish,  for 
boiling  or  evaporating. 

CAPTAIN  (capitairu:  Fr.;  from  caput, 
head :  Lot.),  In  the  Army,  the  commander 
of  a  company  of  foot  or  of  a  troop  of  horse ; 
and  In  the  Naval  or  merchant  service*  the 

commander  of  a  vessel. ^A  Captais-libtt- 

TRNAKT  is  an  officer  in  the  guards  "wbo, 
with  the  rank  of  captain  and  pay  of  llea> 

tenant,  commands  a  company  or  troop. 

A  PosT-OAPTAiv,  in  the  British  navy,  is  an 
officer  commanding  any  man-of-war,  from 
a  ship  of  the  line  down  to  a  ship-rigged  sloop. 

CAPTICTN  (eaptio,  a  taking ;  from  eapio,  I 
take :  Lot.),  in  i<aw.  the  act  of  taking  any 
person  by  any  judicial  process. 

CAPOJCHINS,  an  order  of  Franciscan 
friars  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  so 
called  from  the  eapuche  or  hood  sewed  to 
their  habits,  and  hanging  down  their  backs. 

CATUT  (.Lot),  In  Anatomy,  the  Hbad, 
which  is  divided  into  the  skull  (,eraniuni\ 
and  the  tauce  (./octet).'  The  skull  consists  of 
the  crown,  or  vertex;  the -posterior  part,  or 
occiput ;  the  anterior  part,  or  eindput ;  and 

the  temples,  or  tempera. Capdt  Obsti- 

PUM,  a  wry  neck,  which  is  generally  a  apas- 
modlc  disorder. 

CA'PUT  MORTUUM  (a  dead  head  :  Lat,\ 
in  Chemistry,  the  residuum  in  the  retort 
after  the  operation  of  distilling. 

CAPYBA'RA  (BydrocHuerua  eapybara\  a 
large  rodent  animal,  sometimes  called  the 
water  hog,  which  inhabits  the  neighbour- 
hood of  lakes  and  rivers  in  South  America. 
It  may  be  likened  to  a  colossal  gninea-pl^. 
It  feeds  on  fish  and  vegetables.  It  is  of  a 
sluggish  disposition.  Is  easily  tamed,  and 
enjoys  having  its  skin  rubbed  like  a  pig: 
Its  body  is  covered  with  coarse  brown  hair. 
It  utters  a  low  peculiar  grunt.  Specimens 
have  been  brought  alive  to  this  country 

OAR'ABINB,  or  CAR'BINB  {Fr.),  a  short 
gun  used  by  cavalry  soldiers. 

CARAOA'RAS,  birds  of  prey,  inhabiting 
South  America,  and  belonging  to  the  Sal- 
oon family.  The  caracara  eagle  (Polybonta 
braaUientie)  derives  its  common  name  from 
Its  cry.  It  Is  a  carrion  feeder,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  its  tribe,  has  its  cheeks  and  part  of 
its  throat  bare  of  feathers. 

CAR'A(X)LB  (Fr.),  the  half  wheel  which 
a  horseman  makes  either  to  the  right  or 
left.  The  cavalry  make  a  caracole  after 
each  dlschai^e,  in  order  to  pass  to  the  rear 
of  the  squadron. 

CAR'A(X)LT,  a  mixture  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  of  which  are  made  rings  and 
other  ornaments,  for  bartering  with  savaflra 
tribes. 

CA'RAITBS,  a  sect  among  the  Jews  which 
adheres  closely  to  the  text  and  letter  of  the 
Scriptures,  rejecting  the  rabbinical  Inter- 
pretations and  the  cabala. 

CARAM'BOLA,  the  fruit  of  some  Bast 
Indian  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Averrhoa:  nat.  ord.  Oxalidacea.  It  Is  In- 
tensely acid,  and  Is  only  tolerable  to  Eu- 
ropeans in  the  shape  of  pickles. 

CAR'AMEL,  burnt  sugar,  used  for  co- 
louring spirits  or  gravies.  It  is  a  shininif 
black  substance,  soluble  in  water,  which 
it  renders  brown.  The  French  dissolve  It 
in  lime  water. 
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OARAPAiOB,  the  bard  external  coat  with 
which  certain  animals,  such  as  the  arma- 
dUlo  and  the  tortoise,  are  covered.  The 
■hell  protecting  the  laoAj  of  the  crab  is 
called  the  carwace. 

OAK'AT,  or  OAR'ACT  (l^iATot,  a  weight : 
ArabO,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  oanoe 
Troy.  It  is  a  term  employed  in  speaking  of 
the  flnenesa  of  gold.  Pure  gold  is  24-canit 
gold,  whilst  SS^carat  gold  is  the  metal  al- 
lojred  with  one  twenty-fourth  by  weight  of 
copper.  The  British  gold  coinage  is  22  carats 
Une,  that  is,  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
weight  is  composed  of  copper.  What  is 
called  jeweller's  gold  is  a  much  debased 
form  of  the  metiJ,  the  usual  degree  of 
flneneas  being  10  carats,  that  is,  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  weight  are  gold. 

Caaat,  a  weight  of  four  grains,  employed 
in  weighing  predous  stones. 

OARAYAK'  iearvan,  a  trader:  Per$.),  in 
the  East,  a  oompany  of  travellers,  and  more 
particularly  of  merchants,  who,  for  greater 
secnrl^,  proceed  in  a  body  through  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  or  any  other  region  in- 
fested with  robbers.  Such  a  company  often 
has  more  than  a  thousand  camels  to  carry 
the  baggage  and  goods ;  and,  as  the  travel- 
lers walk  In  single  Hie,  th  e  line  Is  of  ten  a  mile 
long.  Proper  offlcers,  the  chief  of  whom  has 
the  title  of  Oaravan'Baehi,  are  appointed 
to  regnlate  everything  during  their  march. 

OaSaYAN'BBBA,  or  OARAYAK'SERT 
(eairawan:  Arabd,  a  large  building  or  inn 
for  the  reception  at  travellers  and  the  carsr 
vans.  It  commonly  forms  a  square,  in 
the  middle  of  which  la  a  spacious  court ;  and 
under  the  urehes  or  piazias  that  surrouud 
it  there  mns  a  bank,  raised  some  feet  above 
the  gromd,  where  the  merchants  and  tra- 
vellers take  up  their  lodgings,  the  beasts 
of  burden  being  tied  to  the  foot  of  it.  In 
the  upper  part  there  are  generally  private 
apartmrats,  the  use  of  iraich  is  costly.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  hospitality  is 
gratuitous,  it  being  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon for  a  pioiia  Mussulman  to  establish, 
during  Ills  ate  or  by  will,  one  or  more  of 
these  caravanserles. 

CAR'AWAT,  aa  umbelliferous  plant,  the 
Oantm  eand  of  botanists,  the  seeds  of 
which  have  an  aromatic  smell  and  a  warm 
pungent  taste.  Caraway  seeds  are  used  in 
cakes,  Acl,  and  are  distilled  with  spirituous 
llQUora. 

CAR'BOir  (jxarffo,  charcoal :  XoO*  an  ele- 
mentary body,  the  essential  part  of  ehar- 
coaL  Though  this  substance  abounds 
tbroughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is 
also  contained  in  animal  and  even  mineral 
bodies,  yet  it  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  a  state  of  absolute  purity.  The  diamond 
la  nothing  but  pure  crystallised  carbon. 
For  many  ages  the  diamond  was  considered 
as  incombustible ;  and  Newton  was  the  first 
who  conjectured,  from  its  great  refractive 
power,  that  it  was  capable  of  combustion. 
Graphite,  or  plumbago,  is  nearly  pure  car- 
bon. Goal  consists  in  great  part  of  carbon. 
By  the  union  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  it 
produces  two  gaseous  substances,  the  first 
of  which  Is  earhoni^  .add,  formerly  called 
^xedafr;  and  the  second,  containing  less 
»xygen,  earbomte  oadds. 


CAR'BONATB,  in  Chemistry,  a  compound 
formed  by  the  combination  of  carbonic 
acid  with  dlllerent  bases,  as  carbonate  of 
copper,  carbonate  of  lime,  Ac 

CARBONac  ACID,  in  Chemlstrr,  a  co- 
lourless elastic  fluid,  a  compound  of  one 
atom  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen,  for^ 
merly  called  Jlxed  air:  It  is  one  and  a  half 
times  heavier  than  atmospheric  air.  It  will 
neither  support  animal  life  nor  combustion. 
It  is  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  thirty-six 
atmospheres,  or  640  lbs.  to  the  square  inch ; 
and  the  resulting  liquid  solidifies  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation.  It  is  the  gas  which 
is  generated  by  fermentation,  and  which 
so  often  proves  destructive  to  those  who 
inhale  it  in  mines,  wells,  or  very  con- 
fined apartments.  All  kinds  of  spring  and 
well  water  contain  carbonic  acid,  which 
they  absorb  from  the  atmosphere,  and  to 
which  they  are  partly  indebted  for  their 
agreeable  flavour ;  but  water  is  wholly  de- 
prived of  it  by  boiling.  It  renders  lime 
water  turbid.  If  transmitted  through  it, 
carbonate  of  lime  being  formed.  The  effer- 
vescence of  the  so-called  soda-water  is  due 
to  the  escape  of  this  gas  which  had  been 
forced  Into  the  liquid.  All  the  limestone 
and  clialk  of  the  earth  consists  chiefly  of  a 
carbonate  of  lime. 

CARBONIFEROUS  STSTTBM.in  Geology, 
a  series  of  strata  belonging  to  the  Primary, 
or  PabBosoic  period.  It  Is  di  visible  into  two 
parts.  The  lower  portion  includes  the  moun- 
tain limestone  formation,  rich  in  organic 
remains,  and  largely  developed  in  the  north 
of  England,  where  it  sometimes  attains  the 
thickness  of  900  feet.  The  upper  portion  con- 
tains the  millstone  grit,  a  coarse  quartsose 
sandstone  with  beds  of  shale,  sometimes 
000  feet  thick ;  and  the  coal  measures,  so 
Important  for  the  immense  mass  of  vege- 
table remains  they  contain  in  Bngland, 
North  America,  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
north  of  England  the  coal  measures  have  a 
thickness  of  3,000  feet.  The  carboniferous 
flora  abounded  in  coniferous  trees,  ferns, 
mosses,  equiseta,  and  plants  belonging  to 
families  that  are  not  now  existing.  [See 
Coal.] 

CARBUN'CLE,  in  Surgery,  an  inflamma* 
tory  tumour,  or  painful  gangrenous  boll, 
which  being  seated  deeply,  in  parts  provi- 
ded with  cellular  membrane,  does  not  soon 
discover  its  whole  dimensions,  nor  the 

matter  it  contains. It  Is  also  the  name 

of  a  very  beautiful  gem,  of  a  deep  red  or 
scarlet  colour,  known  to  the  ancients  as 
the  anthrax,  when  this  is  held  up  against 
the  sun,  it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  becomes 
exactly  of  the  colour  of  burning  charcoal, 
whence  the  propriety  of  the  name  given 
to  it.  It  has,  however,  been  supposed  by 
some  modem  mineralogists  that  the  car- 
buncle of  the  ancients  was  garnet. Cab- 

BUSOLK,  in  Heraldry,  a  charge  or  bearing, 
consisting  of  eight  radii,  four  of  which 
make  a  common  cross,  and  the  other  four 
a  saltier. 

CAR'BTTRBT,  in  Chemistry,  a  substance 
formed  by  the  combination  of  carbon  with 
metals  and  other  simple  combustibles. 

CAR'BURBTTED  HY'DROGBN  GAS. 
two  compounds,   consisting  of  hydrogen 
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CARinVAL  (emmi  vale,  fiurewell  to  flesh : 
LaL),  the  feast  or  season  of  rejoicing  pre- 
vious to  Lent,  celebrated  with  great  spirit 
thronghoQt  Italy,  when  there  arennmerons 
feasts,  balls,  operas,  concerts,  masquerades, 
&c  Tlie  churches  are  filled  with  choristers, 
and  the  streets  with  masks.  This  festiral 
flourishes  more  iiartlcnlarly  at  Rome.  It 
Is  celebrated  during  the  week  before  the 
eommeneement  of  Lent. 

CAR'OB-TRSB  (karob:  Arab.),  the  Cera- 
tenia  SOtqua,  a  natire  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  IjCTant.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree,  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosa,  and 
produces  long,  flat,  brown-ooloured  pods, 
composed  of  a  mealy  succulent  pulp,  of  a 
sweetish  taste.  Though  not  accounted  very 
wholesome,  these  pods  are  often  eaten  by 
the  poorer  classes  in  times  of  scarcity ;  and 
form  an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  The 
bean-like  seeds  are  hard  and  useless.  This 
tree  is  thought  by  some  to  be  that  which 
bore  the  *  locusts '  eaten  by  St.  John  in  the 
wiidemesa. 

OAROLITaO  OOLTJMNS,  in  Archlteo- 
ture,  columns  with  foliated  shafts,  deco- 
rated with  leaves  and  branches  winding 
spirally  around  them,  or  forming  crowns 
and  festoons. 

CA'ROLUS  CCharles ;  LaL),  a  gold  coin 
first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
then  valued  at  twenty  shillings,  but  after- 
wards current  at  twenty-three. 

CAROTID  ARTERIES  {karoo,  I  put  Into 
a  deep  sleep :  0r.),  in  Anatomy,  two  arteries 
in  the  neck.whlch  convey^be  blood  from  the 
aorta  to  the  brain.  If  these  vessels  are  tied, 
the  animal  goes  to  sleep :  hence  the  name. 

OARP  (earpe :  Fr.),  the  CfypHnut  earpio  of 
Ichthyologists,  a  common  fish  in  ponds. 
CArps  breed  rapidly,  grow  to  a  large  sixe, 
and  live  to  a  great  age ;  but  they  are  greatly 
•Indebted  to  cooks,  says  Yarrell,  for  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  are  held.  Our  petted 
gold  fish  is  a  carp  Introduced  from  ChlnsL 

0AR'PENTER*8  RULE,  an  Instrument 
marked  with  a  scale  of  feet.  Inches,  Ac, 
and  with  tables  of  figures  for  flu;liltatlng 
calenlatfons. 

OAR'PENTRT  (earpewttan,u  two-wheeled 
carriage:  Z0aD,  the  art  of  cutting, framing, 
and  joining  timber  in  the  constmcClon  of 
buildings ;  it  is  subservient  to  arrhitec- 
ture,  and  is  divided  into  houw-carpentry 
and  Bhip-carpeniry. 

OARTOLiTE  (karpot,  fruit ;  and  lithoa, 
a  stone:  Gr.\  petrified  fruits,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  nuts  converted 
Into  silex. 

CARPOL'OGT  (karpoa,  fruit ;  and  logos, 
a  discourse:  Or.),  that  branch  of  Botany 
which  treats  of  fruits. 

OAR'PnS  ikarpot,  the  wrist:  Or.),  in 
Anatomy,  the  wrist.  The  human  wrist  is 
composed!  of  eight  bones, forming  an  arch, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  next  the  arm. 
These  bones  consist  of  two  rows  of  ftmr 
rvA,  the  first  row  articulating  above  with 
the  radius,  and  the  second  row  with  the 
metacarpal  bones,  L  e.  those  forming  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

CAR'RACK  (Port),  a  targe  armed  vessel, 
employed  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  Bast 
Indian  and  Brazilian  trade. 


OARRA'RA,  a  hard  white  kind  of  marble, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Parian ;  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Carrara,  in  Italy,  where 
it  is  found.  It  Is  largely  employed  by 
sculptors.  Geologists  believe  that  the  fine 
crystalline  grain  is  the  effect  of  subterrar 
nean  beat. 

GAR'RICK-BITTS,  In  a  ship,  the  bitts 

which  support  the  windlass. Oakeigk- 

BBHO,  a  particular  kind  of  knot 

CAR'RONADB  (from  Carron,  a  vlllsge  In 
Stirlingshire,  where  it  was  first  made),  a 
short  piece  of  ordnance,  having  a  large 
bore,  and  a  chamber  for  the  powder,  like  a 
mortar. 

CARTE  (J^.),  in  Fencing,  a  thrust  at  the 
inside  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

CARTE-BLANCHE  (a  white  card :  Fr.), 
a  blank  paper,  signed  at  the  bottom  with  a 
person's  name,  and  given  to  another  with 
permission  to  fill  it  up  as  he  pleases ;  ap- 
plied generally  in  the  sense  of  unlimited 
powers  being  grranted. 

CARTEL  (JFV.),  a  challenge.  Also  an 
agreement  between  two  states  for  the  ex- 
change of  their  prisoners  of  war.— — Cab- 
TKi«-SHiP,  a  ship  commissioned  in  time  of 
war  to  exchange  the  prisoners  of  any  two 
hostile  powers ;  also  to  bring  any  particular 
request  from  one  power  to  another.  The 
ofllcer  who  commands  her  is  ordered  to 
carry  no  cargo,  ammunitlnn,  or  implements 
of  war,  except  a  gun  for  the  purpose  uf 
firing  signals. 

CARTE'SIANS,  those  who  adhere  to  the 
opinions  of  Descartes.  This  philosopher 
has  laid  down  two  principles,  the  one  me- 
taphysical, the  other  physical.  Tlie  meta- 
physical proposition  Is  this:— *  I  think, 
therefore  I  am ;'  the  physical  one— 'Nothing 
exists  but  substance.'  He  makes  substance 
of  two  kinds;  the  one  that  which  thinks, 
the  other  that  which  is  extended ;  whence 
actual  thought  and  actual  extension  are 
the  essence  of  substance. 

CARTHAGI'NIAN,  a  native  of  ancient 
Carthage,  or  something  pertaining  to  that 
celebrated  city,  which  was  situated  on  the 
northern  ooast  of  Africa,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  modem  Tunis.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Phceniclans,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Romans. 

OARTHU'SIANS.  a  religious  order,  foun- 
ded In  the  year  1066  by  St.  Bruno.  They 
received  their  name  from  Chartreuse,  the 
phMre  of  their  institution ;  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  austerity,  ss  their  rules  do 
not  permit  them  to  speak  to  any  person 
without  leave,  or  to  quit  their  cells. 

CARTILAGE  (eartilago :  LaL),or,  in  com- 
mon language,  Gbistlb.  a  tough  flexible 
substance  of  the  animal  body.  Bones  first 
appear  as  cartilage,  and  then  become  gra- 
dually  strengthened  by  the  deposit  of  earthy 
matter  therein. 

OARTILA'GINOTJS  FISHES  (eartf:<vf- 
1MW1M,  having  cartilage :  LaL)  ,tho8e  having 
cartilaginous  instead  of  bony  skeletons. 
Many  of  them  are  viviparous,  as  the  ray 
and  shark ;  others  oviparous,  as  the  btnr* 
geon. 

CARTOOIf  (eartone,  pastcbonrd  :  Ttal.),  a 
design  drawn  upon  large  sheets  of  paper  for 
the  purpose  of  being  traced  upon  any  othei 
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mbstance,  on  which  the  snhject  la  to  be 
executed.  The  most  eelebrated  eartoona 
In  existence  are  those  of  Raphael,  seven  of 
which  are  at  Hampton  Oonrt ;  they  were 
orlglnallj  designed  for  tapestrj. 

OARTOUCH'  (a  cartridge :  Fr\  a  ease  ol 
wood  holdiner  abont  four  hundred  musket- 
badls,  besides  from  six  to  ten  iron  balls  to 
be  fired  out  of  a  howiUser.   Also,  a  portable 

box  for  charges. In  Andiitectnre,  oab- 

TOUOHSfl  are  blodES  or  modilllons  used  in 
the  cornices  of  wainscoted  apartments: 
also  ornaments  representing  a  scroll  of 
paper.—- OhampoIUon  gave  this  name  to  the 
mark  ent  round  the  hieroglyphic  figures 
Indicating  a  royal  name  on  the  sculptured 
stones  of  Egypt.  It  is  now  belleyed  to  be 
the  outline  of  a  signet  ring; 

OARTRIDGB  (carts,  pasteboard :  Fr\  a 
case  of  paper,  &&,  filled  with  gunpowder, 
and  used  in  the  Aarglng  of  guns.  The  car- 
tridges for  cannon  and  mortars  are  made  uf 
pasteboard,  tin,  or  wood,  but  most  fre- 
quently of  flannel:  those  for  small  arms, 
prepared  for  battle,  contain  both  powder 
and  baU.  Cartridges  without  balls  are  caUed 

blank  etufridge*. Oabtsidgs-boz,  a  case 

of  wood  covered  with  leather,  with  cells 
for  cartridges.  It  is  worn  upon  a  belt 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder. 

OABTUL  ART,  or  OHARTUL  ART  (eJkar- 
fa,  pver :  Zot),  a  r^rlster-book,  or  record, 
aa  that  of  a  monastery. 

OAROTOATB  {chamUt  a  plough :  Fr.)t  in 
old  deeds,  as  much  land  as  one  team  can 
plough  in  a  year. 

CARITNOLB  (oorMnculo,  a  dim.  of  earo, 
flesh :  Latd,  in  Surgery,  a  small  fleshy  ex- 
crescence, either  natural  or  morbid.  In 
Botany,  a  fleshy  protuberance  seen  upon 
some  seeds,  for  example,  those  of  tiie  com- 
mon milkwort,  Polyifala  vulffarUt 

CARYATIDES,  In  Architecture,  columns 
or  pillars  shaped  like  the  bodies  of  females. 
They  were  first  erected  as  trophies,  and 
were  intended  to  represent  the  women  of 
the  city  of  Cary»  in  Arcadia,  who  were  taken 
captive  by  the  Athenians,  after  the  men  had 
been  slain  for  joining  the  Penlans  after  the 
battle  of  Thermopyte. 

CARTOPHTL'LACKfi  (fearuoM,  a  nut ;  and 
phtMon,  a  leaf :  Or.%  a  nat.  ord.  of  polypeta- 
Ions  plants,  natives  diiefly  of  the  cold  and 
temperate  parts  of  the  world.  The  majority 
are  mere  weeds,  bat  it  Includes  those  tar 
vourite  garden  flowers,  the  pinks,  camar 
tlons,  and  lychnis,  as  well  as  the  corn- 
cockle. 

CAS'CABEL,  the  knob  at  the  end  of  a 
cannon :  it  serves  for  a  handle. 

CASCAa>B  (Fr. ;  from  eanu,  a  fall :  Lot.), 
a  small  waterfall,  either  natural  or  artifldaL 
The  word  is  applied  to  snoh  as  are  less  than 
a  cataract. 

CASCARILliA  (a  dim.  at  eatetara,  bai^ : 
Span.),  originally  applied  to  Peruvian  bark, 
but  now  to  the  aroraatie  and  tonie  bark  of 
various  species  of  croton,  euphorblaceous 
shrubs  growing  In  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico. 

CASE  (amUt  from  eadOt  J  fall :  Lot),  the 
particular  state,  condition,  or  elrcnmstances 
that  befaU  a  person,  or  in  which  he  is  placed. 
Also  ietuM :  Fr.)  any  outside  corering 


which  serves  to  endose  a  thing  entirely,  aa 
a  pacUttg-case  or  a  knife-case.  In  Oarpen- 
tiy,  the  case  of  a  door  is  the  wooden  frame 
in  which  it  is  hung.  In  Printing,  the  case 
Is  a  frame  uf  wood,  with  numerous  small 
iwrtitions  for  the  letters.r-— Caab,  inOfam- 
mar,  the  inflection  of  a  noon  implying  aa 

action  on  the  thing  named. Action  on. 

the  COM,  in  Law,  is  an  action  In  which  the 
whole  cause  of  complaint  is  set  out  In  tlie 
writ. 

CA'SE-HARDEKING,  a  method  of  prepar- 
ing iron,  BO  as  to  render  its  outer  sorfaoe 
hard,  by  converting  it  into  steeL 

CAS'EIB'  (cosMw,  cheese:  £a<J,  a  compo- 
nent of  milk  Slid  the  principal  part  of  curda. 
It  closely  resembles  albumen,  and  consists 
of  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  carbon  with  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen  and  oxygen. 

CA'SBMATB,  in  Fortification,  a  vanU  of 
mason's  woric  in  the  flank  of  ahaati<m,  next 
to  the  cnrtaln,  servlngas  a  battery  to  defend 
the  opposite  bsatlon  and  the  moat.  Also  a 
vaulted  work,  to  protect  the  troops  from 
shot  and  shell  when  not  on  dn^. 

OA'SBMBIIT,  a  window  that  opens  on 
hlngesL   Also,  a  hollow  moulding. 

CA'SBWSHOT,  or  CAHOSTEBrSHOT,  mua- 
ket-balls,  stones,  old  iron,  ftc^j^tlnto  cases 
and  discharged  from  cannon. 

CASH  (cofoM:  Fr.,  literally  a  chest  for 
keeping  money),  money  In  hand,  or  ready 
money,  dlstingnished  from  bills  and  secu- 
rities.   

OASHBW-lTUT  (fioSu,  native  name),  the 
produce  of  a  BrasiUan  tree  {Anaeardium 
oeeidnUate),  belonging  to  the  same  order  as 
the  Pistacla  ot  southern  Burope  and  the 
Mango  of  Indl&  The  fruit  of  tills  tree  is 
of  a  singular  structuroi  It  has  an  enlarged 
fleshy  disk  sliiu>ed  like  an  apple,  and  to  the 
apex  of  this  is  attached  the  kidney-shaped 
nut,  of  which  the  kernel  is  eaten,  whilst 
from  the  shell  is  extracted  an  acrid  inflam- 
mable oil  employed  in  varnishes. 

CASHI'ER  (eaietier,  from  eoisss,  a  chest : 
Fr.),  a  person  who  is  entrusted  with  the 
cash  of  some  public  company.  In  a  bank- 
ing establishment,  the  cashier  has  charge 
of  the  books,  payments, and  receipts;  he 
also  signs  or  oonntenigns  the  notes,  and 
superintends  aU  transactions,  nnder  the 
order  of  the  directors. 

CASH'MBRB  (from  OaOmere,  In  Hin- 
dostan),  a  delicate  woollen  fkbric,  mano- 
faetnred  from  the  downy  wool  found  about 
the  roots  of  the  hair  of  the  Thibet  goat. 
The  fine  skovrlc  made  of  this  material  were 
flnt  imported  from  Cashmere. 

CASQUE  (Fr.;  from  eattia,  a  helmet: 
Lai^,  defensive  srmour,  to  protect  the  famd 
and  neck  in  battle. 

CASBAa>A,  or  CABSA'VA,  a  eoarse  flonr," 
prepared  from  the  roots  of  two  shrubs  be- 
longing to  the  enphorblaoeous  genos  Ja- 
iropka,  growing  in  South  America.  It  la 
largely  consumed  in  that  country  In  the 
shape  of  bread  and  cakes.  Tapioca  Is  the 
roasted  starch  extracted  from  the  same 
roots.  The  juice  of  the  bitter  cassava  plant 
(Jatropha  manihot),  abounds  with  pruaslo 
acid,  and  is  poisonous,  but  it  soon  dl»> 
appean  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  on  tiM 
application  of  heat^ 
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CABSATION,  Court  of  {eoBaer,  to  quash: 
fy.)>  one  of  the  most  Important  Institu- 
tions of  modern  France,  which  fflres  to 
the  whole  jarlMllctlon  of  that  country  co- 
hereney  and  uniformity,  without  endan- 
gering the  necessary  independence  of  the 
courts.  It  was  established  by  the  first 
national  assembly,  and  has  been  preserved, 
In  every  essential  respect,  under  all  the 
rhanges  of  France  since  the  great  revolu- 
tion. Gassatlon  properly  signifies  the  an- 
nnlllnff  of  any  act  or  decision.  If  the  forms 

} prescribed  by  law  hare  been  neglected  or 
nsUee  has  been  perverted. 

GAS'SIA  iOrd,  In  Botany,  a  genua  of  legu- 
minous plants.  Including  many  spedes. 
They  grow  In  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  yield 
varioua  producta  employed  In  medicine. 
Senna  consists  of  cassia  leavesL  The  bark 
csalled  cassia,  frequently  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  true  cinnamon.  Is  the  bark  of  se- 
veral species  of  Cinnamomuin,  belonging 
to  the  laurel  family. 

OAS'SIDA  (a  helmet :  Lat.\  a  genus  ot 
beetles,  often  called  iortoite  beetle*. 

OAS'SIOBBRRT  BUSH,  the  Vlbumum 
ievigatum  of  botanists,  a  North  American 
evergreen  ahrub,  with  white  flowers  and 
red  berries. 

OASSIOPB'A  (Gr.\  a  constellation  in  the 
northern  taemlspnere,  situated  opposite  the 
Great  Bear,  on  the  other  side  the  pole.  In 
the  year  1573,  a  remarkable  new  star  ap- 
peared In  this  constellation,  surpassing 
Sirlua  or  Lyra  In  brightness.  It  seemed  to 
be  larger  than  Jupiter;  but  after  a  few 
months  It  declined,  and  in  a  year  and  a 
half  entirely  disappeared. 

CAS'SOOK  ieaeaqus,  a  great  coat:  Fr.)^ 
the  reatment  mxn  by  clergymen  under 
their  gowns. 

CAS'SOWART,  the  (kuuarhu  ffdleatua  of 
ornithologists,  belonging  to  the  ostrich 
family.  It  Is  a  native  of  Malaoca  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  only  exceeded  in 
size  by  the  ostrich.  The  wings  are  impeiv 
fectly  developed,  and  It  cannot  raise  itself 
in  the  air,  bnt  it  runs  with  great  swiftness. 
It  carries  on  Its  head  a  sort  of  horn.  The 
eggs  are  left  In  the  sand  to  be  hatched  by 
the  sun. 

CAST  {kaata,  to  east:  Oath.),  among 
artiata,  any  statue,  or  part  of  a  statue,  of 
bronaeb  plaster  of  Paris,  Ac  A  cast  is  that 
which  owes  its  figure  to  the  mould  Into 
whidi  the  matter  of  It  has  been  poured 
while  In  a  fluid  state ;  and  thus  diifers  from 
a  model,  which  is  made  by  repeated  efforts 
with  a  ductile  substance,  as  any  adhesive 
earth ;  and  from  a  piece  of  sculpture,  which 
la  the  woik  of  the  ehlseL 

CASTAinEA  (a  Aestnut :  Lat.\  in  Botany, 
a  genus  of  amentaceous  trees,  including 
the  Spanish  chestnut,  Ocutatua  veeea. 

OAffTAlTBT^  (fioetagneOea:  Fr^  from 
last),  instmments  fmrmed  of  small  concave 
sheOs  of  iTory  or  hard  wood,  which  are 
atmck  against  one  another,  being  fastened 
to  the  thumb  and  middle  finger.  The 
Bpaalards  and  Moors  use  them  as  an  ao- 
eompanlment  to  their  saraband  dances  and 
gnltarsu 

GABTB,  a  name  derived  from  the  Portu- 
gnsae  settlers  In  India,  and  Bsed  to  Indicate 


the  classes  into  which  the  population  of 
India  is  divided  aocording  to  the  religions 
laws  of  Brahma.  That  of  Brahman*  Is  the 
highest ;  and  though,  strictly  speaking.  It 
should  be  devoted  entirely  to  religious  ex- 
ercises. It  mingles  in  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  Ufe.  That  of  kehatriya  (protection)  Is 
the  soldier  dass ;  that  of  the  vaiwya  (wealth) 
Is  the  commercial  class ;  that  of  the  nidna 
(labour)  constitutes  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  is  so  degraded  that  the  readlng«of  the 
sacred  books  is  prohibited  to  it.  A  large 
part  of  the  population  does  not,  however, 
belong  to  any  of  the  pure  castes,  but  are 
the  oftapring  of  marriages  between  persons 
of  different  castes^  It  is  said  ttiat  there 
has  been  much  exaggeration  sa  to  the 
strictness  of  caste  regulations.  A  learned 
writer  declares  that  almost  every  occupa- 
tion is  open  to  all  the  tribes  alike.  The 
limitations  far  from  being  rigorous  reserve 
only  one  regular  profession,  that  of  the 
Brahmins,  which  consists  in  teaching  the 
Yedas,  and  assisting  at  religioua  cere- 
monies. Bules  of  caste,  however,  are  very 
often  made  an  excuse  for  escaping  the  per- 
formance of  disagreeable  duties.  The  po' 
riahs,  and  some  others,  aro  supposed  to  have 
no  caste.  The  origin  of  the  Institution  is 
unknown,  but  there  are  various  absurd  tra- 
ditions connected  with  the  subject.  It  la 
said  that  the  Egyptians,  snd  probably  the 
Assyrians,  also  the  Athenians  and  Orotans, 
In  early  times,  were  divided  into  castes. 

OAS'TELLAIN  ieasUaum,  a  castle;  LaL\ 
In  feudal  times,  the  owner,  lord,  or  go- 
vernor of  a  caitle  or  fortified  place. 

CASrriMQ,  with  Founders,  the  running 
of  metal  into  a  mould;  among  Sculptorst 
the  taking  casts  or  Impressions  of  figures, 
kc  [See  FouhdbtJ — Castiho,  In  Natural 
History,  that  process  by  which  some  ani- 
mals shed  their  skins,  horns,  ftc,  when  the 
old  fall  off  to  make  room  for  the  new. 

OASTTLB  (eostoUum,  a  dim.  of  castnatit  a 
camp :  Xot),  a  fortress  or  place  rendered 
defensible  either  by  nature  or  by  art 
English  castles,  designed  for  residence  as 
well  as  defence,  are  for  the  most  part  of  no 
higher  date  than  the  Conquest.  Those  pre- 
viously erected  had  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  ruin ;  and  many  writers  have  assigned 
this  circumstance  as  a  reason  for  the  faci- 
lity with  which  William  the  Norman  made 
himself  master  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
policy  of  this  able  general  to  build  a  con- 
siderable number ;  and  in  process  of  time 
the  martial  tenants  of  the  crown  erected 
them  for  themselves ;  so  that,  towards  the 
end  of  Stephen's  reign,  we  are  told  that 
there  existed  upwards  of  eleven  hundred. 
At  this  period  castles  were  an  evU  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  to  both  the  sovereign 
and  the  subject;  considerable  stmgales 
appear  to  have  taken  place  with  regard  to 
their  continuance ;  several  were  demolish- 
ed; and  their  general  decline  oommenoed. 
A  complete  castle  consisted  of  a  ditch  or 
moat ;  an  outwork,  called  a  barbican,  which 
guarded  the  gate  and  drawbridge ;  an  arti- 
ficial mount ;  an  outer  and  Inner  ballium 
or  enclosure ;  and  the  keep,  or  lofty  tower, 
in  which  the  owner  or  governor  resided, 
and  under  which. were  Uie  dungeons. — 
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Oastlb-wabd,  or  Oastlb-ouard,  a  tax 
Imposed  for  the  pnrpoeo  of  matntainlng 
watch  and  ward  within  a  castle. 

CASTOR  ikaalor:  Or.),  in  Zoologj,  the 
Beaver.  Also  a  reddish-brown  substance, 
of  a  strong  penetrating  smell,  taken  from 
two  oral  ponches  situated  near  the  anus  of 
the  he&yer ;  It  is  a  powerful  anttspssmodie. 

CASTOR  OIL,  an  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  the  J2ie<nus  eommvnU,  or  Palma 
Obrlstl,  an  Bast  Indian  tree  with  handsome 
palmate  leaves  belonging  to  the  nat  order, 
BuphortiaeecB. 

CAS'TOR  AND  POL'LUX,  two  line  stars 
in  the  constellation  Gemini.  They  are  the 
«  and  fi  Geminorum  of  astronomers. 

CA8T0RIW.  or  CASTORINB  (caatorimu, 
pertaining  to  the  bearer:  LaL),  in  Che> 
mlstry,  an  animal  principle  obtained  from 
castor,  when  it  Is  boiled  In  alcohoL 

0A8TRAMETATI0N  (eaetra,  a  camp; 
WMtor,  I  set  out :  LaL),  the  art  of  laying  out 
a  camp.    

CASIJISTRT  (earns,  a  ease;  LaL),  the 
science  of  resolving  cases  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety, or  of  determining  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  an  act,  by  rules  and  prin- 
ciples drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  from  the 
laws  of  society,  or  from  reason. 

CA'SUS  BELLI  (LaL),  a  ground  upon 
which  to  begin  a  war. 

CA'SUS  FCBD'ERIS  .ahe  ease  of  the 
league :  LaL),  the  case  stipulated  by  treaty, 
or  which  comes  within  the  terms  of  compact. 

CA'SUS  OMIS'SUS  (an  omitted  case: 
Lot.),  a  term  used  by  lawyers  with  refer- 
ence to  a  state  of  circumstances  which  has 
been  unprovided  for  by  a  statute,  treaty, 
Ac.,  apparently  by  an  oversight. 

OAT.  The  wild  cat,  Felis  eatus,  is  found  in 
the  woods  of  Europe,  but  seems  to  be  extir^ 
pated  from  those  of  our  island,  except  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.  It  destroys  poultry 
and  even  lambs  and  kids.  It  seems  to  be 
doubtful    whether   our   domestic   cat  is 

descended  from  it. Oat,  a  term  for  a  ship 

usually  employed  In  the  coal  trade. Also 

a  sort  of  strong  tackle  for  drawing  up  the 
anchor.  And  a  military  term  for  a  kind  of 
shed  under  which  soldiers  conceal  them- 
selves while  filling  up  a  ditch  or  mining  a 
wall. 

OAT'-HBAD,  in  Marine  language,  a 
strong  beam  projecting  horlEontaUy  over  a 
ship's  bows.— — Oat-barpings,  ropes  serv- 
ing to  brace  in  the  shrouds  of  the  lower 

masts  behind  their  respective  yards. 

Cat's-paw,  a  light  breese  perceived  in  a 
calm,  by  a  rIppUng  on  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

CATHS-BTE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  sub-species 
of  quarts,  penetrated  with  fibres  of  asbestos. 
It  is  very  hard  and  transparent,  of  a  glis- 
tening grey,  with  a  tinge  of  green,  yellow, 
or  white,  much  resembling  the  mutable 
reflections  from  the  eye  of  a  cat ;  and  hence 
thename.  It  isfound  in  Oeylon  and  Malabar. 

CATS-TAIL  GRASS,  or  BULRUSH,  a 
water  plant  allied  to  the  sedges,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Typha.  The  common  name 
has  been  suggested  by  the  brown  cylin- 
drical heads  forming  the  inflorescence. 

OATACHRE'SIS  (Or.,  from  katachrao- 
mai,  I  abuse),  in  Rhetoric,  a  trope  which 


borrows  the  name  of  one  thing  to  express 
another.  Thus  Milton,  in  deseribing  Ra- 
phael's descent  from  the  empyreal  heaven, 
says— 

*  Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  thro*  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
SaHs  between  worlds  and  worlds.' 

So  In  Scripture  we  read  of  the  '  Hood  ot 
the  grape.*  A  catachresis,  in  fact,  is  the 
abuse  of  a  trope,  or  when  a  word  Is  too  tar 
wrested  from  its  original  signification. 

CATACLA*BIS  (Or.,  from  kataekut,  I 
break  in  pieces),  in  Medicine,  a  breaking 
or  distortion  in  general,  but  particularly 
that  of  the  eyes. 

CAT'ACOMB  (kata,  down;  and  kumboe,  a 
hollow  place :  G'r.),a  grotto  or  subterraneous 
place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  term  la 
generally  applied  to  a  vast  number  of  sub- 
terraneous sepulchres,  in  the  Applan  Way, 
near  Rome,  supposed  to  be  the  cells  in 
which  were  deposited  the  bodies  of  the 
primitive  Christian  martyrs.  But  there  are 
many  other  catacombs,  as  those  in  Paris, 
NiVles,  Ac 

CATAC0USTIC8  (kata,  against;  and 
akoustikos,  belonging  to  hearing :  Or.),  that 
branch  of  science  connected  with  the  laws 
of  reflected  sound,  called  also  eataphowiea 
(from  AMto,  against ;  and  phoni,  a  voice :  Gr.). 

CATAGM  AT'IC  (fcoto,  against ;  and  offmos, 
the  fracture  of  a  bone :  (Jr.),  in  Anatomy,  an 
epithet  for  that  which  has  the  quality  of 
promoting  the  union  of  fractured  bones. 

CATALBP'SIS  or  CAT'ALBPSY  (kataJlp' 
sis,  from  katalambano,  I  seize:  Or.),  a  kind 
of  apoplexy,  in  which  the  patient  is  speech- 
less, senseless,  and  fixed  in  one  posture, 
with  his  eyes  open,  though  without  seeing 
or  understanding. 

CATALOGUE  RAISOKKBE'  (a  methodi- 
cal catalogue :  Fr.),  a  catalogue  of  articles 
carefully  classed,  and  accompanied  with  ex- 
planatory notes. 

CATAL'PA  (/hd),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
trees  belonging  to  the  Bignonia  order.  The 
C.  Suringm  folia,  a  native  of  North  America, 
is  an  ornamental  tree  in  English  pleasure- 
grounds.    ' 

CATALTSISdbKoliMis, dissolution:  Gr.), 
in  Chemistry,  the  action  possessed  by  some 
substances,  of  decompoaing  others  with 
which  they  are  in  contact,  without  change 
to  themselves.  Thus,  if  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese be  heated  in  contact  with  chlorate 
of  potash,  oxygen  will  be  given  off  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  chlorate,  whilst  the 
manganese  remains  unaltered. 

CATAMARAN',  a  sort  of  floating  raft 
originally  used  as  a  fishing  boat  by  the  In- 
dians on  the  Ooromandel  coast. Also  the 

floating  batteries  with  which  the  French, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  me- 
ditated tbe  Invasion  of  England. 

CATAMOUNT,  in  Zoology,  the  wild  eat, 
or  cat  of  the  mountain,  of  North  America. 

CATAPHRACT  (kataphraetls,  a  coat  of 
mail ;  from  kataphrasso,  I  shelter :  Chr.),  in 
the  ancient  military  art,  a  piece  of  heavy 
defcnsivearmour,  formed  of  doth  orleather. 
strengthened  with  scales  or  links,  and  used 
to  defend  the  breast  or  whole  body,  or  even 
the  horse  as  well  as  the  rider. 
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CATAPLASM  (Jcataxltuma,  from  kaior 
plaaao,  I  spread  orer :  &r.),  a  poultice  applied 
to  some  part  of  the  lnodj,  to  excite  or  rapel 
heat,  or  to  relax  the  skin,  fte.  When  mustard 
Is  an  fngredlent.  It  Is  called  s  sinajrfnn. 

CATAPULTA,  or  OATAPULT  ieatapvUa  : 
LaL;  from  katapdUo,  I  shake  down:  Or.), 
in  Antlquitj,  a  milltanr  machine  used  for 
throwing  arrows,  darts,  and  stones  upon 
the  enemy.  8ome<rf  these  engines  projected 
stou^  of  a  hundred  weight.  Josephns 
takes  notice  of  their  surprising  effects, 
and  says  that  the  stones  cast  out  of  them 
beat  down  the  battlements,  knocked  off  the 
angles  of  the  towers,  and  levelled  a  whole 
file  of  men  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
catapult*  differed  from  the  ballsta,  inas- 
much as  the  former  threw  stones  only, 
whereas  the  latter  threw  dares  and  javelins. 
Both  were  strong  eross-Aow*. 

OATARAOT  (kaianraJetis,  from  katarrBff- 
'numi,  I  break  down :  Or,'),  a  great  faU  of 
water  over  a  piwelplce  in  the  channel  of  a 
riror,  cansed  by  rocks  or  other  obstacles  to 
the  course  of  the  stream ;  as  that  of  Niar 
gara,  those  of  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  and 

the  Bhln& CATARAcrr,  in  Medicine,  an 

affection  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye, 
or  its  capsule,  which  becomes  so  opaque  as 
to  prevent  the  rays  of  light  from  passing 
to  the  optic  nerve.  Indpent  cataract  is  only 
a  suffusion  of  the  eye,  when  little  clouds 
seem  to  float  before  it.  Canfirmed  cataract 
is  when  the  front  of  the  eye  is  either 
wholly  or  in  part  covered,  so  that  the  rays 
of  light  cannot  pass  to  the  retina. 

CATARRH'  {kattarrheo,  I  flow  down: 
Or.y,  eommonly  denominated  a  cold,  is  an 
Increased  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  nose, 
fauces,  and  bronchlae,  with  fever,  cough, 
lassitude,  ftc.  When  a  catarrh  is  epidemic, 
it  is  called  an  iiifiHenza, 

CAT'ARRHINB  (kola,  downwards ;  rhln, 
the  nose :  Or.),  a  term  applied  by  zoologists 
to  the  monkeys  ctf  the  old  world,  which 
have  the  division  between  the  nostrils 
wedge-shaped.  It  is  in  contradistinction 
to  pUUgrrhine  (jAatuB,  broad ;  rhin,  the  nose : 
Orl),  a  term  v>plled  to  the  monkeys  of  the 
net0  world,  which  have  the  nasal  septum 
hour-glass  shaped.  In  the  former  the  lower 
an^es  of  the  nostrils  rapidly  converge  over 
the  mouth ;  in  the  latter  they  diverge. 

CATASTASIS  {Or,,  from  kathttthni,  I 
arrange).  In  Poetry,  the  third  part  of  the 
ancient  drama:  being  that  in  which  the 
plot,  or  action,  is  supported,  carried  on, 
and  heightened  till  it  is  ripe  for  unravelling 
In  the  catastrophe. 

CATASTROPHE  (Or.,  from  kalatirepho, 
I  bring  to  an  end),  in  Ihamatlc  Poetry,  the 
fourth  and  last  part  in  the  ancient  drama, 
or  that  immediately  succeeding  the  catas* 
tasia.  It  consists  In  the  unfolding  and 
winding  up  ot  the  plot,  clearing  up  diffi- 
culties, and  closing  the  play.  A  fall  from 
grandeur  to  extreme  misery,  banishment, 
death.  Ac,  form  a  catastrophe,  in  tragedy ; 
marriage,  f  n  comedy* 

OATCH  icacdare,  to  pursue:  liai:),  in 
Music,  a  piece  for  three  or  four  voices, 
one  of  which  leads,  and  the  others  follow 
in  the  same  notes.  But  perhaps  It  may  be 
more  eorreetlj  described  as  a  fugue  in  the 


unison.  In  which,  to  humour  some  conceit 
in  the  words,  or  to  give  them  a  different 
meaning,  the  melody  Is  broken,  and  the 
sense  is  interrupted  in  one  part,  and  cau^M 
and  supported  by  another. 

CAT'ECHISM  (ieatecftumM, from  kateekeo, 
I  Instruct :  Or,),  a  form  of  religious  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  questions  and  answers. 
The  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England 
originally  consisted  of  no  more  than  a  re* 
petition  of  the  baptismal  vow,  the  creed, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  but  James  I.  ordered 
the  bishops  to  add  to  it  a  short  and  plain 
explanation  of  the  sacraments. 

CATECHIST  (katechittlt,  from  same: 
Or.),  an  officer  in  the  primitive  Christian 
church,  whose  business  was  to  instruct  the 
catechumens  In  the  first  principles  of  re- 
ligion, and  thus  prepare  uiem  for  the  re- 
ception of  baptism. 

CAT'ECHU,  an  Inspissated  juice  with  as- 
tringent properties,  employed  In  medicine, 
and  obt^ned  in  India  chiefly  from  an 
acacia.    It  consists  chiefly  of  tanntn. 

CATECHVMENS  (koteOioumenoi,  from 
kateeheo,  I  instruct :  Or,),  a  name  formerly 
given  in  the  Christian  church  to  such  as 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  They  were  anciently  the  chil- 
dren of  believing  parents,  or  pagans  not 
fully  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  were  admitted  to 
this  state  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and 
Uie  sign  of  the  cross. 

CATEGO'RICAL  (see  the  next),  in  Logic, 
a  proposition  that  makes  an  absolute  state- 
ment, and  without  any  hypothesis,  is  said 
to  be  categorlcaL 

CAT'EGORY  Oeatagoreuo,  I  give  informar 
tlon  of :  (?r.),  in  Logic,  a  general  term  in 
reference  to  a  less  general.  Included  under 
it.  The  school  philosophers  distributed  all 
the  objects  of  our  thoughts  and  ideas  Into 
certain  genera  or  classes,  which  classes  the 
Greeks  called  categorief,  and  the  Latins 
predicaments,  Aristotle  made  ten  cate> 
gories,  viz.  substance,  quantity,  quality, 
relation,  action,  passion,  time,  place,  con^ 
ditlon,  and  habit. 

CATEI^A  PArrRTJM  (a  chain  of  the  far 
thers:  Lai),  in  Ecclesiastical  Literature,  a 
book  containing  the  sentiments  of  the  an- 
cient Christian  fathei  s,  with  respect  to  doc- 
trines ;  the  separate  passages  being  brought 
together  so  as  to  form  one  work. 

CATENA'RIA,  or  CATE7TARY  (catena- 
riua,  belonging  to  a  chain :  Lot),  in  Geo- 
metry, the  curve  which  a  rope  or  chain 
suspended  at  each  end  forms  by  its  own 
weight.  It  differs  very  little  from  a  para- 
bola 

CAT'ERPILLAR,  in  Entomology,  the 
larva  of  lepldopterous  insects,  produced 
from  the  egg.  It  is  transformed  flrst  Into 
the  chrysalis  or  nympha,  and  afterwards 
into  the  butterfly.  Caterpillars  generally 
feed  on  leaves  or  succulent  vegetables,  and 
are  sometimes  very  destructive :  they  are 
composed  of  thirteen  distinct  segments, 
the  flrst  of  which  is  a  strong  homy  head, 
armed  with  a  mouth  and  powerful  jaws. 
The  flrst  three  seginents  are  invariably 
provided  with  short  legs,  and  frequently 
some  of  the  other  segments  hare  eggs 
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OitatpflLiri  moult  at  least  tbree  times,  and 
those  of  flome  species  moult  as  many  as 
ten  UraesL  Man7  caterpiUara  are  gaily  co- 
loured; others  are  adorned  with  tnfts  of 
hair.  In  this  state  inseots  eat  Toraeionsly, 
and  do  immense  dama^  to  T^;c;tation. 
When  aboat  to  change  Into  the  inpa  fbrm, 
fh^  retire  to  some  pla«e  where  they  majr 
remain  nndistorbed  until  the  final  meta- 
morrhosis.   (See  Lbpidoptuu.] 

OAT^UT,  the  name  for  the  strings  made 
from  the  dried  and  twisted  perlttmeal  co- 
Terings  of  the  intestines  of  sheep  snd  other 
anfn^^^y.  They  areuaed  for  musical  Instror 
ments,  for  lathe-tands,  whips,  bo^ra,  && 
Great  qnantities  at  catgut  are  imported 
from  Lyons  and  Italy. 

CATHAHTICB  OuAartObM,  fit  forpvri- 
fying ;  from  kaOuuro,  I  porl^ :  Gr.\  medi- 
cines which  deanae  the  stom&A  and  bowels 
Iqr  acting  as  pnxgatires. 

OATVEDBA  (kaOtedra,  a  seat:  Gr.),  In 
Archawlogy,  a  term  need  to  denote  the 
IKdplt,  or  the  professoi's  chair.  It  origi- 
nally signified  any  diafr. Among  Bcde- 

siastlcal  wrlten  it  signifies  a  bishop's  see 
or  throne.  Henee^  ex  eathedrd  is  a  phrase 
much  used  among  the  dergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chnrdi,  in  relation  to  the  solemn 
decrees  of  the  pope. 

CATHBa>RAL  (same  derivX  the  episco- 
pal church,  or  a  church  where  there  is  a 
bishop's  seat  or  see. 

CATH'EaiKB-WHESL  (from  the  wheel 
on  which  BL  Oatherine  of  Alexandria  is 
said  to  hare  been  martyred),  in  Ardiiteo- 
ture,  a  large  circular  Gothic  window.  Also 
a  firework  oonstmeted  in  the  form  of  a 
wheel,  which  reTOlres  when  it  is  let  att. 

CATH'BTBR  (jBatketgr,  from  kathieoL  I 
send  down :  Or.\  in  Surgery,  a  tubular  In- 
strument,  usually  made  of  irilrer,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  bladder,  in  order  to 
seardi  for  a  calculus,  or  draw  off  the  urine 
when  suppressed;  also  a  boogie  made  of 
silver  or  caoutchoac. 

GATH'BTUS  (kaUuto*,  a  perpendicular; 
from  same :  Gr.\  In  Geometry,  a  line  or 
radius  failing  perpendicularly  on  another 
line  ot  surface ;  as  the  two  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle. In  Architecture,  a  per- 
pendicular line,  supposed  to  pass  through 

the  middle  of  a  baluster,  column,  Ac. 

Cathbtub  ov  IaroiDBKon.in  Oatoptrlcs,a 
right  line  drawn  from  a  point  of  the  object, 

perpendicular  to  the   reflecting  line. 

Cathbtcs  ov  OBLiQUATioir,  a  right  line 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  speculum,  in 

the  point  of  incidence  or  refieetion. 

Cathxtub  ov  RBVLBomov,  or  V  t^  eye, 
a  right  line  drawn  from  the  eye,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  reflecting  line. 

OATH'OLIC  {kaihoHkos,  unlyersal :  Or.\ 
an  epithet  properly  signifying  unlyersal. 
Originally  this  appellation  was  given  to  the 

Christian  church  in  general. Oatholio 

EMAKOiPATiosr  was  the  abolition  of  those 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  restraints  to  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  formerly  subjected.  The  first 
step  towards  this  took  place  In  17S3,  when 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  which 
conferred  upon  them  the  elective  fran- 
ehise,  and  threw  open  to  them  all  employ- 


ments In  the  army,  and  all  offices  in  the 
navy.  In  1801,  the  legislative  union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  took  place ;  but 
though  full  emancipation  was  said  to  have 
been  promised  as  a  consequence  of  this 
union,  it  was  not  conceded ;  and  many  un- 
successful attempts  were  afterwards  made 
to  obtain  it.  At  length,  in  1829  (April  10), 
a  reUtf  MO,  abolishing  the  civil  disabilities 
of  Roman  Catholics,  by  repealing  the  oaths 
of  supremacy,  Ac,  was  carried  by  the  Wel- 
lington administration.  By  this  bill,  they  are 
eligible  to  all  offices  of  state,  excepting  the 
lord-chancellorslifiM  of  Bngland  and  Ireland, 
thelord-lleutenaneyof  Ireland,  the  office  of 
reg^it  or  guardian  of  the  tuited  kingdom, 
and  that  of  high  commissioner  to  the  church 

of  Scotland. Oatholio  Majxbtt,   the 

title  given  to  the  king  or  queen  of  Sj«in. 

CATH0L1(X>N  (same  d0r{«.j,  a  remedy  fbr 
all  diseases ;  a  soft  purgative  electuary,  so 
called,  as  being  supposed  a  universal  and 
efficacious  purge  of  all  humours. 

CAT'KIN  (kaUOom:  DuL),  In  Botany,  or 
amentum^  a  kind  of  inflorescence  consisting 
of  a  spike  of  unisexual  flowers,  each  with  a 
protecting  scale,  the  whole  separating  from 
the  stem  at  an  articulation.  The  male  flow- 
ers of  the  willow  and  hazel  are  in  catkins. 
The  resemblance  to  a  cat's  tall  suggested 
the  name.  Thenat.  order,  AMSHTAO&aB,  is 
founded  on  the  possession  of  male  catkins. 

CAT'ODON  (feato,  down;  and  odotu,  a 
tooth :  Or.),  a  genus  of  cetaceans,  the  char- 
acters of  which  are,  that  they  have  no  teeth 
In  the  upper  jaw,  nor  any  fin  on  the  back. 
It  includes  the  Bpkkk  Whalb,  which  see. 

OATOPnsOS  (a  sight :  Gr.),  In  Medicine,  an 
acute  and  quick  perception,  particularly 
that  acuteness  of  the  faculties  which  ac- 
companies the  latter  stages  of  consumption. 

OATOPrrRIGS  (kata,  against ;  and  opUkos, 
belonging  to  sight :  Or.\  that  part  of  optics 
which  treats  of  reflected  light,  and  of  the 
Images  found  by  reflecting  sniteces  whether 
plane  or  curved. 

CAU'DA  (a  tail :  Lat.\  In  Astronomy,  a 
term  prefixed  to  the  names  of  several  con- 
stellations, to  denote  certain  stars  In  their 
tails ;  as  eauda  CSoprioomi,  cauda  Leonls,  &c. 

CAUa>BX  (.LaL)t  In  Botany,  the  stem  of 
a  shrub. 

CAUK,  a  name  given  by  miners  to  certain 
specimens  of  the  compact  sulphate  of  bar 
rytes.  The  same  word  is  sometimes  applied 
to  masses  composed  of  concentric  lamellar 
concretions.  '^ 

CAUL  (kuUe :  GofhX  In  Anatomy,  a  mem- 
brane in  the  abdomen,  covering  the  greatest 
part  of  the  lower  intestines,  and  usually 
furnished  with  a  large  quantity  of  fat.  It 
Is  more  properly  termed  the  ommtwm,  or, 

from  its  net-like  structure,thefi0M6ii2iiin. 

The  word  Cattl  Is  also  used  for  a  membrane 
which  encompasses  the  head  of  many  new- 
bom  children,  to  which  vulgar  supovtttlon 
absurdly  annexes  the  chaim  of  preservation 
from  drowning. 

CAULES'C^NT  (fcavJos,  a  stem  :  Gr.\  in 
Botany,  having  a  stem  different  from  that 
which  produces  the  fiower. 

OAULIF'SROUS  (.kaulo$,  a  stem;  and 
phero,  1  bear :  G^r .),an  epithet  given  to  sueli 
plants  as  have  a  perfect  canlls  or  stem. 
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CAU'LIFLOWBB  icauHa,  a  cabbage: 
LaL),  a  much-esteemed  species  of  Brauiea, 
or  cabbage. 

OAU'LUrs  (from  next).  In  Botany*  grow- 
ing immediatelr  on  the  stem,  without  the 
Interrentlon  of  branches;  as  a  eauUM 
leal,  bulb,  pedtincle,  Ac 

OAUXIS  (LaL\  In  Botany,  the  stalk  of  her- 
baceous plants :  this  In  shrubs  is  called  the 
caudex  ;  and  In  grasses  the  eulmtu,  or  stem. 

CAUSAL'ITY  or  OAUSATION  (onuo,  a 
cause:  LaL),  among  Metaphysicians,  the 
action  or  power  of  a  cause  in  producing  Its 
eBect. 

CAVBAJLTT,  among  Miners,  the  light 
earthy  parts  of  ore,  carried  off  by  washing. 

CAUSB  (eau8a:  LaLi,  that  from  which 
anything  proceeds,  or  by  virtue  of  which 
anything  is  done:  It  stands  opposed  to 
effecL  That  which  produces  is  the  eauae; 
that  which  is  produced,  the  ^eeL  Accord- 
ing to  some,  we  Aerire  the  idea  of  cause  and 
effect  from  experience :  according  to  others, 
it  Is  an  innate  idea  independent  of  expe- 
rience. Oanses  are  distinguished,  by  the 
schools,  into  efflclent,  material,  final,  and 

formaL Bmomrr   Oausks    are    the 

agents  employed  in  the  production  of  any- 
thing. MATS&iAii  Oacsbs,  the  subjects  on 
which  the  agents  work,  or  the  materials  of 
which  the  thing  is  produced.  Futal  Oaubbs 
are  the  motives  inducing  an  agent  to  act, 
or  the  design  and  purpose  for  which  the 
thing  was  done.  Formal  Oausxs  are  those 
which  must  supervene  to  matter,  in  order 
to  give  the  thing  its  precise  Individual  exist- 

enee  as  that  thing,  and  no  other. Oattsb, 

among  civilians,  is  the  same  as  aeUtm;  de- 
noting any  legal  process  which  a  party  in- 
Btitotea  to  obtain  his  demand,  or  by  which 
he  seeks  his  supposed  right. 

OAUnSEWAT,  or  OAU'BBT  (ehauaafe: 
FrX  a  way  raised  above  the  natural  level 
of  the  earth,  by  stones,  stakes,  day,  or  fas- 
cines; serving  either  as  a  road  In  wet 
mar^iy  places,  or  to  prevent  a  river  from 
overflowing  the  lower  grounds.  It  is  also 
very  generally  used  for  a  zalsed  way  or  path 
In  any  ordinary  road. 

CAUSTIC  (katwtasos,  eorroslve;  from 
feaio,  I  bum:  Or.),  in  Medicine,  any  sub- 
stance that,  being  applied,  it  corrodes  and 
destroys  the  texture  of  the  parts.  Caustics 
differ  from  cauteries  in  performing  their 
eflMta  more  slowly,  and  with  less  force  and 

pain. Oaubtio  Cubts,  in  Oeometry,  a 

curve,  to  which  the  rays  of  light  refiected 
or  refracted  by  another  curve  are  tangents. 
LUKAB  CAI7STI0,  a  preparation  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  obtained  by  fusing  it  and 
then  casting  it  in  cylindrical  moulds. 

0A1TTBBY  (feouierfM,  corrosive,  from 
same :  CTrO,  tn  Surgery,  a  medicine  for  bum- 
ins,  eating  away,  or  eorroding  any  solid  part 
of  the  body.  The  act  of  burning  or  searing 
some  morbid  part  is  termed  eauterUation. 

OATALCA'DB  CFr.;  from  edbaUtu,  a 
horse :  Lot),  a  pompous  procession  of  horse- 
men, equipages,  &Ch  by  way  of  parade  to 
grace  a  triumph,  pnblle  entry,  or  the  like. 

OAT'AIjIBB  (a  horseman:  Fr^  from 
same),  a  gallant  armed  horseman.  It  was 
also  an  appellation  glren  to  the  partisans  of 
L  to  distinguish  them  from  the 


parliamentarians,  who  were  called  Bound 

heads. In  Fortlflcation,  a  work  raised 

within  the  body  of  a  place,  above  the  othei 
works,  to  defllade  them  from  the  fire  of  an 
enemy  on  an  adjacent  height,  or  to  oonh 
msnd  Uie  trenches  of  tiie  besiegers. 

CAV'ALBT  (fiovateris:  FrO,  a  body  ol 
soldiers  on  horseback ;  a  general  term  foi 
Ilght-horse,  dragoons,  lancers,  and  all  other 
troops  who  are  armed  and  mounted.  The 
chief  use  of  cavalry  is  to  make  frequent 
excursions  to  disturb  the  enemy,  and  inter- 
cept his  convoys ;  in  battle  to  support  and 
cover  the  Infantry,  and  to  break  through 
and  disorder  the  enemy ;  and  its  application 
to  this  purpose  is  probably  almost  as  ancient 
as  war  itself.  At  the  present  day,  the  ca- 
valry is  divided  into  tight  and  ftaovy  horu, 
which  are  employed  for  different'purposes. 
The  heavy  cavalry,  sometimes  equipped  with 
defensive  armour,  and  then  termed  cuiras- 
siers, is  generally  used  where  force  is  re- 
quisite; the  lighter,  in  small  detachments 
where  swiftness  and  continued  effort  are 
necessary. 

CA'YEAT  (let  him  take  care:  LaL\  an 
entry  made  in  certain  courts  and  offices, 
after  which  no  proceedings  are  taken  in  the 
matter  to  which  it  relates,  without  notice 
to  the  person  making  the  entry. 

CAHTEAT  BMPTOB  Get  the  buyer  be  on 
his  guard :  Lot),  a  legal  maxim,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  that  a  man  entering  into  a 
bargain  is  bound  to  exercise  a  proper 
amount  of  eautlon. 

CAVEBN  (eawma,  Trom  covtM,  hollow : 
LaL)t  a  natural  cavity,  or  deep  hollow  place 
in  the  earth.  Among  the  grAndest  natural 
caverns  known  is  Flngal's  cave,  in  Btaffa, 
one  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland.  The 
grotto  of  Antiparos,  In  the  Archipelago,  is 
remarkable  for  its  magnificence.  In  some 
parts  of  it.  Immense  columns  of  stalactites 
descend  to  the  fioor ;  in  others  are  the  ap- 
pearances of  trees  and  brooks  turned  to 
marble.  The  Peak  CSavem,  In  Derbyshire,  is 
also  a  celebrated  curiosity  of  this  kind.  It 
is  nearly  half  a  mile  In  length,  and,  at  its 
lowest  part,  six  hundred  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  In  the  Cevennes  mountains,  in 
France,  are  caverns  and  grottoes  of  great 
extent.  But  the  largest  known  is  the  cav- 
ern of  Guacharo,  in  South  America,  which 
is  said  to  extend  for  leagues. 

CAVBTrrO  (the  dim,  of  eavo,  hollow:  Ral), 
In  Ardiltecture,  a  hollow  member,  or  round 
concave  moulding,  containing  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle,  and  used  as  an  ornament  in  cor- 
nices. 

OAVSZON  (eaveuone:  TloL),  a  sort  of 
nose-band,  either  of  iron,  leather,  or  wood, 
sometimes  fiat,  and  at  other  times  hollow 
or  twisted.  It  is  put  on  the  nose  of  a  horse, 
to  wring  it,  and  thus  to  forward  his  break- 
ing and  training. 

CAVIA'RB  (eaoUar:  FrX  the  spawn  or 
hard  roes  of  sturgeon,  which,  being  madfl 
into  cakes,  is  salted  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
It  is  much  used  in  Bussia,  and  other  parts 
of  the  continent. 

CAV'IN  (cavtM,  hollow :  Xot),  In  MiUtary 
affairs,  a  natural  hollow,  sufficiently  capar 
ciouB  to  lodge  a  body  of  troops,  and  facili- 
tate their  approach  to  a  place. 
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OyLy^)LINITE  (.eamoUno,  a  cabbage :  IlaL), 
a  mlnenl,  occarring  In  the  interior  of  cal- 
eareous  balls,  Ac 

CATENN'S  PBPPBB.    [See  GAP8ICU1I.] 

GATIfAir,  a  speciea  of  alligator  inhabit- 
ing Brasil.  the  Onaum  jMitoebrocM*  of  natn- 
nlistflb  Ui8lefl8tnsiie,andnotfloferoelons 
as  the  alligator.  On  the  eyebrows  are  large 
bonj  knoba  which  gire  it  apecoliar  appear- 
anee. 

OBDAR  OF  LSBAKON,  the  Oednu  U- 
htad  at  botanists  (JsadTM  ;  Or. ;  from  keder, 
to  monm :  Heb.),  ia  an  erergreen  oonif erons 
trecL  growing  to«  large  siie,  and  baring  a 
noble  vpearanee.  Its  timber  ia  Tery  du- 
rable, but  wanting  In  strength.  Oedar 
wood  in  good  preserration  was  found  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  where  it  bad 
been  for  1,000  yeara.  Solomon  employed 
the  wood  in  the  building  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  Tbe  eedars  on  Mount  Lebanon 
in  Syria  are  now  much  reduced  In  number, 
only  about  400  being  now  remaining,  and 
there  are  fkr  more  specimens  of  the  tree 
in  Englsnd,  where  it  is  much  planted  as  an 
ornament  on  lawns,  than  on  its  native  hilL 
The  cedar  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  that 
of  the  Himalayas,  though  thej  have  re- 
ceired  distinct  names  from  botanists,  on 
account  of  differences  in  their  habits,  are 
suspected  to  belong  to  the  same  species  as 

the  Lebanon  cedar. ^The  term  cedar  is 

popularly  applied  to  rarlous  species  of  Ju- 
niper and  cypress.  The  cedar-wood  used 
for  pencils  is  obtained  tnmjimlperuaBer- 
mudiana,  J.  Ftrvwtfaiia,  snd  other  spedes. 
In  North  America,  the  Thtiia  oeddaUaUM  Is 
called  white  cedar.  The  cedar  of  Goa  is 
Oupmnu  huUaniea,  a  handsome  tree,  but 
too  tender  for  our  climate^ 

CB'DRAT  (FrO,  a  variety  of  the  lime, 
from  the  fruit  (tf  which  a  perfume  is  ob- 
tained. 

CEILING  {da,  the  heaven :  FrX  In  Ar- 
chitecture, the  upper  part  or  roof  of  a 
room,  being  a  layer  or  covering  of  plaster 
over  laths,  nailed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
joists  which  bear  the  floor  of  the  room 
next  above,  or  on  joists  put  up  for  that 

Enrpose  where  there  is  no  upper  room— 
ence  called  ceiling  joists. 
GBL'ESTINE  (aalMtis,  heavenly :  LaL\ 

in  Hinerslogy,  native  sulphate  of  stron- 

tian ;  it  receives  its  name  from  its  occa* 

slonally  being  of  a  delicate  blue  colour. 
OBLBSTINS,  a  reUgtous  order,  reformed 

from  the  Bemardlns  by  Pope  Oelestin  Y. 

The  Oelestlna  rise  two  hours  after  mid- 
I  nii^t  to  say  matins:  they  eat  no  flesh, 
{  except  when  sick,  and  fast  often.  Their 
I  haUt  is  a  white  gown,  a  cspuche^  uid  a 

black  scapulary. 
CEajIBAOT  (fioOebM,  unmarried:  LaL\  sn 

nnmsrried  or  single  state  of  life.  Among 
'  the  ancient  Romans,  men  who  remained 
I  unmarried  were  subjected  to  certain  dis- 
;  abilities.    In  the  early  Obristlan  church, 

the  ministers  of  religion  were  not  obliged 
I  to  observe  celibacy.  An  attempt  was  made 
I  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  a.d.  S25,  to  render 
I  it  obligatory  on  the  clergy,  but  without 
I  sncocM ;  it  was  adopted,  however,  at  that 

of  Aries,  in  A-V.  S40,  and  at  the  end  of  the  I 

•ixtli  century  its  observance  had  become  I 
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eommon;  the  council  of  Trent  oonflrmed 
the  obligation.  In  the  Greek  church,  clerics 
under  the  degree  of  bishops  are  allowed  to 
marry;  and  hence  the  higher  dignities  in 
that  church  are  flUed  by  monks. 

CELL  (osUa :  LaL>,  in  its  flrst  and  obvlona 
sense,  a  small,  dose  ^lartment ;  In  a  lesa 
restricted  sense,  it  denotes  any  small  eavity- 
or  hollow  place. —  In  Physiology,  cells  are 
the  vesicles  or  sacs  of  whidi  animal  and 
vegetable  structures  are  composed,  under 
various  forms  and  modes  of  connection. 
The  structure  and  development  of  eella 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  phyaiolo- 
gisfs  attention,  and  the  study  can  only- 
he  pursued  with  tlM  assistance  of  the 
microscopcL  

CBL'LULAR  TISSUS,  a  white  flbrona 
tissue,  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
bodies  of  vertebrate  animals.  It  fllls  up 
the  spaces  between  the  differmt  organs, 
snd  forms  psrt  of  most  at  them.  It  con- 
siste  chiefly  of  gelatine. 

OEL'LULOfiE  (same  dariej,  the  xnoxl- 
mate  prindple  composing  the  cell  mem- 
brsne  of  plants^  Snlpbnrie  acid  readUy- 
dissolvestt.  It  becomes  blue  when  treated 
with  iodine,  and  this  is  the  ordinary  test 
font. 

CBLrnO  (JTettoI,  the  Celts :  GrO,  a  bnmdi 
of  the  great  Indo-European  or  Aryan  fa- 
mily of  languages.  The  Kymric  and  Gad- 
belle  are  the  only  remnining  dialects.  To 
the  former  belong  the  Welsh,  Oomish, and 
Armorican  (Brittany) ;  to  the  latter,  the 
Irish  and  Gaelics  The  ancient  Oelte  lived 
In  Britain,  Belgium,  Gaul,  Bwitxeriand. 
Northern  Italy,  and  Spein. 

CEMENT*,  amongst  builders,  signifies  a 
binding  material  which  hardens  quickly 
under  water.  It  is  made  by  caldnlng  lime- 
stones, which  contain  from  40  to  60  per 
cent,  of  silicates,  or  it  is  prepared  by  ca^ 
clning  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime  snd  blue 
clay.  In  the  latter  case^  the  cement  ia 
called  artiflcJaL 

CEMENTATION,  in  (SiemlBtry,  the  act 
at  surrounding  any  substance  with  the  pow- 
der of  some  other,  and  exposing  them,  in  a 
dose  vessel,  to  a  heat  not  suffident  to  fuse 
them.  The  form^ion  of  sted  from  iron, 
by  means  of  the  application  of  charcoal,  la 
effected  In  this  way.  Lsyers  of  bars  of 
malleable  iron  and  of  charcoal  being  ar- 
ranged one  upon  another,  out  of  contact 
with  the  air,  they  are  placed  in  a  suitable 
furnace ;  the  flre  is  then  rendered  very  in- 
tense, snd  kept  up  for  a  certain  time: 
after  which  the  bars  sre  allowed  to  cool 
gradually.  The  result  is  bUttered  tteel,  so 
called  from  the  appearance  of  its  snrtece. 
And  this,  broken  in  pieces,  and  mdted,  ia 
coststeeL 

CEM'ETERY  (farfattCrion,  from  tpfwsa^ 
I  put  to  deep:  Or.},  a  repodtoiy  for  the 
dnd.  Among  modem  improvements,  per- 
haps few  are  more  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion than  the  custom,  recently  introduced, 
of  appropriating  an  eligible  spot  of  ground, 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  populous 
towns,  for  the  purpose  of  human  inter- 
ment. 

CEN'OTAPH  (kmotaphian:  from  kenoa, 
empty;  andtaspkM,  a  tomb:  GrJ,  In  Aiitt- 
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qvlfey,  aa  empty  tomb,  erected  In  honour  of 
the  deeeMed.anddillerlngfrom  a  sepnlchre. 
In  which  the  body  waa  actually  deposited. 

CKS'SR&ieneetttoir:  Fr.\  In  thereliglona 
ritea  of  the  ancienta,  a  raae  o6ntafnlng  the 
Inocnae  to  be  burned  In  aacrlflciDg  to  the 
godai  Cenacra  were  likewise  In  use  among 
the  Jews  aa  we  find  In  1  Kings  TlL  sa  So- 
lomon, when  he  prepared  furniture  for  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  among  other  things 
made  eenaera  of  pure  gold.  Oensers  are 
used  in  Roman  Oatholic  churcbea. 

CBN'SOR  iLoL,  from  eeiueo,  I  reckon), 
the  name  of  two  maglatratea  at  ancient 
Borne;  Their  office  waa  regarded  aa  aacred, 
and  hli^er  than  all  othera  except  the  dio* 
tatorahip ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  llctors, 
the  algn  of  tmp^ial  authority.  They  had 
an  Irreaponslble  control  of  a  general  nature 
oTer  ttie  conduct  and  morals  of  the  dtl- 
zena.  It  waa  part  of  their  duty  to  keep  a 
register  of  the  citizens  and  their  property, 
and  they  were  concerned  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  llnancea  of  the  state.  The  cen- 
sorship exiated  from  B.a  443  to  B.a  23,  a 
period  of  431  yeara. 

CBN'SURB  (eauvra,  a  aoTerc  Judgement : 
Lauy,  a  aentence  which  condemna  aome 
book,  person,  or  action,  or  more  particu- 
larly a  reprimand  from  a  anperior. — Eo- 
OLsaiasTiGAii  OmsuBxa,  penaltlea  by 
which,  for  aome  atriking  misconduct,  a 
member  of  a  church  is  deprived  of  Its  com- 
munion, or  prohibited  from  executing  the 
sacerdotal  office. 

OBN'Sns  (Xat,  from  O0IIMO,  T  reckon).  In 
Roman  Antiqnl^,  an  authentic  declaration 
made  before  the  cenaora,  by  the  aereral 
aubjeeta  of  the  empire,  of  their  respoctiye 
names  and  places  of  abode.  This  declaration 
was  Festered  by  the  censors,  and  contained 
an  enameratlon  of  all  their  eatatea,  landa, 
and  Inherftancea— including  their  quan- 
tity and  quality,  with  thewivea,  children, 
domeaUca,  tenanta,  and  alarea  of  each 
citizen.  The  census  waa  held  every  five 
yeara.  The  word  Oenaua  is  still  used  to 
signiflf  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  kingdom  or  state,  taken  by  the 
government. 

CBNT,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  word 
eemtum,  a  hundred,  used  in  giving  the  ratio 
of  anything  with  reference  to  that  number. 
Thus  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  means  a  profit 
on  the  capital  employed  at  the  nte  ctf  ten 
pounda  In  a  hundred. 

CENTAUR  ikentawroa:  firom  ketOeo,  I 
goad ;  and  tauroe,  a  bull :  Or.),  in  Claaslo 
Antiquity  a  monater,  half  man  and  half 
horse.  A  savage  race  dwelling  between 
Pelion  and  Oasa,  In  Thessaly ,  and  extirpated 
in  a  war  with  the  neighbouring  Lapithaa; 
A  favourite  subject  with  ancient  poets  and 
sculptors:  Ovid  and  othcn  have  described 
it,  and  Phidiaa  repreaented  it  In  marbla 
Horcttlea  and  Theaena  were  the  leaden  of 
the  Liu>ltbB. 

CBNTAURTCltmiaurion:  €fr.\  the  Bnlrllsh 
name  at  the  genua  CSBiUaursa,which  includes 
a  large  nnmber  of  species  of  composite 
plantaw  It  la  aaid  to  have  derived  Ita  name 
from  Chiron  the  Centaur  having  cured  him- 
self with  It,  after  wounding  himself  with 
one  oS  the  arrows  of  Hercules.   The  LetBor 


Cfentaury  CBrptkraa),  Is  aa  BngUah  wild 
plant  belonging  to  the  Gentian  order. 

OBNTIPEDiii  (eenHpea :  from  centum,  a 
hundred ;  pea,  a  foot :  LaL\  a  name  given 
to  the  epeclea  of  the  annnlose  genus  SeolO' 
pendra,  on  account  of  their  numerous  feet. 

CENTO  (a  garment  made  of  patchwork ; 
LtA,y,  in  Poetry,  a  woric  wholly  eomposed  of 
verses  or  passagea,  taken  from  various 
authors,  and  disposed  in  a  new  order. 

CENTRE,  or  CENTER  {eenimm:  LaL; 
from  keivtnn,  a  point :  Qr.\  a  point  equally 
distant  from  certain  other  points  In  a  line, 

figure,  or  body. Crarrna  ov  Gbatxtt, 

that  point  about  which  all  the  opposite 
points  of  a  body  exactly  balance  each  other, 

in  any  situation. CmmiB  ov  Motioh. 

the  point  which  remains  at  rest,  while  all 
the  other  parts  of  a  body  move  round  it. 

CENTRIF17GAL  FORCE  {emUrum,  a  cen- 
tre; and  fugio,  I  fly:  Lot,),  the  tenden^ 
with  which  bodies,  forced  to  move  in  a 
curve,  endeavour  to  fly  off  in  a  tangent  to 
its  periphery.  This  property  of  matter  has 
been  tnken  advantage  of  to  effect  several 
useful  purposes.  Watt's  pendulum  governor 
is  one  of  its  applications.  Centrifugal  pumps 
of  great  power  have  been  constructed,  their 
principle  being  that  aa  the  water  is  thrown 
off  above  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  arms, 
or  a  cylinder,  a  fresh  supply  of  the  liquid 
is  forced  upwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere into  the  revolving  parts.  Centri- 
fugal machines  have  also  been  Invented 
for  driving  the  moisture  out  of  wet  textile 
fabrics,  and  from  concentrated  cane  syrup 
In  the  manufacture  <rf  sugar,  the  fftbrica 
and  sugar  being  made  to  revolve  with 
great  rapidity,  whilst  the  moisture  eacapea 
through  a  dose  net-work  of  wire  which 
forms  the  perl^ery  of  the  revolving  cy- 
linder. 

CENTRIP'ETAL  FORCE  {eeidrvm,  a  cen- 
tre ;  and  veto,  I  go  towards :  LaL\  the  ten- 
dency with  which  bodies  move,  or  endeavoui 
to  move,  towards  the  centre  of  a  system  of 
bodies.  Such  is  gravity,  or  that  force  by 
which  bodies  tend  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth ;  and  that  by  which  the  planeta  are 
continually  drawn  back  from  rectilinear 
motions,  and  made  to  move  in  curves. 

CBNTUMTIRI  (one  hundred  men :  Lai.\ 
in  Roman  Antiquity,  judges  appointed  to 
decide  common  causes  among  the  people. 
They  formed  a  definite  body  or  collegium. 

CENTD'RION  {fienturfo,  from  centum,  a 
hundred :  LaL),  among  the  Romans,  an 
officer  in  the  infantry,  who  commanded  a 
century.  This  should,  from  its  name,  con- 
sist of  a  hundred  men,  but  it  rarely  did  so, 
as  the  legion  was  seldom  complete.  Two 
centuries  constituted  one  fMOKbpHe;  three 
maniples,  one  cohort;  and  ten  cohorts,  one 
legion.  The  centurion  of  the  firat  century 
of  the  firat  maniple  of  the  Triariane  pre- 
sided over  all  the  others ;  had  charge  of  the 
eagle,  or  chief  atandard ;  and  ranked  with 
theknlghta.  The  badge  of  a  centurion  waa 
tk  vine  rod. 

CENTURY  (emhwfo,  from  same :  LaO, 
In  a  general  aenae,  denotea  a  hundred,  or 
anything  divided  into  or  consisting  of  a 
hundred  parta.  The  Roman  people,  when 
they  were  aasembled  for  the  electing  of 
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magistratefl,  enacting  of  laws,  or  dellbent- 
iuff  upon  any  public  uttalr,  were  always  di- 
vided into  centoriea,  which  were  supposed 
to  contain  one  hundred,  though  this  was 
not  necessarily  the  ease ;  and  voted  by  cen- 
turies, in  order  that  their  sultrages  might 
be  the  more  easily  collected ;  whence  these 
assemblies  were  called  eomttia  eenturiata. 
—In  Ghnmology,  a  osntuiymeana  the  space 
of  one  hundred  years,  and  this  is  the  most 
common  slgnlflcatlon  of  the  word.  As  we 
begin  our  ordinary  computation  of  time 
from  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  word  is 
generally  applied  to  some  term  of  a  hundred 
years  subsequent  to  It. 

OBPH'ALIO  quphall^  the  head ;  Gr.\  an 
epithet  for  medicines  which  are  good  for 
the  head>aehe. 

CB'PHALOPODS  (kephattt  a  head;  and 

{}ou8,  afoot :  Or.\  the  highest  class  of  mol- 
USC8,  Including  the  Cuttlb  Fuhbs  and  the 
Nautilus.  Around  the  head  are  placed  a 
number  of  muscular  arms,  which,  in  several 
species,  are  of  great  length,  and  beset  with 
sucking  disks.  The  class  is  divided  into 
two  orders :  L  IHbranchiatia,  with  two 
branchla,  sessile  eyes,  and  an  Internal  shell ; 
here  are  placed  the  sepia,  poulp,  octopus, 
Cai<amabt,  paper  nautilus  (the  last  having 
ao  external  shell)  and  the  animals  of  which 
the  fossils  known  as  belemnites  have  been 
the  internal  shells.— 9.  Tetrabranehiata,  with 
fourbranchias,  stalked  eyes,  and  an  external 
shell.  Of  1400  extinct  species  there  Is  only 
one  living  representative,  the  nautilus  pom- 
mUuat  which  inhabits  the  Chinese  seas  and 
Indian  Ocean. 

CE'PHEUS  (Or.\  in  Astronomy,  a  constel- 
lation of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

CBRAIIIC  (ittframos,  potter's  clay :  Or.\ 
a  term  applied  to  articles  formed  of  baked 
clay,  such  as  pottery  and  fictile  vases. 

CER'ASIK  (henuo$,  a  cherry-tree  ;  0r.), 
a  gummy  substance  which  swells  In  cold 
water,  but  does  not  readily  dissolve  in  it. 

CERASTES  {kerasUt,  a  homed  serpent ; 
from  kenu,  a  horn :  OrX  in  Zoology.a  genus 
of  venomous  vipers,  natives  of  Africa.  The 
C.  natieomia  has  a  very  repulsive  vpear- 
anoe,  and  carries  a  pair  of  horns  on  its  snout. 

CB'RATB  (eeratumt  from  oera,  wax :  Xot), 
in  Medicine,  a  composition  made  of  oil,  wax, 
and  other  ingredients ;  used  externally  in  se- 
veral diseases,  where  plasters  are  necessary. 

CBBATITES  (keraa,  a  horn :  &r.),  a  ge- 
nus of  fossil  nautili  found  in  the  muschel- 
kalk  of  Europe. 

OB'RATOGLOS'Bns  (ftsros,  a  horn ;  and 
gloaso,  the  tongue :  Or.\  in  Anatomy,  the 
name  of  a  pair  of  musdes  serving  to  draw 
the  tongue  directly  into  the  mouth.  If 
only  one  of  them  acts,  it  draws  the  tongue 
to  one  side  of  the  mouth. 

OERATO^DBS  (fcerM,  a  horn ;  and  etdott 
appearsaoe :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  a  name  for 
the  tonies  eomea  at  the  eye. 

OER'BB&US  (Or.),  Plato's  three-headed 
dog,  the  issue  of  the  serpent-woman 
Echidna,  by  the  giant  Typhon.  He  was 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  hell,  to  keep 
living  mortals  from  entering,  and  the  dead 
from  escaping.  He  was,  however,  appeased 
with  cakes  by  those  heroes  who  visited 
Plato's  realm  when  alive.     Orpheus,  in 


search  of  Burydiee,  lulled  him  to  sleep 
with  his  lyre.  Hercules,  going  for  Alceste, 
dragged  him  away. 

CBREBBL'LVM  (a  dhn.  of  eenbrum,  the 
brain :  LaL),  the  part  of  the  brain  in  the 
back  of  the  skull,  divided  into  two  lobes ; 
its  removal,  or  injury,  deprives  the  animal 
of  the  power  of  volition. 

CER'EBBUM  (the  brain ;  XoC),  that  part 
of  the  brain  which  occupies  the  front  and 
top  of  the  skull ;  its  removal,  or  injury, 
deprives  the  animal  of  sensation.  QSee 
Braih.] 

OER'EMONT  (eeeritnonia:  LaL\  an  as- 
semblage of  several  actions,  forms,  and 
drcumstanoes,  serving  to  render  a  thing 
moremagnlflcent  and  solemn  ;  particularly 
used  to  denote  the  external  rites  of  reli- 
gions worship,  the  formality  of  introducing 

ambassadors  to  audiences,  Ac Xastsb 

OF  m  CBBXKoariBS,  an  officer  instituted 
by  James  L  for  the  more  honourable  re- 
ception of  ambassadors  and  strangers  of 
quality,  and  for  the  regulation  of  all  mat- 
ters of  etiquette  in  the  assranblles  over 
which  they  preside. 

CB'RBS,  a  small  planet,  which  revolves 
round  the  sun  in  four  years,  seven  months, 
and  ten  days,  at  the  distance  of  250,000,000 
of  miles.    It  is  only  100  miles  in  diameter. 

CE'REUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  Oao- 
tacess,  including  the  torch  thistle,  night- 
blowing  Cereus,  and  other  plants  with 
beautiful  flowers. 

CE'RIN  (kerinoB,  waxen:  Or.\  In  (%»• 
mistry,  one  of  the  two  proximate  prlnd- 

?les  of  bees'-wax,  the  other  being  myricin. 
hey  are  separated  by  boiling  alcohol,  and 
are  both  white  crystalline  substances, 
which  chemists  consider  compound  ethers. 

CERINTHIANS,  the  followers  of  Oe- 
rinthus,  one  of  the  first  hereslarchs  in  the 
church.  They  denied  the  divinity  of  Christy 
but  thej  held  that  a  celestial  virtue  de- 
scended on  him  at  his  baptism  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  by  which  he  was  consecrated 
snd  made  Christ. 

CB'RITB,  the  silidous  oxide  of  esrfacm, 
a  rare  mineral,  of  a  pale  rose-red  oolour, 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  found  in  Sweden. 

CBHEIIUM  (from  the  planet  CbriM),  a  metal, 
of  a  fiesh-red  colour,  obtained  from  Cbutb. 
It  becomes  friable  from  heat,  but  does  not 
melt.  Its  equivalent  is  47.  It  is  of  no 
known  use.  Oerium  combines  with  several 
acids,  and  forms  salts. 

CBRCICA  (.keramot  from  Iwros,  wax :  Or.), 
an  ointment  made  of  oil  and  wax,  with 
which  the  ancient  wrestlers  rubbed  them- 
selves, to  render  their  limbs  more  supple. 

^Also,  that  vartment  in  the  bath  wliexe 

the  ointment  was  used. 

CBRTHIA  (,kerthio$:  Ot.\  in  Ornitho- 
logy, the  name  of  a  genus  of  birds  in  the 
Passerine  order,  including  the  European 
Oerthia  famUiariBf  a  very  small  bird,  that 
ascends  tree  trunks,  searching  the  crevioea 
for  insects. 

OBRTIF'ICATB  (eertut,  certain;  and 
faeiOt  I  make :  LaL\  in  a  general  sense,  a 
testimony  given  in  writing  to  declare  or 
certify  the  truth  of  anything. 

CBRTIORA'RI  (pas.  infln.  pres.  of 
ttoro,  I  give  information :  Latd,  a  writ  J 
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lag  amt  of  lome  superior  court,  to  call  up 
the  records  of  an  inferior  court,  or  remove 
a  cause  there  depending,  tbat  it  majr  be 
tried  In  the  superior  oonrt^ 

OERUIfEN  (eera,  wax :  Lot),  the  wax, 
or  Tisdd  yellow  liquid  which  collects  in  the 
car,  and  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

GK'RUSB,  OE'BUSS  ieenu*a :  LaL ;  from 
raxaz  :  Arab,\  or  white  lead,  a  carbonate  of 
lead,  usually  made  by  exposing  plates  of 
that  metal  to  the  raponr  of  Tlnegar,  as- 
slated  by  the  high  temperature  of  ferment- 

I  Ing  tan.  The  Tlnegar  vapour  only  acts  as 
a  carrier  between  the  carbonic  acid  erolyed 

j  by  the  fermenting  tan  and  the  oxide  found 
under  the  influence  of  the  acid  vapour. 

I      GBRTUB  Cft  stag :  Zcrt.),  in  Zoology,  a 

'  genus  of  deer,  including  the  red  deer,  the 

I  Wapiti  deer,  and  other  spedea.  [See  DxxrJ 

CSS'YUS   Y<yLASB   (the  flying  stag: 

LaL),   [See  Btao  Bntut]   The  French 

.  applj  the  name  Oerf-YoUmU  both  to  this 

'  beetle  and  to  a  boy's  kite. 

CBSSATIOlf  OF  ABHS,  an  armistice, 
or  oecaalonal  tmoe,  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
maaders  of  armies,  to  give  time  for  a  ea- 
pitnlatioo,  or  for  other  purposes. 

CBSSATIT  (he  has  ceased :  £aD,InLaw, 
a  writ  formeriy  used  to  recover  lands,  when 
the  tenant  or  occupier  had  ceased  for  two 
years  to  perform  the  service  whidi  consti- 
tuted the  condition  of  his  tenure,  and  had 
not  snfllcient  goods  or  chattels  to  be  dis- 
trained. 
OBS^IOH  (fie$tU>:  LaL\  in  a  general 

'  sense,  a  surrender ;  but  particularly  a  sur- 
render of  eonqnered  territory  to  its  former 

'  proprietor  or  sovereign  by  treaty. Css- 

siOH,  In  the  Civil  Law,  Is  a  voluntary  sur- 
render of  a  person's  effects  to  his  creditors, 
to  avoid  imprisonment. In  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Law,  when  an  ecclesiastical  person 
is  created  a  bishop^  or  when  a  parson  of  a 
parish  takes  another  benefice  without  dis- 
pensation, their  first  benefices  become  void 
by  cession,  without  resignation. 

0E8TUS  (IsBstos,  embroidered ;  from  kenr 
feo,I  prtck :  Qr.\  a  girdle  said  to  be  worn  by 
Tains,  to  which  Homer  ascribes  the  power 
of  exciting  love  towards  the  wearer.  It  was 
also  a  maiTiage  girdle,  richly  studded,  with 
which  the  husband  girded  his  wife  at  the 
wedding,  and  afterwards  loosed. 

CETACBA  (esCoe,  a  whale :  Or.),  an  order 
of  mammals  living  in  water,  and  having 
more  or  less  the  appearance  of  fishes,  from 
which,  however,  they  are  broadly  distin- 
guished by  having  warm  blood,  which  Is 
oxygenated  by  means  of  lungs,  not  giUs ; 
and  by  bringlag  forth  living  young,  which 
are  nourished  with  milk  secreted  by  the 

,  mother.  The  windpipe  opens  at  the  top  of 
the  head  by  one  or  two  blow-holes,  through 

I  which  the  water  taken  into  the  mouth  is 
ejected,  niere  are  six  families:—!.  Bala- 
iddm,  true  Wkalbb.    s.  Oatodontfda,  or 

<  Phptettridm,  or  SPBBif  Whalxs.   8.  Del- 

1  phinldm,  DOITBJMB.  4.  Manatida,  Ma- 
MATIMM,  i. RaUauridOfDVQOXQB.  t,Bhy' 

CB'TUS  (the  whale :  Xot),  In  Astronomy, 
'  the  WkdUf  a  large  constellation  of  the 

southern  hemisphere,  containing  97  stars. 
I      CHABA'BITB,  in  Mineralogy,  a  precious 

^  —  -  I  -  .  I  , 


stone,  white,  and  sometimes  tranfparent : 
a  kind  of  zeoHte. 

CHA'FEBT  (ehamffer,  to  warm :  J^.).  a 
forge  In  an  Iron  mill,  where  the  iron  Is 
hammered  Into  bars,  {md  finished. 

CHA'FE-WAX  (same  deriv.),  an  ofllcer  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  who  prepares  the 
wax  for  sealing  writs,  ftc. 

CHAF'FINCH,  the  English  name  of  the 
J^inffiUa  ealOttt  a  well-known  bird,  with 
an  iron-coloured  breast,  and  black  wings 
spotted  with  white. 

CHAIN  (ehafne :  Pr.\  a  series  of  connected 
rings  or  links  fitted  Into  one  another. 
Oialns  are  made  of  various  metals,  and 
their  different  sizes  and  forms  are  suited 
to  different  purposes. In  Nautical  lan- 
guage, CHADTB  are  strong  links  or  plates 
of  iron,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  bolted 
through  a  ship's  sides  to  the  timbers.—— 
<?HAni-BOAT,  a  large  boat  adapted  for  get- 
ting up  mooring  chains^  anchors,  Ac. ^A 

Ohaih-fuxp  consists  of  a  long  chain  fitted 
with  a  suflldent  number  of  plates,  that 
are  moved  through  a  tube,  and  over  two 
wheels,  one  above  the  other,  by  a  long 
winch,  on  which  several  men  may  be  em- 
ployed at  the  same  tlfine.—— CHAnr-SHOT, 
two  half-^alls  of  metal  connected  by  a 
chain :  they  are  used  at  sea  for  cutting  the 

shrouds  and  rigging  of  a  ship. Chaht- 

WALSs,  of  a  ship,  are  broad  and  thick  planks 
projecting  from  a  ship's  side,  abreast  of  and 

behind  the  masts. Chaih-work,  work 

consisting  of  threads,  cords,  and  the  like, 
linked  together  in  the  form  of  a  chain,  as 
tambour  or  net-work,  Ac— A  Subyxtixo 
OHAiH  Is  a  measure  of  length,  made  of  a 
certain  number  of  links  of  iron  wire,  serv- 
ing to  measure  land,  Ac  Guntei's  chain 
consists  of  a  hundred  such  links,  each  7*98 
inches  in  length,  and  consequently,  It  is 

equal  to  M  feet  or  4  poles. ^A  Top-OBAnr, 

on  board  a  ship,  is  a  chain  to  sling  the  sail- 
yards,  to  prevent  their  falling,  when  the 
ropes  that  support  them  are  shot  away. 

C!HAIB  (fikaite :  IV.),  anciently  the  tug- 
gettum,  or  pulpit,  whence  the  priest  or 
public  orator  spoke  to  the  people.  (Bee 
Cathsdha.]  The  word  is  still  applied  to' 
the  place  whence  professors  in  universities 
deliver  their  lectures;  thus  we  say  the 
professoi's  chair.  It  Is  commonly  used 
with  reference  to  the  speaker  or  president 
of  a  public  council  or  assembly,  as  the 
tpuiker'a  efuUr  ;  and,  by  a  metonymy,  means 
the  speaker  himself,  as  to  address  the  chair. 

OUBULX  (Thaib,  In  Roman  Antiquity, 

an  ivory  seat  appointed  to  be  used  by  the 
chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  those  to 
whom  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  granted. 

Chaib,  in  railway  engineering,  is  the 

Iron  box  Into  which  the  rails  are  wedged 
at  intervals,  and  by  means  of  which  ther 
are  secured  to  the  sleepers. 

(THALA'ZA  (hail:  Or.),  among  Natural- 
ists, the  white  knotty  string  at  each  end  of 
an  egg,  which  connects  the  yolk  and  white 

together. In  Medicine,  a  disorder  in  the 

eyelids,  well  known  by  the  name  of  a  stys. 

In  Botany,  the  organic  base  of  the 

nucleus  of  seeds.  Indicating  the  cotyle* 
denary  extremity  of  the  embrya 

CHAL'CEDONT,  or  CAL'CEDONT  (from 
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Chaleedon,  wbere  It  was  orlglntUly  found),  In 
Mineralogy,  the  name  given  to  some  fonos 
of  quartz  which  agree  In  being  In  uncrystal- 
llzed  masses,  which  have  frequently  a  bo- 
tryoldal,  renlform,  or  nodular  shape.  It  Is  of 
many  colours.  Is  usually  semi-transparent, 
and  Is  found  all  over  the  world.  It  occurs 
in  small  veins,  or  In  cavities  of  other  mine- 
rals, and  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  Infiltration  of  slUcious  matter.  Hblio- 
T&OPB,  Ohtx,  Sard,  and  Bardoittz,  are 
considered  varieties  at  Chalcedony,  and 
Jaspxb  Is  nearly  allied. 

CHAL'CEDONTX  (ehaleedcny,  and  onyx), 
a  variety  of  agate,  in  which  white  and  grey 
layers  alternate. 

CHAL'CITE,  sulphate  of  iron,  of  a  red 
colour,  so  far  calcined  as  to  have  lost  a 
considerable  part  of  Its  acid. 

CHALDEE',  or  CHALDA'IO,  the  latiffuage 
spoken  by  the  Chaldeans,  or  people  of 
CSialdea :  It  is  a  dialect  of  £be  Hebrew. 

CHAL'ICB  (eoHx :  Lot. ;  from  ktiMx  :  OrX 
the  communion  cup,  or  vessel  used  to  ad- 
minister the  wine.  In  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharlst. 

CHALI'ZA  (a  disengaging :  JSTebJ,  In  He- 
brew Antiquity,  the  ceremony  by  which  a 
woman,  left  a  widow,  pulled  off  the  shoes  of 
a  brother-in-law,  who  should  have  espoused 
her ;  after  which  she  was  at  liberty  to  marry 
whom  she  pleased. 

CHALK  (fiolx,  limestone :  Lot),  a  well- 
known  calcareous  earth  of  an  opaque  white 
colour,  caUrd  in  pharmacy  ereta  and  terra 
ereta.  It  forms  immense  deposits  of  the 
seconduy  period  of  geologists.  [Cbbta- 
Gxous  Btstiul]  It  consists  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  the  whole  of  it  consists  of  animal 
remains  in  a  more  or  less  minute  state  of 
division.  England  is  thought  to  derive  Its 
name  Albion  (albus,  white)  from  Its  chalk 

cliffs. Black  Chalk,  a  kind  of  ochreous 

earth,  of  a  close  structure  and  One  black 

colour,  used  In  drawing. Rbd  Chalk,  an 

indurated  clayey  ochre  employed  by  painters 
and  artificers. 

CHAL'LENGE,  In  a  general  sense,  a  sum- 
mons to  fight,  whether  In  a  duel  or  In  a 

pugilistic  contest. In  Law,  an  exception 

to  jurors,  made  by  one  who  Is  put  on  his 
trial :  or  the  claim  of  a  party  that  certain 
jurors  shall  not  sit  In  trial  upon  his  cause. 
The  right  of  challenge  is  given  both  In  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  and  extends  either  to 
the  whole  panel,  or  only  to  particular  jurors. 
In  criminal  cases,  a  prisoner  may  challenge 
twenty  jurors,  without  assigning  a  cause ; 
which  Is  called  a  peremptory  challenge. 

CHALT'BEATB  (cAalyAeitM,  belonging  to 
steel:  Lot.;  from  ehalupa,  steel:  Or.),  an 
epithet  for  waters  in  which  Iron  forms  the 
principal  ingredient,  as  those  of  Tunbridge 
Wells.  Chalybeatcs  act  chiefly  as  absorb- 
ents and  deobstruents. 

CHAM,  or  KHAM,  the  title  of  the  sove- 
reign prince  of  Tartary.  It  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  the  principal  noblemen  of  Persia. 

CHA'MA  {Lot.;  from  ehimi,  a  gaping: 
Or.)t  a  genus  of  marine  conchlferous  mol- 
luscs, the  species  of  which  are  attached  by 
one  of  the  valves  to  rocks  and  stones.  They 
ire  abundant  In  tropical  seas,  especially 
amongst  coral  reefs. 


CHAMA'DB  (a  parley :  TV.),  In  War,  a  sig- 
nal made  by  beat  of  drum  or  sound  of 
trumpet,  for  a  conference  with  the  enemy, 
either  to  invite  to  a  truce,  or  to  propose  a 
capitulation. 

CHAM'BBR  (eihambre:  Pr.\  In  Polity,  the 
place  where  certain  assemblies  are  held; 
also  the  assemblies  themselves.  Of  these 
some  are  established  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  others  for  commercial  affairs. 
In  many  languages,  chamber  Is  used  to  de- 
signate a  branch  of  government  whose 
members  assemble  In  a  common  ajrartment. 

Chaubbb,  in  Gunnery,  that  part  of  a 

mortar  or  cannon  which  contains  the 
powder  when  it  is  loaded. — Chaubbb  of 
A  Lock,  the  space  between  the  gates  of 
a  canal  lock,  in  which  the  barge  rtses  and 

sinks,  so  as  to  pass  to  a  different  level. 

Cuaxbbb  or  A  MiBB,  a  place,  generally  of 
a  cubical  form,  where  the  powder  is  con- 
fined.  PowDKB<fHA]iBXB,a  place  under- 
ground for  holding  powder,  &a,  that  it  may 

be  secure  from  the  rain,  &c. -Pbivy- 

Chahbbb.  Gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber 
are  servants  of  the  sovereign,  who  are  to 
wait  and  attend  at  court. 

CHAM'BERLAm  (chambettan:  Pr.\  In 
a  general  sense,  a  person  who  has  the 
management  and  direction  of  a  chamber,  or 

chambers. Lord  Gbeat  Chambbblaik 

of  England,  not  of  the  household,  the 
sixth  great  officer  of  state,  to  whom  belong 
various  duties  on  the  coronation  day,  and 
to  whom  also  appertain  many  privileges — 
such  as  serving  the  sovereign  with  water 
before  and  after  dinner,  and  having  the 
basin  and  towels  for  his  reward.  The  office 
was  made  hereditary  by  Henry  I.,  In  the 
family  of   De  Vere,   Earl  of    Oxford. 

CHAHBBBLAIir  OF  TUB  HOUSBHOLD,  OUO  of 

the  three  great  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. He  has  the  control  of  all  the  officers 
above  stairs,  except  those  within  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  sovereign's  bedchamber,  which 
is  under  the  government  of  the  Qroom  of 
the  Stole.  In  virtue  of  his  situation,  he  pre- 
cedes dukes.  The  emblem  of  the  office  of 
chamberlain,  in  European  courts.  Is  a  gold 
key.  generally  worn  suspended  from  two 

gold  buttons. Chakbeblaik  of  Lok- 

DOir,  an  officer  of  the  corporation,  who 
keeps  the  city  money,  presides  over  the 
affairs  of  citizens  and  their  apprentices, 
and  t>resents  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
those  who  have  faithfully  served  their 
apprenticeships. 

CHAM'BBRS,  rooms  or  apartments  be- 
longing to  the  Inns  of  court. In  Anatomy, 

two  spaces  between  the  crystalline  lens  and 
the  romea  of  the  eye,  divided  by  the  Iris. 

CHAM'BRB  AK'DENTB  (burning  cham- 
ber :  Fr.\  a  chamber  hung  with  blade  cloth, 
in  which  state  prisoners  In  Prance,  if  of 
high  rank,  were  tried  by  torchlight.  When 
Francis  II.,  in  the  16th  century,  established 
a  court  to  try  the  Protestants,  who  were 
usually  condemned  to  be  bnrflCd,  the  people 
called  this  court  by  the  same  name,  in  allu- 
sion to  Its  awful  sentences. 

CHAMB'LEONS  iehamaiUOn,  literally  the 
earth-lion :  from  chamai,  on  the  earth ;  and 
le4m,n.  lion :  Or.),  reptiles  of  thellzard  order, 
fciniilng  the  fnnilly  uf  ehamcelionidiB,  and 
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dlBtlognlstaed  from  ttae  other  memhers  of 
tbe  oiuer  by  liftTlng  •  long  iwlienslle  tail, 
a  long  Blender  protnuile  tongue^  and  the 
toes  arranged  In  two  gronpe,  three  pointing 
fonrardi  and  two  backwardg,  forming  an 
apparatus  for  grasping.  Their  lungs  are 
capable  of  great  extension.  The  common 
chameleon  ((7.  vulgaris),  an  animal  about 
U  inches  long.  Including  the  tail,  is  a  native 
of  Asia»  Africa,  and  the  south  of  Spain. 
n«dltlon  has  assigned  fabulous  properties 
to  it.  The  change  of  colour  for  which  it  is 
remarkable  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
rets  nmeontm,  containing  two  differently 
coloured  layers,  the  interior  movable,  and 
therefore  capable  of  modifying  the  exterior. 
The  chameleon  is  exceedingly  slow,  dull, 
and  almost  torpid.  Its  long  tongue  is 
ooTered  at  the  extremity  with  a  viscid 
mucus,  and  is  darted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
cvturlng  the  insects  upon  which  it  sub- 
■IstSL  Its  eyes  are  tillable  of  being  moved 
Independentiy  of  each  other. 

CHAM'OIB  iPrX  the  Supieapra  tragtu 
of  naturalists,  a  species  of  antelope,  ap> 
proaehlng  the  goats  tn  structure.  It  lives 
on  the  Alpine  ranges  of  Europe  and  Western 
AsliL  It  Is  very  agile,  and  of  difflcult  aeoess, 
so  that  only  the  most  daring  sportsmen  can 
succeed  in  killing  it  with  their  rifles.  It  Is 
about  three  feet  in  length,  and  two  In 
height.  Its  head  resembles  that  of  the 
common  goat,  but  it  has  no  beard.  Its  skin 
la  made  Into  soft  leather,  called  ahammy. 

OHAH'OMILB  (ehamaimlUm,  literally 
earth-apple:  from  ehasnai,  on  the  earth; 
and  mUon,  an  apple :  Or.),  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  order  of  Oompo8WB,yteU  known  for 
Its  medicinal  virtues. 

CHAMPA'GITE,  a  fine  brisk  kind  of  wine, 
so  called  from  the  dlatrlct  in  France  where 
It  is  produced. 

OHAM'PB&TT  {ehamp,  a  fleld ;  and jnstM, 
divided:  Fr.),  In  Law,  an  Illegal  bargain 
made  with  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  in 
any  suit,  for  grivlng  part  of  the  land,  debt, 
&&,  sued  for,  to  the  party  who  undertakes 
the  process  at  his  own  expense. 

CHAMTION  (fiompione.  from  eampo,  a 
fleld :  ItaL),  a  person  who  undertakes  a 
combat  In  the  place  of  another;  sometimes 
the  word  ia  used  for  him  who  fights  in  his 
own  canae.  In  ancient  times,  when  two 
ebamplons  were  chosen  to  maintain  a  cause, 
it  was  always  required  that  there  should  be  a 
decree  of  the  judge  to  authorize  the  combat. 
When  the  Judge  bad  pronounced  sentence, 
the  accused  threw  down  a  gage  or  pledge, 
originally  a  glove  or  gauntlet,  which  being 
lifted  up  by  the  accuser,  they  were  bow 
taken  into  safe  custody  till  the  day  appointed 
for  battle.  Before  the  champions  took  the 
fleld,  their  heada  were  shaved  to  a  kind  of 
crown,  which  waa  left  at  the  top :  they  then 
made  oath  that  they  believed  the  persons 
who  retained  them  to  be  In  the  right,  &c 
They  always  presented  an  offering  to  the 
chnrcb,  that  God  might  assist  them  in  the 
battle. — OHAMPiosr  ov  thb  Kivo,  an 
ofllccr  who  ridea  armed  into  Westminster 
Hall  on  the  coronation  day,  while  the  sove- 
reign is  at  dinner,  and  by  herald  makes 
proclamation,  'That  If  any  man  shall  deny 
the  kiujT's  (or  queen's)  title  to  the  crown,  he 


is  there  ready  to  defend  It  In  single  oombat.' 
The  sovereign  drinks  to  him,  and  afterward! 
presents  him  with  the  cup  for  his  fee. 
The  manor  of  Scrlvelsby  in  Lincolnshire  is 
held  by  the  tenure  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
the  sovereign's  champion,  and  the  ehampion- 
ship  Is  annexed  to  the  manor,  so  that  who- 
ever Is  its  owner  has  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  the  royal  champion,  lliis  arose  by  ex- 
press grant  to  a  Marmlon  by  the  Ctonqueror. 
The  manor  passed  by  a  female  heir  to  the 
Dymoke  family  in  which  it  is  still  vested. 
At  George  lY.'s  coronation  one  of  this  fa* 
mily  appeared  aa  the  king's  champion.  Since 
then  there  has  been  no  coronation  banquet. 

CHAN'CEL.  The  choir  of  a  churdi  Is 
called  chancel  from  the  eaneeUi  (Zot),  tho 
screen  or  lattice-work  partition  dividing  it 
from  the  body  of  the  church,  but  not  inter- 
cepting the  sight. 

CHAN'CBLLOR  (fianeaiarltu :  LaL),  un- 
der the  Roman  emperors,  a  chief  notary 
or  scribe ;  but  in  England  an  officer  invested 
with  high  judicial  powers.  The  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  is  one  of  the 
principal  oflloers  of  the  civil  government, 
created  without  writ  or  patent,  by  the  mere 
delivery  of  the  king's  great  seal  into  hia 
custody.  He  has  precedence  next  after  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  comes  next 
after  the  royal  family.  He  Is  a  privy-coun- 
cillor by  his  ofllce,  and  prolocutor  of  the 
House  of  Lords  by  prescription.  He  ap- 
points all  the  Justices  of  the  peace  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Persons  exercising  this 
ofllce  in  former  times  having  been  ecclesi- 
astics, and  superintendents  of  the  royal 
chapel,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Is  styled  keeper 
of  V»e  klnffe  eonsdenee ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  he  la  visitor,  in  right  of  the  king,  of 
all  hospitals  and  colleges  of  the  king's 
foundation,  and  Is  patron  of  all  the  king's 
livings  rated  under  the  value  of  MM.  per 
annum  in  the  king's  books. '  He  is  the  ge* 
neral  guardian  of  all  infants,  Idlota,  and 
lunatics ;  has  a  control  over  all  public  chSr 
ritles,  and  a  jurisdiction  of  vsst  extent,  aa 
the  head  of  the  law,  in  his  court  of  chan- 
cery ;  but  ttiere  is  an  appeal  from  his  deci- 
sion to  the  House  of  Lords. Chahokllob 

OF  A  CATHBDBAii,  su  ofllcer  who  hcsrs  les- 
sons read  tn  the  church,  inspects  schools, 
hears  causes,  writes  letters,  applies  the 
seal  of  the  chapter,  keeps  the  books,  Ac. 
— Chavcbllob  ovADiooBflR,alayofflcer 
under  a  bishop,  versed  in  the  canon  and 

dvll  law,  and  Judge  of  his  court. OiLur- 

OBLLOB  OF  A  Ubiybbsitt,  sn  ofllcer  who 
seals  the  dlplomss.  or  letters  of  degree,  && 
The  chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  generally  selected  from  among  the 
prime  nobility  or  highest  personages  in 
the  country,  and  hold  office  for  Ufa  Their 
duties  are  generally  performed  byvlce-chan- 
cellors. — Chabobllob  of  thb  Duoht 
OF  LABOABTBB,an  offlcerappolntcd  chiefly 
to  determine  controversies  between  the 
king  and  his  tenants  of  the  duchy  land, 
and  otherwise  to  direct  all  the  king's  af- 
fairs referable  to  his  court.  The  holder  q| 
the  office  Is  a  member  of  the  cabinet.—— 
Chabobllob  of  thb  Bzohbqubb,  an 
officer  who  holds  the  highest  place  in  that 
court,  and  takes  care  of  the  Interests  of 
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the  crown.  He  is  always  a  meinber  of  the 
Hoose  of  Oommons,  and  has  a  seat  In  the 
cabinet.  The  financial  measures  of  the 
government  are  in  his  chtu-ge.  He  has 
power,  with  the  lord-treasurer,  to  lease  the 
crown  lands,  and  with  others  to  compound 
fbr  forfeiture  of  lands,  on  penal  statutes ; 
ae  has  also  great  authority  in  managing 
the  royal  reyenues,  and  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  finances  of  the  state. 

CHAHOKLLOa  OV  THK  OBDBB  OV  THB 

Oabtbr,  and  other  military  orders,  an 
officer  who  seals  the  commissions  and  man- 
dates of  the  chapter  and  assembly  of  the 
knights,  keeps  the  register  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  delivers  their  acts  under  the 
seal  of  their  order. 

CHAN'OE-MEDLBT  (a  corruption  of 
ehavde  mtUe,  an  eager  conflict:  Fr.)t  in 
Law,  the  accidental  killing  of  a  person,  not 
altogether  without  blame,  though  without 
any  evil  intention. 

CHAN'CERT.  According  to  Lord  Coke, 
the  name  is  derived  from  CanceUariua,  the 
judge  of  the  court,  who  is  so  styled  a  eau' 
eeUando,  because  part  of  his  duty  is  to 
cancel  the  royal  letters  patent  when 
wrongly  granted.  In  this  court  are  two 
tribunals :  the  legal,  or  common  law  court, 
and  the  court  of  equity.  The  former  has 
jurisdiction  in  scire /adas,  to  repeal  letters 
patent,  and  out  of  it  issue  all  original 
writs  which  pass  under  the  great  seal,  all 
commissions  of  uses,  sewers,  idiotcy,  lu- 
nacy, &c.  The  equity  side  of  the  court  is 
that  great  court  of  equity  and  conscience, 
whose  object  is  to  moderate  the  rigour  of 
the  other  courts  that  are  bound  by  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law.  In  this  court,  also. 
Is  administered  relief  which  the  common 
law  courts  are  unable  to  give,  or  in  which 
the  relief  given  by  them  is  Inadequate,  as 
in  cases  of  oontracts,  for  Instance,  ^  hen  the 
courts  of  law  can  only  give  damages  for  the 
breach  of  them,  the  court  of  chancery  will 
enforce  specific  performance.  So,  also,  the 
latter  court  will  grant  injunctions  to  re- 
strain wrongful  acts,  while  the  courts  of 
common  law,  for  the  most  part,  can  only 
give  damages  for  the  injury  done  by  the 
wrongful  act  when  committed.  The  court 
of  chancery  has  also  Uu^er  powers  than  are 
possessed  by  other  courts,  of  causing  the 
defendant  to  make  discovery  of  matters 
known  only  to  him,  and  whidi  may  be  ma- 
terial to  the  plaintiffs  case.  Cases  of  trust 
and  mortgage  are  cognizable  only  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  so  also,  practically 
speaking,  are  the  administration  of  the  as- 
sets of  deceased  persons,  cases  of  partner- 
ship, accounts,  &c.  The  judges  of  this 
court,  as  now  constituted,  are  the  lord- 
chancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  two 
lords  justices  of  appeal,  and  three  vice- 
chancellors.  The  decisions  of  the  master 
of  the  rolls  and  the  vice-chancellors  may 
be  reviewed  either  by  the  lord-chancellor 
or  by  the  court  of  appnU  in  chancery,  which 
is  a  court  composed  of  the  lord-chancellor, 
and  both  or  either  of  the  lords  justices, 
or  of  the  lords  justices  sitting  by  them- 
selves. Prom  the  decisions  of  the  lord- 
ebaneellor.  or  of  the  court  of  appeal,  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 


CHAN'CES,  DOOTBIHB  OF,  a  branch  of 
Mathematics,  which  estimates  ratios  of 
probability. 

OHAN'OEABLB  ROSE,  the  UibiMua  mvr 
taMlia  of  Linnaeus,  or  Martinieo  Rose.  Its 
fiowers  are  white  at  their  first  opening; 
they  then  change  to  a  blush-rose  colour. 

OHAN'GES,  in  Mathematics,  the  permu- 
tations or  variations  which  any  number  of 
things  may  undergo,  in  regira  to  posi- 
tion or  order,  &c. ;  as,  the  diiferent  ways 
letters  may  be  transposed,  the  changes 
that  may  be  rung  on  a  given  number  of 
bells.  See. 

CHANIOTL  (eanaiia,  a  canal :  LaL).  the 
deeper  part  of  a  strait,  bay,  or  haroonr, 
where  the  principal  current  flows,  either  of 
tide  or  fresh  water,  or  which  Is  most  con- 
venient for  the  track  of  a  ship. Also,  a 

narrow  sea  between  two  continents,  or  a 
continent  and  an  island ;  as  the  British,  or 
Irish  ehanneL 

CHAN'SONS,  or  OHAN'ZOS,  the  amatory 
poems  of  the  Froven<;als.  They  usually 
oonslsted  of  five  stanzas  and  an  envoy. 

CHANTRT  (canto,  I  sing :  LaL),  a  place 
In  which  to  say  mass  for  souls,  or  sing  in 
divine  worship. 

CHA'OS  (Or.),  that  confusion  in  which 
matter  is  supposed  to  have  existed  before 
the  world  was  produced  by  the  creative 
power  of  Omnipotence ;  or.  In  other  words, 
the  unformed  primeval  matter  of  which 
everything  was  made. 

CHAP'BAn  (JY.),  in  Heraldry,  an  ancient 
cap  of  dignity  worn  by  dukes,  made  of 
scarlet  velvet  snd  lined  with  fur. 

CHAP'EL  QehapeUs :  Fr.\  a  place  of  divine 
worship,  served  by  an  incumbent  under  the 
denomination  of  a  chaplain.  There  are  va- 
rious kinds  of  chapels ;  as  parochial  eJutpels, 
distinct  from  the  mother  church :  chapels  of 
ease,  built  in  large  parishes  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inhabitants ;  free  chapels, 
which  were  founded  by  difFerent  kings; 
chapels  belonging  to  particular  colleges; 
domestic  chapels,  erected  by  noblemen  or 
gentlemen  for  the  use  of  their  families ; 
and  dissenting  meeting-houses,  which  are 
sometimes  denominated  chapels. 

CHAPnSLRT  (ehapaierie:  Fr.\  the  pre 
cinct  belonging  to  a  chapel,  in  distinction 
from  a  parish,  or  that  belons^ng  to  a  church. 

CHAP'LAIN  {chapelain:  Fr.),  an  eccle- 
siastic who  performs  divine  servloe  in  a 
chapel ;  but  it  more  commonly  means  one 
who  attends  upon  a  king,  prince,  or  other 
person  of  quality,  for  the  performance  of 
clerical  duties  in  the  private  chapeL 

CHAP'LBT  (fihapelet :  Fr.),  in  a  general 
sense,  a  garland  or  wreath  to  be  worn  on 
the  head. In  Architecture,  a  small  mould- 
ing, carved  into  beads,  pearls,  ft& — Csap- 
LKT,  a  string  of  beads  used  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  for  counting  their  prayers,  called 

{^atiemosters  and  ane-mariaa.  This  practice 
s  believed  to  have  been  Introduced  by 
St.  DomlniCk.  The  chaplet  Is  used  also  by 
Mahometans  at  their  devotions ;  but  their 
beads  are  aU  of  the  same  size,  and  are  not 
divided  into  deeadss.  They  have  a  smaller 
and  a  larger  chaplet :  the  smaller  contains 
00  beads,  and  the  larger  100  divided  Into 
three  parts^   Other  orientals  make  use  of 
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ebaplots,  tonned  chains,  consisting  either 
of  beads  or  links. 

CUAPTTBR  (elutpUre:  Pr.\  in  Ecclesiasti- 
cal polity,  an  assembly  for  the  transactlitn 
of  saeta  business  as  comes  witlitn  its  cogni- 
sance. Eyery  cathedral  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  its  dean  and  chapter.  A 
meeting  of  the  nionibers  nf  an  order  of 
knighthood  is  also  called  a  chapter. 

CHA'RACTER  {eJtaraktir,  from  ehareuso, 
I  mark :  OrO,  in  its  most  obvious  sense,  do- 
notes  a  mark  or  sign  msde  by  writing,  en- 
grayhig,  Sco,  Characters  are  literal  as  the 
letters  of  an  alphabet  ;niU7nera', as  the  arith- 
metical figures;  and  emblematical,  when 
they  represent  tilings  or  ideas. 

CHAKA'DB  (JY.).  a  riddle,  said  to  be 
named  from  its  Inventor ;  and  made  upon 
a  word  the  syllables  of  which,  when  sepa- 
rately taken,  are  themselves  words.  It 
eonslsts  of  two  parts  —  the  first  describing 
the  syllables  separately,  the  seeond  allud- 
ing to  the  entire  word ;  and  It  may  be  con- 
■Idiered  complete  If  the  whole  unites  In  an 
epigrammatic  point. 

OHAR'COAL,  an  artificial  fuel,  eonslsting 
Off  wood  deprived  of  its  volatile  constl- 
tnents.  It  Is  usually  prepared  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  the  wood  Is  cut  Into 
proper  lengths,  and  duly  arranged  In  piles 
or  stacks ;  and  these  being  coated  over 
with  turf,  and  the  surface  covered  with 
plaster  made  of  earth  and  charcoal-dust 
well  tempered  together,  to  exclude  the 
air  almost  entirely,  and  prevent  waste  by 
combustion,  are  set  on  Are.  In  two  or 
three  days,  when  the  wood  is  known  to  be 
sufficiently  charred,  the  opertures,  whirh 
bad  been  left  to  give  vent  to  the  flames,  are 
closed  up ;  and,  all  access  of  the  external 
air  being  excluded,  the  fire  goes  out  of  It- 
self. The  vapour  of  burning  charcoal  is 
highly  noxious :  It  is  earboTiie  add,  and  is 
found  to  possess  many  remarkable  proper- 
ties. Charcoal  is  black,  brittle,  light,  and 
Inodorous,  and  resists  decay  for  an  indefi- 
nite perlo<l.  That  made  from  a  dense  wood 
lias  the  curious  property  of  condensing 
gases  and  vapours  in  its  pores.  The  great- 
est part  of  charcoal  consists  of  the  element 
carbon. — Ajtimaii  OBABOOAii.  or  charred 
bones,  is  extensively  employed  as  a  filter, 
in  the  purfflcatton  of  saccharine  juices. 

CHARGE  iFr.),  In  a  general  sense,  that 
which  Is  enjoined,  ooininittcd, intrusted,  or 
delivered  to  another.  Implying  care,  cus- 
tody, superintendence,  or  f  ulfllmeut  of  duty 
on  bis  part. Chaeqb,  in  Law,  the  in- 
structions given  by  the  judge  to  a  jury. 

In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  the  instructions 
given  by  a  bishop  to  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 

oese. In  Electricity,  the  accumulation 

of  electric  matter  on  the  ooatings  of  electric 
jar*.- — In  Gunnery,  the  quantity  of  powder 
and  ballfOr  shot,  with  which  a  gun  is  loaded. 
——In  Heraldry,  whatever  is  borne  on 
eoats  of  arms.— -In  Military  aflairs,  a 
■Ignal  to  attack :  as  to  sound  the  eharge. 
Or  the  altack  itself,  which  consists  in  rush- 
ing on  an  enemy  with  fixed  Imyonets,  &c. ; 
and  the  word  Is  used  for  an  onset  uf  car 
valry  as  well  as  of  infantry. 

CHA'Rlcyr  (carrhiid :  Wei'),  In  Antiquity, 
a  car  or  vehicle  used  formerly  in  war,  and 


called  by  the  seveml  iiainus  of  higa,  triga, 
quadriga,  &c.,  according  to  tlie  uum))cr  of 
horses  which  drew  It.  When  the  warriors 
cuine  to  an  encounter  in  close  fight,  they 
alighted  and  fought  on  foot ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  weary  they  retired  into  their 
chariots,  and  thence  annoyed  their  eueraiea 
with  darts  and  missive  weapons.  We  find 
als^  frequent  mention  of  cumis  /aleati,  or 
chariots  armed  with  hooks  or  scythes,  with 
which  whole  ranks  of  soldiers  were  cut 
down  together  i  they  were  used  not  only 
by  the  Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  &c., 
but  even  by  our  British  ancestors.  The 
Roman  triumphcU  chariot,  generally  made 
of  ivory,  was  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  some- 
times gilt  at  the  top  and  ornamented  with 
crowns ;  and,  to  represent  a  victory  more 
natiurally,  it  was  even  stained  with  blood. 
It  was  usually  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
but  often  by  lions,  elephants,  tigers,  bears, 
leopards,  &c 

CHAR'LATAN  IFr.),  one  who  makes  un- 
warrantable pretensions  to  skill,  and  talks 
much  in  bis  own  favour.  The  word  origi- 
nally meant  an  empiric,  or  quack,  who 
retailed  his  medicines  on  a  public  stage, 
and  drew  the  people  about  him  by  his 
buffooneries. 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,  in  Astronomy,  seven 
stars  in  the  constellation  called  Ursa  Major, 
or  the  Great  Bear. 

CHAR'LOCK,  the  English  name  of  a 
plant  called  by  botanists  Baphanue  Rapha- 
tUetrum,  nat.  ord.  Cruci/era.  It  is  a  weed 
very  pernicious  among  grain. 

CHARM  (fiarmen,  a  verso :  Lot.),  magical 
words,  characters,  verses,  kc,  im.ngined  to 
possess  some  occult  and  unintelligible 
power ;  by  which  some  have  protended  to 
do  wonderful  things. 

CHART  {charta :  Lot ;  from  eharUa,  a  leaf 
of  paper :  Or.),  a  hydrographlcal  map,  drawn 
for  the  use  of  navigators,  and  showing  the 
situation  of  coasts,  rocks,  sand-banks,  and 
sea-marks ;  also  the  course  of  currents,  the 
depth  of  soundings,  and  the  direction  of 
regular  winds. — Globulab  Cuaht,  a  me- 
ridional projection,  in  which  the  distance 
of  the  eye  from  the  pkme  of  the  meridian, 
upon  which  the  projection  Is  made,  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  equal  to  the  sine  of  an  angle 

of  45  degrees. Hbliogbaphio  Charts 

(AsHos,  the  sun ;  Kndigra^ho,  I  write:  Or.),  re- 
presentations of  the  sun,  and  of  the  maculae 

or  spots  observed  on  Its  disk. Mbroi- 

TOB'8  Chabt,  one  on  which  the  meridians 
are  straight  lines,  parallel  and  equidistant ; 
the  parallels  are  also  straight  lines,  but  the 
distance  between  them  increases  from  the 
equator  towards  either  pule,  so  as  to  bear 
always  the  same  ratio  to  the  degrees  of 
longitude  which  they  do  on  the  sphere  itself. 

Sblenograpuio  CiiAaTS  (seUnl,  the 

moon ;  and  grapho,  I  write :  Or.),  represen- 
tations of  the  munn. 

CHARTER  (same  deriv.),  in  Law,  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  executed  with  certain 
fonns,  by  which  the  sovereign  bestows 
privileges  on  towns,  corporations,  Ac. 
Magna  Charta  is  the  name  applied  to  thu 
Great  Charter  of  Liberties  granted  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  realm  by  King  John. 

CHAR'TKR-PAUTY  {parti,  divided :  Fr.) 
K 
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In  Commerce,  an  afifreemenC  respecting  the 
hire  of  a  vessel  and  the  freight. 

CHARTISTS,  a  political  party  In  Eng- 
land, composed  chicflr  of  the  working 
classes,  who  have  embodied  their  principles 
In  a  document  called  the  '  People's  Char- 
ter,' the  leading  points  of  which  are  nnl- 
Tersal  soffrage,  vote  by  iMillot,  annual  par- 
liaments, electoral  districts,  altolition  of 
property  quallflcatlon,  and  payment  of 
memliers  of  parliament. 

CHARTULART.    [See  OABTUXtABT.] 

CHAR7B'D18  {OkarubdU:  Gt.\  a  vortex 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Slciliaa  straits, 
which  was  mach  dreaded  by  the  ancients. 

OH ASB  {fheuue :  Fr.\  in  Law,  a  franchise, 
anciently  granted  by  the  crown  tea  subject, 
empowering  hlni  to  keep  wild  animals  for 
his  diversion,  within  a  certain  precinct: 
but  not  anthorizing  the  establishment  of 

forest  law  within  It. CiiAsa-oinra,  in 

Maritime  language,  those  nsed  to  fire  on  a 
vessel  that  is  pursued,  in  eontradlstinction 
to  KUmr€luuer»,  which  Are  on  the  pursuer. 

CHA'SINO  {ehMMTj  to  drive  ont ;  JV.),  in 
Beulpture,  the  art  of  embossing,  or  repre* 
scntlng  flgursA  on  metals  by  a  kind  of 
ha$ao  rilUvo.  punched  out  from  behind,  and 
carved  on  the  front  with  small  gravers. 

CHAS'BBURS  (FV.),  a  term  for  a  select 
body  of  infantry,  formed  on  the  left  of  a 
Tttttalion,  and  required  to  be  particularly 

light,  active,  and  courageous. Oha»- 

iR(TB«  'a  oukval.  a  kind  of  light  horse  in 
the  French  service. 

CHATEAU,  a  Freneh  word  formerly  nsed 
for  a  castle  or  baronial  seat  in  France,  but 
DOW  simply  for  a  country  residence.  Cftot- 
taux  m  Stpagne  (Fr^  literally  castles  in 
Apatn),  castles  In  the  air. 

CHATOT'ANT  {ehatoyer,  to  sparkle :  Fr,\ 
tn  Mineralogy,  a  hard  semi-transparent 
stone, generally  very  small,  which,  when 
ent  smooth,  reflects  an  undulating  or  wavy 
light,  and  Is  of  a  yellowish  grey  or  green 

colour. The  word  oratotavt  is  also 

used  to  express  a  changing  imdulating  lus- 
tre, like  that  of  a  cat's  eye  in  the  dark. 

CHATTELS  (eaiaUa :  LaL\  in  Law,  a  term 
applied  not  only  to  movable  goods  but 
also  to  such  things  as  rents  Issuing  out  of 
lasd. 

OHBCK'-MATB  (Mue».  chess :  Fr.\  the 
termination  of  a  giimeof  chess,  when  the 
adversary's  king  Is  in  such  a  position  that 
although  it  is  threatened  with  capture  at 
the  next  move  it  cannot  escape 

CHEOK'7  (same  deriv.\  in  Heraldry,  a 
term  for  the  shield,  or  any  part  of  It,  when 
ft  Is  divided  Into  checks  or  squares. 

CHEERS,  a  general  naiiie  among  me- 
chanics for  those  pieces  of  timbf;r,  &c.,  in 
anr  machine  wlitch  form  er^rroipouding 
•ides,  or  which  are  double  and  alike. 

CHEESE  (eaaeiu :  Lot,),  th«  curd  of  milk 
coagulated  by  rennet,  and  separated  from 
the  whey,  then  pressed  or  hardened  in  a 

vat,  hoop,  or  mould. Chbuv-pbrm,  a 

machine  for  pressing  eurd  In  the  making  of 
cheese. — Chbhsr-vat,  the  case  in  which 
curds  are  pressed  into  the  form  of  a  cheese. 

CHEF-iraiUVRB  (principal  work:  #V.>, 
amn^tcrpleco,  or  best  pcrfortfianee  of  any 
irtUt. 
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CHE'GOE,  or  JIGGER  (Tnd.\  a  species  of 
flea,  the  Putex  penetrans  of  naturalists, 
which  In  warm  countries  bores  into  the 
human  foot  and  lays  its  eggs,  which  as  they 
increase  in  size  cause  painful  Irritation 
and  Inflammation  if  not  extracted. 

CHEETAH,  or  Hunting  Leopard,  the 
PelisjubeUa  ot  naturalists.  It  is  a  native  of 
both  Asia  and  Africa.  In  India  It  la  trained 
to  hunt  antelopes.  It  stands  rather  higher 
than  the  leopard,  with  the  same  length. 

OHBIROPTERA  (cAefr,  the  hand  ivteron, 
a  wing ;  Or,),  the  scientiflc  name  for  the 
family  of  bats.   rSee  Bat.] 

CHELO'KIA  (aidone.  a  tortoise :  Or.\  an 
order  of  shielded  reptUes,  comprising  the 
turtles  and  tortoises,  which  have  homy 
jaws,  something  like  a  bill,  destitute  of 
teeth.  Bony  pUtes  above  and  below  form 
a  sort  of  box,  which  has  holes  through 
which  project  the  head,  tall,  and  legs. 
More  than  130  speeies  have  been  discovered, 
divided  into  five  families:—!.  J^ttudlr 
nida,  land  tortoises  feeding  on  vegetables. 
t.  Emydida.  Z.  CkdydidtB.  The  species  of 
both  these  families  inhabit  ponds  of  fresh 
water,  and  feed  on  an  animal  diet  4.  Trir 
onyeida.  inhabiting  rivers,  and  feeding  on 
both  animals  and  vegetables.  A.  CheUmUiat 
the  true  turtles,  dwelling  In  the  warmer 
seas :  some  species  feed  on  marine  phuts ; 
others  on  molluscs. 

0HEMa8TRr,orCHTMaBTRT,the  sci- 
ence which  Investigates  the  Intimate  na- 
ture of  bodies,  their  composition  and  pro- 
perties, together  with  the  changes  they 
undergo.   As  an  tit,  it  Is  very  ancient ;  as 
a  science,  it  msy  be  considered  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  beginning  of   the  I7th 
century.  The  alchemists  were  the  flrst  who 
cultivated  tc,  expecting  to  find  a  means  for 
the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold,  and 
a  universal  remedy  for  disease.   They,  of 
course,  failed  in  these  objects ;  but  we  owe 
to  them  many  important  discoveries,  and 
the  invention  of  much  of  the  chemical  ap- 
paratus still  in  use.  To  chemistry,  more  or 
less  sclentlflcally  pursued,  numerous  arts 
owe  their  birth  and  progress ;  and  to  Ir. 
also,  the  physiologist   roust  resort   for 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  that,  with- 
out its  aid,  can  only  be  ^oken  of  by  con- 
jecture, although  on  a  correct  knowledge 
of  them  our  health  and  happiness  emi- 
nently depend.   To  facilitate  the  study  of 
this  Imimrtant  science,  it  is  considered 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  thrown 
Into  divisions  and  subdivisions.     It  in- 
cludes all  that  relates  to  chemical  affinity, 
and  the  elreumstances  by  which  It  is  modi- 
fled.    It  also  considers  the  effects  of  light, 
heat,  and  electricity ;  the  nattfro  of  simple 
and  compound  bodies,  and  the  laws  of  their 
combination.    The  chemist  dlstlngufsbes 
bodies  into  simple  and  compound  sub- 
stances.     Simple  mbwUmcet  comprehend  . 
such  as  have  n6t  hitherto  been  decom- 
posed.   Compound  »id)staneuttn  formed  by 
the  union   of  simple  o^  compottnd  sub- 
stances with  carh  other.   Chemical  union 
is  not  simply  a  mixture  of  the  components, 
surh  as  would  take  place  if  we  were  Co 
shake  together  a  quantity  of  whit^  and 
bhick  sand.    An  enttrvly  now  saUstauce  It 
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formed  with  propcniet  qnlte  different  from 
any  of  the  eon»tiin«nt«.   Whcii  the  eon- 
ttltuent  parts  of  Ijodles  are  Beparatod  from 
each  other,  tbo  bodies  are  said  to  be  do- 
eompoaed,  and  the  act  of  separating  them 
la  tailed  deeampo§ttton  f  on  the  other  band, 
when  bodies  are  so  intimately  united  aa  to 
form  new  and  distinct  substances,  their 
anion  la  distingnlshod  by  the  name  of  com- 
WiiaMon.   The  cheiiiteal  Investigation  of 
bodies,  therefore,  proceeds  In  two  ways; 
by  Muutfsis,  the  separation  of  bodlea  by  a 
series  of  decompositions,  tluu  we  may  ar- 
rive at  the  Icnowledge  of  their  constituent 
parts;  and  by  synCMsi*,  a  series  of  pro> 
eessea  giving  rise  to  new  compounds ;  and 
these  two  forms  of  investigation  may  ao* 
company  and  aaslst  each  other.  Ohemlcal 
combinations  talte  phice  In  definite  propor- 
tions, the  ratio  of  the  elementa  being  con- 
atant ;  and  when  a  body  is  capable  of  uni- 
ting In  several  proportions  with  another, 
these  proportions  bear  a  simple  numerical 
relation  to  each  other.   It  has,  moreover, 
been  found,  that  If  a  body  a  unites  with 
other  bodies  z  t  z,  the  quantity  of  any  of 
the  Utter  which  unites  with  a  will  repre- 
sent the  quantity  of  It  which  will  unite 
with  tlie  others,  In  case  any  union  talces 
place.   Lastly,  the  combining  quantity  of 
a  compound  Is  represented  by  the  sum  of 
the  combining  quantities  of  Its  compo- 
nents.   Upon  these  laws,  which  have  been 
ascertained    by   experiment,  have   been 
foanded  the  equivalents  of  simple  and 
compound  bodies,  that  Is,  the  numbers 
which  represent  the  relations  in  which 
they  unite  one  with  another  to  form  com- 
ponnds.   [See  BqvrvALBXT.1   When  gases 
oombine,  the  combinatUm  oetween  equal 
TOlvmea,  or  between  volumes  which  bcaf  a 
simple  reUtlon  to  each  other,  it  generally 
bappena  that  a  body  unites  with  another 
in  more  than  one  proportion ;  thus,  oxygen 
unites  with  nitrogen  in  five  different  pro- 
portions, and  In  one  compound  there  Is  five 
tlmea  aa  much  oxygen  as  in  another.  Each 
of  these  compounds  has  different  proper- 
ties from  the  others.  What  Is  vefy  sfngniar 
fa,  that  the  same  constituents  combined  in 
tho  same  proportions  sometimes  form  com- 
poanda  of  different  properties.   [See  lao- 
MBRio.]   As  to  the  nomenclature  of  che- 
mical substances,  it  must  be  expUtnod, 
tlmt  whilst  the  elementary  bodies  receive 
arbitrary  namea  (those  of  newly  discovered 
metals,  however,  being  made  to  terminate 
In  um\  the  names  of  compounds  are  framed 
according  to  definite  rules.    When  non- 
metallic    elements    unite  with    metallic 
bodice,  or  with  other  non-nietallie  bodies, 
the  eompound  is  known  by  a  name  ending 
in  ids,  taken  from  the  non-metallic  element, 
or  from  that  one  which  is  most  opposed  In 
character  to  a  metal.    Thus,  compounds 
formed  by   oxygen  and  the  metals  are 
termed  oxides,  those  of  Iodine  and  the 
•netaia.  Iodides,  Ae,  The  oxides,  however, 
are  divided  into  three  groups.  Those  which 
reacmble  potash  and  soda,  or  the  oxides  of 
•Itrer  and  lesd,  are  termed  alkaline,  or 
bealc  oxides.   Those  which  possess  proper^ 
tiee  opposed  to  the  former,  and  nAve  a 
•truBg  tendency  to  unite  wlih  thciii,  are 


termed  acids,  such  aa  sulphuric  arid.  Tlu 
third  group  consists  of  oxides,  which  bIioh 
little  disposition  fur  forming  combinations 
and  are  styled  neutral  oxides.  When  twi 
acids  are  formed  by  oxygon  and  anotliei 
element,  the  name  of  that  which  haa  tlic 
less  proportion  of  oxygen  terminates  in 
01M,  and  that  with  the  grester  proportion 
of  oxygen  in  <e ;  thus  sulphurous  and  sni- 

{»huric  acids.  The  salta  which  these  acldi 
orm,  when  combined  with  bases,  are  din- 
tlngulshed  aa  sulphites  and  sulphates.  For 
a  list  of  the  elementary  bodies,  see  Squi* 

TALKXT. 

CHBMOPODFAOB  J5,  In  Botany,  a  natural 
order  of  apetalous  exogens,  composed  of 
herliaeeous  planta  or  small  shrubs.  Many 
weeds  belong  to  this  order, but  other  mem- 
bers of  it  are  of  great  value  to  man.  Shore 
phinta of  tho  genera  Salioomia, Saliola.u\<\ 
Bueeda,  wore  formerly  the  sources  from 
which  soda  was  obtained.  Common  splnage 
{flpinaeta  oUrae«a\  mangold  wurxel,  and 
beet  (both  belonging  to  the  genus  B«ta), 
and  garden  orach  (Airipltat  horttn&Uit  belong 
to  the  order.  The  scoda  of  Ohsnopodium 
ouinoa  are  extensively  employed  aa  food  in 
Pern,  under  the  name  of  rice.  Another 
Ohenopodium  Is  cultivated  aa  a  grain  crop  in 
the  western  Himaiayaa.  The  common  weed 
gooso-fuot  is  a  species  of  the  same  genus. 

CHBR'RT  (00itM;  Pr.,  from  Ctrtuu*,  a 
dty  in  Pontus,  whence  It  was  first  brought 
to  Some),  the  Prunn»  Certuutt  a  fruit,  the 
original  stock  of  which  Is  the  wild  cherry. 
The  gradual  effect  of  cultivation  has  l>een 
the  production  of  several  varieties,  ail 
superior  to  tho  fruits  of  the  tNirent  stock. 
The  wood  of  the  cherry  tree  Is  much  used 
by  turners,  eahlnot-niakers.  &o.  The  gum 
that  exudes  from  its  bark  is  said  to  be,  in 
many  respects,  equal  to  gum  arable 

OHBR'lir-LAUilBL,  the  name  populai-lr 
given  to  tho  Ctrama  Lauroe«r«uu$t  a  sh.'Mli 
belonging  to  the  same  nat.  ord.  aa  tho 
almond,  plum,  and  cherry.  It  is  not  related 
to  the  true  laurels.  The  leavea  abound 
with  prussio  acid. 

OHER'SONESB  (eJurumi$o§ :  OrO,  a  tract 
of  land,  of  any  indefinite  extent,  which  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  water,  but  Is  united 
to  a  hirger  tract  by  a  neck  of  land  or 
Isthmus:  a  petiinBula.  The  peninsula  of 
Greece  waa  called  tho  Clhorsonose. 

CHERT,  in  Mineralogy,  a  sub-epedes  of 
rhomboldal  quartz,  which  often  occurs  Iq 
metallic  veins.  It  is  somewhat  translucent, 
and  of  various  colours. 

OHBR'UDIM  (7/06.,  the  plural  of  eherub\ 
an  order  of  angels,  two  of  which,  by  the 
command  of  Oud,  wore  represented  aa  ovei^ 
shadowing  the  propitiatory  or  mercy  seat. 
The  form  usually  given  to  them  by  painters 
and  sculptors  is  a  child's  head  betwoon 
wings.  In  the  celestisi  hierarchy  they  are 
pUced  next  in  order  to  the  seraphim. 

CHB8S  (IcAtfCs :  Fr.).  a  gamopla}'ed  by  two 
persons  sitting  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
having  between  them  a  chequered  bonrd, 
containing  sixty-four  squares,  altemati'ly 
white  and  black.  It  is  a  game  of  Asintic 
origin,  but  it  haa  become  a  favourite  tt-ith 
all  eivllly.rd  nations.  The  Chinese  pretend 
to  have  known  it  SOO  years   before   the 
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Christian  era.  In  the  6th  century  It  was 
brought  from  India  to  Persia,  whence  ft 
was  spread  b7  tlie  Arabians  and  the  Cru- 
saders all  over  the  civilised  world.  The 
chess-board  is  so  placed  that  each  player 
has  a  white  square  at  his  ri^rht  hand.  Each 
side  has  eight  men,  consisting  of  a  king, 
queen,  two  knights,  two  bishops,  and  two 
rooks  or  castles,  besides  eight  pawns  or 
foot-soldiers.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
bring  the  adversary's  king  into  such  a  situ- 
ation that  he  would  be  taken  at  the  next 
move,  which  U  called  eheckmating.   [See 

CnBCKUATB.] 

CHEST  {eista:  LaL;  from  kUa^  a  chest : 
GT.)t  In  Anatomical  language,  the  thorax, 
that  cavity  of  the  body  which  is  between 
the  neck  and  the  belly,  and  contains  the 
lungs,  heart,  &c. 

CHESTTIUT,  or  CHESTTUT  (chAtaltme: 
FrX  The  SPAXiSH-CHKSTiriTT  is  a  noble 
tree,  the  Castanea  vesca  of  botanists.    It 

produces  a  well-known  edible  fruit. The 

Horsb-Chkstvut,  a  tree  of  the  genus 
JSseului,  the  fruit  of  which  is  not  eaten. 
The  common  kind  is  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Asia,  and  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers.  The  searletrflowering  hoTM^hettnul 
is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  BrazlL 

CHEYAL'-DE-FRISB  (a  FrlesUuid  horse : 
IV.),  generally  used  in  the  plural,  Chsvaux- 
DK-FRI8X.  spikes  of  wood,  pointed  with  iron, 
five  or  six  feet  long,  fixed  In  a  strong  lieara 
and  used  as  a  fence  against  cavalry,  or  to 
stop  a  breach,  Ac. 

CHEVALI'ER  (IV.),  a  foreign  title;  a 

cavalier  or  knights In  Heraldry,  ahorse- 

man  armed  at  all  points. 

CHEVBT(JPV.),  in  Arcliltecture,  a  peculiar 
form  of  apse,  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  French-€k>thic  churches,  but  something 
like  it  is  to  be  seen  In  Henry  YII.'s  chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  has  been  defined 
as  an  apse  enclosed  by  an  open  screen  of 
columns,  and  opening  Into  an  aisle  which 
is  in  connection  with  apsidal  chapels. 

CHEVBETT'E  (an  andiron :  Fr.),  a  mili- 
tary term  for  a  kind  of  gin,  or  machine,  for 
raising  guns  or  mortars  into  their  carriages. 

CHEVRON  (a  rafter :  Fr.\  in  Heraldry, 
an  honourable  ordinary,  representing  two 
rafters  of  a  house  joined  together,  or  meet- 
ing at  the  top. Pbr  Chevrost,  a  division 

of  the  field  by  two  single  lines,  rising  from 
tlie  two  base  points,  and  meeting  in  a  point 
above,  in  the  same  way  as  the  chevron. 

CHIAROSCU'RO  (the  clear  obscure: 
ItaL),  the  art  of  distributing  lights  and 
shadows  in  painting,  so  as  to  give  effect  to 
the  composition.  It  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  Is  one  of  the  most  dlflDcuIt 
branches  of  an  artist's  study,  because  of 
the  want  of  precise  rules  for  its  execution. 
Rembrandt  has  rendered  himself  famous 
for  the  striking  effect  of  his ^tiaro-oaeuro. 

CHIAfirrOLITE  ichiastM,  marked  with 
the  Greek  x,  a  cross ;  and  lUhoa,  a  stone : 
Gr.\  a  curious  kind  of  crystallized  mineral, 
sometimes  called  maele.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  silex  and  alumina,  with  a  little  oxide  of 
Iron. 

CHICATTBRY  (ehieanerie:  Fr.),  mean  or 
unfair  artiflces  used  to  perplex  a  cause  or 
I  bscurc  the  truth ;  applied  eitlicr  in  a  legal 


sense,  when  justice  is  intended  to  be  per* 
verted,  or  to  disputatious  sophistry. 

CHI'(X)RY,  the  popular  name  of  the  plant 
known  to  botanists  as  Oiehorium  intybus, 
nat.  ord.  Composite.  The  root  Is  roasted, 
reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  ground 
coffee. 

CHIEF  (chef :  Fr.),  in  Heraldry,  one  of 
the  honourable  ordiniu'ies,  which  occupies 
the  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon.  As  the 
head  is  the  chief  part  of  a  man,  so  is  the 
chief  the  principal  part  of  the  escutcheon : 
it  contains  a  third  part  of  the  field. 

CHIL'BLALN,  a  tumour  occasioned  by 
suddenly  wanning  a  cold  part,  or  suddenly 
cooling  a  heated  part :  hence  the  portions 
of  the  body  most  subject  to  chilblains  are 
the  toes,  flngers«  ears,  &c. 

CHIL'IAO  (chUiaa,  a  thousand :  Or.),  the 
sum  or  numbo:  of  one  thousand.  Hence 
Chil'iareh  denotes  the  military  commander 
or  chief  of  a  thousand  men ;  ChU'iarehif,  a 
body  consisting  of  a  thousand  men ;  Chilia- 
lufdron,  a  figure  of  a  thousand  equal  sides ; 
and  CMl'iagont  a  figure  of  a  thousand  angles 
and  sides. 

CHILL'BD  IRON,  Iron  cast  in  metal 
mouldst  In  consequence  of  which  its  surface 
Is  rapidly  cooled,  and  it  Is  rendered  harder 
than  when  cast  in  ordinary  moulds. 

CHIL'TERN-HU'NDREDS,  a  range  of 
chalky  hills,  extending  through  parts  of 
Oxfordshire  and  Bnckingbamsliire,  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  and  having  the  office  of 
Steward  of  the  Chlltem  Hundreds  attached 
to  it.  As  It  Is  an  established  rule  that  a 
member  of  parliament  receiving  a  place 
under  the  crown  cannot  continue  to  sit 
unless  re-elected,  the  acceptance  of  the 
stewardship  of  the  Cihiltem  Hundreds  is  a 
formal  manner  of  resigning  a  seat.  The  term 
ChiUem  is  applied,  generally,  to  hundreds 
that  lie  in  the  hilly  part  of  a  county. 

CHIMB'RA  {fihimaira :  Or.),  In  its  modem 
acceptation,  a  vain  or  idle  fancy ;  a  creature 
of  the  imagination,  full  of  contradictious 
and  absurdities.  In  fabulous  history,  a 
monster  with  three  heads,  that  of  a  lion,  a 
goat,  and  a  dragon,  vomiting  fiames.  The 
fore  parts  of  the  body  were  those  of  a  lion, 
the  middle  was  that  of  a  goat,  and  the  binder 
parts  were  those  of  a  dragon. 

(7HIMBS  ichiamare,  to  call:  /tol.),  the 
musical  sounds  of  bells  struck  with  ham- 
mers, often  arranged,  and  set  in  motion  by 
clockwork.  In  a  clock,  a  kind  of  periodical 
music,  produced  at  certain  hours  by  a  par^ 
ticular  apparatus. 

CHIM'NET  (cheminie :  Fr. ;  from  kaminos, 
a  furnace :  Or.),  in  Architecture,  a  structure 
of  brick  or  stone  containing  a  funnel  to 
convey  smoke  and  other  volatile  matter 
through  the  roof  of  a  building,  from  the 
grate  or  hearth. 

CHIMPAN'ZBB.  the  Troglodytet  niger,  a 
large  ape,  inhabiting  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  from  about  l(P  N.  to  10^  a  of  the 
equator.  It  attains  the  height  of  four  feet, 
and  its  body  Is  clothed  with  long  coarse 
black  hair,  but  the  hands,  face,  and  large 
ears  are  naked.  The  teeth  resemble  those 
of  man.  The  head  is  flattened  above,  and 
has  a  retiring  forehead,  and  a  high  bony 
crest  over  the  high  brows.  The  facial  angli 
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Ift  85°.  Tbe  fore-flngert,  when  the  animal  Is 
upright,  do  not  quite  reach  tlie  knee.  In 
walking,  they  tread  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
foot.  It  is  said  that  they  live  in  societies 
in  the  wood.  Specimens  have  been  brought 
alive  to  this  country,  and,  though  good- 
tempered  when  young,  they  become  fero- 
eions  OS  they  grow  older. 

CHINA,  GREAT  WALL  OP.  Tills  won- 
derful work  was  erected  about  2000  years 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
Chinese  people  from  the  attacks  of  the 
northern  Tartars.  Its  length  is  computed 
at  12S0  miles,  and  it  proceeds  up  the  hills 
and  through  tbe  valleys,  regardless  of  the 
diiScultles  of  the  way.  There  are  square 
towers,  about  37  feet  high,  at  irregular  inters 
vala.  The  interior  of  the  wall  is  earth  or 
rubbish,  cased  on  each  side  with  stone 
or  brick,  and  having  on  the  top  a  platform 
of  square  tiles.  Its  height  is  about  20  feet, 
with  a  thickness  of  35  feet  at  the  base,  and 
23  feet  at  the  top.  Millions  of  labourers 
were  employed  upon  it,  by  the  flrat  uni- 
versal monarch  of  China,  for  ten,  or,  as 
some  think,  for  only  Ave  years.  It  is  now 
falling  to  ruin. 

CHIfNA-WARS,  takes  its  name  from 
China,  whence  the  Dutch  and  English  mer- 
chants first  brought  this  species  of  ceramic 
manufacture  into  Europe ;  and  is  also  called 
porcelain,  from  the  Portuguese  voroeUana^  a 
cup  or  vessel.  [See  Foboblaivj  The  Japau 
china  is  considered  superior  to  all  other, 
uf  oriental  manufacture.  In  its  close  and 
compact  granular  texture,  its  sonorous- 
ness when  struck,  its  extreme  hardness, 
its  smooth  and  shining  appearance,  and  its 
capability  of  being  used  fur  boiling  liquids. 
With  the  Chinese  potters,  tbe  preparation 
of  the  clay  Is  carried  on  constantly*,  and 
it  usually  remains  in  the  pits  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  prior  to  being  used ;  for  the 
longer  It  continues  there,  the  greater  is  its 
value.  The  Dresden  china  has  some  qua- 
lities which  render  it  decidedly  superior  to 
the  oriental.  It  exhibits  a  compact,  shining, 
uniform  texture,  resembling  white  enamel, 
while  it  possesses  firmness,  solidity,  and 
non-foslbillty  by  heat.  The  manufacture  of 
china  has  been  carried  to  a  pitch  of  great 
excellence  in  France  and  England.  The 
requisite  materials  for  the  best  hard  china 
are  sparingly  supplied  by  nature ;  but  mo- 
dem chemistry  has  thrown  much  light  on 
the  ceramio  art»  not  only  in  enabling  the 
manufacturer  to  analyze  more  perfectly  the 
liodies  which  constitute  tiiese  wares,  but 
also  in  determining  the  exact  proportions 
In  which  they  combine ;  and  if  proper  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  proportions  of  the  several 
components,  there  Is  seldom  any  failure. 
Silica  obtained  from  flints,  and  alumina,  are 
tho  indispensable  ingredients;  and  when 
tlicse  substances  are  properly  combined  by 
means  o<  water,  their  reciprocal  tendencies 
cause  so  strong  a  union  that,  although 
hardened  merely  by  evaporation,  they  re- 
sist deoompmltloiibf  the  atmosphere.  Qilna 
is  either  painted  by  the  hand,  which  is  the 
most  beautifnl,  but  most  expensive  way; 
or  the  designs  are  very  ingeniously  trans- 
ferred from  an  engraved  copper  plate,  by 
meauaof  ptper.     The  colours  or  enamels 
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with  which  these  designs  are  executed  a 
the  glazed  surface  of  ware,  with  substanos 
so  vitriflable  as  readily  to  acquire  lustre  at 
moderate  heat,  hare  not  yet  been  in  us 
quite  a  century. 

CHINTZ,  a  peculiar  pattern  on  calico,  t 
which  flowers  and  other  devices  are  priutet 
in  Ave  or  six  dlllerent  colours,  on  a  whiteo 
coloured  ground. 

CHIRA'GRA  {Or.:  from  cheir,  the  hand 
and  agrOf  a  catching),  in  Medicine,  a  nam< 
for  gout  in  the  hand. 

CHI'ROGRAPH  (eheirographon :  f  ron 
eh&ir,  the  hand ;  and  grapho,  1  write :  Gr.) 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  any  public  instru 
ment  of  gift  or  conveyance,  attested  bi 
the  subscription  or  crosses  of  witnesses,  i 
deed  requiring  a  counterpart  wasengrosset 
twice  on  tho  same  piece  of  parchment,  witl 
a  space  between,  on  which  was  written  ehiro 
graph ;  and  the  parchment  being  cut  througl 
this  word,  one  portion  was  given  to  eacl 
party.  The  chirograph  was  also  ancientlj 
used  for  a  fine  ;  and  this  msnner  of  engross 
ing  flues,  and  cutting  the  pardiment  in  tw< 
pieces,  was,  until  recently,  retained  in  th( 
chlrographor's  olflce,  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas. 

CHIROL'OGT  (eJk«ir,  the  hand ;  and  togos, 
speech :  Or.),  the  art  or  practice  of  com< 
municating  thoughts  by  signs  made  with 
tho  hands  and  fingers,  as  a  substitute  foi 
language. 

CHI'ROMAKCT  {eheir,  the  band :  and 
mantaia,  prophecy  :  Or.),  a  species  of  dlvi- 
nation,  drawn  from  the  different  lines  and 
lineaments  of  a  person's  hand.  The  modern 
word  is  palmi^ry.  Several  books  which 
rank  amongst  the  curiosities  of  literature 
have  expounded  the  mysteries  of  chiro- 
mancy. When  credulity  was  more  general 
than  at  present,  chiromancy  was  much 
practised.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  had  evi- 
dently an  inclination  to  it,  from  the  way 
he  spoke  of  *  certain  mystical  figures  in  our 
hands.* 

CHIRON'OMT  (eheirononUa:  from  eheir, 
the  hand ;  and  nemo,  I  manage :  Or.),  in 
Antiquity,  the  art  of  representing  any  trans- 
action by  the  gestures  of  the  body,  more 
eiQ)ecially  by  the  motions  of  the  hands.  This 
made  a  part  of  liberal  education ;  it  had  the 
approbation  of  Socrates,  and  was  ranked  by 
Plato  among  the  political  virtues. 

CHIS'LEU,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish 
year,  answering  to  the  bitter  part  of  liovem* 
her  and  the  beglnulog  of  December. 

CHITON  (a  coat  of  mail :  Or.),  a  genus  of 
marine  moUusca,  remarkable  for  the  eight 
plates  with  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  protected.  The  under  part  forms  the 
disk-like  foot  by  which  the  animal  moves. 
The  genus  Is  placed  amongst  the  Gasteropo- 
da, and  more  than  300  species  are  distributed 
throughout  the  world.  Ten  species  ari; 
known  on  our  own  shores. 

CHIY'ALRT  (fihevalerie :  Fr.),  the  name 
anciently  given  to  knighthood;  also  the 
martial  exploits  and  qualifications  of  s 
knight.  Chivalry,  as  a  military  dignity,  \t 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  first  esta- 
blished soon  after  the  death  of  Charl«magne, 
and  by  others  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
crusades,  because  in  tliese  expeditions  manj' 
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ehlTalroas  ezploitg  were  performed,  and  a 
proud  feeling  of  beroism  was  engendered. 
In  describing  tbe  origin,  object,  and  dia- 
yacter  of  this  military  Institution,  Gibbon, 
the  historian,  thus  speaks  of  a  successful 
candidate  for  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  eulogises  the  profession :  '  He  was 
created  a  knl^t  in  the  name  of  God,  of 
St.  George,  and  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angeL  He  swore  to  accomplish  the  duties 
of  his  profession :  and  education,  example, 
and  tbe  public  opinion,  were  the  Inviolable 
guardians  of  bis  oath.  As  the  champion  of 
God  and  the  ladles,  be  devoted  himself  to 
speak  the  truth ;  to  maintain  the  right ;  to 
protect  the  distressed ;  to  practice  eourUsv, 
»  virtue  less  familiar  to  the  infidels ;  to 
despise  the  allurements  of  ease  and  safety ; 
and  to  vindicate  In  every  perilous  adven- 
ture the  honour  of  his  character.  The 
abuse  of  tbe  same  spirit  provoked  the  illi- 
terate knight  to  disdain  the  arts  of  luxury 
and  peace;  to  esteem  himself  the  sole 
judge  and  avenger  of  bis  own  injuries; 
and  proudly  to  neglect  tbe  laws  of  civil  so- 
ciety and  military  discipline.  Tet  the  be- 
nefits of  this  institution,  to  refine  the 
temper  of  barbarians,  and  to  infuse  some 
principles  of  fidth,  justice,  and  humanly, 
were  stronc^  felt,  and  have  been  often 
observed.  Tbe  asperity  of  tiational  pre- 
judice was  softened ;  and  the  comtnnnity 
of  religion  and  arms  spread  a  similar  colour 
and  generous  emulation  over  the  face  of 
Christendom.  Abroad  In  enterprise  and 
pilgrimage,  at  borne  in  martial  exercise, 
tbe  warriors  of  every  country  were  per- 
petually associated;  and  impartial  taste 
must  prefer  a  Gothic  tournament  to  tbe 
Olympic  games  of  classic  antiquity.  In- 
stead of  the  naked  spectacles  whidi  cor- 
rupted the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and 
banished  from  the  stadium  the  virgins  and 
matrons,  tbe  pompous  decoration  of  the 
lists  was  crowned  with  the  presence  of 
chaste  and  high-born  beauty,  from  whose 
bands  the  conqueror  received  the  prise  of 
his  dexterity  and  courage. 

OHLA'MTS  (.Lot.,  from  ehlomfls :  Gr.\  in 
Antiquity,  a  broad  woollen  upper  garment, 
or  scarf,  worn  by  Grecian  horsemen,  parti- 
cularly by  those  belonging  to  the  army. 

OHLO'&AL  (an  abbrevlationtormedfrom 
the  ehlor  of  <d>lortne,and  tlie  eUot  alcohol), 
a  chemical  substance,  consisting  of  chlo- 
rine, carbon,  and  oxygen,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  alcohoL  It  Is  a  lim- 
pid, colonriess  liquid,  similar  in  odour  and 
appearance  to  the  oily  fluid  which  chlorine 
forms  with  oleflant  gas ;  but  differing  from 
ft  essentially  in  density  and  volatility. 

OHLO'&ATE,  in  Chemistry,  a  oomponnd 
of  chloric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

CBLO'RIDE,  in  Chemistry,  a  compound 
of  chlorine  with  another  substance,  as  the 
chloride  of  azote,  chloride  of  calcium,  &c. 

CHLO'mNIB  iekiorost  green:  Gr."),  a 
greeulib  gas,  discovered  by  Scbeele  in  1774. 
It  is  not  only  irresplrable,  but  produces 
tbe  must  Injurious  effects  when  Incau- 
tiously inhaled.  It  la  an  elemenUry  body, 
and  is  neariy  twice  as  heavy  as  water.  Sub- 
mitted to  pressure.  It  forms  a  liquid.  Phos- 
phorus, and  some  of  the  metals,  in  a  finely 


divided  state,  take  fire  siwntaneously  In  it. 
Its  most  remarkable  property  is  its  power 
of  bleaching ;  and  it  has  rendered  tbe  old 
and  tedious  method  of  exposure  to  tbe  air 
unnecessary.  It  is  liberated  from  sea  salt 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manga 
nese.  It  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form 
a  powerful  acid,  the  hydrochloria 

CHLO'RITE,  a  mineral  of  a  grass-green 
colour,  opaque,  and  composed  of  small  shin- 
ing grains.  It  is  usually  found  In  small 
masses  in  schist,  and  it  is  considered  a 
form  of  mica. 

CHLOBO-OARBON'IC  ACID,  a  compound 
of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide,  formed  by 
exposing  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  to  the 
direct  solar  rays. 

CHLO'ROFORM  (ehlcrtne  and  forntyle), 
called  also  chloro-formyle,  or  the  perehlorlde 
offormyle ;  a  new  ansBathctlc  agent,  used  as 
a  substitute  for  sulphuric  ether  In  surgery. 
Its  constituents  are  two  atoms  of  carbon, 
one  of  hydrogen,  and  three  of  chlorine. 
It  Is  a  dense,  limpid,  colourless  liquid, 
readily  evaporating,  and  possessing  an 
agreeable,  fragrant,  etherlal  odour,  and  a 
saccharine  pleasant  taste.  When  poured 
upon  water  the  greater  part  sinks  in  glo- 
bules, which  are  of  a  milk-white  appearance 
if  the  chloroform  is  not  perfectly  free  from 
alcohol.  It  is  prepared,  on  the  large  scale, 
by  cautiously  distilling  a  mixture  of  good 
commercial  chloride  of  lime,  water,  and  al- 
cohoL The  whole  product  passes  over  with 
tbe  first  portion  of  the  water.  When  Its 
vapour  is  inhaled,  it  Induces  insensibility 
more  rapidly  and  effectually  than  tbe  vapour 
of  ether;  hence  its  use  In  the  performance 
of  painful  surgical  operations.  A  little  of  the 
liquid  diffused  upon  the  interior  of  a  hollow- 
shaped  sponge,  a  pocket-handkerchief,  or  a 
piece  of  linen  or  paper,  and  held  over  tbe 
month  and  nostrils  so  as  to  be  fully  inhaled, 
generally  suflUces  in  about  a  minute  or  two 
to  produce  the  desired  effect,  but  from  its 
action  on  the  heart,  it  ought  never  to  be  ad- 
ministered except  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  medical  man. 

CHLORCKPAL  (cAIffros,  green  ;  and  opal' 
lio9t  the  opal :  Cr.),  a  greenish-yellow  mine- 
ral, associated  with  the  opal  of  Hungary. 
It  Is  a  bydrated  silicate  of  Iron. 

OHLO'ROPHANE  (cMoros,  green;  and 
phainot  I  make  to  shine :  Or.),  in  Mineralogy, 
a  variety  of  fluor  spar,  found  in  SiberliL 
When  placed  on  a  heated  iron  it  gives  a 
beautiful  emerald  green  light. 

CHLOOIOPHTL  (dktoros,  green;  andpAtiZ- 
loa,  a  leaf:  ^.),  the  green  matter  ox  the 
leaves  of  vegetables. 

CHIjORO'SIS  (dktorcM,  green :  Gr.\  a  dis- 
ease incident  to  females,  characterized  by  a 
pale  or  greenish  hue  of  the  skin. 

CHOCOLATE,  a  cake  or  paste,  made  from 
the  kernel  of  cocoa,  mixed  with  sugar  and 
some  aromatic  substance,  such  as  dnnar 
mon  or  vanilla. 

CHOIR  (dkoTM :  Gt.\  that  part  of  a  car 
tbedral  where  the  service  is  performed. 
Also,  tbe  body  of  singers  there  aaaembled. 
Hence  the  word  ekorigter  is  used  for  a 
singer  whose  vocal  powers  are  exercised  in 
divine  service. 

CHO'KE-DAMP,  the  minei^  name  fpf 
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ctrbonlc  acid  gast  which  Is  frequently  found 
fr  njlnea  and  la  Irrespirable.  [See  DampsJ 

CHOL'AGOGUES  (eholoBt  bile ;  and  ago,  I 
conduct;  Or.\  medicines  which  expel  or 
evacuate  bllloua  fieces. 

CHOL'ERA  (Or.,  from  ehoU,  bile),  a  dis- 
ease of  which  there  are  two  species :  Cho- 
lera tpontameot  which  happens  in  hot  seasons 
without  any  manifest  cause :  and  Cholera 
oeeidemtalU,  which  occurs  after  the  use  of 
food  that  digests  slowly  and  irritates.  In 
warm  climates  it  is  met  with  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  its  occurrence  is 
rerr  frequent :  but  in  England  and  other 
eold  climates  it  is  prevalent  in  the  middle 
of  summer*  particularly  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  the  severity  of  the  disease 
has  usually  been  greater  In  proportion  to 
the  Intensity  of  the  heat.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  an  evacuation  of  bile,  attended 
with  anxiety,  painful  griplngs,  vomitings, 
spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
those  of  the  calves  of  the  legs.  The  disease 
sometimes  proceeds  with  violence,  and,  if 
unchecked  in  its  early  stages,  great  depres- 
sion of  strength  ensues,  and  it  may  quickly 
terminate  in  death.  But  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the 

CHO'LEBA  MOR'BUS  (cholera  and  moT' 
tnu,  a  disease :  LaL\  the  AnatiCt  or  spas- 
vtodie  cholera.  In  Hlndoetan,  spasmodic 
cholera  has  probably  always  existed  as  a 
comparatively  mild  disease ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Indian  cholera 
ever  bore  the  epidemic  character,  or  was 
entitled  to  rank  with  pestilential  scourges 
of  the  worst  description,  till  August,  1817, 
-when  it  suddenly  broke  out  with  unpre- 
cedented malignity,  attacking  the  natives 
first,  and  manifesting  itself  amon  g  the  Euro- 
peans in  the  following  month.  It  raged 
-with  great  violence,  from  January  to  May, 
1818,  extending  its  destructive  influence 
across  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  to  its  confluence  with  the  Jumna. 
It  appeared  in  its  most  malignant  form  at 
Benares,  where  in  two  months  16,000  per- 
aons  perished.  In  the  district  of  Gorrakpore 
30,000  were  carried  off  in  a  month.  By  No- 
vember the  epidemic  had  reached  the  grand 
army,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, consisting  of  10,000  troops  and  80.000 
followers :  and  in  twelve  days  nearly  MOO 
men  had  fallen  victims  to  it.  Previous  to 
the  14th,  it  had  overspread  the  camp,  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex ;  from  the  14th  to  the 
soth,  the  mortality  had  become  so  extensive 
that  the  stoutest  hearts  were  yielding  to 
desiiair,  and  the  camp  wore  the  aspect  of 
a  general  hospital.  The  noise  and  bustle 
almost  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  human  beings  had  nearly  sub- 
sided into  stillness :  and  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  groans  of  the  dying,  or  the 
wailing  for  the  dead.  In  1819  it  reached  the 
kingdom  of  Arracan :  it  then  extended  Itself 
into  Siam,  and  after  destroying  40,000  in 
Baloi,  the  capital,  it  passed  into  the  penin- 
sula of  Halacea.  From  thence  it  travelled 
to  China.  Gtaton  was  attacked  in  1810;  sad 
at  Pekin-tbe  mortality  was  so  frightful  that 
tbc  government  was  obliged  to  have  the 
dead  Interred  at  its  own  expense.  From 
C^ina  it  passed  to  the  Philippine  and  Spice 


Islands.  Thus,  in  little  more  tliau  two 
years,  did  it  traverse  a  space,  in  Eastern 
Asia,  of  1300  leagues  from  north  to  south, 
and  about  1000  leagues  from  west  to  east. 
During  the  next  two  years  Arabia,  Persia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,  were  overrun  by 
the  dreadful  pestilence.  In  September,  1823, 
it  entered  Astracan,  a  large  and  populous 
town  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Caspian. 
As  soon  as  this  became  known  to  the  Rus- 
sian government,  a  medical  commission, 
composed  of  six  physicians,  was  despatched 
to  inrestigate  its  character,  and  every  pre- 
ventive measure  was  resorted  to.  How  far 
these  precautions  were  connected  with  the 
result  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  the  disease  got  no  farther  in  that 
direction  that  year  than  Astracan,  and  did 
not  again  visit  Russia  until  towards  the 
'dose  of  1828,  when  it  unexpectedly  appeared 
at  Orenburg,  and  In  1830  It  again  made  Its 
insidious  entrance  at  Astracan.  At  length 
it  reached  Moscow,  where  a  cordon  sanitaire 
was  speedily  established,  temporary  hos- 
pitals erected,  and  the  emperor  himself 
visited  the  town  when  the  disease  was  at 
its  height.  At  flrst  the  mortality  was  as 
great  as  nine-tenths  of  all  who  were  at- 
tacked, but  the  number  who  were  infected 
gradually  decreased,  and  the  mortality  pro- 
portionately diminished.  Poland,  Prussia, 
and  other  parts  of  Germany,  soon  after  felt 
its  devastating  effects :  in  November,  1831, 
it  reached  Eughmd ;  in  March,  1832,  it  broke 
out  at  Paris,  where  20,000  fell  a  sacriflce  to 
it  in  a  short  time ;  and  in  June,  1832,  it 
appeared  at  Quebec,  In  Canada,  and  subse- 
quently spread  over  the  whole  American 
continent.  In  1849  and  1854  it  reappeared  In 
all  its  terrors,  and,  as  in  1832,  made  the 
tour  of  the  globe;  the  main  points  in  which 
it  differed  from  the  fonner  visitation  being 
the  longer  continuance  of  the  disease  in  the 
places  visited,  the  greater  tendency  to  sub- 
side and  reappear,  and  the  higher  mor- 
tality it  occasioned.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  disease  Is  tbe  suddenness 
of  Us  attack.  It  begins  with  watery  diar- 
rhoea, or  other  generally  slight  Indisposi- 
tion, which  is  followed  by  vomiting  or 
purging  of  a  white  or  colourless  fluid, 
violent  cramps,  and  great  prostration  and 
a  eoUapse,  which  occur  at  the  same  time 
with  the  vomiting  and  cramps,  or  shortly 
after  them.  Should  the  patient  survive  the 
last  train  of  symptoms,  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  fever  supervenes.  For  a  con< 
slderable  time  the  medical  world  was  much 
divided  In  opinion  as  to  tbe  contagious  or 
non-ooucagious  nature  of  cholera ;  the  dls> 
putes  on  this  subject,  however,  have  noa 
nearly  subsided,  the  great  majority  ol 
medical  men  being  persuaded  that  the 
disease  is  epidemic,  and  nut  contagious  In 
its  character. 

CHOLESTERIO  ACID  (choU,  bile;  and 
ttereott  solid :  Or.),  a  peculiar  acid,  foriued 
from  choleeterine  and  nitric  acid.  It  is  in 
crystals  of  a  yellowIsh-whlte  colour,  scarce!] 
soluble  In  water,  but  perfectly  so  in  boiUnff 
alcohoL 

CUOLESTERINE  (same  deriv.),  a  pearl| 
substance,  found  abundantly  in  hniuaii 
biliary  calculL 
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CHONDBOL'OGY  {e7umdro8^  a  cartilage ; 
and  logost  a  discourse :  Or.),  a  description  of 
cartllfvges. 

CHOP'STICKS,  the  Chinese  substitutes 
for  our  knife  and  forJc  at  meals.  They  are 
thin  pieces  of  Ivory,  ebony,  or  bamboo,  and 
are  used  with  extraordinary  dexterity  In 
carrying  food  to  the  mouth,  the  smallest 
pieces  being  readily  laid  hold  of  and  con- 
veyed to  the  lips.  Hore  than  400  millions 
Af  the  human  race  employ  these  simple 
Implements. 

CHORD  (ebordl,  the  string  of  a  lyre :  Or.), 
tn  Music,  the  combination  of  two  or  more 
sounds  heard  at  the  same  time,  and  forming 
a  concord  or  discord ;  as  a  third,  fifth,  and 

eighth. In  Geometry,  a  right  line  drawn 

from  one  part  of  the  arc  of  a  circle  to  an- 
other. 

CHORE'A  iehoroB,  a  dance :  Or.),  a  disease 
which  manifests  itself  in  convulslTe  mo- 
tions of  the  limbs,  face,  head,  and  trunk, 
and  la  called  St.  Vitutfa  donee.  It  is  most 
common  in  early  life,  from  ten  or  twelve  to 
puberty.  The  early  stages  shonld  be  atten- 
tively watched,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  cure,  lest  relics  of  it  be  re- 
tained through  life. 

CHORE'tJS  {Lot. ;  from  cJioreios,  literally, 
belonging  to  a  dance :  Or.),  in  Ancient 
Poetry,  afoot  of  two  syllables,  the  first  long, 
and  the  second  short ;  the  Trochee. 

CHORIAM'BUS,  in  Ancient  Poetry,  a 
compound  foot,  consisting  of  a  choreus  and 
an  iambns. 

GHOROG'RAPHY  (chorographia,  from 
eJUjra,  a  district ;  and  grapho,  I  write :  Or.), 
the  art  of  delineating  or  describing  some 
particular  country  or  province.  It  differs 
from  geography  as  a  description  of  a  parti- 
cular country  differs  from  that  of  the  whole 
earth,and  from  topography  as  the  description 
of  a  country  from  that  of  a  town  or  district. 

CHO'ROID  (ehorion,  leather ;  and  eidos, 
appearance :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  the  coat  of 
the  eye  Immediately  under  the  sclerotica; 
also  the  Inner  membrane  investing  the 
brain,  the  pia  mater,  kc 

CHO'RUS  (choroa:  Or.),  in  ancient  dra- 
matic poetry,  one  or  more  persons  present 
on  the  stage  during  the  representation, 
uttering  an  occasional  eommentary  on  the 
piece,  preparing  the  audience  for  events 
that  are  to  follow,  or  explaining  circum- 
stances that  cannot  be  distinctly  repre- 
sented. Several  examples  of  its  use  may  l)e 
referred  to  by  the  English  reader  In  the 
plays  of  Shakspearo.  In  Tragedy,  the  chorus 
w:i8  at  first  the  sole  performer ;  at  present 
it  is  wholly  discontinued  on  the  stage. — 
CHOBU8.  in  Music,  those  parts  of  a  song  at 
which  the  whole  company  are  to  join  the 
singer  in  repeating  certain  couplets  or 
verses. 

CHOUGH  (ceo:  Sax.),  or  red-legged  crow, 
the  FregiUu  graeultu  of  naturalists.  It  is 
nearly  of  the  size  of  the  common  crow,  and 
mischievous  like  the  magpie.  In  this 
country  It  builds  in  cliffy  and  old  buildings 
near  the  sea,  and  is  chlefiy  found  in  Oom- 
wall.  but  It  Is  an  inhabitant  of  varlons  parts 
of  Europe,  and  has  been  met  with  In  the 
HlmaUyaa.  Its  plamaire  1>  bUuik,  the  bill, 
legs,  and  feet  red. 


CHRISM,  or  CHRIS'OM  (ehriama,  an 
ointment :  Or.),  In  the  Romish  and  Greek 
churches,  the  oil  used  in  the  administration 
of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  and 
extreme  unction.  It  Is  consecrated  in  Holy 
Week,  with  many  ceremonies. 

CHRIST'MAS-ROSE,  the  Helleborttt  nigei 
of  botanists,  a  plant  belonging  to  a  poison- 
ous genus.  It  takes  its  common  name  from 
putting  forth  Its  white  fiowers  about 
Christmas. 

CHRIST'S-THORN,  the  PaUwTM  acuXealiu 
of  botanists,  nat.  order,  Bhamnacece,  a  deci- 
duous thorny  shrub,  which  grows  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  Judaoa.  It  is  thought 
that  the  crown  of  thorns  at  the  crucifixion 
was  taken  from  this  plant.  The  fruit  is 
curious,  somewhat  resembling  a  head  with 
a  broad-brlmracd  hat. 

CHRCMATB,  in  Chemistry,  a  salt  or 
componnd  formed  by  the  union  of  chromic 
acid  and  a  base. 

CHROMAT'IO  (Jerome,  colour:  Or.),  In 
Music,  a  term  Indicating  that  which  pro- 
ceeds by  several  consecutive  semitones. 

CHROMAT'IOS  (same  deriv.),  that  part  of 
optics  which  explains  the  several  properties 
of  light  and  colonr.  Newton  showed  that 
colour  is  not  a  quality  Inherent  in  bodies. 
If  viewed  In  light  of  any  particular  colour, 
they  are  of  that  colour.  Every  substance, 
however  opaque  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
if  sufficiently  thin.  Is  capable  of  transmit- 
ting light:  thus  gold.  Hence,  all  ponderable 
matter  absorbs  some  light :  the  rest  Is  re- 
flccted,or,  If  not  extinguished  in  its  passage, 
Is  transmitted.  A  portion  of  the  light  which 
falls  on  every  body  passes  through  Its  sur- 
face, and  ia  to  some  extent  refiected  back 
by  its  particles.  But  the  different  coloured 
rays  are  unequally  absorbed,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  production  of  colours  with  that 
portion  of  the  absorbed  rays  which  are  re- 
flected back,  and  reach  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator. Colour  Is  produced  by  the  Inter- 
ference of  rays  [see  Ihtkrfkbkhob],  and 
also  when  white  light  is  decomposed  by 
means  of  a  refracting  body  ot  appropriate 
shape.   [See  Spbotbuil] 

CHRO'MIUM  (same  deriv.).  In  Mine- 
ralogy, a  metal  which  in  its  highest  de- 
gree of  oxidation  Is  an  acid  (chromic  acid) 
of  a  ruby  red  colour.  It  takes  Its  name 
from  the  various  and  beautiful  tints  which 
Its  oxide  and  acid  communicate  to  the  min- 
erals Into  whose  composition  they  enter. 
Thus  chrome  gives  a  fine  deep  green  to  the 
enamel  of  porcelain,  kc  Chrome  yellow, 
the  artificial  chromate  of  lead.  Is  a  beauti- 
ful pigment.  Chromium  itself  Is  obtained 
from  the  oxide  by  exposing  it  along  with 
charcoal,  to  the  highest  heat  of  a  powerful 
furnace.  It  is  hard,  brittle,  and  of  a  greyish 
white  colour.  It  Is  very  diOlcuIt  to  melt, 
and  the  strongest  adds  have  little  effect 
upon  it.  Its  specific  gravity  la  6*9;  its 
equivalent  267.  Bichromate  of  potash, 
which  forms  fine  red  tabular  crystals.  Is 
largely  manufactured  for  the  use  of  dyers, 
photographers,  and  others. 

CHRCMO-LITHCXjI'RAPHT.  The  obtain- 
ing lithographio  Impressions  by  means  of 
coloured  inks.   [See  Lithog'baphtO 
CHRONIC  (ehronoe,  time :  Or  J,  In  Medl* 
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-1.  Ttia  ccUeelln  bodT  ot 
ion  IBHlf :  thu,  wfl  iq 
riBt  t.  Any  fuClGvlir 
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.  .  .^  _ OtX  a  watch  ot  a  pocvUar      OUTLB  <«hitl« ;  <rrO,  a  whica  or  i 

inetera  an  at  Tnaaat  miu«  aniOivad  kr  la  nolTed  lain  U»  Ceual  TeaSaTWinl- 

iuiTls]>ton(D«««nBUilaitlMlaulHiaaat  laMd  into  bh»4,  mdandaalljionr 

aea.   TticT  diaer  taw  watdiaa  aUatr  la  Ula  tb«  dUtemt  mmueaa  milcli  a 

the  pTlnditlB  of  VitU  caeapaniaiit,  wUeb  la  lata  tba  aBlanl  bad^» 

Cre«  from  tlia'vbHia  durlna  tbt  greater  uaAUalo.Imtkti LiA},tbe'vncem  of  dt- 

part  of  Ita  TlbratloDtUid  la  ompeimtad  nstjoii  br  wbLcb  tiio  illaieiiE  la  cout— -' 

forchaaffHofUmpentDTOjalaoUiAIHlanea  btiodirla, 

ipnns,  uhIUlo  Uiuof  iwite)i,  la  aiplral,!     OHTI.O'POIETIO  (ekiilst.  ckrle; 
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OBBTrALia  (AniutKi.  from  dtruH,      OKTMB  (dnitH,  lnlce :  OrJ,  the  i 

soJdiOrJiOiAnVLlACaHnAfffoIdiZaL),  of  the  rccIdii  of  the  ■lomaeli  upon  tbe 

the  aecona  metanwrplinaliiofa  lepldopt^  conTejed  to  [>  heldn  lu  CDaTanioi 
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1  taXf,  these  tnaeeCs,  In  summer,  make  a  load 
and  eontlnnal  nolae.  This  elifrping  aong 
has  been  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  manna  ct  the  shops 
Is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  FrtaeiMMS 
Oimw,  poured  out  from  wounds  inflicted 
b  J  the  Cfieada  OmL 

•  OIOATRICULA  (a  dim.  at  cicatrix,  a 
scar:  LaL),  a  small  whitish  speck  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  supposed  to  be  the  germi- 
nating point  or  first  rudiment  of  the  chick. 
Whatever  way  the  egg  is  turned,  the  part  of 
the  yolk  eontainlag  it  Is  always  uppermost. 

CICATRIX,  or  OICATRICB  (deatrix: 
LaL),  in  Surgery,  a  sear,  or  elevation  on 
the  skin,  caused  by  callous  flcdh,  and  re- 
maining there  after  a  wound  or  ulcer  has 
healed. 

CIOATRT'ZANT  (same  deriv.\  a  medicine 
or  application  that  promotes  the  formation 
of  a  cicatrix,  called  also  an  escharutic,  ag- 
glutinant,  Ac 

CICBRO'NB  Q>robabIy  ftora  the  Italian 
guides  hariug  been  ironirally  oompsjned, 
on  account  of  their  garrulous  eloquence, 
with  Cloero),  an  individual  who  acts  as  a 
ffuidt. 

CICBBOTnANS,  epithets  given  by  Hn- 
retus,  Brasmus,  Ac.,  to  those  modems  who 
were  so  ridiculously  fond  of  Cicero  as  to 
reject  every  Latin  word,  as  obsolete  or  In- 
correct, that  could  not  be  found  in  some 
one  or  other  of  his  works.  The  word  Ofes- 
roman  is  also  used  as  an  epithet  fur  a  dif- 
fuse and  Howlng  style,  and  a  vehement 
manner. 

CICISBSX)  (/loZ.),  one  who  dangles  about 
females.  It  was  formerly  the  cu.-itom  fur 
almost  every  fashionable  Italian  huly  to 
have  a  eietriieo  in  her  train. 

CIO,  Romances  of  the,  a  number  of  an- 
cient Spanish  poems,  celebrating  the  mar- 
tial deeds  and  love  adventures  of  Rodngo 
La^Tics,  who  was  bom  in  the  rrign  of 
Sancho,  King  of  Oastille,  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nth  century, and  died  in 
1090.  He  was  sumamed  by  some  Moorish 
generals  whom  he  had  conquered,  Bs 
Sayd,  or  My  Lord,  corrupted  by  his  country- 
men Into  CId,  who  also  shortened  his  Span- 
iiih  name  to  Ruy  Diss.  He  is  the  hero  of 
many  poems  and  dramas  of  a  later  age, 
written  in  the  Spanish  and  other  languages. 
The  Cid  was  more  instrumental,  says  ffls- 
mondi,  than  even  the  princes  whom  he 
served,  in  founding  the  monarchy  of  Qm- 
tllle,  and  he  is  intimately  connected  with 
all  our  ideas  of  the  glory,  the  love,  and  the 
chivalry  of  the  l^wntsh  nation.  In  the 
foreground  of  their  history  and  their 
poetry,  the  dd  stands  conspicuous,  while 
the  renown  of  his  name  Alls  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

CI'DARIS,  in  Antiquity,  the  mitre  used 

by  the  Jewish  high-priest. In  Zoology, 

a  genus  of  sea-urchins. 

CIL'ERT  (dUum,  the  eyelid ;  LaL),  In 
Architecture,  a  term  aii>lled  to  ornaments 
of  foliage  and  drapery  on  the  capitals  of 
columns. 

OIL'IA  (Lot),  in  Anatomy,  the  syelaskM ; 
eertain  rigid  iiairs  situated  on  the  arch  or 
tarsus  of  the  ^elids,  and  bent  In  a  very 
■ingular  nianaer.  Their  object  is  to  keep 


external  bodies  out  of  the  eye,  and  mode- 
rate the  Influx  of  lighk^Also  certain  mi- 
croscopic threads,  attached  by  one  end  to 
the  surfaces  of  some  parts  of  animals  and 
plants.  They  have  a  vibratory  or  rotatory 
motion,  by  means  of  which  certain  objects 
are  effected.  In  man  there  are  cilia  in  the 
larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and  other  internal 
parts.  The  heads  of  wheel  animalcules 
possess  rings  of  them. 

CIL'IART  (same  d0r<«.),  in  Anatomy,  an 
epithet  for  several  parts  belonging  to  the 
eiUo,  or  eyelashes ;  as  the  eiUary  glands,  &e. 

CILOATED  (same  darivX  in  Botany,  fur- 
nished or  surrounded  with  parallel  fila- 
ments, somewhat  like  the  hairs  of  the 
eyelids. 

CILI'CIUH  (Xot;  from  kaHeton,  made 
from  Cllician  goat's  hair :  Or.),  in  Hebrew 
Antiquity,  a  sort  of  habit  of  ooarse  stuff, 
fttrmeiiy  in  use  among  the  Jews  in  times 
of  mourning  and  distress.  It  is  the  same 
with  what  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  ver- 
sions eall  sackcloth. 

COf'BRIO,  pertaining  to  the  Olmbrl,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  now 
Jutland. 

CIMMB'RIAN,  pertaining  to  the  eonntry 
of  the  Cimmerians,  whose  chief  town  was 
Oliitni«r<ttm,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Palus 
Itootls.  The  ancients  pretended  that  its 
unexplored  portion  was  involved  in  dark- 
ness; whence  the  phrase  'Cimmerian 
darkness,'  to  denote  a  deep  or  continual 
obscurity.  The  country  Is  now  called  the 
CrltnctK 

CIM'OLITB  (from  Ofmolas,  now  Argen- 
tiera,  where  it  abounds ;  and  tithoc,  a  stone : 
Gr.),  a  species  of  earth,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties ;  one,  of  a  purple  colour, 
is  the  steatite,  or  soap  rock :  and  from  an- 
other, found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  tobacco 
pipes  are  made.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
alumina. 

CINCH077A.    [See  QunriXB.] 

CINCTURB  (etnetaro,  frura  dnffo,  I  bind 
round :  LaL),  in  Architecture,  a  ring,  list, 
or  orio,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  column, 
separating  the  ^aft  at  one  end  from  the 

base,  and  at  the  other  from  the  capital. 

Also,  the  cord  used  in  the  Roman  Gatholle 
church  to  tie  up  the  alb,  or  linen  gamient, 
of  the  priest,  Ac,  and  fasten  other  por* 
tlons  of  his  dress. 

CINEMATICS,  or  KINBMATICS  {kimlmti, 
a  movement:  Or.\  a  branch  of  Geometry 
having  for  its  subject  the  comparison  of 
motions  with  each  other  without  reference 
to  their  causes. 

CIliERI'TIODS  (fitnerldiu,  sfmllar  to 
ashes :  LaL),  an  appellation  given  to  differ- 
ent substances,  on  account  of  their  resem- 
bling ashes,  either  in  colour  or  consistence. 

CIN'NABAR(feiiiiMibar»:  Or.), a  compound 
of  mercury  which  is  either  native  or  tac- 
tltious.  Native  dimabar,  the  only  valuable 
ore  of  that  metal,  a  sulphuret.  is  mode- 
rately eoni|iact,  very  heavy,  and  of  a  flue 
striated  red  colour,  chiefly  found  in  New 
Oistile  and  Gumlola.  It  is  called  native  ver> 
iiiiilon,  and  when  used  by  painters  is  ren- 
dered more  tieautiful  by  grinding  with 
gum-water  and  a  little  saffron.  It  is  found 
amorphous,  or  under  some  imitative  fonua 
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[CIBCLS 


WaetUUrtu  rtntMliar,  the 
MMit|*iiret  fff  mcreoiT.  i«  parfOed  hj  sob- 
liiwunoD*  and  Uin  rmdcred  of  a  floe  red 
eolnw.  _ . 

ClMTf  A9IOX  (ktrnnum :  Jleb.),  a  f  ngrut 
•pice^tlie  tiark  of  tbe  OKammuniMiMZcirlairi- 
cmm,  a  Oeyloo  tree,  bekmglfiff  to  tbe  nat. 
wr±LamnumB,  vbidi  jlelda,  Itj  dtotlllation, 
an  extremelr  panfent  and  rolatUe  oIL 
Tbere  ia  an  Inferior  and  fnalirfd  kind,  oflcn 
ftfuod  in  eommerte ;  bat  tbe  tme  einnanum 
la  a  moat  gratefni  aromatic  and  one  of  tbe 
lieateordiaJearmlnatlTeeirfcca.  Thelearea 
reaemble  tboae  of  tbe  oUre,  and  the  fralt 
baa  noftber  tbe  aneO  nor  taate  of  tbe  bark ; 
both  jleld  an  eaaential  oIL 

CUIQUICEll'TO  (Ital,),  in  the  Fine  Arta, 
nn  expreaaloa  anpUed  to  ardiiteetoral 
worfca»  eanrtega,  ke^  exeented  In  Italy  in 
tbe  UCb  eent«7,  or  af terwaida  In  hnlutlon 
ofttaem.  Tbe  eblef  arebfteeta  of  tbat  thne 
were  Brvn^leacbl  and  Bramante ;  M fdiael 
Angeto,  SanaOTfno,  and  Falladlo,  adopted 
tbe  aame  atjrle,  and  are  claaaed  wltb  tbe 
rlmjneeenttata,  Tbe  worda  dnfus  eento 
Iitef«ll7  mean  Are  bondred :  tber  are  an 
abridgement  of  tbe  Italian  fAraaefbrone 
tbooaand  Are  hundred. 

ClH<|TTBVOIL  {efnq.  Are;  and  fattOe,  a 
leaf ;  Fr,%  ^»4ea9ed  eioveff  a  legnmlnooa 
perennJaL  Tbla  plant  la  aometlmea  borne  In 
eonta  of  arm& In  Ardiiteetnre,  an  orna- 
mental foliation  need  in  archea,  tbe  traeery 
of  wfDdowB*  paneUlnga,  ttt.  It  la  formed 
iff  pnrfeetlng  polnta»  or  eoapa :  ao  arranged 
thai  toe  Intenraia  between  tbem  reaemble 
Are  leareih 

CIKQUB-FORTB  (flre  barbonra :  JV.),  tbe 
lire  ancient  porta  on  the  eaat  eoaat  of  Eng- 
laiid,  oppoaite  to  France :  namelT,  Dorer, 
Haatinga,  Hjrttae.  Bomnej,  and  Amdwlcb, 
to  wbldi  were  af  terwaida  added,  aa  appen- 
dagea,  Wbicbelaea,  Seaford,  and  Rjei  Aa 
Iflaeea  where  etrengtb  and  rlglbwee  were 
neeeaaarr,  and  whence  abtpa  might  put  to 
aea  In  caaea  of  audden  emergencj,  tbeyfbr* 
metlj  reeeired  considerable  attention  from 
iroT«mment.  TbesrhareaereralprlTllegea, 
and  are  within  tbe  jnrladietlon  of  the 
Crmatable  of  Dorer  Cbatle,  who  la  called 
Warden  of  tbe  Ctaiqne-Fortc  Until  tbe 
timo  of  Henry  TIIL  tbe  erown  aeeme  to 
nave  bad  no  permanent  narj ;  tbe  Clnqae- 
Pinla  baring  alwaye  fnmliriied  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ahtpplog  remlred  for  tbe  pnr- 
poaea  of  tbe  atate^  The  jnrladietlon  of  the 
Clnqne-Porta  extenda  along  tbe  eoaat  con- 
tinnoualy  from  BIreblngton,  which  la  to 
tbe  nortb^aat  of  Margate,  to  Beaford  In 
gnaaez ;  and  each  of  tbem  Inelndea  one  or 
more  porta  or  towna,  aome  of  whldi  are  cor- 
poimie,  and  otbera  not. 

CI'PHBB,  or  CT'PHER  {mgphar.  to  num- 
ber: Bd>.},  one  of  tbe  Arabic  charaetera 
need  In  eompatatlon,  formed  thua,  0.  A 
elpbcr  standing  \if  Itadf  algnlflea  nothing ; 
bnt  when  placed  at  tbe  right-band  aide  of  a 
digit  In  tbe  ttUegefi  place,  it  Increaaea  tbe 
rune  of  tbe  digit  tenfold ;  thns  600  la  ten 
timea  greater  than  flo.  But,  placed  at  the 
left-band  aide  of  a  digit  in  tbe  dedmiat 
plaee,  it  decreaaea  Ita  value  tenfold :  tbna, 
im  fa  ten  timea  leaa  tlian  tM. — Cipbbb,  a 
aecret  or  dligalaed  manner  of  writing ;  In 


wbldi  certain  cbararters  arliitrarllj  In- 
rented  and  agreed  on  by  two  ur  more  per- 
siina  are  made  to  atand  for  ietteraor  woida. 
It  waa  not  unknown  to  tbe  anrienta:  fur 
we  learn  from  Snetonlua,  tbat  when  Jnllna 
OMnr  wrote  to  Cicero,  and  other  friends, 
regarding  bla  domeatle  alblra»  he  nsed  a 
kindof  dpber. 

CIP^LDT  ittpeUa,  an  onion :  /lot),  a  green 
marble  containing  white  aonea,  something 
like  tboae  In  tbe  aeetlon  of  an  onion. 

0IP'PU8<Iat),  In  Antiquity,  alow eohmm 
rltber  round  or  rectangular,  arreted  on  tbe 
high  roada  or  in  other  placn,  to  abow  tbe 
way  to  tmrdlcra,  to  aerre  aa  a  boundary 
mark,  or  as  a  monument  orera  grare.  In 
tbe  latter  caae  tbe  lettera  8TTL  were  fre- 
quently cut  upon  it,  eignifying  aU  MM  terra 
ItrHs,  'may  tbe  earth  be  ligntnpon  thee.* 
Bxamplea  of  dppl  may  be  seen  In  the  Brltlirii 
Museum,  and  other  ooUeetlona  of  anti- 
qnitiea. 

CinCB'A9,  pertaining  .to  Clre^  tbe 
fal'Icd  daughter  of  Sol  and  Pencua,  who 
waa  snpiiosed  to  possess  a  knowledge  of 
magle  and  renomona  berba,  which  enabled 
her  to  ctaarm  and  fsadnate.  Ul/sses,  ae- 
eordlng  to  Homer,  waa  detained  a  wbole 
year  by  CIree  on  ber  Island. 

ClBOEH'BIAir  GAMES  (OlrvMisef  tadO. 
a  general  term,  under  which  were  compre* 
bended aU  eombata  exbibited  in  tbe  Boman 
elrena,  la  Imitation  of  tbe  Olympic  gainea 
InOreece.  Moat  of  tbe  feats  of  tbe  Bomans 
were  accompanied  with  CIreenslan  games : 
and  tlie  maglstratea  and  other  ofllcers  of 
tbe  republic  frequently  presented  tbe  people 
wltb  tbem.  In  order  to  gain  tbelrfaronr; 
but  tbe  grout  games  were  held  for  Are  di^n^ 
commencing  on  tbe  Utb  of  September. 

CIB'OIHATB  itbreimo,  I  make  round: 
LaL\  In  Botany,  aa  epithet  applied  to  planta 
whoae  l««Tea  are  loUed  In,  aplrally,  and 
downwarda,  the  tip  occupying  tbe  centre, 
aa  In  feme. 

CIR'CLB  (efrmlics :  Xof.),  In  Geometry,  a 
plane  Agnre  bounded  by  a  eurred  line, 
wbich  la  caned  Ita  drcnmference,  and  la 
ererywbere  equally  distant  from  a  point 
wiUiln,  called  Ita  centre :  also,  tbe  drcnm- 
ference or  perlpbery  itsetf.  A  drcle  Is  de- 
scribed with  a  pair  of  compasses,  by  fixing 
one  foot  in  tbe  centre  and  turning  the  other 
ruund  to  trace  out  tbe  cnrred  line.  Tbe 
circnmfAvnce  of  erery  drcle  Is  supposed 
to  be  dlTlded  Into  aoo  equal  part*,  which 
are  called  degreea,  and  are  marked  " ;  and 
each  degree  Into  eo  mlnatea,  marked  '. 
Tlie  rectlAeatlon  of  tbe  drcle,  or  the  deter* 
minatlon  of  tbe  rrtio  of  the  drcumfereuce 
to  tbe  diameter,  fa  a  problem  wblcb  baa 
exerdsed  ignorance  In  all  agea.  In  a  rough 
way,  the  diameter  maar  be  considered  sa  one- 
third  of  the  circumference.  But  more  ae- 
curately,  and  In  ordinary  measurements.  It 
may  be  aasnmed  to  hare  the  ratio  of  113  to 
8B5 ;  tbat  is,  to  And  the  drcumfereuce  mul- 
tiply tbe  diameter  by  S55,  and  dlrlde  ttie 
result  by  1  IS.  These  numbers  are  easily  re- 
membered, since  they  are  tbe  three  Arat  odd 
numbers  repeated  twice,  IIS  S5A.  The  areas 
of  drclcs  are  as  tbe  squarea  of  their  dbime- 
ters.  Tlius  tbe  areas  of  two  drcles,  one  two 
lee^  In  diameter  and  tbe  other  tbree^  are  as 
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4  iB  to  9 ;  4  and  9  being  the  squares  of  2  and  8. 

CiBOLKS  ov  Latitddb  are  great  circles 

perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
passing  through  its  poles,  and  through  the 

dllTerent  stars  and  phuiets. Oibolbs  of 

liOvaiTUDB  are  lesser  circles  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  and  diminishing  as  tliey  recede 

from  it. DiUBHAL  CiBCLKS  are  circles 

apparently  described  by  the  several  stars 
and  other  points  in  the  heavens  daring 

the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  Its  axis. 

HOKABT  OiBCLas,  in  Dialling,  are  the  lines 
which  show  the  hour  on  dials. 

OIR'OUITS  (drcuitus,  a  going  round: 
LaL),  certain  districts  or  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  in  whidi  the  judges  hold  courts 
and  administer  Justice,  usually  during  the 
vacations  after  Hilary  and  Trinity  terms. 
The  six  Jurisdictions  into  which  England  is 
divided  by  the  judges  are  called  the  Home, 
Norfolk,  Midland,  Oxford,  Western,  and 
Northern  circuits.  Wales  is  divided  into 
North  and  South  circuits;  and  Scotland  into 
South,  West,  and  North. 

CIROULA'TION  {eircuiatlo,  from  elretdor, 
I  go  round :  Lot),  in  Anatomy,  the  natural 
motion  of  the  blood  in  a  living  animal,  by 
which  It  proceeds /rom  the  heart  to  all  parts 
of  Che  body  by  the  arteries,  and  returns  to 
the  heart  by  the  veins.  The  dreulation  of 
the  blood  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  It  is  returned  to  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart,  by  the  descending  and  ascend- 
ing vena  cava,  which,  when  distended,  con- 
tracts and  sends  it  into  the  right  rentricle : 
from  the  right  rentricle  it  is  propelled 
through  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  circulate 
through  and  undergo  a  change  in  the  lungs, 
being  prevented  from  returning  into  the 
right  auricle  by  the  closing  of  valves. 
Having  undergone  this  change  in  the  lungs, 
it  Is  brought  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart 
by  the  four  pulmonary  reins,  and  thence  Is 
evacuated  into  the  left  ventricle.  The  left 
ventricle,  after  having  been  distended,  con- 
tracts, and  throws  the  blood  through  the 
aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body,  by  the 
arteries,  to  be  returned  by  the  veins  into 
the  vena  cava.  It  is  prevented  from  pass- 
ing back  from  the  left  rentricle  into  the 
auricle  by  a  ralvular  apparatus ;  and  the 
beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  is  idso  furnished  with  similar  organs 
which  prevent  its  returning  into  the  veu- 
tricles._r8ee  AiraiOLX.] 

CIR'OuLUS  (XoC),  in  Anatomy,  any  round 
or  annular  part  of  the  body :  m  the  drcuiiu 
oeuLif  the  orb  of  the  eye. 

OIIIODMAH'BIBNT  {fifrcum,  about ;  and 
amMo,  I  encompass :  LaiX  an  epithet  given 
to  anything  that  sorronnds  or  encompasses 
another  on  all  sides :  it  Is  dilefly  used  in 
speaking  of  the  air. 

CIROuMOISION  (fiireumeltilOt  from  dt' 
eumetdOt  I  cut  round :  LtU.),  a  ceremony  in 
the  Jewish  and  Mahometan  religions,  per- 
formed by  cutting  ofC  the  prepuce,  or  fore- 
skin. The  time  for  performing  this  rite, 
according  to  the  Judalcal  law,  was  the 
eighth  d^,  that  is,  six  full  days  after  the 
chll4  was  bom.  The  Jews  distinguished 
their  proselytes  Into  two  sorts,  according 
as  they  had  been  circumcised  or  not :  those 
who  submitted  to  this  rite  were  looked 


upon  as  children  of  Abraliam,  and  obliged 
to  keep  the  laws  of  Moses ;  the  unelrcum- 
cised  were  only  bound  to  observe  the  pre- 
cepts of  Noah,  and  were  called  Soachida. 
Olrcumcision  was  practised  very  generally 
in  ancient  times  by  the  eastern  nations, 
but  not  perhaps  as  a  religious  ceremony. 
It  is  enforced  by  the  Koran  on  all  the 
disciples  of  Mahometk 

CIRCUMFE&B'KTOB  (eireun^ero,  I  carry 
round:  Zot),  a  mathematical  instrument 
used  by  land-surveyors  for  taking  angles 
by  the  magnetic  needle.  It  consists  of  a 
graduated  brass  circle,  with  an  index,  all  of 
one  piece,  and  a  magnetic  needle,  suspended 
above  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  index 
Is  first  directed  to  one  object,  and  the  angle 
which  it  makes  with  the  magnetic  meridian 
Is  noted :  It  is  then  directed  to  the  second 
object,  and  the  angle  it  makes  with  the 
same  meridian  is  also  noted.  The  sum  or 
difference  of  these  angles  gives  the  angle 
between  the  objects.  The  circumferentor  is 
much  used  in  surveying  in  and  about  wood- 
lands, commons,  fajurbours,  sea-coasts,  and 
In  the  working  of  coal-mines,  &&,  where 
great  accuracy  is  not  necessary. 

CIR'CDMFLBX  (eirewmfiuua,  from  cir- 
cuinfitcto,  I  bend :  LaL)t  in  Grammar,  an  ac- 
cent said  to  be  a  combination  of  the  grave 
and  acute,  as  used  by  the  French  and  the 
ancient  Greeks :  it  lengthens  the  syllable, 
and  la  generally  employed  where  a  contrac- 
tion has  taken  place,  or  to  distinguish  one 
word  from  another  which  is  spelt  in  the 
same  way. 

CIRCUMGYRATION  {pircum,  around; 
and  gyruB,  a  circle :  Lai),  In  Anatomy,  the 
turning  a  limb  round  in  the  socket. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION  (Gircumloeutio,  from 
drcumloquor,  I  use  a  periphrasis :  LaL),  a 
perlphrastical  method  of  expressing  one's 
thoughts,  or  the  saying  In  many  words  that 
which  might  have  been  said  in  few. 

CIRCUMPO'LAR  (eircum,  around;  and 
poliu,  the  pole :  LaL),  an  appellation  given 
to  those  stars  which,  from  their  vicinity  to 
the  pole,  seem  to  revolve  round  it  without 
setting. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EY'IDENCB  (eir- 
eunutanUa,  a  circumstance :  LaL),  in  Law, 
indirect  and  inferential  evidence.  Its  value 
varies  from  absolute  proof  to  a  case  of 
vague  conjecture. 

CIRCUM VALLATtON  (etreumvaUo,  I  sur- 
round with  a  rampart :  LaL),  or  Liaa  ov 
CiBOUMrALLATiov,  lu  the  art  of  War,  Is  a 
trench  bordered  with  a  parapet,  thrown  up 
round  the  besiegers^  camp,  or  a  besieged 
city.  It  is  composed  of  earth  dug  from  the 
ditch,  and  is  rendered  more  effective  by 
sharp  stakes  planted  in  it. 

CIR'CUS  {LaL;  from  kirko$,  a  drcle: 
Or.),  in  Antiquity,  a  long  narrow  building, 
rounded  at  the  ends,  its  length  being  gene- 
rally four  times  its  breadth.  It  was  divided 
down  the  centre  by  an  ornamental  barrier, 
called  the  tpiaa,  and  was  used  by  thi 
Romans  for  chariot  races,  &e. :  the  Circus 
Maximus,  at  Rome,  w»s  nearly  a  mile  lo 

circumference. In  modem  times,  the 

word  is  applied  to  designate  a  circular  en- 
closure for  the  exhibition  of  feats  of  horse* 
manship,  and  Is  often  termed  a  bippodronia 
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CTR'RI  (cirrus^  a  tendril :  Lot.),  in  Botany, 
the  fine  strings  or  thread-like,  filaments,  by 
which  somo  plants  fasten  themselves  to 
vallit,  trees,  &c,  such  as  those  of  the  vine 
and  passion-flower. Cibui,  In  Ichthyo- 
logy, cercaia  soft  appendages,  not  unlike 
little  worms,  hanging  frcMu  the  under  jaws 
or  months  of  some  fishes,  and  commonly 
called  beards.  Amongst  fresh-water  fishes, 
the  barbel  and  gudgeon— amongst  marine 
fishes,  the  cod  and  haddock,  have  cirri. — 
CiBUi,  in  Heteorology,  light  thin  clouds  at 
a  considerable  elevation  in  the  air:  they 
are  often  carved,  and  present  on  appear- 
ance of  fibres  like  a  lock  of  hair. 

GIRILIF'EIIOUS  icimu,  a  tendril ;  and 
fero,  I  bear :  Xcd.),  In  Botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  phuit  bearing  tendrils. 

GIRIII'PEDIA.  OIRRI'fBDES  (cfrrtu,  a 
tendril ;  pedes,  feet :  LaL),  a  class  of  in- 
vertebrate animals,  allied  in  structure  to 
the  crostaoeans.   [See  Baohaclics J 

OISAL'PINB  (cjstilpinus :  from  cis,  on 
this  Bide;  and  Alpea,  the  Alps:  Lot.),  on 
this  Bide  the  Alps,  as  regards  Rome.  It 
most  be  observed,  however,  that  what  was 
Cisalpine  with  respect  to  the  Romans  is 
Transalpine  with  reference  to  us. 

CIS'PADANS  (eispadanus ;  imm  ds,  on 
this  Bide ;  and  Padus,  the  Po :  Lot),  ou  this 
side  the  river  Po,  with  regard  to  Rome— 
that  is.  on  the  south  side. 

GISTER'CIANS  ijOiteaux,  near  Dijon,  in 
Prance),  In  Church  History,  a  religious 
order  founded  in  the  11th  century  by  St. 
Robert,  a  Benedictine. 

CISTUS  (data,  a  chest :  Lat.\  from  the 
seeds  being  enciOBed  in  a  capsule),  in  Bo- 
tauy,  a  genus  of  plants,  uat.  order  CistaceoBt 
Including  the  rock  rose.  Many  of  the 
Bpeeies  are  beautiful  evergreen  flowering 
FhmbB,  and  most  of  them  natives  of  the 
Boathcm  parts  of  Europe. 

CITATION  {cito,  I  summon:  Lai.\  In 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  the  same  with  tmni' 

mons  in  Civil  Courts. In  the  Civil  Law, 

reference  to  an  authority  or  precedent  in 
the  course  of  pleading  is  termed  a  cUation : 
and  hence  the  same  term  is  applied  to  a 
quotation  of  some  law,  authority,  or  passage 
from  a  book. 

CITH'ERN  (same  derivj,  an  ancient 
stringed  instrument,  supposed  to  bear  a  rc- 
Bemblance  to  the  guitar. 

CIT'RATB  (cttreuTu,  the  citron  :  Lot.),  in 
Che^mistry.  a  neutral  salt,  formed  by  the 
Bitlbn  of  citric  acid  with  a  base. 

CIIYRIC  ACID  (samederiv.),  in  Chemistry, 
an  acid  which  is  found  in  the  juices  of 
lemons  and  limes,  and  gives  them  a  sour 
taste.  It  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrtv 
gen,  and  oxygen.  The  crystallized  form  of 
the  arid  contains  water.  This  Is  one  uf 
the  acldB  employed  to  make  effcrveticlug 
tfranghts. 

OIT'RINB  (same  deriv.),  a  spccien  of 
rrystal,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour.  It  Is 
found  in  columns,  which  terminate  in  an 
hexangnlar  pyramid. 

OIT'RON  (same  der/r.),  the  fruit  of  the 
dtron-tree  (the  dims  medica  of  botanists), 
which  has  an  aprigtit  smooth  stem,  rising 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet,  with  a  branrhing 
kead,  and  large  oval  si>car-shaped  leaves. 


The  tree  is  a  native  of  Upper  Asia,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  into  Greece,  and 
afterwards  transplanted  Into  Italy.  The 
citron  is  cultivated  on  account  of  Its  rind, 

which  is  candied  or  otherwise  preserved. 

CiTBOK,  a  species  of  melon,  used  in  America, 
for  making  a  preserve,  which  resembles 
the  ordinary  preserved  citron  of  Europe. 

CITY  iciU:  Fr.).  The  word  signifies  in 
England  a  town  which  Is  or  has  been  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  or  the  capital  of  his  see.  It 
differs  from  a  borough,  merely  in  being  of 
superior  dignity.  Somo  cities  and  a  few 
boroughs,  {ire  counties  in  themselves.  War 
having  rendered  it  requisite  that  cities 
should  be  defensible  posts,  the  smallness  of 
the  space  they  occupied  became  a  conside- 
ration of  importance.  Their  inhabitants, 
therefore,  were  obliged  to  crowd  themselves 
together  as  much  as  possible ;  and  among 
the  expedients  resorted  to  was  that  of  build- 
ing apartments  over  one  another,  to  multi- 
ply the  number  of  dwellings  without  Increas- 
ing the  superficial  magnitude  of  the  place. 
Trade,  by  collecting  a  multitude  of  persons 
on  one  spot,  has  been  the  origin  of  many 
cities.  They  usually  possess,  by  charter,  a 
variety  of  peculiar  privileges  which,  though 
now  apparently  the  result  of  a  narrow  policy, 
were,  in  their  institution,  grants  of  free- 
dom at  that  time  possessed  nowhere  else ; 
and  by  them  the  spell  that  maintained 
feudal  tyranny  was  gradually  broken. 

CIY'BT  (eivette:  Fr.;  from  zibetta,  a 
scent :  Ardb.),  a  brown  soft  unctuous  sub- 
stance, like  musk,  and  resembling  it  in 
smelL  It  is  contained  in  a  bag,  growing 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of  the  civet- 
cat,  the  Viverra  eivetta,  a  carnivorous  ani- 
mal, a  native  of  North  Africa.  Civet  was 
formerly  in  high  repute  for  its  medicinal 
qualities,  but  is  now  used  only  as  a  per- 
fume. 

CIVIC  CROWN  (corona  dvica),  in  Anti- 
quity, a  crown  or  garland  composed  of  oak- 
leaves,  given  by  the  Romans  to  any  soldier 
who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Various 
marks  of  honour  were  connected  with  it : 
the  person  who  received  it  wore  it  at  the 
theatre,  and  when  he  entered,  the  audience 
rose  up  as  a  mark  of  respect. 

CIVIL  (dvilis,  pertaining  to  citizens : 
LaL),  an  epithet  applicable  to  whatever 
relates  to  the  community  as  a  body,  or  to  the 
policy  and  the  government  of  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  a  state.  It  Is  opposed  to 
criminal :  thus,  a  dvil  suit  is  between  ci- 
tizens alone,  and  not  between  the  state  and 
a  citizen.  It  is  also  distinguished  from  eo- 
elesiaetical,  which  relates  to  the  church; 
and   from  viiliUvry,  which    includes  only 

matters  relating  to  the  army  and  navy. 

CrviL  ABCHiTEGTURB.th.'it  which  Is  applied 
to  buildings  constructed  for  the  purposes  %t 
civil  life,  in  distinction  from  military  and 
naval  architecture.-^ — Civil  Death,  in 
Law,  that  which  cuts  off  a  man  from  dvil 
society,  or  its  rights  and  benefits  (thus 
banishment,  outlawry,  &c.),  as  distin- 
guished from  naiiural  death. Civil  Law 

is  properly  the  peculiar  law  of  each  state, 
country,  or  city ;  but,  as  a  general  term,  it 
means  a  body  oC  lawt$  which  was  coraposeil 
out  of  the  best  Roman  laws,  and  is  com- 
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In  the  Institutes,  Code  and  Digest 
of  Jnstfntan,  Ac.,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  was  received  and  observed  throngrh- 
<mt  all  the  Roman  dominions  for  above 
UOO  years.  The  elrll  law  was  formerly 
nsed  under  certain  restrictions  In  onr 
ecclesiastical  courts,  as  also  In  the  univer- 
sity courts  and  the  court  of  admiralty. 

CiTiL  List,  the  revenue  appropriated 

to  support  the  dvll  government,  also  those 
offlcers  of  the  dvll  government  who  are 
paid  from  the  public  treasury.  It  is  the 
sum  granted  to  every  British  monarch,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  for  the  sup- 
porf  of  his  conrtand  household,  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  of  the  dvll  government  in  generaL 
The  amount  of  the  dvll  list,  settled  on  Her 
Majesty  for  life,  is  88S,O0OL  per  annum,  pay- 
able quarterly,  of  which  00,0001.  is  assigned 
for  Her  Majesty's  privy  purse.  The  sovereign 
Is  empowered  to  grant  pensions,  to  the 
amount  of  UOOI.  per  annum,  to  those  who  by 
their  services  or  diseoreries,  have  merited 
the  gratitude  of  their  country.— -Civil 
Wab,  a  war  between  people  of  the  same 
state,  or  dtlsens  of  the  same  dty.— Civiii 
Tbab,  the  legal  year,  or  that  form  of  year 
which  each  nation  has  adopted  for  the  com- 
putation of  time.  The  dvll  year  in  England 
and  other  eoun  tries  of  Europe  consists  of 
as5  d^rs  for  the  common,  and  300  for  leap 
year. 

ClYILt  Air  (same  derfv.),  a  doctor  or  pro- 
fessor of  the  civil  law ;  or,  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense,  one  who  is  versed  in  law  and 
government. 

CLAIU'VOTAKCB  (clear  slghtedness : 
Fr.),  a  peculiar  mode  of  sensation,  or  second 
sight,  broufl^t  on  when  the  patient  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  what  is  called  the  mMtnerie 
tnmoe,  or  artiftcial  eaUdepsjf,  The  reality  of 
this  state  has  been  much  disputed ;  and  It 
is  eertaln  that  great  imposture  has  been 
practised  in  slnrnlation  of  it. 

CLAMP  {klammer,  from  Uammem,  to 
hold  fast:  OsmiO,  In  general,  something 
that  fastens  or  binds ;  as  a  piece  of  Iron 
■crewed  on  the  comers  whore  boards  meet, 

itc In  brick-making,  a  pile  of  bricks, 

arranged  for  burning,  in  which  the  end  of 
one  is  laid  over  another,  and  a  space  is  left 

between  them  for  the  Are  to  ascend. In 

ship-building,  a  thick  plank  on  the  inner 
part  of  a  ship's  side,  used  to  sustain  the  ends 
of  the  beams. —  In  Jotnei's  work,  a  piece  of 
board  fastened  across  the  end  of  another. 

CLAN  (doan,  desccndau  ts :  OaeL),  a  f am  Ily 
or  tribe,  living  under  one  diief.  This  ap- 
peart  to  have  been  the  original  condition 
of  the  savages  of  northern  Europe.  All  the 
members  of  a  dan  held  their  lands  of  the 
chief,  followed  him  to  war,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  obey  him  In  peace.  It  is  prubable 
that,  in  time,  several  clans  united  Into  one : 
the  name  of  the  whole  bcnrefurward  being 
that  of  the  most  powerful  or  the  must 
respected  portion. 

CLAR'ENCIEUX.  the  secnnd  king-at- 
arms,an  offloer  in  Herald's  College.  Lionel, 
third  son  to  Edward  IIL,  having  by  his 
wife  the  honour  of  Chue.  In  the  county  ut 
Thomond,  was  declared  duke  of  Cburnoe. 
But  this  dukedom  afterwards  escheating  to 
Mward  IV.,  ho  made  its  herald  klug-at- 


arms.  The  ofllce  of  this  functionary  is  to 
marshal  and  arrange  the  funerals  of  all 
baronets,  knights,  and  esquires  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Trent. 

CLAR'ENDON,  CoHBTiTiJTiovs  or,  cer- 
tain ecdeslastlcal  laws  drawn  up  at  Claren- 
don, near  Salisbury,  A.D.  1104.  They  were 
dzteen  in  number,  and  all  of  them  tended 
to  restrain  the  power  of  the  pope  and  dergy. 
The  prehites  and  barons  readily  assented 
to  them,  except  Archbishop  Becket,  who 
opposed  them  at  first,  but  was  afterwards 
prevailed  upon  to  sign  them.  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.,  however,  annulled  most  of  them. 

CLARE-OBSCURE  (clonw,  dear;  and 
obsotnw,  obscure :   LaLi.    [See  Chiabo- 

flCITKO  1 

CLAR1CH0RD,  or  CLATICHORD  (ela- 
vi«,  a  key ;  and  cAonfo,  a  musical  string : 
LtU.)t  an  Instrument  of  music.  In  the  form 
of  a  spinnet.  It  is  now  out  of  use,  all  such 
instruments  having  been  superseded  by  the 
pianoforte. 

CLARIFIOA'TION  (fiUarifieaUo  :  from  da- 
ms, clear;  and  /ado,  I  make :  Lot),  the 
process  of  dearlng  or  fining  any  fluid  from 
all  heterogeneous  matter  or  beculence.  It 
Is  often  effected  by  involving  the  matters 
producing  turbidity  In  some  other,  which 
causes  them  to  be  so  heavy  as  to  dnkdown. 
Colfee  is  deared  with  IsingfaMS  by  this 
method.  It  differs  fkora  filtration,  which  Is 
merely  a  straining  through  paper,  cloth,  8lc 

CLARION  (Clonw,  dear :  LaL),  a  kind  of 
trumpet  whose  tube  Is  narrower,  and  Its 
tone  more  acute  and  shrill,  than  that  ot  the 
common  klud. 

CLASS  (doMls,  a  divldon ;  Latdt  a  term 
applied  In  the  sdentiflc  distribution  of  any 
subject.  Classes  are  natural  or  tartifleieUt 
according  as  they  are  founded  on  natural 
relations  or  resemblances,  or  are  formed 
arbitrarily. 

CLAS'SICAL  ieUuttcua,  a  citizen  of  the 
first  class :  I>at.),  a  term  signifying  excdlent 
or  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  said  to  owe  its 
origin  to  the  division  of  the  Roman  people 
into  classes,  the  firat  of  which  was  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  khe  cla$9ic.  The  word  elas- 
Heal  is  also  applied  to  authon  of  standard 
authority,  and  particnburly  to  the  chief 
wrlten  among  the  Greeks  and  nnmnn^, 

CLAUSE  (ctomnfo,  from  daudo,  1  shut: 
Lot),  in  Law,  an  artide  in  a  contractor 
other  writing:  a  distinct  part  of  a  contract, 
will,  agreement,  charter,  Ac. In  Gram- 
mar, a  subdivision  of  a  sentence.  In  which 
the'woids  are  inseparably  connected  with 
each  other  in  sense.-  and  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  separatefl  by  a  point. 

(?LAU8'TRAL  (etoMstrOf  an  enclosure: 
LaL\  relating  to  a  cloister  or  religions 
bouse ;  as  a  elauatral  prior. 

CLAnrATE  (elaca,  a  dub:  Xot).  In 
B()tany,  an  epithet  for  parts  of  plants  which 
are  club-shaped,  or  grow  gradually  thicker 
towards  the  top. 

CLAVICLES  (elovfeaZa,  a  dim.  of  dovis, 
a  key:  Lot),  in  Anatomy,  two  boaes  situ- 
ated transversely  and  a  little  obliquely 
opposite  to  each  other,  at  the  superior  and 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  betwedl  the 
scapula  or  shoulder-bone,  and  the  stemaat 
or  breast- bone. 
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OLA Y  (Jkiqr  f  Tmd.\  a  apedes-  of  cwrth 
wilfch  iB  flnnlyeniiereiit,  weighty.  cooDiMicfc, 
and  hard  wh«n  di7t  I'Vfe  atUE,  viacid,  and 
dactUe  to  a  great  degree  when  noist: 
amootb  to  the  touch,  not  eaally  diffosible  In 
water,  and  when  mixed  with  it  not  readily 
aobatdlng  from  It.  Ciays  become  soft  hy 
abaorblnig  water,  but  so  taiaclooa  aa  to  be 
capable  of  being  moulded  into  any  ahape : 
and  hence  ther  are  the  materiala  of  brirka, 
pottery-ware,  ie.  They  eonalst  eaaentially 
of  alnaaina,  with  rariable  qnantltl<»  of 
allica. 

GLB'AYAGB  (kltbm,  to  deave :  OervO,  In 
Mineralogy,  a  term  used  in  relation  to  the 
fFaeture  of  mlnerala  which  have  natural 
Jointa  and  poaaeaa  a  regular  atmcture. 

CLBOHK.  in  Heraldry,  a  kind  of  croea, 
diarged  with  another  croaa  of  the  aaiue 
figure,  but  of  the  colour  of  the  field. 

CLBDGB,  in  Mining,  a  thin  atratum  of 
day,  or  fnilei'a  earth. 

OLBF,  or  CLIFF  (el^A  a  key :  Frd,  a  cha- 
racter, in  Muaie,  placed  in  the  beginning  of 
a  atave,  to  determine  the  degree  of  eleva- 
tion occupied  by  that  atave  in  the  general 
claTlary  or  system,  and  to  point  out  the 
name  of  the  notea  which  are  In  the  Hue  of 
that  clef. 

Or^E'MATIS  (47r.,from  IrfAiio,  a  vine  twig, 
because  it  climlra  trees  with  Its  slender 
cwiga),  a  genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  nat.  ord. 
BantmaUaeea,  including  Virgin'a  Boioer  and 
TravMei*»  Joy,  the  latter  a  wild  plant  iu 
Bngllah  hedges,  the  ClemaUB  YiiaUia  of 
botaniate. 

OLBP8AM'MIA(fel8pto,  I  atcal ;  and  psam- 
«MW,  aand  :  Or.),  an  andent  instrument  for 
measuring  time  by  sand,  like  an  hour-glass : 
it  obtained  Its  name  from  the  tteattky  mo- 
tion of  the  sand. 

OLBFST'DRA  {£lep$ttdra:  from  fclepto,  I 
Steal ;  and  Audor,  water :  Or.),  a  Ilpman  and 
Grecian  time-piece,  or  water^lock :  tin  In- 
strument to  measure  time  by  the  tall  ot  H 
certain  quantity  of  water.     [See    Clkp- 

BAJOfLAj 

OLBRB'STORY,  a  row  of  windows  In  a 
Gothic  cburdi  above  the  arches  of  the  nave 
and  choir. 

OLBR'GT  (JOeros,  literally  an  inheritance : 
€/r.t  because  elerica  were  supposed  to  take 
the  'portion  of  the  Lord*  aa  their  inheri- 
tance), a  general  name  given  to  the  body 
of  ecclctliastica  of  the  Obristian  church,  in 
diatindlon  from  the  laity.  Ethelwulf,  in 
865,  gavft  the  Anglo-Saxon  priests  a  tithe  of 
all  the  goods,  and  a  tenth  of  all  the  lands  in 
England,  free  from  ail  secular  aerrloea, 
taxea,  &&  The  charter  in  which  thia  was 
granted  to  th6m  waa  confirmed  by  several 
of  hia  aneceaaora;  .'and  William  the  C!on- 

aneror,  finding  the  blshoptlca  so  rich,  made 
tiem  baronies,  eadi  of  which  contained  at 
least  thirteen  knights'  fe^ 

OLBRK  Oclerikoai  from  same  dgriv.),  a 
word  originally  used  to  denote  a  learned 
nmn,  or  man  of  letters.  Th^  term  after- 
wards came  to  be  appropriated  to  ecclesiaa- 
tica.  In  legal  documents  the  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  styled  decks  to 
this  day.     

OLBW-LIKBS,  and  CLEW-GARNETS. 
In  Marine  language.acort  of  tackle  fastened 


to  the  clews  of  the  sails,  to  truss  them  up 
to  the  yard. 

GLl'ENT  (dieiij,  £at\  a  person  who  seeks 
advice  of  a  lawyer,  or  commits  his  cause  to 
the  management  of  one,  either  in  prose- 
cuting a  rJaim,  or  defending  a  suit  in  a 

court  of  justice. Among  the  Romans,  a 

dtlsen  who  put  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  man  of  distinction  and  Itiflueiice 
called  hisiMiinni. 

CLIMJ^ERIO  minuMkterikoM,  from  kH- 
max,  a  lander:  Or  J,  In  Astrology,  a  critical 
year  or  i^eriod  in  a  person's  llf^  The  super- 
stitious diatlnction  of  yeara  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras. 
According  to  some,  every  seventh  year  is 
cJimacterical ;  but  others  allow  only  those 
yeara  produced  by  multiplying  7  by  the  odd 
numbera  8,  6, 7, 9,  to  be  such ;  for  these, 
they  say,  bring  with  them  some  remarkable 
change  with  respect  to  health,  life,  or  for* 
tune:  the  grand  climacteric  Is  the  sixty- 
third  year. 

CLl'MATE  (kUma^thB  slope  of  the  enrth 
from  the  equator  towarda  the  pole;  Or.), 
in  a  popular  sense  the  term  eUmaU  is  given 
to  any  country  or  region  differing  from 
another  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or 
with  respect  to  the  seasons,  without  any 
regsrd  to  the  length  of  the  days,  or  to  geo- 
graphical t>ositlou.  Thus  we  say  a  warm 
or  cold  climate,  a  gonial  climate,  &e.  Cli- 
mate depends  chiefly  on  distance  from  the 
equator,  and  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sea :  but  the  effect  of  these  is  greatly  modi- 
fled  by  other  rircumstances,  such  as  the 
configuration  and  ezteut  of  the  country,  its 
inclination  and  exposure,  the  direction  of 
the  chains  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  In- 
tersected, or  which  are  In  its  nelghlMur- 
hood,  the  nature  of  its  soil  with  reference 
to  radiation  and  evaporation,  Its  distance 
from  the  sea,  the  action  of  winds  having 
the  temperature  of  different  latitudes,  the 
quantity  of  forest  land,  and  the  degree  of 
cdltivation.  The  diminution  of  forest  and 
Increasei  of  tillage  have,  since  the  time  of 
the  andent  Romans,  improved  the  dimate 
In  the  neighboui-hood  of  the  Rhine,  which 
Is  not  now,  as  formerly,  intensely  frozen 
daring  winter. 

CLl'MAZ  {kUmaaB,  a  bidder :  Or.\  a  figure 
in  Rhetoric,  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of 
particulars,  rising,  as  it  were,  step  by  step. 
The  word  Is  soraetimee  erroneously  em- 
ployed instead  of  oems,  the  highest  step  of 
the  dlmax.  An  atOteHmam  Is  a  descent. 
For  an  accidental  example  see  the  artide 

ELT8IA2r  FiBLDB. 

CLIN'IGAL  OUiniJeo$,  ttahi  kHng,%  conch : 
QrX  In  its  literal  sense.any  thing  pertaining 
to  a  bed.  Thua,  a  eUnieal  Uetun  is  a  di»- 
coTurse  from  notes  taken  at  the  bMslde  of  a 
patient  by  a  physician,  wiUi  a  view  to  prac- 
tical Instruction  in  the  healing  arU  CHniMl 
medicine  Is  the  practice  of  n;iedieln4i  on  those 
In  hospital  or  In  bed.  And  itib  teriii  diaie 
eotwert  was  applied  by  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical historian*  to  one  who  recdved 
baptism  on  his  death-oed. 

CLIMOM'KTBR  (Mine,  a  bed ;  metrow,  a 
measure :  Gr.),  an  Instminent  employed  by 
geologists  and  miners  for  ascertaining  the 
strike  and  angle  of  dip  of  stratified  rocks. 
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CLOA'OA  (a  com  in  on  sewer:  Lot.),  the 
sewer  of  ancient  Rome.  It  was  constructed 
before  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  of 
Immense  blocks  of  stone.  In  such  a  solid 
manner,  that  it  remains  to  the  present  day, 
and  continues  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  Intended.  It  was  so  spacious  that  a 
wagon  loaded  with  hay  might  pass  through 

it. This  name  Is  applied  also  to  the  ex- 

crementltious  cavity.  In  birds,  Ac. 

CLOCK  (cloche^  a  bell :  Fr.\  a  machine  for 
measuring  time.    Its  inrentlon  has  been 
attributed   to    Paclflcus,   archdeacon    of 
Verona,  in  the  9th  century:  and  even  to 
Boethlus,  In  the  early  part  of  the  6th.   The 
first  clock  made  in  England  was  construct- 
ed about  the  year  1288,  and  remained  until 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.   The  most  ancient 
clocks,  of  which  we  hare  any  distinct  ao> 
count,  were  that  erected  In  a  tower  of  the 
palace  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  about  the 
year  1864,  and  that  made  at  Strasburg  about 
the  year  1370.    In  the  following  century 
public  clocks  became  very  common  In 
Europe.   The  first  method  used  for  regu- 
lating clocks  was  \>j  A  fiy-tDheel ;  but  this, 
being  affected  by  the  variable  resistance  of 
the  air,  acted  very  Imperfectly.   The  great 
improvement  in  clockmaklng  was  the  appli- 
cation of  the  pendulum  in  the  17th  century ; 
but  It  is  uncertain  by  whom  it  was  first  em- 
ployed.  Some  attribute  It  to  Galileo,  who 
first  announced  its  isochronlsm ;  and  others 
to  Huygeus,  who  first  explained  its  prin- 
ciple.  The  compensation  pendulum  was  In- 
vented by  Hooke  in  1716;  and  the  method 
of  compensation  by  the  unequal  expansion 
of  different  metals  by  Graham.   A  clock 
consists  of  wheels  moved  by  weights,  and 
is  so  constructed  that,  by  a  uniform  vibra- 
tion of  a  pendulum,  the  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds  are  measured  with  great  exact- 
ness ;  and  it  indicates  the  hour,  not  only  by 
a  dial,  but  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  on  a 
bell.    Sometimes,  also,  it  strikes  the  balf- 
hours  and  quarters.   The  clock  measures  24 
mean  hours,  but  the  solar  day  is  of  various 
lengths,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  and  to  the  declinatlou 
of  the  sun.   Henoe  the  clock  is  sometimes 
a  few  minutes  faster  or  slower  than  the 
sun. 

CLOISTER  (elottre:  Fr. ;  from  chnutrum, 
an  enclosure :  Lab.),  part  of  a  regular  mo- 
nastery, consisting  of  an  arcade  or  colon- 
nade, surrounding  an  open  court.  It  served 
for  exercise  in  wet  weather,  and  sometimes 
Cor  the  transcription  of  books,  Ac.  The  ' 
word  is  used  also  to  signify  the  convent 
Itself.  In  a  general  sense,  eloigtera  mean 
covered  passages,  such  as  were  formerly 
attached  to  religious  houses.  ' 

CLOTH  {cUeth:  Ang.  Sax.),  any  kind  of 
stuff  that  is  woven  or  manufactured  In  the 
k)om,  whether  made  of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  or 
cotton; 

CLOTHING.  It  has  been  very  justly  said 
thatnothing  is  more  necessary  to  a  comfort- ' 
able  state  of  existence  than  that  the  body  : 
should  be  kept  in  nearly  a  uniform  tempera- : 
ture.   The  chief  end  proposed  by  clothing 
ought  to  be  protection  from  the  cold ;  and  It 
never  can  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the 
mind  (cvpcrially  of  those  who  have  the  care 


of  children)  that  a  degree  of  cold  amounting 
to  shivering  cannot  be  felt  under  any  ci^ 
enmstances  without  injury  to  the  health, 
and  that  the  strongest  constitution  caonol 
resist  the  benumbing  influence  of  a  sensa 
tlon  of  cold  constantly  present,  even  though 
it  be  so  moderate  as  not  to  occasion  Imme- 
diate complaint,  or  to  induce  the  sufferer  to 
seek  protection  from  It.   Such  a  degree  of 
eold  often  Gys  the  foundiUion  of  the  whole 
host  of  chronic  diseases,  foremost  amongst 
which  are  found  scrofula  and  consnmptioa : 
and  persons  engaged  in  sedentary  employ- 
ments must  be  almost  constantly  exposed  to 
it,  unless  the  apartment  in  which  they  work 
is  heated  to  a  degree  that  subjects  them,  on 
leaving  it,  t«  all  the  dangers  of  a  sudden 
transition,  as  it  were,  from  summer  to 
winter.   The  inactivity  to  which  they  are 
condemned,  by  weakening  the  body,  reu- 
ders  it  incapable  of  maintaining  the  degree 
of  warmth  necessary  to  comfort,  without 
additional  clothing  or  fire.   To  heat  the  air 
of  an  apartment  much  above  the  ordinary 
temperatnre  of  the  atmosphere,  we  muai 
shut  out  the  external  air ;  and  the  air  witbi  n 
becoming  extremely  rarefied  and  dry.  It  is 
doubly  dangerous  to  pass  from  it  to  the  cold, 
raw  external  air.   But  in  leaving  a  mode- 
rately warm  room,  if  properly  clothed, 
the  change  is  not  felt ;  and  the  full  advan- 
tage of  exercise  is  derived  from  any  oppor 
tunity  of  taking  it  that  may  occur.  The  only 
kind  of  dress  that  can  give  the  protection 
required  by  the  changes  of  temperature  to 
which  high  northern  climates  are  liable.  Is 
woollen;  and  those  who  would  receive  the 
advantage  which  the  wearing  of  it  is  ca- 
pable of  affording  must  place  it  next  the 
skin ;  for  it  is  in  this  situation  only  that 
its  health-preserving  power  can  be  fell. 
The  great  advantages  of  woollen  cloth  are 
briefly  these :— the  readiness  with  which  It 
allows  the  escape  of  the  matter  of  perspi- 
ration through  its  texture ;  its  power  of 
preserving  the  sensation  of  warmth  to  the 
skin  under  all  circumstances,  from   the 
slowness  with  which  it  conducts  beat ;  and 
the  softness,  lightness,  and  pllaney  of  Its 
texture.    Cotton  cloth  must  be  esteemed  the 
next  best  material  of  which  clothing  can  be 
made ;  but  linen  is  the  loorst  of  all  the  sub- 
stances in  use. 

CLOUD,  a  collection  of  vapour  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere ;  a  congeries  of  watery 
particles,  arising  in  the  first  instance  by 
evaporation  from  the  land  and  seas,  and 
afterwards  condensed  into  a  visible  shape. 
Clouds  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to 
their  peculiar  form,  or  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tric fiuld  they  contain.  Massive  round 
clouds,  increasing  upwards  from  a  hori- 
contal  base,  are  termed  eumuhu  {eumulo,  I 
heap  up:  LaL):  horizontal  Uiyers,  which 
Include  fogs  and  mists,  are  termed  stratua 
(stratus,  scattered :  LaL) ;  and  fibres  or  curl- 
ing streaks,  which  diverge  InalldirectionA, 
are  termed  cirrus  (cirrus,  a  lock  of  hair : 
Lot).  From  these  are  formed  four  other 
varieties,  the  Oirro-eumiUus,  the  Cirro- 
stratus,  the  Cumulo-stratus,  and  the  Ottr 
mtUo-drrostratus,  or  nimbus  (nimbtM,  a 
sudden  shower :  2k^),  into  which  the  others 
resolve  themselves  when  rain  falla.     Tbe 
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componnd  names  of  these  clouds  snffl- 
clently  indicate  their  nature.  It  Is  pro- 
bable that,  when  the  watery  vapour  is 
separated  hj  decreased  temperature  from 
the  air  In  which  It  is  dissolyed,  it  becomes 
highly  electrical,  in  accordance  with  one 
of  the  electrical  laws ;  and  that  this  state 
of  electricity,  by  its  repulsive  tendency, 
keeps  the  aqueous  particles  from  uniting 
suddenly  and  forming  heavy  rain.  When 
this  electricity  is  gradually  dissipated,  or 
suddenly  during  thunderstorms,  rain  falls. 
Gouds  are  likewise  screens  interposed  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  are  often  so  powerful  as  to 
destroy  the  more  tender  vegetables. 
[  CLOVE,  a  very  pungent  aromatic  Indian 
I  spice;  the  uncxpanded  flower^bnd  of  the 
Caryi^ffttua  aromaticua,  a  tree  twenty  feet 
high,  belonging  to  the  myrtle  order,  and 
growing  in  the  Moluccas. 

CLOHTER,  the  common  name  of  legu- 
minous plants  belonging  co  the  genua  TrU 
folium.  They  are  also  called  trefoil.  Red 
clover'  Is  generally  cultivated  for  fodder, 
and  for  enriching  land.  White  clover  is  ah 
excellent  food  for  cattle,  and  the  l}ee  col- 
lects no  small  amount  of  honey  frp^'  its 
flowers. 

CLYSTER  iUtUMTt  from  Jduzo^  I  wash  : 
Gr.\  In  Medicine,  a  liquid  substance  in- 
jected Into  the  lower  intestines,  usually 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  alvine  dis- 
charges, but  sometimes  for  the  support 
and  nourishment  of  patients  who  cannot 
swallow  aliment. 

COACH  ifioche,  a  caravan :  ^.),  a  vehicle 
of  pleasure,  distinguished  from  others, 
chiefly  by  being  a  covered  box  hung  on 
springs.  The  oldest  carriages  were  used 
by  the  ladles  in  England,  and  were  .termed 
toMrUeotea:  we  find  that  the  mother  of 
Richard  XL,  who,  in  1380,  accompanied  him 
In  bis  flight,  rode  in  a  carriage  d  this  sort. 
Bat  coaches,  properly  so  called,  were  intro- 
duced into  England  from  Germany,  or 
France,  in  1580,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetlu 
In  1001,  the  year  before  the  queen's  death, 
fin  act  was  passed  to  prevent  men  from 
riding  in  coaches,  as  being  effeminate: 
twenty-flve  years  afterwards,  however, 
hackney-coaches  were  in  use. 

COADOTNATB  (fioaduno,  I  join  together : 
LaL),  In  Botany,  an  epithet  for  several 
leaves  imited  at  the  base. 

OOAIj,  a  solid  Inflammable  mineral  sub- 
stance, capable  of  being  used  for  fuel. 
There  are  several  kinds,  the  principal  being 
anthracite,  true  coal,  lignite,  and  bitu- 
rainons  shale.  Of  these,  true  coal  is  the 
moat  abundant  and  most  valuable.  There  are 
maaj  Tarieties  of  it,  from  steam  coal,  which 
approaches  anthraeite,  to  jet,  which  some 
isonsfder  a  variety  of  lignite.  Analysis 
•hows  that  it  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, with  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sul- 
phur, combined  with  an  earthy  basis,  which, 
when  burnt,  forms  ash.  Steam  coal  has 
little  hydrogen,  and  it  is  useless  for  gas- 
making.  The  coals  best  suited  for  this  are 
deficient  In  heating  power :  such  is  Cannel 
coal.  Coal  is  found  in  the  Liassic  and 
Oolitic  membera  of  the  secondary  forma- 
tion, but  chiefly  in  the  carboniferous  beds 


which  derive  their  name  from  this  circum- 
stance. These  belong  to  the  Primary  or 
Pal»oaoic  formation.  There  are  very  large 
deposits  of  it  in  these  beds  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  ;  in  Belgium,  Prussia, 
France,  and  Spain.  The  coal  fields  of  North 
America  are  of  enormous  extent.  It  has 
been  ascertained,  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, that  coal  consists  almost  entirely  of 
vegetable  remains,  and  from  the  class  of 
plants  discovered,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
they  grew  in  a  warm  damp  climate.  The 
manner  in  which  these  deposits  were 
brought  together  and  fossilised,  has  been 
much  discussed  by  geologists,  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  question  are  not  yet  cleared 
away.  The  total  area  of  the  English  and 
Welsh  coal  fields  is  estimated  at  s,000  square 
miles,  and  the  Scotch  coal  fields  comprise  a 
further  area  of  1,600  sqiuire  miles.  Not- 
withstanding this  extent,  such  is  the  large 
quantity  exca^vatcd,  and  so  great  is  the 
waste,  that  apprehensfons  are  entertained 
of  their  being  worked  out  witliin  a  short 
I>eriod.  In  \882,  there  were  S,068  collieries 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  preceding  year 
about  235,600  colliers  were  employed.  The 
quantity  of  coals  produce^  ^nd  sold  in  1862 
^imounted  to  jB4,50O,o6o  tons,  and  the  coals 
exported  the  same  year  amounted  to 
7,670,000  tons.  The  mpst  remarkable  mines 
in  our  island  are  those  of  Whitehaven  and 
Newcastle.  The  foripcr  are  worked  under 
the  sea ;  the  I&ttqr  h^ve  been  excavated  to 
the  depth  of  1,500  feet. 

GOAI*,  in  Anatomy,  the  i^embranons  co- 
ver of  any  part  of  the  bodr :  as  the  coats 
of  the  eye,  the  stomach ,'«;& — Goat  op 
Arms,  in  the  modem  acceptation,  a  device, 
or  assemblage  of  devices,  supposed  to  be 
painted  on  a  shield,  which,  in  the  language 
of  heraldry.  Is  called  the  Md. — Coat  op 
Mail,  armour  made  In  (he  form  of  a  shirt, 
and  consisting  of  a  kind  of  network  of 
iron  rings. 

OOATI-MONDI,  a  cari^ivojous  animal, 
with  a  long  snout,  belonging  to  the  bear 
family, audnearly allied  tothe racoon.  It 
Is  a  dative  of  Brazil  and  Central  America, 
and  is  called  by  naturalists  Nastia  ru/ct. 

COAT'lNGi,  in  Chemistry,  what  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  certain  vessels 
from  the  immediate  Action  of  Are;  thus, 
the  inside  of  soipe  furnaces,  is  covered  with 
fire-clay,  &c. 

COBALT'  Qecboldt  a  d^yil :  Germ.\  a  metal 
thus  named  by  the  miners,  before  its  value 
was  known,  and  when  it  was  hated,  on  ac- 
count of  its  iM-esence  being  considered  un- 
favourable to  that  of  other  metals.  It  is  of 
a  greyish-white  or  reddish-grey  colour,  is 
very  brittle,  and  easily  reducible  to  powder. 
It  is  strongly  magnetic,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  8*6.  It  requires  a  high  tcmpcrar 
ture  to  melt  it.  Its  equivalent  is  20*5.  It  is 
never  found  In  a  pure  state,  but  usually  as  a 
metallic  oxide,  combined  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arsenic.  The  impure  oxide  of  cobalt 
is  called  zaffer;  but  when  fused  with  three 
parts  of  silicious  sand  and  an  allialine  flux, 
it  is  converted  into  a  blue  glass,called  smcM. 
This  metal  is  used  principally  to  give  a  per- 
manent blue  colour  to  glass,  and  enamels. 
The  chloride  of  cobalt  in  solution  affords  a 
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blue  aympathetie  Ink.  Characters  written 
with  this  Ink  are  Invisible  nntll  exposed  to 
heat.    11  the  paper  Is  laid  aside  for  some 

time,  the  writing  will  again  disappear. 

COBALT  Bloom,  aclcular  arsenlate  of  cobalt. 

Cobalt  Cbdst,  earthy  arsenlate  of 

cobalt. 

CO'BRA  DB  CAP'BLLA  (the  hooded 
cobra :  Port.)t  the  Naia  tripudiana  of  natu- 
rallsts,  a  very  venomous  snake  of  India, 
which,  when  irritated,  puffs  out  Its  neck  In 
the  form  of  a  hood,  and  this  Is  marked  with 
a  streak  resembling  a  psdr  of  spectacles. 

CO'OA,  the  native  name  of  a  tree  (the 
ErjfthrooBffUm  eoea  of  botanists),  the  leaves 
of  which  when  dried,  powdered,  and  mixed 
with  chalk  or  the  ashes  of  other  leaves,  are 
ehewed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  and 
parts  of  Brasil,  upon  whose  nervous  system 
they  produce  such  a  stimulating  effect  that 
tliey  are  rendered  capable  of  continued 
laborious  work,  without  taking  food,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree. 

COCOOLITB  {kokkoa,  a  kernel ;  and  UthoB, 
a  stone :  6r.),  In  Mineralogy,  a  variety  of 
augUs  or  pyrooBens.  It  is  of  a  greenish 
hue,  and  is  composed  of  granular  coucre- 
tlons. 

COCCTULUS  lUfDlOUB.  an  Indian  berry, 
the  fruit  of  a  cUrablug  shrub  belonging  to 
the  genus  Anamirta,  nat.  ord.  Menispfrmor 
eea.  A  preparation  of  it  is  said  to  be  em- 
ployed In  communicating  a  narcotic  quality 
to  intoxicating  drinks.  A  few  handf uls  of 
It,  ground  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  thrown 
Into  a  fish  pond,  will  In  a  few  hours  bring 
the  flsh  to  the  surfbce  in  a  poisoned  or 
Intoxicated  state;  but  putting  them  into 
tresh  water  recovers  them.  A  poisonous 
principle  called  plcrotoxine  lus  been  ex- 
tracted from  cocculus  Indicua. 

C0(y0US  (kokkost  the  kermes  berry :  Gr.— 
what  was  considered  by  the  ancients  a  berry, 
is  now  known  to  be  an  InteeO,  In  Bntoroo- 
logry,  a  genus  of  homopterous  Insects,  of 
which  ooly  (he Aale  has  wings.  One  of  the 
species  affords  the  cochineal  of  commerce. 
Other  species  Infest  valuable  plants  to  such 
an  extent,  formlne^  i^hat  mudeners  call 
fcale,  that  great  Injury  Is  done  to  them. 
[See  COOHIVKAL  and  Km^iicfa.] 

OOCOTZ  {Or.\  the  lowest' portion  of  the 
vertebral  column,  which  in  man  consists  of 
four  small  bones  soldered  together.  They 
form  the  rudiments  of  a  tall.  The  upper 
end  Joins  the  saccpm.   (See  VkbtzbrjbJ 

CO'OHINBAIi  icoehmute:  Fr^firora  cocd- 
neus,  of  a  scarlet  colour:  Lot),  the  Ooeeua 
OacU  of  entomologists,  an  Inqect  which  in 
hot  countries  feeds  upon  various  spiecles  df 
cactus.  It  has  a  plump  wrinkled  body,  and 
somewhat  resembles  a  seed  cut  in  two. 
The  female,  nf  t^  selecting  a  spot  on  a  Juicy 
leaf,  thrusts  In  Its  peak  and  tl^ere  remains 
sucking  for  the  remainder  of  Its^l^O'  I^lan- 
tations  of  cactus  ^re  made  for  them,  to 
which  the  Inserts  are  CArefuUy  removed 
when  young.  When  fully  grown  they  are 
brushed  off,  and  killed  either  in  a  hot  oven 
or  by  boiling  water.  Cochineal  Is  employed 
for  dyeing  scarlet  and  crimson,  and  car- 
mines and  lakes  are  prepared  from  It.  It 
take*  about  ro,000  Insects  to  make  up  a 
pound  weight    In  some  years  1400  tons  of 


cochineal  have  I)een  Imported ;  but  the  de- 
mand has  much  lessened  of  late,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  introduction  of  the  dyes  of 
aniline. 

COGH'LEA  (koehUas,  a  snail:  Or.),  in 
Anatomy,  a  portion  of  the  internal  ear;  so 
called  from  Ics  shape  in  mammals,  being 
similar  to  that  of  a  snail's  shelL 

COCHLBA'RIA  ieochleare,  a  spoon :  Lot, 
from  their  leaves  being  hollowed  out,  Mke 
the  bowl  of  a  spoon),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  ord.  Orvd/ercB.  The  species 
chiefly  consist  of  various  kinds  of  teurvy 
grcuB. 

COCKATOO^  a  tribe  of  parrots  forming 
the  CaeatuincB  of  ornithologists.  They  pos- 
sess beaks  that  are  much  curved,  and  crests 
on  the  head  which  they  can  elevate  or  do- 
press  at  pleasure.  The  white  cockatoos, 
which  are  sometimes  brought  alive  to  this 
country  from  India  and  Australia,  belong 
to  the  genus  Caeatua. 

COCK-CHA'FBR,  known  also  by  the  name 
of  Majf-ifug,  a  species  of  coleopterous  In- 
sect. It  Is  the  Melolontha  vulgaris,  and  Is 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  it  con- 
tinues In  the  grub  or  larva  state,  as  also 
for  the  injury  it  does  to  vegetation.  It  lives 
only  about  a  week  in  the  perfect  state ;  but 
the  grub  remains  in  the  earth  for  three 
years  before  It  Is  transformed  Into  the  per- 
fect Insect,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  is  very 
destructive  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Bach 
female  produces  about  two  hundred  eggs. 

COCK'-PIT,  In  ships  of  war,  an  apartment 
situated  near  the  after  hatchway,  undei 
the  lower  gun-deck,  in  which  wounds  are 
dressed.  The  fore  oock-plt,  when  there  is 
one,  is  a  place  leading  to  the  magazine  pas- 
sage and  the  store-room  of  the  boatswain, 
gunner,  and  carpenter. 

COOR'-ROACS,  a  name  given  to  orthop- 
terous  Insects  of  the  genus  Blatta.  The  B. 
oritntalU  Is  the  *  black  beetle '  of  our  houses, 
an  insect  which  Is  very  active  by  night, 
when  it  devours  whatever  food  may  lie  in 
Its  way:  It  is  also  very  destructive  to 
woollen  cloths,  Slc 

COCR'SWAIN  (contracted  into  eoenm),  an 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  boat  belong- 
ing to  a  ship,  and  the  boat's  crow. 

COCK'BT,  a  seal  belonging  to  the  cus- 
tom-house :  likewise  a  scroll  of  parchment, 
sealed  and  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the 
custom-house  to  merchants,  as  a  proof  that 
their  merriiandlse  Is  entered. 

COCKLE  ieoiittiae,  a  shell :  Pr.),  the  com- 
mon name  of  marine  shell-flsh  belonging  to 
the  genus  Oardium,  several  species  of  which 
are  known  on  our  coasts. 

CO'(X)A,  a  palm  tree,  the  Cocoa  nueifera  of 
botanists.  It  grows  In  both  the  Bast  and 
West  Ittdles,  Is  about  sixty  feet  In  height, 
and  prQduces  a  fruit  called  the  cocoa-nut. 
The  sh6II  of  the  latter  is  a  woody  substance ; 
it  cbhtains  a  white  fleshy  kernel  and  a 
sweet  refreshing  liquor.  These  nuts,  which 
are  from  three  to  seven  Inches  long,  hang 
In  clustei*s  on  the  top  of  the  tree;  their 
kernels  yield  a  considerable  quantity  ot  oil, 
which  is  now  made  available  In  the  manu- 
facture of  candles  and  soap ;  and  the  flla- 
ments  of  their  outer  coat  are  made  Into 
cables.    If  the  body  of  the  tree  be  bored 
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there  exudes  from  the  wound  a  white 
Uqoor  called  palm  wine  or  toddy.  The  leaves 
■re  wrought  into  sacks,  hammocks,  &c 
The  Cingalese  have  a  saying  that  this  tree 
serves  for  ninety-nine  known  things,  the 
hundredth,  man  is  not  able  to  discover.—— ^ 
OoooA,  more  correctly  Cacao,  the  chief  in< 
gredient  In  chocolate,  is  obtained  from  a 
small. tree  growing  abundantly  in  Dcmerara 
and  the  r^ion  of  the  Amazons.  This  is 
the  Tkeobroma  eaeac,  which  is  allied  to  the 
baobab  and  silk  cotton  trees,  nat.  ord.  Bjfttr 
neriaeete.  Tlie  fruit  has  an  oblong  form, 
and  Is  about  five  inches  long.  It  grows  from 
the  stem  and  larger  branches.  Within  a 
hard  shell  lie  the  oily  seeds,  nestling  in 
white  palp,  and  these  being  dried,  are  manu- 
factured into  chocolate. 

COCOOI?,  the  fibrous  case  which  some 
caterpillars  weave  arrmud  themselves,  wlien 
they  assume  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  form. 
The  threads  being  unwound  afford  the  silk 
of  commerce. 

COD,  or  COD'-FISH  (eodde:  Sax.\  the 
English  name  of  tlie  Morrhua  vtUgaris,  one 
of  the  most  valuabIe.of  fishes.  The  atxlo- 
men  is  thick  and  prominent;  the  head  and 
eyes  are  large.  It  has  dusky  llus,  the  dorsal 
and  anal  being  rather  large,  the  pectoral 
and  ventral  rather  small.  The  upper  jaw  Is 
longest,  and  the  lower  is  bearded  at  the  tip 
by  a  single  cirrus.  It  inhabits  the  northern 
seas,  particularly  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, and  sometimes  attains  a  very  large 

size.        

COiy-LTTER  OIL,  an  oil  which  Is  ob- 
tained from  the  liver  of  the  cod-fish,  and 
has  lately  aoqulred  ranch  reputation  for  its 
remedial  powers.  It  is  used  in  the  dose  of 
a  tablespoonf ul  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
In  pulmonary  phthisis,  in  various  scrofu- 
lous affections.  In  chronic  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, and  in  some  skin  diseases. 

CODE  (eodext  a  book :  Zot),  a  collection 
or  system  of  laws.  The  collection  of  laws 
and  constitutions  made  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  is  termed  a  code  by  way 

of  eminence. The  Code  NapoUon,  or  civil 

code  of  France,  drawn  up  during  the 
government  of  Kapoleon,  effected  great 
changes  in  the  laws  of  France. 

COD'ICIL  (eodicilhUf  a  dim.  of  codex,  a 
book :  LaL\  a  supplement  to  a  will,  con- 
fainlng  anything  which  the  testator  wishes 
to  add,  or  any  explanation,  alteration,  or 
revocation  of  what  his  will  contains. 

OOBFFI'CIEirrs,  in  Algebra,  such  num- 
bers, or  given  quantities,  as  are  put  before 
letters,  or  unknown  quantities,  as  niulti- 
pliera :  thus,  in  3  a,  b  a;,  and  e^x  y,  8  is  the 
coefllcienl  of  a,  b  of  se,  and  cot  xy. 

OCB'LIAC  ikoiUa,  the  beUy :  Or.),  an  epi- 
thet for  what  pertains  to  the  belly,  or  the 
Intestinal  canaL  Thus,  the  ealiae  artery  is 
that  artery  which  issues  from  the  aorta 
Jnst  below  the  diaphragm ;  the  coBliae  vein 
Is  a  vein  of  the  inteetinum  rectum;  and 
eceliac  pturlon  Is  a  flux  or  diarrhoea  of  undi- 
gested food. 

CCVNA  (Lot.),  the  principal  meal  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  time  of  the 
ecma,  or  supper,  was  the  ninth  hour,  an- 
swering to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
with  us ;  and  ft  usually  consisted  of  three 


courses.  A  libation  was  made  both  before 
and  after  it ;  and  the  evening  was  con- 
cluded with  nmch'festivity. 

COF'FEE  TREE,  an  evergreen  shrub, 
growing  in  Arabis,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Ceylon.  It  is  the  Coffea  Aratrica  of  bota- 
nists, nat.  ord.  Cinehonaeea,  It  is  seldom 
more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high  : 
the  flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  the 
berries  red  when  ripe.  The  use  of  coffee  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  Into  England 
in  1852.  What  Is  called  Mocha  coffee,  from 
Arabia  Felix,  is  accounted  the  best ;  bnt 
that  of  Java,  Bourlmn,  and  the  West  In- 
dies, is  wliat  we  usually  obtain,  and  consti- 
tutes an  important  article  of  commerce. 

COF'FER  (eq^0 :  fV.),  a  Chest  or  trunk. 

In  Architecture,  a  square  depression  or 

sinking  in  each  Interval  between  the  mo- 
dlllions  of  the  Corinthian  conilce. — In 
Fortification,  a  trench  cut  In  the  bottom  of 

a  dry  ditch. In  Mineralogy,  a  trough  In 

wliich  tin  ore  is  broken  to  pieces. 

C0F'FER-DA3I,  In  Brldgc-bulldin!?,  a 
water-tight  case  of  piling,  fixed  in  the  l)cd 
of  a  river,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  drj 
the  place  on  which  a  pier  is  to  l)e  erected : 
and  sometimes  the  enclosure  is  double,  clay 
being  rammed  in  between.  When  finished, 
the  water  is  pumped  out  of  it,  and  the  pier 
is  built  up  inside. 

COF'PIN,  in  theTeterlnary  art,the  whole 
hoof  of  a  norse's  foot  above  the  coronet. 

COGNATION  (fioffnatio,  relationship  by 
birth  :  ZaL),  In  Civil  Law,  natural  relation- 
ship, or  that  line  of  consanguinity  which 
Is  derived  through  either  males  or  females, 
descended  from  the  same  father ;  in  oppo 
sition  to  oi^natton,  which  is  derived  through 
males  only. 

COG'NIZANCE  (eonnaUsanee :  Fr.:.  from 
cofTKUiLe,  kno^n :  L<U.\  in  Law,  tbeliearlng 
of  a  thing  Judicially.  Also,  the  acknowled;;- 

ment  of  a  fine. Coqthizksqm  ov  Plbas, 

a  privilege  granted  by  the  king  to  a  cky 
or  town,  to  hold  pleas  of  all  contracts, 
Ac. 

COGNO'MEN  {eonrumen  :  LaL\  the  sur- 
name or  family  name  among  the  Romans. 
Tims,  in  Publlus  Cornelius Scipio,  Publlus 
is  the  prartomen,  Cornelius  the  nomen,  and 
Scipio  the  coinumien. 

COGNOnriT  (he  has  confessed :  Lot),  in 
Law,  a  writing  by  which  the  defendant  ad- 
mits that  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  actioia 
against  him  is  just;  and  suffers  Judgment 
to  be  entered  against  him  without  trial 
Cognovits  must  be  witnessed  by  the  de- 
fendant's attorney. 

COHE'SION  (coluereo,  I  adhere  to:  LnL\ 
as  distinguished  from  adhesion,  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  is  that  species  of  attraction 
which,  uniting  the  particles  of  homogene- 
ous bodies,  retains  them  in  the  same  mass. 
It  depends  on  the  amount  of  cohesion, 
whether  a  body  shall  be  In^a  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous  state.  The  attraction  of  cohesion 
acts  only  at  exceedingly  small  distances 

COHOBATION,  in  Chemistry,  the  opera- 
tion of  repeatedly  distilling  the  same  liquor, 
or  returning  it  back  again  upon  the  same 
substance,  and  redistilling  It. 

CO'HORT  (eohora:  LaL\  a  military  body 
among  the  Romans,  consisting  of  the  tenib 
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of  a  legion,  or  from  tbree  to  six  hundred 
men.  The  Prtetorian  cohort  was  a  body  of 
picked  trooiM  who  attended  the  general :  it 
was  first  formed  by  Sclplo  Afrieanns.  The 
PriBtorian  cohorts  were  established  by  Au- 
gustus, in  Imitation  of  the  Prsetcrian 
cohort ;  and  were  intended  to  protect  his 
person.  They  were  origlnallylO.OOO  men,  but 
Vltelllns  increased  the  number  to  16,000. 

00 IF  (eoiffe,  a  hood:  Fr.),  the  badge  of 
seijeauts-at-Iaw,  who  are  called  serjeants 
of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif  they  wear 
under  their  caps,  when  they  are  created 
Serjeants. 

COIN  (Fr.),  a  piece  of  metal  stamped  with 
certain  marks,  and  made  current  at  a  cer- 
tain value.  Strictly  speaking,  coin  differs 
from  money,  as  the  species  differs  from  the 
genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether 
metal,  paper,  beads,  shells,  &c.,  which  has 
currency  as  a  medium  in  commerce.  Coin 
is  a  particular  species  always  madtf  of 
metal,  and  formed  by  a  process  called  coin- 
ing. The  British  coinage  of  gold  and  sll- 
vor  is  wholly  made  at  an  establishment 
called  the  Mint,  near  the  Tower  of  London. 
[See  Mint.] 

COINDIOATION  (CO,  along  with :  and 
ituficotio,  a  pointing  out :  Lat.),  in  Medi- 
cine, a  sign  or  symptom,  which,  with  other 
signs,  assists  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  the  proper  remedy. 

001^  a  fibrous  material,  formed  from 
the  husk  of  cocoa-nuts.  It  is  used  for 
making  ropes,  matting,  &c. 

COL'CHICnM  (Lot ;  from  Colehit,  in  Ar- 
menia, where  it  is  said  to  have  abounded). 
Meadow  SaJBhron,  a  herbaceous  plant,  which 
grows  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  It  be- 
longs to  the  nat.  ord.  Melanthaceee.  Pre- 
parations of  it  are  used  as  a  remedy  for 
the^out. 

OOL'COTHAR  (Arab.),  called  also  Crocus 
Martis,  an  impure  brownish-red  oxide  of 
iron,  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of 
the  acid  from  sulphate  of  iron,  and  is  used 
in  polishing  glass  and  metals.  The  best 
sort  of  polishing  powder,  called  jetoellef*s 
red  rouge,  or  plate  powder,  Is  the  precipi- 
tated oxide  of  iron. 

COLD  (Sax.).  Great  degrees  of  cold  are 
produced  by  mixing  together  substances 
which  dissolve  rapidly.  The  reason  of  this 
will  appear  when  it  is  recollected  that  in 
the  conversion  of  solid  bodies  to  fiuids, 
caloric  is  always  absorbed.  Mixtures  to 
produce  artificial  cold  are  generally  made 
by  mingling  salt  with  snow,  or  with  diluted 
acid  and  powdered  ice.  Ice  has  now  become 
MO  much  In  request,  either  as  a  luxury  or 
as  a  remedy,  that  various  machines  have 
been  ctmstructed  for  making  it.  [See  los- 
MAKiira  Maohikks.] 

COLBOPTERA  (koUos,  a  sheath;  and 
pteron,  a  wing:  Or.),  in  Entomology,  the 
order  of  Bbktlks. 

COL'IC  (kSlikos,  suffering  In  the  colon : 
Or.,  from  the  part  to  which  the  pain  Is 
referred),  an  appellation  given  Indiscrimi- 
nately to  almost  all  pains  in  the  abdomen  ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  known  as  that  disease  which 
Is  characterized  by  a  spasmodic  sensation  in 
the  intestines,  billons  vomiting,  and  obsti- 
nate rostlreness. — PAnrrxBa'  Colio,  a 


very  painful  and  dangerous  disease,  arising 
from  the  absorption  of  lead  Into  the  system. 
Without  proper  attention  it  ends  in  em» 
elation,  paralysis,  and  death. 

COLISEITM,  an  elliptical  amphitheatre, 
at  Rome,  built  by  Vespasian.  Tills  unri- 
valled monument  of  ancient  grandeur  was 
1612  feet  in  circumference,  contained  eighty 
arcades,  and  would  hold  100,000  spectators. 
It  was  decorated  with  statues  representing 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire ;  and  In  the 
middle  stood  thatof  Rome,  holding  a  golden 
apple  in  her  hand.  Down  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  remained  almost  uninjured ;  af- 
terwards Pope  Paul  II.  took  all  the  stones 
from  it,  which  were  used  for  the  construo- 
tlon  of  the  palace  of  St.  Mark ;  and  In  later 
times  some  other  palaces  were  erected  from 
Its  fragments.  But  Benedict  XVI.  caused  t 
cross  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
arena,  where  Roman  Catholic  worship  Is  oc- 
casionally performed ;  and,  at  present,  care 
Is  taken  not  to  injure  its  venerable  ruins. 
The  great  object  of  this  magnificent  build- 
ing was  to  exhibit  the  brutal  spectacles  of 
the  gladiators  contending  with  wild  beasts, 
Ac.  On  the  triumph  of  Trajan  over  the 
Dacians,  11,000  animals  were  killed  in  the 
amphitheatres  at  Rome ;  and  1000  gladiators 
fought  during  123  days.  The  gladiators  at 
first  were  malefactors  who  contended  for 
victory  and  life,  or  captives  and  slaves,  who 
were  made  to  fight  for  their  freedom :  but 
after  a  time  many  lived  by  it  as  a  profession ; 
and  these  exhibitions  continued,  with  mo- 
difications, for  above  BOO  years. 

COLLAP'SB  (collapsio,  from  eoOabor,  I 
shrink  together :  Lot),  to  close  by  falling 
together,  as  the  fine  canals  or  vessels  of  the 
body  eoUapse  in  old  age,  or  as  a  balloon  col- 
lapses when  the  gas  escapes  from  it. In 

Medicine,  a  sudden  and  great  depression  of 
its  energy  and  strength. 

OOL'LAR  (coUare,  from  eoUum,  the  neck : 
Lot),  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  chain  put 
round  the  neck  of  slaves  who  had  run  away. 
In  a  modem  sense.  It  denotes  an  orna- 
ment for  the  neck,  consisting  of  a  chain  of 
gold,  frequently  containing  ciphers  or  other 
devices  with  a  badge  hanging  in  front, 
and  worn  by  the  knights  of  several  military 
orders. 

COLLATrBRAL  (com,  along  «rith ;  and 
lateralis,  belonging  to  the  side :  Lot,),  in 
Genealogy,  a  term  applied  to  kindred  with 
reference  to  other  kindred,  when  they  are 
younger  children,  or  have  descended  from 
younger  children  of  the  same  common  an- 
cestor ;  used  in  opposition  to  Uneal  de- 
scendants.  COLLATKBAL    SBOUniTT,   In 

Law,  security  for  the  performance  of  cove- 
nants or  the  payment  of  money,  given  in 
addition  to  the  principal  security. 

COLLATION  (collatio,  a  bringing  to- 
gether :  LaL),  in  the  Canon  Law,  the  pre- 
sentation to  a  benefice,  by  a  bishop,  who 
has  it.ln.hi8  own  gift  or  patronage.  When 
the  patron  of  a  church  is  not  a  bishop,  he 
presents  his  clerk  for  admission,  and  the 
bishop  Institutes  him ;  but  coUatUm  includes 
both  presentation  and  Institution.-— Coi/- 
I.ATION,  In  Law,  the  comparison  of  a  copy 
with  its  original.to ascertain  Its  conformity; 
or  the  report  of  the  offlcer  who  made  the 
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eomparlson.  Bence,  a  eoUator  Is  one  who 
eompares  copies  or  manuscripts.  And  by 
eoUaiing,  among  printers,  is  meant  examin- 
ing the  whole  number  of  sheets  belonging 
to  a  book,  to  see  If  they  are  all  gathered 
properly. 

OOLXBCr  (eoUeetuSt  from  eoUigo,  I  col- 
lects LaLi,  a  short  comprehensive  prayer, 
BO<$h  as  those  appointed  to  be  repeated 
befure  the  epistles  and  gospels  in  the  pub- 
lic service  of  the  Cburch  of  England. 

OOIXBCTA'NEA  (fioOecUmetUt  gathered 
together ;  from  the  same :  Lot.),  in  Llterar 
tare,  notes,  observations,  or  any  matter  col- 
lected from  a  variety  of  works. 

OOLLBOTIYB  (coOeetivtM,  gathered  to- 
gether ;  from  the  same :  LaL),  In  .Grammar, 
an  epithet  for  any  noim  which  comprehends 
many  persons  or  things ;  as  a  muUitude,  a 
eompanw,  a  eongngatioii,  an  army,  Ac. 

OOL'LSGB  (cottegtMrn,  from  eoluga,  a  com- 
panion :  Xot),  in  its  usiMl,  though  some* 
what  limited  sense,  A  public  place  endowed 
with  certain  revenues,  where  the  several 
departments  of  learning  are  taught,  and 
where  the  students  reside,  under  a  regular 
discipline.  The  schools  in  cathedrals  and 
monasteries  were  confined  chiefly  to  the 
teccbing  of  grammar,  and  there  were  only 
one  or  two  masters  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose :  bnt  in  colleges,  professors  are  ap- 
pointed to  teach  all  the  branches  of  science. 
.—In  the  more  extended  signification  of 
the  word,  the  ancient  Romans  had  colleges, 
which  were  a  species  of  corporate  body, 
as  that  of  the  augttta;  and  others  whose 
members  had  no  bond  of  onion  but  that  of  a 
common  occupation,  as  the  CMXegia  opiflr 
elum  (colleges  of  workmen).  And,  in  this 
country,  many  corporate  bodies  are  termed 
colleges,  which  have  little  or  no  reference 
to  education ;  thus  the  Ck>ll«re  of  Physi- 
cians, the  College  of  Heralds,  Ac.— In  the 
Academical  sense,  a  college  is  a  society 
established  for  scholastic  purposes,  en- 
dowed with  rerenues.and  subject  to  a  code 
of  lawai  When  one  body  imparts  instrAo- 
tlon  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  it  Is 
both  a  college  and  a  university :  thus.  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  colleges,  united  under  the  same 
discipline,  constitute  a  university.  In  such 
a  case,  while  each  college  is  governed  by 
its  own  superiors,  there  ate  po#efs  which 
are  wielded  by  the  university  At  large.  As 
the  Scotch  universities  have  not  a  body  of 
fellows  and  scholars  receiving  stipends, 
they  are  not  in  the  strict  sense  colleges. 
When  uniTersitles  were  first  instituted, 
the  students  who  came  to  them  for  Instruc- 
tion lodged  where  they  pleased,  and  had 
no  common  bond  of  union,  except  that  of 
study.  Boarding  houses  were  then  est^ 
bllshed ;  and  being  ultimately  endowed  by 
mnnlflcent  persons  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stodenta  who  were  receiving  Instruction  at 
the  university,  they  became  colleges.  These 
consist  of  a  bead  under  some  name,  as 
provo$t,  of  a  body  termed  /ellovg,  who— as 
these  institutions  originally  had  reference 
to  supplying  the  church  with  ministers- 
were  not  allowed  to  marry,  and,  lastly,  of 
giadnatet,  named  scholars.  Afterwards, 
membera  who  did  not  share  the  benefit  of 


the  foundation,  were  allowed  to  reside 
within  them,  and  were  subjected  to  their 
rulers.  Bvery  student  is  under  the  care  ol 
some  (Mtor,  who  is  generally  one  of  the  resi- 
dent fellows,  to  whom  he  is  assigned  in 
charge.  The  unirersity  confers  degrees, 
AcL,  but  each  college  prepares  Its  students 
to  receive  them ;  and  every  member  of  the 
university  must  now  belong  to  some  col- 
lege. Individual  colleges  sometimes  im- 
INUt  instruction  in  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge—some of  those,  for  example,  belong- 
ing to  the  University  of  Paris.  But  even 
there  the  most  Imponant  are  devoted  to 
special  subjects ;  as  that  of  the  Sorbonne, 
to  theology,  &c  The  oldest  colleges  in  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  are  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  I3th 
century^ 

COLLE'GIATB  CHUBCHES.  those  that, 
without  being  cathedrals,  have,  with  the 
exception  of  we  epiacopacy,  the  dignitaries 
usually  attached  to  such.  Westminster 
Abbey  is  formally  styled  'the  OuUeglate 
Church  of  St  Peter's.' 

COLLOfATION.  LI  KB  OF,  in  a  tele- 
scope that  which  passes  through  the  tube, 
snd  cuts  both  the  fucns  of  the  eye-glass  and 
the  centre  of  the  object-glass. 

COLLIQ'UATIVE  {coUTqueaeo,  I  become 
liquid :  LaD,  an  epithet  Indicating  a  morbid 
discharge  of  the  animal  fluids ;  as  a  a^UqtiOr 
Hve  fever,  which'  Is  accompanied  with  pro- 
fuse sweating,  Ac. 

COLLISaON  {colHsio,  from  eollido,  I  dash 
one  thing  against  another:  LaL),  in  Me- 
chanics, the  meeting  or  mutual  striking  of 
two  or  more  bodies,  one  of  which,  at  least, 
is  in  motion. 

C0LLO'DI0]!^(feQaa,glue:  ^0> »  solution 
in  ether,  conti^hfng  a  little  alcohol,  rf 
xyloldln,  a  substance  formed  by  treating 
starch,  and  other  things  of  the  same  class, 
with  nitric  acid.  On  account  of  Its  adhe- 
sive properties  It  Is  employed  In  pharmacy, 
but  Its  chief  use  is  in  coating  piMtes  n< 
glass  for  photographic  images.  [Bee  Photo- 

COLLU'SION  (eollugio,  from  eoUudo,  I  act 
In  fraudulent  union  with :  Lat.\  in  Law,  an 
Illegal  compact  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons. 

COLLTRaVM  (Lot:  from  kolluHtm: 
Or.),  in  Medicine  any  fiuld  application  for 
the  eyes. 

COLOBO'teA  (koUboo,  I  shorten :  Gr.),  in 
Medicine,  the  grov^Ing  together,  or  gluey 
adhesion,  of  the  eyelids. 

COL'OCYNTH,  or  COLOQCIN'TIDA 
(haion,  the  colon ;  and  itiiMO,  I  move :  €rr.\ 
the  BiUer  apple.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  wild 
gotird  (the  OitruUus  ColoeynthU  of  botan- 
ists), the  pulp  of  which  is  light,  spongy, 
and  white ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  In- 
tense bitterness.  Coloquintida  hsa  been 
known  In  medicine  from  the  earliest  times 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  cathartics :  it 
19  sent  us  from  Syria,  particularly  from 
Aleppo. 

COLOGNE-EARTH,  a  substance  used  In 
painting,  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  approach* 
Ing  amber.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  prepa* 
ration  of  the  remains  of  wood  long  buried 
in  the  earth. 
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COTtON  (kalon,  a  member  of  anythingr: 
Or.)t  In  Anatomy,  the  greater  or  npper  por- 
tion of  the  large  intestine. In  Grammar,  a 

I  point  marked  thua  (:),  and  nacd  to  divide  a 
sentence. 

COLONEL  (JY.),  the  chief  commander  of 
ft  regiment,  whether  infantry  or  cavalry. 

COLONNA'DB  (JV.  ,*  from  eolumna,  a  co- 
lumn ;  Lot),  a  range  of  plllam  running 
along  or  qult«  round  a  building. 

OOL'ONT  (eoUmia,  from  eolonust  a  hus- 
bandman ;  LaL\  a  body  of  people  removed 
from  their  motheroountry  to  a  distant 
region,  where  they  form  a  settlement  under 
the  sanction  of  the  home  government. 

OOL'OPHON  (something  finished :  Lot ; 
from  koUmhSn^  the  summit :  Qr.\  in  Biblio- 
graphy, the  name  given  to  the  pottseript  in 
the  last  sheet  of  an  early  printed  work,  con- 
taining the  printer's  name,  date,  &c 

COL'OPHONITE  {koU^hBnia,  resin :  €hr.), 
in  Mineralogy,  a  variety  of  garnet,  of  a  red- 
dish yellow  or  brown  colour,  occurring  tn 
small  amorphous  granular  masses. 

COLOPH'ONY(fcotopA^{a:  <7r.,  from  a  city 
of  that  name),  black  resin,  or  turpentine 
boiled  in  water  and  dried :  or  the  residuum 
after  the  distillation  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

COL'ORATURB  (eotoratui,  variegated: 
Lot),  in  Music,  all  kinds  of  variations, 
trills,  &&,  intended  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
the  melody,  or  show  the  skill  of  the  vocalist. 

COLOS'SUS  {kolossos:  Qr.\  a  statue  of 
enormous  or  gigantic  proportions.  That  to 
which  this  name  has  been  specially  applied 
was  an  Apollo  in  brass,  upwards  of  100  feet 
in  height,  erected  at  Rhodes,  the  workman- 
ship of  Chares,  who  devoted  himself  to  it 
during  twelve  years.  It  was  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  with  the  right 
foot  on  the  land  at  one  side,  and  the  left 
on  that  at  the  other ;  and  Is  said  to  have 
stood  nearly  fourteen  centuries  before  the 
period  in  which  it  fell  by  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  When  the  Saracens  became 
possessed  of  Rhodes,  they  found  it  in  a 
prostrate  state,  and  sold  it  to  a  Jew,  by 
whom  900  camels  were  laden  with  its  ma- 
terials. The  largest  colossus  of  modem 
times  is  that  of  8.  Carlo  Boromeo,  on  the 
liBgo  Maggiore.  It  is  a  hollow  statue  of 
bron7.e,  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height. 

COL'OrR  ieoUrr:  LaL\  in  Physios,  a  pro- 
perty inherent  in  light,  and  not.  as  was  for- 
merly supposed,  in  the  coloured  substance. 
It  arises  from  only  a  portion  of  the  coloured 
rays,  which  form  white  light,  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  eye  so  as  to  produce  sensation, 
the  rest  being  absorbed  or  turned  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  by  reflection  or  refraction. 
The  prindpal  colours  are  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  They  are 
all  reducible  to  red,  y«Uoic,  and  hltu :  and  the 
others  are  formed  by  some  oombinations  of 
these,  as  green  by  yellow  and  bine,  orange 
by  red  and  yellow,  sc ;  and  all  the  colours 
admit  of  many  sbadm  of  diilerence.  Wlilteis 
not  properly  a  colour,  since  a  white  body  re- 
flects the  rays  of  light  without  separating 
them  ;  nor  black,  since  a  black  body,  on  the 
contrary,  absorbs  nearly  all  the  rays.  [See 
CoupLnisarTABY  Colodbs.] — Colodos, 
in  Heraldry,  the  tinctures  with  which  the 
field  or  any  part  of  the  escutcheon  is  distin- 


guished :  they  are  red,  blue,  black,  greon, 
and  purple ;  which  the  heralds  call  gviM, 
azure,  table,  vert,  and  pvrpure.  Tenne  and 
tawny,  or  sanguine,  are  not  so  common 
The  yellow  and  white,  called  or  and  argent, 
are  metals,  not  colours.  The  metals  and 
colours  are  expressed  in  blazon  by  the  names 
of  precious  stones,  with  reference  to  the 
arms  of  noblemen,  and  by  those  of  planets 
or  stars,  with  reference  to  the  arms  of  royal 

personages. ColoubS,  in  Military  affairs, 

the  banners,  flags,  ensigns,  &&,  of  all  kind» 
borne  in  the  army  or  fleet. 

COL'OURINO,  in  Painting.  The  effect  of 
a  picture  depends  far  more  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  colours  are  harmonized  and  con- 
trasted than  on  the  exact  Imitation  of  the 
real  colours  of  objects.  Pain  ters  use  the  word 
AtM  with  reference  to  tho  iieculiar  quality  of 
a  coloiir,  distinguishing  It  from  another  co- 
lour throughout  all  shades  nnd  variations, 
as  grreen  from  purple.  Tint  slgnifles  the 
degree  of  the  intensity  of  hue  from  the 
greatest  depth  to  the  lightest  wash.  Tone 
means  the  degree  of  illumination  or  shade 
in  which  the  hues  and  tints  are  seen.  Local 
colour  is  the  true  colour  of  an  object  with- 
out regard  to  tone  or  tint.  BrokcH  colours 
are  hues  composed  of  several  others,  so  as 
to  make  a  mixture  quite  distinct  from  the 
prismatic  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  and  the 
typical  browns,  purples,  and  greens.  Colour- 
ing, says  Mrs.  Jameson,  is  generally  cold 
in  PouBsin,  delicate  in  Guldo,  warm  in  Do- 
menichino,  glowing  and  gnlden  in  Titian, 
fervid  and  flery  in  Glorglone,  florid  in 
Rubens,  powerful  In  Rembrandt. 

COLOUR  TOP,  a  philosophical  toy  in- 
vented by  Mr.  John  Gorhara,  fur  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  effect  of  mingling  different 
colours.  This  Is  done  by  giving  pieces  of 
coloured  paper  a  motion  of  rapid  rotation. 

COL'UBER  (a  snake :  Lat),  in  Zoology, 
a  genus  of  snakes  whicb  includes  the  eom- 
mou  or  ringed  snake  of  our  islimd.  Coluber 
natrix,  a  timid  inoffensive  animaL 

COL'UMBINE  (coZumMntM,  dove-colonred: 
Lot),  the  common  name  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Aquileffia,  nat.  order  Ba- 
nunetdaeeee,  a  genus  of  plants  of  several 

species. Also  the  chief  female  dancer  in 

a  pantomime. 

COLUM'BIUM  (from  ColtmMa  In  Ame- 
rica), the  name  of  a  very  rare  metal,  some- 
times called  Tantahim,  flrst  discovered  in 
a  mineral  from  Massachusetts  in  North 
America.  It  has  a  grey  colour.  Bo  far  no 
use  has  been  discovered  for  It. 

COLUMEL'LA  (the  dim.  of  eolumna,  a  co- 
lumn :  Lot.),  in  Botany,  the  central  pillar  in 
some  capsules  from  which  the  valves  sepa- 
rate when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  In  Omchology, 
the  upright  pillar  in  most  univalve  shells, 
round  which  the  whorls  twist. 

COL'UMN  {eolumna:  Lot),  in  Architec- 
ture, a  cylindrical  pillar,  or  long  round  body 
of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  which  serves  either 
for  the  support  or  ornament  of  a  building. 
It  consists  of  a  capital,  which  is  the  top  or 
head:  a  shaft,  which  is  the  cylindrical 
part;  and  a  base,  on  which  it  rests.  It 
differs  from  the  pilaster,  which  is  square. 
Columns  are  distinguished  as  to  their  form 
into  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Curinthlan. 
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ind  Composite.  The  Tuscan  Is  cbaracterlzAd 
uy  being  rude,  slinpio,  and  massive ;  the 
Doric  Is  next  in  strength  and  masslveness 
to  the  Tuscan ;  the  Ionic  is  more  slender 
than  the  Tuscan  and  Doric;  the  Corinthian 
is  stlU  more  delicate  In  its  form  and  pro- 
portions, and  is  enriched  with  ornaments ; 
and  the  Composite  is  a  species  of  the  Corin- 
thian. The  proportions  of  a  column  are 
stated  in  terms  of  the  radius  of  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  which  radius  Is  termed  a  mo- 
dule, and  is  divided  into  80  equal  parts  called 
minutes.  The  Tuscan  column  nan  a  total 
height  of  14  modules,  the  capital  and  the 
base  having  each  one  module.  The  Doric 
column  has  a  height  of  16  modules,  the 
bas6  having  one  module,  and  the  capital 
n  minutes.  The  Ionic  column  has  a 
height  of  18  modules,  the  capital  21  min- 
utes, and  the  base  80  minutes.  The  shaft 
naf  be  plain  or  fluted:  if  the  latter.  It 
should  have  SO  or  34  flutlngs.  This  column 
is  frequently  used  for  porticoes.  The  Corlu- 
thian  column  has  more  delicacy  and  orna- 
ment than  the  others,  the  shaft  being 
slender,  and  the  capital  rich.  It  Is  20  mo- 
dules in  height,  the  base  having  one  mo- 
dule and  the  capital  70  minutes.  The  shaft 
may  be  fluted.  The  capital  is  adorned  with 
olive  leaves.  The  Composite  or  Roman 
column  has  a  height  of  so  modules,  the  base 
having  one  module,  and  the  capital  70  min- 
utes.  The  shaft  may  bo  fl  oted. The  word 

COLumr  has  also  many  other  slgnlflcatlons. 
Thus  it  means  the  division  of  a  page,  which 
may  contain  two  or  more  eolumm ;  a  largo 
body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  order ;  any  body 
of  the  same  diameter  as  Its  base— thus,  a 
column  of  water,  air,  or  mercury. 

COLUlfNA  (a  column  :L<U.),  In  Anntomy, 
a  term  applied  to  different  parts :  thus  the 
eolumna  nati  is  the  lowest  and  flosliy  por- 
tion of  the  nose,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
septum ;  and  the  eolumna  orU  is  the  same 
with  the  uvula. 

COLU'B£S  (JleolM,  clipped ;  and  oura^  a 
tail :  Qr.\  in  Astronomy,  two  great  circles 
supposed  to  Intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles  in  the  poles  of  the  earth.  They 
pass  through  the  solstitial  and  cqulnoctlnl 
points  of  the  ecliptic,  and  are  hence  called 
the  SoUUtiai  and  SquinoetUU  c^lurcs.  It  is 
believed  that  this  name  was  given  to  them 
on  account  of  their  lower  parts  being  al- 
ways cut  off  by  the  horizon. 

CCyMA.  or  COMA-VIGIL  (Jk0mA,  a  le- 
thargy :  Or.),  a  preternatural  propensity  to 
sleep,  or  lethargic  drowsiness.  It  is  a 
symptom  which  often  attends  acute  and 

malignant  fevers. Coma  bomvoubhtum , 

Is  when  the  patient  continues  In  a  profound 
sleep,  and,  if  awaked,  immediately  relapses, 
without  being  able  to  keep  his  eyes  open. 

Coxa  BBKaHi'dS  (komi,  hair:  Or.),  Bo- 

tmicit  hatr.  In  Astronomy,  a  constellation 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  composed  of 
stars  near  the  tall  of  Leo. — The  word  Coxa 
also  denotes  the  hairy  appearance  that  sur- 
rounds a  comet,  when  the  earth  is  between 
It  and  the  sun. 

OOMA'TULA  {fiomatm,  hairy:  LtU.\  a 
genus  of  marine  radiate  animals  allied  to 
the  star  llsbes^  In  their  voutig  state  they 
are  attached  by  a  jointed  stalk  to  rocks. 


and  they  then  resemble  the  Pkvtaobixus. 
But  when  fully  grown  the  stalk  disappears, 
and  a  number  of  Jointed  legs,  armed  with 
claws,  take  Its  place.  The  animal  consists 
of  a  central  disk,  in  which  is  the  mouth  on 
the  underside,  and  from  which  radiate  five 
pairs  of  plumose  arms,  whence  It  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  feather  star.  By  the 
flapping  of  these  anus  it  can  move  slowly 
through  the  water. 

COMBINATION  {comMnaHo,  %  Joining 
two  by  two :  LaL),  In  Its  general  and  most 
popular  seuM,  a  league  or  association  formed 

for  good  or  bad  purposes. In  Chemistry, 

the  Intimate  union  of  two  or  more  bodks, 
from  which  results  a  new  compound  differ- 
ing In  Its  properties  from  any  of  the  con- 
stituents. Thus,  an  acid  uniting  with  an 
alkali,  forms  a  salt,  and  furnishes  a  good 
Instance  of  combination. —  Combivation, 
In  Mathematics,  the  variation  or  alteration 
of  any  number  of  quantities,  letters,  sounds, 
or  the  like,  in  all  the  different  manners 
possible. 

COMBUSTION  (eomlnuitio,  from  comburo, 
I  consume:  Lat.),  in  Chemistry,  a  term 
which  denotes  the  union  of  a  supporter  of 
combustion,  which  Is  generally  the  oiygen 
of  the  air,  with  a  combUBtlblo  substance,  or 
Its  elements.  When  this  combination  Is 
energoHe,  It  Is  always  accompanied  by  heat 
and  light.  In  popular  language, eotn&u«<ion 
Is  the  effect  of  Are  In  apparently  consuming 
anything  and  producing  beau  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  a  body  was  annihilated 
either  wholly  or  partially  by  combustion ; 
but  wo  now  know  that  this  mistake  Is  due 
to  the  products  of  combustion  being  gene- 
rally invisible.  Of  all  bodies  capable  of 
being  procured  in  large  quantities,  none 
throws  off  light  so  abundantly  during  its 
combination  with  oxygen  as  the  elemen- 
tary gas,  hydrogen,  when  united  to  the  ele- 
mentary solid,  carbon.  This  gas  and  solid 
may  be  combined  in  various  proportions, 
and  a  eomblnation  of  the  same  proportions 
will  assume  rsrlons  external  appearances, 
according  to  the  varying  conditions  under 
which  the  union  has  taken  place.  The  gas 
of  our  street  lamps  exhibits oneform  of  the 
compound;  the  liquid  oils  that  we  burn  in 
our  lamps  another  form ;  and  a  third  form 
of  It  Is  afforded  by  the  solid  fats  which  we 
obtain  from  a  wide  range  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. 

COM'BDT  (kOmikUa.  from  kOmi,tiwniHge : 
and  Odit  a  song:  &r.),  because  the  flrst 
comedies  consisted  of  rustic  dialogues),  a 
dramatic  roprcseutatlon  of  the  light,  humo- 
rous, and  pleasant  kind,  particularly  intend- 
ed to  ridicule  the  follies  of  men.  Scaliger 
defines  comedy  to  be  a  dramatic  poem, 
representing  the  business  of  life,  whose 
event  Is  fortunate  and  style  familiar.  With 
us,  comedy  is  distinguished  from  farce,  as 
the  former  represents  nature  as  she  is,  the 
latter  distorts  and  overcharges  her;  but 
whether  it  be  to  rccomnicd  Tlrtue,  or  to 
render  folly  ridiculous,  the  real  intention 
and  effect  are  amusement. 

COM'ET  {komitlB,  from  komt,  hair :  Or.). 
in  Astronomy,  a  nebulous  star,  accompanied 
with  a  train  of  light,  and  performing  revo- 
lutions about  the  sun  in  %n  elliptical  orbit. 
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which  has  the  son  In  one  of  the  foci. 
Several  comets  are  suspected  of  describing 
parabolas  and  not  ellipses,  in  which  case 
they  will  never  again  visit  our  system.  The 
bead  has  uenally  a  nucleus  or  denser  part, 
surrounded  by  a  faint  light  or  nebulosity. 
Some  comets  have  appeared  without  tails, 
whilst  others  have  had  several  tails ;  that 
of  1744,  for  instance,  had  six,  which  spread 
out  like  a  fan.  These  talis  are  frequently  of 
extraordinary  extent  The  comet  of  1680, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  modem  times, 
had  a  tail  that  was  calculated  at  twenty 
millions  of  leagues  Immediately  after  its 
perihelion  passage,  and  yet  It  was  emitted 
In  two  days.  It  subsequently  became  more 
than  twice  as  long.  The  matter  of  these 
tails  must  be  of  Incalculable  tenuity,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  on  account  of  the  distance 
to  which  they  ard  sent,  much  of  it  can 
never  be  reabsorbed.  Even  the  heads  of 
many  comets  are  composed  of  matter  of 
extreme  thinness,  for.  a  star  of  the  fifth 
magnitude  was  observed  through  the  den- 
sest part  of  one  without  undergoing  any 
diminution  of  lustre.  'The  most  unsub- 
stantial  clouds,'  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
*  which  float  in  the  highest  regions  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  seem  at  sunset  to  be 
drenched  In  light,  and  to  glow  throughout 
their  whole  depth  as  if  an  actual  ignition 
without  any  shadow  or  dark  side,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  dense  and  massive  bodies 
compared  with  the  filmy  and  all  but  spirit- 
ual texture  of  a  comet.' 

tX)MBTA'RIUM  (fcotnetes,  a  comet:  Or.) 
a  machine  constructed  to  represent  the  re- 
volution of  a  comet  about  ihi  snn. 

COMETOO'RAPHY  (komiUs,  a  comet; 
and  grapho,  I  write :  Gr.),  a  description  of, 
or  discourse  upon,  comets. 

COWFRBT,  the  common  name  of  Sum- 
phytum  offletnale^  a  wild  herbaceous  plant, 
nat.  ord.  Boroffinaeemt  whose  root  abounds 
with  a  mucilaginous  Jiiicc,  which  made  It 
esteemed  as  an  emollient. 

C0MITATI8  CAUSA  (on  accf)unt  of 
courtesy:  Lot.).  At  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  persons  who  are 
masters  of  arts,  oi'  bachelors,  6r  doctors  of 
civil  law,  medicine,  or  divinity,  of  one  uni- 
versity, or  of  Dublin,  may  be  admitted  to 
the  same  degree  at  the  other  eomitati$ 
causA, 

COMITIA  {LaL :  fr6m  euM,  witb ;  and 
itu9t  a  going).  In  Roman  Antiquity,  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  either  In  the  Oomi- 
tium,  or  Ckimpua  MartitUt  for  the  election 
of  magistrates,  or  consulting  on  the  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  republic. 

COlfMA  {kommaf  a  piece  cut  off :  Or.),  in 
Grammar,  a  point  or  character  marked  thus 
( , ),  denoting  the  shortest  pause  in  read- 
ing, and  separating  a  sentence  Into  divi- 
sions or  members. In  Music,  the  smallest 

of  all  the  subdivisions ;  being  about  the 
ninth  part  of  a  tone. 

COMMAKDANT'  (!¥.),  the  commanding 
ifflcer  of  a  place,  or  of  a  body  of  forces. 

COMMAN'DER  (commander,  to  command ; 
Fr.\  the  chief  ofllcer  of  an  army,  or  one 
who  has  the  command  of  a  body  of  men. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  In  the  British 
army  is  Ue  who  has  the  supreme  command 


over  all  the  land  forces  in  (Ireat  Britain. 
In  the  Naval  service,  the  chief  admiral  in 

any  port  or  station  Is  so  called. Tiie 

CoMMAKDSS  of  a  shlp.  In  the  Royal  Navy, 
Is  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  a  post-eaptain, 
and  corresponds  to  a  major  In  the  army ;  he 
has  the  command  of  a  ship  of  war  under 
18  guns,  a  sloop,  &e. 

COMMEN'CEMENT  (a  beginning :  Fr.), 
an  annual  public  assembly  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge ;  or  the  day  on  which  degrees 
are  publicly  conferred. 

OOMMBN'DAM  {eommendo,  I  give  In 
charge :  LaL\  In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  the 
trust  or  administration  of  the  revenues  of 
a  benefice,  formerly  given  to  a  layman  to 
hold  as  a  deposit  for  six  months,  in  order 
to  repair,  ftc. ;  or  to  an  ecclesiastic  to  per- 
form the  pastoral  duties  till  the  benefice 
was  provided  with  a  rcguhur  Incumbent.  In 
England,  the  right  of  granting  benefices 
in  eommendam  was  vested  in  the  crown  by 
a  statute  of  Henry  YIIL  When  a  benefice 
was  given  in  eommendam.the  profits  ought 
not  to  have  been  received  by  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  committed  :  the  restriction 
on  this  point  was,  however,  evaded,  and  It 
became  a  mode  of  enjoying  pluralities. 
But  no  spiritual  person  can  now  hold  two 
benefices,  some  few  cases  excepted;  nor 
can  a  bishop  hold  any  office,  benefice,  kc., 
in  eommendam. —  One  who  holds  a  living 
In  eommendam  is  called  a  eommendatary. 
COHHBKDATORT  Lkttbqs,  thoso  seut  f  rom 
one  bishop  to  another  in  behalf  of  any  of 
the  clergy,  Ac. 

OOMMEN'SURABLE  (Com,  togetherwlth ; 
and menMtroM/is, measurable:  Xat), among 
Geometricians,  an  appellation  given  to  such 
quantities  as  are  measured  by  the  same 
qu  .ntity  ;  thus,  a  yard  and  a  foot  are  com 
mensurable,  as  both  may  be  measured  by 
Inches. 

COSfMENTART  {eommentarius,  from 
eommentor,  I  meditate  thoroughly :  LaL),  an 
eJU)lanation  of  the  obscure  passages  in  an 
author ;  sometimes  applied  to  an  historical 
narrative,  as  the  Commentaries  of  Cesar. 

COMntfERCE  (eonimercium,  from  eommer- 
eor,  1  traffic  with  :  Lat.\  in  a  general  sense, 
the  intercourse  of  nations  for  the  purchase 
of  each  other's  produce  or  manufactures, 
the  superfluities  of  one  being  given  for 
those  of  another,  and  then  re^xchauged 
with  other  nations  according  to  their  se- 
veral wants 

COMMISSARIAT  (fiommia»air$ :  Fr. ;  from 
eommUtOt  I  entrust  with :  Lot.),  the  whole 
body  of  officers  in  the  commissary's  deport- 
ment. 

COM^MISSARY  (JY.;  same  deriv.).  In  a 
general  sense,  one  who  Is  sent  or  delegated 
to  execute  some  office  or  duty,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  superior.—— In  Military 
affairs,  an  officer  who  has  the  charge  of 
furnishing  provisions,  clothing,  dec.,  for  an 
army.— In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  an  officer  of 
the  bishop  who  exercises  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion in  distant  parts  of  the  diocese. 

COMMIS'SION  (eommistio,  from  eommitto, 
I  give  In  charge:  LaL),  in  Law,  the  warrant, 
or  letters-patent,  by  which  one  is  authorised 
to  exercise  Jurisdiction. In  Mllitarr  af- 
fairs, the  warrant  or  authority  by  which  one 
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boids  any  post  In  the  army ;  In  distinction 
from  the  Inferior  or  non-commissioned  offl- 

cers. In  Commerce,  ttie  order  by  wblch 

anyone  trafflca  or  negotiates  for  another ; 
also  the  percentage  given  to  factors  and 
agents  for  transacting  the  huainesa  of 
others. 

OOMOflSSUBE  {eommtssurot  a  joint: 
LaD,  In  Anatomy,  any  suture  or  juncture, 
partlcolarly  the  corners  of  the  lips  where 
they  meet  together,  and  also  certain  parts 
of  the  brain. 

OOMMnyHEirr  (eommittOt  I  glre  in 
charge:  Lot.},  the  sending  a  person  to 
prison  by  warrant  or  order,  either  for  a 
crime  or  contumacy. 

COMMITTEE  (same  deriv.\  certain  per> 
sons  elected  or  appointed,  to  whom  any 
matter  of  business  Is  referred,  either  by  a 
l^slatlve  bo<ly,  or  by  any  corporation  or 

society. A  Comhittsb  of  Pabliakbkt 

signlfles  a  certain  number  of  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  house  to  proceed  on  some 
specific  business.  The  whole  house  fre- 
quently resolves  Itself  Into  a  committee.  In 
which  case  each  member  has  a  right  to 
speak  as  often  as  he  pleases.  When  the 
house  is  not  In  committee,  each  gives  his 
opinion  regularly,  and  Is  only  allowed  to 
sp^iik  once,  unless  to  explain  himself. 
Standing  eomimtUee$  are  such  as  continue 
during  the  existence  of  the  parliament. 
Select  eommtUees  are  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  particular  subjects. 

COMMODITY  ieommoditaat  advantage: 
LaD,  in  Commerce,  any  merchandise  In 
which  a  person  deals. — Stafls-Commodi- 
Tixs,  such  wares  and  merchandises  as  are 
the  proper  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
country. 

COM'MODORB,  a  captain  In  the  British 
navy,  who  la  invested  with  the  temporary 
command  of  a  detachment  In  som6  par- 
ticular enterprise.  In  the  North  American 
navy,  a  commodore  corresponds  with  our 

admiraL The  Cgicxodobb  or  a  COkvot 

la  the  leading  ship  In  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men, and  carries  a  light  In  her  top  to  con- 
duct the  other  ships. 

COM'MON  (fiommtmis:  LoL'it  a  tract  of 
ground,  or  open  space,  the  use  of  which  Is 
not  appropriated  to  any  Individual,  but 
belongs  to  the  public,  or  to  a  numl)er.  The 
right  which  a  person  has  to  pasture  his 
cattle  on  the  land  of  another,  to  dig  turf, 
catch  fish,  cut  wood,  or  the  like,  is  called 
common  of  pasture,  of  turbary,  of  piscary, 
and  of  estovers. 

COMMON  COUN'CIL,  the  councO  of  a 
city  or  corporate  town,  empowered  to  make 
by-Iswsfor  the  government  of  the  citizens. 
The  term  is  generally  used  In  speaking  of  a 
court  In  the  city  of  London,  composed  of  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  atixena  called  oommon-coundlmen. 
The  city  of  London  Is  divided  Into  24  wards ; 
the  chief  magistrate  of  each  ward  has  the 
title  of  alderman ;  the  S4  aldermen,  with 
the  lord  mayor,  form  the  court  of  aldermen ; 
and  certain  Inhabitants,  chosen  out  of  each 
ward,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  alder- 
men with  their  advice  In  public  aiEaIr8,f  orm 
the  court  of  common  eouncU. 

COMMON  LAW,  the  Uw  that  receives 


Its  binding  force  from  Immemorial  usage. 
In  distinction  from  the  statute  law. 

COMMON-PLACE  BOOK,  one  in  which 
extracts  from  books  and  reflections  are 
written. 

•  COMMON-PLEAS',  or  COMMON  BENCH, 
one  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster^ 
hall.  It  was  originally  that  branch  of  the 
Aula  Seffia,  or  King's  bench.  In  which  civil 
causes  between  subjects  were  tried,  and, 
like  that  court,  followed  the  person  of  the 
sovereign.  But  it  was  fixed  by  the  charters, 
both  of  John  and  Henry  III.,  that  It  ahould 
be  held  in  a  determined  place.  It  has  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  Queen's  bench 
and  Exchequer,  the  two  other  superior 
courts  In  personal  actions  and  ejectments ; 
but  has  no  cognizance  In  criminal  matters, 
nor  in  matters  relating  to  the  revenue.  It 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  such  real  ac- 
tions as  still  exist,  and  over  the  forms  of 
conveyance  substituted  for  flues  and  reco- 
veries ;  also  In  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  the  barristers  appointed  to  revise  the 
lists  of  parliamentary  voters,  as  well  as  in 
cases  under  the  railway  and  canal  traffic 
act  It  has  one  chief,  styled  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  four  puisne  judges ;  and  from 
their  decisions,  proceedings  in  error  may 
be  taken  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 

COMMON  PRAyEB,  the  liturgy,  or  pub- 
lic form  of  prayer  prescrli)ed  by  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  used  In  all  churches  and 
chapels,  and  which  the  clergy  are  enjoined 
to  use,  under  a  penalty. 

COM'MONS  (.communis,  common:  LaL), 
the  lower  house  of  Parliament,  consisting 
of  the  representatives  of  cities,  boroughs, 
and  counties,  chosen  by  those  possessed  nf 
the  property  or  quail  flcation  required  by 
taw.  This  body  is  called  the  House  of  Comr 
mons,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
the  British  constitution.  In  the  l&th  year  of 
King  John,  writs  were  Issued  to  the  sheriffs, 
commanding  them  to  return  four  knighta 
for  each  county  '  ad  loquendum  cum  rege 
de  negotio  regni'  (to  confer  with  the  king 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  realm),  at  Ox- 
ford. And  in  the  48  Henry  III.  four  knights, 
from  every  county  but  nine,  were  sum- 
moned to  attend  with  the  barons,  by  the 
rebellious  Earl  of  Leicester.  No  subsequent 
writs,  for  the  purpose  of  county  elections, 
earlier  than  18  Edward  L,  nor  for  borough 
elections  earlier  than  the  33rd  of  the  same 
reign,  are  in  existence ;  but  It  Is  not  unlikely 
that  these  examples  were  occasionally  f  ol 
lowed.  Though  each  member  Is  elected  b) 
a  distinct  body  of  people,  he  Is,  from  the 
moment  of  his  election,  the  representative 
not  of  those  particular  persons  only,  but  of 
the  kingdom  at  large ;  and  Is  to  onnslder 
himself  not  merely  as  the  organ  through 
which  his  constituents  may  speak,  but  as 
one  who  having  been  entrusted  with  a 
general  charge.  Is  to  execute  it  to  the  beat 
of  his  judgment.  In  performance  of  this 
great  function,  his  liberty  of  speech  is 
bounded  only  by  those  rules  of  decency  of 
which  the  house  Itself  is  the  judge ;  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  free  to  propose 
what  laws  he  pleases,  on  the  other,  he  is 
exposed,  as  a  private  man,  to  the  operation 
of  the  laws  he  makes.   The  acceptance  of 
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•ny  office  of  profit  from  tbe  Crown,  by  a 
member,  Tacatea  his  seaC  And  there  are 
two  places  at  no  profit,  the  acceptance  of 
which  Is  considered  to  have  this  effect  :— 
tbe  stewardship  of  the  Chiitem  Hundreds^ 
and  the  stewardship  of  the  Manor  of  Boat 
Hendred,  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
reeelTlnff  new  commissions,  and  those,  such 
as  ambassadors,  who  obtain  a  foreign  em- 
ployment, are  excepted  from  this  law.  A 
member  becoming  a  bankrupt  is  Incapable 
of  sitting  or  voting  for  a  year,  unless  within 
that  time  the  commission  is  superseded,  or 
tbe  creditors  paid ;  and  if  either  of  these 
does  not  take  place  within  tbe  year,  the  scat 
is  lost.  By  a  resolution  dated  1607,  and  now 
strictly  adUiored  to,  any  proposition  for  tax- 
ing the  subject  must  be  first  examined  by 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  their 
opinions  reported.  And  when  a  bill  of  sup- 
ply has  received  the  concurrence  of  the 
Lords,  it  is  returned  to  the  Commons,  and 
by  them  presented  to  the  throne.  The 
House  of  Commons  consists  of  058  mem- 
bers, 600  for  England,  S3  for  Scotland,  and 
105  for  Ireland.  Though  many  small  bo- 
roughs were  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 
BUI,  tbe  elective  franchise  was  given  to 
several  places  of  rising  importance ;  and  a 
varied  of  alterations  took  place,  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  representatives  of  coun- 
ties, &&,  so  that  the  total  number  of  mem- 
bers remains  the  same.  No  one  can  vote  on 
Che  election  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  except 
he  be  seized  of  a  freehold  estate  of  Inhe- 
ritance of  408.  a  year  value,  or  of  a  freehold 
estate  for  life  of  lOL  annual  value,  or  of  a 
freehold  estate  for  life  of  less  value  when 
he  actually  occupies  the  premises,  and  In 
some  other  cases,  orof  an  estate  other  than 
freehold  toiure  of  inheritance,  or  for  life 
of  the  annual  value  of  101.,  or  of  a  chattel 
interest  of  a  certain  value  and  duration  in 
land.  No  one  can  vote  hi  the  election  of  a 
member  for  a  city  or  borough  unless  he 
shall  be  the  occupant  of  some  building 
which,  with  or  without  land,  has  the  yearly 
value  of  lOL 

OOICMONWEALTH,  a  free  state  or  body 
politic 

OOM'MUNTEIM.    [Bee  SOOIALISOL] 

C0MMI7'NITY  (eomintmitM,  from  commu- 
nis, shared  by  several :  LaL),  a  society  of 
people  living  in  the  same  place,  under  the 
same  laws  and  regulations,  and  who  have 
common  rights  and  privileges.  History 
shows  that  the  establishment  of  communi- 
ties luw  been  one  of  the  greatest  advances 
In  human  improvement;  and  they  have 
been,  in  different  ages,  the  cradle  and  the 
support  of  freedom. 

COMMUTA'TION  (commutatto,  from  eom^ 
muto,  I  alter :  Lai.),  in  Law,  the  change  of 
a  penalty  or  punishment  from  a  greater  to 
a  less;  as  when  death  is  commuted  for 
transportation  or  Imprisonment. 

COMTANT  ieompoipiie:  Fr.\  In  a  com- 
mercial sense,  a  society  of  persons  joined 
together  for  trading  purposes.  Wlien  com- 
panies do  not  trade  upon  a  joint  stock,  but 
are  obliged  to  admit  any  person  properly 
qualified,  upon  paying  a  certain  fine,  and 
agreeing  to  submit  to  the  regulations  of 
the  company,  each  member  trading  upon 


his  own  stock  and  at  his  own  risk,  they  ars 
called  reguiaUdcompaniet ;  when  they  trad* 
upon  a  joint  stock,  each  member  sharing  In 
the  common  profit  or  loss,  in  proportion  to 
his  share  in  the  stock,  they  are  called  joint- 
ttockeompanie*.  These  may  be  ordinary  part- 
nerships, in  which  each  member  is  liable 
for  the  whole  debts  of  tbe  firm ;  or  they 
may  be  companies  with  limited  liability, 
registered  under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies' 
Act,  1882,  which  contains  many  pm visions 

regulating  these  companies. In  the  City 

of  London  are  many  associations,  relics  of 
old  trading  companies,  of  which  twelve  ere 
known  as  the  Great  Livery  Cnmpanles. 
Some  of  these  are  wealthy  bodies,  with 
fine  halls,  where  splendid  banquets  are  oc- 
casionally given.  Before  any  person  can 
hold  office  in  the  Corporation,  he  must  be 
a  member  of  some  one  of  these  companies. 

Company,  in  Military  affairs,  a  small 

body  of  foot,  consisting,  in  the  guards  and 
artillery,  of  120  men ;  but  in  other  infantry 
regiments,  of  100,  commanded  by  a  captain, 
who  has  under  him  a  lieutenant  and  ensign. 
A  company,  in  the  Infantry,  corresponds  to 

a  troop  in  the  fcavalry. Also,  the  whole 

crew  of  a  ship,  including  the  officers. 

COMPAR'ATIYB  ANAT'OMT,  is  so  called 
because  in  it  the  organization  of  all  the 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  studied 
with  reference  to  each  other.  The  objects 
in  view  are  to  trace  the  modifications  and 
disappearance  of  different  organs.  In  the 
descending  series;  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive degrees  of  complexity  in  the  structure 
of  different  animals,  and  the  points  of  re- 
sembUmce  which  different  species  manifest 
to  each  other,  in  the  totality  of  their  or- 
ganization ;  and  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  embryo.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy Is  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  vital  phe- 
nomena. 

COMPART'BfBNT  (eompafUment :  Fr.; 
from  eompartior,  I  divide :  LaL\  in  Archi- 
tecture, a  proportionable  division  in  a 
building :  or  some  device  marked  In  an  or- 

namenul  part  of  the  building. Cox- 

PABTltKHTs,  in  Heraldry,  are  partitions 
and  quarterlngs  of  the  escutcheon,  when 
the  arms  of  several  families  are  borne  In 
one  and  the  same  coat,  in  consequence  of 
marriages,  Aol 

OOM'PASS,  or  the  HABnmi*8  Compass 
{eompaa :  Fr.\  an  Instrument  nsed  by  ma- 
riners to  point  out  the  eonrse  at  sea.  It 
consists  of  a  magnetic  needle,  freely  sus- 
pended, in  connection  with  a  circular  card, 
the  circumference  of  which  is  divided  Into 
thirty-two  equal  parts.  This  Is  inclosed  in 
a  box  with  a  glass  top  by  way  of  protec- 
tion from  the  elements,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  ■  variation'  of  the  needle :  the 
true  direction  of  north  and  south  is  thus 
ascertained.  Since  iron  ships  have  come 
into  use,  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  various  contrivances  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  the  attraction  upon  the  needle 

of  the  iron  of  the  vesseL A  pair  of  com- 

paaaea  Is  an  instrument  used  in  describing 
circles,  measuring  figures,  &c. ;  and  con- 
sists of  two  pointed  legs  or  branches,  made 
of  Iron,  steel,  brass,  Acl,  united  at  tbe  top 
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bj  a  Joint,  on  whicb  they  move.  There  are 
also  compuses  of  three  legs,  cylindrical, 
spherical  compasses,  &r. 

COMPENSATION  PENDULUM (cojnpew- 
taOot  the  rendering  of  an  equivalent ;  from 
eomperuo,  I  weigh  one  thing  agsinst  an- 
other :  Lot).  The  efficacy  which  a  pondu- 
Inm  has  !n  regulating  a  clock  depends  upon 
its  being  of  the  same  length  at  all  times— 
if  It  becomes  longer,  its  vibrations  are 
slower,  and  vice  venX  But  the  effect  of 
fncreased  temperature  is  to  lengrthen  It, 
and  of  diminished  temperature  to  shorten 
it;  and, aa  the  temperature  scarcely  ever 
remains  for  any  space  of  time  the  same, 
the  rate  of  vibrations  must  vary,  unless 
somo  means  are  devised  to  remedy  this 
defect.  The  mercurial  and  the  gridiron 
pendulums  are  the  best  contrivances  that 
have  been  devised  for  the  purpose.  The 
merewrial  pendulum  consists  of  a  rod,  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  a  cylin- 
drical vessel  partially  filled  with  mercury. 
When  the  rod  expands,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  mercury  descends  ~  this 
lengthens  the  pendulum :  but  when  by  the 
very  same  increase  of  temperature  the  mer- 
cury expands.  Its  centre  of  gravity  is  raised 
—this  practically  shortens  the  pendulum ; 
and  thus  by  proper  management  the  two 
efi^ects  neutralize  each  other:  the  centre  of 
gravity  remains  stationary,  and  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  is  not  altered.  The  grid- 
iron petiduhim  correctB  itself  on  the  same 
principle :  a  portion  of  its  rod  consists  of 
parallel  bars  of  difEerent  metals,  so  ar- 
ranged that,  while  one  set  raise  the  bob  by 
expanding  upwards,  the  others  lower  It  by 
expanding  downwards.  The  eompen$aHon 
balanee  used  to  regulate  chronometers  is 
eonstmoted  also  on  the  same  principle. 
While  one  portion  tends  to  make  it  vibrate 
slowly,  the  same  change  of  temperature 
causes  the  other  portion  to  produce  an 
opposite  effect. 

OOMTLEMBNT  (ampleo,  I  flU  up :  Lath 
what  is  required  to  fill  up  some  quantity. 
Thus,  the  complement  of  oen  angle  is  what  It 
wants  of  90°.  Hence,  In  Astronomy,  the 
complement  is  the  distance  of  a  star  from 
the  senith,  or  what  it  wants  of  being  90 
above  the  horizon.  The  complement  of  a 
number  is  what  it  wants  of  1, 10, 100,  &c. : 
that  is,  what  it  wants  to  make  unity  with 
one  or  more  ciphers. 

OOMPLBMBHTART  OOL'OUna  Every 
prismatic  colour  Is  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  white  light  by  the  addition  to  it 
of  all  the  other  prismatic  coloursi  The  latter 
colours  are  called  complementary.  Take 
blue,  for  Instance;  the  complementary 
colour  Is  that  arising  from  a  mixture  of 
red  and  yellow.  A  mixture  of  yellow  and 
blue,  making  green,  is  the  complementary 
colour  of  red.  M.  Obevreul  has  prepared  a 
chromatic  table,  by  which  the  complemen- 
tary colour  of  any  of  the  18,480  colours, 
which  he  has  distinctly  classed,  can  be  /ts- 
certafned.  It  Is  of  great  importance  to 
artists,  house  decorators,  and  dealers  in 
coloured  goods,  to  know  at  once  the  exact 
colour,  shade,  and  tint,  which  will  produce 
the  greatest  effect  when  placed  beside  an- 
other colour. 


COM'PLEX  TERMS,  and  OOM'PLES 
IDEAS  icomplexut,  folded  together :  LaL), 
in  Logic,  are  such  as  are  compounded  of 
several  simple  ones. 

COMPLEX'ION  (eomptario,  a  comblna 
tion,  from  same :  Lot.),  among  Physicians, 
the  temperament,  habitude,  and  natural 
disposition  of  the  body ;  but,  in  general 
use,  the  word  means  the  colour  of  the  skin. 

OOMPO'SING  (eompono,  1  place  together : 
Lat)t  that  branch  of  the  art  of  printing 
which  consists  in  taking  the  types  or  let- 
ters from  the  cases,  and  arranging  them  in 
such  an  order  as  to  fit  them  for  the  press. 
The  Instrument  in  whicb  they  are  adjusted 
to  the  length  of  the  lines  is  called  a  com 
poaing-tttck, 

COilLPOSyiTMt  (eompoeUtu,  compounded, 
Lot),  a  very  large  nat.  order  of  plants, 
having  numerous  small  flowers,  called 
florets,  collected  into  dense  heads  upon 
a  disk  or  common  receptacle,  which  if 
surroimded  by  an  involucre  or  external 
calyx,  composed  of  leaves  or  scales.  The 
anthers  are  syngeneslous,  that  is,  are  Joined 
together,  round  the  forked  pistil.  Fre- 
quently the  florets  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
head  are  smaller  than,  and  have  a  colour 
different  from,  those  of  the  margin,  then 
called  the  ray.  The  common  daisy  may  he 
taken  as  an  example.  The  calyx  dosely 
adheres  to  the  fruit,  and  its  upper  pan 
forms  a  ring  of  hairs  or  feathers,  by  meanp 
of  which  the  ripe  seed  is  carried  away  b) 
the  wind.  No  large  trees  belong  to  thlr 
order,  which  is  made  up  of  more  than  8,00n 
species  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  plant?, 
distributed  all  over  the  world.  Many  beauti 
ful  garden  flowers  are  placed  amongst  thp 
OompoBlt8»— for  example,  the  dahlia,  aster,/ 
chrysanthemum,  zinnia,  sun-flowor,  and 
gazania.  Some  species  yield  bitters  and 
tonics,  such  as  wormwood  and  chamomile 
Tansy,  arnica,  elecampane,  centaury,  colt> 
foot,  and  taraxacum,  have  more  or  lesr 
celebrity  medicinally.  The  artichoke,  en- 
dive, succory,  lettuce,  common  artichoke, 
and  Jerusalem  artichoke,  afford  ailment  t.) 
mAi.  This  order  is  divided  Into  three  sulv 
orCfen  i—l.  Tubulifiorae,  In  which  the  herni» 
phrodlte  florets  are  tubular :  the  asters  and 
the  daisy  may  be  taken  as  examples.  2. 
LoMatifiorat  in  which  the  hermaphrodite 
florets,  or  at  least  the  unisexual  ones,  are 
divided  into  two  lips;  no  British  wild- 
flower  f&Hs  into  this  sub-urder.  8.  lAgulU 
fUm»t  in  which  the  corollas  are  silt  or  strep 
shaped ;  the  dandelion,  chicory,  and  sow- 
thistle  are  examples. 

COM'POSITB.  NUMBERS  (same  deriv.'s, 
numbera  which  can  be  measured  exactly  by 
a  number  exceeding  unity,  as  6  by  2  or  8 ; 
so  that  4  is  the  lowest  composite  number. 
Composite  numben  between  themselves, 
are  those  which  have  a  common  measure 
besides  unity ;  thus  12  and  15,  both  of  which 
are  measured  by  8. 

COM'POSITB  ORDBR  (same  d«4r.),  in 
Architecture,  the  last  of  the  flve  ordera  of 
columns,  so  called  because  Its  capital  Is 
compoeea  out  of  those  of  other  columns. 
It  is  also  called  the  Roman  or  Italic  order, 
from  having  been  Invented  by  the  Romans. 
The  angular  volute  of  the  Ionic  capital  was 
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added  to  the  proporttons  and  enrichments 
of  the  Oorinthlan  order.  The  base  measures 
the  same  as  in  the  Ionic  order.  The  height 
of  the  column  is  90  modules,  that  of  the  en- 
tablature 6  modules,  and  the  capital  has  70 
minutes  in  height.  The  shaft  may  be  either 
plain,  or  enriched  with  SO  or  S4  flntings. 

OOMFOSimON  {compoatUOttrom  eompmo, 
I  place  together :  £at),  in  a  general  sense, 
the  putting  together  and  uniting  of  several 
things,  so  as  to  fbrm  of  the  whole  one  mass 

or  compound. OoMPOBirioir  or  Idxab, 

an  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  unites 
serera!  simple  ideas  into  one  conception  or 
complex  Idea. — In  Literature,  the  act  of 
inventing  or  combining  ideas,  furnishing 
them  with  words,  arranging  them  in  order, 

and  committing  them  to  writing. In 

Logic,  a  method  of  reasoning,  by  which  we 
unite  together  the  qualities  of  anything, 
one  after  another,  until  we  have  distin- 
guished it  from  everything  else.  Thus, 
*  man  is  an  animal:  he  is  a  hat-VUtoded  ani- 
mal :  he  is  a  hot-blooded  vivipamut  animal : 
he  is  a  hot-blooded  viviparous  rational  ani- 
maL*  Oompositlon,  or  syntAesw,  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  andtyait:  one  puts  together, 

the  other  takes  in  pieces. In  Music,  the 

art  or  act  of  forming  tunes,  to  be  performed 

either  vocally  or   InstrumentaUy. In 

Painting,  the  putting  together  the  several 
parts  of  a  picture,  so  as  to  set  off  the  whole 

to  the  best  advantage. In  Commwce,  an 

agreement  entered  into  between  an  insol- 
vent debtor  and  his  creditor,  by  which  the 
latter  accepts  a  part  of  the  debt  in  compen- 
sation for  the  whole. In  Chemistry,  the 

combination  of  different  substances,  from 
which  results  a  compound  substance,  dif- 
fering in  iHTopertles  from  any  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.  Thus  water  is  a  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  are  invisible 

gases^ OoHPOsiTiov  or  Foacss :  when 

two  forcea  simultaneously  ace  upon  the 
same  body,  so  as  to  set  it  in  motion,  it  will 
obey  neither  of  the  forces  taken  separate^, 
but  will  move  along  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram,  the  two  adjacent  sides  of 
which  will  be  represented  by  the  two  forces. 
And  thus,  centripetal  force,  which  tends  to 
draw  the  earth  towards  the  sun,  combined 
with  the  force  of  projection,  which  is  at 
right  angles  to  it,  causes  the  earth  to  re- 
volve in  its  orbit. 

00MT08T  (eomjNwitas,  compounded; 
Anom  eompcmoy  I  place  together:  LaL),  in 
UusbandiTi  several  sorts  of  soils  or  earths, 
and  other  matters,  mixed  together,  in  order 
to  make  a  compound  suitable  for  fertilizing 
Ind. 

OOXTOUm)  {fiompamo,  I  place  together : 
Lot),  a  term  in  Botany,  variously  applied. 
Thus,  a  compound  Anosr  consists  of  feveral 
distinct  Horeta.  upon  a  common  receptacle, 
surrounded  by  a  common  involucre;  a 
•omponnd  stem  Is  one  that  divides  into 
branches :  a  compound  leaf  consists  of  se- 
veral leaflets  on  a  common  petiole :  a  com- 
pound wmbA  is  one  which  has  all  its  rays 
or  pedundes  bearing  small  umbels  at  the 

top. OoxFomiD  IxTKRBST,  in  Oomputa- 

Uon,  fa  Interest  upon  interest;  when  the 
Interest  of  a  sum  Is  added  to  the  prinrt- 
pal,and  then  itself  hears  interests — Gov- 


POUHD  QvAHTiTiSfl,  iu  Algebra,  are  such 
as  are  joined  by  the  signs  -f  and  —  (jplu* 
and  miniM),  and  expressed  by  more  letterb 
than  one,  or  by  the  same  letters  unequally 
repeated :  tiius.  a+^-e,  and  ofr— d,  are  com- 
pound quantities. Ck>MPomn>,  a   word 

employed  by  Anglo-Indians  to  signify  the 
enclosure  within  which  their  houses,  offices, 
and  outbuildings  stand.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  the  Portuguese  eampainha,  bat 
it  may  originate  from  the  Malay  campong,  a 
village. 

COMPRES'BIBII/ITY(eom]weMiMIis,  from 
comprmot  I  squeeze  together:  Xot.),  in 
Physics,  that  property  in  a  solid  or  fluid  of 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  another  body  or 
force,  so  as  to  be  brought  into  a  smaller 
compass.  All  bodies  may  be  compressed, 
since  all  have  pores ;  but  liquids  resist  com- 
Bression  with  enormous  forc9. 

CON,  in  Language,  a  Latin  Inseparable 
preposition  or  prefix,  joined  to  other  words. 
Con  and  ewn  have  the  same  signification, 
except  that  ewm  is  used  sepsrately,  and  eon 

in  composition. In  the  phrase  pro  and 

eon  {pro  and  eonbra\  for  and  against,  eon 
denotes  the  negative  side  of  a  question. 

OOKOATENATIOIT  (eoncatenaiio,  'from 
eoneaUno,  I  link  together:  LaL\  a  term 
chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  tiie  mutual 
dependence  of  second  causes  upon  each 
other. 

OON'OATB  GLASSES  (poneavua,  hollow : 
Lat)t  in  Optics,  such  as  are  ground  hollow : 
they  are  usually  spherical,  though  they  may 
be  of  any  other  flgnre.  A  concave  lens 
renders  rays  of  light  divergent,  or  less  con- 
vergent. Hence  it  is  used  with  tkart  sight, 
which  arises  from  the  rays  being  brought 
to  a  focus,  by  Uie  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye,  too  soon— that  Is,  before  they  reach 
the  retina. 

OONCA'yO-OON'CAVB  (same  derlv.'),  hol- 
low or  concave  on  both  suifitces. 

OOKOA'VO-OOK'YEX  (concopu^  hollow ; 
and  eonvexuB,  arched :  XotJ,  concave  on 
one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

CONGENTRATE  (con,  together  with ;  and 
omtrum,  a  centre :  Zot),  to  bring  nearer  to 
each  other ;  as,  to  concentrate  particles  of 
salt  by  evaporating  the  water  that  holds 
them  in  solution ;  or  to  concentrate  rays  of 
light  into  a  focus. 

OONCEPTACLE  {eonceptaailum,  a  recep- 
tarJe :  Zot),  in  Botany,  the  cases  contain- 
ing the  reproductive  organs  of  plants, 
which,  like  f^ms,  have  them  at  Uie  back  of 
the  leaves.  Also,  a  pericarp  of  one  valve, 
opening  longitudinally  ou  one  side,  and 
having  the  seeds  loose  in  it. 

CONCEPTION  (same  deri».\  in  Logic, 
the  simple  apprehension  or  perception 
which  we  have  of  anything,  without  pro- 
ceeding to  affirm  or  deny  anything  about 
it.  An  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  com- 
bine individuals  together,  through  some 
character  common  to  them  alH  Thus,  all 
kinds  of  triangles  resemble  each  other,  in 
having  three  sides. 

CONGEBTO  (harmony:  Raiy,  In  Music, 
apiece  composed  specifically  for  a  particular 
instrument^  which  is,  however,  at  times  ac- 
companied by  others. — OovcBRTO-onosai, 
the  grand  diorus  of  a  concert,  or  those 
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places  where  all  the  WTenl  parts  perform  ' 
or  play  together. 

OON'CHA  ikonOa,  a  shell :  GrX  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  larger  carity  of  the  external  ear, 
situated  before  the  nuatua  audUorhu,  or 
passage  Into  the  internal  ear. 

OONOHIF^RA    (komOU,   a  shell;    and 

8  hero,  I  besr :  ffr.),  a  cbu»  of  molluscs,  lir- 
ag  In  blyalve  shells.  Theyare  divided  Into 
two  sections,  those  with  and  those  without 
slphonal  tubes  for  respiration.  The  cockle 
Is  an  example  of  the  first,  the  oyster  and 
scallop  of  the  second  section. 

OON'OHOID  ikonehi,  a  shell ;  and  eidoB, 
form :  Or.),  in  Geometry,  the  name  of  a 
enrre  Inrented  by  Nlchomedes,  for  the  so- 
lution of  two  celebrated  geometrical  pro- 
blems, '  the  duplication  of  the  cube,'  and 
'the  trisectlon  of  an  angle.'  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  obserres  that  he  prefers  it  before 
other  cnrres,  or  even  the  conic  sections, 
in  the  constmction  of  cubic  and  biquadratic 
equations,  on  account  of  Its  simplicity. 

OONOHOUyAL  (same  deri».\  in  Minera- 
logy, a  term  applied  to  the  fracture  when 
there  is  a  convex  elevation  and  a  concave 
depression,  like  the  valve  of  a  shelt-flsh. 

OONCHOL'OGT   (konOtl,  a  sbeU;    and 
logos,  a  discourse :  Or.),  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  tnrancfa  of  the  science  of  Malacology, 
or  the  study  of  the  Mollnsca,  one  of  the 
great  subdivisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Conchology  has  reference  only  to  the  stmo- 
tore  and  shape  of  the  shells  with  which  the 
bodies  of  many  molluscs,  but  not  all,  are 
protected.   The  study  of  the  snlmals  be- 
longs to  the  mabusologist.     Carbonate  of 
lime  is  the  basis  of   shell,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  animal  matter.    It  is  secreted 
by  the  mantle  of  the  animal,  and  added 
li^er  by  layer  to  that  which  has  been  al- 
ready formed.    Shells  vary  in  texture,  some 
being  porcellanous,  others  nacreous    or 
pearly,  whilst  fibrous,  homy,  and  gUssy 
structures  may  be  seen  in  others.    In  some 
shells  there  sre  two  layers,  the  outer  ono 
composed  of  solid  prismatic  cells,  some- 
times resembling  minnte  oystals  placed 
side  by  side,  and  the  inner  one  a  nacreous 
layer,  which,  in  certain  large  shells,  jields 
the  mother  of  pearl  of  commerce.     The 
lustre  which  is  peculiar  to  mother  of  pearl 
has  been  found  to  arise  from  the  undular 
tlons  of  an  extremely  thin  membrane, 
which  alternates  with  layers  of  carbonate 
of  lime.    In  a  few  cases  the  shell  is  in- 
ternal ;  in  the  great  msjority  it  is  extemaL 
Of  the  sheU-bearlng  mollnsca,  three-fourths 
have  only  one  shell,  that  is,  are  univalve. 
Another  large  section  have  two  shells,  and 
are  therefore  termed  bivalves.   A  few  hsve 
more  pieces,  and  the  chitons,  which  are 
very  onlike  otbCT  shell-bearing  mollnsca, 
have  as  many  as  eight.   Shells  are  usually 
covered  with  a  skin,  epidermis,  or  perlos- 
tracnm,  sometimes  very  thin,  at  others 
thick ;    whilst  occasionslly  it  is  covered 
with  hair.    As  to  the  Vviyalyxs,  the  shells 
are  usually  spiral,  but  sometimes  conical, 
like  the  limpet's,  or  tubular.   The  cavity  is 
always  a  single  chamber,  except  amongst 
the  nantiii,  when  it  is  eameraied,  that  is, 
divided  into  several  chambers,  and  the 
mouth  is  frequently  closed  when  the  animal 


has  withdrawn  Into  Its  shell,  \fy  a  homy  or 
calcareous  plate,  called  the  operculum.  The 
upper  part  of  the  shell  is  the  tpire,  and  the 
point  of  this  the  apex.   The  whorls  twist 
round  a  central  axis,  oreohaneUa,  which  Is 
sometimes  open  or  hollow,  when  the  shell 
is  said  to  be  perforated,  the  hollow  itself 
being  termed  the  wmbUiau.   The  mouth  of 
the  shell  is  termed  the  aperture,  and  this  is 
often  produced  into  a  canal  below,  whilst 
the  msrgln,  with  its  outer  and  inner,  or 
columellar  lips,  is  styled  the  peristome.    In 
some  shells,  the  apex  is  broken  off,  and  then 
the  shell  Is  styled  deeoUated.    Bitalvks 
are  either  equtvalve,  when  the  two  valves 
are  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  or  inegvi- 
valee,  the  latter  being  the  case  when  one  c^ 
the  valves  adheres  to  a  foreign  substance. 
Most  bivalves  are  inegvMateral,  that  is,  one 
side  is  shortor  than  the  other  side.   The 
l)eak,  or  umbo,  near  the  hinge,  is  the  apes 
or  point  from  which  the  valve  begins  to 
grow.     The  vmhonea  are  either  straight, 
curved,  or  spiral;  and  sometimes  one  valve 
is  spiral  and  the  ottier  flat.   The  surface  of 
the  valves  is  often   marked  with  ridges 
which  radiate  from  the  beaks  to  the  mar- 
gin ;  or  with  concentric  ridge^  which  re- 
present the  stages  of  growth.    In  front  of 
the  beaks  there  Is  an  oval  space,  called  the 
lunule.    The  valves  are  fiwtened  together 
by  iin  elastic  ligament,  which  causes  them 
to  open  when  the  addu/Uor  muscles  inside 
the  shell  relax.  The  hinge  is  famished  with 
teeth,  which  differ  in  shape  and  number, 
and  afford  characters  for  distinguishing 
genera.    The  teeth  on  one  side  fit  into  pits 
on  the  other.  The  teeth  placed  Immediately 
under  the  umbo  are  called  hinge  or  can 
dinal  teeth :  those  to  the  side  are  termed 
lateraL     Looking  at  the  interior  of  the 
valves,  there  Is  usually  to  be  seen  eltlier  a 
single  rounded  depression  (when  the  shell 
Is  termed  monomyary),  or  two  sudi  depres- 
sions, when  it  Is  termed  dimyary.   Theae 
are  the  sites  of  the  attachments  of  the  ad- 
ductor muscles.   There  is  also  to  be  seen  a 
line,whlch  more  or  less  follows  the  direction 
of  the  margin  of  the  shell.  This  is  thepaJUal 
line,  and  Is  produced  by  the  margin  of  the 
mantle.  When  the  animal  possesses  retrae- 
tile  siphons,  tills  pallhd  line  usually  makes 
a  bend  inwards^  which  bend  is  termed  the 
palUal  Hnue.    In  describing  a  shell,  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  anterior  or  front 
side  is  that  to  which  the  beaks  turn,  whilst 
the  ligament  is  on  the  posterior  side.  When 
the  shell  is  placed  with  the  hinge  down- 
wards, the  beaks  being  tnmed  towards  the 
observer,  and  the  ligament  therefore  away 
from  him,  the  valve  on  his  left  hand  is  the 
left  valve,  and  the  other  the  right  valve. 

OONOHOM'ETBR  ikmusM,  i  aheU;  snd 
metron,  a  measure :  Or.),  an  instnmient  for 
measuring  shells. 

OOM'CLAVB  (eoHdavkm,  literally  shut 
np  with  one  key :  from  eon,  together  with ; 
and  clavU,  a  key :  LaL),  the  place  in  which 
the  cardinals  of  the  Bomish  church  meet 
for  the  election  of  a  pope :  also  the  aseemlOy 
of  cardinals.  The  latter  are  locked  np  in 
separate  aputments,  and  meet  once  a  day 
in  the  chapel  of  the  pontifical  palace  In 
which  they  are  assembled,  where  theii 
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TotcB,  given  on  a  slip  of  iK4>er,  are  cxa- ! 
mined.  This  continues  antil  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  are  in  favonr  of  one  person.  [See 
Adoratios.]  The  ambassado  .*s  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Spain,  have  a  ri^ht,  on  the 
part  of  their  respective  courts,  to  put  in  a 
veto  against  the  election  of  one  cardinal. 

CONOOOnON  QBoneoctio,  from  eoneoguo, 
I  digest :  IML),  in  Medicine,  the  process  by 
which  food  is  turned  into  cAyfe,  or  other- 
wise prepared  to  nourish  the  body. 

CON'OORD  {fianeordia,  from  evnoon^  har- 
monious :  LOU),  in  Music,  the  union  of  two 
or  more  sounds  pleasing  to  the  car.  The 
words  eoneord  and  harmony  are.  In  fact, 
tlie  same  thing,  though  custom  has  applied 
them  somewhat  differently. In  Gram- 
mar, tliat  part  of  syntax  which  treats  of 

the  agreement  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

In  Law,  an  agreement  between  the  parties 
in  a  flne,  made  by  leave  of  the  court. 

OONOOR'DANCE  \eoncofrdOt  I  harmonize 
with :  LaL\  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in 
which  the  leading  words  used  In  scripture 
are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  reference 
Is  made  to  the  various  places  in  which  they 
occur;  that  the  student  may  determine  the 
meaning  of  any  passage,  by  collating  it  with 
another.  The  first  (Concordance  was  com- 
plied in  1282.  The  best  English  Concordance 
is  that  of  Cntden,  published  in  1737. 

CONCORDAT  (fioneordOt  I  agree  with: 
JDot),  a  treaty  or  public  act  of  agreement 
between  the  pope  and  any  prince,  relative 
to  ecclesiastical  matters. 

OON'CRETE  ic<merttu»t  grown  together : 
Lot.).  In  Logic-,  a  concrete  term  expresses  the 
notion  derived  from  the  view  taken  of  any 
object,  with  reference  to,  or  as  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  that  which  furnished  the  no- 
tion :— thus,  fodisht  or  foci.  When  the 
notion  is  expressed  wiUiont  any  such  refer- 
ence, it  is  an  abstrtut  term  .'—thus,  faUy. 

A  builder's  term  for  a  mixture  of  mortar 
and  gravel,  frequently  employed  on  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  building. 

00N0RB'TION8(«mcretio,from  eoncreseo, 
I  grow  along  with :  Zot),  Mosbid.  in  ani- 
mal economy,  hard  substances  that  occar 
sinnally  make  their  appearance  In  different 
parts  of  the  body,  as  well  In  the  solids  as  in 
those  cavities  destined  to  contain  fluids:  in 
the  former,  they  are  denominated  ouifiea- 
tUnu;  in  the  latter,  ealeuH. 

OONCUeCSlON  OF  THE  BRAIN  (eoneuHo, 
I  shake :  LaL),  in  Surgery,  an  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  brain,  in  consequence  of 
sudden  and  violent  pressure  upon  it.  The 
effect  Is  generally  termed  a  stunning.  It 
must  be  watched  with  great  care ;  since  the 
patient  may  seem  to  recover  from  the  in- 
sensibility, &&,  while  dangerous  Inflam- 
mation is  going  on. 

CONDENSA'TION  (pondeMotio,  from  eon- 
denao,  I  press  close  together :  Lot.),  the  act 
by  which  a  body  is  rendered  more  dense, 
compact,  and  heavy.  Hence  condensation 
stands  opposed  to  ranfaetion.  The  term  is 
generally  applied  to  the  conversion  of  va- 
pour into  a  fluid. 

OONDBN'SBR  (eondefuo,  I  press  otose  to- 
gether: LaU\  a  pneumatic  machin*  by 
which  a  volume  of  air  may  be  reduced  into 
a  ninch  tfuialler  spare.    It  Is  like  an  air 


pump,  except  that  the  valves  are  reversed, 
opening  intoards  Instead  of  otOwards  ;  and 
is  used  to  force  a  large  quantity  of  air  Into 
a  given  space.— Also,  that  part  of  a  steam 
engine  to  which  the  steam  passes  from  the 
cylinder,  and  where  it  is  reduced  to  the 
liquid  state  by  cold  water. 

CONDITION  (fiondUio:  LaL\  in  Law,  a 
restraint  annexed  to  a  thing,  so  that  by 
non-performance,  the  party  shall  receive 
loss,  and  by  the  performance,  advantage.  It 
is  most  generally  used  to  slgni^  a  term,  on 
which  a  grant  is  made.  Conditions  are  pre- 
cedent when  anything  is  obtained  by  per- 
formance of  them :  subaeqtienit  when  they 
are  not  to  be  performed  untH  after  acquisi- 
tion. If  the  breach  of  a  condition  can  be 
compensated  for,  the  party  breaking  It  will 
generally  be  relieved  from  the  consequences 
in  equity. — Coxditiosal  PROPOsiTioir, 
in  Logic,  that  which  asserts  the  dependence 
of  one  categorical  proposition  on  another. 
Thus,  '  if  the  <diild  falls,  it  wiU  be  hurt.* 
The  proposition  from  which  the  other  re- 
sults Is  the  antecedent:  the  result  is  the 

eonaequeal. Costditioxal  Stllooish,  a 

syllogism.  In  which  the  reasoning  depends 
on  a  conditional  proposition.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  constructive  and  destructive.  '  If  a 
Is  equal  to  b,  o  is  equal  to  d,  but  a  is 
equal  to  B,  therefore  o  is  equal  to  d,*  is  eon- 
stnictiML  *  If  A  is  equal  to  b,  o  is  equal  to  d, 
but  A  is  not  equal  to  b,  therefore  o  Is  not 
equal  to  d,'  is  destructive. 

CON'DOR,  a  very  large  kind  of  vulture, 
fthe  Sareoramphus  gryphu*  of  ornitholo- 
gists), the  size  of  which,  however,  was 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  earlier  writers. 
It  is  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  the 
expanded  wings  measure  about  nine  feet. 
The  condor  selects  its  breeding  place  at  a 
height  of  more  than  10,000  feet  on  the 
Andes.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  dead  carcases ; 
but  two  will  occasionally  unite  In  over- 
powering and  bearing  away  even  large 
animals. 

CONDOTTIBOII  (Jtal).  These  were  men 
who,  in  the  middle  ages,  raised  corps  of 
soldiers  at  their  own  expense,  and  then 
entered  the  service  of  some  prince  or 
government.  Such  soldien  of  fortune 
were  turbulent  and  rapacious,  and  fre- 
quently robbed  their  employers.  An  Eng- 
lishman, Sir  John  Hawkwood,  who  died  at 
Florence  In  1393,  was  one  of  the  last 

CONDUCTOR  (Xat,  from  eonduco,  I 
lead),  in  Electrical  experiments,  a  body 
capta>le  of  transmitting  the  electric  fluid. 
It  is  called  also  anon^eleetrfc  ;  for,  unless  in- 
sulated, it  will  not  exhibit  electrical  excite- 
ment, the  electricity  being  carried  off  along 
it  as  fast  as  it  is  communicated  to  or  excited 
upon  it.  The  metals  are  the  best  conduc- 
tors :  resinous  substances  are  very  bad  ones. 
Bodies  incapable  of  transmitting  electricity 
are  called  nonconductors;  and,  because 
electrldty  may  be  communicated  to  or  ex- 
cited upon  them,  without  artlflcial  Inso- 
lation, they  are  termed  eleefrfes.  There 
is  no  body  a  perfect  conductor,  or  a  perfect 
non-conductor.  The  non-conducting  power 
depends  very  much  on  Uie  extent  of  non- 
conducting surface. — Liohtktxo  Ooai- 
DUCTOB,  a  pointed  metallic  rod  fixed  to  tli« 
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upper  parts  of  baildlngs  to  Becnre  them 
from  the  effects  of  Ifghtnlnflr.  It  Is  con- 
nected with  the  earth,  or,  what  Is  better, 
the  nearest  water,  by  a  good  conductor, 
which  is  snfflctently  thick  not  to  be  melted 
in  trassraitting  the  electricity  ;  and  which 
where  attached  to  the  wall,  is  insulated  by 
Don-condnctors,  so  that  tlie  electricity  may 
not  be  diverted  to  the  building,  instead  of 
passing  harmlessly  away. 

OON'DTJIT  (Fr.),  a  subterraneous  or  con- 
cealed aqueduct.  The  ancient  Romans  ex- 
ceiled  in  them,  and  formed  the  lower  parts, 
through  which  the  water  ran,  with  a  ce- 
ment of  such  an  excellent  quality,  that  It 
has  become  as  hard  as  the  stone  itself 
which  it  was  employed  to  join. Con- 
duits, in  modem  times,  are  generally  pipes 
of  wood.  Iron,  or  pottery,  for  conveying  the 
water  from  the  main  spring,  or  reservoirs, 
to  the  different  places  where  it  is  required. 

OONDU'PLICATE  (etmduplieo.  I  double 
together :  Lot.),  in  Botany,  a  leaf  Is  said  to 
be  conduplicate  when  it  is  folded  laterally 
in  the  bud,  like  an  oak  leaf.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  embryo  in  a  section  of 
cruciferous  plants,  where  the  cotyledons 
are  bent  and  the  radicle  is  enclosed  between 
their  folds. 

0ONa)YLE  (kondtdoa,  a  knuckle :  6r.\  In 
Bargerjt  a  rounded  protuberance  on  the  end 
of  a  bone ;  a  knuckle. 

0ONa>YL0ID  (konduJos,  a  knuckle ;  and 
gido9,  form :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  the  oohdy- 
iA>iD  PBOOxm,  or  Condyle,  is  the  posterior 
of  the  two  protuberances  which  are  placed 
at  the  upper  side  of  the  back  of  the  under 
Jaw.  By  this  the  jaw  is  articulated  to  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
anterior  of  the  protuberances  Is  called  the 
coronoid  process. 

CONB  (konoM :  Or.\  in  Geometry,  a  solid 
figure  having  a  circle  for  Its  base,  and  its 
top  terminating  in  a  point  or  vertex,  like  a 
sugar-loaf.  A  right  cone  has  its  axis  per- 
pendicular to  its  base,  and  its  sides  equal. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  right-angled  plane  triangle  about 
one  of  its  perpendicular  sides.  Any  other 
cone  is  dbtigne.  To  find  the  curve  surface 
of  a  cone,  multiply  half  the  product  of  the 
circumference  of  the  base  by  the  slant  side. 
If  the  area  of  the  base  be  added  to  this,  the 
sum  is  the  whole  surface.  The  solidity  of 
ft  cone  is  aaeertained  by  multiplying  one- 
third  of  the  product  of  its  base  by  its  alti- 
tude. The  /nutum  cf  a  com  is  that  part 
which  remains  after  cutting  off  the  upper 
portion  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base.  To 
ascertain  the  solidity  of  such  a  frustum  add 
the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  two  ends 
to  the  product  of  the  two  diameters,  and 
multiply  the  sum  by  the  height  and  by  -2618. 
•^Com,  in  Botany,  the  fruit  of  several 
trees  forming  the  order  of  OanifercB.  It  is 
composed  of  woody  scales,  variously  shaped, 

each  having  a  seed  at  the  base. In  Con- 

ehology,  a  univalve  sheU,  some  specimens 
of  which  bring  very  large  prices,  on  account 

of   their  beauty  and  rarity. Coirs  of 

RATB,  in  Optics,  the  aggregate  of  the  rays 
which  proceed  from  a  luminous  point,  or 
Crnm  a  single  point  of  a  luminous  pbjcct. 

00VFBC7I0N  (amfeetio,  a  composing: 


Lot),  a  sweetmeat  or  anything  prepared 
with  sugar.  It  also  signifies  a  liquid  or  sofi 
electuary,  of  which  there  are  various  sorts 

CONFED'ERACT  {eonfaderatiot  an  a«rree 
ment :  Lot),  in  Law,  a  combination  of  twa 
or  more  persons  to  do  some  damage  oi 
injury  to  another,  or  to  commit  some  un- 
lawful  act. In  Politics,  the  alliance  of  in- 
dependent states,  for  some  common  object. 

CONFERYA'CEiE,  a  large  division  of  Al- 
gte,  principally  microscopical  plants,  which 
abound  wherever  there  is  water  or  damp  air. 
They  are  composed  of  articulated  threads, 
and  are  usually  of  a  green  colour.  What  haa 
been  called  'meteoric  paper'  consists  of  a 
matted  sheet  of  some  species  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  pool  which  afterwards  dries  up. 
Closely  allied  plants  sometimes  occur  In  the 
sea,  in  -such  abundance  that  they  discolour 
it.  These  are  of  a  red  colour,  and  sailors  have 
glren  the  name  of  sea-sawdust  to  them. 
The  Red  sea  is  supposed  to  acquire  its 
name  from  the  tinge  communicated  to  it 
by  such  plants.  The  word  Conferva  comes 
from  confervere,  to  boll,  from  the  bubbles 
given  off  by  the  plants. 

CONFES'SION  ieon/etdo,  from  eonJUeor,  I 
acknowledge:  lMt.\  in  a  Legal  sense,  the 
acknowledgmeut  of  something  prejudicial 

to  the  person  making  the  declaration. 

In  Theology,  a  public  declaration  of  one's 
faith,  or  the  faith  of  a  public  body.  Also  a 
part  of  the  Liturgy,  in  which  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt  is  made  by  the  whole  congre- 
gavion.  Among  the  Jews,  it  was  a  custom, 
on  the  annual  feast  of  expiation,  for  the 
high-priest  to  make  confession  of  sins  to 
Qod  m  the  name  of  the  whole  people.  — 
AuBioniiAB  CoNFBSSioK,  a  private  confes- 
sion or  acknowledgment  of  sins,  made  by 
each  individual  in  the  Romish  and  Greek 
churches  to  the  priest.  [See  Aubioulab 
COHPCS8ION.3 

CONPESSIOW  OP  PAITH,  ft  formulary, 
detailing  the  opinions  held  by  a  religious 
community.  Tlie  Apostles',  Athanaslan, 
and  NIcene  creeds,  are  the  most  ancient  of 
such  formularies.  In  addition  to  these, 
Roman  Catholics  refer  to  the  decreed  and 
catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the 
creed  of  Plus  IT.,  as  of  primary  authority, 
to  the  rule  of  faith  of  Yerronius,  and  the 
exposition  of  Bossuet,  &c,  as  of  secondary. 
The  symbol  of  Mogila  Is  the  most  authentic 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of^the  Greek 
Church.  The  89  Articles,  the  Articles  of 
the  86th  canon,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  the  Homilies,  are  authorized  state- 
ments of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  confession  of  Augsburg, 
the  articles  of  Smalcald,  Luther's  great 
and  little  catechisms,  and  the  'form  of 
concord,'  detail  the  doctrines  of  the  Lu- 
theran church.  The  confession  of  the 
'tTestminster  assembly  Is  the  formula  of 
the  Scottish  church,  last  drawn  up. 

CONFBS'SOR  {Lat^  from  eon/UeoTt  I  ao> 
knowledge),  in  Church  History,  one  who 
has  proclaimed  his  faith  in  difficult  and 
trying  circumstances,  without  his  zeal  hav- 
ing  been  tested  to  the  extent  of  martyrdom. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  priest, 

who  hears  confessions,  and  is  empowered 
to  grant  absolution  to  those  who  confess. 
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The  person  whose  confession  he  hears  fs 
called  his  penltoit ;  and  the  seat,  or  cell,  In 
which  he  sits  to  hear  confessions  is  called 
the  €onfe$$tonal. 

CONPIGURATIOir  (eenflgurccttOf  from 
eonjlguro,  I  fashion  after :  LaL),  In  Astro- 
logy, the  aspects  of  the  planets  at  a  certain 
time.  The  astrologers  pretended  that  the 
stars,  in  a  given  conflguratlon,  aided  or  op- 
posed each  other  in  their  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  Indfvidoals. 

CONFIRMATION  (fionfirmettlo,  from  eon- 
flrmo,  I  strengthen :  LaL),  the  act  or  cere- 
mony in  the  Christian  church  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  by  which  baptized  persons  are 
confirmed  in  their  baptismal  tows.  The 
ceremony  Is  performed  by  the  bishop ;  and 
the  antiquity  of  it  is,  by  all  ancient  writers, 
carried  as  high  as  the  apostles,  upon  whose 
example  and  practice  It  Is  founded.  In  the 
Romish  church  it  is  considered  a  sacrament. 

• GOKViBMATiov,  in  Law,  an  assurance 

of  title,  by  the  oonreyance  of  an  estate  or 
right  in  esse,  from  one  person  to  another, 
l>y  which  a  possession  is  made  perfect,  &c. 

CoirriBMATiov,  in  Rhetoric,  the  third 

I»art  of  an  oration,  in  which  the  orator  un- 
dertakes to  prove  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion advanced  in  his  narration. 

CONFISCATION  (eonflaeatio,  from  eon- 
fleeo,  I  seise  for  the  public  treasury :  Lot), 
in  Law,  the  condemnation  and  adjudication 
of  goods  or  effects  to  the  public  treasury. 

OON'FLUBNT  (con/Iuaia,  flowing  into: 
L(U,\  in  Botany,  a  term  for  parts  that  have 
grown  together,  so  that  the  line  of  junction 
is  not  visible.— —In  Anatomy,  two  bones 
are  said  to  be  confluent,  when,  having  been 
originally    separate,    they    have  become 

blended  together. In  Medical  Science, 

running  together,  and  spreading  over  a 
large  surface  of  the  body,  as  tlie  confluent 
small-pox. 

CONFORM'ABLB,  in  Geology,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  stratum  that  lies  upon  another 
parallel  wise.  If  a  stratum  lies  upon  the 
edges  of  the  strata  below,  it  is  said  to  be 
unconformable.  Unconformity  shows  that 
the  lower  strata  had  been  disturbed,  and 
probably  denuded,  before  the  upper  stratum 
had  been  deposited. 

CONFORMATION  (fionformaUo,  from 
eon/ormo,  I  put  together:  LaU),  the  par- 
tieular  texture  or  structure  of  a  body,  or 
disposition  of  the  parts  which  compose  it. 

Mal-oovformatiok,  or  If d^ormation, 

in  Anatomy,  denotes  some  defect  in  the 
first  rudiments,  by  which  a  person  is  bom 
either  crooked,  or  with  some  part  of  the 
body  unduly  proportioned,  Ac. 

CONFOR'MTST  {fimtformU,  similar :  LaL), 
in  Ecclesiastical  concerns,  one  that  con- 
forms to  the  Bstablished  Church ;  the  sece- 
ders  or  dissenters  from  which  are  called 
Nort'-eonformUAa, 

CONFU'CIUS,  DOCTRINES  OF.  These 
relate  to  morals  and  politics,  and  are  the 
foundation  of  the  ethics  and  system  of  go- 
vernment of  the  Chinese,  who  have  built 
innumerable  temples  to  him,  where  they  do 
him  service.  The  philosopher's  real  name 
was  Koong-foo^se,  which  has  been  Lati- 
nised into  its  present  form  by  Europeans. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  some 


placing  it  four  and  a  half  centuries,  others 
three  and  a  half  centuries  before  our  era. 
His  writings,  which  form  nine  works,  hava 
become  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese. 
They  inculcate  the  duty  of  entire  submis- 
sion of  children  to  parents.  As  a  ruler 
stands  in  the  relation  of  a  father  to  his 
subjects,  the  doctrine  of  submission  has 
been  extended  from  families  to  the  nation, 
and  hence  the  memory  of  Confucius  has  al- 
ways been  revered  by  the  emperors.  He 
laid  down  the  excellent  rule  that  we  ought 
to  treat  others  as  we  would  have  them  to 
treat  us.  That  he  leaned  towards  predesti- 
nation, and  the  prediction  of  events.  Is  not 
wonderful.  He  thought  that  the  human 
body  is  composed  of  two  principles,  one  of 
which,  at  the  period  of  their  separation, 
descends  into  the  earth,  the  other  is  in- 
visible, and  ascends  into  the  air.  The  spi- 
ritual part  of  the  good  man  is  permitted  to 
visit  its  former  abode  on  earth,  or  rather 
the  hall  or  temple  which  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  Chinese  to  erect,  and  wherein  they  per- 
form sacred  rites  to  the  memory  of  their 
an  cestors.  He  seem  s  not  to  have  conceived 
of  a  Deity  with  a  personal  being  or  form. 
He  maintained  that  out  of  nothing  there 
cannot  possibly  be  produced  anything ;  that 
material  bodies  must  have  existed  from  all 
eternity ;  that  the  cause  or  principle  of 
things  must  have  had  a  co-extstence  with 
the  things  themselves;  that  therefore  this 
cause  Is  also  eternal,  infinite,  indestructible, 
without  limits,  omnipotent  and  omnipre- 
sent Since  the  time  of  Confucius,  the 
Buddhist  religion  has  entered  China,  and 
brought  with  it  idols  and  images,  objects 
always  needed  to  fix  the  attention  and  ex- 
cite the  devotion  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

OON'GE  (confer,  to  take  leave  of :  Fr.),  In 
Architecture,  the  small  eurvature  at  each 
end  of  the  shaft,  termed  also  the  apophyge 
iapofugo,  I  fly  away :  Or.).  When  the  conge 
Is  in  the  form  of  a  qtutrter  round,  or  eeMniu, 
it  is  called  a  ewelHng  eongi;  but  when  in 
the  form  of  a  cavetto,  a  hoUow  eongi. 

CONGE'  D'ELIRB  (JFV.\  in  Becleslastiral 
afiTalra,  the  king's  permission  to  a  dean  and 
chapter.  In  the  time  of  a  vacancy,  to  choose  a 
bishop.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  fonn,  for  tlie 
person  named  in  the  writ  must  be  chosen. 

CONGELATION  (eongeloHo,  a  freezing : 
Lat),  such  a  change  produced  by  cold  in  a 
fluid  l>ody,  that  it  quits  its  liquid  state  and 
becomes  a  solid. 

OON'GER  {LaL),  a  voracious  marine  eel. 
the  Conger  mdgaria  of  naturaliftta  Ii  ha^ 
been  taken  on  the  Cornish  coast,  more  than 
ten  feet  long,  and  weighing  130  lbs. 

CONGB'RIES  {LaL),  a  collection  of  several 
particles  or  bodies  united  into  one  mass  or 
aggregate. 

CONGESTION  {eongero,  I  accumulate: 
LaL),  in  Medicine,  an  unnatural  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels,  or 
any  part  of  the  sanguin  If erous  system'.  Con- 
gestion  of  the  brain,  liver,  or  lungs,  is  often 
the  effect  of  fevers,  though  usually  conse- 
quent on  a  previous  morbid  state  of  these 
organs. 

CONGLOM'ERATB  (fionglomero,  I  heap 
together :  LaL),  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for 
flowere  growing  on  a  branching  peduncle  or 
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foot-stalk,  npon  ahort  padlcles  closely  com- 
pacted togetber. In  Mineralogy,  a  sort 

of  pudding-stone  composed  of  pebbles  of 
quarts,  fllat,  sUldoas  slate,  ftc,  cemented 

togetber. CkHroLOVsaATi     Gland,    In 

Anatomy,  a  gland  composed  of  many  smaller 
glands,  whose  excretory  ducts  unite  In  a 
common  one,  as  tbe  salivary  glands. 

CMNGRBQATIONALISTS  {eongreffaHo^ta 
association:  Xot),  In  Cburch  History,  a 
sect  of  Protestants  who  reject  all  church 
government,  except  tbatof  a  single  congre- 
gation, whirli,  they  maintain,  has  the  right 
to  choose  its  own  pastor  and  govern  Itself. 
They  have  been  called  Broiimittg,  from  their 
founder :  and,  latterly,  IndtpendentM.  They 
believe  in  the  Trinity,  predestination,  total 
depravity,  particular  redemption,  effectual 
grace,  and  final  perseveranca 

OON 'GRES8  (fiongre$9U>,  from  wngredto,  I 
meet :  JLatOt  an  assembly  of  envoys,  com- 
missioners, deputies,  Ac,  from  different 
courts,  who  meet  to  concert  measures  for 
their  common  good,  or  to  adjust  their 
mutual  concerns.  Having  exchanged  their 
credentials,  the  envoys  of  the  different 
powers  carry  on  their  negotiatioQS  directly 
with  each  other,  or  by  the  intervention  at 
a  mediator,  either  in  a  common  hall,  or  at 
their  own  residences,  by  turns,  or^if  there 
is  a  mediator,  in  his  residence.  These  ne- 
gotiations are  conthmed.  either  by  writing 
or  by  verbal  communication,  until  the  com- 
missioners can  agree  upon  a  treaty,  or  until 
one  of  the  powers  dissolves  the  congress 
by  recalling  its  minister. Oovqbmbb  of 

THB    UVITBO   8TATBS    OF  AXXKIOA.     The 

assembly  of  senators  and  representatives  of 
the  several  states  of  North  America,  form- 
ing the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  is 
designated,  in  the  constitution  of  the  gene- 
ral government  by  this  title.  It  consists 
of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives, 
each  constituting  a  distinctand  independent 
branch.— The  house  of  rqtrumUaUve^lB 
chosen  every  two  years,  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states ;  and  the  voters  and  electors 
are  required  to  have  the  same  qnaliflcations 
as  are  requisite  for  choosing  the  members  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  in  which  they  vote. 
Bach  state,  however  small  its  population, 
Is  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative ; 
but  upon  the  whole  population  there  cannot 
be  more  than  one  for  every  80,000  persons, 
and  the  number  of  representatives  appor- 
tioned to  each  state  is  altered  every  ten 
years.  Ho  penoa  can  be  a  representative 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
flve  yean,  and  been  seven  years  a  citisoi 
of  the  united  States,  and  who  is  not, 
when  elected,  an  inhabitant  of  that  state 
in  which  he  has  been  chosen.  No  other 
Quallflcatlons  are  required.— The  tmutU  is 
composed  of  two  senators  from  each  states 
who  are  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  for  six  years;  and  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  so  that  one-third  of  them  is, 
or  may  be,  changed  by  a  new  election  every 
second  year.  No  person  can  be  a  senator 
who  is  not  thirty  years  of  age,  and  has  not 
been  nine  years  a  citisen  of  the  United 
States,  and  Is  not,  when  elected,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  state  for  which  he  is  chosen. 


The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  senators  and  representativetf 
are  appointed  by  the  state  legislatures. 
Bach  house  determines  the  rules  of  its  own 
proceedings,  and  has  power  to  punish  its 
members  for  disorderly  conduct.  Neither 
house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  can, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjoam 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  In  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
sitting.  The  senators  and  representatives 
are  entitled  to  receive  a  compensation,  pro- 
vided by  law,  for  their  services,  from  the 
treasury.  They  are  also  privileged  from 
arrests,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony, 
or  breaches  of  the  peace,  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  session  of  their  respective 
houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  it.    

OON'ORSYB  BOOK'BT,  so  named  from 
Its  inventor.  Sir  W.  Oongreve,  a  formi- 
dable weapon  of  destruction,  consisting  of  a 
tnbuhur  ease  of  copper  or  iron,  filled  with 
combustibles,  if^lch  is  impelled  against  the 
hostile  ranks  of  an  army,  or  the  walls  of  a 
fortress.  Congreve  rockets  were  first  used 
in  the  attack  on'  Boulogne  in  1806.  Careast 
roefests,  as  those  for  bombardment  are 
ealled,  are  armed  with  strong  iron  conical 
heads,  pierced  with  boles,  and  containing 
a  substance  as  hard  and  solid  as  iron  itself 
which,  when  once  inflamed,  is  inextinguish- 
able, and  scatters  Its  burning  particles  in 
every  direction.  When  this  substance  la 
oonsumed,  Uie  ball  explodes  like  a  grenade. 
The  rocket  is  projected  horlzontiQly,  and 
whixses  loudly  as  it  files  through  the  air. 
Oongreve  rockets  were  at  first  considered  a 
most  important  invention,  but  experience 
has  shown  tha{  In  the  field  they  are  nmch 
leas  eflicient  than  the  common  artillery,  au'1 
in  sieges  do  less  injury  than  red-hot  sho' 
and  bombs. 

OONao  SBCTIONS,  in  Geometry,  sudi 
curved  lines  as  are  produced  by  the  inter 
section  of  a  plane  and  a  cone.  The  different 
positions  of  an  intersecting  plane  give  rise 
to  five  different  figures  or  sections,  vix. 
the  tricmglet  formed  by  a  plane  passing 
through  the  vertex;  the  parabola,  by  a 
plane  passing  through  one  side,  and  parallel 
to  a  plane  touching  the  other ;  the  AyMrboto, 
by  a  plane  passing  through  one  side,  but 
not  parallel  with  a  plane  touching  the 
opposite  side ;  the  efrele,  by  a  plane  passing 
through  both  sides  and  cuttlnigofl  a  right 
cone  containing  the  vertex ;  and  the  eUipao, 
by  a  plane  passing  through  both  sides 
obliquely.  The  parabola,  hyperbola,  and 
ellipse,  aro  the  only  curves  which  are  pecn- 
liariy  conic  sections. 

OOISIVRBJE  (contts,  a  cone ;  and  foro,  I 
bear :  Lot.),  in  Botany,  a  natural  order  of 
trees  and  shrubs  which  are  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  tbe  globe.  They  are  most 
important  to  mankind  for  their  resins, 
among  which  are  turpentine,  pitch,  Canad;i 
balsam,  Ac ;  and  for  their  timber,  under 
the  names  of  fir,  pine,  deal,  cedar,  &c.  The 
fruit  usually  forms  what  Is  termed  a  cone, 
a  more  or  less  ovoid  mass  of  scales,  at  the 
base  ot  eaCh  of  which  are  one  or  two  seeds. 
The  ovule  has  no  covering,  but  receives 
the  fertilising  pollen  through  the  foramop 
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wlthoat  the  Inteirention  of  a  sttflrma, 
Henoe  they  have  been  placed  in  a  class 
called  Oymnogens  (gumnos,  naked:  Or.). 
In  the  genera  of  Pinus,  AMes.  Larlx,  and 
Oedrus,  the  leares  are  long  and  Blender, 
whence  the  Germans  term  the  species 
needle-trees.  Bnt  In  other  genera  the 
leaves  are  broad.  Some  of  the  loftiest  trees 
In  the  world  belong  to  this  order;  the  Wel- 
llngtoniaof  Oallfomla,and  the  Douglas  and 
Lambert  Pines  of  North  America,  are  more 
than  100  feet  high.  The  beautifol  Norfolk 
Island  Pine,  the  Hvov  Pine  of  Tasmania, 
and  the  Cowub  Pine  of  New  Zealand,  are 
also  lofty  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  Daoydla  in  New  Zealand  no  larger 
than  mosses.  To  this  order  belong  the 
varlons  species  of  Cbdab,  Juviprb,  Or- 
PBS88,  Larch,  Pm,  and  Fib.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  vegetable  remains  found  fossi- 
lised in  the  state  of  coal  consists  apparently 
of  extinct  coniferons  trees. 

OONIOTH  ikOMUM,  from  kBnao,  I  whirl 
about :  Chr.t  on  account  of  its  Intoxicating 
effects),  in  Botany,  a  genns  of  plants,  nat. 
ord.  UmbelU/erai  Including  the  common 
Hemlock,  O.  tnaculatum,  a  poisonous  plant, 
from  which  an  alkaloid,  eoTtki,  or  ebfSlne, 
used  in  medicine,  is  obtained. 

OON'JVOAL  RIGHTS  ^M^ttflKUis.  belong- 
ing to  marriage :  Lot).  The  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights  is  a  species  of  matrimonial 
suit,  which  may  be  brought  either  by  the 
wife  or  husband  against  the  party  who  Is 
living  in  a  state  of  separation. 

OON'JTTGATB  {eonjugOt  I  join  together : 
Lai).  OoKJUOATB  Axis,  in  Geometry,  that 

which  crosses  another  axis. Cokjuoatb 

DiAXBTBB,  the  shortest  axis  of  an  ellipsis. 

CovJUOATB  Htpbbbolas,  hyperbolas 

having  the  same  axis,  but  in  contrary 
order. 

CONJUGATION  (eof^iifluxtio,  a  combining: 
Lat)t  in  Anatomy,  is  applied  to  a  pair  of 
nerves,  arising  together,  and  serving  the 

same  operation,  sensation,  or  motion. 

COKJ0GATIOK,  in  Grammar,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  several  inflections  or  variations 
of  a  verb,  in  their  different  voices,  moods, 
tenses,  numbers,  and  persons. 

OONJUNCTION  ieonjuncttOt  from  eoi»- 
fungo,  I  Join  together :  £a£.),  in  Astronomy, 
the  meeting  of  two  or  more  stars  or  planets 
in  the  same  point  of  the  heavens.  It  Is 
either  true  or  apparent.  JYue  conjunction 
is  when  a  right  line,  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  through  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  bodies,  would  pass  through  that  of  the 
other.  Apparent  eonjtmctton  is  when  a  line 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  would  not 
pass  through  the  centres  of  both  bodies.  The 
moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  when 
they  meet  In  the  same  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  happens  every  month ;  and  eclipses 
of  the  sun  are  always  occasioned  by  the 
conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  or  near 
the  nodes  of  the  ecliptic. — OovjtniOTios, 
In  Grammar,  an  indeclinable  word,  or  par- 
ticle, which  serves  to  join  words  and  sen- 
tences together. 

OONTTATE  leomtatuB,  bom  at  the  same 
time :  Xot),  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for  leaves, 
which  are  united  at  their  bases,  as  In  the 
garden  honeysuckle. In  Anatomy,  the 


term  connate  signifies  that  the  oesiflca^r 
of  the  common  fibrous  or  cartilaginous 
bases  of  two  bones  proceeds  from  one  point 
or  centre,  and  so  converts  snch  bases  into 
one  bone. 

OONNITENT  (omniveo,  I  wink :  Lot),  in 
Botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  divisions  of 
a  calyx  when  they  arch  inwards. — — Conn- 
VBNT  Yaltbs,  In  Anatomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  valvular  folds  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  canals,  which  are  so  disposed  as 
to  retard,  while  at  the  same  time  they  per- 
mit (connive  at),  the  passage  of  the  contents 
of  such  canals. 

OONNOISSETT'R  {Fr.,  trom  eomnattre,  to 
know),  a  critical  judge  or  master  of  any  art, 
particularly  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  the 
belles  lettres. 

CONOID  {konoe,  a  cone ;  and  eUUUt  form : 
Or.),  in  Geometry,  a  solid  formed  by  the  re- 
volution of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis. 
—  In  Anatomy,  a  gland  found  In  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  called  the  pineal 
gland  from  Its  lesemblance  to  a  cone  or 
pine-apple. 

CON'QUBST  iamquSte :  Fr.),  the  right  over 
property  or  territory  acquired  in  war.  It 
presupposes  a  just  war,  and  is  generally  ad- 
mitted as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  Con- 
quest may  respect  either  persons  or  things : 
It  may  apply  to  a  whole  nation,  or  to  a  single 
town  or  province ;  and  it  may  be  temporary 
or  permanent.  Where  persons  are  not 
found  in  arms,  but  are  included  as  inhabit- 
ants of  a  town  or  province  which  has  sur- 
rendered, they  are  treated  generally  as  sub- 
jects. The  original  allegiance  to  their  own 
government  is  suspended,  and  they  come 
under  ah  implied  obligation  to  the  con- 
queror, to  submit  to  his  orders,  and  to 
demean  themselves,  for  the  time,  as  faithful 
subjects.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
conqueror  generally  leaves  them  in  posses- 
sion of  their  property,  and  punishes  them 
only  for  rebellious  or  traitorous  conduct. 
It  is  not  usual,  in  modem  times,  to  change 
the  fundamental  laws  of  a  conquered 
country ;  but  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
conqueror  so  to  do  is  conceded  by  the  law  of 
nations.  

CONSANGUmOTT  (fionaangtdnUae :  from 
eonsangvtneuSf  related  by  blood :  Lat.),  the 
relation  whlcn  subsists  between  persons 
who  are  sprung  from  the  same  stock  or 
common  ancestor,  in  distinction  from  afll- 
nlty,  or  relation  by  marriage.  It  terminates 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  degree,  except  in 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  in  which  case 
it  Is  continued  to  infinity. 

OON'SOBIPT  (LaU,  from  ooiuorOo,  I  write 
together),  in  Boman  Antiquity,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  senaton  o£  Rome.  The 
number  of  senators  was  increased  to  900 
when  the  Lueeree  were  incorporated  with 
the  Roman  people,  as  a  third  tribe.  Sulla 
Increased  their  number  to  fiOO  or  000 :  Julius 
Oaasar  to  iWO ;  and  it  afterwards  became 
1000,  but  was  subsequently  reduced  to  6oa 

OovsGBiPT,  in  the  French  armies,  an 

enrolled  soldier  or  recruit. 

OONSCRIPnON  (eonaertptio,  from  same), 
the  enlisting  those  Inhabitants  of  a  country 
who  are  capable  of  bearing  anns.  by  a  com- 
pulsory levy,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 
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Tower,  Dover  Outle,  and  a  few  other  places, 
are  still  appointed  by  the  crown.  It  Is  now 
the  title  of  an  officer  under  the  magtstrateB, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  whose 
duty  principally  consists  In  seizing  and 
secnrlng  persons  gnllty  of  tumnltiuuT  of- 
fences. There  are  both  high  constables 
and  petty  constables;  the  former  are 
chosen  at  the  coort-Ieets  of  the  hundred 
over  which  th^  preside,  or,  in  default  of 
that,  by  the  justices  of  the  quarter  sessions, 
and  are  removable  by  the  same  authority 
that  appoints  them.  The  duties  of  a  high 
constable,  as  far  as  concerns  the  preserva* 
tlon  of  the  peace,  are  now  nominaL  The 
petty  constables  were  formerly  chosen  by 
the  Jnry  of  the  court-leet,  or,  if  no  court 
was  held,  they  were  appointed  by  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  At  present,  when  any 
are  appointed,  they  are   chosen   by  the 

justices  at  petty  sessions. Spsoial  Ook- 

8TABLB8  are  householders,  or  others,  sworn 
in  to  act  for  a  limited  time,  if  the  ordinary 
officers  are  not  considered  sufficient,  by 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  to  whom  infor- 
mation has  been  given  on  oath  that  a  riot 
Is  expected,  be — The  Lord  High  C!ov- 
STABLS  of  England  had  the  care  of  the 
common  peace,  in  deeds  of  arms,  and 
matters  of  war.  His  power  was  so  great  and 
so  improperly  used,  that  it  was  abridged  by 
Richard  IL,  and  was  afterwards  forfeited  in 
the  person  of  Edward  Stafford,  ]>uke  of 
Buckingham,  in  I&21.  This  office  is  now 
flUed  up  only  for  some  solemn  occasion, 
sudi  as  a  coronation.  The  first  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  Lord  High  Constable  at 
the  coronations  of  George  lY.,  William  lY., 
and  Yictorla. 

OONSTELLA'TION  (eonsUUaUo :  £at),  an 
assemblage  or  system  of  several  stars, 
expressed  or  represented  under  the  name 
and  figure  of  some  animal  or  other  object, 
as  a  bear,  a  ship,  and  the  like ;  whence  are 
derived  those  appellations  which  are  em- 
ployed in  describing  the  stars.  The  division 
of  the  heavens  into  constellations  is  very 
ancient,  probably  coeval  with  astronomy 
Itself.  Modem  astronomers  divide  the 
whole  starry  firmament  into  three  puts, 
viz.:  1.  The  constellations  in  the  zodiac; 
3.  the  constellations  north  of  the  zodiac ; 
and  3.  the  constellations  south  of  the  zodiaa 
'  The  constellations'  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
'  seem  to  have  been  almost  purposely  named 
and  delineated  to  cause  as  much  confusion 
and  inconvenience  as  possible.  Innumer- 
able snakes  twine  through  long  and  con- 
torted areas  of  the  heavens  where  no 
memory  can  follow  them ;  bears,  lions,  and 
fishes,  large  and  small,  northern  and  south- 
ern, confuse  all  nomenclature.  A  better 
system  of  constellations  might  have  been 
a  material  help  as  an  arttfldal  memory.' 
[See  STABS.] 

OONSTITHTKNT  (cofutftuo,  I  appoint: 
Lot.),  In  Politics,  one  who  by  his  vote  con- 
stitutes or  elects  a  member  of  parliament. 
OossTXTunm,  in  Physics,  the  elemen- 
tary or  essential  parts  of  any  substance. 

OONSTITUTION  {eo7UtUutio,trom  same : 
Lot.),  in  Polities,  the  collective  body  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  a  state,  either  con- 
tained In  written  documents  or  established 


by  custom.  Constltotions  are  either  demo- 
cratic, aristocratic,  or  of  a  mixed  character. 
They  are— 1.  Demoeratie,  when  the  funda- 
mental law  guarantees  to  every  citizen 
equal  rights,  protection,  and  participation, 
direct  or  Indirect,  in  the  government; 
such  as  the  constitutions  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  of  some  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  S.  AritUKrcttte,  when  the  con- 
stitution establishes  privileged  classes,  as 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  entrusts  the 
government  entirely  to  them,  or  allows 
them  a  very  disproportionate  share  of  it : 
such  a  constitution  was  that  of  Yenice. 
3.  Of  a  mixed  eharaeter,  when  both  the 
people  and  the  aristocracy  form  Integral 
and  essential  portions  of  the  government ; 
as  in  some  monarchical  constitutions,  which 
recognize  the  existence  uf  a  sovereign  and 
nobility,  whose  power  is  modified  by  other 
branches  of  the  state,  and  is  of  a  more 
or  less  popular  cast.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
British  OovsriTnTioir.  It  assigns  the 
making  of  laws  to  the  sovereign  and  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the  sove- 
reign being  at  the  same  time  the  executive 
power  and  personal  representative  of  the 
nation :  the  House  of  Lords  being  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  the  originator  of  all 
taxes  and  financial  grants  for  the  use  of 
the  executiva  The  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  is  aoonstituUon  otprinciplea,  not  of 
artieUa ;  and  however  frequently  it  may 
have  been  violated  by  tyrants,  monarchical, 
aristocratieal,  or  democratlcal,  the  people 
have  alwaysf  onnd  itexpedtent  to  restore  the 
original,  and  from  time  to  time  they  have 

been  successful  in  improving  it. By  the 

word  CovsTiTVTioir  Is  also  meant  a  par- 
ticular law,  ordinance,  or  regulation,  made 
by  the  authority  of  any  superior;  as  the 
WMtUvUoM  of  Justinian  and  his  successors, 

the   eotutttutitnu   at   Clarendon,    Ac. 

CovsTiTiTTiOH,  in  Medicine,  the  tempera* 
ment  of  the  whole  body,  arising  from  the 
quality  and  inwportion  of  the  parts.  In  this 
sense  we  speak  of  a  robust  or  feeble  con- 
stitution, a  cold,  phlegmatic,  or  sanguine 
constitution,  Ac 

OONSTRIcrrOR  (eorutringOf  I  draw  toge- 
ther: Xot),  in  Anatomy  an  appellation 
given  to  several  muscles  on  account  of 
their  contracting  or  closing  some  of  the 
orifices  of  Uie  body ;  as  the  eonttrtetor  la- 
biorum,  a  muscle  which  constitutes  the 
very  substance  of  the  lips  and  draws  them 
together ;  or  the  eofuMetor  Tuui,  a  muscle 
arising  above  the  denies  ineiacree  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  terminating  in  the  ala  of 
the  nose. 

CONSTRUCTION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
manner  of  putting  together  the  parts  of  a 
building,  or  of  a  machine,  &0.— — In  Gram- 
mar, ayntaOi  or  the  proper  arrangement  of 
words  in  a  sentence.  Also,  the  manner  of 
explaining  the  arrangement  of  words,  or  of 
understanding  their  purport. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL  (fitynmOtakmiiUMe : 
Xot),  in  Theology,  an  epithet  signifying  of 
the  same  avbataiMe :  Uius,  in  the  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Christ  is  declared 
eonavbstantial,  or  of  one  substance  wlfch  the 
Fatber. 
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OOKSUBSTANTTATION  («m,  along  witb; 
and  tubstantta,  a  suDstance :  LaL\  a  tenet 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  the  members  of 
which  maintain  that  after  consecration  of 
the  sacramental  elements,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  substantially  present, 
together  with  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine.  It  is  termed  also  /mpanation,  and 
differs  from  transubstantiation,  in  which 
bread  and  wine  are  supiMised  to  be  changed 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Ohrlst,  nothing 
but  their  appearances  remaining,  a  dogma 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

CON'STrL  (Xot),  the  title  of  the  two  chief 
magistrates  of  Rome,  whose  power  was.  In 
a  certain  degree,  absolute,  but  who  were 
chosen  only  for  one  year.  The  authorlpy  of 
the  two  consuls  was  equal ;  yet  the  Valerian 
law  gave  the  right  of  priority  to  the  elder, 
and  the  Julian  law  to  him  who  had  the 
greater  number  of  children ;  and  this  one 
was  generally  called  Consul  maoer,  or  frior. 
In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic  they  were 
elected  from  patrician  families :  but  in  the 
year  of  Rome  388,  the  people  obtained  the 
privilege  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls 
from  their  own  body,  and  sometimes  both 

were  plebeians. In  French  History,  the 

consuls  were  those  to  whom,  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Directory  in  1799,  the  pro- 
rislonal  government  was  intrusted.  Buo- 
naparte, Cambac6r6s,  and  Lebrun  were 
elected  as  JbrO,  eeeond,  and  Wrd  consul 
respectively,  with  diflerent  degrees  of 
authority,  for  ten  years ;  but  the  influence 
of  the  first  becoming  gradually  augmented, 
the  transition  to  Imperial  dignity  became 
easy  to  him :  indeed,  he  had  only  nomi- 
nally shared  his  authority  with  bis  col- 
leagues.  In  modern  usag^   the   name 

CoMuX  is  given  to  an  officer  appointed  to 
reside  in  a  foreign  country,  to  protect  the 
interests  of  trade,  and  to  aid  his  government 
in  any  commercial  transactions  with  that 
country. 

CONSULTATION  {eorutiUatio,  from  eon- 
8uUo,  1  deliberate :  Lat),  a  meeting  for  de- 
liberation :  thus,  of  cotmcil,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  best  way  of  carrying  on 
a  suit;  of  vhyticianSf  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  patient's  disease,  and  the 
course  to  be  pursued  regarding  it. 

CONSUMPTION  (eonaumptio,  from  eon- 
mmOf  I  waste  away :  Xot),  in  Medicine,  a 
word  of  very  extensive  signification,  imply- 
ing all  disorders  that  bring  decay  or  waste 
upon  the  constitution.  But  it  is  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  disease  called  PJUhir 
sis  pulmonalis,  a  disorder  seated  in  the 
lungs,  attended  with  hectic  fever,  cough, 
Ac  Hence  the  word  donsumpHve  is  used 
to  denote  the  incipient  state  of  that  disease, 
or  a  constitution  predisposed  to  it. 

CONTA'OION  (cotUagio,  from  eontingo,  I 
touch :  Lot),  that  subtle  matter  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  diseased  person  and  communi- 
cates the  malady  to  another:  as  in  cases  of 
small-poz,  malignant  fevers,  &c.,  which  are 
often  communicated  without  contact. 

CONTBXT  (coniextut,  connected  with: 
Lal,\  the  parts  of  a  discourse  which  pre- 
cede or  follow  the  sentence  quoted  {  the 
sense  of  a  dubious  passage  la  olten  illus- 
trated by  the  eonttxL 


CONTINENT  (eonHnw,  I  hold  together 
Lat,\  In  Geography,  a  great  extent  of.  land, 
not  disjoined  or  Interrupted  by  a  sea ;  or 
a  connected  tract  of  land  of  great  extent, 
as   the   Eastern   or   Western    continent. 

CoKTUfXHTAL    PowBSB,  those  whose 

territories  are  situated  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM,  a  term  given 
to  a  plan  devised  by  Napoleon  to  exclude 
this  country  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  British  manufactures  and  com- 
merce; and  thus  to  compel  the  English 
government  to  make  peace  upon  the  terms 
prescribed  by  him.  The  history  of  Napo- 
leon's continental  system  begins  with  the 
decree  of  Berlin  of  Nov.  21, 1808,  by  which 
the  British  islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade:  all  commerce,  inter* 
course,  and  correspondence  with  them 
were  prohibited ;  every  Englishman  found 
in  France^  or  in  any  country  occupied  by 
French  troops,  was  declared  a  prisoner  of 
war;  all  property  belonging  to  English- 
men was  declared  fair  prize ;  and  all  trade 
in  English  goods  was  entirely  prohibited. 
Great  Britain  immediately  directed  reprisals 
against  the  Berlin  dacree,  prohibiting  all 
neutral  vessels  from  sailing  from  one  port 
to  another  belonging  to  France  or  one  of 
her  allies,  Ac.  This  was  met  by  counter* 
reprisals,  and  for  a  long  time  a  fierce  and 
most  annoying  system  was  carried  on  for 
the  annihilation  of  British  commerce,  the 
effects  of  which  are  still  felt  from  the  rival 
products  and  manufactures  on  the  conti- 
nent, to  which  the  system  gave  rise. 

CONTORTED  (contortus,  twisted :  LaL), 
a  term  applied  to  twisted  roots,  like  those 
of  bistort ;  and  to  the  astivation  of  some 
petals,  when  one  side  of  each  overlaps  the 
adjacent  side  of  another. 

CONTORTION  (eontortio :  Lot),  In  Medi- 
cine, a  twisting  or  wresting  of  a  limb  or 
member  of  the  body  out  of  Its  natural  sltua* 
tlon ;  partial  dislocation. 

CONTOUR'  icotUomo :  JtaL),  in  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Ac  the  outline,  or  that  line 
which  defines  or  bounds  a  figure. 

CONTOURNB'  (turned  away :  Fr.\  In  He- 
raldry, an  epithet  for  a  beast  standing  or 
running  with  his  face  to  the  sinister  side. 

CONTRABAND  {contra,  against;  and 
handot  an  edict :  Ital.),  in  Commerce,  is  a 
term  applied  to  such  goods  as  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported  or  exported,  either  by  the 
laws  of  a  particular  state,  by  special  trea- 
ties, or  by  the  law  of  nations.  Contraband 
of  war  means  such  articles  as  can  In  any 

way  aid  in  carrying  on  the  contests By 

the  ancient  law  of  Europe,  a  ship  convey- 
ing any  contraband  article  was  liable  to  con- 
fiscation as  well  as  the  article.  But  In  the 
modem  practice  of  the  courts  of  admiralty 
of  this  and  other  countries,  a  milder  rule 
has  been  adopted,  and  the  carriage  of  con- 
traband articles  is  attended  only  with  the 
loss  of  freight  and  expenses,  unless  when 
the  ship  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  cou< 
traband  cargo,  or  when  the  simple  ml9> 
conduct  of  convoying  such  a  cargo  has  been 
connected  with  other  aggravating  circun 
stances. 
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OOITTRA-BASSO  (iloi.).  the  largest  kind 
of  Tinlln,  termed  a  double  boat. 

CONTRACT  (eontmetus^  from  eontrdho,  I 
draw  together :  Lot.),  a  oorenaBt  or  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  penons,  with  a 
lawfal  consideration  or  cause  which  binds 
the  parties  to  a  performance.  Bacii  party 
to  a  contract  mnst  be  of  sonnd  mind  at  the 
time  It  was  made,  and,  nnlesa  for  neces- 
saries, of  sge ;  and.  If  a  woman,  generally 
speaking  she  mnst  be  nnmarrled.  The  con- 
siderations are  either  futnre  marriage,  since 
performed:  or  money,  or  something  ca- 
pable of  being  estimated  In  money;  or  some 
act  or  omission  of  an  act,  nndonbtedly  ad- 
vantageons  to  the  party  In  whose  faTonr  It 
was  done  or  omitted:  the  act  contracted 
for  mnst  not  be  nnlawfnL  The  agreement 
most  be  obtained  neither  by  frand  nor  com- 
pulsion ;  and  it  Is  sometimes  vitiated  by 
fraudulent  acts  committed  subsequently  to 
Itk  When  it  relates  to  an  Interest  In  land 
of  three  yearsT  duration  or  more,  or  to  goods 
of  lOL  ralue  or  upwards,  there  must  be 
earnest,  or  delivery,  or  a  memorandum  In 
writing,  signed  by  the  parties  or  their 
agenta.  When  It  Is  an  agreement  as  surety, 
or  upon  marriage,  as  a  consideration.  It 
mnst  be  In  writing,  the  want  of  the  latter 
being,  however,  supplied  In  equity  by  par- 
tial performance. 

OONTRAOTILB  FORCB  (same  dertv.\ 
that  property  or  power  Inherent  In  certain 
elastle  bodies,  on  account  of  which,  after 
having  been  extended,  they  reduce  them- 
selves again  to  their  former  dimensions,  if 
permitted  to  do  so. 

OONTRAOTION  {etmlraeHo,  from  same).  In 
a  general  sense,  the  diminishing  the  extent 

or  dimensions  of  a  body. In  Surgery,  the 

shrinking  up  of  the  muscles  or  arteries. 

In  Grammar,  the  reducing  two  syllables 
Into  one  by  the  omission  of  a  letter  or 
syllable. 

CONTRA-INDTOATION  (eonfro.  In  oppo- 
sition to:  and  indieoHo.  a  pointing  out: 
LaL),  In  Medicine,  an  indication  from  some 
peculiar  symptom  or  fact,  that  forbids  the 
method  of  cure  which  the  general  tenor  of 
the  disease  requires. 

CONTRAST  {eotUraate  :  JV.),ln  Painting, 
the  due  placing  of  the  different  parts  and 
details  of  a  figure,  that  they  may  be  suit- 
ably opposed  to  each  other. 

CONTRAYALLATION  (eontra,  over 
against ;  and  vollitm,  a  rampart :  LatX  LINB 
OP,  in  Fortlflsatlon,  a  trench  guarded  with 
a  parapet,  thrown  round  a  place  by  the  be- 
slegera,  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
sallies  of  the  garrison. 

OONTRB  (against :  Fr.\  in  Heraldry,  an 
epithet  given  to  several  bearings,  on  ac- 
count of  their  cutting  the  shield  contrary 
and  opposite  ways:  thus  wesayaoMtrv-tead, 
eontre-ihearon,  eontrenMUt,  Ac 

CONTRIBUTION  (eontrUmUo,  from  eon^ 
trOmo,  I  contribute:  Xot),  In  a  general 
sense,  the  act  of  giving  to  a  common  stock. 
In  a  Military  sense,  money,  Ac.,  demanded 
from  a  country  which  is  In  the  power  of  an 
enemy,  nnder  various  pretences,  and  for 
various  purposes,  usually  tor  the  support 
of  thejsrmy. 

OONTROLTiBR    (eontrHmtr:    Fr.\    or 


OoMPTBOLLm,  an  overseer  or  ollleer  ap- 
pointed to  eontrol  or  verify  the  accounts  of 
other  ofllcers.  There  Is  a  comptroller  of 
the  household  In  the  royal  establishment, 
who  carries  a  white  staff,  and  has  the  charge 
of  checking  and  examining  all  the  expenses 
of  the  household. 

CONTUMACY  (fiimiumaeta,  stubborn- 
ness :  LaL),  In  Law,  a  refusal  to  appear  In 
court  when  legally  summoned,  or  other  dls- 
obedlence  to  Its  rules  and  orders. 

CCNUS  (feSno*.  a  cone :  Chr.),  an  extensive 
genus  of  univalve  molluscs,  having  very 
thick  shells,  rolled  up  In  the  form  of  a  cone. 
They  are  found  ohleOy  In  the  southern  and 
tropical  seas.  Many  of  them  affbrd  aheUs 
of  great  beauty,  which  sometimes  bring 
very  large  prices.  As  much  as  SOL  has  been 
given  for  a  single  specimen  of  Oomu  gloria 

CONTALBS'CBNCB  (fionmiletenMa,  from 
eonwUeeeOt  I  grow  strong :  Lot.),  the  Insen- 
sible recovery  of  health  and  strength  after 

OONYALLA'RIA  Cfrora  Llllum  Oonwl- 
Uum,  the  Uly  of  the  valley :  LaL),  In  Botany, 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  thenat.  ord. 
LUiaeea,  and  indnding  the  Illy  of  the 
valley. 

OONTBNTTCLB  (eoBtenMeiiltim,  the  dim. 
of  eonvemhu,  an  assembly :  LaL),  a  private 
assembly  or  meeting  for  the  exercise  of 
religion.  The  word  was  at  lint  an  appella- 
tion of  reproach  for  the  religious  assemblies 
of  Wlckliffe,  In  the  reigns  of  Bdward  III. 
and  Richard  II.,  and  is  now  usually  applied 
to  a  meeting  of  dlssentera  from  the  esta- 
blished church. 

(X)NVBNTION  (eoBDentto,  a  meeting: 
ItoL),  in  Law,  an  extraordinary  assembly  of 
the  estates  of  the  realm. — In  Military 
affairs,  an  agreement  entered  Into  between 
two  bodies  ra  troops  opposed  to  each  other ; 
or  an  agreement  previous  to  a  definite 

treaty. Natioval    CoKvmrTiOK,    the 

name  of  the  assembly  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  France  was  conducted  during  a 
period  of  the  revolution. 

OONVBR'GINO  (oon,  tosetber  with ;  and 
vergq.  1  Incline :  LaL),  tending  to  one  point. 

(}09VXBonro  Lnrxs,  In  Geometry,  lines 

which   continually   approximate. Ook- 

VKBonro  Rats,  in  Optics,  those  rays  that 
proceed  from  different  points  of  an  object, 
and  Incline  towards  one  another  until  they 

meet CoirvKsonro  Skribs,  in  Mathe- 

matic»,  that  in  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
several  terms  gradually  diminishes. 

OON'VERSB  ieonventu,  turned  round: 
LaL),  a  proposition  in  which  the  terms  have 
been  transposed.  Thus, '  some  boasten  are 
eowards,*  and  '  some  eowarda  are  boasten.' 
are  converse  propositions. 

CONVBR'SION  (fitmvenio,  a  change :  LaL), 
In  Logic,  conversion  takes  place  In  a  pro- 
position when  Its  terms  are  transposed. 

CovYBBSiov  or  Equatiokb,  *ln  Algebra, 
the  reducing  of  a  fractional  equation  into 

an    Integral    one. Coitvbrsiok   ow   a 

PROPOSiTioir,  In  Logic,  Is  a  changing  of 
the  subject  into  the  place  of  the  predicate, 
and  stlU  retaining  the  quality  of  the  propo- 
sition. 

OONnrEX  ieomveaau:   Lat.),   rising   or 
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swelling  on  tiie  exterior  surface :  flins,  a 
convex  lens  or  mirror,  which  bolges  at  the 
Dilddla 

CONTBY'ANCB  (eonwAo,  I  carry :  LalOt  in 
Law,  a  deed  or  instrument  by  whidi  lands, 
ftCL,  are  conveyed  or  made  orer  to  another. 

OONYST'ANGBIl  (same  dBrio.)t  one  who 
inrofcssee  to  draw  deeds,  mortgages,  and 
oonTcyanoes  of  estates. 

OON'VIOT  (oomwIiierflL  to  conriet :  ^.), 
fn  Law,  a  person  fonnd  guilty  of  a  crime 
allegred  against  him,  either  by  the  verdict  of 
a  Jury,  or  some  other  legal  decision. 

OONVIOTION  (same  dsrfv.),  the  act  of 
proving  an  acensed  person  guilty  of  an 
offence  charged  against  him,  before  a  legal 
tribunaL 

OONYOOATIOK  (comweotfo,  from  eon- 
voeOt  I  call  together :  Xat.),  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy  of  England,  whose  powers  at 
present  are  little  more  than  nominal.  In 
1065,  the  clergy  gave  up  the  privilege  of 
taxing  themselves,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  vote  at  elections  of  members  of 
parliament;  and  since  that  time,  convo* 
cation  has  seldom  been  allowed  to  do  any 
business.  Its  province  is  supposed  to  be 
the  enactment  of  canon  law,  subject  to  the 
licence  of  the  king,  and  the  examination 
and  censuring  of  all  heretical  and  schls- 
matlcal  books  and  persons;  but  from  Its 

Iudiclal  proceedings  lies  an  appeal  to  the 
ling  in  chancery,  or  his  delegates.  It  is 
bold  during  the  session  of  parliament,  and 
consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  house :  in 
the  upper  sit  the  bishops,  and  In  the  lower 
the  inferior  clergy,  who  are  represented  by 
their  proctors,  and  all  the  deans  and  arch- 
deacons. It  is  prorogued  from  time  to 
time. 

OOKYOLUTB  (amoohihu,  from  eonvoloOt 
I  roll  together ;  £at),  Va.  Botany,  that  uiiich 
Is  rolled  upon  Itself. 

OONYOLnrDLUS  (Xat,  from  same),  in 
Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natk.ord. 
OmvMTutaeecB,  including  the  Bindweed  of 
our  hedges,  and  several  handsome  climbing 
plants  cultivated  in  gardens. 

OOIWOT  ieonvoii  Fr.\  ships  of  war  which 
accompany  merchantmen  In  time  of  war,  to 
protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
By  land,  any  body  of  troops  which  ac- 
company provisions,  ammunition,  or  other 
property,  for  protection. 

CX>NVnL'8I0N  ieowouitto,  from  eonveOo,  I 
rend:  Xot),  In  Medicine,  a  writhing  and 
agitation  of  the  limbs,  and  involuntary 
action  of  the  muscles  in  general  Sometimes 
the  whole  body  is  attacked,  in  which  case 
the  mind  is  affected.  The  fits  are  often 
preceded  hj  dizslness,  double  or  disturbed 
vision,  and  coldness ;  and  are  followed  by 
groit  languor.  Their  cause  is  not  fully  un> 
derstood ;  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  due 
to  some  change  in  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
or  nerves. 

COOT,  In  Ornithology,  a  British  waters 
bird,  belonging  to  the  genus  Fulleat 
amongst  the  OraUatont.  The  long  toes 
have  membranes  at  the  sides,  forming 
rounded  lobes.  The  plumage  is  black,  wl  th 
%  white  line  across  the  wing.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  the  moor  hen. 

OOPAIBA  or  OOPl'VI,  BALSAM  OF,  a 


liquid  resinous  juice,  employed  medicinally, 
flowing  from  inetslons  made  in  the  stems  of 
several  South  American  trees,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Otopai/Ssra,  nat.  ord.  Leoumino9<B. 

OOPAL',  improperly  called  gum-copal.  Is 
a  resin,  the  eoncrete  Juice  of  various  treei 
growing  in  tropica]  countries.  BFaslIIan 
copal  is  obtained  from  some  leguminous 
trees  of  genus  HvmeruBo.  Copal  greatly  re- 
sembles amber  m  appearance :  It  Is  hard, 
transparent,  and  odoriferous,  and  makes  an 
excellent  varnish. 

COPAR'OBNERS.    [See  PABOBirBBS.] 

COPBB'NIOAN  BTOTEM,  that  system  of 
the  universe  which  was  andently  taught  by 
Aristarohus  of  Samoa,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  third  century  B.a,  and  afterwards  re- 
vived by  Copernicus,  a  Polish  astronomer. 
According  to  it,  the  sun  Is  supposed  to  be 
placed  in  tiie  centre,  and  all  the  other  bodies 
to  revolve  round  it  in  a  particular  order ; 
which  theory  is  now  universally  adopted, 
under  the  name  of  the  soUu'  system. 

COTINO  (cop,  the  head :  8ax.\  In  Masonry, 
tiie  covering  on  the  top  of  a  walL  It  Is 
usually  of  stone,  and  projecting,  to  carry  off 
the  rain. 

COPTER  (eupmmt  corrupted  from  Ctf 
vrlum;  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence 
it  was  originally  brought :  LaL),  a  metal 
known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
and,  before  iron  was  In  use,  employed  as  an 
alloy,  for  swords,  domestic  utensils,  Ac  It 
is  of  a  pale  red  colour ;  its  specific  gravity 
Is  8^ ;  ft  requires  a  temperature  of  about 
2000°  Vahr.  for  fusion.  It  is  usually  found  as 
an  ore ;  the  most  common  being  some  form 
of  pyrites,  a  compound  of  the  sulphurets  of 
copper  and  iron.  It  is  not  unnequently 
obtained  native  in  small  and  slender  fibres, 
and  sometimes  in  little  globular  and  ir- 
regular masses.  Next  to  gold,  silver,  and 
platlna,  it  is  the  most  ductile  and  mal- 
leable of  the  metals:  it  Is  more  elastic 
than  any  metal  except  steel,  and  is  the 
most  sonorous  of  all  the  metala  Copper 
in  sheets  is  much  used  for  covering  the 
bottoms  of  ships,  for  boilers  and  other 
utensils;  mixed  with  tin,  it  forms  bell- 
motal  and  bronze ;  with  zinc,  it  forms  brass, 
pinchbeck,  Ac.  Great  Britain  has  numerous 
copper  mines,  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire, 
Wales,  &c.,  but  particularly  In  the  first. 
Though  known  long  before,  the  Cornish 
copper  mines  were  not  wrought  with  much 
spirit  till  the  last  century.  From  1720  to 
1786,  the  Cornwall  and  Devon  mines  pro- 
duced, on  an  average,  about  0480  tons  per 
year  of  copper  ore;  during  the  ten  years, 
from  1770  to  1785,  they  produced,  on  an 
average,  80,418  tons ;  from  1790  to  1806, 
50,408  tons;  and  the  quantity  now  amounts 
to  102.000,  worth  nearly  1.000,0001.  sterling  I 
In  1708.  the  famous  mines  In  the  Paris 
mountain,  near  Amlwch,  In  Anglesea,  were 
discovered.  The  supplies  of  ore  furnished 
by  them  were  for  a  long  time  abundant 
beyond  all  precedent ;  but,  for  many  years 
past,  their  productiveness  has  been  de- 
clining, and  they  now  yield  comparatively 
little  copper.  At  present,  the  entire  annual 
produce  of  the  copper  mines  of  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  15,000  tons  of  copper.  Large 
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quantities  of  copper  are  brought  to  us  from 
Australia.  The  Burra  Bum  mines,  near 
Adelaide,  are  the  most  productive  in  the 
world.  Swansea  is  the  great  copper  port> 
and  there  are  large  smelting  works  there. 

COP'PER-PLATE,  a  plate  of  copper,  on 
which  figures  are  engraved ;  also,  the  im- 
pression taken  from  that  platei  Ck)pper- 
plate  printing  is  performed  by  means  of 
what  is  called  a  rolling-press.  The  engraved 
plate  is  covered  with  ink,  made  of  oil  and 
Frankfort  black,  then  cleanly  wiped  on  the 
smooth  parts,  and  laid  on  wet  soft  paper ; 
and,  on  being  passed  between  two  cylinders 
with  great  force,  the  impression  of  the  en- 
graved part  is  perfectly  transferred  to  the 
paper. 

COP'PBRAS,  commonly  called  green  vU- 
riol,  is  sulphate  of  iron,  a  salt  of  a  peculiar 
astringent  taste,  and  of  various  colours, 
though  most  usually  green.  If  sulphuric 
acid  be  diluted  with  water,  and  poured  upon 
Iron,  mudi  effervescence  will  be  percep- 
tible :  the  metal  will  be  dissolved*  and  the 
solution,  when  evaporated,  will  yield  sul- 
phate of  Iron,  or  common  copperas.  It  is 
made  on  a  large  scale  by  exposing  iron 
pyrites,  which  is  a  bisulphuret  of  iron,  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  from  which 
It  absorbs  oxygen,  and  thereby  produces 
the  sulphate  which  is  dissolved  out  by 
water.  Copperas  is  the  basis  of  many  dyes ; 
It  gives,  with  logwood,  a  One  black. 

COPTICS,  or  COPSE  {eoupeaux,  from 
couper,  to  cut :  FrX  a  wood  of  small  growth, 
cut  at  certain  times  for  fuel,  Ac 

COPBCLITES  (feopros,  dung;  lithoe, 
stone :  Or.)^  the  fossil  dung  of  extinct  ani- 
mals. They  are  ground  along  with  fossil 
bones,  and  employed  as  manure  by  farmers. 

COPTIC,  the  language  of  the  Copts,  or 
anything  pertaining  to  tha,t  people,  a  sect 
of  Christians,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  derive  their  name  from 
Coptoe,  in  Egypt. 

OOP'ULA  (a  tie :  Lot.),  the  word  or  words 
that  connect  the  terms  of  a  proposition. 
1 1  may  be  affirmative,  as : '  truth  is  our  aim  : ' 
or  negative,  as :  *  pain  is  not  to  be  desired.' 

COP'ULATIVB  PROPOSITIONS  (same 
deriv^t  In  Logic,  those  In  which  the  subject 
and  predicate  are  so  linked  together,  by  co- 
pulative conjunctions^  that  they  may  be  all 
severally  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another. 
Thus,  'Science and llteilitnre  enlighten  the 
mind,  and  greatly  increase  our  Intellectual 
enjoyments.* 

COPYC  eopi* :  Fr.\  In  Law,  the  transcript 
of  any  original  writing,  as  the  copy  of  a 
patent,  charter,  deed,  Ac.  A  common  deed 
cannot  be  proved  by  a  copy  or  counterpart, 
where  the  original  may  be  procured.  But  if 
the  deed  be  enrolled,  an  attested  copy  may 

be  given  In  evidence. Copt  Is  also  used 

for  the  imitation  of  an  original  production, 
more  particularly  in  painting  and  other 

branches  of  art. Copt,  among  Printers, 

denotes  the  manuscript  or  original  of  a 
book,  given  to  be  printed. 

COP'YHOLD,  a  tenure  of  landed  pro- 

Ecrty,  by  which  the  tenant  holds  his  land 
y  copy  of  court-roll  of  the  manor,  at  the 
will  of  the  lord,  or  rather,  according  to  the 
ciistom  of  the  manor  of  which  such  estate 


is  parcel.  The  lands  of  a  copyholder, 
though  substantially  his  own,  are,  nomi- 
nally, a  part  of  the  lord's  demesne. 

COPHTRIGHT,  the  exclusive  right  of 
printing  and  publishing  copies  of  any  lite- 
rary performance,  vested  either  In  the 
author,  or  in  those  to  whom  he  may  have 
assigned  It.  By  a  recent  enactment,  the 
copyright  of  every  volume,  part,  or  division 
of  a  volume,  pamphlet,  sheet  of  letter- 
press, sheet  of  music,  map,  chart,  or  plan, 
separately  published,  in  the  lifetime  of  Its 
owner,  shall  endure  for  his  natural  life,  and 
seven  years  longer;  or,  if  the  seven  years 
shall  expire  before  the  end  of  fort)'-two 
years  from  the  first  publication,  shall  en- 
dure for  forty-two  years.  When  the  work 
is  posthumous,  it  shall  endure  for  forty-two 
years  from  the  first  publication,  and  shall 
belong  to  the  owner  of  the  manuscript.  No 
action  regarding  copyright  can  be  com- 
menced without  previous  registration  of 
the  work  at  Stationers'  Hall.  Under  some 
recent  statutes,  a  copyright  may  be  secured 
by  registration  tn  certain  articles  of  orna- 
mental and  nseful  designs,  for  periods  va- 
rying from  nine  months  to  three  years.  The 
designs  must  be  new,  and  drawings  of  them, 
or  patterns,  must  be  lodged  in  a  special 
government  office. 

CO'QUILLA  NUT,  the  hard  covering  of 
the  kernel  of  a  Brazilian  palm,  Attalea  /u- 
nifera.  It  is  used  for  making  umbrella 
handles,  and  other  similar  articles. 

COR'ACLE  (FisIsA),  a  small  boat,  used  by 
the  fishermen  of  Wales,  constmcted  of 
wicker,  and  covered  with  leather.  It  has 
descended  from  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Britons  to  the  present  day. 

COR'AGOID  (korax,  a  crow;  and  eidos, 
form :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  a  small  sharp  process 
of  the  scapula,  shaped  like  a  crow's  lieak. 

COR'AL  (koraUion:  Gr.\  a  substance 
which  Is  usually  branched,  formed  by  mar 
rine  zoophytes,  soft-bodied  tentacled  ani- 
mals, bearing  much  resemblance  to  sea- 
anemones.  There  is  a  great  number  of  spe- 
cies of  coral,  varying  greatly  In  shape, 
texture,  and  colour.  Some  are  stony  and 
Inflexible;  others  of  a  homy  structure, 
and  flexible.  [See  Antipathks.]  Some  of 
the  latter  have  their  branches  coated  with 
carbonate  of  lime  [see  Goboonia]  ;  others 
are  naked.  Of  the  stony  species,  some  are 
very  porous,  others  so  compact  and  hard 
that  they  will  take  a  good  polish,  and  of  this 
nature  is  the  coral  of  commerce,  which  is 
wrought  Into  ornaments  of  many  forms. 
The  Brain-stonei  one  of  these  stony  corals, 
Is  rounded  and  destitute  of  brandies.  In 
many  corals,  the  zoophytes,  which  secrete 
the  hard  substance  we  term  coral,  reside  in 
hollows  or  cells  scattered  over  the  whole 
surface.  In  others,  they  live  In  cups  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  exact  mode  In 
which  the  coral  is  produced  is  not  known. 
To  return  to  the  coral  of  commerce,  the 
'  fishery'  is  carried  on  extensively  In  the 
Mediterranean.  The  coral  is  attached  to 
submarine  rocks,  by  the  base  of  the  main 
stem.  For  this  kind  of  fishing,  eight  men, 
who  are  excellent  divers,  equip  a  felucca, 
or  a  small  boat,  commonly  called  a  coral- 
line ;  carrying  with  them  a  large  wooden 
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eroas,  with  strooff,  equal,  mod  loDgarms, 
each  bearing  a  stout  bag-net.  Thej  attach 
»  strong  rope  to  the  middle  of  the  cross, 
and  let  it  down  horizontally  into  the  sea, 
having  loaded  its  centre  with  awelght  suf- 
Hcient  to  sink  It.  The  diver  follows  the 
cross,  pushes  one  arm  of  it  after  another 
into  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  so  as  to  en- 
tangle the  coral  in  the  nets ;  after  which 
his  comrades  in  the  boat  pull  up  the  cross 
and  Its  accompaniments.  Ooral  Is  usually 
of  a  fine  red:  but  It  is  sometimes  flesh- 
coloured,  yellow,  or  white. 

COR'AL  ISLANDS,  and  RBEFS.  In  the 
Paclflc  and  Indian  oceans  there  Is  an  im- 
mense number  uf  islands  which  owe  their 
existence  wholly  or  in  great  part  to  ooral 
Eoophjtes,  whidi  have  also  formed  exten- 
sive reefs,  that  is,  sub-marine  walls  of  the 
same  calcareous  materlaL  Many  fishes 
browse  upon  corals,  and  a  great  number  of 
worms  and  shell-flsh  bore  into  the  stony 
mass.  Thus,  in  proc^ss^of  tlmOk  much  fine 
mud  is  formed,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  there  constitutes  beds, 
which  would  bear  great  resemblance  to 
chalk  if  elevated  into  land.  These  struc- 
tures have  been  classed  as :— 1.  AtoUs,  or 
Lagoon  islands,  circular  walls  of  coral  en- 
closing a  piece  of  quiet  water,  rfiee  Atoli<J 
2.  Barrier  re^$,  which  extend  In  a  linear 
direction  near  land.  A  reef  of  this  kind, 
UOO  miles  long,  stands  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  the  north-east  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  stretches  almost  across  Torres 
Straits.  Off  New  Caledonia  Is  another  reef 
400  miles  long.  8.  <Bhora  or  Fringing  retiftt 
which  form  a  ribbon  or  fringe  round  the 
shore  of  an  island.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  animals  .wblch  form  these  masses 
of  coral  cannot  work  below  a  depth  of 
thirty  fathoms,  nor  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  They  belong  to  the  families  of 
Madreporidaa,  AstraoldiB,  and  Ocullnidsa, 
and  are  quite  different  from  the  coral  of 
commercei.  It  Is  generally  believed  that 
the  different  appearances  presented  by  coral 
Islands  and  reefs  are  connected  with  exten- 
sive subterranean  movements  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  which  has 
met  with  the  acceptance  of  scientiflo  men, 
is  that  atolls  have  their  foundation  on  land 
that  has  slowly  subsided,  and  part  of  which 
was  once  above  the  levM  of  the  sea ;  that 
barrier  reefs  prove  that  the  land  Is  also 
sinking ;  whilst  fringing  reefs  testify  that 
the  land  is  either  rising  or  stationary.  In 
many  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  old  reefs 
are  to  be  seen  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  sea,  and  these  afford  examples  of 
fringing  reefs. 

OOB'AL  TABB,  the  English  XMune  of 
some  leguminous  trees  and  shrubs,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Eryihrina.  They  arc  natives 
of  India,  Africa,  and  America,  and  have 
handsome  scarlet  flowers. 

COAALXIFORM  (fioraUiumt  coral ;  and 
forma,  a  form :  LaUi*  forked,  crooked,  and 
irregular,  like  coraL 

OOR'ALLINES  {wramtan,  coral:  £a<.), 
small  marine  plants  which  grow  on  the 
shore  near  low  water  mark.  They  have 
many  jointed  branches,  and  their  tissues 
are  so  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  that 


th^  were  long  thought  to  be  of  animal 
origin.  The  lime  may  be  removed  by  means 
of  weak  acid,  leaving  the  vegetable  matter 
behind.    OoraXUna  and  Jianto  are  the  two 

best  known  genera. Oobali<ihb  Is  also  a 

small  boat  used  in  the  coral  flsherles. 

OOR'BBIL  (oorteOIs,  a  basket :  Fr.\  in 
Fortlflcatlon,  a  basket  which  is  filled  with 
earth,  and  set  upon  a  parapet,  to  shelter 
men  from  the  fire  of  besiegers. 

OOR'BBL  (same  d«riv.\  in  Architecture, 
a  short  piece  of  timber  in  a  wall.  Jutting 
out  six  or  eight  inches,  in  the  manner  of  a 
shoulder-piece,  and  sometimes  placed  for 
strength  under  the  seml-glrder  of  a  plat- 
form. It  is  often  In  the  form  of  a  basket, 
or  someother  ornament.— .Also  the  carved 
bosses,  or  projeetlng  stones,  frequently 
seen  in  Gothic  churches  at  the  spring  of 

the  arches. Ookbbl  Tablb,  a  projecting 

battlement,  parapet,  or  oomloe,  resting  on 
corbels. 

OOR'CULUM,  or  OORXHTLB  (a  ^m.  of 
oor,  the  heart :  2kit),  in  Botany,  a  name  for 
the  embryo  of  the  seed. 

OORDAGB,  every  description  of  ropes 
and  lines  used  on  Clipboard ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly that  employed  in  the  running  rig- 
ging of  a  ship. 

OORa>ATB  ieor^  the  heart ;  Lat.\  a  term 
used  by  naturalists  for  heart-shaped.  Thus, 
in  Botany,  a  eardiUe  leaf  means  one  which 
has  a  pair  of  rounded  lobes  at  the  base, 
with  the  stalk  Inserted  between  them,  the 
other  end  of  the  leaf  being  acute. 

CORDBLIB'R  (cords,  a  rope:  Fr.).  In 
Church  History,  a  grey  friar,  or  monk  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The  Cordeliers 
wear  a  white  girdle,  which  is  a  rope  tied 
with  three  knots,  and  called  the  card  of  St. 
Francis. 

OORDELIB^&  This  word,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  originally  signified  an  order  of 
Ffanciscan  monks ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
applied  to  a  society  of  Jacobins  which 
existed  in  Franco  from  1791  to  1704,  and 
were  so  called  from  their  place  of  meeting. 
They  were  distinguished  by  the  violence 
of  their  speeches  and  conduct,  and  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  execrable  crimes 
which  disgraced  the  French  name  and 
nation  during  the  early  periods  of  revolu- 
tionary anarchy. 

CORDILLB'RA  (^MM.),  a  dhatn  of  moun- 
tains, applied  to  the  range  of  the  Andes. 

OOB'DON  (a  string :  Fr.),  in  Fortification, 
a  row  of  stones  projecting  from  the  ram- 
part, at  the  basis  of  the  parapet  The  word 
cordon  is  also  used  to  denote  aline  or  series 
of  military  posts.  Cordon  signifies  likewise 
a  riband ;  as,  the  dordon  bleu,  the  badge  of 
the  French  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

COR'DOYAN,  leather  made  of  goaUkln, 
and  named  from  Cordova  in  Spain. 

CORIA'OEOUB  {eoriumt  a  hide:  Lat.), 
stiff,  like  leather ;  a  botanic  term  for  leaves, 
capsules,  &c.,  when  of  that  texture. 

CX)RIAN'DER  (Jcoria,  a  bug:  Gr.),  the 
Coriamirum  sativum  of  LlnnoBas,  an  siinual 
plant,  belonging  to  the  order  of  UmbelUr 
fBTCB,  the  seed  of  which,  when  dry,  is  an 
aKieeable  aromatic,  but,  when  fresh,  baa 
the  smell  of  a  bug :  whence  its  name.  It 
Is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  curry  powder. 
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OOKIA'BIA  {corium,  a  hide :  Zot,  from 
Its  nae  In  taunitig),  in  Botany,  a  genna  of 
shrubby  plants,  nat.  ordL  CorioriaoMS.  The 
Toot  poison  of  New  Zealand  la  extracted 
from  one  species.  The  same  and  other 
species  yield  a  black  dye. 

OORINTHIAH ,  pertaining  to  Ciorlnth,  a 

celebrated  city  of  Greece. Corikthiait 

Obdbb,  in  Architecture,  the  noblest  and 
richest  of  the  five  orders.  The  capital  of 
the  column  is  adorned  Mith  two  rows  of 
leaves,  between  which  arise  little  stalks,  or 
caulicoles,  forming  sixteen  rolutea.    [See 

OOLUMV.] 

OO'RllTM  (Lat),  In  Anatomy,  the  inner- 
most layer  of  the  skin  In  mammals,  termed 
also  the  cutis  vera.   [See  Skih.] 

OORBL  (kork :  Chrm.),  the  outer  covering 
(gpiphUtum)  of  the  bark  of  the  Quereua 
SubtTt  a  tree  which  grows  abundantly  in 
Siialu,  Italy,  and  France.  It  Is  obtained  by 
making  an  Incision  down  the  whole  height 
of  the  trunk, and,  at  each  extremity  of  this, 
another  round  the  girth.  The  tree  Is  sup- 
plied with  this  coat  so  abundantly  that  it 
not  only  oontinnes  to  flourish  uninjured  by 
the  aet  tA  barking,  but,  in  its  natural  state, 
regularly  sheds  the  old,  and  acquires  a  new 
covering.  Oork  Is  light,  porous,  nearly 
Impervlons  to  most  liquors,  and  elastic: 
qualities  i^Ich  render  it  superior  to  all 
other  substances  for  stoppers  of  bottles,  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  it  is  principally 
used.  It  is  also  employed  for  buoys  to  float 
nets,  in  the  construction  of  life-boats,  tlie 
making  of  waterproof  shoes,  and  in  va- 
rious other  ways.  The  uses  of  cork  were 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  were  nearly 
the  same  as  those  to  which  It  Is  applied 
by  us. 

OOBM  (JhormMt  a  stump :  €hr.\  In  Botany, 
an  underground  stem  in  the  nature  of  a 
solid  bulb,  such  as  the  ghidiolus  and  tulip 
have. 

OOB'MOBAirr  (awinonm ;  Fr. ;  from  eor- 
VIM  marbntu,  a  sea  crow :  Xat),  an  exceed- 
ingly voracious  genus  (Phaiaeroeorax)  of 
palmipede  birds,  found  in  every  climate. 
They  are  excellent  divers,  but  are  very  awk- 
ward on  land,  on  account  of  their  legs  being 
placed  far  liack.  They  fly,  however,  with 
great  rapidity.  They  build  on  the  highest 
cliffs  hanging  over  the  sea,  and  feed  on 
flsh,  among  which  they  make  great  havocL 
Some  of  the  species  have  been  trained  for 
flshing,  paitlcuhu'ly  In  China.  There  are 
two  British  species :  the  great  Cormorant, 
and  the  Shag  or  Green  Cormorant. 

CORM  (Jlcom.*  (Term.),  farinaceous  seed, 
as  that  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
maize.  In  short,  it  comprehends  all  the 
kinds  of  grain  which  constitute  the  food 
of  men  and  horses.^  Oobh,  in  Surgoy, 
an  excrescence,  or  bard  tubercle,  like  a 
flat  wart,  growing  In  the  feet,  especially 
upon  the  joints  of  the  toes.  Corns  are 
usually  prodnoed  by  the  pressure  of  tight 
or  narrow-toed  shoes,  especially  If  a  per^ 
son  is  obliged  to  stand  or  walk  much,  and 
may  be  cured  by  removingthe  pressure. 

COR'NEA  (eomii,  horn :  LaDtia  Anatomy, 
the  transparent  membrane  in  the  forepart 
of  the  eye,  through  which  the  rays  of  light 


OOB'NET  {fiometU,  a  dim.  of  earM,  a 
horn :  Fr.),  an  instrument  very  similar  to  a 
trumpet,  which  Is  used  In  the  army. — 
CORHBT  ioofmeUa,%  small  flag:  /foL),  the 
lowest  oommissloned  oilleer  in  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  answering  to  an  ensign  in  a  troop 
of  foot.  He  bears  the  colours.  His  rank, 
or  commission.  Is  called  a  eorMten. 

OOBN-FLAO,  in  Botany,  the  wild  Glad- 
iolus, nat.  ord.  /ridoAses. 

COB'NICB  («9ni<eAe:  Fr.;  from  corona,  a 
crown :  LaL\  In  Architecture,  the  nppex^ 
most  member  of  the  entablature ;  or  any 
moulded  projection  that  crowns  or  finishes 
the  part  to  which  it  is  aOxed ;  as,  the  cor- 
nice of  a  room,  a  door,  Ac. 

CORNICULATB  (eontieitlim,  a  little 
horn :  Latdt  In  Botany,  bearing  a  little  spur 
or  horn. 

COBIITT  AHM<yNIS  (Uie  horn  of  iliamon), 
afossilsheU,  belonging  to  the  genus ilmnum- 
ftM,  bearing  some  resemblance  in  shape  to 
a  ram's  horn. 

CORNUCCPIA  (eom«,  a  horn ;  and  eopia, 
abundance :  Lot),  or  Hokh  ov  Plbttt,  the 
source  whence,  according  to  the  ancient 
poets,  every  production  of  the  earth  was 
poured  out  abundantly :  a  gift  from  Jupiter 
to  his  nurse,  the  goat  Amalthea.  In  eluci- 
dation of  this  fable.  It  has  been  said  that 
in  Libya,  a  part  of  ancient  Africa,  there  was 
a  small  and  fertile  territory,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  bullock's  horn  in  shape,  which 
Ammon  bestowed  on  his  daughter  Amalthea, 
the  nurse  of  Jupiter.  Upon  medals,  the 
cornucopia  is  given  to  all  deities,  genii,  and 
heroes,  to  mark  the  felicity  and  abundance 
procured  through  the  goodness  of  the  for- 
mer, or  the  care  and  valour  of  the  latter. 

OORITITS  (the  cornel  tree :  LaL\  a  genus 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  nat.  ord.  ComaeetBt  to 
which  the  dogwood,  a  well-known  British 
shrub,  belongs. 

C0ROI/LA,orCDR'0L  {fiorcnot  a  garland : 
LeA.\  In  Botany,  one  of  the  whorls  of  leaves 
which  surround  the  organs  of  f  ructiflcation. 
There  are  usually  two  such  whorls,  the 
outer  being  the  calyx,  the  inner  the  corolhi, 
and  this  Is  frequently  gaily  coloured. 
Sometimes  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  undls- 
tingnishable,  as  in  the  lily  and  iris,  in  which 
case  perianth  Is  the  term  used.  Each  leaf 
of  the  corolla  Is  called  a  petal :  and,  accord- 
ing as  there  Is  one,  two,  or  three  of  these 
petals,  the  corolla  is  said  to  be  monopfltatoiM, 
dijMtaloiM,  tripttaJUnUt  kc    [See  Botaxt.] 

COR'OLLART  {ficroUarivmt  a  deduction ; 
literally,  a  wreath  of  flowers :  Lot),  a  con- 
clusion, or  consequence  drawn  from  pre- 
mises, or  from,  what  is  advanced  or  de- 
monstrated. 

CORONA  (a  erown :  XofJ,  In  Architec- 
ture, a  large  flat  member  of  a  cornice, 
very  frequently  called  the  dripi  or  Larmier. 
It  is  situated  between  the  cymatium  and 
the  bed  moulding,  and  its  use  is  to  cany  off 
the  water,  drop  by  drop.— In  Botany,  tlie 
series  of  processes  in  the  throat  of  the 
flowers  of  Narcissus  and  other  allied'plantSb 
They  are  considered  to  be  sterile  stamens. 

In  Optics,  a  halo,  or  luminous  circle, 

round  the  sun  or  moon. In  Zoology,  the 

exposed  part  of  a  tooth,  which  projects  be 
yond  the  alveolus  or  gum. 
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CORONAXIS*  SUTU'RA  (the  coronal 
rature :  LaL),  fn  Anatomy,  the  first  satnre 
of  the  skull,  which  reaches  transversely 
from  one  temple  to  the  other,  and  joins  the 
o«  fronHa  to  the  ossa  parittaiUi. 

OOR'OMART  (coronoritM,  pertaining  to  a 
crown :  Lot),  in  Anatomy,  the  vessels,  &e., 
which  spread  round  certain  viscera,  bones, 
&C.  Thus,  OOKOSART  YBOSXiiB  are  those 
which  famish  the  substance  of  the  heart 

with  blood. OOBOHABT  Abtbbikb,  two 

arteries  springing  out  of  the  aorta^  liefore 

it   leaves  the  perieardium. Ck>ROirABT 

Tbhi,  a  vein  dUrused  over  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  heart.  It  is  formed  of  several 
branches  arising  from  all  parts  of  that 
organ,  and  terminates  In  the  vena  eava, 
whither  it  conveys  the  blood  bronght  by 
the  coronary  arteries. 

CORONATION  (coronc^  a  crown :  Lot), 
the  public  and  solenm  ceremony  of  crown- 
ing, or  investing  a  prince  with  the  in- 
signia of  royalty,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  right  to  govern  the  kingdom ;  at  which 
time  the  prince  swears  reciprocally  to  the 
people  to  observe  the  laws,  customs,  and 
privileges  of  the  kingdom,  and .  to  act  in 
all  things  conformably  to  them.  The  form 
of  the  coronation  oath  of  a  British  monarch 
Is  as  follows:  'I  solemnly  promise  and 
■wear  to  govern  the  people  of  this  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
tbe  dominions  thereto  belonging,  according 
to  the  statutes  In  parliament  agreed  on,  and 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same ;  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  to  maintain  the  laws  of 
God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  Protestant  reformed  religion  establish- 
ed by  the  law ;  to  preserve  unto  the  bishops 
and  the  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or 
■hall  appertain  unto  them  or  any  of  them.' 
After  this,  the  king  or  queen,  laying  his  or 
her  hand  upon  the  holy  Gospels,  says,  *The 
things  which  I  have  l)ef  ore  promised,  I  will 
perform  and  keep ;  so  help  me  God.^  Our 
sovereigns,  from  Harold  down  to  Queen 
Yictoria,  have  been  crowned  at  Westmin- 
ster. The  actual  imposition  of  the  crown, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  whilst  the 
sovereign  is  seated  in  the  ancient  wooden 
chair  preserved  in  the  abbey,  has  of  late 
years  taken  place  within  the  aacrarium  in 
front  of  the  altar  before  8t.  Edward's 
ChapeL  After  being  crowned,  the  sovereign 
receives  the  homage  of  the  officers  of  state 
and  nobility. 

OOR'ONBR  (same  deriv^  1>ecaiiae  an  officer 
of  the  crown),  the  officer  presiding  over  a 
jury  convened  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
sudden  deaths.  The  lord  chief  Justice  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  is  the  chief  coroner  for 
the  whole  kingdom.  Ctoroners  are  elected 
by  the  freeholders  of  counties,  and  hold 
their  appointments  for  life. 

OOR'ONBT  (a  dinut  from  eoronat  a  crown : 
LaD,  in  Heraldry,  a  small  crown  worn  by 
the  nobility.  The  coronet  of  a  duke  is 
adorned  with  eight  strawberry  leaves;  that 
of  a  marquis  has  four  strawberry  leaves  al- 
ternating with  four  pearls;  tliat  of  an  earl 
has  eight  strawberry  leaves,  alternating 
with  eight  pearls,  raised  on  points ;  that  of 


a  viscount  has  sixteen  pearls ;  and  that  of 
a  baron  only  six  pearls.  The  last  does  not 
appear  to  have  worn  a  coronet  earlier  than 

the  reign  of  Charles  II. Cobokbt,  ot 

COBOKST  BOHX,  In  Farriery,  the  second  of 
the  consolidated  phalanges  of  the  horse's 
foot ;  the  upper  part  of  his  hool 
CORO'NOID     PROCESS,    In    Anatomy. 

[See  COHDTLOID.] 

CORTORAL  {caporal :  Fr. :  from  capo,  a 
head :  ItaL\  the  lowest  non-commissioned 
officer  in  a  company  of  foot,  who  commands 
one  of  the  divisions,  places  and  replaces 
sentipelB,  ^o. ;  at  drill,  he  has  charge  of  a 
9quaAi  in  the  ranks  he  does  the  duties  of  a 

private,  but  his  pay  Is  a  little  higher. 

CoRPOEAi«,  in  Law,  an  epithet  for  anj'thing 
thai  belongs  to  the  body,  as  corpvraivwnith- 
fiMitt,  or  a  corporal  oaUC—tio  called  because 
the  party  taking  it  is  obliged  to  lay  his  hand 
on  the  Bible. 

CORPORArriON  (corpus,  a  body :  LaL\  a 
body  politic  or  corporate,  so  called  because 
the  persons  or  members  are  joined  into  one 
body,  and  authorised  by  law  to  transact 
business  as  an  IndividuaL  Corporations  are 
either  sole  or  aggregate.  Sole  eorporatione 
consist  of  a  single  person :  such  is  the  par- 
son,  in  respect  to  his  benefice.  Oorporationa 
aggregate  consist  of  more  than  one,  and 
are  kept  up  by  a  continued  succession  of 
members.  Corporations  are  also  either  00- 
cleaiaetical  or  toy.  Parsons,  bishops,  chap- 
ters, Ac,  constitute  the  former.  The  latter 
are  either  cMl  or  eleemoeywiry.  Among  the 
first  are  trading  companies,  &c ;  among  the 
second,  hospitals,  colleges,  he.  The  chief 
incident  of  a  corporation  la  the  power  of 
taking  land  by  succession.  Corporations 
are  established  either  by  prescription, 
lettefs  patent,  charter,  or  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  most  commonly  by  patent  or 
charter.  The  municipal  corporations  of 
boroughs  were  established  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament, 6  ft  0  Wm.  lY.  cap.  70  (1835). 

CORPS  (Fr.\  a  l>ody  of  troops,  any  di- 
vision of  an  army;  as,  a  corps  de  reseroe,  the 
troops  in  reserve;  eorpe  de  batatUe,  the 
whole  line  at  liattle,  fte. 

COR'PUS  (a  body :  Lot.),  in  Anatomy,  a 

name  given  to  several  substances  or  parts 

of  Uie  human  body.    In  legal  phraseology, 

the  corpus  of  a  fund  is  the  capital  exclusive 

i  of  interest. 

I  CiOR'PUS  CHRISrri  day  icorpus  OMstl, 
the  body  of  Christ ;  Xat),  a  festival  insti- 
tuted by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  honour  of 
I  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in 
whlidi  it  maintains  that  Christ  UcorporeaUif 
present. 

!  CORPUS'CJULAR  PHILOS'OPHY  (cor- 
ptueulwrn,  an  atom :  Lai.),  that  philosophy 
which  endeavours  to  account  fOr  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  by  the  motion,  figure, 
rest,  position,  ftc,  of  the  minute  particles 
of  matter. 

COR'PUSCTTLB  (eorpueeulum,  a  dim,  ot 
eonme,  the  body :  LaU),  a  minute  particle  or 
physical  atom. 

CORRBL'ATIYB  (eon,  together  and  re- 
ZottM,  relative :  Lot),  an  epithet  denoting 
the  having  a  reciprocal  relation,  so  that  the 
existence  of  one  in  a  certain  state  depends 
on  the  existence  of  another ;  as,  father  an<* 
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■on;  light  and  darkness;  motion  and  rest. 
'  Every  right  supposes  a  correlative  obliga- 
tion, but  every  obligation  does  not  create  a 
right  correlative  to  It.' 

CX)R'R1D0R  (fsorridoro :  JtdL\  In  Archi- 
tecture, a  gallery  or  long  passage  round  a 
building,  leading  to  several  chambers  at  a 
distance  from  each  other. In  Fortifi- 
cation, the  covered  way  lying  round  the 
whole  compass  of  the  fortlQcatiuns  of  a 
place. 

CORIIOB'ORANT  (eorroborOt  I  strengthen : 
Lat.)t  of  a  strengthening  nature ;  as  a  cor- 
robcrarU  medicine. 

OORRO'SION  (corrodo,  I  gnaw  In  pieces : 
LaL),  the  action  of  eating  or  wearing  away 
by  slow  degrees,  as  when  acids  act  on 
metals,  &c. 

CORRO'SIYE  SUB'LIM  ATE  (same  deriv.), 
bichloride  of  mercury  ;  an  extremely  acrid 
and  poisonous  preparation.  White  of  egg 
Is  useful  in  preventing  its  poisonous  ef- 
fects. 

OOR'RUGATOR  {eorrugo,  I  wrinkle :  Xoi.), 
a  muscle  which  contracts  the  skin  of  the 
forehead  Into  wrinkles. 

OOR'SAIR  icorsaro:  ItaDt  a  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  piratical  cruising  ves- 
sels of  Barbary,  which,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  to  a  recent  period,  in- 
fested the  Mediterranean. 

CORS'ELET  iFr.),  in  Natural  History, 
that  part  of  the  underside  of  crustaceans 
and  insects  which  Is  between  the  insertion 
of  the  legs. Also,  a  small  cuirass. 

CORTE'GE  (Fr.\  a  word  signifying  the 
train  or  retinue  that  accompanies  a  person 
of  distinction. 

OORTES,  the  two  constitutional  houses 
of  peers  and  deputies  in  Spain  and  Portugal* 
answering  to  the  houses  of  lords  and  com- 
mons  in  Great  Britain. 

CORTEX  (JaU.),  the  outer  bark  of  a  plant. 

CORTICAL  (same  deriv.'),  consisting  of 
bark  or  rind ;  belonging  to  the  external  co- 
vering, as  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain. 

CORUN'BUM  (.IruL),  a  mineral  of  the  sap- 
phire kind,  which  is  found  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  composed  of  nearly  pure 
alumina. 

CORUSCATION  ieoruscatiOt  a  flashing : 
from  conuco,  I  glitter :  Lot.),  a  sudden  flash 
of  light. 

CORVETTE  (JV.),  a  vessel  of  war  carry- 
ing less  than  twenty  guns. 

COR'VIDJB  icorvus,  a  crow :  LaL),  a  fa- 
mily of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Pcuaereet  including  the  crow,  raven.  Jay, 
nutcracker,  and  many  other  birds. 

CORYUS,  in  Antiquity,  a  military  engine. 
Invented  by  the  Romans  at  the  time  of 
their  wars  in  Sicily,  when  they  first  engaged 
the  Carthaginian  fleet.  It  consisted  of  a 
strong  platform  of  boards  at  the  prow,  mov- 
able as  on  a  spindle,  and  thrown  over  the 
side  of  an  enemy's  vessel  when  grappled, 
the  object  being  to  enable  the  Romans  to 
board  the  Carthaginian  ships. 

CORTBANTBS  (Konibantet :  Or.\  in  An- 
tiquity, priests  of  the  goddess  Cybcie,  ce- 
lebrated for  their  wild  and  extravagant 
attitudes  in  dancing,  &c. 

COIVYMB  ikommbit  a  cluster  of  berries ; 
fiffOi  in  Botany,  a  species  of  inflorescence 


in  which  the  lower  flower  stalks  are  pro- 
duced, so  as  to  rise  nearly  to  the  same  height 
as  the  upper  and  middle  flowers,  and  thus 
they  are  all  brought  almost  to  the  same 
leveL  The  umbel  differs  from  the  corymb 
by  having  all  the  flower  stalks  radiating 
from  the  same  point. 

CORYPHJS'NA  ikorOs,  a  helmet;  and 
phainot  I  show :  Or.),  in  Ichthyology,  a  ge- 
nus of  acanthopterygious  flshes,  so  called 
from  the  head  being  like  a  helmet.  It  in- 
cludes the  dolphin,  the  Ooryphana  Hip- 
purus. 

CORYFH2Ba7S  (koruphaioe,  from  horur 
phi,  the  summit:  Or.),  the  leader  of  a 
chorus. 

COSE'CANT  {cM)rev.  for  eomplemeinit-ee' 
cant),  in  Geometry,  the  secant  of  an  are 
which  Is  the  complement  of  another,  or 
what  It  wants  of  ninety  degrees. 

CO'SINB  {aiibrev.  for  complement-aine),  in 
Geometry,  the  sine  of  an  arc  which  is  the 
complement  of  another.    [See  Cosbgast.] 

COSMET'IC  (koameo,  I  adorn:  Or.),  any 
preparation  that  renders  the  sklu  soft  and 
white,  or  helps  to  beautify  and  Improve  the 
complexion. 

COS'MICAL  (koamikoe,  from  koemog,  the 
world :  Or.),  relating  to  the  whole  system  of 
the  worldl  In  ancient  Astronomy,  the  word 
was  used  to  denote  a  particular  position  of 
a  planet  or  star,at  Its  rising  or  setting,  with 
respect  to  the  sun.  A  planet  Is  said  to  rise 
or  set  coamieally  when  it  rises  or  sets  at  the 
same  Instant  with  that  luminary.  Coatnical 
is  opposed  to  acronycal,  which  means  that 
the  planet  rises  when  the  sun  sets,  and  vice 
veraA.  The  eosmical  and  acronycal  rising 
of  a  planet  or  star  are  Invisible  on  account 
of  the  sun's  rays. 

COSMOG'ONY  ikoamogonia :  from  koamoa, 
the  world ;  and  gonoa,  birth :  Or.),  in  Phy- 
sics, the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
world. 

OOSMOGrRAPHT  (koamographia:  from 
koamoa,  the  world;  and  grapho,  I  write: 
Or.),  a  description  of  the  world  or  universe : 
or  the  mode  of  describing  the  several  parts 
of  the  visible  world. 

COSIilOLABE  (koamoa,  the  world ;  and 
labi,  a  taking:  Or.),  an  ancient  Instru- 
ment, very  similar  to  the  astrolabe,  for  mea- 
suring distances  in  the  heavens  or  on  the 
earth. 

COSMOL'OGY  (koamoa,  the  world ;  and 
logoa,  a  discourse :  Or,),  a  treatise  relating 
to  the  structure  and  parts  of  creation,  the 
elements  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  the  order  and  course  of  nature. 

COSMOP'OLITB  (koamoa,  the  world ;  and 
poliUa,  a  citizen :  Or.),  a  citizen  of  the  world ; 
one  who  makes  himself  at  home  everywhere. 

COS'SACKS  (armed  warriors :  Tart),  the 
tribes  who  inhabit  tne  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  Ac. 
paying  no  taxes,  but  performing  Instead 
the  duty  of  soldiers.  They  form  a  kind  of 
military  democracy,  and  have  proved  highly 
serviceable,  as  Irregular  cavalry.  In  the 
Russian  campaigns.  Their  principal  wea- 
pon is  a  lance  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in 
length  ;  they  have  also  a  sabre,  a  gun,  and 
a  pair  of  pistols,  and  sometimes  a  bow  and 
arrows.   Their  lances,  in  riding,  are  carried 
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upright  by  means  of  a  strap  fastened  to  the 
foot,  the  ann,  or  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 
Thoee  who  use  bows  carry  a  quiver  over 
the  shoulder.  Though  little  adapted  for 
regrular  moTements,  they  are  very  service- 
able in  attacking  luiggage  or  magazines, 
and  In  the  pursuit  of  troops  scattered  in 
flight.  They  fight  principally  in  small 
bodies,  that  attack  the  enemy  on  all  sides, 
but  moetly  on  the  flanks  and  In  the  rear, 
rusbing  upon  them  at  full  speed,  with  a 
shout,  and  with  levelled  lances. 

COST-BOOK  8YSTBH  of  carrying  on  a 
mining  adventure.  In  this  system,  the 
mine  is  vested  in  one  or  more  persons  in 
trust  for  the  other  shareholders  aa  well  aa 
for  themsdves,  and  an  agent  who  is  termed 
the  purser  is  appointed  to  manage  the  mine. 
It  is  his  duty  to  enter  in  the  'cost-book' 
the  names  of  the  shareholders,  the  minutes 
of  their  meetlngb,  the  expenses  and  re- 
ceipts, and  the  transfers  of  shares.  Meetings 
of  the  shareholders  are  frequently  convened, 
and  those  present  consider  the  accounts 
and  the  purser's  report,  make  calls,  declare 
dividends,  give  directions  as  to  the  working 
of  the  mine,  and  exercise  a  general  control 
over  the  adventure,  the  majority  deciding 
any  question  in  difCerence.  Any  shareholder 
may  withdraw  from  the  undertaking  on 
giving  notice  to  the  purser  and  settling  his 
accounts.  The  purser  wiU  then  strike  his 
name  out  of  the  book,  and  enter  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  has  sold  his 
share;  the  transfer  is  thus  completed. 
There  is  seldom  any  deed  of  settlement. 
The  advantage  of  the  system  consists  In 
the  frequency  of  the  general  meetings,  and 
tho  controlling  superintendence  exercised 
by  the  shareholders  over  the  oflloers  and 
the  proceedings  In  the  mine.  The  accounts 
being  regularly  discharged,  the  partners 
are  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  their 
sereral  liabilities. 

OOfirrVMB  (jpy-.),  in  Fainting  and  the  fine 
arts  genorally,  the  observance  of  that  rule 
by  which  an  artist  is  required  to  make  any 
person  or  thing  sustain  its  proper  character ; 
the  scene,  dress,  armst  manners,  Ac,  all 
corresponding. 

OOTAN'OBMT  {dbbrev.  tor  eomplemml- 
tangenGt  In  Oeometry,  the  tangent  of  an  arc 
which  is  the  complement  of  another.   [See 

OOSSOASTj 

OOTSBIB  (Old  Fr.;  from  ^vot,  how 
many :  Xat),  a  knot  of  persons  forming  a 
particular  circle.  At  flrst,  the  termt  accord- 
ing to  some,  was  purely  commercial,  and 
signlfled  an  association  in  which  each  mem- 
ber furnished  his  quatOt  or  part,  and  bore 
his  share  in  the  profit  and  lose. 

OOTHURIinS  iLat.;  from  koOMmot: 
Gr.),  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  high-laced  shoe, 
such  aa  Diana  and  her  nymi»a  are  repre- 
sented aa  wearing.  It  rose  above  the  mid- 
Jle  ot  the  leg,  and  was  used  by  horsemen, 
hunters,  and  men  in  authority ;  also  by 
heroes  in  tragedy :  in  which  case,  to  give 
them  height,  it  had  a  sole  of  cork,  of  con- 
siderable thickness. 

COTTON  (eoton :  jpy.),  a  soft,  downy  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  fine  hairs  growing 
round  the  seeds  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
IKenua  Qot^ptum,  uht,  ord.  IfcUvaeeas,  scvor 


ral  species  of  which,  some  herbaceous,  some 
shrubby,  grow  in  warm  climates.  Its  che* 
mical  characters  are  those  of  Uffniiit  and  it 
la  peculiarly  susceptible  of  combination 
with  certain  metallic  oxides  or  bases.  The 
chief  distinction  between  cottons  in  the 
pod  is  that  of  blaek-maded  and  grmn^teeded. 
The  former  part  with  the  hairs  very  readily 
to  a  pair  of  rollers,  or  the  human  arm ; 
while  the  latter  require  to  be  {riwned,  by 
powerful  machinery.  The  filaments  vary 
in  length,  flexlblli^,  tenacity,  and  thick- 
ness, in  different  cottons ;  whenee  the  great 
difference  ]n  their  value.  It  appears  that 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  has  been  carried 
on  in  Hindostah  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity:  and  there  It  is  still  continued,  by 
hand  labour,  in  all  its  primitive  simplicity. 
In  Bngland,  however,  during  the  last  half- 
oentury  it  has  become  of  immense  import- 
ance. It  has  been  remarked  that  the  rapid 
growth  and  prodigious  magnitude  of  tho 
cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  are, 
beyond  all  question,  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  industry.  Our 
command  of  the  finest  wool  naturally  at- 
tracted our  attention  to  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, and  paved  the  way  for  that  supe- 
riority in  it  which  we  have  long  since  at- 
tained ;  but  when  we  undertook  the  cotton 
manufacture,  we  had  comparatively  few 
facilities  for  Its  prosecution,  and  bad  to 
struggle  with  the  greatest  dllBcuItles.  The 
raw  material  was  produced  at  an  Immense 
distance  from  our  shores ;  and  in  HIndostan 
and  China  the  inhabitants  bad  arrived  at 
such  perfection  in  the  arts  of  spinning  and 
weaving,  that  the  lightness  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  finest  cloths  emulated  the  web 
of  the  gossamer,  and  seemed  to  set  rivalry 
at  defiance.  Such,  however,  has  been  the 
infiuence  of  the  wonderful  discoveries 
and  inventions  of  Hargraves,  Arkwright, 
Orompton,  Gartwrlght,  and  others,  that  we 
have  overcome  all  these  difllcultles— that 
neither  the  extreme  cheapness  of  labour  in 
HIndostan,  nor  the  excellence  to  which  the 
natives  had  attained,  has  enabled  them  to 
withstand  the  competition  of  those  who 
buy  their  cotton,  and  who.  after  bringing 
it  fiOOO  miles  to  be  manufactured,  carry  back 
the  goods  to  them. — The  following  ae- 
count  of  a  pound  of  cotton  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  our  readers.  There  was  sent 
to  London,  from  Paisley,  a  small  piece  of 
muslin,  about  one  pound  weight :  the  wool 
came  from  the  Bast  Indies  to  London :  from 
London  it  wentto  Lancaahire,  where  it  waa 
manufactured  into  yam ;  from  Manchester 
it  waa  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it  was  woven ; 
it  waa  next  sent  to  Ayrshire,  where  it  waa 
tamboured ;  it  was  then  conveyed  to  Dum- 
barton, where  it  was  huid-sewed,  and  again 
returned  to  Paisley,  whence  it  was  sent  to 
Glasgow  and  finished,  and  thence  to  Lon- 
don. It  may  be  reckoned  that  it  took  about 
three  years  to  bring  this  article  to  market, 
from  the  time  when  it  waa  packed  in  India 
till  it  arrived  complete  in  the  merchant's 
warehouse  in  London ;  it  must  have  been 
conveyed  5000  milea  by  sea,  and  nearly  1000 
by  land,  and  have  contributed  to  reward 
the  labour  of  nearly  160  persons,  whose  ser* 
vices  were  necessary  in  the  carriage  and 
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nuuiiifaetare  at  this  amall  qaantlty  of  eot- 
ton,  and  bywhlek  the  value  haa  been  ad- 
▼anoed  more  than  1000  per  eenk  In  1800 
there  came  to  Bn^rhuid  the  following  snp- 
pUea  of  eotton:  United  States,  S,S81.ooo 
bales;  Braxll,los.000 bales;  Bgypt,  100,000 
bales;  West  Indies,  1000  bales;  Bast  Indies, 
68>,000  bales:  total,  8,857,000  bales.  After 
that  year,  as  Is  well  known,  the  quantity  of 
cotton  Imported  from  America  greatly  de- 
creased In  consequence  of  the  clrll  war. 
When  the  eotton  manufaetnre  was  at  Its 
height,  upwards  of  800,000  persons  were 
actually  employed  In  It,  of  whom  400,000 
were  In  Lancashire.  If  to  this  number  we 
add  the  engineers,  mechanics,  and  workers 
In  metal  and  wood,  the  shopkeepers  and 
other  tradespeople  supported  by  them,  alto- 
gether about  880,000  persons,  and  then  take 
Into  oonslderatlon  the  women,  children,  and 
old  relatlres  of  the  preceding,  890,000  people 
more,  we  shall  arrlre  at  a  total  of  a  million 
of  persons  who  were  dependent  upon  the 
cotton  manufiicture,  and  of  these  four^flfths 
were  resident  In  Lancashire.  In  1888  the 
▼alue  of  the  cotton  goods  exported  was 
4S,141,060L,  and  the  value  of  exported  cotton 

yam  was  0,870,8761 Oottov  Oih,  a  mar 

chine  to  separate  the  seeds  from  cotton. 

OOTTOH  Hill,  a  mill  or  building  with 

machinery  for  carding,  roving,  and  spin- 
ning cotton,  by  means  of  either  water  or 
steam. 

OOIYTON-ORASS,  the  common  name  of 
the  species  of  BriopKorum  (0rfo»,wool ;  and 
phioro,  I  bear:  0r.),  a  genus  of  perennial 
plants,  nat.  ord.  OffperaeeoB.  The  fruit  Is 
clothed  with  cotton-luce  fibres,  of  which  pa- 
per and  candle-wicks  have  been  made. 

COTTLA  (JMidf,  a  cavity:  Gr.\  In  Ana- 
tomy, any  deep  cavity  In  a  bone,  in  which 
another  bone  Is  articulated ;  but  the  word 
Is  generally  used  to  express  the  aeetainOum, 
or  cavity  which  receives  the  head  of  the 
thiRb-bone. 

OOTYX.B'DOir  (kotuUdan^  any  cup-shaped 
cavity :  fl>r.),  in  Botany,  the  seed-lobe  at- 
tached to  the  embryo.  It  nourishes  the 
plnmula  and  radicle  during  their  first  de- 
velopment, before  they  are  able  to  subsist 
on  organizable  matter,  absorbed  from  the 
earth.  The  two  cotyledons  of  exogenous 
plants  usually  burst  through  the  integu- 
ments, and  show  themselves  above  ground 
in  the  shape  of  temporary  leaves,  which 
have  a  dliterent  form  from  the  subsequent 
leaves  of  the  plant.  Where  the  seed-lobes 
are  fieshy,  as  In  the  bean,  they  often  remain 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  plant 
called  Welwitsehta  has  been  lately  found 
in  South  Afkica,  which  never  has  any  other 
leaves  than  its  two  ootylednnous  leaves: 
In  this  respect  it  haa  no  parallel  in  the  ve- 
getable kingdom.  The  seed-4obe  of  mono- 
cotyledonons  pbuits  never  takes  the  shape 
of  a  leaf.  [See  DicxyrrLBDOvona.] 

OOnOH  (etwefts,  a  Uyer :  Fr.\  in  Painting, 
s  term  used  fbr  each  toy  or  coating  of 
colour,  either  in  oil  or  water,  upon  the 
canvas,  wall,  or  otiier  matter  to  be  painted. 
Gilders  use  the  term  eeuek,  for  gold  or  silver 
leaf  laid  on  metals  in  gilding  or  silvering. 

OOUOH'-GRASS  (eoneJur,  to  Ue  down: 
IV.,  because  it  creeps  along),  the  TrMaan 


npena  of  botanists,  a  grass  which  spreads 
very  fast  in  arable  land,  and  chokes  every- 
thing else. 

OOnOH'ANT  (lying  down :  J^y.),  in  He- 
raldry, lying  down,  but  with  the  bead  raised ; 
which  distinguishes  the  posture  of  eouehant 

from  dormaut,  or  asleep. Leomnt  and  eou- 

efcoMi,  In  Law,  rising  up  and  lying  down, 
applied  to  beasts,  and  Indicating  that  tliey 
have  been  at  least  one  night  on  the  land. 

OOUOHINO  (eouchtTt  to  put  lying  down : 
Frd,  one  of  the  modes  of  operating  In  cases 
of  eataract,  by  which  the  opaque  crystalline 
lens  is  removed  out  of  the  axis  of  vision. 

COUGH,  a  convulsive  motion  of  the 
diaphragm,  muscles  of  the  laiyux,  thorax, 
Ac. :  expelling  the  air  that  was  drawn  into 
the  lungs  by  inspiration,  apd  carrying  along 
with  it  the  phlegm  or  irritating  matter 
which  causes  the  effort  of  the  muscles.  It 
is  generally,  if  not  always,  symptomatic  of 
other  diseases.  When  it  does  not  disappear 
within  a  short  period  it  cannot  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  , 

OOUN'OIL  (coiMflium,  literally  a  sitting 
together:  LaL),  In  Bocleslastlcal  History, 
an  aasembly  of  prelates  and  other  spiritual 
persons  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  It  is  either  natUmal  or 
teewnenieal :— f  n  the  latter,  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  throughout  the  world  is  sup- 
posed to  be  represented.  Soman  OathoiiRs 
hold  the  decision  of  a  general  council  In- 
fUllble ;  and  a  large  number  of  them  be- 
lieve It  superior  to  the  pope.  But,  since 
this  doctrine  has  been  asserted  by  councils, 
not  only  VucrMeaUy,  but  vraeUeaUg  In  the 
deposition  of  popes,  the  utter  have  been 
very  unwilling  to  convene  them ;  nor  has 
there  been  one  since  the  Goundl  of  Trent : 
and  before  making  the  immaeulate  eoneep- 
Han  an  article  of  faith,  the  present  pope 
merely  demanded  the  opinions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelates  by  letter.  Protestants 
attach  great  importance  to  the  first  four 
general  councils,  via.  those  of  Nice,  Con- 
stantinople I.,  Birtiesus,  andChalcedon ;  but 

they  altogether  deny  their  infallibility. 

OODsmii,  in  National  afMrs,  an  assembly  of 
persons  wno  meet  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
certing measures  of  state.  In  Bngland,the 
PRrvT  CouHOiii  Is  that  In  which  the  privy 
councillors  meet  to  deliberate  on  affairs  of 
state.  When  a  council  Is  composed  only  of 
cabinet  ministers,  it  is  called  a  Cabinet 

Cknmetl Codhoil  or  War,  an  assembly 

of  the  principal  offlows  of  a  fleet  or  army, 
called  by  the  admiral  or  general  to  concert 
measures  for  requisite  operations. 

COUNT  (eoHMS.a  companion :  Lot),  a  title 
of  foreign  noiblity,  equivalent  to  earl  with 
ua.  It  is  very  ancient,  having  been  in  ex- 
Istenoe  since  the  time  of  Augustus ;  but  in 
most  of  the  continental  states  It  has  dege- 
nerated very  much,  and  In  some— for  ex- 
ample, the  papal— It  may  be  bought  very 

clicaply. In  Law,  a  particular  charge  in 

an  indictment,  or  narration  in  pleading, 
setting  forth  the  cause  of  complaints  There 
may  be  different  eaimta  in  the  same  de- 
claration. 

OOUN'TBB-APPBOACH'B8(0(m<r«.*  Fr,; 
from  eontrot  against:  Lot), in  Fortlfleatlon, 
lines  and  trenehes  made  by  the  besieged,  in 
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order  to  UUek  the  works  of  the  besiegerB, 
nr  to  binder  their  appmachea. 

GODNTBRDRAWIHG,  In  Painting,  eo- 
pylDg  a  design  or  painting  bj  means  of 
lines  drawn  on  oiled  papor  or  other  trans- 
parent substance. 

GOUKTBBGUARD,  in  Fortlflcation,  a 
small  rampart  or  work  raised  before  the 
point  of  a  bastion,  consisting  of  two  long 
faces  parallel  to  the  fkces  of  the  bastion, 
making  a  salient  angle  to  preserve  the 
tmstion. 

'  OOUNTBRM  ARK,  a  mark  put  upon  goods 
that  have  been  marked  before.  It  Is  also 
used  for  the  several  marks  pnt  apon  goods 
belonging  to  several  persons,  to  show  that 
they  most  not  be  opened  but  In  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  owners,  or  their  agents. 

In  Numismatics,  a  stamp  frequently 

seen  on  ancient  coins,  often  obliterating  a 
large  part  of  the  Impression.  Some  consider 
It  intended  to  augment  the  value ;  others, 

to  signify  It  was  taken  from  an  enemy. 

The  mark  of  the  Ooldsmlths'  Company,  af- 
fixed to  an  article  of  gold  or  silver  plate 
after  assay,  to  show  the  metal  to  be  of  a 
certain  fineness. 

OOUNTERMINB,  In  Military  afUrs,  a 
well  and  gallery  sunk  in  the  earth,  and 
running  underground :  It  is  Intended  to 
prevent  the  effect  of  the  enemy's  mine;  or. 
In  other  words,  is  a  mine  made  by  the  be- 
sieged. In  order  to  blow  up  the  mine  of  the 
besiegers* 

OOUNTBRPALBD,  in  Heraldry*  Is  when 
the  escutcheon  Is  divided  into  twelve  pales 
parted  perfes$6:  the  two  colours  are  coun- 
terchanged,  so  that  the  upper  and  lower  are 
of  different  cok)urs. 

OODNTERPART,  the  corresponding  part 
or  duplicate.  Also  the  part  which  fits 
another:  as,  the  key  of  a  cipher. — In 
Law,  when  the  parts  of  an  indenture  are 
interchangeably  executed  by  the  several 
parties,  that  executed  by  the  grantors  is 
termed  the  original,  and  the  rest  are  coim' 
terparta.  If  each  part  is  signed  by  all  par- 
ties, they  are  dwptlcaU  ortginala.  A  deed 
made  by  one  party  is  not  indented,  but 
poUad,  or  sliaved  quite  even :  and  is,  there- 
fore, styled  a  deed  poU,  or  single  deed. 

In  Music,  the  part  to  be  applied  to  another ; 
thus,  the  bass  Is  the  counterpart  to  the 

treble. 

OOUNTERPAS'BAirr,  in  Heraldry,  is 
when  two  lions  in  a  enat  of  arms  are  re- 
presented as  goingcontrary  ways. 

OOUNTBRPOINT,  in  Music,  the  science 
of  bannony«  Inelndlng  tba  art  oi  combining 
and  modnlating  consonant  sounds,  or  of  dls- 
poaing  several  parts  In  sach  a  manner  as  to 
make  an  agreeable  whole. 

OOUNTBRPROOF,  an  engraving  taken 
from  another  fresh  printed,  which,  by 
beiner  passed  through  a  rolling  press,  gives 
an  inrerted  eopy  of  the  fbrmer. 

OOUNTBBrRBVOLnTION,  a  revolution 
opposed  to  a  former  one,  and  restoring  a 
former  state  of  things. 

OOUNTBRSOARP,  in  Fortlfleation,  that 

side  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the  couup 

try ;  but  it  often  signifies  the  whole  covered 

way,  with  its  parapet  and  glads. 

OOUKTBB-BBOtl'RITT,  security  given 


to  one  who  has  entered  into  a  bond,  or 

become  surety  for  another. 

COUNTERSIGN,  a  military  watchword ; 
or  a  private  signal  given  to  soldiers  on 
guard,  with  orders  to  let  no  one  psss  unless 

he  first  gives  that  word. Also,  to  sign, 

as  secretary,  or  other  subordinate  ofllccr, 
any  writing  signe<l  by  a  principal  or  su- 
perior, to  attest  the  authenticity  of  his 
signature. 

COUNTER-TEN'OR,  in  Music,  one  of 
the  middle  parts,  between  the  treble  and 
the  tenor. 

COnNTY  (oomil,  the  territory  of  a  count : 
Fr,\  originally  the  district  or  territory  of 
a  count  or  earl :  one  of  the  ancient  divi- 
sions of  England,  which,  by  the  Saxons, 
were  called  sAtres,  a  term  not  applied  to 
such  counties  as  were  anciently  kingdoms, 
such  as  Kent,  Essex,  &c.  England  is  di- 
vided into  forty  counties  or  shires,  Wales 
Into  twelve,  Scotland  Into  thirty-three,  and 
Ireland  Into  thirty-twa  Bach  county  has 
its  slierlfl  and  Its  court,  with  other  offlcers, 
employed  in  the  admlniatratlon  of  justire 
and  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  of  a  county  has  the  command 

of  its  militia. ConsTT  Cobpobatb,  a 

title  given  to  several  cities,  or  ancient 
lx>rou^s,  on  which  oertaln  kings  of  Eng- 
land have  bestowed  peculiar  privileges; 
annexing  territory,  land,  or  Jurisdiction, 
and  making  them  counties  within  them- 
selvesr  with  their  own  sherlifs  and  other 
ofllcers ;  but  all  causes  of  action  arising, 
and  offences  committed,  in  a  county  corpo- 
rate, may  be  tried  in  the  next  adjoining 
county  at  large.— Couxtt  Palatotb,  a 
county  distinguished  by  particular  privi- 
leges, snd  nsmed  from  palattntm.  the  palace, 
because  the  owner  had  originally  royal 
powers  In  the  administration  of  Justice. 
The  oountles  palatine  in  Enghud  are  Liui- 
caster,  Chester,  and  Durham. 

COUP  (a  blow:  Fr.},  a  term  used  in 
several  expressions.  Thus,  Coup  db  Obaoi, 

the  finishing  blow. Coup  !>■  Maik,  a 

sudden    unpremeditated    attack. Coup 

dYBiii,  the  first  glanoe  of  the  eye,  with 

which  It  surveys  sny  object. Coup  ds 

SoLxiL,  a  disorder  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  hot  sun. 

COUPB'D  or  COUPS'  (ecfupt,  eut;  Fr,\ 
in  Heraldry,  is  used  to  express  the  head  or 
any  limb  of  an  animal,  cut  off  smooth  from 
the  trunk:  distinguishing  it  from  that 
which  Is  called  srosed,  or  forcibly  torn  off. 

CouPU)  is  also  used  to  signify  such 

crosses,  bends,  bars,  chevrons,  Ac,  as  do 
not  touch  the  sides  of  the  escutcheon,  but 
are,  as  it  were,  cut  off  from  them. 

COUPOiB^JLOBB,  In  Heraldry,  an  ordi- 
nary, so  termed  from  its  enclosing  the 
chevron  by  couples,  being  always  borne  In 
pairs,  one  on  esich  side  a  chevron. 

OOUP'LBT,  the  division  of  a  poem,  eon- 
talnlng  two  verses  or  two  rhymes. 

COU'RANT  (running :  Fr.),  In  Heraldry, 
an  epithet  for  any  beast  represented  in  a 
running  attitude. 

COURANTO  leomnU,  running:  ItdlX 
a  piece  of  music  in  triple  time :  also  a  kind 
of  dance. 

COUR8B  (JV.),  In  Its  geAersI  sense,  a 
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motion  forward,  either  In  a  direct  or  curv- 
ing line.    Applied  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 

It  denotes  a  methodical  series. Ooubbb, 

in  Navigation,  that  point  of  the  compass 

on  which   a  ship  steers. Ooubbb,    in 

Masonrjr,  a  continued  range  of  bricks  or 

stones  of  the  same  height. Goubsb  ow 

BxoHAKOB,  in  Commerce,  is  the  current 
price  or  rate  at  which  the  coin  of  one  coun- 
try is  exchanged  for  that  of  another ;  which, 
as  it  depends  upon  the  balance  of  trade  and 
the  political  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween the  two  couutries,  is  always  fluctu- 
ating.  OOUBSBB,  in  a  ship,  the   large 

square  sails. 

COTJRS'ING,  the  aet  or  sport  of  pursuing 
any  beast  of  cnase,  as  the  hare,  Ac,  with 
greyhounds. 

OOURT-BAR'OH'  wiM  A  court  incident  to 
every  manor.  There  was  one,  also,  in  every 
hundred  and  county.  It  has  long  fallen  into 
disuse,  except  in  manors  of  ancient  de- 
mesne, the  lord  of  which  was  once  the  king, 
and  manors  containing  land  of  copyhold  or 
customary  tenure. 

CX)nRT-LEBT'  ileod,  the  common  people : 
Sax.),  a  court  of  record  held  once  a  year.  In 
a  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or  manor, 
before  the  steward  of  the  leet.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  court-leet  is  now  done  at  quarter 
sessions,  except  in  certain  manors,  where 
it  has  been  held  from  time  ImmemorlaL 

OOUBT-MARrriAL,  a  court  consisting  of 
military  omeers,  for  the  trial  of  the  mili- 
tary offences  of  offlcers  and  soldiers. A 

Naval  Ooubt-mabtial  is  a  similar  court 
for  those  constituting  the  navy. 

CX)T7RT'-ROLI/,  a  roll  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  number,  &c,  of  lands  which 
depend  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  manor,  &c 

COURTESY,  TBNURB  BT  (.courtaUie: 
Fr.),  in  Law,  is  where  a  man  marries  a 
woman  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
and  has  by  her  issue  bom  alive,  which  was 
capable  of  inheriting  her  estate:  in  this 
case,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  holds  the 
lands  for  his  life,  as  tenant  by  courtesy. 

OOURrrSBT  titles.  The  children  of 
noblemen  in  this  cotmtry  have  no  right  by 
law  to  any  title  whatever,  but  courtesy  has 
allowed  them  to  assume  rank  according  to 
the  rank  of  their  parents.  Thus  the  eldest 
son  of  a  duke  bears  a  marqulsate  by  cour- 
tesy, the  eldest  son  of  a  marquis  an  earldom 
by  courtesy,  whilst  the  younger  sons  and 
daughters  of  both  bear  the  title  of  lord 
and  lady  prefixed  to  their  Christian  and 
surnames.  The  eldest  son  of  an  earl  has  a 
viscounty  by  courtesy,  the  younger  sons  are 
styled  honourable,  and  the  daughters  lady. 
All  the  sons  and  daughters  of  viscounts  and 
barons  are  styled  honourable.  Although  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society  the  ti- 
tles above  designated  are  accorded,  in  all 
legal  documents  the  gentlemen  are  styled 
esquires,  with  a  reference  to  the  courtesy 
title:  thus.  John  Brown,  Esquire,  com- 
monly called  Marquis  of  W. ;  or  James  Tay- 
lor, Bsquire,  commonly  called  Lord  James 
Taylor.  The  courtesy  titles  of  eldest  sons 
are  usually  those  of  the  second  title  of  the 
father.  It  may,  however,  happen,  that  a 
duke  has  no  marqulsate,  but  only  an  earl- 
iom,  In  whf  rh  rase  the  eldest  son  takes  that 


title,  and  yet  ranks  just  tiie  same  as  if  he 
had  assumed  a  marqulsate.  And  so  on  with 
respect  to  lower  grades  of  the  peerage. 
When  the  daughters  of  peers  marry  a  man 
of  rank  Inferior  to  their  own,  they  by  coui^ 
tesy  retain  their  titles ;  but  if  a  woman  who 
has  no  title  marries  a  man  who  has  merely 
a  courtesy  title,  and  is  left  a  widow,  she 
loses  the  title  she  had  assumed  during  her 
husband's  life,  in  case  she  marries  again. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  widow  of  a  man  who  has  a  title  lu 
his  own  right.  If  she  marries  again,  she 
by  courtesy  retains  her  title. 

OOY'BNANT  (eonvmio,  I  agree  with : 
Lot),  in  Law,  an  engagement.  In  writing, 
under  seal,  to  do  or  omit  a  direct  act.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  covenant. 

OOW'ITCH,  or  COW'AGB,  an  Indian 
plant,  the  Mueuna  pruriau  of  botanists, 
nat.  ord.  Legtantnosa,  the  pods  of  which  are 
covered  with  microscopic  hairs,  that  are 
employed  as  a  mechanical  anthelmintic. 
They  are  very  troublesome  if  accldentally 
bronght  into  contact  with  the  skin. 

CO  WPOX,  the  vaccine  disease,  produced 
by  transferring  morbiflc  matter  from  the 
udder  of  a  cow  to  the  human  body.  It 
was  proposed  by  Dr.  Jenner,  in  1796,  as 
a  substitute  for  and  preventative  of  small- 
pox. Small  bluish  vesicles,  surrounded  by 
inflammation,  elevated  at  the  edge,  and 
depressed  at  the  centre,  and  containing 
a  limpid  fluid,  occasionally  appear  on  the 
teats  of  the  cow,  the  animal  being,  at  the 
same  time,  somewhat  indisitosed.  This 
disease,  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the 
milkers,  was  found.  In  many  cases,  to  pre- 
serve from  small-pox.  A  disease  of  the 
horse's  head,  called  greaset  communicated 
to  the  bands  of  farriers,  seems  to  have 
produced  the  same  effect.  The  matter  from 
the  cow  is,  however,  the  most  certain ;  and 
that  which  it  produces  In  one  human  sub- 
ject msy  be  successfully  transferred  to 
another ;  though  it  is  probable  that  it  loses 
Its  efficacy  by  being  transmitted  too  many 
tlraes.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  vaccination 
should  be  repeated;  its  repetition,  even 
though  unnecessary,  can  be  attended  with 
little  inconvenience. 

COWRIE,  or  KAWRIE  PINE,  a  lofty 
coniferous  tree,  a  native  of  New  Zealand, 
named  by  botanists  Dammara  australU.  It 
yields  a  hard  brittle  resin,  like  copal,  and 
its  timber  is  excellent. 

COWRT,  the  popular  name  of  several 
species  of  marine  univalve  sheUs,  belonging 
to  the  genus  OyprtBO.  One  species,  the  €. 
moneta,  or  money-cowry,  is  used  in  place  of 
coin  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  many 
tons  weight  are  annually  Imported  into  this 
country  from  the  Pacifle  and  eastern  seas, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  Africa. 
There  are  many  species  of  this  genus,  some 
of  which  are  beautifully  marked  and  co- 
loured. Savages,  In  various  parts,  adorn 
their  persons  or  Indicate  their  rank  with 
cowries. 

COW  TREE,  a  name  applied  to  distinct 
species  of  trees  growing  in  tropical 
countries,  on  account  of  their  yielding  a 
milk-like  innoxious  fluid.  One  of  these, 
the  Massantnduha,  found  on  the  Amasons. 
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E-ows  to  the  dimensions  of  a  forest  tree. 
Ilk  can  be  drawn  from  Its  logs  after  they 
bave  been  allowed  to  stand  for  many  days 
in  the  hot  svn.  '  The  timber  (says  Mr.  A. 
A.  Wallace)  Is  very  hard,  fine  grained,  and 
durable,  and  Is  valuable  for  works  which 
Are  much  exposed  to  the  weather.  The 
fruit  is  eatable,  and  very  good,  the  size  of 
a  small  apple,  and  full  of  a  rich  and  juicy 
pulp.  The  milk,  which  exudes  in  abundance 
when  the  bark  Is  oat,  has  the  consistence  of 
thick  cream,  and,  but  for  a  very  slight  pecu> 
Uar  taste,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  genuine  product  of  the  cow.  It  is 
also  used  for  glue,  and  Is  said  to  be  as  du- 
rable as  that  made  use  of  by  carpenters.  As 
the  milk  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
becomes  a  very  tough,  slightly  elastic,  sub- 
stance, much  resembling  gutta  percha.' 

ORAB  (croMa ;  Baaed,  the  popular  name 
for  the  species  of  a  considerable  group  of 
Invertebrate  animals,  whose  bodies  are 
covered  bv  a  calcareous  crust,  with  ten 
articulated  limbs.  They  belong  to  the 
Deeapoda  bradiyura,  or  ten-legged  short- 
tailed  Crustacea :  and  include  a  great  num- 
fjer  of  species,  differing  in  sice,  colour,  and 
habits.  The  large  and  small  edible  crabs 
of  our  coasts  may  be  taken  as  examples. 
Their  sight  Is  vfery  acute,  and  their  masti- 
catory apparatus  is  exceedingly  compli- 
cated. Some  of  them  are  exclusively  aquar 
tic,  and  remain  on  the  sands  or  rocks,  at 
great  depths  In  the  sea;  othen  inhabit 
excavations  formed  in  the  soft  coral  reefs 
or  bars  on  certain  coasts ;  son^e  spend  their 
life  altogether  on  shore,  in  burrows,  or 
dens ;  othera  live  on  rocky  beaches,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  only  retlri^ig  into  the 
sea  when  alarmed;  while  some  species 
are  completely  terrestrial,  inhabiting  holes 
upon  the  highest  hills  and  mountains  of 
the  West  ladies.  The  most  remarkable  are 
the  crabs  which  are  found  in  the  less  densely 
peopled  or  uninhabited  West  Indian  islands. 
When  the  season  for  spawning  arrives,  they 
proceed  to  the  sea  in  a  body  of  many  mil- 
lions, a  journey  ^rtiich  employs  them  some 
weeks.  Having  deposited  their  eggs  in  the 
sand,  they  return,  travelling  only  by  night, 
and  arrive  emaciated  and  exhausted. 

CRACKItB  OHI'NA  is  a  ware  n^uch  prized 
by  colleeton,  the  surface  of  which  is  every- 
where marked  by  cracks  which  give  the 
vessel  the  appearance  of  being  ooifiposed  of 
small  pieces  cemented  together. ' 

ORAMP  (Jcramps:  Oer.),  a  convulsive 
contraction  of  a  muscular  part  of  t)ie  body, 
with  pain. 

ORAN'BBBBT,  the  fmlt  of  the  Qxjfcoociu 
paluttri»t  nat.  ord.  Vaeeiniaeea,  a  creeping 
plant,  growing  only  on  peat  bogs  or  swampy 
land,  and  bearing  small  bright  red  berries, 
which  have  a  pleasant  acid  flavour,  and  are 
nincb  used  in  tarts. 

CRAUB  {eran:  8ax.)$  a  migratory  bird  of 
the  family  Oruldm,  which  is  an  occasional 
visitor  to  Bngland.  It  is  the  Onu  einerea 
at  naturalists,  and  it  soan  high  in  the  air, 
and  performs  Journeys  of  immense  extent; 
oas  blackish  or  black  wlng-fcathen,  with  an 
asb-coloured  body.  The  Oru»  gigimtea,  or 
Blberian  crane,  is  of  great  size,  being  four 
feet  alx  inches  in  height:  the  male  and 


female  watch  the  nest  alternately  during 

incubation. Oravb,  a  machine  for  rals* 

ing  great  weights,  consisting  of  an  arm, 
or  piece  of  timber,  projecting  from  a  post, 
either  horizontally  or  at  some  angle,  and 
furnished  with  a  pulley.  It  is  also  made  of 
iron,  on  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and 
pinion  ;  by  which  It  Is  rendered  very  com- 
modious, and  capable  of  raising  immense 
weights. 

ORA'NB-LINBS,  in  a  ship,  are  lines  going 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  spritsall-toj)- 
mast  to  the  middle  of  the  forestays.  They 
serve  to  keep  the  sprltsail-topmast  upright 
and  steady  In  its  place,  and  to  strengthen  it. 

CltA'NB'S-BILL,  the  popular  name  of  the 
wild  species  of  the  genus  Qeranium,  these 
plants  having  their  seed  vessel  in  the 
shape  of  a  crane's  beak. 

OKANIOL'007  {kranion,  the  skull ;  and  2o- 
008,  a  discourse:  €hr.\  that  branch  of  science 
which  is  concerned  with  the  structure  and 
uses  of  the  skull  in  various  animals,  partic- 
ularly in  relation  to  their  charactera  and  in- 
tellectual powers.  One  who  is  versed  in 
this  science  is  termed  a  eraniolooUA. 

CRANIOM'BTER  Otranionf  tbeskuU  ;  and 
nMtnm,  a  measure :  Or.),  an  Instrument  for 
measuring  the  skulls  of  animals.  The  art 
of  measuring  them,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering their  specific  differences,  is  called 
eranionietty. 

CRANIOS'OOPY  {kranion,  the  skull ;  and 
tkopeo,  I  examine :  Or.),  the  science  of  dis- 
covering, by  the  eminences  produced  by 
the  brain  on  the  cranium,  the  particular 
parts  in  which  reside  the  organs  that  in- 
fluence certain  passions  or  faculties. 

OBA'NIUM  (kranUm:  Gr.),  the  skull ;  the 
assemblage  of  bones  which  enclose  the 
brain.  They  consist  of  the  frontal  bone 
forming  the  forehead;  the  two  parietal 
bones  occupying  the  sides  and  roof  of  the 
skull ;  the  two  temporal  bones  forming  the 
walls  at  the  temples ;  and  the  occipital  bone 
situate  at  the  posterior  and  inferior  part. 
Thepe  bones  are  joined  together  by  means 
of  interlocking  serratures  called  Sutubbs 
The  fore  part  of  the  skull  Is  termed  the 
sinciput,  the  hinder  part  the  occiput,  and 
the  top,  the  yertex.  Wedged  in  between 
the  bones  at  the  base  of  the  skull  are  the 
two  bones  termed  ethmoid  and  sphenoid, 
which  may  be  considered  as  common  to 
the  cranium  and  the  face.  Bo  cranium  of 
an  adult  man  has  been  found  with  a  less 
capacity  than  02  cubic  inches :  whilst  the 
contents  of  the  largest  gorilla  skull  hi- 
therto measured  did  not  exceed  Mi  cubic 
Inches. 

ORANE,  a  bend  in  an  axle  upon  which 
the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  acts,  and  thus 
a  back  and  forward  motion  is  converted 
Into  a  circular  motion.  A  ship  is  said  to  be 
crank-aided  when  she  caii  bear  but  little 
sail,  for  fear  of  oversetting :  and  when  a 
ship  cannot  be  brought  on  tne ground  with- 
out danger,  she  is  said  to  be  crank  by  the 
ground. 

CRAPB  (ertpe:  Fr.\  a  light  transparent 
stuff,  resembling  gauze.  It  is  made  of  raw 
silk,  gummed  and  twisted  In  the  mill,  and 
is  much  used  in  mourning. 

OBA'GIS    {krasis  »   mixing      Lot.),  the 
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healthy  oonBtittttton  of  the  blood  In  an 
animal  body. 

OUASSAMBNTUM  (sediment:  LaL\  In 
Physic,  the  thick  red  or  flbrons  part  of  the 
blood*  as  distinguished  from  the  senim,  or 
aqneons  part. 

CRATCH'ES  (prach,  the  itch :  Wa,\  In 
Farriery,  a  swelling  on  the  pastern,  onder 
the  fetlock,  and  sometimes  under  the  hoof 
of  a  horse. 

ORATEB  Oeraiir:  ar.\  the  cup-shaped 
hollow  of  a  volcano  from  which  matter  Is 
ejected. In  Antiquity,  a  very  large  wine- 
cup,  or  goblet,  out  of  which  the  ancients 
poured  their  libations  at  feasts. 

CBAYTISH,  or  CRAWFISH  (tcreffitae: 
Fr.\  a  freshwater  crustacean  of  the  genus 
AttacM,  which  differs  but  little  in  appear- 
ance from  the  lobster.  Orayflsh  are  found 
everywhere,  and  very  abundantly  In  Eng- 
land. Their  flesh  Is  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritions. 

ORAY'ON  HFrX  a  general  name  for  all 
coloured  mineral  substances,  used  In  de- 
signing or  painting  In  pastil ;  whether  they 
have  been  beaten  and  reduced  to  a  paste, 
or  are  used  in  their  primitive  consistence, 
after  sawing  or  cutting  them  Into  long 
narrow  slips. 

CREAM ((crtfnu;  JV),  the  oily  part  of 
milk,  which  rises  to  the  surface,  and  forms 
a  distinct  layer.      By  agitation  the  solid 

butter  la  separated  from  t)ie  fluid  olL 

CsBAM  or  Limb,  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
water,  used  in  gae-works  for  purifying  the 
gas,  which  is  transmitted  through  it ;  car- 
bonic acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being 

absorbed  by  it. Csbam  ow  Tabtar,  cohi- 

mon  white  tartar  freed  from  its  impurities : 
the  crystallized  bitartrate  of  potash. 

CREDBN'DA  (Lot.),  in  Theology,  things 
to  be  believed;  articles  of  faith:  distfio- 
gnlshed  from  a0r«tida,  or  practical  duties. 

CREDENTIAL  LETTERS  (firedo,  I  have 
confidence  in :  Xot.),  the  instrument.  In  the 
form  of  a  letter,  from  one  monarch  to  an- 
other, which  constitutes  the  evidence  of  the 
title  of  a  minister  at  a  foreign  court  to  the 
power  which  he  exercises. 

GBE'DIT  (same  deriv,),  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy, the  lending  of  money,  or  What  is 
equivalent  to  it.  He  who  lends  gives  cre- 
dit, and  he  who  borrows  tMcAna  It.  A 
person  who  buys  goods  which  are  to  be 
paid  for  at  a  future  time,  or  who  discounts 
a  bill,  obtains  the  command  of  so  much 
capital  belonging  to  another.  There  Is  tlo 
creation  of  wealth  by  these  transactions. 
— Cbbdit,  in  Bookkeeping,  the  side  of  an 
account  in  which  payment  is  entered,  op- 
posed to  Mrit. Public  Cbbdit,  the  trust 

or  confidence  placed  In  a  state  by  those 
who  lend  money  to  it. Lbttbbs  01*  Cbb- 
dit, letters  given  by  merchilnts  to  persons 
who  are  to  draw  money  from  their  cor- 
respondents. 

CREED  {firedOt  I  believe :  LaiU\  a  sum- 
mary of  belief ;  the  principal  articles  of 
religious  faith. 

CREEK  (ereeoa;  SaaB.\  that  part  of  a 
haven,  or  small  channel,  running  from  the 
sea,  where  goods  are  landed.  In  North 
America  the  tributaries  to  a  river  are  called 
eroeka. 


(TBEMO'NA,  an  appellarlon  for  the  supe- 
rior sort  of  violins,  which  were  nude  at 
Cremona,  in  Italy,  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  by  the  family  of  the  AmaU. 
Also  a  name  erroneously  given  to  a  reed 
stop  of  the  organ,  originally  intended  to 
Imitate  the  knunhorut  an  ancient  wind  in- 
struments 

CRE'NATB  (crIiMler,  to  indent :  JVO,  in 
Botany,  an  epithet  for  leaves,  the  edges  of 
which  are  furnished  with  small  rounded 
projections  or  teeth,  inclining  towards 
neither  the  point  nor  the  base.  When  the 
edge  of  a  leaf  is  cut  into  very  minute 
notches,  the  word  erenulaie  is  used. 

CRB'(>LB,  an  epithet  given  in  Spanish 
America  to  the  American  bom  children  of 
European  parents. 

ORB'OSOTE  or  KRB'OSOTB  (inwM.  flesh ; 
and  BOZO,  I  preserve :  Chr.\  one  of  the  sub- 
stances obtained  by  the  distillation  of  tar. 
It  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  of  high  refrac- 
tive and  dispersive  power,  with  a  pene- 
trating odour.  It  is  slightly  heavier  than 
water.  It  Is  a  compound  of  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, and  hydrogen.  It  possesses  great 
antiseptic  power ;  a  piece  of  meat  steeped 
in  it  will  never  putrefy.  It  Is  used  as  a  pre- 
servative for  timber  which  has  to  be  placed 
in  the  ground. 

CREPITATION  {erepito,  I  crackle:  LaL\ 
the  crackling  noise  made  by  some  salts 
during  the  process  of  calcination. 

CRKPUS'CULUM,  or  ORBPUS'CLB  (ere- 
puscttlum,  a  dim,  of  ereper,  dusky :  Zot.),  the 
twilight,  which  begins  in  the  morning 
when  the  sun  has  arrived  within  18*'  of  the 
horizon,  and  ends  in  the  evening  when  the 
sun  is  18°  below  the  horizon.  It  is  due  to 
the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  at- 
mosphere. 

ORESOBNaK)  (TtaL),  a  term  in  Music, 
used  to  diow  that  there  is  to  be  a  gradual 
swelling  of  the  notes  over  which  it  is  placed. 

CRES'(3BNT(creseo,  I  Increase:  £«Et.),tbe 
increasing  or  new  moon,  which  shows  a 
curying  nm  of  light,  terminating  in  points 

or  horns. The  Turkish   standard,   on 

which  a  crescent  is  depicted ;  and,  figura- 
tively, the  Turkish  power,  or  empire  of  the 
crescent.  This  emblem  was  used  to  indi- 
cate sovereignty,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
early  Rodian  emperotrs,  and  continued  to  be 
employed  by  the  Greek  emperors.  The  Turks 
adopted  it  because,  meeting  it  wherever 
they  turned,  they  considered  it  a  good 

omen. In  Heraldry,  it  is  an  honourable 

ordinary,  often  used  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion for  the  second  sons  of  families,  or  those 
descended  from  them.  When  the  horns  are 
turned  towards  the  ekw,  or  upper  part  of 
the  shield,  it  is  called  ereteent;  when  to 
the  right,  fncrssclmt/  and  when  to  the  left, 
deoTMcent. 

CRESOENTIA,  In  9otany,  a  genns  of 
tropical  trees  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
OreaeenHaeem.  The  Oreseentta  eujete,  a  tree 
inhabiting  tropical  America,  bears  a  large 
gourd-like  fruit  called  Calabash,  the  pulp 
of  which  is  eaten,  and  the  hard  shell  em- 
ployed in  place  of  bottles. 

CBE8S  ikresae :  (Term.),  the  name  of  seve- 
ral species  of  plants,  of  which  the  moat 
useful  are  water-cress  CNaaturtlum  effid' 
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nale\  and  oommon  cress  (Lepidivm  gati' 
vum\  both  belonging  to  tbe  nau  ord.  Oruei- 
fercB. 

CREST  (crista:  Lot),  tbe  plnme  of  fea- 
tbers,  or  otber  object,  on  tbe  top  of  the 
ancient  helmet.  The  crest  is  considered  a 
greater  criterion  of  nobility  than  the  ar- 
monr  generally,  and  therefore  forms  an 
important  subject  in  heraldry. 

CRBTA  (chalk:  LaL),  in  Pharmacy,  the 
name  of  chalk,  carbonate  of  lime. 

CILETA'CEOUS  («re<aeeu»,  like  chalk: 
LaL),  partaking   of   the  qualities  of,  or 

abounding  in  chalk. In  Geology,  a  group 

of  secondary  strata,  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower,  or  Neocomlan.  The  former  is 
again  divided  into  the  Maestricht  beds, 
which  are  wanting  in  Engbwd ;  the  Upper 
White  Chalk,  which  contains  layers  of  flint, 
and  Is  exemplifled  in  the  North  and  South 
Downs ;  the  Lower  'White  Chalk,  the  Upper 
Green  Sand,  and  tbe  Gault.  The  Neoco- 
mlan  division  embraces  the  Lower  Green 
Sand  and  the  Wealden  series. 

CRETINISM  (cr«tnuiiM:  JPV.),  a  peculiar 
endemic  disease,  common  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland,  and  In  some  other  mountain 
districts.  It  makes  a  close  approach  to 
rickets  In  Its  general  symptoms,  but  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  tendency  to  that  peculiar 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  called  by 
the  French  goitre,  and  by  us  Derbyshire- 
neck,  and  by  the  mental  imbecility  which 
accompanies  it.  The  Individuals  affected 
with  this  disease  are  calletl  erttins, 

CREUX  (a  hollow :  Fr.\  a  term  used  in 
Sculpture,  where  the  lines  and  figures  are 
cut  below  the  surface  of  tbe  substances  en- 
graved ;  thus  it  stands  opposed  to  riUevo. 
implying  the  prominence  of  the  lines  and 
figures,  which  appear  above  the  surface. 

CRETASSB  (i^O,  a  deep  cleft  in  a  glacier. 
When  covered  over  with  snow  It  is  very 
dangerous  to  travellers  on  the  loe,  who,  to 
prevent  mishap,  usually  proceed  in  single 
file,  and  tie  themselves  together  by  a  rope 
passed  roond  the  waist  of  each. 

CRIB'RIFORM  (cribrum,  a  sieve;  and 
forma,  a  form :  LaL),  in  Anatomy,  a  term 
applied  to  tbe  laminsB  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
through  which  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  pass  to  the  nose. 

CRIBRO'SUM  06  (the  bone  having  the 
appearance  of  a  sieve :  LatX  called  also  ot 
ethmoidsM,  in  Anatomy,  a  bone  situated  in- 
ternally in  the  fore  part  of  the  baaia  of  the 
BkulL 

CRICK'ET  (erpce,  a  stick :  Sax.),  an  active, 
manly  game,  which  is  played  with  bats  and 
a  ball,  and  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try. The  number  of  the  party  on  each  side 
is  eleven,  who  alternately  take  the  innings, 
and  alternately  the  bowling  and  fielding. 

Crickst,  the  popular  name  of  some 

■altatorial  orthopterous  insects,  which  are 
divided  by  naturalists  amongst  different 
genera,  and  placed  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  locusts  and  grasshoppers.  The  chirp 
of  the  house-cricket  (AcJuta  domettiea\  and 
the  field  cricket  (iL.  eampestrU),  Is  made  by 
rubbing  one  of  the  wing-cases  over  the 
other.  The  mole-cricket  {Gryltotalpa  viO- 
forUi  has  very  strong  fore-legs,  with  which 
U  burrows  In  the  around. 


CRI(X)I'DBS  (JtOmm,  a  ring;  and  sidos, 
form :  Or."),  in  Anatomy,  a  cartilage  of  the 
larynx,  called  also  the  anntUar  e«»tUage. 

CRIME  (crimen:  Lot).  In  the  general 
sense  of  the  word,  crimes  are  understood 
to  be  offences  against  society  or  morals,  as 
far  as  they  are  amenable  to  the  laws.  To 
this  we  may  add,  in  order  more  clearly  to 
distinguish  between  words  often  consi- 
dered synonymous,  that  actions  contrary 
to  the  precepts  of  religion  are  called  aint ; 
actions  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
morality  are  called  vices  ;  and  actions  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  state  are  called 
crivMS, 

CRIN'OLE,  or  CBIN'KLB  (JcrfoJiDelan,  to 
run  in  flexures :  Dut.\  In  Marine  language, 
a  hole  in  tbe  bolt-rope  of  a  sail,  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  sail  is 
drawn  up  to  its  yard,  or  to  extend  the  leech 
by  the  bowline  bridles,  /ron  eringlM,  or 
liankSf  are  open  rings  running  on  the  stays, 
to  which  the  heads  of  the  staysails  are 
made  fast. 

CRI'SIS  {Gr^t  from  krino,  I  judge).  In 
Medicine,  is  a  sudden  change,  either  for 
the  better  or  the  worse,  Indicative  of  re- 
covery or  death.  In  its  mora  general  sense, 
it  denotes  that  stage  of  a  disorder  at 
which  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
its  termination.  At  the  approach  of  a  cri- 
sis, the  disease  appears  to  assume  a  more 
violent  diaracter.  If  the  change  is  for  the 
better,  the  violent  symptoms  cease  with  a 
copious  perspiration,  or  some  other  dis- 
charge from  the  system.  After  a  salutary 
crisis,  the  patient  feels  himself  relieved, 

and  the  dangerous  symptoms  cease. By 

a  (Crisis  is  also  meant  tbe  point  of  time 
when  an  affair  is  arrived  at  its  height,  and 
must  soon  terminate  or  suffer  a  material 
change. 

CRISP  (erlspus,  curled :  £at),  in  Botany, 
an  epithet  for  a  leaf  folded  over  and  over 
at  the  edges,  wh  ich  are  always  serrated,  den- 
tated,  or  lacerated. 

CRISTATE  or  CRISTATED  (eristattts, 
tufted  :  Lot.),  a  botanical  epithet  for  having 
an  appendage  like  a  tuft  or  crest ;  as  ap- 
plied to  some  anthers  and  flowers. 

CRITE'RION  (ftrjtfrton,  from  Jarttgs,  a 
decider :  Or.),  a  standard  measure  or  test. 

CRITIC  ikritls,  a  judge:  Or.),  a  person 
who,  with  the  requisite  ability,  estimates 
the  value  of  works  of  art,  whether  of  litera- 
ture or  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  points  out 
their  merits  and  faults,  with  reference  to 
established  principles. 

CRO'CEOUS  Oarokeos,  from  krokos,  saf- 
fron :  Or.),  resembling  saffron. 

CROCODILE  (krokodeUos :  Or.),  the 
popular  name  of  some  hideous  fourfooted 
reptiles,  belonging  to  the  genus  Oroeodilus, 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  alligators 
by  having  webbed  feet.  The  common  cro- 
codile (0.  vuJgaris)  has  the  sides  and  body 
covered  with  bony  armour,  which,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  Is  strong  enough  to 
resist  a  musket-balL  It  sometimes  grows 
to  the  length  of  twenty  feet.  It  inhabits 
the  large  rivers  In  Africa,  and  lays  Its  eggs 
in  the  sand  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun. 

ORO'CUS  (krokos,  saffron:  Or.),  in  Che- 
mistry, an  old  tenn,  signifying  a  metal 
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ealdned  to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  colour. 

In  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  with  pretty 
flowers,  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Iridaeeaa. 

CROIS'ES  (crnsaders:  Fr.),  in  English 
Antiquity,  pilgrims  bound  for  the  Holy 
Land,  or  such  as  had  been  there ;  so  called 
from  a  badge  they  wore  in  imitation  of  a 
cross.  The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, created  for  the  defence  and  protec- 
tion of  pilgrims,  were  particularly  called 
eroisea:  and  so  were  all  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  and  gentry,  who,  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I..  Henry  III.,  and 
Edward  I.,  were  eruee  gigruM,  that  is,  de- 
Toted  to  the  recovery  of  Palestine. 

OROlfLECH  {ervmlKih:  WeL;  from  eo- 
rem  luaeh,  a  deyoted  stone :  Heb.),  in  British 
Antiquity,  large  broad  flat  stones  raised 
upon  other  stones  set  up  to  support  them. 
They  are  common  in  Wales,  Devonshire, 
and  OomwaIl,and  are  thought  to  be  remains 
of  altars. 

CROSS,  In  Antiquity,  an  instrument  of 
torture,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  timber 
crossing  each  other,  one  part  being  vertical 
and  the  other  horizontal,  or  both  oblique. 
This  punishment  was  only  inflicted  on  ma- 
lefactors and  slaves,  and  was  thence  called 
servile  euppUeium.  The  most  usual  method 
was  to  nail  the  crlmlnaTs  hands  and  feet  to 
this  gibbet,  in  an  erect  posture;  though 
there  are  Instances  of  criminals  so  nailed 

with  their  head  downward. Oboss,  the 

symbol  of    the  Christian  religion;  and 

hence,  figuratively,  the  religion  itself. 

Also,  a  monument  with  a  cross  upon  it,  to 
excite  devotion,  such  as  were  anciently  set 
np  in  market-places. — In  Theology,  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  spflerlnigs,  and  of  the 

atonement. A  Latin  cross  has  one  arm 

longer  than  the  others ;  a  Greek  cross  has 
equal  arms. C40BB,in  Hersldry,  an  ordi- 
nary formed  by  llnies  drawn  palewise  snd 
fessewlse;  and,  if  bounded  by  the  es- 
cutcheon, enclosing  one-flfth  of  the  shield, 
or  one-third  If  charged.  A  cross  gules,  one 
bar  being  vertical,  the  other  horlsontal,  is 
called  the  eroM  <tf  8L  Oeorge.  The  eroen  cf 
at.  Andrew  has  both  bars  oblique.  The  ex- 
tremities of  a  plain  cross  are '  couped,'  that 
is,  do  not  resich  the  circumference  of  the 
escutcheon.  There  are  other  crosses  also 
which  do  ;iot  reach  the  circumference: 
thus,  a  cro^a  c^oMtet.  termed  a  Jerusalem 
cross  when  between  lour  plain  crosses :  it 
is  crossed  on,eKch  arm.  A  eroaa  Miwry  has 
three  points  at  each  end.  A  Jfaltess  ereee 
has  arms  l;ncrea8lng  in  breadth'towards  the 
ends,  which  tointuate  with  double  points. 
A.  eroee  filchy  has  the  lower  limb  pointed. 
A  Tpatriarthttl  eroea  is  plain,  and  has  two 
horisontal  bars,  the  upper  shprter.  A  cross 
nioliiie  terminates  in  representations  of  the 
mlllrlnd :  it  is  the  diiSerenco  of  the  eighth 
son  of  a  family. 

CROSS-BARSHOT,  a  bullet  with  an  iron 
bar  passing  through  tt,  and  standing  out  a 
few  Inches  on  each  side ;  iised  in  naval  ac- 
tions for  cutting  the  enemy's  rigging. 

CROSS'-BILL,  the  common  name  of  birds 
allied  to  the  finches,  and  belonging  to  the 
genus  Loxta.  They  are  distinguished  by 
having  the  mandibles  crossing  each  other 
at  the  point.    Buffon  called  ttal«  eurlons 


structure  an  error  and  defect  of  nature, 
and  a  useless  deformity,  but  it  has  been 
found  to  enable  them  easily  to  obtain  their 
usual  food,  the  seeds  of  pine  trees.  The 
common  cross-bill  rarely  breeds  in  England. 

CROSS'-BOW,  a  missive  wespon  formerly 
much  used,  which  was  strung  and  set  In  a 
shaft  of  wood,  with  a  trigger,  ftc. 

CROSS'-EXAMINATION,in  Law,  a  close 
and  rigid  examination  of  a  witness  by  the 
counsel  of  the  adverse  party,  after  he  has 
been  examined  in  chief  by  the  counsel  of 
the  party  producing  htm. 

CROSS'-STAFF,  an  Instrument  to  take 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

CROSS'-STONB,  a  mineral  of  a  greyish- 
white  colour,  called  also  harmostons,  occur- 
ring  in  double  and  single  crystals. 

CROSS'-TRBES,  pieces  of  timber  in  a 
ship,  supported  by  the  cheeks  and  trestle- 
trees,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  lower  masts, 
to  sustain  what  is  above,  and  to  extend 
the  top-gallant  shrouds. 

CROSS'LBT  {eroiaette:  Fr.),  In  Heraldry, 
a  little  or  diminutive  cross :  the  shield  Is 
frequently  seen  covered  with  crosslets. 
Also,  fesses,  and  other  honourable  ordi- 
naries, are  charged  or  accompanied  wltli 
croBSletS; 

CRCXiyCHET  (eroehet :  Fr.\  in  Muslc,half 

a  minim. In  Printing,  this  mark  C  l  ^ 

separate  what  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the 
■sentence. 

CROTON  OIL,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  late  additions  to  the  materia  medlca, 
is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  Oroton 
tigUvmt  an  East  Indian  plant,  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Suphortriaeeat.  It  is  so  strongly 
purgative,  that  one  drop  is  a  full  dose,  and 
half  a  drop  will  sometimes  produce  apower- 
ful  effect. 

CROUP  (JY.),  in  Medicine,  the  disease 
called  OyTtanehe  tra^ieaUat  an  affection  of 
the  throat,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  shrill- 
ness of  voice,  wheezing,  diOlcult  respira- 
tion, ftc.  It  most  usually  attacks  young 
children,  who  are  suddenly  seised  with  a 
difllculty  of  breathing  and  other  symptoms. 
Exposure  to  oold  seems  to  be  the  general 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  It  is  consequently 
more  prevalent  in  winter  and  spring  than 
in  summer. 

CROUPA'DE,  in  the  Manage,  a  leap  in 
which  the  horse  pulls  up  hia  hind  legs,  as  U 
he  drew  them  up  to  his  belly. 

CROUT.  KROUT,  or  SOUB-CROITT  (satMr, 
sour;  and ibrotit, an  herb:  Oerm.),  cabbage 
chopped  fine  and  pickled.  It  is  made  by 
placing  chopped  cabbage  In  layers  in  a 
barrel,  with  salt  and  carraway  seeds  sprin- 
kled between  the  layers ;  then  pressing  it 
down,  and  suffering  it  to  remain  till  it  nas 
undergone  fermentation.  It  is  considered 
an  efllca^eious  preservative  from  the  scurvy, 
and  is  used  at  sea,  particularly  in  the  Rus- 
sian navy. 

CROtr  (eraye:  Sax.),  or  Ourlon  Crow, 
the  Oonma  corona  of  naturalists,  a  well- 
known  bird  belonging  to  the  Oorvidaa.  It 
is  a  carrion  feeder,  and  is  distlngulsbed 
from  the  raven  by  its  beak,  voice,  and 
habits,  and  from  the  rook  by  having  the 
basal  third  of  its  beak  covered  with  fea- 
thers.   The  Hooded  Crow  (0.  comiad  has 
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OROWN'-WORK,  In  Fortilleatlon,  an  oat- 
work  nmniiiff  into  the  field,  oonststlng  uf 
two  demi-bastions  at  the  extremes,  and  an 
entire  bastion  In  the  middle,  with  curtains, 
[t  Is  designed  to  gain  some  advantageous 
post,  and  cover  the  other  works. 

CRU'OIAL  (ervx,  a  cross :  LaL\  In  8ur- 
erery,  an  epithet  for  transverse,  or  in  the 
Perm  of  a  cross ;  as,  a  erueioi  incision.  Crur 
Hal  imttaneett  &  phrase  of  Baeon,  signifying 
phenomena  brought  forward  to  decide  be- 
tween two  apparent  causes.  Chemical  tests 
are  generally  crucial  instances  or  experi- 
ments. '  A  well-chosen  and  strongly-marked 
cmdal  instance,'  says  Sir  John  Hersehel, 
'is  sometimes  of  the  highest  Importance, 
when  two  theories,  which  run  parallel  with 
each  other  in  their  explanation  of  great 
classes  of  phenomena,  at  length  come  to  be 
placed  at  issue  on  a  single  fact' 

CRU'GIBLB  {eretuetf  from  ereuter,  to 
hollow :  Fr.)t  a  Teasel  or  melting-pot  used 
in  chemical  operations,  and  frequently  made 
of  clay,  and  so  tempered  and  baked  as  to 
endure  great  heat.  Sliver,  platina,  and  Iron 
crucibles  are  occasionally  used.  For  melt- 
ing gold  and  sliver,  crucibles  are  made  in 
great  part  of  plambago. 

ORU'CIFERA  iertix,  a  cross ;  and  /«ro,  I 
bear :  Xot),  a  large  nat.  ord.  of  plants,  so 
named  from  the  four  petals  which  are  ar- 
ranged crosswise.  There  are  six  stamens, 
of  which  four  are  longer  than  the  others 
(upon  which  character  Llnnaras  founded 
the  class  TMnufynomia).  The  fruit  is  a  kind 
of  pod,  called  a  sUlQua  or  silicnla,  according 
as  it  is  long  and  narrow,  or  broad  and  short. 
The  shapes  of  these  pods  Is  curiously  varied. 
To  this  order  belong,  amongst  garden 
flowers,  the  stock,  wall  flower,  rocket, 
honesty,  and  candy  tuft  Here  are  placed 
a  number  of  food-plants ;  cabbage  (with  its 
garden  varieties,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  and 
saroys),  turnip,  mustard,  cress,  sea-kale, 
horse-radish,  water-cress,  and  radish. 

0RT7'0IFORM  {erueitf  of  a  cross;  and 
format  a  <orm :  LaL\  an  epithet  for  any- 
thing having  four  arms  or  rays  disposed  In 
the  form  of  a  cross. 

CRU'DITY  (ondUatt  from  emdus,  raw : 
£at),  among  Physicians,  is  iu>plled  to  un- 
digested substances  In  the  stomach,  to 
humours  In  the  body  which  are  imperfectly 
formed,  See. 

ORU'ISBB  (finiaeur:  Fr.),  a  small  armed 
vessel  that  sails  to  and  fro  in  quest  of  the 
enemy,  to  protect  the  commerce  of  its  own 
nation,  or  for  plunder. 

ORU'OR  (gore :  Lai.),  the  erananunium, 
or  dot  of  the  blood  which  consists  of  fibrin 
and  red  corpuscles. 

CRU'RAL  ionu,  the  leg :  Lol.),  In  Anato- 
my, an  epithet  given  to  the  artery  whldi 
conveys  the  blood  to  the  legs,  and  to  the 
vein  by  which  this  blood  returns  towards 
the  heart. 

GRUSA'DBS  {eniBode:  Fr,;  from  erux,  a 
cross :  LaL),  the  name  by  which  the  wars  or 
military  expeditions  were  distinguished, 
that  were  carried  on  by  the  Ghristlan  na- 
tions of  the  West,  from  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, for  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  They 
were  called    crusades,    because    all   the 


warriors  fought  under  tbe  banner  of  the 
cross,  and  wore  that  emblem  on  thdr  dothes. 
The  pope  conddered  the  Invasion  of  Ada 
as  the  means  of  promoting  Christianity 
amongst  the  Infidels,  and  of  winning  whole 
nations  to   the  bosom    of    the   church ; 
monarehs  expected  victory  and  Increase  of 
dominion ;  and  their  subjects  were  easily 
persuaded  to  engage  In  the  glorious  cause ! 
Tet  army  after  army  was  destroyed ;  and 
though  some  brilliant  victories  served  to 
exhibit  the  soldlen   of  Christendom  as 
heroes  of  a  valorous  age,  and  the  holy  dty  of 
Jerusalem  was  more  than  once  under  their 
dominion,  the  Christian  empire  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  was  eventuaiUy  oyerthrown. 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  ana 
Sul  tans  establidied.    But  by  means  of  these 
joint  enterprises,  the  European  nations  be- 
came more  connected  with  each  other; 
feudal  tyranny  was  weakened ;  a  commerdal 
intercourse  took  place  throughout  Europe, 
which  greatly  augmented  the  wealth  of  the 
cities ;  the  human  mind  expanded ;  and  a 
number  of  arts  and  sciences,  till  then  un- 
known by  the  western  nations,  were  Intro- 
duced. These  advantages  were  accompanied, 
undoubtedly,  by  gn»t  evils.    There  have 
been  dx  crusades.    The  first,  in  1096,  was 
exdted  by  Peter  the  hermit,  and  encouraged 
by  Urban  II.  It  was  commanded  by  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne,  and  Jerusdem  was  taken.    1  n 
the  second,  which    took    place  In  1143, 
Conrad  III.  of  Germany,  and  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  were  leaders,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
The  third,  in  1189,  was  occasioned  by  the 
Saracens  taking  Jerusdem :  Frederick  II. 
of  Germany,  Philip  Augustus  of  France, 
and  Rldiard  Coeur  de  Lion  of  England  were 
leaders :  the  only  successful  exploit  was  the 
taking  of  Acre.   The  fourth  was  conducted 
by  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  In  1217.    Tbe 
fifth,  by  Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  who  for 
a  diort  time  recovered  possession  of  Jeru- 
sdem.   The  sixth  was  led  by  St.  Louis,  king 
of  France,  agdnst  Egypt,  but  wasunsuc- 
ceesfuL— Tbe  wan  carried  on  agdnst  the 
AUriffenae*  and  othera  who  dissented  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  have  sometimes 
been  called  crussdes. 

CRUSTA'CBA  or  CRUSTA'CEAKS  ierutta, 
a  shell :  Lot),  an  extensive  dass  of  the 
sub-kingdom  Arfieuloto,  Including  the 
crab,  lobster,  and  prawn.  The  class  takes 
its  name  from  the  crust  In  which  the  ani- 
mals are  encased  ;  an  Integument  streng- 
thened with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  body 
is  divided  Intu  several  segments,  to  some 
of  which  articulated  limbs  are  attached. 
There  are  three  princlpd  divisions  of  the 
body,  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  The 
thorax  Is  covered  by  a  large  shield  edled 
the  carapace.  The  abdomen  is  sometimes 
smdl,  and  soldered  to  the  under  side  of  the 
thorax ;  at  others  It  is  elongated,  and  an 
important  agent  of  locomotion,  as  In  the 
lobster,  when  It  is  furnished  with  swimming 
plates  at  the  end.  There  are  usually  two 
pairs  of  antenns,  one  pair  being  considered 
by  some  naturdlsts  the  organs  of  hearing, 
the  other  of  smell.  The  great  majority  of 
crustaceans  are  aquatic,  some  living  in 
freshwater,  but  the  greatest  number  in  the 
sea,  and  thdr  blood  Is  aerated  by  means  oi 
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gilli.  All  the  species  lay  eggs,  wbich  tbe 
female  usually  carries  about  with  ber  until 
the  time  for  hatching  arrives.  They  pe- 
rtodlcally  cast  their  cases  as  they  grow  in 
size,  a  new  case  having  been  prepared  be> 
neath  the  old  one,  and  this  Is  at  first  a  mere 
soft  skin,  but  it  soon  becomes  as  hard  as 
the  preceding  integument.  The  forms  of 
these  animals  are  very  curiously  varied, 
now  one  and  now  another  part  being  trana- 
formed  or  suppressed.  They  consequently 
afford  very  interesting  studies  to  those 
baturallsts  who  are  fond  of  tracing  mor- 
phological changes. 

CKT'OLITE  ieruoa^  frost ;  lUhott  a  stone : 
Gr.),  in  Mineralogy,  is  a  substance  of  a 
white  or  yellowish  grey  colour,  occurring 
in  masses  uf  a  foliated  structure.  It  is  a 
double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sodium, 
and  there  are  large  deposits  of  it  in  Green- 
land. It  is  employed  as  a  raw  material  in 
the  manufacture  of  aluminate  of  soda,  which 
Is  available  Instead  of  caustic  soda  in  the 
saponification  of  fatty  matters.  Other  use- 
ful chemical  products  are  also  obtained 
from  the  mineral. 

CRYOPH'ORUS  (kruost  frost ;  and  phero, 
I  bear:  ^.),  an  instrument  invented  by  Pr. 
Wollaston  for  freezing  water  by  its  own 
evaporation. 

ORTPT  ikrupU,  a  vault— literally  a  secret 
place :  Or.),  a  subterranean  chapel  or  oratory, 
or  a  vault  under  a  church  for  the  interment 
of  bodies. 

ORTPTOCKRAPHY  (krupto,  I  conceal :  and 

eaphit  a  writing :  Or.),  the  art  of  writing 
cipher,  or  secret  characters. 

CBTFTOL'OGY  Ocrupto,  I  r>onceal;  and 
loffoit  a  discourse :  Or^,  secret  or  enigmati- 
cal language. 

CRT&TAL  (knatalloa :  Gr.\  in  Ohemlstrv 
and  Mtiieralogy,  an  inorganic  body,  which 
has  af>8Umed  the  form  of  a  regular  solid, 
terminated  by  a  certain  number  of  plane 
and  smooth  surfaces.  Crystals  may  be 
formed  in  various  waya  Some  are  f onncd 
by  the  evaporation  of  a  fluid  holding  crys- 
talllno  substances  in  solution;  or  by  the 
passage  of  a  body  from  the  fluid  to  tbe  solid 
state,  as  in  the  case  of  most  metals:  or  they 
may  be  deposited  by  the  vapour  of  a  vola- 
tilized body. CBT8TAL  Glass,  a  sub- 
stance more  perfect  in  Its  manufacture 
than  common  glass.  It  is  frequently  cut ; 
and  vases,  lustres,  and  other  ornaments  are 

made  of  it. lowjLXtt  Obtstal,  a  variety 

of  calcareous  spar,  or  crystallized  carbonate 
of  lime,  brought  from  Iceland,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  double  m/taetton. 

ORTSTALLINB  (IntMiaHinos,  from  last : 
Or.),  transparent  and  pure,  resembling 
crystal. Cbtstallivb  Hbavvks,  in  an- 
cient Astronomy,  two  spheres  imagined 
between  the  prtmum  mobile  and  the  firma- 
ment in  the  Ptolemalo  system. Obys- 

TALLIVB  HUMOUB  (of  the  eye),  a  colourless 
transparent,  firm  substance,  adapted  like  a 
ghiss  lens,  to  converge  rays  of  light ;  it  is 
situated  behind  the  iris,  in  the  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

ORTSTALLITB  (ferustoRos,  a  crystal ;  and 
tUkott  a  stone :  Or.),  in  Mineralogy,  a  name 
glyen  to  whinstone,  cooled  slowly  after 
fusion. 


CRTBTALLIZATION  {knutaUot,  a  en** 
tal :  OrJ)t  the  act  or  process  of  fomUag 
crystals. 

CRYSTALLOG'RAPHY  (knutdOos,  a  crys 
tal ;  and  grapho,  I  write :  Or.),  that  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  forms  of 
crystals.  The  forms  assumed  by  crystallized 
bodies  are  yery  numerous.  Of  the  single 
substance  carbonate  of  lime  some  hundreds 
of  forms  of  crystals  have  been  described 
and  drawn,  some  of  them  having  more  than 
a  hundred  facets.  A  great  number  of  forms, 
however,  are  derived  from  one  principal 
type,  and  this  is  one  of  the  polyhedra  of 
geometry,  either  the  rube,  the  tetrahedron, 
or  the  regular  octahedron.  The  tetrahedron 
is  a  solid  with  four  faces,  forming  equi- 
lateral triangles,  and  this  is  the  form  as- 
sumed by  copper  pyrites  and  the  diunond 
The  cube  has  six  equal  square  faces ;  alun 
and  common  salt,  and  fluor  spar  afford 
instances  of  cubic  crystals.  The  regular 
octahedron  is  a  solid  with  eight  faces 
forming  equilateral  trlaugles  which  may 
be  considered  as  two  pyramids  placed 
base  to  base :  alum,  copper  pyrites,  and 
fluoiHipar,  exhibit  this  form.  The  rhom- 
bic dodecahedron  is  a  solid  with  twelve 
rhombic  faces.  It  may  be  regarded  as  two 
right  hexahedral  pyramids.  Galena,  pro- 
toxide of  copper,  and  fluor-spar  afford  exam- 
ples of  this  form.  These  forms,  with  their 
modiflcatlons,  compose  the  eabical  system. 
Another  system  is  founded  on  the  Rhom- 
boid, or  Rhombohedron,  a  solid  with  its 
faces  forming  six  lozenges,  or  rhombic 
figures,  each  with  two  acute  and  two  obtuse 
angles.  Nitrate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  many  other  minerals,  have  crystals  of 
this  form.  The  modiflcatlons  are  infinite, 
the  form  passing  Into  the  regular  hexagon 
with  six  sides  and  six  edges,  the  hexagonal 
prism  with  rhombohedral  ends,  the  hexago- 
nal prism  with  six-sided  pyramids  at  the 
ends,  ^c.  A  third  type  of  crystallization  is 
tbe  right  prism  with  square  bases,  a  solid 
of  equal  thickness  at  the  two  ends,  which 
are  parallel  and  alike,  the  four  other  sides 
being  equal  parallelogrrams.  Sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  sulphate  of  zinc  offer  exam- 
ples of  this  form,  which  also  is  susceptible 
of  numerous  modifications,  e^r.  the  end 
edges  may  be  cut  away,  but  still  leaving  a 
square  median  base  (Apophyllite,  Meso- 
type) ;  or  a  regular  octagonal  right  prism 
with  square  bases  (Ido  erase) :  or  a  double 
octahedral  pyramid  (oxide  of  tin),  Ac.  A 
fourth  system  Is  that  of  the  right  rectangu- 
lar prism,  a  solid  with  square  bases,  whlcli 
are  larger  than  the  other  sides,  and  every 
face  parallel  and  equal  to  the  opposite  one. 
Of  this  form.  Cryolite,  Peridote.  and  Stilblte 
afford  instances.  There  are,  again,  a  large 
number  of  modifications.  The  fifth  type  is 
the  right  prism,  with  oblique-angled  paral- 
lelograms for  the  bases ;  Sulphate  of  Lime, 
Borate  of  Soda,  and  White  Felspar  affording 
instances.  Without  stopping  to  notice  the 
numerous  secondary  forms,  we  pass  to  the 
sixth  type,  an  oblique  prism  with  reetangu- 
]BT  bases.  There  are  certain  irregular  f  onns 
of  crystals  which  must  be  briefly  noticed. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  all  the  angles  of  a 
regular  solid  being  truncated,  as  would  b« 
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the  case  in  arrlrlng  at  a  regular  secondary 
form,  only  some  are  truncated,  and  these 
give  what  are  called  hemUorms,  or  defec- 
tive crystAls.  Again,  two  Indiyldual  crys- 
tals are  sometimes  so  united  that  one  Is 
turned  a  half-revolution  with  reference  to 
the  other.  These  are  termed  heml-trope,  or 
twin  crystals.  There  Is  anothei^  class  of 
crystals  named  pseudo-morpbons,  which 
bavo  been  formed  by  one  body  filling  up  a 
mould  made  by  another  belonging  to  a  dif- 
ferent type.  To  measure  the  angles  of  crys- 
tals, an  Instrument  called  a  Goniometer  is 
made  use  of.  Crystallography  cannot  be 
studied  without  having  models  of  the  prin- 
cli^al  forms  of  crystals,  and  without  some 
knowledge  of  geometry. 

CTENOID  iktenoetdeat  comb-like :  (7r.),  in 
Ichthyology,  a  term  applied  to  those  flsh- 
scales  which  are  composed  of  homy  or  un- 
enamelled  bony  material  with  spines  at  the 
exposed  edge ;  such  aJs  those  of  Che  sole, 
red  mullet,  and  perch. 

CU'BATURB  (kubo$t  a  cube :  Or.),  <n  Ceo- 
med7,  the  finding  exactly  the  solid  or  cubic 
contents  of  a  body. 

OUBB  (same  deriv.).  In  Geometry,  a  regu> 
lar  solid  body,  consisting  of  six  square  and 
equal  sides,  and  containing  equal  angles. 
The  solidity  of  any  cube  is  found  by  multi- 
plying the  superficial  area  of  one  of  the  sides 
by  the  height,  or  multiplying  together  thriee 
factors,  each  equal  to  the  common  dimen- 
sion. Thus,  the  solid  contents  of  a  cube, 
any  one  of  whose  surfaces  is  three  feet  long, 
will  be  3x3X3,  or  27  cubic  feet.  Tlieproduct 
of  two  of  the  factors  is  the  ama  Off  one  of 
Its  sides.  The  cube  is  one  of  the  five  regu- 
lar or  Platonic  bodies,  which,  lieing  placed 
beside  each  other,  fill  up  the  space  about  a 

point. Cubic  Numbkb,  In  Arithmetic, 

that  which  is  produced  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  a  square  number  by  its  root :  thus, 
64  Is  a  cube  number,  and  arises  by  multi-  ' 

plying  16,  the  square  of  4,  by  the  root  4. 

CUBK  Boot,  the  common  factor  of  a  cube 

number:  thus,  8  is  the  cube  root  of  27. 

DoiTBUi  CUBB ;  this  consists  of  two  cubes 
pUced  side  by  side.  Large  halls  are  some- 
times built  of  this  shape. 

CU'BBBS,  the  fruit  of  tarlons  sperjes  of 
Cubeba,  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  i 
peppers.    It  is  employed  In  medicine.  Its  \ 
virtues  depending  upon  a  principle  called 
cubebine,  analogous  to  piperlne. 

CU'BIO  or  CU'BICAL  (kubtkos,  from  Jm- 
bos,  a  cube :  Or.\  having  the  form  of  a  cube, 
or  that  may  be  contained  within  a  cube. 
Thus,  a  eubie  foot  of  water  is  the  water  that 
may  be  contained  within  six  equal  surffeoes, 
each  a  foot  square. 

CU'BIT  {eubttus :  LaL),  an  ancient  mesr 
sure,  equal  to  the  lengtia  of  a  man's  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  fin- ' 
ger.  Among  different  nations  the  length 
of  the  cubit  differed.  Tbe  English  was  18 
inches,  the  Roman  rather  less,  and  the  i 
rubit  of  the  Scriptures  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  22  Inches. 

OUBITA'US  (same  dertv.}.  In  Anatomy, 
an  epithet  for  two  muscles  of  the  wrist,  one 
(ft  which,  called  the  extgrntu,  serves  to  ex- 
tend the  wrist ;  and  the  other,  the  itUemus, 
to  bend  It. 


CU'BITUS  (the  elbow :  LaL),  In  Anatomy, 
the  fore  arm,  reaching  from  the  elbow  tA 
the  wrist.  It  Is  composed  of  two  bones, 
called  ulna  and  radku,  united  by  ligaments. 
The  situation  of  the  ulna  Is  Interior,  Its 
length  Is  greater  than  that  of  the  radins. 
and  It  has  a  capability  of  both  flexion  and 
extension.  The  epithet  eubital  Is  used ;  as, 
the  eubttdl  nerve,  artery,  or  musde. 

CUCK'0O4SPITrLE,  a  white  froth  or 
spume,  very  common  on  many  plants  In 
the  spring,  which  forms  the  nidus  of  the 
young  of  the  Aphrophara  apumarta,  an  in- 
sect belonging  to  the  Oereopida  (a  family  of 
the  homopterotts  order),  and  popularly 
called  the  Prog-hopper. 

OU'iTULnS  {LaL),  In  Ornithology,  a  genus 
of  birds,  including  our  common  cuckoo 
(Oueuhu  eanonu),  placed  in  the  order  of 
Searuoret,  or  climbers.  Our  cuckoo  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  chiefly  In 
those  of  the  hedge^parrow,  from  which  the 
young  cuckoos  turn  out  the  young  spar- 
rows. The  cuckoo  arrives  In  Britain  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  departs  in  the  first 
week  of  July.  To  this  shortness  of  l^e  pe- 
riod of  residence,  joined  with  the  numerous 
progeny  which  nature  has  destined  It  to 
yield,  ornithologists  attribute  the  motive 
for  this  singular  arrangement  In  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature;  for  by  means  of  it,  cuc- 
koo's eggs  are  laid  in  an  abundance  that 
could  not  be  etfcctcd  if  the  bird  were  to  sit 
herself. 

CU'CTJMBER(ciieiHitis:  LaL).  DBeeCu- 
ou^bitaoilbJ 

CVCUR'BIT  deueurbtta,  a  gourd :  LaL),  a 
chemical  vessel  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
gourd.  It  Is  used  In  distillation,  and,  with 
its  bead  and  rover,  constitutes  the  alembic. 

CUOnRBITA'CBiS,  a  natural  order  of 
herbaceous  plants,  chlefiy  natives  of  hot 
climates,  which  have  unisexual  flowers  and 
a  climbing  habit.  An  acrid,  bitter,  purga- 
tlve  principle,  abounds  in  many  plants  of 
this  order.  The  only  member  of  it  found 
In  Britain  is  the  Wild  Bryony  (Bryonia 
diolea)  of  our  hedges,  which  contains  a 
poisonous  principle  called  Bryonine.  To 
this  order  belong  the  cucumbers,  melons, 
common  gourds  and  bottle  gourds,  the 
bitter  apple  ((TttruUiM),  which  yields  colo- 
cynth,  the  vegetable  marrow,  and  the  chou- 
chou  (fieeMwm),  which.  In  warm  countries, 
bears  a  fruit  that  Is  cooked  for  the  table. 

CUD,  the  food  which  ruminating  animals 
chew  over  again ;  from  whence,  to  chew  the 
cud  signifies  to  ponder,  think,  or  ruminate 
upon  a  thing: 

CUiyDT,  in  large  ships,  a  place  lying  be- 
tween the  captain's  cabin  and  tiie  quarter- 
deck under  the  poop.  It  is  divided  into 
partitions  for  the  master  and  other  officers. 
Also,  a  sort  of  cabin  or  cook-room,  in  the 
fore-part  or  near  the  stem  of  a  lighter  or 
barge  of  burden. 

CUE  (ffttsttc,  a  tail :  Fr.),  the  last  words  of 
a  speech,  which  a  player,  who  is  to  answer, 
catches  and  regards  as  an  Intimation  to 
begin.  Also,  a  hint  given  to  him  of  what 
and  when  he  Is  to  speak. 

CUI  BONO  t  A  Latin  phrase  frequently 
quoted,  and  usually  misapplied.  Xbe  Ro- 
man lawyer  Crassus  put  the  question  wlien 
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■erenl  persons  were  suspected  of  harlpg 

eommltted  a  crime.    He  asked,  *  To  wbom 

was  It  a  gain  T'  since  be  who  would  derive 
a  beneflt  from  Its  commission  was  more 
likely  to  be  the  guilty  person  than  he  who 
would  derive  no  benefit.  He  did  not  ask 
what  good  baa.  come  of  the  act  (as  seems 
to  be  generally  thought  from  the  use  made 
of  the  quotation  at  the  present  time),  for, 
flrst,  the  Latin  words  will  not  bear  such  a 
eoustmctlon,  and,  second,  Orassus  assumed 
that  good  bad  been  done  to  some  one, 
and  the  enquiry  naturally  arose,  cult  to 
whomt 

0UIRA88'  ietttnute,  from  euirt  leather: 
Fr.),  a  piece  of  defensive  armour,  made  of 
iron  pUte,  well  hardened,  and  covering  the 

body  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle. Oui- 

&ABSIBB8,  heavy  cavalry  armed  with  a 
cuirass.  In  former  times  cuirasses  were 
very  common,  but  appear  to  have  been 
disused  in  England  about  the  reign  of 
Obarles  II.  Napoleon  again  introduced 
them ;  and  they  have  been  revived  among 
the  Bumpean  cavalry. 

OUL'DBES,  in  Ohurch  History,  a  religions 
order,  whose  origin  is  attributed  to  St. 
Columba,  an  Irish  monk  of  the  6th  century. 
Being  remarkable  for  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  preaching  and  praying,  they  were 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  Cuttorss  Doi, 
corrupted  to  Ouldo6$, 

OUL  DB  LAMP,  in  Architecture,  a  term 
used  ft)r  several  decorations  in  vaults  and 
ocilings. 

OU'LBX  ragn&C:  Xol),  in  Entomology,  a 
genus  of  dipterous  insects,  including  the 
common  gnat,  O.  eiUarU. 

OULM  (eulmus,  a  stalk :  £at.),  in  Botany, 
the  stalk  or  stem  of  com  or  grasses,  nsually 
jointed  and  hollow. — Also,  a  provincial 
term  for  anthracite  in  various  forms. 

CULMIF'BROITS  (euimtis,  a  stalk ;  and 
/tiro,  I  bear :  Xot.),  in  Botany,  an  epithet 
for  such  plants  as  have  a  smooth  jointed 
stalk,  usually  hollow,  and  at  each  loint 
wrapped  about  with  single,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  and  seeds  contained  in  chaffy 
husks ;  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  ftc. 

CULMINATION'  (euifiun,  the  top  of  any- 
thing: LaL\  in  Astronomy,  the  passing  of 
any  heavenly  body  over  the  meridian,  or  Its 
greatest  altitude  for  the  day.  Hence  etUmi- 
nation  is  used,  metaphorically,  for  the  con- 
dition of  any  person  arrived  at  the  most 
brilliant  or  important  point  of  his  career. 

CUL'PRIT  (eutpot  a  fault:  Lat.\  in  Law, 
A  word  applied  in  court  to  one  who  is  in- 
dicted for  a  criminal  oflenca 

CUL'VERIN  (ootttovHns:  Fr,\  a  long 
Blender  pleee  o<  ordnance,  serving  to  carry 
an  18  lb.  ball  to  a  great  distance.  It  was 
formerly  called  a  hawk. 

OUL'VBRTAILBDCettft^  a  pigeon :  8ax.), 
in  Shipboilding,  the  fhstenlng  one  timber 
into  another  by  a  dovetailed  joint. 

OUM'MIN-SBED  (eumtnwn:  Lot;  from 
kMmhum ;  Or.),  a  long  slender  seed,  of  a 
roogh  texture,  unctuous  when  bmlsed,  of  a 
atrong  smell  and  a  pungent  taste.  It  forms 
an  Ingredient  in  curry  powder,  and  is  em- 
ployed In  veterinary  practice.  It  la  pro- 
duead  by  an  umbelliferous  plant  the  CkkmU 
cifmfmMm  of  botanists.    Some  of  Uie 


Roman  poets  allode  to  its  power  of  pro- 
'  during  paleness  and  languor. 

CU'MULUS  (a  heap :  Za<.),  a  large  cloud, 
flat  at  the  base,  and  rounded  in  Its  uppoi 

parts. OiBBO-CUMULUS,  small    well-de- 

flned  masses  of  rounded  cloud  closely  packed 
with  a  horizontal  arrangement. — Ouxulo- 
Stbatus,  a  blending  of  tbe  cirro-stratus 
with  the  cumulus. — CcxcLO-OiKao-STBA- 
TUB,  the  ralncloud,  or  NinibuM^  a  horisontal 
sheet,  with  the  drrusabove,  and  the  cumulus 
entering  it  laterally  and  from  below. 

OUNB'IFORM  (cunetM,  a  wedge;  and 
forma,  form :  LaL),  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  resembles  a  wedge ;  as,  in  Botany, 
a  mauiform  leaf.  Ouvbivorm  Lkttkii8, 
those  found  on  old  Babylonian  and  Persian 
monuments.  They  are  sometimes  called 
arrow-headed  characters,  and  are  tbe 
simplest  and  most  ancient  letters  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  Specimens  of 
this  form  of  writing  are  to  bo  seen  In  the 
British  Museum,  on  the  ancient  sculptures 
of  Assyria. 

OU'NEUS  (Lot.),  the  wedge,  InMeehanlcs. 
-— <7uirBir8,  in  Antiquity,  a  company  of 
infantry,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
the  better  to  break  through  the  enemy's 
ranks.  Also,  the  seats  and benc^heson  which 
the  spectators  sat  in  a  theatre,  which  were 
narrow  next  the  stage  and  broad  behind. 

CUPBEARER,  an  officer  of  the  king's 
household,  who  was  formerly  an  attendant 
at  a  feast. 

CU'PEL  (because  of  the  shape  of  a  ewp\ 
a  shallow  chemical  vesiel,  made  generally  of 
bone  ash.  In  which  assay-masters  try  pre< 
clous  metals.  When  these  are  changed  by 
fire  into  a  fluid,  it  absorbs  their  scoria,  the 
dross  formed  by  theoxidatlou  of  their  baser 
constituents. 

CUTOLA  (JtaDt  or  DoxB,  in  Architec- 
ture, a  roof  or  vault,  rising  in  a  circular 
form.    [See  Dons.] 

CDPTING,  in  Surgery,  tbe  operation 
of  using  the  eupptng-gUuSf  a  small  cup- 
shaped  gUss,  whence  the  name.  Being 
applied  to  some  part  of  the  body,  the  air 
within  It  is  rarefied ;  which  causes  the  flesh 
to  protrude  into  it,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ternal pressure.  On  removing  the  glass,  a 
circular  red  mark  is  left,  from  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  blood  into  the  small  ves- 
sels. This  is  termed  dry  cupping.  It  is, 
however,  generally  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  incisions  produced  by  an  instru- 
ment called  a  aearijleator.  A  large  quantity 
of  blood  may  be  drawn,  by  again  applying 
the  cupping-gbiss.  When  skilfully  per- 
formed, it  is  neither  a  painful  nor  a 
dangerous  operation. 

OUTRSOUS:  (cupreus :  £af.),  resembling 
eopper,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

OUPRES'SUS  (the  cypress:  ImL\  in 
Botany,  a  genus  of  coniferous  trees,  com- 
prehcndiug  the  various  species  of  Oypakss, 
which  see. 

OUPRIF'EROUS  (.cuprum,  copper;  and 
fcro,  I  bear :  Lot),  producing  or  affording 
copper ;  as  euprl/erout  silver. 

OU'RATE  {euro,  I  take  care  of :  LaL),  an 
officiating,  but  unbonefleed  dernuan,  who 
performs  the  duty  of  a  church  ,and  receives  a 
salary  from  the  incumbent  of  the  living,  &c 
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OURATOB  (Lot),  In  Civil  Law,  a  person 
regalarl7  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  minors,  or  persons  mad,  deaf,  dumb,  &c. 
There  are  also  cnrators  for  the  estate  of 
debtors,  and  of  persons  dying  without  heirs. 
In  learned  Institntlons,  the  curator  takes 
charge  of  libraries,  collections  of  natural 

history,  ftc. Among  the  Romans  the 

title  was  given  to  various  officers,  who  were 
superintendents  of  different  departments 
of  the  public  service. 

OUROULION'IDJS  (ewrcuUo,  a  weevil : 
Lat.\  In  Entomology,  a  large  family  of 
coleopterous  Insects,  Including  the  des- 
structlve  weevils. 

CUROU'MA  (eureum :  Arab:),  in  Botany, 
a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  nat.  ord., 
Zingiberaeea,  including  CHireuma  tonga,  the 
Turmeric  plant,  and  0.  angusti/oliat  the  East 
India  or  arrow  root. 

CUR'FBW  (oouvrir,  to  cover:  and  fett, 
lire :  Fr.\  a  law  Introduced  from  Normandy 
Into  England  by  William  the  Oonqneror.  It 
ordained  that  all  Are  and  lights  should  be 
extinguished  on  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  at 
eight  o'clock,  or  some  other  fixed  hour  of 
the  evening. 

CU'RIA  (Xot),  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  cer- 
tain division  or  portion  of  a  tribe.  It  was 
the  current  tradition  that  Romulus  divided 
the  people  Into  thirty  ettrto,  or  wards,  ten 
In  a  tribe ;  that  each  might  perform  the 
ceremonies  of  the  feast  and  sacrifices  In 
the  temple,  or  holy  place,  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  priest  of  the  curia  was  called 
cwrto.  The  tribe  resembled  a  Scottish  clan^ 
In  which  the  bond  of  union  Is  supposed  to 
be  common  blood,  though  there  Is  no  con- 
sanguinity between  many  of  the  component 
families. Cubxa,  In  Law  signifies  gene- 
rally a  court. 

OOR'LBW  (flortieu  :  Fr.\  a  grallatorial 
bird,  which  belongs  to  the  Seolopaeldat  or 
snipe  family.  It  lives  near  waters  and 
mardies,  and  feeds  on  worms ;  and  is  found 
In  most  parts  of  Euroi>e.  The  English  cur- 
lew goes  to  the  sea-side  in  autumn  and 
winter,  and  subsists  there  on  marine  In- 
sects, small  crabs,  &c 

OUR'RANT  (from  Cbritah,  In  Greece: 
now  Coranto\  the  fruit  of  well-known 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  genus  Bibet.  nat. 

ord.  OroMidariaeeat. ^Also,  asmall  kind  of 

dried  grape,  Imported  from  the  Levant. 

CUR'RENOY  ieurro,  I  run  :  Lot),  In  Com- 
merce, the  coin  and  bank-notes  or  other 
paper-money  Issued  by  authority,  and 
which  are  continually  passing  current. 

CUR'RYINQ  (eorroyer,  to  curry:  Fr.; 
from  eorium,  a  skin :  LaU),  the  art  of  dress- 
ing skins  after  they  are  tanned,  for  the 
Eurposes  of  the  shoemaker,  coach  and 
amess  maker,  &c.,  by  giving  them  the 
ncressary  smoothness,  lustre,  colour,  and 
softness.  The  person  working  at  or  carry- 
ing on  this  business  Is  called  a  eurrler. 

CUR'SITOR  (cursito,  I  run  to  and  fro : 
LaDt  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  court  of 
chancery  whose  business  is  to  mi^e  out 
original  writs. 

CURrrAIN  (corHna:  Ital),  In  a  general 
sense,  a  cloth  hanging  round  a  bed,  or  at  a 
window,  ftc,  which  may  be  contracted, 
iprcfld,  or  drawn  aside  at  pleuRure.    Also,  a 


cloth  hanging  used  In  theatres,  to  ooneeal 

the  stage  from  the  spectators. Cubtaiv, 

In  Fortification,  that  part  of  the  rampart 
which  is  between  the  flanks  of  two  bastions. 
It  is  bordered  with  a  parapet,  liehind  which 
the  soldiers  stand  to  fire  on  the  covered  way 
and  Into  the  moat. 

CURTATION  (curtOt  I  shorten :  Lot),  In 
Astronomy,  the  Interval  between  a  planet's 
distance  from  the  sun  and  the  curtate  dis- 
tance. The  eurtate  distance  Is  the  distanoe 
of  a  planet  from  the  sun,  reduced  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

CU'RULE  CHAIR  {eurtdit,  belonging  to 
a  chariot :  from  eurriM,  a  chariot :  Xot),  in 
Roman  Antiquity,  a  chair  or  stool,  adorned 
with  ivory,  in  which  the  ch\et  magistrates 
of  Rome  had  a  right  to  sit.  The  curule 
magistrates  were  the  consuls;  prsstors,  cu- 
rule 89dlles,  and  censors.  After  the  fall  of 
the  republic  it  was  assigned  to  the  em- 
perors, and  to  their  statues,  in  their  ab- 
sence. This  chair  was  often  placed  in  a 
kind  of  chariot,  whence  It  had  Its  name. 

CUR'VATURB  (ourvotura,  a  bending: 
Lot),  the  peculiar  bending  or  fiexure  of 
a  line,  by  which  It  becomes  a  curve  having 
certain  properties. 

CDR'VET  (eourbette,  from  eotirber,  tc 
bend :  FrX  in  Horsemanship,  a  particular 
leap  of  a  horse,  when  he  raises  both  his 
fure-legs  at  onoe,  and,  as  his  fore-legs  are 
falling,  both  his  hind-legs,  so  that  all  his 
feet  are  off  the  ground  at  once. 

CUSP  (cuapis,  the  point  of  a  spear:  Lot), 
in  Astronomy,  a  term  for  the  horns  of  the 

moon. In  Geometry,  the  point  or  comer 

formed  by  the  meeting  and  termination  of 
two  parts  of  a  curve. 

CUSTIDATE  or  CUSTIDATBD  (same 
deriv.),  a  term  in  Botany  for  a  leaf,  &c.,  hav- 
inga  sharp  end,  like  the  point  of  a  spear. 

CUS'TARD-APPLE,  the  fruit  of  some 
species  of  Armona,  growing  In  the  West 
Indies.  It  Is  of  the  size  of  a  tennis-ball,  of 
a  green  colour,  and  contains  a  delicious 
white  pulp  of  the  consistence  of  custard. 
One  species  has  the  name  of  sweet  sop, 
another  of  sour  sop. 

CUS'TOMART  FRBE'HOLD  (same  deriv.), 
in  Law,  a  superior  kind  of  copyhold;  the 
tenant  holding,  as  It  Is  expressed,  by  copy  of 
court-roll,  or  roll  telling  the  lands,  &&, 
tinder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  manor,  &c., 
by  the  custom  of  the  manor,  but  not  at  the 
will  of  the  lord. 

CUS'TOMS  (same  d0rfo.),ln  Political  Eco- 
nomy, the  duties,  toll,  tribute,  or  tariff, 
paj'able  to  the  state  upon  merchandise  ex- 
ported and  Imported. 

CUSTOS  ROTULC'RUM  (keeper  of  the 
rolls :  Lai.\  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  and 
records  of  a  county.  He  Is  usually  a  no- 
bleman, and  always  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
of  the  quorum,  In  the  county  where  he  is 

appointed. Gustos  Bbiviuh  (keeper  of 

the  briefs :  Lot.),  the  principal  clerk  belong- 
ing to  the  Common  Pleas. Cubtos  Ooulx 

(keeper  of  the  eye:  IML\  in  Surgery,  an 
instrument  for  preserving  the  eye  in  some 
operations. 

CUTAITEGUS  (eu««,  the  skin :  £aU,  nn 
epithet  for  whatever  belongs  to  or  aff&ctf 
the  skin  :  as,  a  cutoMvut  eruption,  && 
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CUTICLE  (euHeulOt  the  external  skin,  » 
dim.  of  euHs,  the  akiu  :  Lot),  in  Anatomy, 
tbe  scarf-skin,  a  thin  membrane  closely 
lying  upon  the  skin  or  eutU,  to  which  it  ad- 
taerea  rerj  firmly. 

CUTIS  iLat.),  in  Anatomy,  the  derma,  or 
inner  skin,  which  lies  under  the  cuticle ;  it 
Is  full  of  pores,  nenres,  fibres,  lymphatic 
ducts,  ftc,  and  is  called  the  cuHs  vtra,  or 
true  skin,  in  distinction  from  the  cuticle. 

OUT^AS  {eouteUu,  from  eouteaut  a  knife : 
Fr.\  a  broad  cutting  sword,  used  by  seamen 
in  boarding,  Ac 

OUT'LERT  (eouUUerte,  from  eavUaUt  a 
knife :  I*r.)»  a  term  applied  to  all  cutting  In- 
struments made  of  steel.  Although,  In  a 
Seneral  sense.  It  comprises  all  those  articles 
enomlnated  edge-tools.  It  Is  more  particu- 
larly confined  to  the  manufacture  of  knives, 
scissors,  razors,  surgical  Instruments,  and 
swords.  Those  articles  which  require  the 
edge  to  possess  great  tenacity,  at  the  same 
time  that  superior  hardness  is  not  required, 
are  made  from  shear  steeL  The  finer  kinds 
of  cutlery  are  made  from  steel  which  has 
been  In  a  state  of  fusion,  and  which  Is 
termed  cast  steel,  no  other  being  suscep- 
tible of  a  fine  polish  and  yery  keen  edge. 
Razors  are  made  of  cast  steel,  the  edge  of  a 
razor  requiring  the  combined  advantages 
of  great  hardness  and  tenacity.  After  the 
razor  blade  is  formed,  it  is  hardened  by 
gradually  raising  it  to  a  bright  red  heat, 
and  plunging  it  Into  cold  water.  It  is  tem- 
pered by  nesting  It  afterwards  till  a  bright- 
ened p«rt  appears  of  a  straw  colour.  The 
manufacture  of  penknives  is  divided  into 
three  depsrtments;— the  first  Is  the  forg- 
ing of  the  blades,  the  spring,  and  the  Iron 
scales ;  the  second,  the  grinding  and  polish- 
ing of  the  blades ;  and  the  third,  tbe  hand- 
ling, which  consists  In  fitting  up  all  the 
pwrts,  and  finishing  the  knife.  The'  blades 
are  made  of  the  best  cast  steel,  and  hard- 
ened and  tempered  to  about  the  same  de- 
gree with  that  of  razors.  But  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  polished  steel  is  displayed 
to  great  advantage  In  the  manufacture  of 
the  finer  kinds  of  scissors.  Damascus  was 
anciently  famed  for  its  razors,  sabres,  and 
swords  —  the  latter  especially,  which  pos- 
sessed all  the  advantages  of  fiexiblllty, 
elasticity,  and  hardness  :  while  they  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  wavy  appearance  called 
the  water.  It  is  not  known  how  this  eitect 
is  produced;  but  it  Is  well  imitated  in 
Europe  by  scooping  hollows  in  tbe  blade 
and  filling  them  up ;  also  by  welding  to- 
gether a  bundle  of  steel  bars,  cutting  and 
reweldlng  them.  &o.  Various  other  cities 
and  eonntrles  nave  also  been  famous  at 
diflerent  periods  for  the  manufacture  of 
good  cntleiy:  as  Bheflield  Is  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  for  admirable  penknlvei  and  sur^ 
glcal  Instruments. 

COTTER,  a  boat  attached  to  a  vessel  of 
war,  which  Is  rowed  with  six  oars,  and  is 
employed  in  carrying  light  stores,  passen- 
gers, ftc.  AhK),  a  vessel  wItB  one  mast 
and  a  straight  running  bowsprit,  which 
jiay  be  drawn  in  upon  deck.  Thedlstlnc- 
tlf  m  between  a  cutter  and  any  other  vessel 
with  one  mast  la,  that,  in  the  cutter,  the  jib 
has  DO  stay  to  support  it. 


CUTTLE-FISHES  (euUle :  Ang.  8ax.\  thf 
popular  name  for  certain  molluscous  ant 
mals  belonging  to  tbe  class  Cephalopoda 
There  are  two  sections :  1.  Those  with 
eight  arms,  including  the  Octopus  or 
Pouipe ;  S.  those  with  ten  arms,  two  oi 
which  are  elongated,  including  the  Cala- 
MA  am  or  Squids,  and  tbe  Sbpias. 

CUT'-WATER,  the  fore  part  of  a  ship's 
prow,  which  cuts  the  water. 

CT'ANITE  (kuanoe,  blue :  (7r.),  in  Miner- 
alogy, a  ponderous  crystallized  stone,  of  a 
blue  or  greenish-grey  colour.  It  is  a sUioate 
of  alumina,  with  a  trace  of  oxide  of  Iron. 

CYAN'OGEN  (ilRiano«,bIue ;  and  gennao,  I 
produce :  Or.),  in  Chemistry,  a  blcarburet 
of  nitrogen,  a  highly  poisonous  and  Irre- 
splrable  gas.  Combined  with  hydrogen,  it 
forms  hydroflyanlc  or  i>nM«(0aeM;  and,  with 
the  metals,  ftc.,  cj/antdee.  Prussian  blue  is 
a  combination  of  cyanogen  and  iron. 

CTATH'IFORM  (cvathtu.  a  cup;  and 
forma,  a  form :  Lot),  in  the  form  of  a  cup  or 
drinklng-glaM,  a  little  widened  at  tbe 
top.      

CT'ATHUS  (£at;  from  kuathoM:  Or.),  In 
Roman  Antiquity,  a  liquid  measure,  con- 
taining one-twelfth  of  a  eextariua,  the  latter 

being  about  equal  to  our  pint Also,  a 

cup  which  the  Romans  used  to  fill  and  drink 
from  as  many  times  as  there  were  letters  lu 
the  name  of  their  patron  or  mistress. 

CTC'LAMBN  {kukiaminoa :  Or.),  in  Bo- 
tany, a  genua  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Prlmu- 
laeea.  The  species  have  tuberous  roots, 
which  in  Sicily  are  said  to  be  eaten  by  the 
swine,  whence  the  common  name  Sow 
bread.  One  species  is  wild  In  England, 
0.  euroDCBum. 

CY'CfLE  {kuMoe,  a  circle :  Qf.),ia  Chrono- 
logy, a  certain  period  or  series  of  numbers, 
which  regularly  proceed  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  and  then  return  again  to  the  first, 
and  so  circulate  perpetually. — Cyolb  of 
THB  SUV,  or  aolar  euae,  a  period  of  28  years, 
in  which  the  same  days  of  the  week  recur  on 
tbe  same  days  of  tbe  year,  and  the  Sunday 
or  Dominical  letter  recurs  in  the  same 
order — Ctolb  of  thb  Moov,  or  lunar 
eycte.  a  period  of  19  years,  in  which  the  new 
and  full  moon  recur  on  the  same  days  of  the 
month. — Oyolk  of  Isdiotiov,  a  period 
of  16  years,  in  use  among  the  Romans, 
oommenolng  from  the  third  year  before 
Christ.  This  cycle  has  no  connection  with 
the  celestial  motions.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  Instituted  by  Cunstantine :  but  it  was 
used  long  before  that  emperor. 

CT'OLOGRAPH  {kukloa.  a  circle;  and 
ffrapho,  I  write :  Or.),  an  instrument  used 
for  describing  the  arcs  of  circles. 

CY'CLOID,  or  Tboohoid  {kuktoa,  a  cir- 
cle, or  trochoe,  a  wheel ;  and  etdoe,  form  : 
Or.),  a  geometrical  curve,  generated  by  a 
point  in  tne  elrcumferenoe  of  a  circle  rolled 
along  a  line. Ctoloidal,  the  space  con- 
tained between  the  curve  or  crooked  line 
and  the  subtense  of  the  figure. — Ctoloio. 
a  term  applied  to  those  fish  scales  which 
are  composed  of  concentric  layers  of  humv 
or  bony  material,  not  covered  with  enamel, 
and  without  a  spinous  edge,  such  as  the 
scales  of  the  salmon  and  trout. 

CYCLOM'BTRY  (kuMoe,  a  circlet  and 
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long  syllable  followed  by  two  thort  ones : 
udSfnOatAMteibrmlnd.  When  combined  with 
spondees  consisting  of  two  long  syllables. 
It  forms  the  hexameter,  a  line  of  six  feek 

DAGTTL'IC  idaktulikogttrom  dakiidM,tk 
dactyl :  Or^,  an  epithet  for  yerses  which  end 
with  a  dactyle  Instead  of  a  spondee. 

OACTT'LIOXANCT  {daJauHoB,  a  ring; 
and  MOKtsia,  prophecy :  Gr.),  a  kind  of  di- 
Tination  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  was  performed  by  sospending  a  ring 
by  a  thread  over  a  table,  the  edge  of  which 
was  marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
At  the  ring,  after  its  ylbration  ceased,  hap- 
poied  to  hang  over  certain  letters,  these 
joined  together  gare  the  answer. 

DACrm<IOTHB'GA  {daktuUM,  a  ring; 
and  tkUa,  a  repository :  Or.\  a  collection  of 
engraved  gems. 

DACTYLIS  (doJUtttos,  a  finger :  Or^  be- 
cause it  has  long  and  slender  spikes,  like 
fingers),  a  genoa  of  grasses,  containing 
Co^c^oat  grasa. 

DACTYLOL'OGY,  or  DAOTTLON'OMY 
(daktuloa,  a  finger:  and  Iv<Xi  &  discourse, 
or  lumios,  a  law :  Or.\  the  art  of  communi- 
cating Ideas  or  thoughts  by  the  fingers ;  or 
the  art  of  nnmbwlng  on  the  fingers. 

DACrrTIiOS  (literally,  a  finger:  fi(r.),the 
shortest  measure  among  the  Greeks,  being 
a  flngef'M  brtadtht  or  about  seven-tenths  of 
an  inch.  It  corresponded  to  the  digUua  of 
the  Bomaas. 

DAOX)  (/(oJ.),  the  die,  or  that  part  in  the 
niddle  of  the  pedestal  of  a  column  between 
Its  base  and  cornice.  It  Is  also  the  name  of 
the  lower  part  of  a  wall. 

DJSMONOMA'NIA  (dahnOH,  a  demon; 
and  mtada,  madness :  Gr.},  In  the  medical 
writings  of  the  andenta,  denoted  a  mad- 
nesa  which  was  supposed  to  arise  from  de- 
moniacal infinenee. 

DAfFODIL,  the  popular  name  of  some 
of  the  species  of  Nardssus,  nat.  ord.  Ama- 
tyUtdaeea,  It  Is  a  eormptton  of  the  Greek 
WMd  u9phodUo$, 

DA'GON  (.dag,  a  fish  :  Heb.\sD  Idol  of  the 
Philistines,  of  the  human  shape  upwards, 
and  resembling  a  fish  downwards,  with  a 
finny  taiL  

DAOUEB'RBOTTPB  (Doffuerrtt  the  in- 
ventor ;  and  taqws,  aaketch :  &r.),the  name 
given  to  the  prooesa  discovered  by  2)<Hrii«rr^ 
by  which  all  Images  produced  by  the  ca- 
mera obscura  are  retained  and  fixed  In  a 
few  moments,  by  the  action  of  ll^t  upon 
metallic  surfaces  coated  with  a  salt  of 
silver.  The  anden  t  alchymlst  s  were  aware 
chat  a  substauop  washed  first  with  a  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  of  silver,  and  then  with  a 
solution  of  eommon  salt,  would  become 
black.  Paper  wetted  In  this  way,  and  placed 
In  the  camera  obscura,  so  a*  to  receive  the 
Image  on  it,  will  soon  exhibit  a  fugatitt 
ptccure;  that  Is,  one  in  which  the  lights 
and  shadows  are  rMwrsed.  Many  persons, 
among  others,  Wedgewood  and  8lr  S.  Davy, 
attempted  in  vain  to  arrest  the  action  of 
the  light  when  the  picture  was  produced ; 
but  ultimately  its  whole  surface  became 
black.  At  length  Nlcpce  and  Daguerre  dis- 
covered a  means  of  effMting  this,  and  were 
muntfloently  rewarded  by  the  French  go- 
vcmment.    They  used  for  the  purpose  a 


silvered  copper  plate,  which,  after  baring 
been  rendered  extremely  clean,  was  ex- 
posed on  its  silvered  side  to  the  vapour  of 
iodime,  and  then  placed  in  the  camera  ob- 
scura. Having  been  removed  from  the 
latter,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
change  on  Its  surface.  It  was  exposed  In  a 
proper  apparatus  to  the  vapour  of  tnerenry, 
which  caused  the  landscape,  Ac,  to  appear. 
It  waa  then  waahed  with  a  solution  of  hjfpo- 
nJphUe  of  soda,  to  remove  the  undecom- 
posed  salt  of  silver,  and  therefore  to  pre- 
vent any  further  action  of  the  light ;  and 
was  finally  washed  with  pure  water,  and 
carefully  dried.  The  application  of  chloride 
of  gold  fixes  the  pictura     [See  Photo- 

ORAPHT.] 

DAHXIA  (from  Dahl,  a  Swedish  bota- 
nist), a  genus  of  plants,  lielonglng  to  the 
Compoaita,  The  species  are  natives  of 
South  America,  but  have  become  common 
In  our  gardens,  and  are  highly  ornamental 
In  the  autumn,  when  other  fiowers  are 
scares.  The  fiowers  by  cultivation  havs 
been  doubled,  and  made  to  assume  a  variety 
uf  colours.  They  are  reproduced  from  the 
seed,  or  by  the  division  of  the  roots.  The 
roots  furnish  the  Mexicans  with  a  whole- 
some article  of  food,  though  the  taste  is  by 
no  means  pleasant. 

DA'IRT  (dey,  miUc :  Old  Ai^.),  a  building 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  preserving 
and  managing  milk,  making  butter,  cheese, 
AcL  Temperature  In  a  dairy  is  of  the  first 
importance:  for  if  too  much  heat  be  ad- 
mitted, the  milk  will  quickly  become  sour ; 
and  if  too  cold  an  atmosphere  prevails, 
neither  butter  nor  cheese  making  can  be 
carried  on  with  any  success.  Dairy  farms. 
In  general,  consist  chiefly  of  meadow  and 
pasture,  with  only  «  small  portion  of  the 
land  under  tillage ;  but  it  has  of  late  years 
been  proved  that  stall-feeding,  with  green 
^rop^s  most  important  In  the  management 
of  eows :  for  In  this  way  they  can  be  kept 
in  milk  through  the  whole  winter  season. 

DAIS  (a  canopy :  Fr.),  in  Architecture,  a 
raised  platform  at  the  end  of  a  dlnlng-^iall, 
where  the  table  for  the  principal  guesta 
stood ;  also  a  seat  with  a  canopy  over  it. 

DAOST  {doges  eage,  day's  eye :  8ax.\  a 
well-known  wild  plant,  the  BelHa  perennia 
of  botanists,  belonging  to  the  Com^posUa. 

DAM'AGB  FSAS'ANT  (domrnoipe  faiaant, 
doing  mischief :  Fr.),  in  Law,  Is  when  one 
person's  beasts  get  into  another's  ground, 
without  liceneeaom  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  the  ground,  and  do  damage,  tj  feeding 
or  otherwise^  to  the  grass,  com,  wood,  Ac, 
in  which  case  the  party  Injured  may  dis- 
train or  impound  them ;  but  at  his  peril  if 
the  accident  have  happened  through  hia 
n^ect.  Possession  without  title  em  poweru 
a  tenant  to  diatrain  In  such  a  case ;  but  the 
cattle  cannot  be  detained  If  the  owner  uf 
the  estate  offer  amends. 

DAM'AGBS  {.dammaga.  Injury ;  Fr. ;  from 
damnmi,  a  loss:  LaL),  in  Law,  the  esti- 
mated equivalent  for  an  injurv  sustained ; 
or  that  which  is  given  or  adjudged  by  a 
iury  to  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  to  rep*ir 

bislOSSL 

DAM'ASK  (same  derfr.),  a  textile  fabrie. 
with  a  pattern  consisting  of  figures  and 
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flowers,  orlglnallr  from  Damaseas.  Thongh 
at  first  it  was  made  onlj  of  silk,  other  ma- 
terials ane'  now  used,  as,  for  example,  in 

damask  table-dottas. ^Damask-Stbbl,  is 

a  fine  kind  of  steel,  used  in  Damascus  for 
sword-blades,  so  celebrated  for  their  extra- 
ordinary temper. 

DAMASKBENIVO  (same  deriv.),  the  art 
of  engraylng  on  and  inlaying  iron  or  steel 
with  gold  or  silver. 

DAMB  (lady :  FrX  formerly  a  title  of 
honour  for  a  woman,  and  the  title  still 
giyen  In  legal  documents  to  the  wife  of  a 
baronet 

DAMinFT  (damnum,  loss ;  and /acio,  I 
cause :  Lot.},  in  Law,  to  cause  hurt  or  da- 
mage to ;  as,  to  damnify  a  man  In  his  goods 
or  estate. 

DAMTBRS,  in  Music,  certain  parts  in 
the  internal  construction  of  the  pianoforte, 
which  are  covered  with  soft  leather  in 
order  to  deaden  the  vibration,  and  are 
acted  on  by  a  pedwl.  Also,  iron  plates 
used  to  reffuhkte  the  supply  of  air  to  steam 
fnmaoeikftc 

DAMPS  idampf,  vapour :  Oerm.),  noxious 
exhalations,  frequently  found  in  mines, 
coal-pits,  wells,  and  other  subterraneous 
placM.  and  which  are  deleterious  or  fatal 
to  animal  life.  These  damps  are  usually 
carbonic  acid  gas,  vulgarly  called  choka- 
damp,  which  instantly  suffocates ;  or  some 
Inflammable  gas,  called /lixfamp.  The  fire- 
damp, which  prevails  almost  exclusively  in 
eoal-mines,  is  a  mixture  chiefly  of  light 
earburetted  hydrogen  and  atmospheric  air, 
which  explodes  with  tremendous  violence 
whenever  it  comes  In  contact  with  flame. 
The  injuries  which  formerly  occurred  so 
frequently,  both  to  the  machinery  and  to 
the  lives  of  the  miners,  arising  from  the 
firedamp,  are  now  greatly  diminished  by 
the  use  of  8ir  H.  Davy's  sttfetjfAamp.  It 
eonslsts  of  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  so 
placed  that  air  cannot  pass  to  or  from  the 
flame,  except  through  it,  while  it  trans- 
mits sufficient  light  for  the  miners.  The 
flame  cannot  pass  out  through  the  gauze, 
and  therefore  cannot  set  the  explosive  mix- 
ture of  gases  on  fire ;  although  the  mixed 
gas  can  pass  into  the  fiame,  and  thus  be 
consumed  without  Inconvenience  or  dan- 
ger. If  the  workmen  were  not  so  infatuated 
as  to  remove  the  gauze  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  their  pipes,  candles,  &o^  this 
a^irable  contrivance  would,  it  is  proba- 
ble, totally  prevent  explosion,  and  the  con- 
sequent fearful  loss  of  life  and  destruction 
of  property  which  occurs  from  time  to  time. 

DAM'SEL  (damciaelle :  Fr.),  a  name  an- 
ciently given  to  young  ladles  of  noble  or 
genteel  extraction.  The  word  is,  however, 
now  seldom  used,  except  jocularly  or  in 
poetry.  JkanoUO,  or  damoUeau,  the  mas- 
euline  of  the  same  word,  appears  to  have 
been  i4>pUed  to  young  men  of  rank;  thus 
we  read  of  damtel  Pepin,  damssl  Louis 
le  Oroa,  damtel  Richard,  prince  of  Wales. 
Ftom  the  sons  of  kings  this  appellation 
first  passed  to  those  of  great  lords  or  barons, 
and  afterwards  to  those  of  gentlemen  who 
were  not  yet  knights.  Such  is  the  change 
which  language  undergoes,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  word  damael  is  u^ed  only,  and ' 


even  rarely,  when  apeaUng  of  young  un- 
married women.  It  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Scriptures  and  in  poetry. 

DANOETTB  (danaert  to  dance:  Fr.).  in 
Heraldry,  is  when  the  outline  of  any  bor 
dure  or  ordbiary  is  very  largely  indented. 

DAN'OINO  (same  deriv J,  has  been  prac- 
tised by  all  nations,  civilized  and  barbarous ; 
being  by  some  held  in  esteem,  by  others  in 
contempt.  It  has  also  often  been  made  an 
act  of  religion;  thus,  David  danced  before 
the  ark,  to  honour  Ood  and  express  his 
excess  of  joy  for  its  return  into  Slon ;  and 
among  the  pagans  it  made  a  put  of  the 
worship  paid  to  the  gods.  It  being  usual  to 
dance  round  the  altars  and  statues.  Ac- 
cording to  Scaliger,  the  early  bishops  of  the 
(Christian  church,  on  account  of  their  lead- 
ing the  dance  in  solemn  festivals,  were 
styled  pratuJet,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  priests  of  Mars,  because 
they  were  the  pnemUatoret  (chief  dancers : 
LaL\  in  the  sacred  rites  of  that  deity ;  and 
this  practice  continued  in  the  church  until 
the  Uth  century. 

DA'NBGELT  (DOmgnaeld,  Dane's  money : 
Germ.),  an  annual  tax  formerly  laid  on  the 
English  nation  for  maintaining  forces  to 
oppose  the  JDanes.  or  to  furnish  tribute  to 
procure  peace  with  them.  It  was  first  im- 
posed as  a  continual  yearly  tax  upon  the 
whole  nation  under  king  Ethelred  about  905. 
It  was  levied  by  William  I.  and  II.,  but 
was  remitted  by  Henry  I.,  and  finally 
abolished  by  Stephen  on  the  dsy  of  his 
coronation. 

DA'OUaiTB,  a  mineral,  called  also  ru- 
beUite,  of  a  reddish  hue.  It  is  a  Tourmaline 
with  a  soda  base. 

DAPH'NB  (the  Uurel:  Or.),  in  Botany 
a  genus  of  shrubs,  nat.  ord.  ThymsUuea. 
De^ftne  Mexereum  and  JDaphne  Laureokt,  the 
tpurge  laurel,  are  British  species. 

DAPH'NIITB  (daphnl,  laurel:  €hr.),  in 
Caiemistry,  the  bitter  principle  of  the  laurel, 
discovered  by  Vauquelln.  It  oousists  of 
hard  crystals  which  are  of  a  greyish  colour 
and  transparent. 

DAHIO  (danikoe,  from  Darioa,  Darius : 
Or.),  in  Antiquity,  a  Persian  gold  coin,  said 
to  have  been  struck  by  Darius.  It  Is  scarce 
in  collections.  Existing  specimens  weigh 
about  1S8|  grains.  Silver  darlcs  were  also 
struck :  specimens  exist  weighing  from  3M 
to280gridn8. 

DA'TA  (things  given :  £a&),  among  Ma- 
thematicians, a  term  used  for  such  things 
and  quantities  as  are  given,  known,  or 
capable  of  being  ascertained,  in  order  to 
find  therefrom  other  thixiigs  that  are 
unknown. 

DATS  (dofiw,  given:  LaL),  because  let- 
ters, ftc,  were  stated  to  be '  given '  at  such 
and  such  a  time  and  place,  that  part  of  a 
writing   or   letter  which  expresses   the 

day  of  the  month  and  year. Dats,  bi 

Law,  Is  the  description  of  the  day,  month, 
and  year,  with  (sometimes)  the  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  king,  in  which  a  deed  or  other 
writing  was  executed.  An  aiUerdai^  Is  a 
date  prior  to  the  real  time  when  the  tH- 
Btrument  was  signed.  A  post-dat4  is  that 
posterior  to  the  real  time. 

DATE-TREE,  the  PKanix  daetyVfeta,  a 
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duals  for  public  aerrioe,  and  to  pay  the 
lenders  an  interest  a^rreed  upon. 

DBCAOHORD.  or  DECACHOaD'ON  (de- 
kaehordo§ :  from  deka,  ten ;  and  ehordi,  a 
musical  strinflr :  0rJ»  a  musical  instrument 
of  ten  strings. 

DECAGON  {deka,  ten;  and  grtniHt  an 
angle:  Or.),  tn  Oeomecrr,  a  plane  figure 
with  ten  sides  and  ten  angles. 

DB'OAGRAMMB  (deka^  ten :  Or. ;  and 
1tramm»\  a  French  weight  of  ten  grammcst 
equal  to  lM-34  grains  troy. 

DBCAHB'DRON  (defat,  ten  ;  and  hedra,  a 
base:  Qr.\  in  Geometry,  a  figure  or  body 
ha\'ing  ten  sides. 

DB'OALITBB  (ddka.ten:  Or.;  and  Vtre), 
a  French  measure  of  caimclty,  containing 
ten  litres,  or  610^  cubic  inches :  the  litre 
being  rather  less  than  our  imperial  quart. 

DBCALOOUB  (daJ»,  ten ;  and  logost  a 
discourse :  Qt.\  the  ten  commandments  or 
precepts  delivered  by  God  to  Moses,  at 
Mount  Sinai,  originally  engraved  on  two 
tables  of  ston& 

DBOAM'BRON  (defco,  ten ;  and  kinura,  a 
day :  Or.),  a  work  in  Italian  prose,  written 
by  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  and  first  published 
about  1859.  It  consists  of  one  hundred 
tales,  supposed  to  have  been  related  during 
ten  days.  In  a  villa  in  the  country,  by  a 
party  who  had  assembled  there  to  escape 
the  phigne  which  raged  at  Florence  in  1348. 
It  was  arranged  that  each  of  the  party 
should  reUtte  a  story  daily  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  others.  The  beautiful  country 
around  Florence  is  described,  and  the  ram- 
bles and  repasts  of  the  recluses  are  re- 
corded. *  These  stories,'  says  Sismondi, 
'which  are  varied  with  infinite  art,  as  well 
tn  subject  as  tn  stvle,  from  the  most  pathetic 
and  tender  to  the  moat  vorttve,  and  nn 
fortunately  the  most  licentious,  exhibit  a 
wonderful  power  of  narration ;  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  plague  in  Florence,  which 
serves  as  an  Introduction 'to  them,  may  be 
ranked  with  the  most  celebrated  historical 
descriptions  which  have  descended  to  us. 
The  perfeet  truth  of  colouring;  the  ex- 
quisite choice  of  circumstances,  calculated 
to  produce  the  deeipest  impression,  and 
which  place  before  our  eyes  the  most  re- 
pulsive scenes  without  exciting  disgust; 
and  the  emotion  of  the  writer,  which  In- 
sensibly pervades  every  part,  give  to  this 
Sicture  that  true  eloquence  of  history, which 
1  Thucydides  animates  the  relation  of  the 
plague  tn  Athens.  With  regard  to  the 
st<irles  themselves,  it  would  be  dlfllcult  to 
convey  an  idea  of  them  by  extracts,  and 
impossible  to  preserve  in  %  translation  the 
merits  of  their  style.  Themwitof  Boocarcio 
eonsists  in  the  perfect  purity  of  his  hin- 
guage,  in  his  elegance,  his  grace,  and,  above 
all,  in  that  itatwM,  which  is  the  chief  merit 
of  narration,  and  thepecuUar  eharm  of  the 
Italian  tongncL 

DBCAMBTRS  (deJto,  ten :  Or. ;  and  m^tre), 
a  French  measure  of  length,  consisting  of 
ten  mMres,  or  90S7  inches. 

DBOAN'DRIA   ideka.  ten:  and  onfr,  a 

male :  0r.),  the  tenth  class  of  the  Linnaean 

system  ot  plants,  containing  plants  with 

fiowfTS  having  ten  stamens. 

DBOARBON1ZA'TI01«  (of  cast  iron),  a 


process  resorted  to  tn  order  to  convert  cast 
Iron  into  steel  and  malleable  iron,  by  re- 
moving a  portion  of  the  carbon  it  contalna 
DBCABTIOH  (data,  ten ;  and  ttiehott  a 
line :  €hr.\  a  poem  consisting  of  ten  lines. 

DBO^ASTTLB  (deito.  ten ;  and  KtuiM,  a 
column :  Qr.\  in  Architecture,  a  building 
with  ten  columns  in  front. 

DBCBM'BBR  (Xol.,  from  deeeuit  ten),  the 
last  month  of  the  modem  year.  '  Aboat  the 
Slst  of  this  month,  the  sun  enters  the 
tropteof  (Taprtcom,  and  makes  the  winter 
solstice.  It  was  so  cal!ed  from  being  the 
tenth  month  in  the  Roman  year,  which 
l>egan  with  Biarch. 

DECEM'VIRI  (dflcem,  ten ;  and  vtrU  men  : 
LaL\  a  body  of  men  who,  according  to  the 
Roman  traditions,  were  elected  by  the  pA" 
tridans,  ajsjo.  SOS,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing up  a  body  of  Uws,  founded  on  the  most 
approved  institutions  of  Greece.  They  enm- 
piled  a  code,  which  they  inscribed  on  ten 
tables,  and  stated  that  their  labours  were 
not  yet  complete.  Next  year,  therefore, 
another  body  of  (en,  which  probably  in- 
cluded some  of  the  patricisns,  was  ap- 
pointed with  the  same  powers ;  and  these 
added  two  more  tables,  altogether  making 
the  famous  Uoeive  tabUt.  which  were,  from 
that  time,  the  foundation  of  all  Roman 
law.  The  second  body  of  deoemvirs  at- 
tempted to  prolong  their  period  of  office, 
committed  some  acts  of  violence,  and  alto- 
gether gave  each  dissatisfaction,  that  they 
were  dissolved.  The  traditionary  history 
of  the  decemviri  is,  however,  very  doubt- 
fuL  There  were  other  deoemvirs,  who  were 
appointed  for  judicial  and  other  purposes. 

DBOBN'NART  ideeem,  ten :  LaL\  in  Law, 
a  tithing  constating  of  ten  fre^olders  and 
their  familleSb  Ten  of  these  decennaries 
constituted  a  htrndrsd,  the  origin  of  which 
is  ascribed  to  Alfred. 

DBOID'UOUS  (deciduuB,  that  falls  off: 
Lat.\  an  epithet  chiefly  used  in  Botany ;  as, 
deeidwnu  leave*,  those  which  fall  in  autumn, 
in  distinction  from  those  of  evergreens. 
The  calyx  or  cup  of  a  flower  is  also  said  to 
be  doeiduotM  when  it  falls  off  or  decays 
along  with  the  flower  petals ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  called  jtermanemt  when  it  re- 
mains after  these  are  fallen. 

DB'OIGRAMMB  (deetmtM,  the  tenth: 
Lot.;  and  gramme) ,  a  French  weight  of 
one-tenth  of  a  gramme,  equal  to  1*6434  gra. 
troy. 

DE'CILITRB  {deelmuBt  the  tenth:  LaL: 
and  titra),  a  French  measure  of  capacity, 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  a  litre. 

DB'OIMAL  AAITH'MBTIO  (dediiitts,  be 
longing  to  ten :  Lot.),  the  ordinary  system, 
in  which  deefmol  numXtera  are  used.  Decimal 
numbers  are  those  whose  values  increase 
or  decrease  in  a  tenfold  ratia 

DB^IMAL  COINAGE.  A  system  tn  which 
the  eomputation  Is  made  in  parts  of  ten 
with  coins  to  correspond,  is  manifestly 
attended  with  great  oonvenienoe,  and  has 
been  adopted  In  France  and  some  other 
countries.  Attachment  to  established  usage, 
and  the  apprehension  of  til  effects  arising 
from  a  change,  have  hitherto  prevented  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  with  us;  but  when 
the  bencflts  are  more  clearly  peroetved«  Um 
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public  will  nothesltsttf  abont  It.  The  advan- 
tage of  a  decimal  system  will  be  appreciable 
in  eyery  eaicalatlon.  Tliere  will,  moreover, 
be  a  great  aavlDg  of  time  In  tbe  teacbing 
of  pecuniary  arithmetic,  and  hence  a  deci- 
mal system  would  further  education. 

DE'CIMAL  FRACTIONS,  a  method  of 
expressing  fractions  of  unity.  In  parts  of 
10,  100,  1000,  &c.  It  Is  usual  to  express  In 
writing  the  numerator  only,  putting  a  point 
before  it  on  the  left  hand,  thus :— "3  Is  equal 

'«^'»-W'*^**^  Cypherson 
the  right  hand  of  dedmals  make  no  altera- 


tions In  their  value :  thus,  10  Is  exactly 
the  same  as  *>  But  cyphers  on  the  left  hand 
of  decimals  decrease  their  value,  for  '6,  "05, 
•005  are  equal  to  ^  ^^j,  and  j^  AU 
figures  to  the  left  of  the  point  *  express 
whole  numbers ;  and  a  series  of  figures, 
some  of  which  are  to  the  left,  and  some  to 
the  right  of  a  decimal  point,  form  a  mixed 
number,  thus :  25-75  s^  ^j^  In  order  to 
reduce  a  mlgar  firaction  to  a  decimal  frac- 
tion of  equal  value,  we  annex  cyphers  to 
the  numerator  until  It  Is  equal  to  a  greater 
sum  than  the  denominator,  then  dividing 
It  by  the  denominator,  the  quotient  will  be 
the  decimal  fraction  required. 

DECIMATION  idscimatiOf  from  d€c(ma», 
the  tenth  :  Xot),  a  punishment  Infilcted  by 
the  Romanson  such  soldiers  as  quitted  their 
post,  or  behaved  badly  in  the  Held.  The 
names  ot  all  the  guilty  w^ere  put  into  an 
'  am  or  faelmut,  from  which  a  tenth  part 
only  were  drawn,  whose  lot  It  was  to  suffer 
death.  Those  who  esraped  received  barley, 
instead  nf  wheat,  for  food. 

DE'CIMBTRE  (decimus,  the  tenth*:  Lot.; 
and  ntUre),  a  French  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  mfttre,  or  to 
8-937079  Incbes. 

DECK  Cdeeaut  to  adorn :  Ave.),  the  planked 
floor  of  a  rtilp  from  stem  to  stLTU.  Small 
▼eaaela  bave  only  one  deck ;  larger  sliiiis 
bare  two  or  three  decks.  Thus,  speaking  of 
the  Blze  of  a  large  ship,  w^e  say,  she  is  a  two- 
deeker,  or  a  three-decker. 

DSCK'KD  (same  deriv.).  In  Heraldry,  a 
term  applied  to  an  eagle,  or  other  birds, 
when  their  feathers  are  trimmed  at  the 
edges  with  a  small  line  of  another  colour. 

DBGLASfATION  (daslnmatio:  Lot),  the 
act  of  BpMiklng  to  a  public  audience  with 
energj  and  grace ;  It  may  be  a  discourse 
addresaed  either  to  tiie  reason  or  to  the 
paacfona.  Among  the  Greeks,  declamation 
was  the  art  of  speaking  Indifferently  on  all 
subjects  and  on  all  sides  of  a  question. 
Wltb  us  it  Is  more  especially  applied  to  the 
speeches  of  students  lu  colleges,  practi^ied 
for  exercise  in  oratory.  The  term  is,  how- 
erer.  often  used  contemptuously,  to  denote 
a  nol^  barangua  The  Romans  employed 
tbe  expression  only  In  the  sense  of  pleading 
at  tae  bar. 

DBCLARATION  {deetaraHot  an  exposi- 
tion :  LaLy,  In  Law,  that  part  of  the  process 
or  pleadings  In  a  common  law  court  In  which 
a  statement  of  the  plaintiff's   complaint 

asalnst  tbe  defendant  Is  set  forth. Ds- 

oi^ABATiox  or  War,  a  public  proclamation 
made  by  a  berald-awimis  to  tlie  sul^jects  uf 


a  state,  declaring  them  to  be  at  war  with 
some  foreign  power,  and  forbidding  all  and 
every  one  to  aid  or  assist  tbe  common  enemy 
at  their  peril. 

DEOLEN'SION  (dtfcHao,  T  vary  or  Inflect : 
Irot),  In  Grammar,  the  Inflection  of  cases  to 
which  nouns  are  subject.  Also,  the  act  of 
going  through  these  inflections. 

DECLINATION  {declinatui,  a  bending 
aside:  Lot.},  in  Astronomy,  the  distance 
of  any  star  or  point  of  the  heavens  from  the 
equator,  either  north  or  south,  and  mea- 
sured on  the  great  circle,  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  star  or  point,  and 
the  polesi  When  the  sun  Is  in  the  equinoc- 
tial, he  has  no  declination,  and  Illuminates 
half  the  globe  from  pole  to  pole.  As  he  in- 
creases in  north  declination,  he  gradually 
shines  further  over  the  north  pole,  and 
leaves  the  south  pole  In  darkness ;  and  vice 
vereA.  The  sun's  greatest  declination,  north 
or  south.  Is  33}  degrees. — Dkolivatiok 
or  THB  CoMPAsa,  the  variation  of  tbe 
needle  from  the  true  meridian  of  a  place. 
At  most  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  the 
needle  does  not  coincide,  but  forms  an  an- 
gle, with  the  geographical  meridian.  Lines 
on  a  map  connecting  places  at  which  tlie 
needle  Is  deflected  to  the  same  extent  from 
the  geographical  meridian  are  called  ieo- 
gtmal  lines.  Lines  which  connect  places 
where  the  needle  coincides  with  the  geo- 
graphical meridian  are  called  lines  of  no  de- 
clination. 

DECOCTION  {deeoetto,  from  deeoquo,  1 
boil  down :  Lot.),  a  medicinal  liquor,  made 
by  extracting  the  soluble  and  eflBcaclous 
part  of  many  drugs,  particularly  of  barkn, 
woods,  seeds,  roots,  Ac.,  by  boiling.  It  dif- 
fers from  in/usiont  which  Is  merely  pouring 
boiling  water  uiMin  them. 

DECOLLATION  (deeoUoHo,  from  deeoUo, 
I  take  off  from  the  neck :  LaL),  the  act  of 
beheading,  a  term  used  In  the  phrase  'de- 
collation of  St.  John  the  Baptist.' 

DECOM'POSITE  (d0,  out  of ;  and  eompono, 
I  put  together :  Lot),  a  botanical  term  ap- 

{>lled  to  leaves  of  plants  when  the  primary 
eaf  Is  so  divided  that  each  part  fonns  a 
compound  leaf,  and  to  flowers  which  con- 
tain within  a  common  calyx  several  that 
are  smaller. 

DECOMPOSITION  (ds,  equivalent  to  the 
English  un  ;  and  eompono,  I  pnt  together : 
Lot),  in  Chemistry,  tbe  act  of  separating 
the  constituent  parts  of  a  substance.  It 
differs  from  mechanical  division,  as  the 
latter  effects  no  change  In  the  properties  of 
the  body  divided,  whereas  the  parts  che- 
mically decomposed  have  properties  very 
different  from  those  of  the  substance  itself. 

DECOY',  In  a  general  sense,  any  lure  that 
deceives  and  misleads.  Also  a  soa  term 
for  a  stratagem  employed  by  ships  of  war 
to  draw  any  vessel  of  inferior  force  into 
an  incautious  pursuit,  until  she  comes 
within  gunshot.  Decoying  Is  also  pez^ 
formed  to  elude  the  chase  of  a  ship  of  su- 
licrior  force  in  a  dark  night ;  and  this  is 
done  by  committing  to  the  sea  a  lighted 
cask  of  pitch,  which  will  bum  for  a  oon- 
sidenible  time,  and  misguide  the  enemy 
As  soon  as  the  cask  Is  lowered,  the  shir 
changes  her  course,  and  thus,  U  at  any 
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tolermble  dlataaee  fktmi  tlie  foe.  eaeapes 

with  faculty. Dboot,  among  ipoitMneii. 

A  place  for  catching  wild  fowL Dboot- 

Ddck,  a  wild  dock  trained  to  decoy  others 
Into  the  decoy,  or  place  where  they  may  he 
caught. 

DBCRSB'  (dseretem:  LaL\  in  Ctrll  Law, 
the  dedaloB  of  the  emperorB  on  eaaea  sub- 
mitted to  them. In  Law,  the  Judgment 

of  a  eonrt  of  equity  on  any  bill  preferred. 
A  decree  is  mterlocvfory  when  made  daring 
the  progress  of  a  salt  on  some  minor 
matter  in  dispute,  and  ibiai  when  it  goes  to 
the  whole-matter  in  question.  Decrees  of 
the  inferior  judges  may  be  v»pealed  from 
to  the  Lords  Justices,  or  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  from  them  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  deo'ee  may  also  be  appealed 
against  In  the  House  of  Lords. 

DBCRBMKNTS  (dscreniaituM,  a  diminu- 
tion :  LaL\  in  Physics,  the  small  parts  by 
which  a  Tailable  and  decreasing  quantity 
becomes  less  and  lessi 

OBGRBPrTATIOir  (d«,  much ;  snd  enpUo, 
I  crackle :  LaL\  in  Chemistry,  a  term  applied 
to  the  cradElIng  noise  of  salts  when  exposed 
to  heat,  by  which  they  are  quickly  split.  It 
takes  place  In  those  salts  that  huTe  UtUe 
water  of  crystallization,  or  some  between 
their  pUtes,  4c.,  if,  like  nitre,  they  have  no 
water  of  crystalliaation— the  Increased  tem- 
perature converting  that  nnall  quantity  into 
▼apour  by  whidi  the  crystals  are  suddenly 
burst.  Common  salt  affords  a  good  example 
of  decrepitation,  and  when  used  asaHux 
should  be  prerionsly  decrepitated. 

DBCBBSCBNIN)  (ItaL\  or  DOf  nrUBHDO, 
In  Music,  the  term  for  gndnaUy  decreasing 
or  weakening  the  sound;  as  opposed  to 
CTttcmdo, 

DBCRSS'GEirr  (dflevesenis,  decreasing: 
LaL),  in  Heraldry,  a  term  denoting  the  state 
of  the  moon  when  she  declines  from  the  full 
to  her  last  quarter,  and  the  horns  are  turned 
to  tbe  sinister  side  of  the  escutcheon. 

DSO&BT'  (dscreCiaii,  a  decree:  Lat.\  in 
Scottish  Law,  a  term  applied  to  yarions 
Judgments  and  sentences. 

DECRETAL  (same  derivX  a  decree  of  the 
pope  which,  until  the  14th  century,  had  the 
same  authority  in  canon  law  as  that  of  an 
emperor  in  the  civil  law.  The  DeentaU  cf 
laULant  firamed  with  a  view  to  extend  the 
papal  power,  inretend  to  contain  the  de- 
crees A  popes  who  lived  In  the  first  three 
ceuturiea :  butthey  were  fbrged  in  the  ninth. 

DBC01f 'BENT  (daoMiteM,  lying  down  : 
XoU,  In  Botany,  an  epithet  for  anything 
which  lies  on  the  ground. 

DBCUM 'BITURB  (same  derie.),  in  Astro- 
logy, the  scheme  or  aspect  of  the  heavens, 
by  which  the  prognostics  of  recovery  or 
death  were  supposed  to  be  discovered. 

DBC0'RIOlf  (deenrio,  from  decem,  ten : 
Lot),  In  Boman  Antiquity,  the  commander 
of  a  deocrfa  of  cavalry.  The  cavalry  be- 
longing to  a  legion  were  divided  into  ten 
tunHA  or  troops;  aad  for  each  of  these, 
Oireedecurions  were  chosen.  In  each  troop, 
the  decnrion  first  chosen  commanded  the 
whole  troop,  but  witboul  changing  his  ap- 
pellstlon. 

DBCU'RIO'NBS  MXTNICIF  NT^ES  (munl- 
cf pal  decurlons :  LaLi,  a  cou: «  of  judges  or 


eoundllors  represeutlBg  the  Boman  senate 
In  the  free  towns  and  provlncesw 

DBCURIIENT  (dsewrsM, running  along : 
Xot.),  aa  epithet  for  a  leaf  n^ich  adheres  to 
the  stem  forming  a  wing  along  it. 

DECUS'B  ATE  (dsouaatfo,  the  interaeetlon 
of  two  lines :  LaL\  in  Botany,  a  term  q^ 
plied  to  leaves  which  are  set  ia  pairs  along 
a  Iwandi,  each  pair  being  at  right  angles  to 

the  one  below  iv. In  Rhetoric,  a  dsm*> 

sotad  period  is  one  that  consists  of  two 
rising  and  two  faUing  clanaes,  pUced  in 
alternate  opposition  to  each  other. 

DE'DALOUS  (from  AsdaiMs,  the  con- 
triver of  a  famous  labyrinth),  a  Botanical 
term  v»idied  to  leaves  of  a  delicate  texture, 
whose  margin  is  marked  by  varlons  wind- 
ings and  tumingSb 

DEDICATION  {dedieatio,  from  dediee,  I 
consecrate :  LaLi,  the  act  of  eonaeccating 
or  solemnly  devoting  any  person  or  thinj; 
to  the  serviee  of  God  and  the  purposes  ot 

religion. Fsabtov  DBoiCATiov.ananni- 

versary  festival  among  the  Jews,  in  memory 
of  Judss  Kaocabaeus,  who  repaired  and 
dedicated  anew  the  temple  aad  altar,  which 
had  been  laundered  and  profaned  by  An- 
tiochus  EplphaneSb  It  was  observed  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Clsleu,  and  continued  eight 

days. In  Literature,  a  complimentary 

address  to  some  one,  pnsfixed  by  an  autlior 
to  his  work.  This  practice  is  ancient,  but 
it  has  gone  much  out  of  fsshion. 

DEDUCTIYB  METHOD  OF  IN'QUIRT, 
the  pursuit  of  laws  into  their  consequences. 
[See  ISDUonovJ  '  The  successful  process 
of  scientific  inquiry.'says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
'demands  continually  the  alternate  use  of 
both  the  Inductive  imd  the  deductive 
method.' 

DEDU(}TOR  (£aL),  a  client  amongst  the 
Bomans,  who  called  upon  his  patron  at  his 
lodgings  in  the  morning,  waited  upon  him 
from  thence  to  the  forum,  and  attended 
him  upon  all  public  occasions^ 

DEED  idad:  8ax.\  in  Law,  »  wilting 
sealed  and  ddlvered  by  the  partlea.  If 
made  by  only  one  party.  It  is  a  datd^pM  ;  if 
by  two  or  more,  an  mdnntian.  The  essential 
parts  of  a  deed  are  the  dote  and  noMes  of 
the  partlea :  the  neUaU,  in  iriiich  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  aad  former  traasao- 
tions  with  reference  to  the  same  property, 
are  recounted,  and  the  operative  part, 
which  tdls  the  eoiuridenifidiu  for  which  the 
deed  is  made;  the  eoiBwy<me0  by  and  to  the 
several  parties;  the  deaertptum  of  the  tene- 
ments, their  legal  adjuncts ;  the  habemdwm, 
beginning  with  '  to  have  and  to  hold,'  ex- 
pressing the  quantity  of  estate  eonvcjed ; 
the  deUara/Htm  ef  hms,  which  limits  or 
modifies  the  enjoyment  to  one  or  more 
parties,  according  to  stipulations  previously 
made ;  the  declaration  of  trusts,  if  any ;  and 
lastly,  the  covenants  for  title,  and  such  aa 
may  be  required  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  It  must  be  signed  and 
sealed  t^  the  grantor,  aad  alao  by  the 
grantee,  if  he  has  entered  into  any  engage- 
ment or  covenant.  Witnesses  usually  attest 
the  deed;  but  this  is  indispensable  only 
where,  a  power  having  been  given  to  he 
executed  by  the  deed,  the  terms  <tf  the 
power  require  such  attestation. 
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DKBB.  AalBUdB  of  the  deer  kind  constl' 
tnte  the  tritie  Oervtna  of  nalorallBtB,  a  dlvi- 
■ion  of  the  rumlnatlDg  BoHdeB.  Tbe  £i<k, 
Rsix  Dbbb,  Fallow  Dmeb,  and  tbe  Trne 
Staff  belong  to  the  CerotnOf  tbe  latter  In- 
eluding  the  Onmmon  Stag  or  Bed  Deer,  tlie 
Wapiti  Oeer,  tbe  spotted  Axis  Deer  of 
India,  the  Ruia  Stag  and  Mimtjak  of  Java, 
the  ROBBUOK,  and  loine  other  speclee.  The 
Red  Deer  iCerviu  4lophu$)  is  a  natire  of 
Bnrope  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia. 
Its  fnr  has  a  brown  coloar,  and  its  horns 
are  conical  with  aumerons  branches.  Ik  is 
no  longer  wild  in  Rngiand,  where  the  hnnt> 
Ing  of  it  afforded  so  mneh  sport  to  the 
nobilitj  of  tbe  olden  time,  but  in  Scotland 
It  skill  mns  wild  over  the  extensire  moors, 
and  many  are  brought  down  annoaUj  bj 
the  rifle  of  the  deer-stalker.  The  sovereign 
keeps  a  pack  of  stag  hounds,  and  until 
lately  there  was  a  master  of  the  buck 
bounds,  one  of  the  great  oflleers  of  the 
royal  household.  The  fallow  deer  has  taken 
its  plMce  in  parks. 

DB  FAOTO  (in  fact :  Lat.\  in  Law,  some- 
thing actually  in  fact,  or  existing,  in  dis- 
tinction  from  d»  hare,  where  a  thing 
is  only  so  in  justice,  but  not  in  faet :  thus  a 
king  d$  facto  is  a  person  that  is  in  aetual 
possession  of  a  crown,  and  a  king  dejun  is 
the  person  who  has  a  jost  right  to  the 
crown,  though  he  may  not  be  in  possession 
of  it. 

DBFAMATIOIT  (dtfantotuBt  dishonoured : 
LaL),  the  malicious  uttering  of  falsehood 
with  a  view  to  Injure  saothei's  reputation. 
Defamatory  words,  signs,  pictures,  fto., 
written  or  printed  sad  published,  constitute 
aUM. 

DBFAULT'  (MfatA:  Fr.),  in  Law.  the 
omission  of  any  act  wbidi  a  party  ought  to 
do  to  entitle  himself  to  a  legal  remedy  or 
defence,  such  as  non«appeannce  in  court 
on  a  day  assigned.  If  the  plaintiff  make 
default,  he  Is  nonsuited ;  if  the  defendant, 
judgment  by  defitult  passes  against  him. 
Suffering  judgment  by  default  entitles  the 
plaintiff  to  Issue  execution  after  the  dama- 
ges. If  damages  are  in  question,  have  been 

ascertained. DrnwAUhrmm,  one  who  falls 

to  account  for  money  entrusted  to  his 
care. 

DBFB'ASANOB  (O^fain,  to  rid  oneself 
of:  Fr.),  in  Law  a  collateral  deed,  made  at 
the  same  time  with  a  deed  of  eooTeyance. 
containing  conditions  by  the  performance 
of  which  the  estate  created  by  the  deed  of 
couveyanee  may  be  defeated.  A  dt^^asanes 
on  a  bond,  recognisance,  or  judgment  re- 
covered, is  a  condition  which,  when  per- 
fanned,  renders  the  bond,  fto..  of  no  effect. 

DBFBOATION  (cb/aea,  I  cleanse  from 
dregs :  Lot),  the  act  of  separating  firom  lees 
or  dregs. 

DBFBN'OB  (d^mdOf  I  defend :  IM.),  In 
Law,  the  reply  which  tbe  defendant  makes 

after  the  dedaratlon  Is  produced. In 

Military  affairs,  any  work  that  covers  or  de- 
fends tbe  opposite  posts,  aa  flanks,  parapets, 
Ac. 

DBFBVDABT  (same  dsrfe.).  In  Law,  the 
party  that  is  summoned  into  court,  and 
d4/en4$,  denies,  or  opposes  the  demand  or 
clwrge,  and  maintains  his  own  right.   It  Is 


applied  whether  the  person  defends,  or  ad 
mits  the  chiim  sad  suffers  a  default. 

DBFI'LB  (d4/Uar,  to  advance  iu  a  line* 
from /IL  a  thread :  lT.),a  narrow  way  or  paaa^ 
through  which  a  company  at  soldiers  can 
inarch  only  in  file. 

DBFINITION  {d^Mtlo,  from  d^fhUo,  I 
limit :  LaDt  the  determlnlnc  the  nature  of 
things  by  words ;  or  a  brief  description  of 
a  thing  by  Its  properties.  It  Is  generally 
effected  by  adding  to  a  generic  word  the 
essential  and  peculiar  qualities  or  circum- 
stances of  the  thing  to  be  defined.  But  a 
strictly  accurate  deflnition  cannot  always 
be  given ;  and  the  most  simple  things  are 
generally  the  least  capable  of  deflnition, 
from  tbe  difflculty  of  finding  terms  more 
simple  and  Intelligible  than  the  one  to  be 
defined. 

DBFINariTB  (d^fMHvuit  from  same: 
LaL),  a  term  qiplled  to  whaterer  terminates 
a  process,  question,  4c.,  in  opposition  to 
provisiooal  and  Interlocutory.^— In  Gram- 
mar, a  word  used  to  define  or  limit  the 
extent  of  the  signification  of  an  appellative 
or  common  noun. 

DBFLAGRATIOV  (dtfiagratio,  from  de- 
fiagro,  I  consume  by  fire ;  LaL),  rapid  com- 
bustion, or  the  act  of  burning  two  or  more 
substances  together,  as  charcoal  and  nitre. 

DBFLBZ'ION  {d^flexio.  from  d^fleeto,  I 
bend  aside ;  LaL),  the  bending  anything  out 
of  its  proper  dliection,  as  the  turning  a 
ship  out  of  her  due  course  by  curreBts,  or 
the  bending  of  an  iron  bar  by  a  weight.—— 

DBVLBXIOV  OV  TBI   RATS    OF   LIGHT,   in 

optics.  When  a  luminous  ray  passes  very 
near  to  an  opaque  body,  it  is  dtftaetad  or 
bent  from  its  rectilinear  course.  This  phe- 
nomenon, first  remarked  by  Grimaldl,  was 
examined  by  Newton,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  d^eietlon,  which  see. 

DBFLORATTJS  (fkfioreo,  I  shed  blos- 
noms  :  LaL),  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
flower  which  has  discharged  Its  pollen. 

DBFLU'VIUM  (a  falling  off :  LaL)  In  Bo- 
tany, a  disease  In  trees  in  whidi  they  lose 
their  baric — Diflutivx  Oapxllorux. 
In  Medicine,  a  preternatural  falling  off  of 
the  hair. 

DBFLUZION  (ddluwto,  from  dtfiuo,  I  flow 
down:  LaL),  in  Surgery,  the  falling  or 
flowing  of  humours  from  a  superior  to  an  in- 
ferior part  of  the  body ;  as  adefluxion  from 
the  nose  in  catarrh. 

DBFOLIATIOB  (de,  privative ;  and  /»• 
liatut,  having  leaves :  LaL),  the  shedding 
of  leaves,  a  term  technically  applied  to  the 
fall  of  leaves  In  the  autumn. 

DKF(yBOBMBNT  (de.  from ;  and  fvreS- 
merU,  forcibly :  FrX  in  Law,  tbe  holding  of 
lands  or  tenements  to  which  another  person 
has  a  right.  In  Scotland  it  denotes  the  re* 
sistingan  offlcer  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

DBORADA'TION  (de.  privative ;  and  ffro- 
dui,  a  station :  LaL),  in  Bcelesiastical  af- 
faln.  the  depriving  a  person  of  his  dignity 
and  degree ;  as  the  degradation  of  a  dergr- 
man  by  depriving  him  of  holy  orders.  In 
tbe  Roman  OathoUo  church  it  is  done  with 
many  ceremonies,  which  are  intended  to 
strike  the  beholders  with  horror.  The 
vestments  of  the  person  to  be  degraded 
are  dragged  off;  the  unction  appUfSd  ta 
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bis  hands  at  his  ordination  is,  as  it  were, 
scraped  off,  by  a  piece  of  rougb  iron.  Pope 
Boniface  required  that  there  should  he  six 

bishops  at  the  degradation  of  a  priest. 

In  Military  affairs,  the  depriving  an  offlcer 
of  his  commission. In  Painting,  lessen- 
ing and  obscuring  remote  objects  In  aland- 
scape,  that  they  may  appear  as  they  would 
do  to  the  eye  of  a  distant  observer. 

DEGBA'DED  {tUffradw,  to  degrade ;  IV. ; 
from  gradttSt  a  step :  LaL}t  in  Heraldry,  an 
epithet  in  blaxonlng  for  a  cross  that  has 
steps  at  each  end. 

DEGREE'  (degri:  PrX  Every  circle  is 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  three  hundred 
and  sixty  parts  called  degrees,  and  each 
degree  into  sixty  other  parts  called  minutes: 
each  of  these  minutes  being  again  divided 
Into  sixty  seconds,  each  second  into  as 
many  thirds,  each  third  Into  fourths,  and  so 
on. DBOBBB,in  Universities,  a  distinc- 
tion of  rank,  intended  to  denote  a  certain 
amount  of  proficiency  in  a  faculty  or  a 
science.  The  first  degree  is  that  of  Bachelor 
of  ArtSt  the  second  that  of  Ma$ter  cf  ArU. 
Honorary  degrees  are  those  of  Doctor  of 
TMvfnity,  Doctor  of  Lawtt  ke.  Physicians 
also  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine.  Dbobbb,  in  Algebra,  a  term  applied 

to  equations  to  distinguish  the  highest 

power  of  the  unknown   quantity. D>- 

GRKB,  in  Genealogy,  an  interval  of  rela- 
tionship between  persons  more  or   less 

nearly  allied. ^The  division,   space,  or 

interval,  marked  on  a  mathematical  or  other 
Instrument,  as  on  a  thermometer  or  baro- 
meter. 

DBGRE'E  OF  LATITUDE,  and  LON'GI- 
TUDE.  A  distance  on  the  meridian  which 
will  cause  a  difference  of  one  degree  in  the 
altitude  of  the  pole  Is  a  degree  of  latitude. 
A  degree  on  the  equator,  or  any  great  circle 
of  the  earth  parallel  to  the  equator,  Is  a 
degree  of  lonfritude.  To  ascertain  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  has  been  a 
problem  of  great  interest  from  the  earliest 
times.  Its  solution  Is  rendered  extremely 
difllcult  by  the  irregularities  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  mean  of  the  most  care- 
ful measurements  indicates  the  length  of 
a  degree  of  latitude  at  the  equator  to  be 
862,734  English  feet,  and  at  the  pole  366,361 ; 
and  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator, 
865.152. 

DEHIS'OENCE  (dehieeo,  I  gape :  Lot.),  in 
Botany,  a  term  given  to  the  opening  of  the 
capsules  of  a  plant. 

DEIFICATION  (Deus,  God :  and /ocio,  I 
make:  LaL),  the  act  of  enroulug  among 
the  heathen  deities. 

DE'I  JUDI'OIUM  (the  judgment  of  God : 
ImL\  the  old  Saxon  trial  by  ordeal,  so  called 
becKuse  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  appeal  to 
God. 

DEIPNOS'OPHTST  (deipnon,  a  meal ;  and 
»ophigte8t  a  learned  person  :  Or.),  one  of  an 
ancient  sect  of  philosophers,  who  were 
famous  for  their  learned  conversation  at 
meals. 

DB'ISTB  {Deua,  God  :  Lot.),  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word,  are  those  perstms  who 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  Creator, 
but  do  not  admit  that  he  has  made  in  words 
any  revetotlon  of  his  will  to  mankind. 


DE'ITT  {Deua,  God :  Lot),  the  nature  and 
essence  of  the  Supreme  Being;  a  term' 
frequently  used  In  a  synonymous  sense 
with  God. Also,  a  fabulous  god  or  god- 
dess; as  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  ite.  The 
works  of* Pliny,  Cicero,  &e.,  clearly  show  us 
that  enlightened  pagans  had  not  those 
gross  ideas  regarding  the  Deity  which  are 
indicated  by  the  heathen  mythology. 

DELACBTMATION  idetaeryniatio  :  Lot.), 
a  preternatural  discharge  of  wjitery  hu- 
mours from  the  eyes. 

DEL  CRED'ERE  (credere,  to  trust :  /tat), 
in  Commerce,  a  term  expressive  of  a  gusr 
rantee  given  by  factors,  who  for  an  addi- 
tional premium  warrant  the  solvency  of  the 
parties  to  whom  tbey  sell  goods  upon  credit. 

DBL'EGATE  idelegot  I  commit  to :  Lat.\ 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  person 
elected  or  appointed  to  represent  a  state  or 
district  in  the  congrress. 

DELF,  a  kind  of  potter's  ware,  originally 
made  at  DeJft  In  Holland :  It  is  covered  with 
an  enamel,  or  white  glazing,  in  Imitation  of 
porcelain. 

DELIQUBS'CENCB  (cMigussea,  I  melt 
away:  LaL),  In  Chemistry,  spontaneous 
liquefaction  in  the  air ;  a  term  applied  to 
certain  saline  bodies  that  absorb  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere. 

DELIR'IUM  (madness :  Lot.),  a  state  in 
which  the  ideas  of  a  person  are  wild  and 
irregular,  or  do  not  correspond  with  the 
truth,  or  with  external  objects.  It  may  be 
defined  symptomatic  derangement,  or  that 
which  is  dependent  on  some  other  disease, 
in  distinction  from  idiopathic  derangement 
or  mania, 

DELIVERY  (delivrer,  to  deliver :  Fr.\  a 
part  of  oratory,  referring  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  voice. 

DEL'LA  ROB'BIA  WARE,  a  species  of 
earthenware,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
terra  cotta,  upon  which  a  metallic  colour  is 
fixed  by  the  action  of  fire.  The  Egyptians 
were  acquainted  with  the  art ;  it  was  re- 
vived In  the  15th  century  by  Luca  della 
Roblila,  an  Italian.  He  began  with  white 
figures  on  a  blue  ground,  afterwards  he 
added  more  colouring,  and  tiien  he  Intro- 
duced perspective. 

DELPHIN'IDJS  (defpAin.  a  dolphin :  Lot), 
a  family  of  Cetocea,  mammals  living  in  the 
sea,  characterized  by  the  moderate  size  of 
the  head,  and  the  presence  of  teeth  in  both 
jaws.  It  includes  not  only  the  dolphin, 
porpoise,  and  narwhal,  but  also  some  ani- 
mals usually  called  whales.  [See  Dolphik.] 

DELPHIN'IUM  (delvMn,  a  dolphin  :  Lot., 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  In  the  flower), 
in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Bo- 
nunciUaeea,  including  the  common  Lark- 
spur. 

DELTA  (the  Greek  letter  A),  the  large 
tract  of  land  formed  by  the  sediment 
brought  down  by  a  river,  and  deposited  In 
a  lake  or  quiet  ocean.  Deltas  have  been 
formed  at  the  months  of  the  Nile,  the 
Ganges,  the  Mississippi,  and  many  other 
Rreat  rivers. 

DELTOID  {data,  the  Greek  a  ;  and  eidos, 
form  :  €hr.),  In  Anatomy,  a  thick  triangular 
muscle  of  the  arm,  being  one  of  the  three 
elevators.— —Also,  a  term  for  anything  bar 
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Ing  three  angles,  of  which  the  terminal 
one  ts  Dinch  further  from  the  opposite  side 
than  the  lateral  ones. 

DEMAW  orDBMB'SinS  (damaine:  Fr.; 
from  domintM,  a  lord:  Lot),  In  Law,  a 
manor-house,  and  the  lands  thereimto  be- 
longing. It  denotes  also  all  the  parts  of 
any  manor  not  In  the  hands  of  freeholders ; 
and  Is  frequently  used  for  those  lands  that 
the  lord  has  in  his  own  hands,  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  land  appertaining  to  the 
manor,  and  belonging  to  freeholders  or 
copyholders. 

DBMAROATIOir  (Fr.),  LiKK  OP,  every 
line  drawn  for  determining  a  border  which 
is  not  to  be  passed. 

DBM'I-OADENOfl  (demi,  half:  Fr.h  in 
Music,  an  imperfect  cadence,  or  one  that 
falls  on  any  other  than  the  key  note. 

DBMI-CUL'YBRIN',  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
which  carried  a  nine-pound  shot. 

DBM1-GORGB,  in  Fortiflcation,  that  part 
of  the  polygon  which  roaches  from  the 
curtain  to  the  angle  of  the  polygon. 

DEM'I-OU  AVER,  the  same  as  aemi-qutwer, 
which  see. 

DEM'I*8EMrQT7AyER,  in  Music,  a  note 
equal  in  length  to  half  a  semi-quaver. 

DBMa-VOLT  (dmi,  half :  Fr. ;  and  tfoUa, 
a  turn :  JtaL),  one  of  the  artiflclal  motions 
of  a  horse,  in  which  be  raises  his  fore-legs 
in  a  pnrtlenlar  manner. 

DBMI'SB  (demUsio:  Lai.),  fn  Law,  sig- 
nifles  a  grant  by  lease  of  heritable  pro- 
perty. It  may  be  either  for  life  or  years. 
The  death  of  a  king,  or  of  a  queen  reg- 
nant, is  termed  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
by  which  is  implied  a  transfer  of  the  royal 
authority  or  kingdom  to  a  successor. 

DBMOC'RACT  (dlmokraiia :  from  dfmoB, 
the  people :  and  kratot,  power :  6r.\  a  form 
of  government  In  which  the  supreme  power 
is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people  collec- 
tively, or  in  which  the  people  exercise  the 
powers  of  legislation. 

DB'MON,  or  DiE'MON  (tfoimAi,  a  spirit : 
Or.\  a  name  used  by  the  ancients  for  cer- 
tain supernatural  beings,  in  whose  exist- 
ence they  believed.  They  were  spirits  or 
grenii,  who  appeared  to  men,  either  to  do 
them  service  or  to  hurt  them.  The  Plato- 
nists  distinguish  between  gods,  demons, 
and  heroes;  the  demons  being  those  since 
called  angels.  Socrates  and  Tasso  declared, 
fn  very  distant  ages,  they  were  each  at- 
tended by  a  demon  or  familiar.  In  Tasso, 
this  pretension  has  been  referred  to  a  hypo- 
chondriacal state  of  mind :  in  Socrates,  the 
matter  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation. 
From  the  manner,  however,  in  which  the 
philosopher  is  said  to  have  described  his 
demon,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  ho  spoke  figuratively  of  his  natural 
conscience  or  intellect ;  '  it  directed  him 
bow  to  act  in  every  important  occasion  of 
life,  and  restrained  him  from  Imprudence 
of  conduct.* 

DBHO'NIAO  idaimonikoat  possessed  by  a 
demon :  Or.),  a  iiunian  being  whose  volition 
and  other  mental  faculties  are  supposed  to 
be  overpowered,  restrained,  or  disturbed  in 
tbeir  regnlar  operation,  by  an  evil  spirit. 
——In  Church  History,  the  term  Demoniaea 
fla  applied  to  a  branch  of  the  Anabaptists, 


whose  distlngnlshlr.g  tenet  Is.  that  at  the 
end  of  the  world  the  devil  will  be  saved. 

DEMONOO'RACY  {dainUln,  a  demon  ;  and 
kratott  power :  Or.)t  the  power  or  govern- 
ment of  demons. 

DBMONOL'OOT  {dainUln^  a  demon ;  and 
logos,  a  discourse:  Or.),  a  treatise  on  de- 
mons or  evil  spirits.  The  Greeks  imputed 
madness  sometimes  to  the  agency  of  Furies, 
and  sometimes  to  the  influence  of  Diana  or 
the  moon.  The  Romans  thought  insanity 
was  caused  by  Ceres  or  the  Larvae;  and 
amongst  the  Jews, '  to  have  a  devil  *  and 
'  to  be  mad '  were  synonymous  terms.  Every- 
thing, In  short,  which  affected  either  the 
body  or  the  mind  In  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner—every disagreeable  phenomenon  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  accfmnt  for— was 
by  the  Jews  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a 
de^'il. 

DEMONSTRATOR  (Txit,  from  same),  in 
Anatomy,  one  who  exhibits  the  parts  when 

DEMITL'CENTS  (demnleec,  1  sooth,  lite- 
rally I  caress  with  the  hand  :  Lot.),  any 
medicines  which  lessen  acrimony,  or  the 
effects  of  stimulants  on  tho  solids,  aa  gums 
and  other  niucilagiuous  substances. 

DEMUR'RAOE  (demoror,  I  deUy :  Lot),  in 
Commerce, an  allowance  made  to  the  master 
of  a  ship  by  the  merchants,  for  staying  in  a 
port  longer  than  the  time  first  appointed. 

DEMTTR'RBR  (same  dertv.),  a  legal  term. 
Where,  on  the  face  of  the  dechiratTon  in  an 
action  at  law,  or  a  bill  filed  in  chancery, 
there  does  not  appear  sufllcient  in  point  of 
law  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  relief,  the 
defendant  puts  In  a  demurrer.  The  effect 
of  this  is  that  the  defendant  obtains  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  whether  even,  sup- 
posing all  the  allegations  in  the  declaration 
or  bill  to  be  true,  the  plaintiff  has  any  case 
against  him.  If  the  demurrer  be  aUowed, 
the  action  or  suit  Is  at  an  end,  unless  the 
court  permits  the  pleadings  to  be  amended. 

DEMT  idetni,  half:  Fr.),  in  Heraldry,  an 
epithet  for  any  charge  that  is  borne  half: 

as  a  demy-llon,  or  half-lion. Dbmt,  the 

name  given  by  printers  to  paper  when  cut 
or  folded  into  sheets  22  inches  long  by  I7f 
broad. — :-Dkmie8,  the  scholars  at  Magda- 
len College.  Oxford. 

DBNA'RIUS  (Lot;  IlteraUy,  containing 
ten),  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  silver  coin, 
worth  at  first  ten  asses,  but  afterwards 
sixteen,  when  the  weight  of  the  ass  was 
reduced  to  an  ounce.  In  military  pay,  it 
was  still  considered  as  equal  to  ten  asses. 
Originally  the  denarius  was  the  eighty- 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  silver,  but  it  was  sub- 
sequently the  ninety-sixth.  It  isoonsldered 
to  have  been  worth  eightpence-hal^enny 
English.  The  gold  denarius  was  equivalent 
to  twenty-five  silver  ones.  Our  copper 
penny  has  been  called  a  denarius,  and  Is 

therefore  represented  by  d. Dbhabiub 

Dbi,  God's  penny,  or  earnest-money  given 
and  received  by  the  parties  to  contracts. 
It  was  so  called,  becanse'in  ancient  times  it 
was  given  to  the  church  or  to  the  poor. 

DBN'DIIACHATB  (dendron,  a  tree ;  and 
tuAatia,  agate :  Or.),  in  Mineralogy,  arbores- 
cent agate,  or  agate  containing  the  figures 
of  shrubs  or  parts  of  plants. 
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DBIT'DRITB  {dendritta,  pertaining  to  a 
tree :  Or.)^  a  stone  or  mineral  on  which  are 
Che  flffnres  of  shrubs  or  trees.  Hence  the 
epithets  dendritic  and  dendroid. 

DBN'DROID  (dmdront  a  tree ;  and  etdoa, 
form :  Or.),  a  fossil  which  has  some  resem- 
blance In  form  to  the  bnmch  of  a  tree. 

DENDROL'OOT  idendron,  a  tree,  and  lo- 
gos, a  discourse :  Or.),  a  discourse  on,  or  the 
natural  history  of  trees. 

DBNDROM'ETBR  (dendron,  a  tree;  and 
metront  a  measure :  Or.),  an  Instrument  to 
measure  the  height  and  diameter  of  trees. 

DEN'IZEN  (dina<«dyn, a  man  of  the  city; 
Wek),  an  alien  who  Is  madea  subject  by  royal 
letters-patent,  holding  a  middle  position  be- 
tween an  alien  and  a  natural-bom  subject. 
He  may  take  lands  by  purchase  or  demise, 
but  cannot  enjoy  offlces  of  trust,  Ac,  nor 
receive  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  crown. 

DBNOM'INATOR  (dmomiao,  I  designate ; 
Lot.),  in  Arithmetic,  the  number  which  ex- 
presses  into  how  many  parts  an  integer  or 
Integers  have  been  divided  so  as  to  produce 
chose  qiumtltles.  some  number  of  whidi  is 
exi>ressed  by  the  numerator.    Thus,  in  the 

fraction  ^,  the  integer  is  supposed  to  have 
been  divided  into  seven  equal  parts,  of 
which  nve  have  been  taken. 

DENOU'BMBirr  (literally  thennknottlng : 
Fr.),  a  word  nearly  anglicized,  signifying  tb» 
development  or  winding  up  of  any  event. 

DBN'SITT  {dengiUu :  Lot),  closeness  of 
constituent  parts ;  that  property  in  bodies 
by  which  they  contain  a  certain  quantity  of 
matter  under  a  certain  bulk  or  magnitude : 
It  is  directly  opposed  to  rarity.  A  body  is 
said  to  have  double  and  triple  the  density  of 
another  body,  when,  being  equal  in  sise, 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  one  is  double  or 
triple  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  other. 

DEN^SITY  OF  THB  BARTH.  Many  at- 
tempts have  l>een  made  to  ascertain  the 
mean  density  of  our  globe,  and  several  pro- 
cesses have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 
I.  Maskelyne,  in  1774,  ascertained  the  effect 
of  the  mountain  Schehallien,  in  Scotland, 
upon  a  plumb  line,  and  thus  compared  the 
attraction  of  a  known  mass  with  the 
attraction  of  the  earth.  This  method  has 
been  employed  by  others.  S.  The  time  of 
oscillation  of  a  pendulum  has  been  ob- 
served at  the  summit,  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain.  The  difference  in  the  times 
being  precisely  ascertained,  the  attraction 
of  the  mountain  is  a  matter  for  calcula- 
tlon.  8.  By  descending  to  a  known  depth 
into  the  earth,  and  comparing  the  time  of 
oscillation  of  pendulums  stationed  there, 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  data  are 
afforded  for  calculating  the  earth's  density, 
because,  at  the  lower  station,  the  attraction 
of  ibe  exterior  shell  of  the  earih  Is  got  rid 
of,  and  the  mass  of  this  exterior  shell 
befog  estimated,  a  term  of  comparison  it 
obtained.  4.  By  ascertaining  the  attrac- 
tion of  an  object  of  known  weight,  a  piece 
of  lead  for  example,  upon  the  balance  of 
torsion,  as  was  done  In  the  '  Cavendish  ex- 
periment.' The  results  obtained  by  these 
several  methods  have  a  considerable  range, 
liut  the  mean  result  is,  that  our  globe  has  a 
weight  5}  times  greater  than  a  globe  of 


water  of  the  same  atasa  Whence  it  would 
seem  that  the  wei^t  of  the  earth  may  be 
estimated  at  5JMa  trilUona  of  Ions. 

DENTAGRA  {dent,  a  tooth ;  and  ago,  I 
carry  off:  LaL),  a  surgeon's  Instrument  or 
forceps  for  extracting  teeth. 

DENTAL  (dena,  a  tooth  :  Laid,  an  articu- 
lation or  letter  formed  by  placing  the  end 
of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth  or 
nearer  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  as  in  d  and  t 

DBNTA'LIXTM  (same  deriv.),  a  genus  of 
marine  molluscs,  having  a  tubular  slightly 
curved  shell,  open  at  both  ends,  but  much 
narrower  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  It 
thus  has  the  shape  of  an  elephant's  tusk, 
whence  the  name. 

DBNTATB  idrntatua.  toothed;  from 
same :  Lot)  in  Natunl  History,  a  term 
usually  iM;>plied  to  an  edge  which  Is  cut 
into  angular  projections.  J)eniietUate  is  a 
diminutive  term. 

DBN'TIFRIOB  idtmtifrleiunt :  from  dena, 
a  tooth ;  and  frieo,  I  rub :  Lot.),  any  powder 
or  other  substance  used  for  eleaning  the 
teeth. 

DBNTIL  (dena,  a  tooth :  LaL),  in  Archi- 
tecture, an  ornament  in  comioes.  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  teetii;  used  particu- 
larly in  the  Corinthian,  Ionic,  Composite, 
and  sometimes  Doric  orders. 

DBNTINB  (dena,  a  tooth :  LaL),  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  greater  part  of  our 
teeth  consists.  It  is  what  is  frequently 
called  the  Ivory  of  the  tooth,  and  its 
minute  structure  Is  composed  of  a  homo- 
geneous basis  surrounding  numerous 
elongated  channels,  termed  the  ivory 
tubes.  The  dentine  of  the  fangs  is  covered 
with  the  *  cement,'  or  bony  portion ;  that 
of  the  exposed  part  of  the  tooth  with  ena- 
mel.   nSeeTBSTH.] 

DBNTOID  (dena,  a  tooth  :  Lai. ;  and  eidoa, 
form  :  Or.),  having  the  form  of  teeth. 

DBNUDATION  (denudo,  I  make  naked : 
LaL),  in  Geology,  the  removal  of  solid  mat- 
ter from  any  part  of  the  earth's  crust  by 
water  in  motion,  such  as  rivers,  and  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  The  sea  acts  upon  the 
margin  of  the  land  with  a  broad  horiaontal 
movement,  which  has  a  tendency  to  eat 
away  the  land  down  to  its  own  lereL  If 
the  land  is  slowly  rising,  gentle  slopes  are 
found  upon  it ;  if  It  Is  stationary  for  a 
long  period,  vertical  difls  are  produced. 
Rivers  are  continually  carrying  to  the  sea 
the  weathered  particles  of  rocks,  and  mud 
formed  by  the  attrition  against  each  other 
of  stones  that  have  fallen  Into  their  bed. 
The  solid  materials  thus  obtained  are 
again  spread  out  over  tiie  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  and  thus  new  strata  are  formed, 
which  will  at  some  future  period  be  eleva- 
ted above  its  level.  The  stratifled  deposits 
in  the  earth's  crust  are  at  once  the  monu- 
ment and  measure  of  the  denudation  which 
had  previously  takeh  place. 

DBOB'STRUBirr  (de,  privative:  and 
obatruena,  obstructing :  LaL),  any  medicine 
which  removes  obstructions  and  opens  the 
natural  passages  for  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

DB'ODAND  (Deo  dandum,  to  be  given  to 
God:  LaL),  a  personal  chattel  which  was 
the  Immediate  occasion  of  the  death  of  a 
rational  creature,  and  for  that  reason 
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toL),  In  AstTonomr,  an  arc  of  the  equator 
wtalcn  descends  or  sets  with  any  sign  or 
point  fn  the  sodiac.  Descensfon  is  either 
right  or  obHque,  according  as  It  takes  place 

tn  a  right  or  oblique  sphere. The  epithet 

dMcendhtg  Is  also  In  frequent  ase  in  Astro- 
nomy; as,  deaeending  degree9t  detteending 
latUudet  &e.  And  by  deseensUmaX  differtnee 
Is  understood  the  differenre  between  the 
right  and  oblique  desccuslons  of  any  pla- 
netary body. 

DESCENT'  (detunmt :  LaL\  tn  a  general 
sense,  is  the  tendency  of  a  body  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place;  thus,  all  b^idies, 
unless  prevented  by  a  force  superior  to 
thetr  gravity,  descend  towards  the  centre 

of  the  earUi. In  Law,  the  title  to  inherit 

lands  by  reason  of  consanguinity,  as  well 
where  the  heir  shall  be  an  ancestor,  or  col- 
lateral relation,  as  where  he  shall  be  a  child 
or  other  i88a&  Title  to  inherit  land  by 
descent  accrues  only  when  such  land  is  not 
Uie  subject  of  a  settlement  or  devise.  The 
principal  mles  of  descent  are :— l.  That 
the  estate  shall  lineally  to  the  children 
of  the  person  who  last  died  entitled.  2.  That 
male  children  shall  take  to  the  exclusion  of 
female.  8.  That  the  eldest  male  child  shall 
luherit  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  male 
children ;  bnt  where  there  are  only  female 
children,  they  shall  all  take  equally.  4.  That 
the  lineal  descendants  in  infinitum  shall  re- 
present, that  is,  stand  in  the  place  of  their 
ancestor,  and  have  the  same  estate  or  share 
that  he  would  have  done  if  living.  S.  That 
when  there  shall  be  a  failure  of  lineal  de- 
scendants, or  Issue,  of  the  person  last  en- 
titled (technically  called  the  purchaser), 
the  estate  shall  ascend  and  descend  to  the 
lineal  ancestors,  and  to  the  collateral  rela- 
tions of  the  purchaser.  6.  That  the  nearest 
lineal  ancestor  shall  take  the  estate  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others :  hence,  a  father  will 
take  before  a  brother,  and  collaterals  only 
take  through  a  lineal  ancestor.  7.  Amongst 
collaterals,  a  relation  of  the  half'blood  shall 
inherit  next  after  any  relation  In  the  same 
degree  of  the  whole  blood,  and  his  issue 
where  the  common  ancestor  was  a  male, 
and  next  after  the  common  ancestor  where 
that  ancestor  was  a  femal&  8.  In  lineal 
ascents,  and  in  collateral  inheritances,  the 
male  stock  shall  always  be  preferred  to  the 
female,  unless  the  estate  has  descended 
from  a  female.  Hence  none  of  the  maternal 
ancestors  of  the  purchaser,  nor  any  of  their 
descendants,  can  inherit  until  all  the  pa- 
ternal ancestors  and  their  descendants  have 
failed.  In  some  localities,  all  sons  Inherit 
equally  from  their  father,  on  account  of 
the  custom  of  gavelkind.  By  the  custom 
of  hcTough  EngHthf  the  youngest  son  Is 
heir.  Bastards  or  aliens  cannot  inherit. 
But,  with  certain  restrictions,  a  natural- 
born  subject  may  derive  his  title  through 

alien  ancestors. Descvkt,  a  term  fn 

Heraldry,  to  express  coming  down ;  as,  *  a 
Hon  In  descent,*  L  e.  a  liun  with  his  heels 
upwards,  as  though  in  the  act  of  leaping 
down  from  an  eminence. 

DBS'ERT  (duerhu:  LoL),  a  large  unin- 
habited tract  of  bind,  or  exteqt  of  country, 
entirely  barren.  In  this  sense,  some  are 
sapdy  deserts,  as  those  of  Arabia,  Libya, 


and  Sahara :  others  are  stony,  as  the  desen 
of  Pharan,  In  Arabia  PetrsM. 

DESERTER  (duertor:  LaL\  an  offlrer, 
soldier,  or  seaman,  who  qnlts  his  post,  fta, 
without  leave  or  Intention  to  return.  The 
crime  of  desertion  has  at  all  times  been  held 
In  the  utmost  contempt  and  abhorrence. 
Its  ptmishment  has  ever  been  severe,  sud, 
In  time  of  war,  generally  that  of  death. 

DESHACHE'  (de,  from ;  and  hadter^  to 
hack  :  FrX  In  French  Heraldry,  a  term  for  a 
beast  whose  limbs  are  separated  from  Its 
body,  bnt  still  remain  on  the  escutcheon, 
and  at  only  a  small  distance  from  their 
natural  places. 

DBSICCAin'  or  DESICCATIVE  (detieeo, 
I  dry  up :  LaL\  any  medicine  or  application 
that  has  the  property  of  exhausting  mois- 
ture from,  or  drying  up,  a  sore. 

DESIDERATUM  {Lot.),  a  thing  to  be 
desired. 

DBSI'GN  (dessln :  Fr.),  fn  a  general  sense, 
the  plan,  order,  representation,  or  con- 
struction of  a  building,  &c.,  by  an  outline 
or  general  view  of  it.  The  word  design. 
In  painting.  Is  used  for  the  first  draft  of 
a  large  work,  which  Is  to  be  executed 
and  finished  in  a  more  elaborate  manner. 

DESIPIENTIA  (Lot.),  in  Medicine,  a  de- 
fect of  reason,  or  symptomatic  frenzy. 

DESMOL'OGT  (demuw,  a  ligament ;  and 
lo0KM,  a  discourse :  OrX  that  branch  of  ana- 
tomy which  treats  of  the  ligaments  and 
sinews. 

DBS'POTISM  (despotlSt  a  master :  Qr.\  a 
form  of  government  in  which  the  monareh 
rules  by  his  sole  and  uncontrolled  authority. 

DESPOUILLE'  (despoiled:  Fr.\  In  He- 
raldry, the  whole  case,  skin,  or  slough  of  a 
beast,  with  the  head,  feet,  tall,  &c,  so  that, 
being  filled  and  stuffed.  It  looks  like  the 
entire  animaL 

DE8PUMATI09  ideepufnaHo,  from  de- 
»pwnOt  I  skim  off :  LaL),  a  tenn  for  clarify- 
ing a  liquor,  by  skimming  off  Its  froth  or 
excrementltious  matter. 

DESQUAMATION  ideaguamo,  I  scale  off  : 
Lat)t  In  Anatomy,  an  exfoliation  of  bone ; 
also  the  separation  of  the  cuticle  In  small 
scales. 

DESUDATION  (fiestidatto,  from  demdo, 
I  sweat  much  :  LaL),  In  Medldne,  a  profuse 
and  Inordinate  sweating,  succeeded  by  an 
eruption  of  pustules  called  heat-pimples. 

DESDLPHURATION.  In  Chemistry,  the 
act  or  operation  of  depriving  of  sulphur. 

DBTACH'MENT  {Fr.,  from  ditaeher,  to 
separate),  a  body  of  troops  selected  or  drawn 
out  from  several  regiments  or  coraiMUiles, 
on  some  special  service  or  expedition.  Also 
a  number  of  shliw,  taken  from  a  Oeet,  and 
sent  on  a  separate  service. 

DETENTS'  (detinso,  1  keep  back :  Lat.\  fn 
Clock-work,  those  stops  which,  by  beln^ 
lifted  up  or  let  down,  lock  or  nnloelc  thm 
works  of  a  clock  In  striking. 

DETER'GENTS,  or  DETER'SIVES  Cde- 
tergeo,  I  clean  out :  LaL),  medicines  wblch 
have  the  power  to  remove  viscid  humourH, 
or  cleanse  sorea. 

DETERMINATION  {determinaUo,  from 
determino,  I  prescribe  :  LaL),  In  Physic, 
the  tendency  of  a  body  in  any  particular 
direction  :  thus,  a  determination  of  blocMl 
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DIABBTBS  (^^from  diabaino,  I  stride), 
in  Medlctne,  a  morbid  discharge  of  urine 
oontainlnff  sugar. 

DIACAUSTIO  CURYE  (diakaio,  I  heat 
to  excess :  Or,),  in  the  higher  Geometry, 
a  cunre  which  tonches  the  rays  from  a  lu- 
minous point  after  they  have  been  refracted 
by  passing  through  a  curved  medium. 

DIAOHRISTA  (dtaehriatoB,  anointed : 
Or.)t  medicinea  applied  to  the  fauces,  palate, 
ft&,  for  the  abstersion  of  plilegm. 

DIACHTLONCdiaefcutos,  very  juicy:  Or.), 
in  Medicine,  a  plalster  formed  of  the  juices 
of  several  plants,  and  formerly  very  much 
esteemed.  The  word  is  at  present  used  to 
express  a  plalster  made  by  boiling  hydrated 
oxide  of  lead  with  olive  olL 

DIAOOUSTICS  (diaJumo,  I  hear  through  : 
Or.),  the  refraction  of  sound,  caused  by  its 
passing  through  media  of  dUIerent  den- 
sities. 

DIA'ORISIS  (a  deciding :  Or.),  in  Medi- 
cine, the  act  of  distinguishing  diseases 
from  one  another  by  their  symptoms. 

DIADEI/PHOUS  (dU,  twice :  and  adeJjiauu, 
a  brother:  Or.),  in  Botany,  a  term  given  to 
stamens  when  their  filaments  are  united 
into  two  bundles,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
leguminous  plants.  Llnnsras  formed  an  or- 
der of  such  plants,  and  called  it  Diadelphia. 

DI'ADBM  idiadlma,  from  diadeo,  I  bind 
round :  Or.),  anciently  a  head-band  or  flUet 
worn  by  kings,  as  a  badge  of  royalty.  It 
was  made  of  silk,  thread,  or  wool,  and  was 
put  round  the  temples  and  forehead,  the 
ends  being  tied  behind,  and  let  fall  on  the 
neck.  In  modem  usage,  the  mark  of  royalty 

worn  on  the  head. Diaoim,  In  Heraldry, 

a  term  applied  to  certain  circles  or  rims, 
eervlng  to  enclose  the  crowns  of  sovereign 
princes. 

DI'ADROM  (diadnml,  a  running  across; 
6'r.),the  time  in  which  the  vibration  of  .a 
pendulum  Is  performed. 

DliB'ILBSIS  (dtatireti;  a  dividing:  Or.), 
in  Surgery,  an  operation  serving  to  divide 
and  separate  a  part  when  its  continuity  is 

a  hindrance  to  the  cure. Dijbbbsis,  in 

Grammar,  the  division  of  one  syllable  into 
two,  which  is  usually  denoted  by  two  dots 
over  a  letter,  as  in  aulaH  for  aulm.  Such 
dots  placed  over  contiguous  vowels  Indicate 
that  they  are  to  be  severally  prononcred, 
and  not  blended  into  a  diphthong. 

DIAGNOSTICS  (diagno§ako$,  able  to  dis- 
tinguish :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  term  applied 
to  those  signs  which  Indicate  the  state  of 
a  disease,  its  nature  and  cause,  the  symp- 
toms by  which  it  is  known  or  distinguished 
from  otherSb  When  the  diagnostics  are 
common  to  several  diseases,  they  are  called 
adjunct:  when  they  always  attend  a  parti- 
cular disease,  the  word  pathognomonie  is 

used. DiA«i08Tio  Sievs,  in  Botany,  the 

signs  or  characters  by  which  one  order  is 
distinguished  from  others,  one  genus  from 
others,  ice. 

DIAG'ONAL  (dia,  through  ;  and  gOnia,nn 
angle :  Or.),  in  Geometry,  a  right  line  drawn, 
across  a  quadrilateral  figure  from  one  angle 
to  another ;  it  is  by  some  called  the  diameter 
tt  the  figure. 

DL'AOfiAM  (diagrmnma,  from  diagrapho, 
mark  out  by  lines:  Or.),  a  geometrical 


delineation,  used  for  the  purpose  of  demon' 
strating  the  properties  of  any  figure,  as  s 
square,  triangle,  Ac 

DI'AL,  or  SUN'-DIAL  (dies,  the  dayi 
Lot.),  an  Instrument  for  ascertaining  tlie 
hour  of  the  day  by  means  of  the  shadow  of 
the  sun.  It  consists  of  a  plane  surface,  on 
which  lines  are  drawn  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  shadow  of  a  wire,  or  the  upper 
edge  of  another  plane,  erected  perpen- 
dicuhurlv  on  the  former,  may  show  the  true 
time  of  the  day.  The  projecting  body 
which  casts  the  uiadow  is  called  the  ityl*! 
or  gnomon.  It  must  be  parallel  to  the 
earth's  axis,  and  its  plane,  when  it  is  a 
plate  of  metal  instead  of  a  thin  rod,  mnrt 
be  perpendicular  to  the  terrestrial  equator. 
The  style  may  be  made  to  throw  a  shadow 
on  a  horlBontal  or  other  plane;  and  the 
dial  will  be  termed  horizontal,  verHeal,  or  in- 
elined,  according  to  this  circumstance.  The 
horizontal  dial  is  the  most  common:  the 
vertical  is  the  next  generUly  used.  The 
vertical  may  be  turned  towards  the  north, 
south,  Ac,  and  then  the  dial  will  be  north, 
south,  Ac  If  the  dial  were  at  right  angles 
to  the  style,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  earth's  equator,  every  16*'  the  shadow 
travelled  round  it  would  be  equal  to  an 
hour  of  time,  and  the  angles  made  by  the 
hour  Unea  with  each  other  would  be  easily 
found,  since  they  would  all  be  equal.  The 
angles  formed  by  the  hour  lines  of  any 
other  dial  may,  however,  be  determined 
without  difficulty  by  means  of  a  good  ter* 
restrial  globe,  or  by  calculation.  In  the 
polar  dial,  which  faces  dueeast  or  due  west, 
and  is  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the 
hour  lines  are  paralleL 

DI'ALBOT  idialektoe,  from  dialego,  I  use 
the  language  of  a  particular  district :  Or.), 
the  form  or  idiom  of  a  language,  peculiar 
to  a  province  or  any  particular  part  of  a 
country.  The  dialects  of  Greece  are  a  sub- 
ject of  study  to  linguists,  specimens  of  seve- 
ral of  them  having  l)een  preserved  in  the 
literature.  The  principal  were  the  Attic, 
Ionic,  Poetic,  iBolic,and  Doric,  which  were 
used  either  separately  or  intermixed. 

DIALECTICS  idialektiko$,  skilled  In  ar- 
gument :  Or.),  that  branch  of  logic  which 
teaches  the  art  of  reasoning. 

DIALOiAGB  (diallagl,  an  interchange: 
Or.),  a  mineral  of  variable  composition,  con- 
sistnig  of  silica,  with  lime,  magnesia,  and 
other  bases.  It  is  nsoally  found  of  a  lamel- 
lar or  foliated  structure.  With  felspar  ft 
forms  diallage  rock  or  gabbro. 

DFALLI9G  SPHBRE,  an  instrument 
made  of  brass,  with  several  semlclrdea 
sliding  over  each  other  upon  a  movable  ho- 
rizon ;  serving  to  show  the  nature  of  spheri- 
cal triangles,  and  to  give  a  correct  method 
of  drawing  dials  on  all  sorts  of  planes. 

DIAL'OGISM  (dialogiamoe,  a  converaiir 
tion :  Or.),  in  Rhetoric,  the  soliloquy  of 
persons  deliberating  with  themtelvea.  It  la 
also,  in  a  more  extensive  senst,  taken  tor 
discourse  in  general,  whether  held  by  a 
person  alone,  or  in  company  with  others. 

DPALOGT7B  idiaUfQoa,  from  dtalegomai,  I 
converse  with :  Or.),  a  verbal  or  written 
discourse  between  two  or  mora  persons. 

DIALTSIS  idiahuie,  from  dialm,  1  part 
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•et  in  rapid  revolution,  the  plate  taaTln^ 
been  first  cbarged  with  diamond  dnat  mixed 
with  OIL  Each  facet  Is  thoa  separately 
formed  and  polished. 

DI'AMOND  BBBT'LE,  a  coleopterous  in- 
sect, a  member  of  the  fiunily  GureuHonifLnR. 
The  elytrcL,  or  wing  cases,  are  very  brilliant, 
and  fragments  are  often  mounted  for  exar 
mination  by  the  microscope. 

DIA'NA«  TBBB  OF  {Diana  cerlwr:  Lat.\ 
a  name  given  by  the  old  chemlRts  to  the 
erystalUzed  silver  which  forms  when  mer- 
cury Is  pnt  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
■liver. 

DIAlSra)RIA  «li«,  twice;  and  anlr,  a 
male :  Or.),  the  second  class  of  the  Llimseaii 
system  of  plants,  containing  those  which 
have  two  stamens. 

DIANOB'A  (dianaia,  a  thought :  Or.),  In 
Rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech,  importing  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  matter  in 
hand. 

DIANTHT78  {dUaUhia,  variegated  ;  lite- 
rally, flowering  twice:  Or.\  in  Botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  8Ueiuice<B,  includ- 
ing the  various  species  of  pink  and  car- 
nation. 

DIAPA'SON  (Lot:  from  dla,  through; 
and  paaBn,  all :  0r.— that  is,  through  all  the 
notes  of  the  octave :  a  concord  consisting 
of  a  note  and  its  octave),  in  Music,  an 
Interval,  which  most  authors  who  have 
written  upon  the  theory  of  music  use  to 
express  the  octave  of  the  Greeks.  The 
diapason  is  the  first  and  most  perfect  of  the 
concords :  if  considered  simply.  It  Is  but  one 
harmonical  Interval ;  though,  if  considered 
diatonically,  by  tones  and  semitones,  it 
contains  seven  degrees.— —Diapasoh,  the 
fundamental  or  standard  scale  by  which 

musical  instruments  are  made. Diapa- 

SOH  Stop,  that  which  Indicates  the  power 
of  an  organ,  by  the  length  of  its  longest 
pipe ;  as  of  8, 16,  or  SS  feet. 

DIAPENTB  {dia,  through;  and  pen<0, 
five:  Or^  a  concord  consisting  of  a  note 
and  its  fifth),  in  Music,  an  ancient  term 
signifying  a  fifth ;  an  interval  making  the 
seoond  of  the  concords. — In  Medicine,  a 
composition  of  five  Ingredients. 

DI'APER  (tTTprea:  Fr^  from  being  ori- 
ginally made  at  Tpres),  a  kind  of  figured 
linen  cloth,  much  used  for  towels  and 
napkins. 

DLAPH'ANOUS  (diapkanig,  from  dior 
pAoino,  I  let  a  thing  be  seen  through :  Or.), 
an  appellation  given  to  all  transparent 
bodies,  or  such  as  transmit  the  rays  of 
light.  It  is  synonymous  with  tnaulveent, 
but  differs  from  trantparmt,  since  it  does 
not  allow  the  forms  of  objects  to  be  seen. 

DLAPH'ORA  (a  difference :  Or.).  In  Rhe- 
toric, A  figure  of  speech.  In  which  a  word, 
when  repeated,  is  taken  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  it  was  first  used. 

DIAPHORB'SIS  (Or.,  from  diaphoreo,  I 
carry  off),  in  Medicine,  augmented  perspi- 
ration. 

DIAPHORETICS  {diaphorltikoa,  from 
same :  Or  J,  medicines  which  promote  per- 
spiration. 

DI'APHRAGM  (dtaphroinna,  literally  a 
partition  wall :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  a  large 
muscular  membrane  or  sklii  placed  trans- 


versely In  the  trunk,  and   dividing   the 
thorax  or  chest  from  the  abdomen. 

DIAPOR'ESIS  (perplexity :  Or.),  In  Rhe- 
toric, a  figure  expressive  of  the  speakei's 
doubt  or  hesitation  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  should  proceed  In  his  discourse, 
the  subjects  ho  has  to  treat  of  being  all 
eqnally  important. 

DIARRHOS'A  (diarrhea,  I  fiow  through  : 
^.),  a  disorder  which  consists  In  afrequeut 
and  copious  evacuation  from  the  intestines. 

DIARTHRO'SIS  (a  separation  :  Or.),  In 
Anatomy,  a  kind  of  juncture  of  the  bones, 
In  which  there  Is  a  perceptible  motion. 

DI'ART  (dies,  a  day :  Lot),  a  register  of 
dally  occurrences  and  observations ;  or  an 
account  of  what  passes  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

DI'ASPORE  (diaepora,  a  scattering :  Or.), 
a  laminated  mineral,  consisting  of  alumina, 
water,  and  oxide  of  Iron.  A  small  fragment 
decrepitates  when  heated,  and  Is  dispersed 
in  numerous  particles ;  whence  the  name. 

DI'ASTASE  (diaetaaie,  a  separation :  Or.), 
a  peculiar  azotlsed  substance,  formed  in 
barley  and  other  grains  during  germination 
from  the  gluten  or  vegetable  albuminous 
matter.  This  substance  has  the  effect  of 
converting  starch  into  dextrine,  and  ulti- 
mately Into  grape  sugar.  It  Is  precipitated 
from  an  Infusion  of  bruised  malt  by  alcohol. 
When  malt  Is  mashed  with  raw  grain,  its 
diastase  changes  the  starch  of  the  grain 
into  sugar. 

DIASTASIS  (a  separation :  Or.),  %  term 
used  by  ancient  Physicians  for  a  distension 
of  the  muscles,  or  separation  of  the  bones. 

DIASTB'MA  (diaetima,  an  interval :  Or.), 
in  Rhetoric,  a  modulation  of  the  tones  of 
the  voice,  by  marking  with  precision  the 
intervals  between  Its  elevation  and  depres- 
sion.— In  Music,  a  space  or  Interval. 

DIASTOLE  (vrj,  among  Physicians,  a 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  auricles,  and  ar- 
teries, during  the  process  of  circulation  : 
it  is  opposed  to  sif  stole,  a  contraction  of  the 
same  parts. In  Grammar,  a  figure  of  pro- 
sody, by  which  a  syllable  naturally  short  is 
made  long. 

DI'AST7LB  (diastulos :  from  dia,  asun- 
der ;  and  stulos,  a  column :  Or.),  an  edifice 
in  which  three  diametera  of  a  column  are 
allowed  for  the  interoolumniations. 

DIASTR'MUS  {diasurmos,  a  mocking: 
Or.),  in  Rhetoric,  a  kind  of  hyperbole,  being 
au  exaggeration  of  something  low  and  ri- 
diculous ;  ironical  praise. 

DIATES'SARON  (diatessarOn :  from  dia, 
through ;  and  tsssarOn,  four :  Or.:  a  con- 
cord consisting  of  a  note  and  its  fourth), 
in  Music,  a  concord  or  harmonic  interval, 
composed  of  a  major  tone,  a  minor  tone, 

and  one  major  semitone. In  Theology, 

the  four  gosiiels. 

DIATHBR'MANOnS(dto,  through;  ther- 
mos, hot :  Or.),  a  term  applied  to  those  sub- 
stances which  transmit  radiant  heat.  Sub- 
stances do  this  in  different  degrees,  and 
some  refuse  to  transmit  any.  Thus,  glasa, 
through  which  light  passes  readily,  la 
opaque  to  heat ;  whilst  rock-salt,  through 
which  light  will  not  penetrate, permits  heat 
to  pass. 

DIATOMA'CE^  (dia,  through  ;  tomos,  a 
section:  Or.),  a  large  tribe  of  microscopic 
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vegetables,  growfng  to  salt  and  fresh 
water,  and  nsually  parasitic  npon  other 
▼egetablea.  They  were  formerly  confused 
with  animal  Infusoria,  but  are  now  univer- 
sally oonsldered  vegetable  organisms,  not- 
withstanding the  carious  motions  which 
some  species  exhibit.  They  form  a  division 
of  the  great  order  of  Algaoi.  Some  of  the 
species  are  solitary,  whilst  others  are 
grouped  Into  lines  and  membranes.  In 
consequence  of  the  variety  of  their  shapes, 
and  of  a  large  portion  of  each  individual 
consisting  of  silex  forming  a  hoUow  case 
bearing  elegant  patterns  made  by  strlaa, 
they  have  been  sought  after  by  micro- 
soopists,  and  they  have  been  extensively 
studied.  They  retain  their  beautiful  confi- 
guration even  after  boiling  In  strong  acid, 
a  process  adopted  In  preparing  them  for  in- 
spection, in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  vege- 
table matter.  These  silicious  cases  are 
found  fossil  In  enormous  quantities  In  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world. 

DIATON'IC  (OiaUmoa :  from  dia,  through ; 
and  toiuw,  a  tone :  Qr.)^  in  Music,  whatever 
t>rooeeds  by  tones  and  semitones,  both 
asc«nding  and  descending.  Thus  we  say, 
a  diaUmie  series ;  a  diatonic  Interval ;  dia- 
tonic melody  or  harmony. 

DI'CAST  ((iOMMt&t,  from  dikf,  justice: 
Or.),  in  Ancient  Greece,  an  offlcer  answering 
nearly  to  our  juryman. 

DICE  (cMs :  JV.),  cubical  pioces  of  bone  or 
ivory  with  dots  on  their  teces  ranging 
from  one  to  six.  They  are  employed  in 
various  games,  and  are  of  great  antiquity. 
One  tradition  says  that  they  were  invented 
by  Palamedes,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  oflloers  and  soldiers. 

DICHOrOMOUS  (diehatomos,  divided 
equally  into  two :  Or.),  in  Botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  stem  or  branch  that  divides  and 
redivldes  Into  two  throughout. 

DIOHOT'OMT  (.diauiomia:  from  dieha, 
in  two ;  and  temno,  I  cut :  Or.\  in  Astrono- 
my, that  phase  or  appearance  of  the  moon, 
when  the  Is  bisected,  or  shows  just  half  her 
dislc  In  this  situation  the  muon  Is  said  to 
be  in  her  quadrature. 

DIOHRO'HATISM,  or  DIOHROaSM  ((««, 
double ;  and  ehrOma,  a  colour :  Or.\  a  pro- 
perty. In  certain  crystallized  bodies,  of 
exhibiting  two  distinct  colours,  according 
to  the  direction  In  which  the  light  is  trans- 
mitted through  them.  Dichromatism  is 
also  exhibited  by  certain  liquid  solutions. 
For  Instance,  if  a  few  drops  of  cochineal 
be  mixed  with  water  in  a  tall  champagne 
glass,  the  upper  part  will  be  red,  the  lower 
of  a  lavender  tint.  Again,  a  strong  solution 
of  acetate  of  chromium  is  red,  but  if  dilu- 
ted with  water  it  becomes  prrecn. 

DIGLIITAL.  or  DIOLI'NOUS  (dfs,  twice; 
Uinet  a  bed  :  Or.),  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for 
plants  which  have  the  stamens  and  pistils 
In  distinct  flowers. 

DlOOTTLBaX)NOUS  (dfo,  don1)1e:  Gr,; 
and  eoCyladon),  in  Botany,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  plants  which  have  an  embryo  or 
germ  with  two  seed-lobes  or  Oottlbdovs. 
Almost  all  exogenous  ptants  are  dicotyle- 
donous, whilst  endogenous  plants  are  mono- 
-»tyledonous,  that  is,  with  only  a  single 
seed-lobe  attached  to  tiie  embryo. 


DICTATOn  Ci^at,  from  dJeto,  I  order).  In 
Ancient  Borne,  a  magistrate  created  In 
times  of  exigency  and  distress,  and  invested 
with  very  great  power.    He  had  authority 
to  raise  or  disband  troops,  and  to  make 
war  or  peace,  and  that  without  the  con- 
sent of  either  the  senate  or  the  people.  The 
usual  duration  of  his  office  was  only  for  six 
months,  during  which  time  all  the  ordinary 
magistrates,  except  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  acted  under  his  ^.uthority.    When- 
ever he  appeared  in  public,  he  was  attended 
by  twenty-four  llctors,  or  double  the  number 
allowed  a  consul.    Extensive,  however,  as 
his  power  was,  he  was  nevertheless  under 
some    restrictions:  he  could  not,  fur  In- 
stance, spend  the  public  money  arbitrarily, 
leave  Italy,  or  enter  tlie  city  on  horsetMick. 
The  choice  of  a  dictator  was  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  magistrates,  decided  by  the 
popular  voice,  but  one  of  the  consuls  ap- 
pointed him  by  command  of  the  senate; 
and  the  dictator  always  nominated  his 
ntaaUr  of  the  horae,  unless  that  offlcer  had 
been  named  by  the  senate.   A  dictator  was 
also  sometimes  named  for  holding    the 
eomUia  for  the  election  of  consuls,  and 
for  the  celebration  of  public  games,  fta 
For  the  space  of  four  hundred  years  this 
office  was  regarded  with  veneration,  till 
Sylla  and  Qeaar,  by  becoming  perpetual 
dictators,    converted  it  Into  an    engine 
of  tyranny,  and  rendered  the  very  name 
odious. 

DICTIONARY  (dictUmarium  :  Mod.  Lot. ; 
from  dictiio,  a  word  or  expression :  LaL\  In 
its  first  and  most  obvious  sense,  signifies  a 
vocabulary,  or  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
the  words  in  a  language,  with  their  defi- 
nitions. But,  now  that  the  various  branches 
of  science  have  become  so  much  extended, 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  an  alphabetical 
collection  of  the  terms  of  any  art  or  science, 
with  such  explanations  or  remarks  as  the 
writer  may  deem  necessary  for  their  eluci- 
dation. 

DIDACrriO  PO^TRT  ididaktIkoB,  In- 
structive, from  didaakOt  I  teach:  OrO, 
that  species  of  metrical  composition  which 
has  iiwtruction  for  its  primary  object.  But 
though  its  ostensible  aim  is  to  Impart  in- 
struction in  verse,  it  may  and  often  does 
attain  an  animated  and  elevated  character. 
DIDAOTTLOUS  {dif,  double;  and  dak- 
taJM,  a  finger :  Or.),  in  Zoology,  an  epithet 
for  having  two  fingers  or  toes. 

DIOEOAHE'DBAL  idit,  twice ;  ddbo,  ten ; 
and  hedT€^  a  base :  Or.),  in  Crystalloiaaphy, 
having  the  form  of  a  decahedral  (or  ten- 
sided)  prism,  with  pentahedral  (or  five- 
sided)  summits. 

DIDODBOAHB'DRAL  (dia,  twice ;  dOdOca, 
twelve  ;  and  Aedra,  a  base :  Or.u  in  Crystal- 
lography, having  the  form  of  a  dodecahe- 
dral  (twelve-sided)  prism,  with  hexahednd 
(six-sided)  summits. 

DIDTNA'MOUS  «««,  double:  and  dttii»> 
mi»,  power :  Gt.\  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for 
fiowers  which  have  two  of  their  stamens 
longer  than  the  other  two,  as  amongst  the 
Labiaita.  Linnteus  formed  such  flowers 
into  a  class  which  he  named  Didifnavnia. 

DIB  ((U ;  jPr.),  the  stamp  with  which  a 
piece  of  prepared  metal  is  inipreiised  in 
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coining,  Ac  Ck>ins  are  grenerally  completed 
by  one  blow  of  the  coining-press ;  and  at 
the  Royal  Mint  these  presses  are  so  con- 
trived, as  to  strike,  upon  an  average,  sixty 
blows  in  a  niinut&  Medals  are  nsnally  in 
very  high  relief,  and  the  effect  Is  produced 
by  a  succession  of  blows. 

DI'ES  (a  day :  Lot.).  In  Law,  days  are  dis- 
tinguished into  JHegjuridicit  days  on  which 
the  court  sits  for  the  administration  of 
justice ;  Dies  non  (jartdicl),  days  on  which 
no  pleas  are  held  in  any  court  of  justice ; 
and  <DiM  datua,  a  day,  or  time  of  respite, 
given  by  the  court  to  the  defendant  in  a 

cause. Among  the  Romans,  days  were 

distinguished  in  a  variety  of  ways;  the 
most  important  of  which  were  Dies  nefiuti 
or  Dim  atrU  days  devoted  to  religions  pur- 
poses,  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  do  any 
public  business  Diu  fasti,  similar  to  the 
Die*  jvTidiei  of  modem  times;  and  Di«8 
feriati,  like  our  Diet  nan  jtiridielt  when  the 

courts  were  shut. Dibs  Caitioulares.  in 

Astronomy,  the  dog  day«.~— Dies  Cbitioi, 
in  Medicine,  days  in  which  some  diseases 
•re  supposed  to  arrive  at  a  crisis. 

DIE'SIS  (Or.:  the  least  subdivision  in 
music),  that  division  of  a  tone  less  than  a 
semitone ;  or  an  interval  consisting  of  a 
less  or  Imperfect  semitone. 

DI'BT  idkntat  maintenance:  Or.\  food 
regulated  by  the  rules  of  medicine.  The 
best  way  to  preserve  health  is  to  live  upon 
plain  simple  food,  lightly  seasoned,  and  in 
a  quantity  agreeable  to  the  age,  strength  of 
the  stomach,  sex,  and  constitution.  Gene- 
rally, indeed,  hunger  shows  the  best  time  of 
eating,  as  thirst  does  of  drinking ;  but  if 
either  be  indulged  to  excess,  our  health  and 
spirits  will  both  suffer.  In  summer,  when 
the  fluid  parts  quickly  evaporate,  the  diet 
should  be  moist,  cooling  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion, to  repair  the  loss  with  the  greater 
speed  :  but  In  winter,  the  stomach  will 
admit  of  more  solid  and  heating  aliments. 
The  golden  rule,  however,  seems  to  be,  to 
use  moderation  both  in  eating  and  drinking ; 
and  it  is  indisputable  that  early  habits  of 
self-command,  in  the  regulation  of  the 
appetite,  are  of  paramount  importance  to 
all  who  would  enjoy  good  health,  and  attain 

a  vigorous  old  age. Diet  {Diat:  Oerni.), 

In  German  politics,  a  convention  of  princes, 
electors,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and 
representatives  of  free  cities,  to  deliberate 
on  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

DIETBT'ICS  {diaitltikos,  relating  to  diet : 
Or.),  the  rules  relating  to  diet  framed  with 
a  view  to  healthy  persons  and  to  invalids. 

DIEU  £T  SON  ACTE  (God  and  his  act : 
Fr.\  a  maxim  in  old  law,  that  the  act  of  God 
shall  not  be  a  prejudice  to  any  man. 

DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT  (God  and  my 
right :  Fr.),  tiie  motto  of  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  first  assumed  by  king  Richard  I. 
to  intimate  that  he  did  not  hold  his  empire 
In  vassalage  to  any  mortal.  It  was  after- 
wards assumed  by  Edward  III.,and  was  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  the  time  of 
WilUam  IIL,whonsed  themottoiemointien- 
dray,  though  the  former  was  still  retained 
uc>on  the  great  seaL  After  him  queen  Anne 
adopted  the  motto  semper  eadem,  which  had 
\tfen  before  used  by  queen  Blixabetli ;  but 


since  Anne's  time.  Dieu  et  man  droU  has 
been  the  royal  motta 

DIF'FERENCB  (differentia  LaL),  in  Logic, 
an  essential  attribute  T)elonging  to  any 
species  that  is  not  found  in  the  genus ;  being 
the  formal  or  distinguishing  part  of  the 

essence  of  a  species. In  Arithmetic,  the 

remainder,  when  one  number  has  been  sub- 
tracted from  another. Divvbbbhobs,  in 

I  Heraldry,  certain  additions  to  a  coat  of 
I  arms,  serving  to  distinguish  one  family 
from  another,  or  a  younger  brandi  from 
the  elder  or  principal  branch.  The  eldest 
son  bears  a  label  of  three  points  ;  the  second, 
a  crescent;  the  third,  a  mvUet;  the  fourth, 
a  martlet ;  the  fifth,  an  anntdet,  or  small 
ring ;  the  sixth,  ayieur  de  lis ;  the  seventh,  a 
rose;  the  eighth,a  erossmoUne ;  Uie ninth, a 
double  quatr^oiL  The  fkmily  of  the  second 
son  repeat  these  differences  on  their  own 
paternal  mark  of  filiation  }— thus,  the  second 
son's  first  son  bears  a  crescent  ensigned 
with  a  label ;  and  so  on  of  the  rest.  Females 
do  not  bear  differences. 

DIFFERENTIAL  OAL'OVLUB.  a  most 
important  branch  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, invented  by  Leibnits,  and  brought 
to  perfection  by  James  and  John  Bernoulli. 
The  method  of  fluxions,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  calculus,  except  as  to  notation  and 
the  mode  of  explaining  the  principles,  was 
discovered  some  years  before  by  Newton. 
The  object  of  the  calculus  is  to  And  the 
ratios  of  the  differences  of  variable  magni- 
tudes, on  the  supposition  that  these  dif- 
ferences become  infinitely  smalL  Every 
magnitude  which  forms  the  subject  of 
mathematical  reasoning  may  be  increased 
or  diraimished  witliout  limit.  We  may 
therefore  always  conceive  a  quantity  tu 
become  so  great  as  to  exceed,  or  so  small  aa 
to  be  less  than,  any  assignable  finite  quan- 
tity of  the  same  nature  as  itself.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  attribute  a  physical  existence 
to  either  of  them.  The  infinitely  small 
quantities,  which  are  considered  in  the  dif- 
ferential calculus,  are  called  differentials. 
The  differential  of  a  variable  quantity  is 
'  the  infinitely  small  difference  between  two 
successive  states  of  the  same  variable;' 
and  the  object  of  the  ealeuhu  is  to  find  this 
fur  all  possible  cases. 

DIF'FORM  (du,  signifying  separation  ; 
and  forma,  a  form :  LatX  in  Botany,  aa 
epithet  for  leaves  or  flowers  which  do  not 
correspond  in  size  or  proportion :  the  oppo- 
site of  vniform. 

DIF'FRAOTION  OF  LIGHT.  When  a 
beam  of  light,  admitted  into  a  dark  cham- 
ber, is  received  on  a  screen,  and  a  amall 
object  is  placed  in  its  path,  there  will  be 
seen  a  number  of  coloured  fringes  external 
to  the  shadow,  and  if  the  object  be  a  narrow 
one.  like  a  piece  of  thin  wire,  there  will  also 
be  fringes  of  colour  in  the  shadow,  whilst 
the  middle  will  be  luminous,  as  if  the  object 
were  perforated.  This  phenomenon  is 
called  diffraction,  and  it  arises  from  tlie 
Interference  of  the  undulations  of  light 
passing  on  opposite  sides  of  the  obj^t 
which  throws.the  shadow.  ^^ 

DTTWBIOV  OF  GASB&  Two  gases,  not 
acting  chemically  on  each  other,  will  Inter- 
mix, if  allowed  to  do  so,  oven  against  tli« 
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action  of  grvwitf.  Tbns  if  a  Tensel  be 
separated  Into  two  divisions  by  a  partition 
of  dry  plaster  of  Paris,  and  one  division 
filled  with  oxygen,  the  other  with  hydrogen, 
the  heavier  oxygen  will  penetrate  upwards, 
and  the  lighter  hydrogen  downwards, 
through  the  porous  partition,  until  the  two 
are  uuiformly  mixed.  Hence  we  see  bow 
in  the  economy  of  nature  the  atmosphere  is 
preserved  In  a  uniform  state,  as  regards  the 
proportions  of  Its  constituent  gases,  and 
the  areumulatton  of  deleterious  vapours  In 
towns  is  prevented. 

DI'QAMMA,  an  anrlont  letter  of  the 
Greeks  which  Is  thought  to  hare  been 
equivalent  to  our  W.  It  was  Anally  dropped 
from  the  alphabet.  It  has  given  rise  to 
much  leaned  dissertation. 

DPOBST  (dlgettuB,  a  distributing:  LaL\ 
In  Law  Llt«ratnr^  a  collection  of  judicial 
decisions  arranged  under  distinct  hesds. 
The  most  celet>rated  digest  was  that  made 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  which 
was  published  iLD.  US.  This  was  the 
spirit  of  sereral  thousand  volumes  contain- 
ing judicial  decisions  and  the  opinions  of 
the  most  learned  jurisconsults.  It  was 
divided  into  so  books,  and  was  termed 
Diffenta  or  Pandtetm. 

DI0B8TBB  (d^sctaur :  Pr.\  a  Strong  me- 
tallic veaeel,  with  a  tight  lid  and  a  safety 
valve,  for  subjecting  bodies  to  the  action  of 
I  high-pressure  steam. 

DIOBSrriON  {dige&tio :  Lat.\  that  process 
I  by  which  the  nutritive  portion  of  food  Is 
elaborated  and  prepared  to  be  converted 
Into  blood.  This  is  effected  in  the  stomach 
and  the  intestines.  The  stomach  Is  lined 
with  glands,  one  set  of  which  secrete  a  sol- 
vent fluid  called  the  gastric  juice,  and 
another  set  secrete  an  albuminous  fluid. 
When  the  food  has  become  reduced  to  a 
palpy  fluid  called  ehyme,  it  is  passed  into 
th«  duodenum,  the  first  portion  of  the  small 
Intestine,  where  the  bile  secreted  by  the 
liver  and  the  pancreatic  juice  secreted  by 
the  pancreas  are  mingled  with  the  ailment, 
and  it  there  becomes  completely  elaborated, 
the  nutritious  being  separated  from  the 
rejected  portion.  The  milky  liquid  called 
ehylt  is  the  result,  and  this  Is  carried  into 
the  blood  by  certain  very  minute  veasels, 
called  lymphatics  or  lacteais,  which  are  nu- 
mprottsly  distributed  In  the  wnlls  of  the 
Intestine,  and  are  In  communication  with 
the  veins.  The  residue  of  the  product  of 
digestion  is  carried  on  to  the  great  Intes- 
tine, and  is  afterwards  ejected.  In  the 
lower  animals  tho  process  is  much  less 
eompllcated  than  amongst  the  vertebrats. 
In  many  It  does  not  advance  beyond  the 
making  of  chyme,  which  is  circulated 
through  the  body  without  further  elabora- 

tion« DiennoH,  in  Chemistry,  the  ex- 

.  posing  of  bodies  to  the  action  of  moderately 
warm  water. 

DIUBS'TITB  (dig«$Mot  a  digesting :  Lot), 
In  Kedleine,  any  preparation  which  In- 
creaees  the  energy  of  the  stomach,  and  aids 
dlflpsatlon.— — In  Surgery,  an  application 
which  ripens  an  nicer  or  wound,  or  disposes 
It  to  •uppurate. 

DI'C4IT  {digihu.  a  finger :  JM.\  In  Astro- 
uamf,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of 


the  snn  or  moon :  a  term  used  to  express 
the  quantity  and  magnitude  of  an  eclipse. 
Thus,  an  eclipse  Is  said  to  be  of  six  digits 

when  six  of  these  parts  are  hid. Also, 

a  measure  taken  from  the  breadth  of  the 
finger,  and  thus  indicating  tho  bumt>le 
means  originally  employed  In  measure- 
ments, &C.  It  IS  properly  three-quarters 
of  an  inch..* — Digits,  or  Movadui,  in 
Arithmetic  any  one  of  the  nine  numerals, 
I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

DIGITA'LIS  iLat,  literally  perUining  to 
the  finger,  from  its  five-parted  leafy  calyx). 
In  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  containing 
the  common  foxglove,  D.purpuma.  and  be- 
longing to  the  natb  ord.  8ernphwartaeeiB. 
In  this  and  some  other  species,  there  is  a 
principle  which,  In  a  concentrated  form,  is 
poisonous.  An  extract  is  much  employed 
to  lower  the  action  of  the  heart. 

DI'OITATB  (digitatust  having  fingers: 
Lot.),  In  Botany,  an  epithet  used  when  a 
l<>af  branches  Into  several  distinct  leaflets 
like  flngers;or  when  a  simple  undivided  peti- 
ole connects  seversl  leaflets  at  the  end  of  it. 

DrOLYPH  {digluphoa:  from  di«, twice; 
and  glupho,  I  hollow  out :  Or.)t  in  Architec- 
ture, a  kind  of  imperfect  triglyph,  with  two 
Instead  of  three  channels. 

DIO'NITART  (dignitae,  a  dignity  :  ZotT), 
in  the  Oanon  Law,  an  ecclesiastic  who  holds 
a  dignity  which  gives  him  some  pre-emi- 
nence over  mere  priests  and  canons;  as  a 
bishop,  dean,  archdeacon,  prebendary,  fte. 

DrGRAPH  (dU,  double;  and  graphl,  a 
letter :  Chr.),  a  union  of  two  vowels,  of 
which  one  only  is  pronounced,  as  in  bread. 
It  is  essentially  different  from  a  diphthong, 
which  consists  of  two  vowels  also,  but  pro- 
duces a  sound  which  neither  of  the  vowels 
has  separately. 

DIORES'SION  (dlgreegto,  a  going  aside : 
Lat.)t  in  Bhetorie  or  Literary  Composition, 
that  passage  or  narration  whlcJi  deviates 
from  the  main  subject,  but  which  has  some 
relation  to  It,  or  may  be  useful  by  way  of 
illustration. 

DIOTN'IA  (dis,  twice ;  and  gunt,  a  female: 
Gr.\  in  Botany,  an  order  in  the  Linnean 
system,  consisting  of  plants  that  have  two 
pistils. 

DIHEXAHBa>RAL  (die,  twice ;  Aee,  six  ; 
and  lk«dra,  a  base :  OrX  in  Crystallography, 
having  the  form  of  a  hexahcdral  (six-sided) 
prism  with  trihedral  (three-sided)  summits. 

DIKB,  or  DYKB  (dique :  Fr.\  a  mound  of 
earth,  stones,  or  other  materials.  Intended 
to  prevent  low  land  from  being  Inundated 

by  the  sea,  Ac,  as  the  dikes  of  Holland. 

In  Geology,  sheets  of  igneous  rock,  which 
have  usually  a  vertical  or  oblique  position. 
They  have  originated  from  the  filling  up  of 
a  fissure  by  molten  rock.  When  the  rocks 
at  each  side  have  disappeared  through  de- 
nudation, the  dike  is  seen  to  stand  out  like 
a  wall ;  whence  its  name. 

DILAPIBA'TION  (jdilapldatio,  from  di- 
laptdo,  1  demolish  :  Lat.)^  in  Law,  the  ruin 
or  damage  which  aeerues  to  a  house  in  con- 
sequence of  neglect. 

DILATA'TION  (diUUtOlo,  from  dUatOi  I 
make  wide :  Lot),  in  Surgery  and  Anatomy, 
the  widening  the  orifice  of  a  wound,  or  the 
distension  of  a  vessel. 
P 
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■et  In  rapid  revolutici. 

been  fine  chu-gcd  w  i  t )  M 

with  otl.     Bach  facet,   i  _      ^■ 

formed  and  polishi-d.  «    ^  -    - 

DrAMOND  BEETT.r  —    - 

■eot,  a  member  of  the  f  ^  •  '   *" 

The  eljftra,  or  wing  ca«  ^ 

and  fragments  are  oft  •  ' 

mlnation  by  the  micr()^  .  -«  .a-  "   " 

DIA'NA«  TRBB  OF 
a  name  glTen  by  the 
erystalllred  silver  whirl 
cury  is  put  into  a  suii. 
silver. 

DIAITDRIA   (di>.    f 
male :  Or.),  the  8ec(  mil 

system  of  plants,  coir  >■ 

have  two  stamens. 

DIAKOTA  {dianoid,  ■  -    '  - 

Rhetoric,  a  figure  ct  —  - 

serious  oonsideration  ^       .^^ 

hand.    *■    ' 

DIANTHITS  {dinvf  ^ 

rally,  flowering  twit . 
genns  of  plants,  nnt. 
Ing  the  varioas  sped 
nation.  *    ~ 

DIAPA'SON  (La<. :  ^ 

and  jNisOn,  ail :  Gr— t! 

notes  of  the  octave :  .  ' 

of  a  note  and  Its  <' 
Interval,  whieh  nl(l^' 
written  npon  the  tin 

express  the  octave  _^     _  - 

diapason  Is  the  flrtjt  n- 

ooncords :  if  consider.  ^- 

harmonical  interv.-il : 
dlatonieally,  by  toi 
contains  seven  degi ' 
fundamental  or  stui. 
musical  tnstrumeii  t  ^ 
SON  Stop,  that  wh  i  > . 
of  an  organ,  by  thi 
pipe ;  as  of  8, 16,  or : 

DIAPENTB  (dm. 
Ave:  Or^  a  concor.i 
and  its  fifth),  in  M 

signifying  a  fifth  ;  a  "^ 

seoond  of  the  coiu 
composition  of  Ave 

DI'APBR  (<rr;)7'  --       ^ 

gtnally  made  at  Vi 
Uneu  doth,  much 
niU>klns. 

DIAPH'AlfOUS 

pAaino,  Ilet  a  thin-'  ">    .' 

an  appellation   giv> 

bodies,  or  such  u^  « 

light.    It  is  Bynoi):. 

but  differs  from  ir  ^  ^ 

not  allow  the  forvn: 

DIAPH'ORA  (a  d  -^  _„  ' 

toric,  a  figure  of  h  .  - 

when  repeated,  is  t:  .  ^ 

from  that  In  which  -    — 

DIAPHORESIS 
carry  off),  in  Med  ___  *-"-  ,  ^ 

ration.  « 

DIAPHORETK - 
same:  ^J,  medic:  ■    ^    ^ 

splratlon.  ^ 

DI'APHRAGM  _        -        4 

partition  wall :  dr  -         ^ 

oiaaenlar  membrai  _~  ^ 
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Tent  fliijr  object  In  the  pi cture<room,  except 
the  picture  itself,  being  seen.  The  only 
lltirlit  which  enten  the  eye  la  from  the  pic- 
ture, And  the  latter  Is  illuminated  by  a 
method  which  allows  the  light  thrown  on 
it  to  be  varied,  as  to  Intensity,  tint,  &&, 
iu:curdlng  to  every  difference  of  clrcum- 
itances.  Secondly,  certain  parts  of  the 
pictareare  in  transparency:  this  allows  a 
stream  of  light  to  be  thrown  from  behind, 
which,  passing  throngh  the  picture,  pro* 
duces  an  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  a 
relief  of  the  objects  which  is  exceedingly 
strong  and  deceptive. 

OIOSOO'RBA.    [See  Yam.] 

DIOS'PTROS  (dlo$,  celestial ;  and  puroa, 
food :  OrX  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  trees 
srowing  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  nat. 
ord^  Ebmaeemt  and  bearing  a  plum-like 
edible  fruit. 

DIP,  the  angle  made  by  a  magnetic 
needle,  freely  suspended  at  its  middle, 
tritb  the  horizontal  plane  at  any  given 
place  on  the  earth's  surface. — Dip,  in 
OeologT,  the  inclination  of  a  stratum  of 
rock ;  its  amount  is  measured  by  the  angle 
it  makes  with  the  horizontal  plane.  StrUci 
U  the  direction  of  the  stratum  at  right 
ingles  to  the  dip.  The  ridge  of  a  house 
roof  represents  the  strike,  whilst  the  slop- 
hig  slates  represent  the  dip. 

DIPErALOUS  (AU,  double :  and  petalon, 
a  leaf :  Qr.\  In  Botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
corolla  having  two  petals  only. 

DIPHTHE'RIA  {fiiphtkera,  parchment: 
vr.),  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  when,  instead  of  secreting  pus, 
u  in  the  ease  of  ordinary  Inflammation, 
lymph  is  poured  out  in  large  quantities,  and 
a  thick  false  membrane  is  formed  over  the 
•artace.  The  term  has  been  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  disease  when  it  attacks  the 
nmoons  membrane  of  the  throat,  but  it  is 
now  extended  to  a  similar  condition  of  the 
membrane  lining  the  eyelids  (diphthtria  of 
the  etmivoMtiva).  Diphtheria  of  the  throat 
IS  often  associated  with  very  severe  const!- 
latipnal  symptoms. 

DIPHTHONG  {(aipWumgoa:  from  dU, 
doable;  and  piuhongot,  a  voice:  Qr.\  the 
anion  of  two  vowels  pronounced  in  one 
gNllable,  as  noi$»,  hound,  joint,  &c   [See 

pIPHTlLOUS  «li«,  double ;  and  phtUUm, 
* /*««.  fl^.),  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
^^aJ^S^iM^^^S  two  leaves. 
. 'J'P^OB  {Or.,  from  diploo,  I  double).  In 
AiiMoiny,  the  horny  or  spongy  substance 

m2$"iv*«  *•*>'«•  ot  the  skull. 
A^!^^'*^^  Cfl^-.  *«>m  •«»»«)»  a  written 
uocament,  conferring  some  power,  privl- 
iiS«i  ***"  °onour.  Thus  an  instrument  or 
t«?^*  *^™  ^  coUcges,  societies,  &c. 
fn.f.fr'^'"^  to  exercise  the  ministerial 
^cuop ;  or  to  a  physician  to  practise  his 
te«r**?*»  ***«■  PMsIng  examination,  or 
^'°»  •dmltted  to  a  degree.  Every  kind 
coBS2S°'f*»*rtei'»  donation,  bull,  ftc,  is 
SbS^S?****  by  writers  on  diplomatics 
So»?r«™!o*«ne.  '">m  the  charters  of  the 
tUJ^r*!?!  gnpvors  having  been  Inscribed  on 
to  fold  Ilk   ^  copper  joined  together  so  as 

^»I*I-01|AOT  (from  last).   In  its  most 


extended  slgnlfleatlon,  It  embraces  the 
whole  system  of  negotiation  with  foreign 
states,  as  founded  on  public  law,  positive 
engagements,  or  custom.  It  Is  carried  on 
by  and  through  ambassadors,  envoys,  or 
other  representatives,  each  state  having 
representatives  at  the  seat  of  government 

of  every  other. It  was  one  part  of  the 

business  of  the  congress  assembled  at 
Vienna  in  1814,  to  regulate  the  degrees  of 
rank  to  which  the  various  diplomatie  agenta 
wore  entitled :  viz.,  l.  Ambassadors.  3.  En- 
voys extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary. 8.  Ministers  resident.  4.  Chargitt 
(Paffairea.  6.  Socretarics  of  legation  and 
atttiehis.  Ministers  at  a  court  are  denomi- 
nated the  diplomatic  lK)dy. 

DIPLOMATICS  (from  same),  the  science 
of  diplomas,  or  of  ancient  writing,  literary 
and  public  documents,  decrees,  charters, 
&c.,  having  for  its  object  the  deciphering 
of  old  writings  and  ascertaining  their  au- 
thenticity, &e. 

DIPLO'PIA  (diplot,  double;  and  opais, 
sight :  Or,),  in  Medicine,  a  disease  in  the 
eye,  which  causes  the  person  to  see  an  object 
double  or  treble. 

DIP'NOUS  idipnooB,  with  two  breathing 
apertures :  from  dis,  double ;  and  pnooa,  a 
breath:  Or.),  in  Surgery,  an  epithet  for 
wounds  which  have  two  orifices. 

DIP'PINO,  among  Miners,  the  hiter- 
ruptlon  or  breaking  off  of  the  veins  -of 
ore,  an  accident  often  attended  with  much 
trouble  before  the  ore  can  again  be  dis- 
covered. 

DIPTINO  NEBD'LE,  an  instrument  In- 
tended to  show  the  magnetic  force  of  the 
earth.  It  consists  of  a  magnetic  needle, 
having  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  length, 
and  passing  th rough  its  centre  of  gravity. 
It  is  capable,  therefore,  of  moving  freely  In 
a  vertical  direction.  When  the  Instrument 
is  placed  anywhere  except  on  the  magnetic 
meridian,  on  account  of  one  of  its  poles 
being  nearer  to  one  of  the  magnetic  poles, 
and  therefore  more  strongly  attracted, 
than  the  other,  it  dipa,  or  points  down- 
wards towards  that  predominating  pole, 
and  when,  by  means  of  a  variation  compass, 
it  is  adjusted  so  that  Its  motion  coincides 
with  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  it 
shows  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  ; 
and  the  Intersections  of  two  or  more  direc- 
tions, formed  at  different  places,  point  out 
the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole.  The  angle 
of  dip  at  a  given  place  is  ascertained  from  a 
graduated  circle,  to  which  the  needle  acts 
as  an  index ;  and  the  force  of  the  maernetlc 
attraction  may  be  ascertained  by  shifting  a 
movable  weight  along  the  raised  end  until 
the  needle  becomes  horizontal.  In  some 
cases,  the  needle  is  made  to  move  freely, 
both  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  direction ; 
in  which  case,  a  separate  variation  compass 
is  not  required. 

DIP'SACUS  (£a&;  from  dipeakon,  the 
teasel :  Or.),  in  Botany,  a  genus  Including 
theD^soeiM  FuUonium,  or  cultivated  teasel, 
reared  in  great  quantities  In  the  west  of 
England,  and  employed  for  raising  the  nap 
upon  woollen  cloths  by  means  of  crooked 
awns  upon  the  heads.  For  this  purpose, 
these  are  fixed  on  the  circumference  of  a 
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large  broad  wheel,  which  tnms  round  while 
the  rinth  Is  held  AgHinst  them. 

DIP'TERA  {dipteros,  with  two  wings: 
from  dia,  twice ;  and  pterorit  a  wing :  Or,)  In 
Entomology,  an  order  of  Insects  comprising 
an  Immense  number  of  species,  of  which 
the  house-fly  Is  an  example.  As  some  of 
this  order  have  no  wings,  ft  is  distin- 
guished by  several  peculiarities  drawn  from 
other  sources.  Behind  the  wings  Is  a  pair  of 
slender  bodies,  termed  haltereSt  or  balancers, 
which  are  always  In  motion,  and  are  gene- 
rally present  even  when  true  wings  are  not 
developed.  In  some  species,  as  the  blow-fly, 
the  eggs  are  hatched  within  the  body  of 
the  parent ;  in  others,  as  the  forest  fly,  the 
larva  undergoes  Its  metamorphosis  in  the 
imrent's  body,  and  the  young  are  excluded 
as  puptB. 

DI1>'TYCHA,  or  DIPTYCH  (diptuchoa, 
twofold :  Or.),  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  public 
register  of  the  names  of  the  consuls  and 

other   magistrates. Among    the  early 

Christians,  tablets,  on  one  of  which  were 
written  the  names  of  the  deceased,  and 
on  the  other  those  of  the  living,  patriarchs, 
bishops,  &c..  Or  of  those  who  had  done 
any  service  to  the  church.  They  consisted 
of  two  leaves,  which  folded  like  a  book.  If 
the  register  consisted  of  more  than  two 
leaves.  It  was  a  poluptuehon  (manifold). 

DITUS  idipotUf  two-footed  :  from  dia, 
twice ;  and  poua,  a  foot :  Or.,  on  account  of 
the  disproportionate  develoi)ment  of  the 
hinder  legs).  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  rodents, 
between  the  squirrels  and  rats,  and  greatly 
resembling  the  kangaroo  In  the  enormous 
development  of  the  hind  legs  and  tail.  The 
Egj'ptlan  Jerboa  has  a  body  eight  Inches 
h)ng,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients  by 
that  name.  It  is  found  In  various  parts  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Siberia.  It  lives  In  burrows.  In  which  It  re- 
poses during  the  day,  choosing  the  night  for 
its  excursions,  and  for  obtaining  Its  food. 

DIPY'RB  (dipuroA,  twice  put  in  the  Are: 
On— doubly  acted  on  by  flre)^  a  mineral 
occurring  In  minute  prisms,  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  becomes  phosphorescent,  and  then 
fuses. 

BI'R^  (Ill-omened :  £a<.),  in  the  Roman 
divination,  any  unusual  accidents  or  un- 
common appearances,  as  sneezing,  stum- 
bling, strange  voices,  apparitions,  spilling 
salt  or  wine  upon  the  table  or  upon  one's 
clothes,  meeting  wolves,  hares,  foxes,  Ac 

DIRECT'  {d\r&:tux,  straight :  LoA:),  in  Law, 
an  epithet  for  the  line  of  ascendants  and 

descendants  in  genealogical  succession. 

Direct,  In  Astronomy,  a  term  used  when  a 
planet  moves  forward  in  the  zodiac  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  order  and  sucoesslon  of 

the  signs.  In  distinction  from  retrograde. 

In  Optics,  a  direct  ray  Is  one  which  is  car- 
ried from  a  point  of  the  Invisible  object 
directly  to  the  eye,  without  being  turned 
out  of  its  rectUInear  direction  by  any  Inter- 
vening body. 

DIRECTION,  LINE  OF  {direetio,  from 
dirigo,  I  send  in  a  straight  line :  Lot),  in 
Mechanics,  a  line  along  which  a  given  force 
tends  to  move  a  body  on  which  It  acts : 
thus,  the  line  of  direction  of  gravity  is 


towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. Akolk 

OF  DiRBCTioir,  the  angle  comprehended 
between  the  lines  of  direction  of  two  con- 
spiring forces. DiaEOTioir    Word,  in 

Printing,  the  word  which  is  sometimes  put 
at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  and  which  begins 
the  next  page. 

DIRECTOR  (dirfgo,  I  arrange :  Lot.),  a 
person  appointed  to  transact  the  affairs  of 
a  public  company ;  as,  the  director  of  a  bank, 
assurance  office,  &c. Director,  in  Sur- 
gery, a  grooved  probe  to  direct  the  edge  of 
the  knife  or  scissors  in  opening  sinuses 
or  flstulas,  &c.,  that  by  means  of  It  the 
subjacent  nerve  and  tendons  may  remain 
unhurt. 

DIRECTORY  (directoritu,  that  points  to 
some  object:  Lai.),  a  book  containing  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  Inhabitants  of  a 
town,  with  their  places  of  abode.  Also,  a 
book  containing  directions  for  public  wor- 
ship or  religious  services. In  France,  the 

term  directory  was  given  to  five  officers  to 
whom  the  executive  authority  was  com- 
mitted In  1795.  It  bad  the  appointment 
and  removal  of  the  ministers  of  state.  Its 
policy  was  at  first  moderate  and  concilia- 
tory, but  at  last  gave  great  dissatisfaction. 
After  existlngfour  years,  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  ascendency  of  Buonaparte. 

DIRQE  (dirige:  Lat),  a  song  or  tune.  In- 
tended to  express  grief,  sorrow,  and  mourn- 
ing. It  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  dirige, 
with  which  the  Roman  Catholic  service  for 
the  dead  commences. 

DIS,  a  prefix  or  Inseparable  particle, 
which  generally  has  the  force  of  a  privative 
and  negative ;  as  disarm,  diaaUow,  dUobUge. 
In  some  cases,  however,  it  denotes  sepa- 
ration, as  In  distribute,  diaeonneet.  The 
Greek  word  dia  (twice)  means  that  anything 
is  doubled,  the  last  letter  being  sometimes 
cut  off. 

DISABILITY  (dia,  a  privative ;  and  habi- 
litaa,  fitness :  Lat),  In  Law,  an  incapacity 
under  which  a  person  labours,  and  which 
prevents  him  from  enjoying  certain  legal 
benefits.  Thus,  an  alien  cannot  take  lands ; 
an  infant  cannot  make  valid  contracts,  &c. 
It  is  produced  In  four  ways :  viz.,  by  the  act 
of  God,  of  the  law,  of  the  person,  or  of  his 

ancestors. Diaability  differs   from   in- 

ability  In  denoting  deprivation  of  ability ; 
whereas  inability  denotes  destitution  of 
ability,  e14<faer  by  deprivation  or  otherwise. 

DISAFFOR'EST,  to  abolish  forest  laws  ' 
and  their  oppressive  privileges  with  respect 
to  a  particular  district. 

DISAGGREGATION  (dia,  privative ;  and 
aggrego,  I  gather  together :  Lot.),  the  act  or 
operation  of  separating  an  aggregate  body 
'nf^o  Its  component  parts. 

DISC,  or  DISK  (dtakoa :  Or.),  the  body  and 
face  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  a  planet,  as  It 
appears  to  us  on  the  earth ;  or  the  body  and 
face  of  the  earth,  as  it  would  appear  to  a 
spectator  at  the  moon.  The  fixed  stars  are 
destitute  ai  any  apparent  disk,  even  when 

viewed  l^  the  best  telescopes. In  Optics, 

the  magnitude  of  the  lens  of  a  telescope,  or 
the  width  of  Its  aperture. Disc,  In  Bo- 
tany, the  part  Inside  the  ray  of  a  radiated 
compound  flower,  such  as  is  seen  In  the 
marigold  or  daisy. 
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DISCHAR'OIirO  ROD  {dieharger,  to  dls- 
diargre :  Fr.),  an  fnatrament  used  in  electrl- 
eal  experiments.  Ic  generallj  consists  of 
metal  wire  with  ImiUs  at  tbe  end,  a  Joint 
In  the  middle,  and  a  glass  handle. 

DISOITLB  (d^c</nt/u«,  from  disco,  I  learn: 
LaL)f  one  who  learns  anything  from  another: 
thos  the  followers  of  any  teacher,  philoso- 
pher, fto,  are  called  disciples.  In  the  more 
common  acceptation,  among  Christians,  the 
disciples  denote  those  who  were  the  imme- 
diate followers  and  attendants  on  Christ, 
of  whom  there  were  seventy  or  seventy- 
two  specially  selected  by  him  ;  but  the 
word  Is  also  applied  to  alJ  Christians,  as 
they  profess  to  learn  and  receive  his  doc- 
trines and  precepts.  The  words  disciple  and 
ajMwtitf  are  often  synonymously  used  in  the 
gospel  history ;  but  somotlmes  the  apostles 
are  distinguished  from  disciples,  as  persons 
chosen  out  of  their  number  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal ministers  of  religion. 

DIS'CIPLINS  (same  deriv.\  subjection  to 
laws,  rules,  order,  and  regulations,  either 
in  a  moral,  ecclesiastical,  or  military  sense. 
Also  that  chastisement  or  external  mortifl- 
cation  which  some  religious  devotees  lufllct< 
on  themselves. 

DISCJJIIM'ER  (diSt  privative ;  and  elamo, 
I  cry  out :  LeU.),  in  Law,  a  denial  by  a  tenant 
of  his  landlord's  title ;  or  the  renunciation 
by  an  executor  before  he  has  proved  a  will 
of  tbe  executorship ;  also  in  equity,  a  plea 
by  which  the  defendant  renounces  all  claim 
to  the  subject  of  the  demand  made  by  the 

bill. In  Patent  Law,  the  formal  rcnundar 

tlon  In  iMting  of  something  claimed  in  the 
specification. 

DIS'CORD  (dtscordia,  from  dtscors,  disso- 
nant: Lot,),  in  Music,  a  union  of  sounds 
which  the  ear  receives  with  dislike,  whe- 
ther they  are  produced  together  or  in  suc- 
cession. A  discord  may,  however,  be  happily 
Introduced  into  a  musical  composition ;  in 
which  case.  It  adds  to  the  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  the  chord  into  which  it  is  re- 
solved, and  for  which  the  discordant  note 
is  a  preparation. 

DIS'COUNT,  in  Commerce,  an  allowance 
made  on  a  bill  or  any  other  debt  not  yet 
become  due.  In  consideration  of  Immediate 
payment ;  or  any  deduction  from  the  cus- 
tomary price  of  an  article.  The  discounts 
at  banking  establishments  are  usually  the 
amount  of  legal  interest  paid  by  the  bor- 
rower, and  deducted  from  the  sum  bor- 
rowed at  the  commencement  of  the  credit. 
To  discount  a  bill  of  exchange,  signifies 
to  pay  It  before  It  is  due,  deducting  a 
certain  part  of  the  sum  for  the  accommo- 
dation. 

DIBCOyBRT  (iUoovvn'r,  to  discover :  Fr.), 
in  Law,  the  disclosing  or  revealing  anything 
by  a  defendant  in  his  answer  to  a  bill  filed 
against  htm  in  a  court  of  equity. 

niSORErri  VB  (diseretus,  separated :  Xof.), 
la  Logic,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  proposition 
expressing  some  distinction,  opposition,  or 
variety,  by  means  of  butt  thouffh,  yet,  &c. ; 
■a,  men  change  their  dresses,  but  not  their 
inclinations. 

DIS'GDB  iLoL;  from  diskos :  Or.),  In  An- 
tiquity, a  qnolt  made  of  iron,  and  sometimes 
perforated  in  the  middle.   The  players  did 


not  try  to  hit  a  mark,  but  to  throw  the 
quoit  as  far  as  they  could. 

DISCU'TIENT  {discutio,  I  dispel :  LaL\  a 
medicine  or  application  which  disperses 
any  coagulated  fluid,  or  tumour. 

DISE'ASE,  any  state  of  a  living  body  in 
which  the  natural  functions  of  the  orgaus 
are  interrupted  or  disturbed,  either  by  de- 
fective or  preternatural  action.  A  disease 
may  affect  the  whole  body,  or  a  particular 
limb  or  part  of  the  body;  and  such  partial 
affection  of  the  body  Is  called  a  local  or 
topical  disease. 

DISINFECTION  {dis,  privative ;  and  in- 
feetus,  tainted :  Lat),  in  Medicine,  purifica- 
tion from  infected  mutter. 

DISINTEGRATION  (dU,  privative;  and 
integraHo,  a  making  whole :  Lat),  the  act 
of  separating  intMronf  iiarts  of  a  substance, 
as  distinguished  from  decomposition  or  the 
separation  of  eonstituent  parts.  Geologists 
speak  of  the  disintegration  of  rocks  under 
atmospheric  influences. 

DISJUNCTIYB  {ditgvmgo,  I  separate: 
Lat.)t  In  Grammar,  an  epithet  for  conjunc- 
tions which  unite  sentences,  but  separate 

the  sense,  as  but,  nor,  &c. A  Disjukotivk 

P&OPOBiTiON,  in  Logic,  Is  one  oonslstiug 
of  two  or  more  categorical  parts  connected 
disjunctively,  and  therefore  stated  alter- 
natively, as '  it  was  day  or  night.* A  Dio- 

JU50TIVB  Stllooism  is  One  in  which  the 
major  proposition  Is  disjunctive ;  as  *  the 
earth  moves  in  either  a  circle  or  an  ellipsis ; 
but  it  does  not  move  in  a  circle,  therefore 
it  moves  In  an  ellipsis.' 

DISLOCATION  (di«,  privative;  and  Zo- 
eaUo,  a  placing :  Lat.\  a  displacement  of  one 
part  with  reference  to  another. 

DISMBM'BERED  {dimembrar,  to  dismem- 
ber :  Fr.)t  In  Heraldry,  an  epithet  for  birds 
that  have  neither  feet  nor  legs ;  and  also 
fbr  lions  and  other  animals  whose  members 
are  separated. 

DIBPATCK^S  (dipechss:  JV.),  In  Politics, 
a  packet  of  letters  sent  by  a  puDlio  oflloer, 
on  some  affair  of  state  or  public  business. 

DISPENSATION  (dispensatio :  LaL),  in 
Bcclesiastll»l  aflblrs,  the  granting  of  a  li- 
cence, or  the  licence  itself,  to  do  what  is 
forbidden  by  laws  or  canons,  or  to  omit 
something  which  is  commanded.  Also,  a 
system  of  principles  and  rites  enjoined  :  as 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  that  la,  the  Leviti- 
cal  law  and  rites. 

DISPEN'SATORT  (<iiapen«atorit(«,  reIa^ 
Ing  to  management :  Xat),.or  Phabmacx>- 
PCB'iA,  an  authorised  volume  containing 
directions  for  compounding  medicines. 

DISPERlfOUS  (dis,  twice ;  and  «perma,a 
seed :  Or.),  In  Botany,  an  epithet  for  fruits 
which  contain  only  two  seeds. 

DISPBR'SION  idiapergo,  I  scatter  about : 
LaL),  in  Optics,  the  separation  of  the  dif- 
ferent coloured  rays,  during  refraction, 
arising  from  their  different  refrangibilities. 
In  Medicine,  tho  removing  of  inflam- 
mation from  a  part,  and  restoring  it  to  its 
healthy  state. 

DISPLAT'ED  {df plover,  to  spread  out; 
Fr.),  In  Heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  the  po- 
sition of  an  eagle,  or  any  other  bird,  when 
it  is  erect,  with  its  wings  expanded  or  spread 
out. 
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DISPOSITION  idiaposMo:  LaL\  In  Ar- 
chitecture an  amnffeinent  of  the  whole 
design :  It  differs  from  UUtrOmtion,  which 
'  relates  to  the  arrangement  of  the  internal 
parts. 

DISPUTATION  iOUputatio:  LaL),  tn  the 
schools,  a  contest,  either  by  words  or  in 
writing,  on  some  point  of  learning,  for  a 
degree,  prise,  or  for  an  exercise.  Also  a 
verbal  controversy  respecting  the  truth  of 
some  ftet,  opinion,  or  argument ;  as  when 
Paul  diBjmUd  with  the  Jews  in  the  syn»> 
gogue. 

DISQUISITION  (dimmiaitio,  an  investi- 
gation :  LaL),  an  inaulry  into  the  nature 
and  properties  of  any  problem,  question, 
&c.,  with  the  intention  of  acquiring  or  im- 
parting a  eorrect  knowledge  regarding  it. 

DISRUPTION  {di$rwnpo,  I  break  asun- 
der :  Lot),  in  Geology,  a  term  applied  to  the 
violent  separation  of  rocks  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

DISSEOTION  (4{«««00r  I  cut  up:  LaL\ 
the  methodical  opening  of  an  organized 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  its 
structure  and  uses.  Le  Gendre  observes, 
that  the  dissection  of  a  human  body,  even 
dead,  was  held  a  sacrilege  till  the  time  of 
Francis  I. :  and  that  he  has  seen  a  consul- 
tation held  by  the  divines  of  Salamanca,  at 
the  request  of  Cliarles  V.,  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  it  were  lawful.  In  point 
of  conscience,  to  dissect  a  human  body  for 
the  purposes  of  anatomical  science. 

DISSB'ISIN  or  DIdSB'IZIN,  In  Law,  a 
wrongful  putting  out  of  him  who  Is  seised 
of  the  freehold  in  lands :  it  Is  either  ging(e 
diaaeitinj  or  dUscitin  by  /oree,  more  properly 
called  d^oreemenL 

DISSENTER  {di$9mHo,  I  think  other- 
wise :  LaL\  one  who  separates  from  the  ser- 
vice and  worship  of  any  established  church. 
Ill  England,  therefore,  the  word  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  those  who  do  not  conform  tn 
the  rites  and  service  of  its  church  as  by  law 
established.  The  principles  on  which  dia- 
senten  separate  from  the  church  of  England 
are  the  right  of  private  Judgment,  and 
liberty  of  conscieoee.  They  maintain  that 
Christ,  and  he  mlone,  is  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  that  they  bow  to  no  authority, 
tn  matters  of  religion,  but  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  him.  In  England  the  Presby- 
terians are  dissenters,  in  Scotland  the  Epis- 
copalians. 

DISSE'PIMENT  (dliteptmentum,  from 
disaeptOt  1  hedge  off :  L<UX  in  Botany,  a 
partition  or  ae^m  formed  tn  ovaries,  by 
the  united  sides  of  the  carpels,  whereby 
cells  are  formed. 

DISSIPATION  {diaaipaHo,  a  scattering  : 
Lot),  in  Physics,  the  insensible  loss  or  waate 
of  the  minute  parts  of  a  body,  which  fly  off. 
By  means  of  it,  the  body  is  diminished,  or 
consumed. 

DiSSOL'VENT  (dlaaolvo,  I  dissolve :  Lai.), 
or  SoLvnrr,  in  Chemistry,  a  menatruvm,  or 
anything  which  has  the  power  of  converting 
a  solid  substance  into  a  fluid ;  thus,  water 
isadissolwniof  salts. — In  Medicine,  any 
remedy  supposed  o^mble  of  dissolving  cal- 
eaU  or  ottier  concretions  in  the  body. 

DWBONANCE  (dtaaananHa,  from  diaaono, 
I  dLsagree  in  sound :  LaL),  in  Music,  afUse 


consonance :  it  is  synonymous  with  ifdeoni, 
which  see. 

DISTANCE  C-^.;  from  diato,  I  am  sepa- 
rated from:  Lot.),  Jjont  or,  in  Peniwe- 
tive,  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to 
the  principal  point ;  the  point  cf  dUtanee 
being  a  point  in  the  horizontal  line  at  a 
distance  from  the  principal  point  equal  to 

that  of  the  eye  from  the  same. Distahob, 

as  applied  to  the  turf,  is  a  length  of  240 
yards  from  the  winning-post  of  a  race- 
course. Precisely  at  this  spot  is  fixed  a  post 
corresponding  with  others,  but  having  a 
gallery  capable  of  holding  three  or  four 
persons,  which  is  called  the  diataneeitoat. 
In  this  gallery,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  win- 
ning-post, before  the  horses  start  each  heat, 
a  person  is  stationed  holding  a  crimson 
flag ;  during  the  time  the  horses  are  run- 
ning, each  flag  is  suspended  from  the  front 
of  the  gallery  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  in- 
clined forward  as  a  horse  passes  either  post. 
If  there  happen  to  be  any  horse  which  has 
not  come  up  to  the  distance-post  before  the 
first  horse  in  that  heat  has  reached  the 
winning-post,  such  horse  is  said  to  be  '  dis- 
>tanced,'  and  is  thereby  disqualified  for 
running  any  more  during  that  race. 

DISTEMTBR,  in  the  Veterinary  art,  a 
disease  incident  to  dogs,  horses,  and  other 

domestic  animals. In  Painting,  the  use 

of  colours  mixed  with  size  and  water.  On  a 
•mall  scale  this  is  called  body-coUmr  paint- 
ing. The  cdd  pointers  made  use  of  white  of 
egg,  or  the  glutinous  juice  of  the  young 
branches  of  the  flg  tree. 

DISTICH .(disticAos:  from  dia,  double;  and 
atichoa,  a  verse :  Or.),  a  couplet  or  couple  of 
verses  in  poetry  making  complete  sense. 

DISTILLATION  (dia,  apart ;  and  aHUo,  I 
trickle :  Lot.),  the  evaporation  and  subse- 
quent condensation  of  liquids.  Its  discovery 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  alchemists,  though 
It  was  probably  known  to  the  Arabians  in 
very  eariy  times.  On  the  large  scale,  it  is 
used  for  the  production  of  ardent  spirits 
in  distilleries.  There  are  two  distinct  pro- 
cesses In  the  operations  of  the  distiller :  the 
first  is  the  formation  of  alcohol  from  sugar ; 
the  second,  the  separation  of  the  alcohol 
from  the  fluid,  fta,  with  which  it  is  associ- 
ated. In  most  cases,  even  the  fbrmatlon  of 
sugar  is  a  part  of  the  distiller's  business  in 
this  country,  as  the  substance  employed  is 
either  malt,  or  a  mixture  of  raw  gniin  and 
malt.  The  process  consists  In  the  infusion  of 
the  ground  grain  and  malt,  with  constant 
agitation,  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  at 
a  proper  temperature,  in  the  maah  tun. 
After  some  time  the  resulting  wort  la  run 
off,  fresh  water  is  added,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  until  scarcely  anything  soluble 
remains.  When  the  worts  are  collected, 
they  are  made  to  ferment,  by  the  addition 
of  good  yeast ;  and  when  the  fermentation 
is  over,  the  waah  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  heat :  the  spirit  distils  over  and  Is  con- 
densed. To  purify  and  strengthen  it,  by 
separating  the  water  and  fuaal  oil.  It  is  dis- 
tilled a  second  time.  Sometimes  it  is  puri- 
fied by  flltration  through  charcoal.  The  oil 
comes  over  most  abundantly  towarda  tbe 
end  of  the  distillation,  when  the  weak  spirit 
which  remains  requires  an  elevation  of  tem- 
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peratare,  which  Is  also  faTonrable  to  the 
evaporation  of  the  oil.    The  process  Is  not 
dlfflcalt  to  be  explained.    The  diastase  of 
the  malt  changes  the  starch  of  the  raw 
grain  Into  sugar ;  the  fermentation  changes 
the  sugar  into  alcohol;  the  distillation 
separates  the  alcohol  from  the  remaining 
fluid,  on  aeconnt  of  its  boiling  at  a  lower 
temperature:  the  second  distillation  re- 
moves still  more  of  the  water  and  oil,  on 
account  of  the  low  temperature  at  which  the 
comparatively  strong  solution  of  alcohol 
evaporates.   The  product  of  spirit  from  a 
given  quantity  of  grain  depends  greatly  on 
the  skill  and  attention  of  the  distlUer.  The 
spirit  which  comes  over  in  the  beginning  of 
the  first  distillation  is  termed  firtA  ahoi; 
that  which  comes  over  Uuit,  feint:  the  spirit 
before  the  second  distillation  is  called  low 
wfnec.    Proof  apMt  la  a  mixture  of  about 
equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  absolute  alcohol 
and  water.   Oreat  Improvements  have  been 
made  in  distillation:  with  some  of  the 
more  perfect  stills,  a  pure  and  strong  spirit 

can  be  obtained  by  one  distillation. 

DxsTBUormi  DurxLLATioir,  the  produc- 
tion of  gases,  acids,  Ac,  by  subjecting 
organic  substances  to  a  heat  which  causes' 
them  to  be  decomposed.  In  this  way  coal 
ffaa  la    obtained  from    bituminous  coal, 

and  ])!yro<Hr>MOu«  acid  from  wood. Fjlao- 

nosAL  DiBTiLLATioir,  distillation  carried 
on  at  several  difCercnt  degrees  of  temperar 
ture,  the  product  of  each  distillation,  jit  a 
given  degree,  being  kept  separate  from  the 
others. 

DIsrmcrriON'  {MgtUtgw,  I  make  a  dif- 
ference :  Lot),  In  Argumentation,  the  ad- 
mission of  what  is  said  by  an  adversary,  to 
be  true  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  another. 
Thus,  If  It  be  asserted  that  '  age  is  vene- 
rable,' we  may  dittlnguiah,  by  admitting 
this  to  be  true  of  a  virttum*  old  age,  but 
denying  it  of  one  that  Is  corrupt. 

DIS'TOMA,  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms. 
OSee  Fi.i7K>.] 

DISTBB8EK  (dUMnao,  I  strain  hard :  Lot.), 
in  liaw,  the  proceeding  of  entering  upon 
land  and  houses,  and  seising  the  movable 
property,  growing  crops,  Ac,  with  a  view 
of  Belling  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying some  claim.  Landlords  have  a  right 
of  distress  for  rent  which  has  become  due. 
A  distress  cannot  be  made  after  sunset,  or 
before  sunrise.  Gates  cannot  be  broken 
open,  nor  can  the  outer  door  of  a  dwelling- 
house  or  building  be  forced  open  in  order 
to  make  a  distress.  The  goods  distrained 
cannot  be  sold  until  five  days  from  the 
making  nf  the  distress  have  expired.  Cer- 
tain species  of  personal  chattels  are  exempt 
Crom  distress,  particularly  the  utensils  and 
tastnunents  of  a  person's  trade  and  profes- 
sion—if  in  aettuU  km.  AH  distresses  for 
rent  must  be  made  by  day.  But  if  the 
tenant  fraudulently  removes  goods  from 
the  premises,  the  landlord  may,  within 
thirty  days,  seise  such  goods,  wherever 
foond,  nnless  they  are  sold  for  a  valuable 
conaideration  lief  ore  the  selsnre.  QBee  Rn- 
ra.nyisr.] 

DIBTRIBUTIOK  (dUtrOnOlo!  LaL\  the 
aet  of  divldiug  or  separating ;  as,  the  dlstri- 
imtlon  of  property  among  children,  or  the 


distribution  of  plants  into  genera  and  spe- 
cies.—  In  Architecture,  the  dividing  and 
disposing  of  the  several  parts  of  a  building, 
according  to  some  plan,  or  to  the  rules  of 

the  art. In  Medicine,  the  circulation  of 

the  chyle  with  the  blood. In  Printing, 

the  inverse  of  eompositton.  It  consists  In 
throwing  the  types  or  letters,  one  by  one, 
into  those  compartments  of  the  cases  to 

which  they  belong. In  Logic,  a  term  is 

said  to  be  distributed  in  a  proposition  when 
It  is  employed  In  its  full  extent,  so  as  to 
comprise  everything  to  which  the  term  can 
be  applied.  Thus  man  is  weak,  where  the 
term  man  is  distributed,  and  weak  undistri- 
buted, since  there  are  other  things  weak 

besides   man. Disteibutivb  Justios, 

justice  so  administered  by  a  judge  as  to 
give  every  man  his  due. — Distbibutivk, 
ii;  Grammar,  an  epithet  for  words  which 
serve  to  distribute  things  into  their  seve- 
ral orders,  as  eocA,  either,  every,  &C. 

DISTRICT  idietrictM,  stretched  out: 
LaL),  a  word  applicable  to  any  portion  of 
land  or  country,  or  to  any  part  of  a  city  or 
town,  which  is  defined  by  law  or  agreement. 
A  governor,  a  prefect,  or  a  judge  may  have 
his  district,  or  states  and  provinces  may  be 
divided  into  diatrieta  for  public  meetings, 

the  exercise  of  elective  rights,  && Dis- 

TBicr,  in  Law,  that  circuit  or  territory 
within  which  certain  laws  may  be  in  force, 
or  regarding  which  certain  regulations,  dsc, 
may  have  been  made. 

DISTBIH'GAS  (you  are  to  distrain ;  Lot.), 
a  writ  in  common  law  proceedings  ad- 
dressed to  the  sherift.  directing  him  to  com- 
pel the  appearance  of  a  defendant,  or  to  dis- 
train the  goods  of  a  defendant. In  Chan- 
cery, a  writ  called  a  distringas  issues  to 
compel  the  appearance  of  a  corporation 
aggregate.  Also  a  writ  to  restrain  the  Bank 
of  England  from  transferring  stock  or  pay- 
ing dividends. 

DITHTRAM'BnS  iDtthtaramboe,  Bacchus: 
Or.),  a  sort  of  hymn  anciently  sung  In 
honour  of  Bacchus,  full  of  excitement  and 
poetical  rage :  any  poem  written  with  wlld- 
ness.  The  dithyrambie  poetry  was  very 
bold  and  irregular,  for  the  poets  not  only 
took  the  liberty  to  coin  new  words  for  the 
purpose,  but  made  double  and  compound 
words,  which  contributed  very  much  to  the 
wild  magnificence  of  this  kind  of  compo- 
sition. 

DITONE  (ditonoM ;  from  die,  double ;  and 
Umoe,  a  tone:  dr.),  in  Music,  an  interval 
coraprehendinir  two  tones. 

DITRBM'ATOUa       [See     MosOTBKnA- 

TOU8.] 

DITRIHED^RIA  (die,  twice :  trie,  thrice : 
and  hedra,  a  base :  Or.),  In  Mineralogy,  a 
genus  of  crystals  with  six  sides  or  planes  ; 
being  formed  of  two  trigonal  pyramids 
joined  base  to  base,  without  any  interme- 
diate column. 

DITTANY  OF  CRBTR,  a  species  of 
marjoram  used  as  a  febrifuge,  the  Ortgcmnm 
dictaamiM  of  botanists,  a  native  of  Osndla. 

DITTO  {detto,  said :  ItaL),  contracted  into 
Do.  in  books  of  accounts,  slernlfles  *the 
aforesaid.'    It  Is  used  to  avoid  repetition. 

DIlTRBTaCB  (dtouTitikoe,  promoting  a 
discharge  of  urine :  Or.),  medicines  which 
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lare  tbe  power  to  promote  or  increaee  the 
Uscluunge  of  arlne. 

DIDR'NAL  ARCH  {diumuM,  dally :  LaL), 
n  AAtronomjr,  the  arch  or  number  of  de* 
nrees  that  the  «an,  moon,  cr  stars  describe 

letween  their  rising  and  setting. DiUBr 

f  AL  MoTiov  of  a  planet,  so  many  degrees 
md  mlnntes  as  any  phme  moTe»  in  tweuty- 
!onr  hoars. 

DIVAN'  (an  andlenee  ehamber;  ntrfc),  a 
»ancU-chamber  or  court,  in  which  justice 
s  administered  in  the  eastern  nations, 
nrtimlarly  among  the  Tnrlca.  There  are 
wo  sorts  of  divans :  that  of  the  grand  selg- 
ilor,  called  the  eonnell  of  state,  which  oon- 
iists  of  seven  of  the  principal  offloers  of  the 
impire ;  and  that  of  the  grand  vliler,  eom- 
>osed  of  six  other  viziers  or  councillors  of 
itate,  with  the  chancellor,  and  secretaries 

tt  state,  for  the  distribution  of  justloeL 

rhe  word  divan,  in  TnilEey*  also  denotes  a 
dnd  of  stage,  which  Is  always  found  In  tbe 
lalls  of  tbe  palaces,  and  In  tbe  apartments 
if  private  persons.  It  Is  covered  with 
»stly  tapestry,  and  has  a  number  of 
embroidered  cushions  leaning  against  the 
rail  ;  the  master  of  the  bouse  reclines  on 
t  when  he  receives  vlslUirs.  From  this,  a 
(Ind  of  SO&  has  obtained  the  name  of  divan. 
DIVARaCATB  {divarieo,  I  spread  out: 
^ot),  in  Botany,  an  epltbet  for  a  bnmrh 
rblch  spreads  out  wide,  or  forms  an  obtuse 
mgle  with  the  stem.  It  Is  also  applied  to 
lednndes  and  petioles. 
DIITKR'OBIIT  (d(,  asunder ;  and  twrgro,  I 

urn :  LaL\  spreading  ont^ DrvBBOixo 

iiiSES,  in  Geometryt  those  which  constantly 

■ecede   from    each    other. Divxbokht 

lATS,  in  Optics,  those  nys  which  spread 
tut  more  and  more  as  they  recede  from 
beir  source :  opposed  to  eonvergetU.  Con- 
ave  glasses  render  the  rays  divergent,  and 

onvex   ones    convergent. Hmwusa 

'BBiBS,  in  Hatbematles,  a  series  the  terms 
f  which  always  become  larger  the  further 
her  Are  rontlnued. 

DIYERnSION  (dfmrto,  I  turn  a  different 

'ay :  LaU),  in  Military  tactics,  an  attack  on 

n  enemy,  by  making  a  movement  towards 

point  that  is  weak  and  undefended,  in 

rder  to  draw  his  forces  off  from  continuing 

peratlons  In  another  quarter. 

DIVIDEND  (dUHdendum,  something  to 

e  divided :  Xot.),  the  part  or  proportion  of 

'oflts  which  the  members  of  a  society  or 

ibllc  company  receive  at  stated  periods, 

wording  to  the  share  they  possess  In  tbe 

ipital  or  common  stock  of  the  concern. 

:ie  term  Is  applied  also  to  the  annual 

terest  paid  by  government  on  various 

ibllc  debtBi   In  this  sense,  the  order  by 

blch  stockholders  receive  their  interest 

called  udMdend  warratU,  and  the  portions 

interest  not  called  for  are  denominated 

\elaimed  dMdends.    It  also  signifies  the 

m  a  creditor  receives  from  a  bankrupt's 

(ate. DiTiDBHD,   in  Arithmetic,   the 

imber  to  be  divided  into  equal  paru  by 

^dUxiMor. 

DIYI-DIVI,  the  Indian  name  of  a  Imu- 

inons  tree,  CaatApiaia  eariaria,  growing 

Si>uth  America,  the  pods  of  which  are 

ry  rich  in  astringent  principles,  and  ar^ 

iployed  la  taaning  leather. 


mYlliA  OOSOCB'DIA  Ui  the  name  h} 
which  Dante's  great  poem  Is  known,  at 
though  its  author  styled  it  only  La  Com- 
media,  saying,  that  he  called  it  a  Ciomedy 
because,  contrary  to  the  fashion  of  tragedy, 
it  begins  with  sorrow  and  ends  with  Joy. 
It  was  not  published  entire  until  after 
Dante^s  death,  which  occurred  In  1321.  Tbe 
poem,  written  in  tena  rima,  is  the  story  of 
a  virion,  and  Is  divided  Into  three  books,  tbe 
Inferno,  tbe  Pnrgatorio,  and  the  Paradiso 
(Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven),  whither  be 
supposes  btaiself  in  spirit  to  be  successively 
transported.  Much  of  tbe  poem  Is  all^ro* 
rical,  as  he  himself  stated  to  his  friraids, 
telling  them  that  it  had  many  meanings. 
Dante  was  a  sincere  son  of  the  church,  but 
he  has  unsparingly  attacked  the  papal  eourt, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  reform.  There 
are  many  passages  of  stem  Invective,  and 
bitter  indignation,  directed  against  persons 
and  cities :  but  there  are  not  wanting  in- 
stances of  vivid  description  and  tender 
beauty.  His  great  excellence,  however.  Is 
thought  to  consist  in  bis  mastery  over  tbe 
feelings,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
workings  of  the  heart  of  man.  Many  trsns- 
baions  have  been  maae  into  English,  and 
almost  all  other  European  languages  have 
their  own  versions.  The  Italian  editions 
have  been  very  numerous,  and  the  disqui- 
sitions and  commentaries  upon  it  would  Ull 
a  library  of  respectJible  size. 

DITINA'TION  (divinatio:  ZaL\  the  pre- 
tended art  of  discerning  future  events,  or 
such  as  cannot  be  known  by  ordinary  or 
natural  means.  Tbe  ancient  philosophers 
divided  divination  Into  two  kinds,  natural 
and  artlfldaL  Natural  divination  was  sup- 
posed to  be  effected  by  a  kind  of  inspiration 
or  divine  afflatus;  artffieUU  divination  Ijj 
certain  rites,  or  observances,  which  we  have 
explained  under  their  respective  titlesL  All 
the  ancient  Asiatic  tribes  had  modes  of 
divination :  the  Egyptians  and  Oreeka  had 
their  oracles;  and,  with  the  Romans,  divi- 
nation and  witchcraft  were  brought  into  a 
kind  of  system,  and  constituted  part  of  their 
religion.  In  truth,  there  has  hardly  been  a 
nation  discovered,  which  had  advanced 
beyond  tbe  lowest  barbarism,  that  did  not 
practise  some  kinds  of  divination ;  and  even 
in  the  agea  in  which  reason  has  most  pre- 
vailed over  feeling,  the  belief  in  tbe  power 
of  discerning  future  events  has  been  enter- 
tained. Even  tbe  wise  Socrates  was  wont 
to  assert  that  the  science  of  divination  waa 
necessary  for  all  persons  who  would  go- 
vern successfully  either  dtles  or  their  own 
families. 

DI'VINO  (dippa$i,  to  dive:  Sax.),  the  art 
of  descending  under  water  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  remaining  there  for  a  length  of 
time,  as  occasion  may  require.  The  practice 
of  diving  Is  resorted  to  for  tbe  recovery  of 
things  that  havebem  lost  In  the  water.  An 
apparatus  Is  now  very  generally  employed, 
in  which  the  head  of  the  diver  Is  covered  by 
a  helmet  of  thin  sheet  copper,  large  enough 
to  admit  of  its  easy  motion,  and  capable  of 
containing  from  six  to  eight  gallons  of  air. 
The  helmet  comes  pretty  far  down  on  tlMi 
breast  and  back,  and  has  in  front  three  ey^ 
holes,  covered  with  glass,  and  protected  by 
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bnuf  wire.    This  helmet  is  united  to  a 
waterproof  canvas  jacket  bj  means  of  rl  vets, 
so  tightly  that  no  water  can  be  introduced 
(0  the  body  of  the  diver.   The  junction  of 
the  helmet  and  jacket  is  stnffed,  so  that  it 
majr  clasp  the  shoulders  of  the  diver  firmly. 
A  leather  belt  passes  round  the  neck,  to 
which  are  attadied  two  weights,  one  before 
and  the  other  behind,  each  about  401bs.,  in 
order  that  the  diver  may  descend  with  faci- 
lity ;  but.  to  provide  against  any  accident 
when  he  la  at  the  bottom,  the  belt  is  secured 
with  a  buckle  in  front,  which  he  can  in* 
stantly  unfasten ;  and  thus,  dropping  the 
weights,  he  rises^  the  surface.   The  diver 
Is  supplied  with  fresh  air  by  means  of  a 
flexible  waterproof  pipe,  which  enters  the 
back  of  the  helmet,  and  communicates  with 
an  air-pump  at  work  above  in  the  vessel 
from  which  the  diver  descends.   From  the 
back  part  of  the  helmet  also  there  issues 
an  eduction  pipe,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
breathed  air.    In  order  that  the  diver  may 
give  notice  to  the  attendants  at  the  top, 
when  he  requires  a  hook,  tackle,  bucket, 
or  any  alteration  in  the  supply  of  fresh  air, 
be  is  furnished  with  a  single  line,  which 
passes  under  his  right  arm.    He  descends 
from  the  side  of  the  vessel  by  means  either 
of  a  rope  or  wooden  ladder  loaded  at  the 
lower  end  (but  more  frequently  by  the  for- 
merA    When  he  reaches  the  bottom,  the 
rope  la  let  down,  till  it  becomes  slack,  to 
prevent  the  motion  of  the  vessel  from 
affecting  him ;  and  he  carries  a  line  in  his 
band,  that  he  may,  when  necessary,  return 
to  the  rope,  if  he  lets  It  go.   To  make  him- 
self as  comfortable  as  possible  under  wnter, 
he  puts  on  two  suits  of  flannel,  over  which 
lie  has  a  dress  of  waterproof  doth,  whirh 
entirely  covers  his  body,  the  only  apertures 
being  at  the  neck  and  wrists,  and  these  are 
water-tight.    The  diver  Is  thus  erabled  to 
remain  several  hours  at  a  time  under  water, 
all  the  while  perfectly  dry,  his  motion  being 
rendered  quite  steady  by  weights  attached 
to  bf  •  aboes. 

DI'VUfO-BBLL,  a  mechanical  contriv- 
ance, by  which  persons  may  descend  below 
the  anrface  of  the  water  and  remain  there 
for  some  time  without  inconveniencei   It 
la  moat  usually  made  In  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  the  smaller  and  upper  end  being 
closed  and  the  larger  open ;  and  it  is  used 
for  the  recovery  of  property  that  is  sunk  in 
vvreeka*  Ac   Of  late  years  it  lias  also  been 
nincb    employed  to  assist  in  laying  the 
/oandations  of  buildings  under  water.   To 
lllostrate  the  principle  of  this  machine, 
take  •  glass  tumbler  and  plunge  It  into 
-water  with  the  month  downwards;  you 
will  find  that  very  little  water  will  rise  Into 
the  tambler,  which  will  be  evident  if  you 
placa  »  piece  of  cork  inside;  for  its  uiH>er 
aide  will  be  perftetly  dry,  the  air  wbich  was 
In   the  tumbler  having  prevented  the  en- 
trance of  the  water.   But,  as  air  is  com- 
preealble.  it  cannot  entirely  exclude  the 
wmter,  vrhtdi  eondenses  it  a  little,  by  pres- 
sure.   Modem  improvements  have  rendered 
tbie  appantns  perfect.   The  air  pumped  in 
not  odI^  supplies  the  divers,  but  empties 
tbe  heU  of  water.    It  is  made  heavy  enough 
gf^  mink.  Itself,  and  is  so  constructed  that  it 


cannot  easily  overset,  even  if  it  meet  a 
sunken  rock.  Signals  render  communica* 
tion  between  the  divers  and  those  above 
very  simple  and  effective.  1^  letting  air 
through  a  stopcock  into  a  water-tight  com- 
partment in  the  upper  part,  the  bell  becomes 
so  light  as  to  ascend,  and  by  letting  water 
into  the  same  compartment,  the  bellls  made 
sufficiently  heavy  to  descend.  The  divers, 
therefore,  have  tbe  machine  completely  un- 
der their  own  control. 

DIYISIBILITT  (divfsiMKs.  that  may  be 
divided :  LaL),  that  property  by  which  the 
particles  of  matter  in  all  bodies  are  capable 
of  medianical  separation  or  disunion  from 
one  another.  As  it  is  evident  that  a  body 
is  extended,  so  it  is  no  less  evident  that  it 
is  divisible ;  for,  since  no  two  particles  of 
matter  can  exist  in  tbe  same  place,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  are  really  distinct  from  each 
other,  wbich  is  all  that  is  meant  by  being 
divisible.  In  this  sense,  the  least  conceiv- 
able particle  must  still  be  divisible,  since 
it  will  consist  of  parts  which  will  be  really 
disf  iiict.  Thus  fsr,  extension  may  be  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  parts,  but  with  respect  to  the  limits 
of  the  actual  divisibility  we  are  still  in  the 
dark.  That  matter  may,  even  with  tbe 
means  at  our  disposal,  be  divided  to  a  sur- 
prising extent,  is  easily  proved  by  many 
simple  experiments.  A  single  grain  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  will  com- 
municate a  flno  azure  tint  to  flvo  gallons  of 
water.  In  this  case,  the  sulphate  is  at- 
tenuated at  least  ten  million  times.  Odours 
are  capable  of  yet  wider  diffusion :  a  single 
grain  of  musk  is  sufficient  to  perfume  a 
room  for  twenty  years. 

DIVIS'ION  {divUio:  LaL\  the  act  of  se- 
parating any  entire  bodies  into  parts. 

Drvisios,  In  Arithmetic,  one  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules,  by  which  we  flnd  how 
often  a  less  number,  called  the  dtvUor,  is 
contained  in  a  greater,  called  the  dividend, 
the  number  of  times  which  the  divisor  is 
contained  in  the  dividend  being  termed  the 
muftietU. Division,  in  Music,  the  divid- 
ing the  interval  of  an  octave  into  a  num- 
ber of  less  intervals.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
divide  the  octave  perfectly,  ttiough  dlflcnr- 
ently :  when  the  fifth  is  below,  and  serves 
as  a  bass  to  the  fourth,  the  division  is  called 
harmonieal,  but  when  the  fourth  is  below 

it  is  called  artthmaieoL DivuiOH,  among 

Logicians,  the  unfolding  of  a  complex 
idea,  by  enumerating  the  simple  ideas  of 

wbich  it  is  composed. In  Rhetoric,  the 

arrangement  of  a  discourse  under  several 

heads. Divisiox,  part  of  an  army,  as  a 

brigade,  a  squadron,  or  platoon. A  part 

of  a  Oeet,  or  a  select  number  of  ships  under 
a  separate  commander,  and  distinguished 
by  a  particular  fiag. 

DIVIS'ION  OF  LA'BOUB,  In  Political 
Economy,  an  expression  employed  to  de- 
signate that  apportionment  of  occupations, 
by  meana  of  whidi  an  individual  labourer 
is  restricted  to  tiie  repeated  execution  ot 
the  same  operation,  or  at  least  of  a  small 
number  of  operations.  Adam  Smith  said 
that  the  superiority  of  civilized  nations 
over  savages  is  entirely  owing  to  this 
regulation ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  th« 
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the  stamens,  however  numerous,  are  in- 
serted Into  the  receptacle. 

DO'OO,  the  popular  name  of  an  ezUnct 
bird,  which  formerly  Ured  in  the  Mauritius, 
the  Dtdu$  inetOus  of  naturalists.  It  was  an 
imwieldy  creature,  with  short  wings  and  a 
strong  beak,  the  upper  mandible  being 
curved.  So  scanty  is  the  evidence  of  its 
former  existence,  that  some  naturalists 
have  doubted  whether  such  a  bird  as 
the  ]>odo  ever  lived.  Its  place  amongst 
the  birds  has  also  been  debated,  but  it 
would  seem  beat  dassed  with  the  ground 
pigeons. 

DOIXyNIAN,  in  Antlanity,  an  epithet 
given  to  Jupiter,  because  he  was  worshipped 
in  a  temple  built  in  the  forest  of  Oodona, 
where  was  the  mrat  celebrated,  and,  it  is 
said,  the  most  ancient  oracle  in  Greece. 

DOO  (dogghe:  DuLh  the  Oatdt  fantUiarUt 
an  animal  well  known  for  his  attachment 
to  mankind.   [See  Oavib.] 

DOO'BANB,  the  common  name  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  Apoeywumt  nat.ord. 
ApocynnueiB,  The  A,  amdroaaemiffMum  is  a 
perennial  North  American  plant,  the  root 
of  which  is  intensely  bitter  and  nauseous, 
and  is  employed  in  the  form  of  a  powder 
for  the  same  purposes  as  ^eeaeuanha, 

DOO'-DATS.    [See  Caxxo'UXJIB  DatbJ 

IXXK-FISH,  in  Ichthyology,  the  popular 
name  of  several  species  of  shark.  Although 
dog-ilsbes  rarely  venture  to  attack  mankind, 
they  commit  great  ravages  in  the  fisheries 
by  their  voracity.  The  flesh  of  all  the  spe- 
cies is  hard,  dry,  and  unpalatable,  requiring 
to  be  well  soaked  before  it  is  eaten ;  but  a 
conaiderable  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained  from 
the  liver.  The  rough  skin  of  the  SeyWum 
CahdUM,  or  common  dog-llsh.  Is  used  by 
Joiners  and  other  artificers  for  polishing 
wood,  fto. 

DOO'-BTAB,  or  SiBins,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Oamit  major 
(the  greater  dog :  Zot).  It  is  the  brightest 
of  all  the  fixed  stars. 

DOGKWOOD,  a  name  applied,  in  Bngland, 
to  any  of  the  shrubby  species  of  OnmuBt 
nat.  ord.  Oafnae^a ;  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
the  PUeidia  Brytkriaui,  nat.  ord.  Legvmi- 
fiosff.  The  former  are  mere  ornamental 
shmbfl ;  the  latter  yields  a  powerful  nar- 
cotla  The  Oortuu  ttmffuimea,  or  comet 
tree,  is  a  common  shrub  in  English  hedges. 

DOOE  iFr.\  formerly  the  title  of  the  idiief 
magistrate  in  the  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa.  The  dignity  was  elective  in  both 
plaoeSb  AtYenioe  it  continued  to  be  for  life ; 
but  at  Genoa,  from  1518  until  the  title  of 
Doge  was  abolished  in  Italy  by  the  French, 
in  1797,  it  was  held  only  for  two  years. 
Uis  power  became,  by  degrees,  very  limited. 

DOG^BB  {dogre :  Fr.)t  the  name  of  a  two- 
masted  Dutch  fishing  .vesseL  In  some  of 
our  old  statutes  we  meet  with  dogger^ment 
denoting  the  fishermen  whose  vessels  were 
of  this  description. 

DOG^BEL,  a  kind  of  loose,  irregular, 
burlesque  poetry. 

DOGMA  (Or.,  from  dokeo,  I  think),  a 
prluc{ple,maxim,  ortenet,  particularly  with 
regard  to  matters  of  faith  and  philosophy ; 
as,  the  Oogmaa  of  the  church,  the  dogiiuu  of 
Aristotle. 


DOG'MATISTS  (do^moMstfs,  from  dogmor 
ttzo,  I  lay  down  an  opinion :  Or.),  a  sect  of 
ancient  physicians,  of  which  Hippocrates 
was  the  first.  They  laid  down  definitions 
and  divisions,  reducing  diseases  to  certain 
genera,  and  those  genera  to  species,  and 
furnishing  remedies  for  them  all ;  supposing 

{principles,  drawing  conclusions,  and  apply- 
ng  those  principles  and  conclusions  to  the 
particular  diseases  under  consideratiun. 

DOrr  idvjft :  Diit),  the  ancient  Scottish 
penny-piece,  twelve  of  which  were  equal  to 
a  penny  sterling.  Two  of  them  were  equal 
to  the  bodl^t  >ix  to  the  boubee,  and  eight  to 
the  ochtson, 

DOLA'BBIFOBM  {dolabra,  an  axe ;  and 
forma,  a  form :  Cot),  hatchet-shaped.  In 
Botany,  applied  to  leaves  which  are  cylin- 
drical at  the  base,  grow  broader  at  the  up* 
per  part,  and  are  thick  on  one  edge  and  very 
thin  on  the  other. 

DOLE,  in  our  ancient  customs,  signtfled 
a  part  or  portion  of  a  meadow  where  several 
persons  had  shares.  It  now  means  a  distri- 
bution or  dealing  of  alms,  or  a  liberal  gift 
made  to  the  people  or  to  some  charitable 
institution. 

DOLIOHOOBPH'ALIO  (doUehos,  long; 
iB^pAofa,  the  head,  Or.),m  term  applied  by 
comparative  anatomists  to  skulls  of  an 
elongated  form,  such  as  those  of  negroes ; 
opposed  to  bradtyeephoHe. 

DO'LIUM  (a  very  large  jar :  £a£.),  agenua 
of  molluscs  iuliabiting  univalve  shells,  of  a 
figure  approaching  to  round,  so  as  to  seem 
distended,  and,  as  it  were,  inflated.  They 
are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  other 
seas. 

DOL'LAB,  a  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  the  value  of  about 
4«.  8d.  sterling ;  it  contains  100  cents.  In 
Prussia  the  thaler  or  dollar  is  worth  about 
8s.  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Denmark,  and  Ham- 
burg, have  also  thalert  of  diiferent  values. 
The  English  give  the  name  dollar  to  the 
Spanish  pkutrt,  worth  about  4».  id. 

DOL'LMAN,  a  kind  of  long  cassock  worn 
by  the  Turks,  hanging  down  to  the  feet, 
with  narrow  sleeves  buttoned  at  the  wrist. 

DOL'OMITB,  a  variety  of  magnesian  car- 
bonate of  lime,  so  called  from  the  French 
geologist  Dolomien.  It  belongs  to  the  Per- 
mian division  of  the  Patoosolc  period.  It 
occurs  under  considerably  diversified  as- 
pects, constituting  beds  of  very  great  ex- 
tent, end  abounding  in  the  Apennines,  the 
Tyrol,  Switserland,  and  Tuscany.  It  is  of 
various  shades  of  white;  and  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  it  is  frequently  employed 
as  marble. 

DOL'PHIN  (ddpMn :  LaL\  a  name  given 
both  to  a  genus  of  acanthopteryglous  fishes 
and  to  members  of  the  cetacean  genus  Del- 
pMnut,  The  fbrmer  Includes  the  Ooryphana 
MmvartUt  celebrated  in  poetry  for  its  disp)ay 
of  colours  when  dying,  nie  JMphini  are 
allied  to  the  porpoises. 

DOM  (dominiu,  a  lord :  Xot),  a  title  given, 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  pope ;  but,  more 
recently,  to  members  of  certain  monastic 
orders— thus  to  the  Benedictines. 

DOMB  (domus,  a  house :  Lat^t  In  Arrbl- 
tecture,  a  spherical  or  other  concave  roof, 
over  a  circular  or  polygonal  building.    A 
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tier  Donatas.  They  held  that  theirs  was 
ciie  only  pure  church*  and  that  bftptisra  and 
ordination,  unless  conferred  by  theni,  were 
Invalid.  The  Donatlsts  made  themselves 
formidable,  when  swarms  of  fanatical 
peasants,  inflamed  by  their  doctrines.  In 
348,  under  the  name  of  OircumeeUionet,  at- 
tacked the  imperial  army,  and  for  thirteen 
years  after  desolated  Mauritania  with  pil- 
lage and  mnrdier.  Martyrdom  was  ea^rly 
sought  by  them,  and  they  voluntarily  gave 
themselves  up  to  be  executed.  This  sect 
was  finally  extinguished  when  the  country 
was  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 

DO'NATITB  (do)iat{o,ag1ft :  Lot)  A  church 
or  chapel  founded  by  the  sovereign  or  by 
his  permission,  and  intended  to  be  merely 
the  gift  of  the  patron,  subject  to  his  visi- 
tation only,  and  not  that  of  the  ordinary ; 
and,  by  the  mere  act  of  donation,  vested  in 
the  clerk,  who  does  not  require  the  ordi- 
nary's leave  to  officiate.  But  If  the  patron 
once  presents  a  clerk  to  the  bishop,  he  loses 
his  privilege. Dovativb,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  properly  a  gift  made  to  the 
8<}ldierB,  as  amgiarium  was  that  made  to  the 
people. 

DON'JON  (•  turret :  Fr.),  In  Fortification, 
a  strung  tower  or  redoubt,  into  which  the 
garrison  at  an  ancient  fortress  might  re- 
treat in  case  of  necessity,  and  capitulate 
wi  th  greater  advantage. 

DOOM  PALM,  a  palm  with  fan-shaped 
leaves,  which  grows  in  Upper  Bgypt,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  way  Its  branches  grow, 
forking  and  ref orking.  The  ripe  fruit  resem- 
bles gingerbread  in  flavour,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  peasants.  The  nnt  is  eaten  by  the 
Ethiopians  before  it  is  ripe.  When  ripe,  it  is 
so  hard  as  to  serve  for  the  sockets  of  dirks. 

DOIl'IO,  an  epithet  for  anything  belong- 
ing to  the  Dorians,  an  ancient  people  of 
Greece.  The  Doric  dialect  was  broad  and 
rough,  yet  there  was  something  venerable 
and  dignified  in  Its  antique  style;  for 
which  reason  it  was  often  made  use  of  in 

solemn  odes,  &c ^The  Doaio  Obdkb  of 

Architecture  is  the  second  of  the  five  or- 
ders, being  that  between  the  Tuscan  and 
Ionic.  It  is  distinguished  for  simplicity 
and  strength,  and  is  used  in  the  gates 
of  cities  and  citadels,  on  the  outside  of 
churches,  and  in  other  situations  where 
embellishment  is  unnecessary  or  inappro- 
priate.  The  DoBio  MODB,  in  Music,  was 

the  first  of  the  authentic  measures  ox  the 
ancients,  and  grave  rather  than  gay. 

DOR'MANT  (dormio,  I  sleep:  Xat),  an 
epithet  expressive  of  a  state  of  inaction  or 
sleep,  termed  Mbemation,trom  its  taking 
place  usually  in  winter.  Hence  dormant 
animals  are  such  as  remain  several  months 
in  the  year  apparently  lifeless,  or,  at  least, 
in  utter  inactivity.  The  period  of  long 
Bleep  generally  begins  when  the  food  of 
the  animal  grows  scarce,  and  inactivity 
spreads  over  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and 
instinct  then  Impels  it  to  seek  a  safe  place 
for  the  period  of  rest.  The  bat  hides  itself 
la  dark  caves,  or  in  walls  of  decayed  build- 
ings; the  hedgehog  envelopes  itself  in 
leaves,  and  generally  conceals  itself  in  fern 
brakes ;  and  the  mannot  buries  itseU  in 
the  ground.   A  state  of  partial  torpor  takes 


place  in  the  case  of  the  common  bear,  the 
badger,  and  the  racoon.  During  this  period 
we  observe  In  the  animals,  first  a  decrease 
of  animal  heat ;  and  secondly,  that  they 
breathe  much  more  slowly  and  untnter- 
mptedly  than  at  other  times.  The  diges- 
tion also  is  much  diminished ;  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  usually  empty ;  and  even 
if  the  animals  are  awakened,  they  do  not 
manifest  symptoms  of  appetite,  except  in 
heated  rooms.  Snails  also  have  a  period  of 
inaction,  but  whilst  this  takes  place  during 
winter  in  cold  countries,  it  is  during  summer 

in  warm. Dormakt,  In   Heraldry,   the 

posture  of  a  lion,  or  any  other  beast,  lying 
along  in  a  sleeping  attitude,  with  the  head 
on  the  fore  paws,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  eoucharUt  where,  though 
the  beast  be  lying, yet  he  holds  up  his  head. 
— Dormant  (or  sleeping)  Pabtvsr,  one 
who  takes  no  share  in  the  active  business 
of  a  partnership,  but  is  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portion of  the  profits,  and  subject  to  a 
share  of  the  losses. 

DOR'MER,  or  DOR'MEITT  (same  deHv.\ 
in  Architecture,  a  window  made  in  the  roof 
of  a  building. 

DOR'MOUSB  (same  deWv.),  in  Zoology,  a 
rodent  animal,  the  Myoxua  avellanarius  of 
naturalists.  During  the  rigour  of  winter 
dormice  retire  to  their  bed  of  moss  or  dry 
leaves,  made  In  a  hollow  tree  or  under 
shrubs,  and,  rolling  themselves  up,  fall  Into 
a  torpid  or  lethargic  state,  which  lasts,  with 
little  interruption,  throughout  Ihat  cheer- 
less season.  Sometimes  they  experience  a 
short  revival,  on  a  warm,  sunny  day,  when 
they  take  a  little  food,  and  then  relapse 
into  their  former  condition. 

DOR'NOOK,  a  kind  of  figured  linen,  of 
stout  tatorle.  manufactured  for  coarse  table- 
cloths. It  derives  its  name  from  a  town  in 
Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made. 

DOR'SAL  (doraum,  the  back:  LaL),  an 
epithet  for  what  Itelongs  or  relates  to  the 
back,  as  the  dorsal  fins  of  fishes. 

DOBSIP'EROUS  idoreum,  the  back ;  and 
fero, I  bear :  Lot.), in  Botany.a  term  applied 
to  ferns  which  bear  the  spore  cases  on  the 
back  of  the  frond. 

DOSE  (dosis,  a  giving:  Or.),  In  Chemistry, 
the  quantity  of  any  substance  which  is  add- 
ed to  any  solution,  &&,  in  order  to  produce 
any  chemical  effecu 

DOS'SIL  or  DORnSEL  (dorntm,  a  back : 
LaL)t  in  Surgery,  a  pledget,  or  piece  of  lint 
made  into  a  t^llndrical  form. 

DOTH'BRBL,  a  small  grallatorial  bird,  the 
CharadriMMorineUua,  It  in  habits  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  is  mi- 
gratory, appearing  on  our  moors  and  downs 
when  going  to.  and  again  when  returning 
from,  the  breeding-place. 

DOU'BLE  EMTENa)RB  (FV.),  any  phrase 
which  has  a  covert  as  well  as  an  obvious 
meaning. 

DOU'BLE  STARS.    [See  STABS.] 

DOUB'LBT  (jy.),  among  Lapidaries,  a 
counterfeit  stone  composed  of  two  pieces 
of  crystal,  with  a  colour  between  them,  so 
that  they  have  the  same  appearance  as  if 
the  whole  substance  were  coloured.—— 
Amongst  Opticians,  a  lens  composed  of  two 
glasses. 
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I)OUB'LIK6(doMNer.  to  double:  Fr.)  a 
cape.  Is  to  nil  roand  or  pass  berond  it,  to 
that  the  point  of  Imnd  shall  sepante  the  ship 
from  her  fonner  sitnstion. 

OOVBLOOTf,  a  Bpanlsh  gold  coin  oon- 
talnlnff  two'  pistoles,  and  of  the  value  of 
16«.  Sd.  sterlingr. 

DOU'OINB  iFr.\  In  Ardiitertnie,  a  mould- 
ing, ooncaTe  above  and  eonvex  below,  serv- 
ing as  a  crmatinm  to  a  delicate  eomice. 

DOVE  (toiite.*  G€rm,\  the  popular  name 
of  birds  of  the  genns  Oattunba,  oi  which 
there  sre  four  British  species,  namely: 
the  Ting-dov9  (Columba  paiundnu),  the  larg- 
est of  the  pigeon  tribe,  so  wild  that  it  can- 
not be  domesticated;  the  Bloek-dove,  or 
common  wild  pigeon  (CL  tnuu),  which  is 
miimtory ;  the  rode^dove  {C.  Itvia),  which 
builds  in  high  clllls  near  the  sea;  and  the 
turtle-dove  {C.  Utrtiar),  also  migratory,  a  shy 
and  retired  bird,  living  in  the  woods. 

DOVBTAIL,  in  Carpentry,  the  manner  of 
fastening  boards  together  by  letting  one 
piece  into  another,  in  the  fom  of  a  dove's 
taU  spread,  or  a  wedge  reversed ;  tt  la  the 
strongest  of  all  jointings 

DOWAGER  (from  dowefi.  In  Law,  pro- 
perly a  widow  who  enjoys  a  dower ;  the 
trnn  la  applied  particularly  to  the  widows 
of  ivinees  and  noblemen.  The  widow  of  a 
king  Is  a  ameeHrdtHDOifer. 

DOWER  {dtmaire :  Fr.\  In  Law,  the  por- 
tion which  a  widow  has  of  her  husband's 
lands  and  tenemeu  t8,to  enjoy  during  her  life. 

DOWN  (dKMt :  Dan,)f  the  softestand  most 
delicate  featho*  of  birds,  particularly  of 
geese,  ducks,  and  swans,  growing  on  the 
neck  and  part  of  the  breast.  The  eider-duck 
yields  the  best  kind. Also  the  line  fea- 
thery substance  by  which  seeds  are  con- 
veyed to  a  distance  by  the  wind ;  as  In  the 
danddion  and  thistle.  This  Is  called  ponms 
by  botanists,  and  consists  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  calyx,  the  lower  part  adhering  to  the 
fruit. 

DOWNS  (dfiM^alarge  open  plain :  €ferm.\ 
banks  or  elevations  of  sand,  which  the  sea 
gathers  and  forms  along  its  shore,  and 
which  serve  it  as  a  barrier.  The  term  Is 
also  applied  to  tracts  of  naked  land  on  which 
sheep  usually  gme.  The  North  and  South 
Downs  axe  two  ranges  of  chalk  hills,  of  a 
smooth  rounded  outline,  covered  with 
short  herbage  in  the  south-east  of  England. 

Thx  D0WV8  Is  a  celebrated  roadstead 

on  the  eoast  of  Kent,  between  the  North 
and  South  Forebmds,  iHiere  both  outward 
and  homeward  bound  riilps  frequently  make 
some  stay,  and  squadrons  of  men-of-war 
rendesvous  in  time  of  war.  It  affcnds  ex- 
cellent anchorage,  and  Is  defended  hy  the 
castles  of  Deal,  Dover,  and  Sandwidi,  as 
well  as  by  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

DOWRY  (thmaire:  FrO,  the  money  or 
fortune  wbldi  the  wife  brings  her  husband 

in  marriage:   It  differs  from  dower. 

DowBT  Is  also  used.  In  a  monastic  sense, 
for  a  sum  of  money  which  is  given  with  a 
female  upon  entering  her  In  some  religions 
order. 

DOXOL'OGT  idoanioffia:  from  <toa, 
glory;  and  Iovm,  a  discourse:  Or.),  In 
Christian  worship,  a  hymn  in  pnite  of  the 
Almighty.    There  Is  the  greater  and  lesser 


doxology:  the  angelic  hymn,  'Glory  be  to 
God  <m  high,*  Ac,  is  the  greater  doxology ; 
*  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,' 
ftc:,  the  lesa. 

DRACHM',  or  DRACH'ME'  (Gr.\  from 
drasaomai,  I  grasp  with  the  hand;  and, 
therefore,  literally,  a  handful),  an  ancient 
Greek  coin  of  the  value  of  nluepence  three- 
fitrthings.  It  weighed  06*5  grains,  and  con  - 
tained  65*4  grains  pore  silver.   The  drachma 

was  originally,  no  doubt,  a  weight. 

DBAciOf  is  also  a  weight  containing  sixty 
grains,  or  the  eighth  part  of  an  oanoa  It 
Is  often  written  dram. 

DRA'OO  (firakSn,  the  dragon :  Gr.\  in  As- 
tronomy, a  constellation  In  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

DRAOON'IDiE,  a  fkmHy  of  scaly  reptiles 
found  in  India,  distinguishable  from  the 
true  lizards  by  having  a  broad  membrane 
at  each  side  of  the  body,  supported  by  their 
six  first  false  riba.  nius  a  kind  of  wing  is 
formed,  by  which,  whilst  leaping  from 
branch  to  branch,  the  animal  Is  asdsted  In 
its  flight  as  by  a  parachute.  But  it  has  no 
power  of  rising  In  the  air  like  a  bat. 

DRA'OO  TOO^ANS  (a  flying  dragon :  £a#J, 
a  meteor  In  eold  marshy  countries,  con- 
sisting of  phosphuretted  or  csrbaretted 
hydrogen,  which,  under  certain  eondltlona, 
becomes  luminous. 

DRACUN'CULUS  (a  dhn.  of  draco,  a  dra- 
gon :  LaL),  in  Botany,  a  species  of  Arum, 
a  plant  with  a  long  stalk,  spotted  like  the 

belly  of  a  serpent. DaAOUircnLi,  long 

slender  worms,  which  breed  In  the  muscu- 
lar parts  of  the  arms  and  legs.  They  are 
called  Outnea  worms,  being  common  among 
the  natives  of  Guinea.  [See  Guihba  WouiJ 

DRAFT,  In  Commerce,  a  bill  dnwn  by 
one  person  upon  another,  for  a  sum  of 

money. In  Military  affairs,  the  selecting 

or  detaching  of  soldien  from  an  army  or 
from  a  military  posL  Also,  the  act  <^ 
drawing  men  to  serve  In  the  militfaL 

DRAG'OMAN  (ptrgeman,  he  has  Interpre- 
ted:  Arab.),  an  interpreter  in  the  East.  Tbe 
term  Is  applied  particularly  to  one  whose 
office  Is  to  Interpret  for  the  European 
ambaasadora  at  the  Ottoman  court. 

DRAG'ON  {drakOn:  Or.},  a  fabulous 
winged  serpent,  frequently  mentioned  In 
the  romances  of  the  middle  ages. 

DRAG'ON-FLy,  tbe  popular  name  of 
many  species  of  neuropterous  Insects  as- 
signed hy  naturalists  to  severs]  genera,  Li- 
bettula,  ie.  Their  elegant  forms  and  bright 
coloun  render  them  beautiful  objects  on  a 
sunny  day.  They  deposit  their  eggs  In  water, 
and  they  continue  In  that  element  for  the 
two  yeare  during  which  they  remain  In  the 
larva  and  pupa  state.  According  to  Leuweu- 
hoek  there  are  more  than  11,000  lenaea  in 
each  eye  of  a  dragon-fly. 

DRAG'ONET,  the  CaOUmiifmua  Z^rra,  an 
acanthopteryglous  fish  wlrh  a  slender  body, 
coloured  with  yellow,  blue,  and  white.  It 
inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  the  German 
Ocean.      

DRAGONNE'E  {FrX  In  Heraldry,  the  term 
for  a  lion  or  other  beast,  whose  upper  half 
resembles  a  Hon,  Ac,  but  the  lower  the 
hinder  part  of  a  dragon. 

DRAG'ON*S-BLOOD,    a    reslnona    )«tc« 
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jbtained  by  lorlslon  from  Beveral  plaati 
found  between  the  tropics,  chiefly  Bpecles 
of  Calamus,  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
of  palms,  and  the  Dragon's-blood  Tree,  Dror 
ecma  Draeo,  belonging  to  the  order  of  LOi- 
acem.  It  is  opaque,  of  a  deep  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  brittle ;  and  has  a  smooth 
and  shining  ooncholdal  fracture.  Its  taste 
is  slightly  astringent ;  and  when  burnt,  it 
emits  an  odour  somewhat  like  benzoin.  It 
Is  employed  chiefly  for  tingelng  spirit  and 
turpentine  ramidies,  for  preparing  gold 
lacquer,  and  for  staining  marble,  to  which 
It  gives  a  red  tinge.  It  was  formerly  in 
iiigb  repute  as  a  medicine, but  at  present  is 
very  little  used. 

DRAG'OITS  HBAD,  the  Dmeoeephahttn,  a 
genus  of  plants  with  many  species,  most  of 

tbem  berbaoeons. Dbaoov's  Hbad  axd 

Tail,  the  name  glren  by  astrologers  to  the 
points  of  the  ecliptic  plane  crossed  by  the 
moon  In  its  orbits,  to  the  former  of  which 
they  ascribe  good  fortune,  and  to  the  latter, 
bad. 

DRAGOOO?  (dragon:  Fr.\  a  kind  of  light 
horseman,  flrst  employed  In  France.  They 
were  to  flght  either  In  or  out  of  the  line, 
in  a  body  or  singly,  chiefly  on  horseback, 
but,  if  neeessary,  on  foot  also ;  but  experi- 
ence proving  that  they  did  not  answer  the 
end  designed,  they  ceased  to  be  used  in 
infantry  service,  and  now  form  a  useful 
kind  of  cavalry,  mounted  on  horses  too 
heavy  for  the  hussars  and  too  light  for  the 
cuirassiers. 

DRAM'A  (literally  a  deed :  Or,),  the  name 
of  nil  compositions  adapted  for  recitation 
and  action  on  tbe  stage,  whether  tragedy, 
comedy,  opera,  or  farce,  in  which  are  dis- 
played, for  instruction  and  amusement, 
those  passions,  feelings,  errors,  and  virtues 
of  the  human  race,  which  are  found  in  real 
life.  The  elements  of  the  dramatic  art 
are  obeenred  among  all  nations,  and  every 
people  wbich  has  made  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion has,  at  the  same  time,  shown  some  taste 
for  it.  It  ia  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  period  when  theatrical  amusements 
were  flrst  introduced  into  England:  but 
they  are  mentioned  as  having  existed  very 
early  by  William  Fitz-Stephen,  a  monk  of 
Canterbury,  in  bis  2)e8er<]>tio  nobilUtima 
civiiatU  Lundonoe,  written  soon  after  the 
year  1170 ;  and  her  success  has  been  such, 
that  she  has  produced  the  dramatic  genius 
who  has  surpassed  all  ancient  and  modem 
writers  in  universality  of  conception  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature— our  unrivalled 
Shakspere.  In  the  beginning  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  when  everything  noble  was  buried 
under  the  deluge  of  barbarism,  the  dramatic 
art  was  lost,  or  existed  only  among  the 
lower  daaees  of  the  people,  in  plays  Impro- 
vised at  certain  festivals— for  Instance,  at 
the  carnival.  These  were  attacked  as  hea- 
thenlsta,tmmoral,  and  Indecent  exhibitions ; 
but  the  favour  which  they  enjoyed  among 
the  people,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  in- 
duced die  clergy  to  eneoursge  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions founded  on  sul^ects  from  sacred 
history.  These  liggteriet,  as  they  were  at 
that  time  denominated,  were  followed  by  a 
species  of  the  drama,  styled  MoraUtle$,  In 
which  tlie  senses,  passions,  aiEections,  vir- 


tues, and  vices  were  personified,  and  con- 
stituted the  characters.  As  the  moralities 
were  contrived  to  entertain  as  well  as  in- 
struct, some  dawnlngs  of  poetry  were  soon 
exhibited,  with  occasional  attempts  at  wit 
and  humour,  which  naturally  iutroduced 
eomedy. 

DRA'MATIS  PERSO'NJB  (the  eharactera 
in  the  play:  Lai.),  the  characters  repre- 
sented In  a  drama. 

DRATEBY  (draperie :  Fr.),  in  Sculpture 
and  Painting,  the  representation  of  the 
clothing  of  human  figures ;  also  hangings, 
tapestry,  and  curtains. 

DRASTICS  (drastilcos,  that  which  acts 
promptly:  Or.),  medicines  which  ojterate 
speedily  and  effectually. 

DRAUGHT  idragan,  to  draw :  Sax.),  in 
Architecture,  the  delineation  of  any  in- 
tended building,  Ac In  Navigation,  the 

depth  of  water  necessary  to  float  a  vessel, 
or  the  depth  to  which  a  ship  sinks  when 

laden ;  as,  a  ship  of  ten  feet  draught 

DBAUOHT8,  an  amusing  game  played  by 
two  persons  with  twelve  men  on  each  side, 
on  a  chequered  board  like  the  chess-board. 

Dkauoht  Hooks,  the  iron  hooks  fixed 

on  the  cheeks  of  a  cannon  carriage,  used  in 
drawing  the  gun  backwards  and  forwards. 

DRAWBACK,  In  Commerce,  a  terra  used 
to  signify  the  remitting  or  paying  back  of 
the  duties  previously  paid  on  a  commodity, 
on  Its  being  exported,  so  that  it  may  be 
sold  in  a  foreign  market  on  the  same  terms 
as  if  it  had  not  been  taxed  at  all.  By  this 
expedient,  merchants  are  enabled  to  export 
commodities  loaded  at  home  with  heavy 
duties,  and  to  sell  them  abroad  on  the  same 
terms'  as  those  brought  from  countries 
where  they  are  not  taxed. — In  a  popular 
sense,  drawback  signifies  any  loss  of  advan- 
tage or  deduction  from  profit. 

DRAWER,  and  DRAWEE  (dragon,  to 
draw :  Sax.),  in  Commerce,  the  dratcer  is  he 
who  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  or  an  order 
for  the  payment  of  money :  and  thedraires, 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn. 

DRAWaNG  (same  deriv.),  the  art  of  re- 
presenting the  appearances  of  objects  upon 
a  flat  surface,  so  as  to  exhibit  their  form 
and  shadow,  situation,  distance,  &e.   [See 

PAIKTIirO,  PlBflPBOnVli,  &C.] 

DREAM  (tratan  :  Oerm.),  a  series  of  men- 
tal impressions  occurring  to  a  sleeping  per- 
son, and  which,  therefore,  are  not  under 
the  command  of  reason.  Dreams  have  been 
referred  to  various  causes:  among  others, 
to  direct  Impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense 
during  sleep ;  to  the  absence  of  a  power  to 
test  the  Inaccurate  conclusions  drawn  from 
one  set  of  impressionsby  other  impressions ; 
to  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans ;  to  a  less  restrained  action  of  the 
mental  faculties ;  to  the  suspension  of  voli- 
tion while  the  powers  of  sensation  continue, 
&c  In  health  there  is  a'^less  tendency  to 
dream  than  in  disease ;  in  the  earlier  than 
in  the  later  periods  of  life :  and  the  very 
act  of  dreaming  shows  that  the  brain  is  not 
enjoying  a  complete  state  of  rest.  They 
have  been  frequently  ascribed  by  the  super- 
stitious to  supernatural  agency,  especially 
when  there  has  been  any  coincidence  be> 
tween  a  dream  and  an  external  event. 
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DREDGING  {dragan^  to  draff :  /Sokb.),  the 

{process  of  catching  oysters,  by  the  remov- 
ng  or  dragging  mad  with  dredges,  && 

DaBDonro-iiACHiKK,  an  engine  used  to  take 
np  mud  or  gnvel  from  the  bottom  of  rivers, 
docks,  &c 

DRBS'SINGS  {dreaatTf  to  trim  np :  IVJ,  In 
Architectnre,  mouldings  round  doore,  win* 
dows,  and  the  like. 

DRIFT,  a  heap  of  any  matter  driven  to* 

gether;  as,  a  drift  of"  snow  or  sand. 

Drift,  in  Mining,  a  passage  cut  under  the 
earth,  betwixt  shaft  and  shaft,  or  turn  and 

turn. In  Geology,  a  superfldal  deposit  of 

fragments  of  rock  fre>]uently  brought  from 
a  considerable  distance,  along  with  mud, 

sand,  and  clay. Dbivt,  in  Navigation, 

the  angle  which  the  line  of  a  ship's  motion 
makes  with  the  nearest  meridian,  when  she 
drives  with  her  side  to  the  waves  and  is 

not  governed  by  the  helnu Drift-bail, 

a  sail  used  under  water,  veered  out  right 
ahead  by  sheets,  as  other  sails  are.  It  serves 
to  keep  the  ship's  head  right  upon  the  sea 
in  a  storm,  and  to  hinder  her  driving  too 

fast  in  a  current. A  boat  is  also  said  to 

driflt  or  to  go  adriflt  when  it  floats  on  the 
water  without  any  one  to  row  or  steer  it. 

DRILL  (driUent  to  turn  In  a  circle :  Oer.X 
fn  Mechanics,  a  small  instrument  for  mak- 
ing such  holes  as  punches  will  not  con- 
veniently produce.  Drills  are  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  used  by  smiths,  tumen,  and 

machinists. A  dog-like  baboon,  the  Cy- 

noeephaluB  leueopkenu  of  naturalists.  It  Is 
a  native  of  Guinea. To  Drill,  In  a  mili- 
tary sense,  is  to  teach  and  train  recruits  to 

their  duty  by  frequent  exercise Drill- 

uxo,  in  Husbandry,  a  mode  of  putting  seed 
Into  the  ground  by  a  machine  called  a  drill 
pUmght  which  makes  channels  in  the  ground 
and  lets  the  seed  into  them,  so  that  it 
comes  up  in  rows,  in  which  the  plants  are 
at  regular  distances  from  each  other. 

DROM'BDARY  (drnmedartua :  Lot.;  from 
dronias :  Or.)    [See  Caxbl.] 

DRONE,  the  male  of  the  honey-bee.  It  is 
larger  than  the  working  bee^  but  less  than 
the  queen  bee.  The  drones  make  no  honey : 
and,  after  living  a  few  weeks,  they  are 
killed  or  driven  from  the  hive. 

DROP  (tnnfen :  Germ.),  a  small  portion 
of  any  fluid  In  a  spherical  form  ;  an,  a  drop 
of  water,  a  drop  of  laudanum,  ftc  In  Phar- 
macy, 60  drops  are  equal  to  the  quantity 
flUlng  a  teaspoon.  — The  part  of  a  gallows 
which  sustains  a  criminal  before  he  is 
executed,  and  which  suddenly  drops  after 

the  rope  is  attached  to  hip  neck. To  drop 

astern,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to  slacken 
the  velocity  of  aveaeel  tolet  another  pass  her. 

DROPSY  (hydrops:  Lot;  from  hudSr, 
water :  Or.\  in  Medidne,  an  unnatural  col- 
lection of  watery  humour,  either  through- 
out the  whole  body  or  in  some  part  of  it ; 
as  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  occurs 
most  frequently  in  persons  who  are  debili- 
tated by  disease.  The  dropsy  takes  dlife- 
rent  names,  according  to  the  iiart  affected : 
IS,  AscUss,  or  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  ;  Hy- 
drocephalus, dropsy  of  the  brain  or  water  In 
Ihe  head,  &o. 

DROSniRA  idroseros:  Qr.\  In  Botany,  a 
genus  of  herbaceous  bog  plants,  nat.  ord. 


DroneraeeoB.  They  are  of  small  size,  and  are 
found  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  two 
species  being  natives  of  Britain.  The  leaves 
are  furnished  with  glandulous  haln,  which 
discharge  a  viscid  juice.  A  drop  of  this  Is 
to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  each  haJr  during 
the  hottest  day.  The  haire  are  irritable, 
and  contract  when  touched. 

DROSOM'BTER  (drosos,  dew ;  and  metron, 
a  measure :  Or.),  an  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  dew  which  falls.  It 
consists  of  a  balance,  one  end  of  which  is 
furnished  with  a  plate  to  receive  the  dew, 
the  other  containing  a  weight  protected 
from  it; 

DROWNING  (dnmenian,  to  drown :  8ax.\ 
Death  by  drowning  ensues  from  respiration 
havlngbeen  stopped,  and  not  from  any  water 
having  got  Into  the  lungs,  this  being  pre- 
vented by  the  glottis.  If  a  man,  unable  tc 
swim,  falls  Into  the  water,  he  instinctive!/ 
makes  every  exertion  to  escape  from  It ;  for 
a  time  he  struggles,  but  at  last  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  sinks.  His  agitation  leads  hint 
to  n^lect  obvious  means  of  safety.  The 
body,  when  the  lungs  are  properly  filled  with 
air,  Is  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the  water ; 
and  would.  If  the  lungs  were  not  exhausted 
by  his  struggles,  easily  float.  Hence,  if  he 
were  to  lie  quietly  on  his  back,  his  month 
would  be  above  water.  The  directions 
given  by  the  London  Humane  Society  for 
the  treatment  of  persons  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation  ought  to  be  kept  fn 
every  house,  and  known  by  every  indi- 
vidual ;  and  in  all  cases  medical  assistance 
should  be  immediately  sent  for.  In  the 
meantime,  avoid  all  rough  usage,  and  at- 
tend to  the  following  eatdlons :  never  bold 
the  body  np  bv  the  feet;  nor  roll  it  on 
casks ;  nor  mb  ft  with  salts  or  spirits  ;  nor 
Injoct  tobacco-emoke  or  Infusion  of  tobacco : 
but  convey  It  carefully,  with  the  head  and 
shouldera  supported  in  a  raised  position,  to 
the  nearest  house :  strip  It  and  rub  It  dry ; 
then  wrap  It  In  hot  blankets,  and  place  it 
in  a  warm  bed,  in  a  warm  chamber;  put 
bladdera  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated 
bricks,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  and  foment  the  body  with 
hot  flannels ;  but  if  possible  Immerse  It  in  a 
warm  bath,  as  hot  as  the  band  can  besar 
without  pain,  as  this  is  preferable  to  the 
other  means  of  restoring  warmth.  Do  not, 
however,  suspend  the  use  of  the  other 
means  at  the  same  time.  These  observa- 
tions are  recommended  in  the  absence  of  a 
medical  practitioner.  The  treatment  re- 
commended by  the  society  Is  to  be  perstf- 
vered  in  three  or  four  houn ;  for  it  Is  a  very 
erroneous  opinion,  that  persons  are  irre- 
coverable because  life  does  not  soon  make 
its  appearance:  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  after  an  immeralon  of  four  or 
flve  minutes,  the  chances  of  recovery  are 
very  remote. 

DRUG  {dreg:  Sax.),  a  general  name  for 
substances  used  in  medicine,  sold  and  fre> 
quently  compounded  by  the  druggists.    It 

Is  also  applied  to  dyeing  materials. Itt 

Commerce,  any  article  lying  on  hand,  or 
become  unsaleable,  is  called  a  drug. 

DRUG'GET  (same  deriv,  because  Ifglit,  »« 
if  dried  up),  a  coarse  woollen  fabric,  !!•««• 
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for  covering  carpets,  and  sometimes  as  an 
article  of  clothing  by  females  of  the  poorer 
classeSk 

DRU'IDS  (Druides:  Lot),  the  priests  of 
Che  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls.  Csesar  is 
the  first  writer  who  tells  us  of  the  Druids. 
They  presided  over  religious  observances 
and  sacrifices,  taught  youth,  decided  con- 
troversies, chose  a  president  by  election, 
held  a  great  meeting  once  a  year,  made 
great  osier  images,  in  which  human  beings 
were  burned  as  sacrifices,  had  traditions 
about  astronomy,  the  power  of  the  gods,  and 
the  nature  of  things.  The  younger  Pliny 
added  to  thia  information  that  the  mistle- 
toe was  a  sacred  plant  with  them,  and  that, 
clad  in  white  robes,  they  cut  it  with  a  golden 
sickle,  performing  certain  ceremonies.  The 
oak  was  their  sacred  tree,  and  th^  lived 
amongst  groves  of  it.  Hence  be  derives 
Druid  from  dnu,  the  Greek  for  an  oak. 
Tacitus,  In  a  famous  passage,  has  described 
the  Invasion  of  Anglesea  by  Suetonius, 
when  the  Roman  soldiers  were  met  by 
Druids,  who,  with  hands  extended  upwards, 
uttered  awful  prayers,  and  called  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods.  When  the  Island 
was  conquered,  the  snored  groves  were  hewn 
down.  The  connection  of  the  Druids  with 
altars  and  circles  of  stones,  like  Stonehenge, 
rests  on  nothing  historical,  for  no  ancient 
book  contains  anything  to  bring  the  two 
together.  Not wl  thstandln  g  the  great  num- 
ber of  volumes  written  about  the  DrtUds, 
very  little  Is  known  about  them  beyond 
what  Is  mentioned  above,  and  In  this  age  of 
Investigation  there  are.  some  who  think 
that  the  whole  subject  1»  mythical,  so  ob- 
scure and  Indefinite  is  the  infonuatlan 
transmitted  to  vs. 

DRUM  itrummel:  (Term.),  a  military  musi- 
cal instrument  In  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
hollow  within  and  covered  at  the  ends 
with  vellum,  which  1«  stretched  or  slack- 
ened at  pleasure  by  means  of  small  cords 
and  sliding  knots.  If  Is  beat  upon  with 
sticks.  Drums  are  sometimes  made  of 
brass,  but  commonly  of  wood^  Kettle- 
drums are  hollow  hemispheres,  and  are 
used  In  pairs;  one  of  them  being 
tuned  to  the  key  note,  and  the  other  to 
the  fifth  of  the  key.  There  are  several 
beats  of  the  dram,  as  the  Chamcuie,  BeveHUt 

Setreat,  ftc. Dbum,  in  Architecture,  the 

upper  part  of  a  cupola,  usually  below  the 
dome;    also   the  base  of  the  Oorlnthlan 

capital. TOliju  of  thb  Eab,  the  hollow 

part  of  the  ear,  behind  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum;  which  latter  Is  a  tense 
membrane  closing  the  external  passage 
of  the  ear,  and  reoelviag  the  vibrations 
of  the  air. 

DRUlTMOmyS  LIGHT,  the  name  given 
to  the  light  produced  by  directing  a  stream 
of  oxygen  gas,  passing  through  the  flame  of 
alcohol,  upon  a  small  ball  of  quick  lime.  It 
derives  Its  name  from  Its  inventor. 

DRUPE  idrupa,  an  over  ripe  olive :  Lot), 
in  Botany,  a  suceulent  fruit,  such  as  the 
Cherry,  plum,  apricot,  and  date.  The  hard 
endoearp,  forming  the  stone,  and  contain- 
ing a  single  seed  or  kernel,  is  surrounded  by 
the  iiMsoearp,  which  Is  usually  pulpy,  but  In 
the  almond  Is  of  a  rough  texture.    The 


epicarp  forms  the  skin  of  the  fmlt.  Dru- 
paceous Is  an  epithet  applied  to  plants  bear* 
ing  drupes. 

DRUSE,  in  Mining,  a  cavity  in  a  rocx, 
having  its  interior  surface  studded  with 
crystals  or  filled  with  water. 

DRY' ADS  (2>rua9,  from  drtM,  an  oak : 
Or.)t  In  the  Heathen  Mythology,  deities  or 
nymphs,  which  the  ancients  believed  to 
inhabit  groves  and  woods.  They  differed 
from  the  Hamadryadit  these  latter  being 
attached  to  some  particular  tree  with 
which  they  were  born,  and  with  which  they 
died ;  whereas  the  Dryada  were  goddesses 
of  trees  and  woods  in  general. 

DRY-ROT,  a  minute  fungus  which  grows 
In  timber,  decomposes  Its  fibres,  and  pro- 
duces rapid  decay.  Dry-rtii  is  so  called  by 
archltecia  in  contradistinction  only  to  the 
more  usual  circumstances  of  deoay  to  which 
wood  is  liable.  Many  methods  have  been 
proposed  for  rendering  wood,  and  the  va- 
rious substances  consisting  of  woody  fibre, 
inoapable  of  being  affected  by  dry-rot: 
the  most  effectual  is  the  saturating  them 
with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

DU'AL  idiuaiia,  that  contains  two :  LatX 
a  name  given  by  Grammarians  to  a  parti- 
cular form  of  the  nouns,  to  indicate  that 
two  of  the  things  designated  are  referred 
to,  the  plural  form  referring  to  more  than 
two.  The  Greek  language  has  a  dual  number. 

DU'ALISM  (same  dertv.),  the  philosophi- 
cal exposition  of  the  nature  of  things  by 
the  adoption  of  two  dissimilar  primitive 
principles,  not  derived  from  each  other.  It 
Is  the  most  striking  feature  In  all  the  early 
Greek  cosmogonies,  and  that  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  them  from  the  Oriental. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  most  eminent  of 
those  who  maintained  it  were  the  Pytha- 
goreans, and,  among  the  modems  the 
followers  of  Descartes.  Those  holding 
matter  and  spirit  as  distinct,  in  opposition 
to  the  materialists,  are,  in  some  sense, 

dMalUta, In  Theology,  the  ManlchsBan 

doctrine  of  two  principles,  the  good  and  the 
wU.  Also,  the  high  Oalvinlstic,  which  holds 
that  all  mankind  are  divided,  by  the  arbi- 
trary decree  of  God,  into  .two  classes,  the 
tied  and  reprdbaU. 

iyO(yiL'T  iducato :  itoZ.— because  coined  by 
dukes),  a  gold  coin,  coined  in  Austria,  Den- 
mark, Hamburg.  Hanover,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Sweden.  The  values  differ  in  the  dif- 
ferent states,  ranging  from  78. 6d.to9a.6d, 

DU'OES  TE'OUM  (bring  with  thee :  iot), 
in  Law,  a  clause  In  a  subpoena,  commanding 
a  person  to  bring  with  him  to  the  trial 
of  an  action,  books  and  papers  which  the 
party  who  issues  the  subpoena  may  think 
mat«rlal  to  his  purpose. 

DUOK'WBBD  or  DUCK'S'-MBAT,  the 
popular  name  uf  some  plants  growing  in 
ditches  and  stagnant  waters,  and  serving  as 
food  for  ducks  and  geese.  There  are  four 
species  indigenous  to  Britain.  They  belong 
to  the  genus  Lemna,  nat.  ord.  Pigtiacece. 

DUCTT  (ductus,  a  leading :  Xot),  in  Medi- 
cine, any  vessel  or  tube  in  the  animal  body 
by  which  the  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  &c^,  are 
carried  from  one  part  to  another.  Also,  the 
vessels  of  plants  in  which  the  sap  is  con« 
veyed.  ^ 
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DUCTIL'ITT  iduetiUs,  capable  of  being 
drawn :  Lot),  that  property  of  metals  which 
renders  them  capable  of  being  extended 
by  hammering,  or  of  being  drawn  Into  wire 
without  breaking.  In  general,  ductility  de- 
pends, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  on  tem- 
perature. Metals  which,  like  zinc,  are  very 
ductile  at  one  temperature,  may  be  quite 
the  contrary  at  another.  The  ductility  of 
gold  Is  very  great :  It  may  be  reduced  to  a 
leaf  only  the  282,000th  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  a  particle  of  gold  not  exceeding 
the  500,000th  of  a  grain  in  weight  can  be 
made  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
By  drawing  a  compound  wire,  consisting  of 
platinum  covered  externally  with  silver, 
and  afterwards  dissolving  off  the  sliver. 
Dr.  Wollaston  obtained  a  platinum  wire 
only  the  90,000th  of  an  Inch  in  diameter. 
When  the  diameter  was  only  the  18,000th 
of  an  inch,  it  supported  a  weight  of  a  grain 
and  one-third. 

DU'EL  (diialZitm,  a  contest  between  two : 
£at),  originally  a  combat  between  two 
persons,  authorized  by  the  law,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth, but  nowa  premeditated 
battle  between  two  persons  on  some  private 
quarrel,  in  which,  if  death  ensue,  both  the 
principal  and  the  seconds  are  guilty  of 
murder. 

DUENTTA,  the  chief  lady-in-waiting  to 
the  Queen  of  Sp^n.  Also,  an  elderly  wo- 
man, holding  a  middle  rank  between  a 
governess  and  a  companion,  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  younger  ladles  In  Span- 
ish families.  . 

DUET,  or  DUETTO  (Ral;  from  d»io, 
two :  LaL)t  in  Music,  a  song  or  piece  for 
two  performers. 

DU'GONO,  a  cetaceous  mammal,  allied  to 
the  Manatee,  and  living  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
where  it  feeds  on  searweed.  It  is  the  HaUr 
tore  dugong  of  naturalists. 

DUKE  {dux,  a  leader :  LaL),  a  sovereign 
prince  In  Germany,  and  the  highest  title  of 
honour  in  England.    His  consort  is  called  a 

duchess. In  England,  among  the  Saxons, 

the  commanders  of  armies,  ftc.,  were  called 
dukes  (dttCM),  without  aqy  addition,  till 
Edward  III.  made  his  son,  the  Black  Prince, 
duke  of  Oomwall,  after  whom  other  dukes 
were  made  in  the  same  manner,  the  title 
descending  to  their  posterity.  Duke,  at 
present,  is  a  mere  title  of  dignity,  without 
giving  any  domain,  territory,  or  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  place  from  whence  It  is  taken.' 

DULCAMA'RA  (dideis,  sweet ;  and  ama- 
rtM,  bltt«r:  Lai.),  the  commontooody nifffUr 
shade.   [See  Bittkrhswkrt.] 

DUL'CIMER  {dulcis,  sweet :  LaL\  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  used  by  the  Jews,  but  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  known.  Also,  in 
more  modem  times,  an  instrument  played 
by  striking  brass  wires  with  small  sticks. 

DULOCRACY  {.dotUokratia :  from  doulos, 
a  slave ;  and  kratos,  power :  Or.),  a  govern- 
ment in  which  slaves  and  the  lowest  order 
of  the  people  have  the  power. 

DULSE,  the  common  name  of  an  edible 
searweed,  the  Ekodymenia  pcUmata  of  bota- 
nists. 

PUMB'NESS  (stumm,  dumb :  Oerm.).  The 
most  general  cause  of  this  is  the  want 
of  the  sense  of  bearing.    Sometimes,  bow- 


ever,  it  arises  from  injury  to  the  lin- 
gual nerves,  or  from  general  or  local  de- 
bility. The  loss  of  hearing,  though  it  hap- 
pen in  early  life,  after  speech  has  once  been 
attained,  does  not  produce  dumbness.  Even 
the  loss  of  the  tongue  does  not  altogether 
incapacitate  from  speaking.  Great  atten- 
tion has  been  bestowed  latterly  on  methods 
of  instructing  the  dumb  in  the  various 
arts  and  sciences,  and  even  in  languages, 
with  great  success ;  and  such  persons  are 
now  able  not  only  to  converse  with  facility 
by  signs,  but  to  devote  themselves,  as  an 
amusement  or  means  of  support,  to  litera- 
ture and  science. 

DUNES  {Ang.  Sax.\  low  hills  of  movable 
sand,  very  common  in  different  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Gontinent. 
Fine  sand,  blown  from  the  sea,  accumu- 
lates when  it  meets  with  rocks,  stumps  of 
trees,  or  other  obstacles.  These  hillocks, 
by  the  continual  action  of  the  same  cause, 
are  urged  on,  and  their  inroads  often  pro- 
duce the  most  destructive  effects.  One  de- 
partment of  Prance,  the  liondes,  has  been 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  them.  During  vio- 
lent hurricanes,  their  progress  is  so  rapid, 
that  they  almost  instantaneously  cover  en- 
tire villages,  fields,  and  gardens.  The  best 
barriers  against  them  are  such  trees  and 
shrubs  as  are  known  to  thrive  in  a  barren 
soil :  these  both  fix  them  and  prevent  any 
further  encroachment  of  the  sand. 

DUN'NAGB,  any  loose  or  light  material, 
such  as  wool,  used  as  a  bed  in  the  stowage 
of  heavy  articles. 

DUODE'CIM  ALS  (duodeeimtts,  the  twelfth : 
LaDt  in  Arithmetic,  numbers  proceeding 
from  multiplications  by  twelve,  in  the  same 
way  as  decimals  proceed  from  multiplica- 
tions by  ten. Also,  a  rule  in  Arithmetic, 

by  which  the  contents  of  any  surface  or 
solid  are  found,  by  multiplying  together 
its  linear  dimensions,  expressed  in  feet, 
inches,  and  lines.  It  Is  much  used  by  arti- 
ficers, and  Is  called  likewise  cross-mutti- 
plieation. 

DUODE'CIMO  (dttodedm,  twelve:  Lat.\ 
abbreviated  to  12mo,  having  or  consisting 
of  twelve  leaves  to  a  sheet ;  or  a  book  in 
which  a  sheet  is  folded  six  times,  so  as  to 
have  twenty-four  pageSb 

DUODB'NUM  {duodeai,  twelve  each :  LaLy, 
in  Anatomy,  the  first  of  the  small  intes- 
tines in  vertebrate  animals,  where  the  bile 
and  the  pancreatic  juice  are  mixed  with 
chyme.  It  received  this  name  from  the 
older  anatomists,  on  account  of  their  har- 
ing  remarked  it  to  be,  in  some  animals,  of 
a  length  eqnal  to  about  the  breadth  of 
twelve  Jlnifgrs  :  but  this  measure  is  generally 
inapplicable. 

DU'PION  (doppiOt  double :  AoL),  a  double 
cocoon,  formcNl  by  two  or  more  silk- 
worms. 

DU'PLB  (duplies,  double:  Lat.\  among 
mathematicians,  an  epithet  applied  to.  a 
ratio  where  the  antecedent  term  is  doable 
the  consequent:  thus,  the  ratio  of  8  to  4 

Is  a  duple  ratio. Subduplb  Batio    is 

just  the  reverse  of  the  f  ormar,  or  as  l  to  a. 
Such  is  4  to  8,  or  6  to  U. 

DU'PLICATB  {duplieo,  I  double :  Lat.y,  a 
copy  or  transcript. Doflicatb  PaopoBr 
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Tioy,  or  Ratio,  Is  the  proportloD  of  the 
square  of  one  number  Co  che  square  of  an- 
other. 

DUTLIOATURE  (same  deriv.\  In  Ana> 
tomy,  the  fold  of  a  membrane  of  a  vessel. 

DU'RA  MATER  (the  hard  mother :  LaL), 
In  Anatomy,  the  membrane  between  the 
tMMies  of  the  sknll  and  the  brain,  and  also 
dividing  the  latter  Into  parts.  The  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  were  called  matrea,  or 
mothers,  by  the  older  anatomists,  because 
they  supposed  the  other  membranes  to  be 
derived  from  them. 

DURANTE  iLat.\  In  Law,  during:  as 
durante  bene  placUo,  during  pleasure;  dur 
rante  mfnore  cetate,  during  minority;  du- 
rante  vttA,  during  life. 

DVR'BAR  (/nd.),  a  eovrt  held  by  the 
flrovemor-genoral,  or  by  the  native  princes 
of  India,  on  some  state  occasion. 

DURESS'  {duriOea,  harshness:  Xot),  in 
Law,  restraint  or  compulsion;  as  where 
a  person  is  wrongfully  Imprisoned,  or  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  contrary  to  law ;  or  is 
threatened  to  be  killed,  wounded,  or  beaten, 
till  he  executes  a  deed  or  signs  a  writing 
intended  to  bind  him.  Any  bond,  deed, 
or  other  obligation,  obtained  under  du- 
ress, will  be  void  In  law ;  and  in  an  action 
brought  on  the  execution  of  any  such  deed, 
the  party  may  plead  that  It  wat  obtained 
by  daress. 

DUTCH  LIQ'UID  (or  chloride  of  hydro- 
carbon).a  name  for  the  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  oleflant  gas,  which  combine  In  equal 
measores  even  In  the  dark.  It  Is  a  heavy 
oily  liquid,  with  a  sweetish  taste. 

DUTY  (dd.  owed :  Fr.),  In  Commerce,  any 
tax  or  impost ;  a  sum  of  money  required  by 
government  to  be  paid  on  the  Importation, 
exportation,  or  consumption  of  goods. 

DUUMHTIRI  (duoi  two ;  and  virL  men : 
Lat)t  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  general  appel- 
lation given  to  magistrates,  commissioners, 
and  officers,  where  two  were  joined  toge- 
ther In  the  same  function.    The  office,  dig- 
nity,  or   government  of  two  men  thus 
associated,  was  called  a  duumviraU. — The 
Duumviri  eapUalee  were  the  judges  In  cri- 
minal cattses.    Prom  their  sentence  it  was 
Uwful  to  appeal  to  the  people,  who  alone 
had  the  power  of  condemning  a  citizen  to 
death.   The  Duumviri  juri  dicundo  were  the 
highest  magistrates  In  municipal  towns. 
The  Duumviri  perduMionie  were  appointed 
to  try  those  accused  of  perduelUoj  or  tT&^r 
son.    The  Duumviri  munieipalee  were  two 
magistrates  In  some  cities  of  the  empire, 
answering  to  the  consuls  at  Rome ;  they 
were  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  the  decur 
rUmea ;  their  office  usually  lasted  Ave  years, 
upon  which  account  they  were  frequently 
termed  quimquennatea    moffiatratua.     The 
Duumviri  navaUa  were  the  commissaries  of 
the  fleet :  the  duty  of  their  office  consisted 
In  issuing  orders  for  the  fitting  of  ships, 
ud  giving  their  commissions  to  the  marine 
officers.  4e.   The  DuumvM  aaeri  were  ap> 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  temple 
^en  it  was  determined  to  erect  one.    The 
£"M*»>»rtr<  Mierorttia  had  the  charge  of  the 
wbylllB*  books,  afterwards  committed  to 
*he  l)tfcsmwr<.     The  Duumviri  viia  extra 
•'*«»  purgandia  were  officers  who   had 


charge  of  the  streets  outside  the  gates  of 
Rome,  &c. 

DWARF  (dweoph:  8ax.\  in  general,  an 
appellation  given  to  things  greatly  Inferior 
In  size  to  that  which  is  usual  In  their  seve- 
ral kinds :  thus,  thera  are  dwarfs  of  ths 
human  species,  dwarf  trees,  ftc  The  Ro* 
m.ins  were  so  passionately  fond  of  dwarfs, 
that  they  often  used  artificial  methods  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  boys  designed  for 
dwarfs,  by  enclosing  them  4n  boxes,  or  by 
the  use  of  tight  bandages. 

DWARFING  TREES.  *  The  art  of  dwarf- 
ing trees*  (sayslAr.  Fortune),  *  as  commonly 
practised  both  In  China  and  Japan,  Is,  In 
reality,  very  simple.  It  Is  baiied  upon  one 
of  the  commonest  principles  of  vegetable 
physiology.  Anything  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  check  or  retard  the  flow  of  the  sap 
In  trees  also  prevents,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  formation  of  wood  and  leaves.  This 
may  be  done  by  grafting,  by  conflntng  the 
roots  in  a  small  space,  by  withholding 
water,  by  binding  the  branches,  and  In  a 
hundred  other  ways,  which  all  proceed  upon 
the  same  principle.  Stunted  varieties  are 
generally  chosen,  particularly  if  they  have 
the  side  branches  opposite  or  regular,  for 
much  depends  upon  this ;  a  one-sided  dwarf 
tree  Is  of  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
or  Japanese.  The  main  stem  Is  thus  In  most 
cases  twisted  In  a  zigzag  form,  which  pro- 
cess checks  the  flow  of  the  sap  and  at  the 
same  time  encourages  the  production  of 
side  branches  st  those  parts  of  the  stem 
where  they  are  most  desired.  The  pots  in 
which  they  are  planted  are  narrow  and 
shallow,  so  that  they  hold  but  a  small  quan- 
tity of  soil  compared  with  the  wants  of  the 
plants,  and  no  more  watei  Is  given  than  Is 
actually  necessary  to  keep  them  alive. 
When  new  branches  are  in  the  act  of  for- 
mation they  are  tied  down  and  twisted  In 
various  ways ;  the  points  of  the  leaders  and 
strong  growing  ones  are  generally  nipped 
off,  and  every  means  are  taken  to  discourage 
the  production  of  young  shoots  possessing 
any  degree  of  vigour.  Nature  generally 
struggles  against  this  treatment  fora  while, 
until  her  powers  seem  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure exhausted,  when  she  quietly  yields  to 
the  power  of  Art.  When  plants  from  any 
cause  become  stunted  or  unhealthy,  they 
almost  Invariably  produce  flowers  and  fruit. 
A  bamboo,  a  flr,  and  a  plum-tree,  the  last  in 
full  blossom,  have  been  seen  growing  and 
thriving  In  a  box  only  one  inch  square  by 
three  inches  high.* 

DY'BING  (dMgan,  to  colour:  Sax.),  the 
art  of  giving  a  lasting  colour  to  silks, 
cloths,  and  other  substances,  by  which 
their  beauty  Is  much  improved,  and  their 
value  enhanced.  Dyeing,  properly  so  called. 
Is  a  chemical  process ;  and,  In  order  that 
It  may  succeed.  It  Is  necessary  that  the 
colouring  matters  should  be  dissolved  in 
some  fluid,  and  that  their  attraction  to 
that  fluid  should  be  less  than  to  the  stuff. 
It  Is  essential  in  dyeing  to  ascertain  the 
affinities  of  the  colouring  substance :  flrst, 
to  the  solvents;  secondly,  to  those  su))- 
stances  which  modify  its  colour,  increase 
Its  brilliancy,  and  strengthen  Us  union 
with  the  stuff;  thirdly,  to  the  dlOereni 
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•gents  which  may  change  the  colour,  and 
principally  to  air  and  light.  In  dyeing,  the 
term  mordant  is  applied  to  those  matters 
which  serve  as  Intermedia  between  the 
colouring  particles  and  the  stuff  to  be  dyed, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  or  of 
modifying  their  combination  :  by  their 
means,  also,  colours  are  varied,  brightened, 
and  rendered  more  durable.  The  principal 
substances  employed  as  mordants  are  alu- 
minous salts,  lime,  metallic  oxides,  some 
astringent  principles,  and  animal  matters. 
Sometimes  the  mordant  is  printed  on  the 
cloth,  and  then,  the  whole  cloth  being 
dipped  in  the  colouring  matter  and  washed, 
the  colour  will  be  removed,  except  where 
the  mordant  has  been  placed.  Sometimes 
the  mordant  is  intended  to  resist  the  co- 
lour, in  which  case  the  colour  will  be  re- 
moved in  the  washing  wherever  the  mor- 
dant has  touched,  and  there  will  be  a  white 
pattern  on  a  coloured  ground.  Sometimes 
the  mordant  and  pattern  are  printed  on  to- 

frether,  and  rendered  permanent  by  expos- 
ng  the  goods  to  steam.  Sometimes  the 
substance  put  on  by  the  block  destroys  the 
colour  after  the  cloth  has  been  dyed  uni- 
formly throughout.  The  three  simple  co- 
lours used  In  dyeing  are  red,  yellow,  and 
blue;  another  colours  are  compounded  of 
these.  The  ancient  Bgyptlans  practised 
the  art  of  dyeing  with  some  degree  of  sci- 
entific precision:  but  the  Tyrians  were 
those  who  made  It  the  staple  of  their  com- 
merce ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  purple, 
the  symbol  of  royal  and  sacerdotal  dignity, 
was  a  colour  discovered  in  Tyre,  and  instru- 
mental in  raising  that  city  to  opulence  and 
grandeur.  The  modems  have  obtained  from 
the  New  World  several  dye-drugs  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  such  as  cochineal,  Brazil 
wood,  logwood,  annotto,  Ac. ;  but  the  vast 
superiority  ot  our  dyes  over  those  of  for- 
mer times  must  be  ascribed  principally  to 
the  employment  of  pure  alum  and  solution 
of  tin  as  mordantfih-substances  which  give 
to  our  common  dye-stuffs  remarkable  depth, 
durability,  and  lustre.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  art  of  dyeing 
is  the  recent  discovery  of  the  beautiful 
aniline  colours  obtained  from  coal  tar. 

DTNAM'BTBR  (dunamia,  force ;  and  me- 
Iron,  a  measure :  Or.\  an  instrument  for 
determining  the  magnifying  i>ower  of  tele- 
scopes. 

DYNAMICS  (dunamikoSt  powerful :  6r.\ 
the  doctrine  of  power ;  but,  as  this  is  known 
to  us  only  by  its  effects,  that  is,  by  the  mo- 
tion it  produces  on  the  body  upon  which  it 
acts,  and  it  is  measared  by  that  motion, 
dynamics  may  be  defined  to  be '  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  motion  of  bodies.'  It 
is  often  restricted  to  the  motion  of  those 
which  are  at  liberty  to  obey  the  impulse 
communicated  to  them  ;  in  which  case,  the 
motion  of  a  stone  falling  freely  to  the 
ground,  or  of  a  heavenly  body  moving  In 
its  orbit,  would  belong  to  d^namies;  but 
the  motion  of  a  body  moving  along  an  in- 
clined plane,  to  meekantes,  E^amics,  how- 
ever, and  statics,  are  often,  and  not  incor- 
rectly, considered  as  branches  of  the  general 
science  of  meeAanics.  A  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  dynamics  is  due  to  the  mo- 


dems, having  had  Its  commencement  In  the 
researches  of  Galileo :  before  bis  time,  the 
forces  which  act  on  bodies  were  examined 
only  in  the  cases  in  which  eauIUbrinm  is 
produced. 

DYNAMOM'ETER  {dunamia,  force;  and 
metron,  a  measure :  Or.),  an  instrument  for 
measuring  and  recording  the  energy  ex- 
erted by  an  effort. 

DT'NASTY  idwuMeia,  from  dunagtea,  a 
chieftain  :  Or.},  a  race  or  series  of  princes 
who  have  reigned  successively  in  itny  king- 
dom ;  as  the  dynaatiea  of  Egypt  and  Persia. 

DTS'CRAST  (duakmaia:  from  diM,  diffi- 
cult; and  fcrewfo,  a  blending :  Or.\  in  Medi- 
cine, an  lU  habit  or  vitiated  state  of  the 
humours. 

DTS'ENTERY  {duaenteria:  from  dua, 
difficult ;  and  enteron,  an  intestine :  Or.),  in 
Medicine,  a  disease  in  which  blood,  mucus, 
and  other  morbid  matter,  are  evacuated, 
accompanied  with  griping  of  the  bowels,  &c. 

DYS'ODILE  iduaOdia,  stinking :  Or.),  a 
species  of  coal  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish 
grey  colour,  in  masses  composed  of  thin 
layers.     Its  odour  when  burning  is  very 

fOBtid. 

DYS'ORBXY  (dua,  had;  and  orexla,  a 
yearning  after  anything:  Or.),  in  Medicine, 
a  bad  or  depraved  appetite. 

DYSPEP'SI  A,  or  DYSPEP^Y  {dua,  bad ; 
and  pepaia,  digestion:  Or.\  in  Medicine, 
difficulty  of  digestion.  Hence  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  indigestion  are  termed 
dyapepUe  persons.  The  disorder  of  the 
digestive  function  is  the  most  frequent 
and  prevailing  of  the  ailments  that  aiflict 
man  in  the  civilized  state;  all  classes  and 
all  ages  suffer  from  its  attacks.  The  symiv 
toms  of  dyspepsia  are  very  different  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  The  epicure  loses 
his  relish  for  the  most  refined  dishes :  be- 
comes bloated,  heavy,  and  probably  apo- 
plectic. The  fashionable  lady  suffers  from 
headaches,  flatulence,  occasional  giddiness, 
and  dimness  of  sight;  she  becomes  indolent, 
whimsical,  and  full  of  fancies ;  or,  as  the  old 
physicians  would  say,  she  has  the  vapoura. 
The  studious  man  flnds  his  mind  blunted, 
loses  his  appetite  or  does  not  enjoy  his 
meals ;  sleeps  badly,  dreams  much,  and  be- 
comes capricious  and  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self and  everybody  else :  he  is  a  hypoehoi^ 
driae.  The  humbler  classes  drink  gin  or 
rum  for  a  stimulant,  which  soon  becomes  a 
necessity ;  and  as  its  effect  diminishes,  the 
dose  Is  increased,  until  at  last  they  become 
tipplers,  or  perhaps  ooniirmed  drunkards. 
The  nature  of  the  case  must,  in  a  great 
degree,  suggest  the  remedy.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  diseases;  but,  with  a 
little  enetgy  and  perseverance,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  removed.  When  the  man 
advanced  in  years  does  not  find  the  ener- 
getic appetite  of  his  youth,  when  the  stu- 
dious man  does  not  possess  the  appetite 
derived  from  active  employment,  each 
merely  discovers  what  nature  herself  points 
out  — that  he  does  not  require  so  large  a 
supply  of  food  as  he  might  in  other  circum- 
stances ;  and  if,  by  provocatives,  he  forces 
himself  to  eat  what  nature  tells  him  he  is 
unable  to  digest,  he  must  take  the  con- 
sequciKfes.    Some  kinds  of  food  are  nata> 
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rally  hard  to  be  digested :  eome  kinds  are 
indigestible  In  rertaln  circumstances,  and 
by  certain  constitutions  ;  but  In  tbe  great 
majority  of  cases  the  evil  arises,  not  so 
much  from  the  auality  as  the  guanUty  of 
what  is  taken.  As  to  the  use  of  bitters,  or 
those  other  means  of  improving  a  weak 
stomach,  their  effect  is  but  temporary ;  in 
most  cases,  the  remedy  will  ultimately  lose 
its  eifect,  and  in  many  it  will  produce  evils 
as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  those  it  is  Intended 
to  remove.  AbgHnenee  is  the  great  cure 
for  dyspepsia;  moderation  and  healthful 
exercise  are  its  preventives. 
DTSPHA'GIA  idtUt  dlfflcult ;  and  phaffo^ 


I  eat:  Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  difflcnlty  of 
swallowing,  which  arises  from  pajralysis, 
enlarffpd  tonsils,  &a 

DTS'PHONT  {dnt,  ditflcnlt;  and  phOnl,  a 
voice:  Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  difficulty  ot 
speaking,  occasioned  by  imperfection  in 
the  organs  of  si>eech. 

DTSl'NOS'A  (dtM,  difficult ;  and  pneo,  I 
breathe:  Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  difficulty  of 
breathing. 

DTS'URY  Idtuouria :  from  dua,  difficult ; 
and  ouron,  urine:  €hr.).  In  Medicine,  diffi- 
culty of  voiding  the  urine,  attended  with 
pain  and  a  sensation  of  heat. 


E 


B.  the  fifth  letter  In  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
and  languages  derived  from  it,  is  the  second 
vowel,  and  has  different  pronunciations 
in  most  languages.  Tbe  French  have  their 
e  open,  e  masculine,  and  e  feminine  or  mute. 
In  English  the  letter  has  two  souuds :  long, 
aa  in  here,  mere,  me ;  and  short,  as  in  toet, 
kept,  Ac.  As  a  final  letter  it  is  generally 
(julescent;  but  it  serves  to  lengthen  the 
sound  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  mane, 
cane,  thine,  which  without  the  final  e  would 
be  pronounced  man,  can,  thin.  In  many 
other  words  the  final  e  is  silent,  as  in  exor 
mine,  definite,  ftc.  In  sea  charts,  E.  stands 
for  east :  thus,  B.  by  N.  Bast  by  North  ;  B. 
1)7  P.  B€ui  by  Sovih.  As  an  abbreviation,  it 
ifl  put  for  engineere,  as  R.E.  Royal  Enffineere  ; 
for  empire,  as  H.R.E.  Holy  Roraan  Empire  ; 
for  eminence  and  exeeUeney,  as  H.B.  Hie 
JSminejice  (a  title  of  cardinals),  or  Hie  Rn- 
cellency,  a  title  given  to  governors  of  colo- 
nies and  to  ambassadors ;  for  exempli,  as 
e.  g.  exempli  gratia  (for  instance),  &e.  In 
Music,  it  is  the  third  note  or  degree  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  corresponding  with  mi  of 
the  French  and  Italians.  As  a  numeral,  B 
stands  for  2sa 

B'AGLB  (aiple:  Fr.\  the  name  of  several 
rapacious  birds  of  the  tamilj Faleonida.  The 
largest  is  the  imperial  eagle  (Thnuaitua 
harpyia),  anati  ve  of  Mexico,  which  measures 
three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to 
the  end  of  the  tail ;  and  the  next,  the  golden 
pftgle  iAquila  ehryeaitos),  the  largest  of  the 
Kuroiiean  kinds,  and  a  native  of  Britain,  its 
length  being  three  feet  three  inches.  Most 
of  the  species  are  noble  birds.  The  talons 
and  bill  of  the  eagle  are  strong  and  terrible ; 
its  vision  is  keen,  and  it  can  distinguish 
objects  at  a  great  distance.  It  lives  to  a 
great  age.  Among  the  ancients,  the  eagle 
waa  held  sacred  to  Jupiter :  it  was  placed 
on  his  sceptre,  as  the  carrier  of  the  light- 
ning, and  thus  became  expressive  uf  su|)e- 
rior  dominion.  In  this  sense  It  Is  used  as 
the  symbol  of  nations,  princes,  and  armies. 
The  ea^Ie  was  first  used  as  a  military  stan- 
dard by  the  Persians.  Among  the  Romans, 
it  was  cither  of  gold,  sliver,  or  bronze, 
borne  alnsly  on  the  point  of  a  staff ;  but 


from  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  the  em- 
pire became  divided  into  tbe  eastern  and 
western,  It  was  represented  with  two  heads. 
During  the  sway  of  Kapoleon,  the  French 
took  for  their  standard  an  eagle  with  folded 

wings. Baolb,  in  Heraldry,  one  of  the 

most  noble  bearings,  and  which,  according 
to  the  learned  In  that  science,  ought  to  be 
given  to  none  but  such  as  greatly  excel  In 
courage  and  magnanimity.  It  is  assumed 
by  sovereigns  as  the  badge  of  empire.  The 
eagle  of  Russia  is  or,  with  two  heads  dis- 
played eable,  each  ducally  crowned  of  the 
field ;  the  whole  imperially  crowned,  beaked, 
and  membered,  ifi^ee.  The  eagle  of  Aus^ia 
Is  also  displayed,  with  two  heads ;  the  Prus- 
sian eagle  has  bat  one.  The  Americans 
have  selected  the  bald  eagle  of  their  conti- 
nent, a  selection  made  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. The  eagle  is  also  the  badge  of  several 
orders,  as  the  Black  Eagle  and  the  Red 
Eagle  of  Prussia,  the  White  Eagle  of  Poland, 

Ac Baslb,  a  gold  coin  of  the  United 

Statea.  value  21. 8a.  lOd.  sterling. 

E'AGLE-BTONB,  a  term  applied  by  the  old 
pharmaceutists  to  globular  clay  ironstone. 
The  specimens  vary  in  size  from  a  walimt 
to  a  man's  head,  are  of  a  spherical  or  oval 
shape,  have  a  rough  surface,  and  are  essen- 
tially composed  of  concentric  layers.  In  the 
centre  is  generally  a  kernel  or  nucleus, 
sometimes  movable,  and  always  differing 
from  the  exterior  in  colour  and  density.  The 
ancients  gave  them  the  name  of  eagle- 
stones,  from  an  idea  that  tbe  eagle  carried 
them  to  her  nest  to  facilitate  the  laj'ing  of 
her  eggs. 

B'AOLBT,  a  diminutive  of  Mvl0j>roperly 

signifying  a  young  eagle. In  Heraldry, 

when  there  are  several  eagles  on  the  same 
cscutcheon^hey  are  termed  eaglete. 

B'AGLE-WOOD.    [See  ALOas-WOOD.] 

EAR  (eare :  Sax.),  the  organ  of  bearing, 
consisting  externally  of  a  cartilaginous 
body,  the  concha,  attached  to  each  side  of 
tlie  head.  This  collects  the  undulations  of 
the  air  constituting  sound,  and  conveys 
them  to  the  external  auditory  passage,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  a  memUranous  p.ir- 
tltlon,  the  tympanum,  stretches  across  a 
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cavity  containing  four  little  bones,  named 
maUmitt  <ncu«,  ataoeSf  and  o»  orbleuiare. 
These  are  articulated  together.  A  bony  par- 
tition, perforated  by  two  small  holes,  one 
covered  by  a  membrane,  and  the  other 
closed  by  the  <eape<,  separates  the  tympanic 
cavity  from  the  internal  ear  or  labyrinth,  a 
cavity  In  the  temporal  bone.  The  labyrinth 
Is  chiefly  composed  of  the  three  Mmicireular 
eoTiala;  and  the  eoeJUea,  an  organ  resem- 
bling In  shape  the  spiral  shell  of  a  snaiL  A 
limpid  flnid  fills  these  parts,  and  the  nerves 
of  hearing  are  suspended  In  It. — Eab,  in 
Music,  that  internal  sense  by  which  we  per- 
ceive and  judge  of  harmony,  and  distin- 
guish musical  sounds. Bar,  tmong  gar- 
deners, a  name  given  to  the  cotyledonous 
leaves  which  first  m>pear  from  the  seed,  and 
usually  differ  in  form  from  the  subsequent 
perfect  leaves. 

EAR'INO,  in  seamen's  language,  a  small 
rope  employed  to  fftsten  the  upper  comer 
of  a  sail  to  its  yard,  Ac 

EAR'-MARK  originally  signified  a  cut  In 
the  ear  by  which  a  sheep  could  be  recog- 
nized, but  It  has  been  extended  to  a  mark 
on  any  object  by  which  it  may  be  Identified. 

EARL  (eorl;  Sax.),  a  British  title  of  no- 
bility, between  a  marquis  and  a  viscount ; 
now  the  third  degree  of  rank.  William  the 
Conqueror  first  made  this  title  hereditary, 
giving  It  In  fee  to  his  nobles,  and  allotting 
them  for  the  support  of  their  state  the  third 
penny  out  of  the  sheriff's  court,  from  all 
pleas  of  the  shire  whence  they  had  their 
title.  At  present  the  title  Is  accompanied 
by  no  territory,  or  private  or  judicial  rights, 
but  confers  nobility,  and  an  hereditary  seat 
In  the  House  of  Lords.  In  ofllclal  Instru- 
ments, earls  are  styled  by  the  sovereign 
*  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,'  an  appel- 
lation as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  Henry  lY. 
For  some  time  after  the  Norman  conquest 
they  were  called  wunUt  and  their  wives  to 
the  present  day  are  styled  eountessM.  The 
earl's  coronet  has  no  flowers  raised  above 
the  circle,  like  that  of  aduke  and  a  marquis, 
but  only  points,  and  a  pearl  on  each  of  them. 

EARL  HAR'SHAL  OP  ENGLAND,  a 
great  ofilcer  who  had  anciently  several 
courts  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  among 
them  the  court  ofehivairy.  or  court  of  honour. 
Under  him  Is  the  herald's  office,  or  college 
of  arms.  He  Is  an  earl  ex  officio.  The  first 
Earl  Marshal  on  record  was  appointed  In 
1135.  Since  1483  It  has  been  In  the  Howard 
family,  and  has  been  made  hereditary  In  the 
heirs  male  of  the  eighth  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
whose  descendant,  the  present  duke,  now 
holds  it. 

EARN'EST,  in  Oommerclal  law,  money 
advanced  by  the  buyer  of  goods,  to  bind  the 
seller  to  the  performance  of  a  verbal  bargain. 

EARTH,  in  Astronomy  and  Geography, 
one  of  the  primary  planets,  the  terraqueous 
globe  which  we  inhabit.  In  remote  anti- 
quity, the  earth  was  regarded  as  a  flat, 
circular  body,  floating  on  the  water;  but 
the  great  distances  which  men  were  able  to 
travel  soon  refuted  this  limited  idea  as  an 
optical  Illusion,  and  the  spherical  form  of 
the  earth  was  consequently  suspected. 
According  to  the  Ptolemaic  system.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  immovable  in  the  centre  of 


the  universe;  but,  according  to  that  of 
Gopemieus,  It  moves  from  west  to  east, 
so  as  to  occasion  the  succession  of  day  and 
night,  and  also  annually  round  the  sun,  so 
as  to  cause  the  different  seasons.    By  some 
of  the  ancients  its  form  was  supposed  to  be 
like  that  of  an  oblong  cylinder ;  by  others, 
like  that  of  a  drum ;  and  by  others  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  plane  surface.  Succeeding 
ages  hare,  however,  demonstrated  it  to  be 
nearly  spherical ;  and  among  other  reasons 
for  this  theory  are  the  following :  —  I.  All 
the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  both  on 
hind  and  at  sea,  are  the  same  as  they  would 
be  if  the  earth  were  a  globe.   S.  In  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  which  are  caused  by  the  sha- 
dow of  the  earth  falling  upon  the  moon, 
this  shadow  Is  always  circular,  and  a  body 
can  be  no  other  than  a  globe  which.  In  aU 
situations,  casts  a  circnUr  shadow,  s.  Seve- 
ral navigators  hare  sailed  quite  round  the 
globe,  steering  their  course  directly  south 
and  west  till  they  came  to  the  Magellanic 
sea,  and  from  thence  to  the  north  and  west, 
till  they  returned  to  their  port  from  the 
east ;  and  all  the  phenomena  which  should 
naturally  arise  from  the  earth's  rotundity 
happened  to  them.    It  is  true,  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  not  an  exact  geometrical 
globe :  but  then  the  inequalities  are  so  in- 
considerable   that  the  highest  mountain 
bears  no  greater  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  earth  than  a  grain  of  dust  does  to  a  com- 
mon globe.   The  figure  of  the  earth  was 
believed  by  mathematicians  and  geograr 
phers  to  be  perfectly  spherical,  excepting 
the  small  inequalities  In  its  surface,  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  until  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton and  Huygens  demonstrated  from  the 
laws  of  hydrostatics,  and  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  about  its  axis,  that  its  figure  is  not 
a  true  sphere,  but  an  oblate  spheroid  fiat- 
tened  towards  the  poles.  Various  measure- 
ments have  since  put  this  beyond  all  doubt. 
There  are  abundant  proofs  that  the  earth, 
since  it  has  assumed  its  present  form,  has 
undergone  many  great  revolutions.    Shells 
and  corals  are  found  in  the  Interior  of  con- 
tinents, and  on  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains;  which,  therefore,  must  hare 
been  at  some  period  beneath  the  sea.    The 
remains  of  tropical  animals  and  plants  are 
found  in  high  latitudes.  Mineral  strata  are 
twisted,  dislocated,  and  broken  asunder. 
As  to  the  structure  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe,  see  Gkoloot.  The  earth's  equatorial 
diameter  is  rather  more  than  7,92&|  English 
miles;  its  polar,  rather  more  than  7,809 
miles ;  the  polar  compression  is,  therefore, 
not  quite  261  miles,  and  the  proportion  of 
one  diameter  to  the  other  is  as  299  to  298. 
Its  mean  radius  is  8,956i  miles ;  its  circum- 
ference, 25,000;   its  superficies,  198,944,900 
square  miles ;  and  its  solidity,  263,990,000,000 
cubic  miles.    The  mass  of  the  earth,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  sun,  is  as  1  to  355,000 ; 
and  its  mean  density  is  to  that  of  water  as 
b\  to  1.     The  interior  of  the  earth  is  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  us,  as  the  depth  to 
which  we  have  been  able  to  penetrate  is 
nothing  In  comparison  with  its  diameter. 
The  earth  has  a  triple  motion.  There  is  a  di- 
ttmal  motion  round  its  own  axis,  from  west 
to  east.  In  24  hours,  which  occasions  the  per- 
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petnal  saccession  of  days  and  nicrbtflu    Tbe 
time  of  the  earth's,  rerolntlon  on  Its  axis, 
called  tbe  tidereal  dojf,  i»  measnzed  by  tbe 
interval  between  two  transits  of  tbe  same 
fixed  star  orer  the  meridian  of  any  place ; 
and  astronomers  have  proved  that  this  in- 
terval cannot  bare  altered  so  mncb  as  three 
ti  mes  tbe  Uiooaandth  part  of  a  second  daring 
tbe  last  9000  years.   There  Is  an  ammal  mo- 
tion round  the  snn  in  a  year,  which  produces 
the  dtilerent  seasons,  and  tbe  lenfftbentng 
and  shortening  of  days.    This  motion  is 
performed  In  an  elliptical  orbit,  the  exeen- 
trlcity  of  which,  or  the  distance  of  the  foci 
from  tbe  centre,  is  0t)liS79  ports  of  the 
mean  distance  of  tbe  earth  from  the  sun— 
that  is,  of  96  millions  of  miles.  The  motion 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  is  not  uniform, 
being  most  rapid  at  its  periheUoUt  and 
slowest  at  its  aphelioTi.  Its  average  velocity 
is  68,040  miles  an  hour.   The  inequality  of 
tbe  earth's  angular  motion  about  the  sun 
causes  the  apparent  aokar  day,  or  the  in- 
terval between  the  successive  transits  of  the 
sun  over  the  same  meridian,  to  be  unequal, 
and  not  to  correspond  with  the  length  of  the 
mean  aoUur  day.    The  third  motion  is  caused 
as  foUowa    Tbe  equator  of  the  earth  is  in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  called  the 
plane  of  the  eeiipHe,  at  an  angle  of  23<3  27'  56": 
this  Inclination  is  termed  tbe  obliquity  cf 
the  ecliptic,  and  causes  the  phenomena  of 
tbe  seasons.    Since  the  earth's  axis  always 
preserves  its  parallelism  (that  is,  points  to 
tbe  same  star),  the  sun,  at  one  season  of 
tbe  year,  is  23°  97'  66"  to  the  north  of  thfi 
equator,  and  at  the  opposite  season  tbe  same 
'  distance  to  tbe  south  of  it ;  but  the  straight 
I  line  formed  by  the  InterBection  of  the  planes 
J  of  the  equator  and  edlptlc  has  a  slow  mo- 
tlon  westward,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
signs,  and  retreats  at  tbe  rate  of  SO"!"  yearly , 
causing  what  is  termed  the  preeeeeion  of 
the  equfnoaeee,  or,  more  correctly,  the  retro- 
greeaUm  oftheea/rWe  nodes.    This  is  due  to 
tbe  disturbing  action  of  the  sun  and  moon 
on  the  redundant  matter  at  the  equator  of 
tbe  earth,  by  which  its  flgnre  is  rendered 
oblate ;  and  this  precession,  jointly  with 
tbe  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  causes  a 
motion  of  its  poles  about  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic.    The  sun  appears  to  return  to  the 
equator  before  tbe  completion  of  the  side- 
real year,  by  the  amount  of  time  which  the 
sun,  or  rather  the  earth,  requires  to  pass 
over  00^1",  that  is,  90*  \W*.   A  complete 
I  tour  of  the  ecliptic  Is  performed  in  25368 
I  years.   The  revolution  of  the  seasons  forms 
tbe  equinoetlai  or  tropieal  yeaf.   Tbe  dis- 
covery of  tbe  motion  of  the  earth  has  be- 
come  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
bumsa  mind,  showing,  as  it  does,  a  marked 
ability  in  man  to  resist  tbe  impressions 
produced  tqr  wpearanoes,  and  to  believe 
the  eontnuT  of  that  which  had  been  be- 
lieved and  taught  for  many  centurlea.    It 
was  also  a  triumph  ovct  the  assumption  of 
an  infUlible  authority.    Galileo  was  im- 
prisoned for  holding  the  very  doctrines 
now  maintained  universally  by  mankind; 
and  be  was  obliged,  under  tbe  threat  of 
roost  terrible  punishment,  to  recant,  as 
heretical,  his  teachings  regarding  a  system 
it  the  world,  the  correctness  of  which  is 


now  unquestionable.  Tbe  invention  of  the 
telescope,  by  means  of  which  the  rotation 
of  Jupiter  was  soon  observed,  but  still 
more  Newton's  discovery  of  uni?enal  gra> 
vltation,  and  the  nature  of  the  celestial 
motions,  led  to  the  accurate  knowledge  re- 
garding the  solar  system  at  which  we  have 
arrived. 

EABTH-EATOKG  Is  a  habit  whleh  indl- 
vidnals  amongst  some  savage  peoples  pos- 
sess, the  morbid  craving  arising  probably 
from  the  nieagreness  of  their  ordinary  diet. 
Humboldt  has  described  the  habit  as  wit- 
nessed by  him  amongst  the  Otomacs  of  tbe 
Orinoco.  On  tbe  upper  parts  of  the  Ama- 
zon it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  not  only 
amongst  the  Indians,  but  the  negroes  and 
whites.       

EABTH'-2rDT,  a  name  given  to  various 
subterranean  vegetable  products.  It  is  ap- 
plied in  Kngland  to  the  nut  of^e  Bunitan 
/lexuoaum,  an  umbelliferous  plant ;  in  China 
and  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  pods 
of  the  AracMa  hypogma,  a  leguminous  plant ; 
and.  In  other  countries,  to  the  small  tubers 
of  cyperaceouB  plants. 

EARTH'ENWAJELB,  or  POTTBBT.  [See 
Chiha  Wabx.] 

EARTHaNG,  in  Agriculture  and  Garden- 
ing, the  covering  of  shrubs  and  plants,  as 
vines,  celery,  Ac,  with  .earth. 

EABTH'QUAKES  are  waves  of  elastic 
compression  travelling  through  a  portion 
of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  originating 
in  an  impulse  In  tbe  interior.  'That  im- 
pulse (says  Mr.  Mallet)  may  be  an  explosive 
production  or  condensation  of  high  pressure 
steam  in  heated  cavities  deep  beneath  the 
surface,  or  sudden  Increase  or  decrease  of 
its  tension,  or  sudden  fracture  or  fall,  or 
forcing  up  or  down  or  against  each  other  of 
great  rocky  masses,  or  if  in  near  propinquity 
to  actire  volcanoes,  it  may  be  any  of  their 
throbs  or  throes,  or  explosive  ejections,  or 
the  recoil  from  these.'  The  rate  of  move- 
ment of  the  wave  thus  generated  varies 
with  the  elasticity  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  propagated,  the  rate  being  less 
at  sea  than  on  land,  and  less  in  loose  strata 
than  in  compact  rock.  An  earthquake  wave 
has  been  found  in  some  cases  to  travel  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  minute.  When  the 
impulse  originates  under  the  sea^  a  large 
volume  of  water  is  forced  upwards,  and  a 
wave  is  propagated  in  all  directions,  which, 
when  it  reaches  a  shore,  rushes  upon  it  with 
violence,  frequently  causing  great  destru^ 
tlon.  Very  large  tracts  of  ground  are  some- 
times shaken.  At  tbe  fearful  earthquake 
which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  Lisbon  in 
17S5,  a  portion  of  tbe  earth's  surface  four 
times  larger  than  Europe  was  shaken.  In 
the  Andes  tbe  earth  has  sometimes  con- 
tinued to  tremble  without  Interruption  for 
many  days  together;  and  at  other  places 
there  have  been  tremblings  felt  almost 
hourly  for  many  successive  months.  Per- 
manent alterations  of  the  level  of  hurge 
tracts  of  ground,  both  elevations  and  depres- 
sions, have  followed  earthquakes.  Noises 
very  frequently  but  not  always  accompany 
earthquakes.  Tbe  connection  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  has  been  often  no- 
ticed, so  much  so  that  the  latter  have  been 
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termed  safety  valves  for  the  country  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  Immediate  cause  of 
earthquakes  Is  still  Involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, and  various  theories  have  been  pro- 
posed to  embrace  all  the  phenomena  dis- 
played. The  destruction  of  life  by  earth- 
quakes has  often  been  very  large.  Although 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  such  occasions 
to  exaggerate  the  loss  of  life,  it  may  well  be 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  thousand  yesrs 
some  millions  of  human  beings  hare  been 
destroyed. 

EARTHS  (erde :  Oer.),  in  a  popular  sense, 
those  solid  bodies  composing  the  mineral 
strata,  which  are  incombustible,  colourless, 
not  convertible  Into  metals  by  any  ordi- 
nary methods  of  reduction,  and,  when 
reduced  by  scientlflo  experiments,  possess- 
ing generally  but  an  evanescent  metallic 
existence.  But,  to  describe eartJu  according 
to  the  rules  of  chemical  science,  we  should 
say  that  they  are  tasteless,  inodorous,  unin- 
flammable substances,  usually  occurring  In 
intimate  union  with  each  other,  with  vari- 
ous acids,  and  with  oxides  of  the  common 
mvtals.  Under  these  circumstances,  they 
ronstitnte  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
strata,  gravel,  and  soil,  forming  the  moun- 
tains, plains,  and  valleys  of  our  globe. 
Their  number  is  ten.  Five  of  them  possess 
decided  alkaline  properties— Mrvto,  stronr 
tia,  lime  (calcia),  vrui^nMia,  and  lUkia.  Five 
of  them  are  termed  earths  proper— tfZumino, 
glucinOf  yttrta,  ttrcouia,  And  thorinai  these 
do  not  change  the  infusion  of  cabbage  or 
tincture  of  litmus,  do  not  readily  neutralize 
acidity,  and  are  insoluble  In  water.  The 
earths  were  regarded  as  simple  bodies  until 
the  brilliant  researches  of  Sir  H.  Davy 
proved  them  to  be  compounds  of  oxygen 
with  peculiar  bases. 

EAR'-TRUMPET,  an  instrument  used  by 
persons  partially  deaf,  to  strengthen  the 
sensation  of  sound,  by  collecting  and  con- 
ducting it  through  a  funnel-shaped  tube  to 
the  seat  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

EAR'WIG,  the  common  natne  of  some 
orthopterous  insects,  of  which  the  F&rfieula 
auTicuiaria  is  the  best  known.  The  English 
and  French  name,  perco'oretUe,  is  founded 
on  a  popular  error  that  these  insects  enter 
the  human  ear,  and  there  commit  serious 
injury.  These  insects  are  remarkable  for 
the  forceps  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and 
for  the  singular  structure  of  the  wings, 
which,  although  little  used,  are  of  largo  adae. 
They  are  of  delicate  texture,  and  fold  up 
like  a  fan  into  a  very  small  compass. 

E'ASEL  («S0{,  an  ass:  Oer.\  a  wooden 
frame  on  which  a  painter  sets  the  cloth,  &&, 

to  1)0  painted. Eabsl-pibceb,  such  pieces 

as  are  painted  on  easels,  in  distinction 
from  those  painted  on  ceilings,  Ac 

E'ASEMENT  laUement:  Fr.),  In  Law,  a 
privilege  or  convenience  which  one  man 
has  upon  another  man's  laud,  such  as  a 
right  of  way. 

E'ASING  (aUani:  FrX  in  sea  language, 
the  slackening  a  rope,  &c. ;  thus,  to  ease 
the  bowline  or  sheet,  is  to  let  them  go 
slacker ;  to  ease  the  helm.  Is  to  Jet  the  ship 
go  more  before  the  wind,  or  more  larboard. 

EAST  (Out :  Oer.),  one  of  the  four  cardinal  i 
points,  being  that  point  of  the  horizon  i 


where  the  sun  appears  to  rfs^  when  In 
the  equator.  The  word  east  is  indefinitely 
used  when  we  speak  of  countries  which  He 
eastward  of  us,  as  Persia,  India,  China,  Ac 
In  Christian  chur<die8,  which  are  gene- 
rally built  east  and  west,  the  chancel  stands 
at  the  east  end,  with  an  emblematic  refer- 
ence to  Christ,  who  Is  called  the  Son  of 
Rfghteoosness  and  the  Day-spring. 

B'ASTBR  (ottem :  Oer.\  a  solemn  festival 
observed  among  Christians,  in  commemo- 
ration of  Cbrist^s  resurrection.  The  Greeks 
and  liatins  call  it  inmcAo,  a  Hebrew  word, 
applied  to  the  Jewish  feast  of  the  passover, 
to  which  the  Christian  festival  of  Eaater 
corresponds.  Thus,  St.  Paul  says  0  Cor. 
V.  7),  'For  even  Christ  our  passover  is 
sacrificed  for  us.*  This  feast  was  fixed  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  825,  to  be 
held  on  the  Sunday  which  falls  upon  or 
immediately  after  the  full  moon  which  hap- 
pens next  after  the  twenty-first  of  March ; 
and  as  such  it  stands  in  the  rubric  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  new  moons  of  the 
ecclesiastical  calendar,  by  which  Baster  Is 
regulated,  are  determined  arbitrarily,  by 
the  lunar  cycle  in  the  Julian  calendar,  and 
the  table  of  epacts  in  the  Gregorian.  The 
new  moons  of  the  calendar  are  generally 
one,  two,  or  even  three  days  later  than  the 
astronomical  or  true  new  moons.  And  the 
14th  day  of  the  moon  is  counted  >WI  moon, 
though  the  oppoettion  more  usually  occurs 
on  the  16th. 

E'ASTBR-OF'FERINOS,  or  BA8TSR-D17XS, 
small  sums  of  money  sometimes  paid  to  a 
parochial  clergyman  by  the  parishioners. 

E'ASTERLING  {OtterHch,  eastern :  Oer,). 
The  silver  penny  was  at  first  called  by  this 
name,  from  which  sterliiHr,  as  applied  to 
English  money,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived.  The  Baltic  end  German  traders, 
who  visited  London  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  called  EatUrUngs;  and  their  name 
may  have  been  given  to  this  coin,  from 
some  of  their  nation  having  been  employed 
to  coin  it. 

BAST-IN'DIA  OOM'PAirT,— •  the  Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  Merrhaats  of  London 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,'— the  most  cele- 
brated commercial  association  either  of  an- 
cient or  modem  times.  It  was  Incorporated 
about  the  42nd  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a.i>.  leoo, 
and  empowered  to  trade  to  countries  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  exclusive 
of  all  other  iiersons.  A  variety  of  eanses  had 
been  long  operating  In  favour  of  such  an 
incorporation ;  and  several  very  valuable 
East  India  ships  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  by  the  Eng- 
lish fleets,  awakened  a  desire  in  our  mer- 
chants to  obtain  a  share  in  a  traffic  which 
promised  such  great  advantages.  At  length, 
in  1503,  an  armament  fitted  out  for  the 
Bast  Indies  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Borroughs,  fell  in, 
near  the  Azores,  with  the  hu'gest  of  all  the 
Portuguese  carracks,  a  ship  of  1800  tons  bui> 
den,  carrying  700  men  and  36  brass  cannon ; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  carvled  her 
into  Dartmouth.  She  was  the  largest  ves- 
sel that  had  been  seen  in  England,  and 
her  cargo,  consisting  of  gold,  spices,  call 
coes,  silks,  pearls,  drugs,  porcelain.  Ivory 
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major  being  considered  as  unity ;  or  the 
ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  tocos  and 
centre  to  tbe  seml-axls  major. 

ECGHTMO'SIS  (Or.),  from  eficfcitmo,  I 
pour  in).  In  Medicine,  an  appearance  of  livid 
spots  on  the  skin,  occasioned  by  an  extra- 
vasation of  blood  fi.un  a  vein  betwixt  the 
flesh  and  the  skin. 

ECCLESIASTES  (a  preacher:  Gt.\  a  ca- 
nonical book  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  to  show  the  vanity  of  all 
sublunary  things.  The  majority  of  com- 
mentators believe  this  book  to  be  the  fnlit 
of  Solomon's  repentance,  after  having  expe- 
rienced all  the  follies  and  pleasures  of  life. 

EOGLESIAS'TIO  {ekkleaiattikM,  belong- 
ing to  the  church;  from  ekJdesta,  the 
church :  Or.\  a  person  in  orders :  one  who 
is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  churdi 
and  the  ministry  of  religion. 

EOCLESIASTIOUS  (same  deiHv.\  an  apo- 
cryphal book  of  Scripture,  considered  by 
the  Roman  Oatholic  church  as  canonical 
It  is  so  called  from  its  being  read  in  the 
Jewish  church  as  a  book  of  piety  and  in- 
struction, but  not  of  Infallible  authority. 
Its  author  was  a  Jew,  called  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sirach.  The  Greeks  call  it  the  wisdom  of 
the  eon  of  Slraeh,  It  exhibits  but  little  re- 
gard for  methodical  arrangement,  but  it  is 
highly  poetical. 

E(X3LE'SI0L0GY  (eedeHa,  and  logoSt  a 
discourse:  Or.),  that  branch  of  knowledge 
which  is  concerned  with  the  structure  of 
churches,  ancient  and  modem,  their  various 
parts  and  contents. 

E'CHELON  (a  step :  JY.),  aterm  in  mlii- 
tary  tactics  borrowed  from  the  French,  sig- 
nifying the  position  of  an  army  with  one 
division  more  advanced  than  another,  some- 
what like  the  steps  of  a  ladder.  A  battalion, 
regiment,  &c.,  marches  en  tcheUm  if  the  di- 
visions of  which  it  is  composed  do  not 
march  in  one  line,  but  on  parallel  lines.  The 
divisions  are  not  exactly  behind  each  other, 
but  each  is  to  tbe  right  or  left  of  the  one 
preceding,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  stairway.  This  order  is  used 
if  the  commander  wishes  to  bring  one  part 
of  a  mass  into  action,  and  to  reserve  the 
other. 

EOHI'NATBorECm'KATED  (eehinoa,  a 
hedgehog :  Or.)^  a  term  applied  to  whatever 

is  armed  with  large  spines. In  Botany, 

an  epithet  for  the  seeds  of  plants  that  are 
rough  and  prickly ;  also  for  the  pericarp  of 
some  plants. 

ECHrNITES  (same  dertv.\  fossil  Echini, 
and  radiate  animals  of  allied  genera.  They 
abound  in  the  chalk. 

EOHI'NODERMS  (eehinoa,  a  hedgehog; 
derma,  skin:  Or.),  a  class  of  radiate  ani- 
mals, including  sea-urchins,  star-flshes,  and 
some  worm-like  animals  in  which  the  radi- 
ate structure  is  OQly  slightly  displayed. 

EOH'INUS  (a  sea-urchin:  Lot;  from 
eehinoa :  Or.),  the  name  of  a  genus  of  sea- 
urchiusor  sea^eggs,  belonging  to  the  echino- 
derraatons  class.  They  have  a  subglobose 
shell, or  test,  composed  of  calcareous  plates, 
some  of  which  bear  tubercles,  forming  the 
sockets  on  which  the  spines  move ;  whilst 
others  are  perforated  with  small  holes  in 
rows  through  which  fleshy  cirri,  the  organs 


of  locomotion,  are  thrust  at  the  will  of  the 
animaL  The  vent  Is  placed  at  the  middle 
of  the  upper  part,  over  against  the  mouth 
on  the  under  aide.  The  dental  apparatus  is 
large  and  remarkably  elaborate.  It  was  for- 
merly styled  Aristotle's  lantern.  Some  spe- 
cies of  Echinus  form  an  article  of  human 
food  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  Architecture,  the  quarter  round,  a 

member  or  ornament  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Ionic,  Oorinthian,  and  Composite  capi- 
tals. It  is  the  ovolo;  but  the  name  is  pro- 
perly applied  only  when  it  Is  carved  with 

eggs  and  anchors. Eohihits,  in  Botany, 

a  prickly  head  or  top  of  a  plant. 

ECHIUM  (fichion,  from  eehia,  a  viper: 
Or.),  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Boroffinaceee.  The  Viper'a 
bugloaa,  a  British  wild  plant,  belongs  to  the 
genus. 

E(7H0  iiehO.  a  returned  sound :  Or.),  a 
sound  reflected  from  some  hard  surface  to 
the  ear.  As  the  nndulatory  motion  of  the 
air,  which  constitutes  sOund,  is  propagated 
in  all  directions  from  the  sounding  body,  it 
will  frequently  happen  that  the  air,  in  per- 
forming its  vibrations,  will  impinge  against 
various  objects,  which  will  reflect  It  back, 
and  80  oiuse  new  vibrations  the  contrary 
way.  Now,  if  the  reflecting  tx>dy  Is  at  such 
a  distance,  Ac  as  to  cause  the  reflected 
sound  to  be  both  distinct  from  the  orierinal 
one,  and  so  strong  as  to  be  appreciable  by 
the  ear,  there  will  be  what  is  called  an  echo. 
The  greater  the  distance  of  the  reflecting 
body,  tbe  longer  will  be  the  time  before  the 
repetition  is  heard ;  and  when  the  sound,  in 
its  progress,  meets  with  objects  at  difl^erent 
distances,  sufficient  to  produce  an  echo,  it 
will  be  repeated  several  times  successively, 
according  to  the  different  distances  of  these 
objects  from  the  sounding  body;  which 
makes  what  is  called  a  repeated  echo.  Echoes 
are  not,  however,  caused  by  a  mere  reflec- 
tion of  the  sonorous  particles  of  air,  for  then 
every  hard  substance  would  produce  an 
echo ;  certain  conditions  are  required  : — 
The  ear  must  be  in  the  line  of  reflection, 
that  the  person  from  whom  the  sound  pro- 
ceeds may  hear  the  echo.  If  there  are 
several  reflecting  surfaces,  the  sound  m^ 
be  brought  back  by  their  joint  reflection. 
Tbe  reflecting  body  must  not  be  too  near, 
or  the  direct  and  veflected  sounds  cannot 
be  distinguished  :  there  may  be  reaonanee 
without  echo.  The  least  distance  cannot  be 
less  than  flfty  feet ;  and  about  ten  distinct 
sounds  may  be  heard  in  a  second  {  hence  a 
person  situated  612  feet  from  tbe  reflecting 
body,  will  hear  the  sound  one  second  after 
it  is  emitted,  and  it  may  repeat  about  ten 
syllables.  The  reflecting  surfiice  must  be 
sufficiently  extensive,  or  the  echo  will  be  too 
feeble.  A  certain  concavity  in  the  surface, 
though  not  necessary,  is  very  advantageous, 
as  it  concentrates  several  rays  of  sound  to 
one  point.  Two  persons  may  converse  in 
whispers  which  will  be  beard  by  no  one  else. 
If  each  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  an  elliptical 
building.  The  reflection  of  sound  is  go- 
verned by  the  same  laws  as  regulate  the 
reflection  of  light. Echo,  in  Architec- 
ture, any  vault  or  arch  constructed  so  as  to 
produce  an  artificial  echo.    These  are  gre- 
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nerallj  of  a  iwrabollo  or  elliptle  form :  of 
this  kind  is  the  wblsperlng-gallery  In  St. 
Paul's  catbedraL—— Echo,  In  Poetry,  a  sort 
of  verse  which  returns  the  sound  of  the  last 
syllaole,  the  elegance  of  which  consists  in 
giving  a  new  sense  to  the  last  words. 

BCHOSfBTER  (.ieMt  an  echo ;  and  nutron, 
a  measure :  Or.),  among  Musicians,  a  kind 
of  scale  or  rule,  serving  to  measure  the  du* 
ration  and  length  of  sounds,  and  to  deter- 
mine their  intervals  and  ratios. 

ECLAIRCISSBICEKT  (JV.),  the  clearing 
op  of  anything  not  before  understood. 

ECLAMPSIS  (Chr.,  from  eklampo,  I  shine 
forth),  in  Medical  Science,  scintillations  or 
flashings  of  light  in  the  eyes ;  a  symptom  of 
epilepsy. 

ECLAT  (FrX  a  burst  of  i^plause ;  renown 
following  some  action  or  event. 

ECLECTICS  (fiklegot  I  pick  out:  Or.), 
those  philosophers  who,  without  attaching 
themselves  to  any  particular  school,  select 
what  appears  to  them  the  best  and  most 

rational  from  each. Anciently,  they  were 

a  sect  of  Greek  philosophers  who  endea- 
voured to  mould  the  doctrines  of  Pythago- 
ras and  Plato,  and  blend  them  with  the 
theology  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  tenets 
of  2k>roaster.  They  borrowed  many  of  the 
principal  dogmas  of  Christianity  from  the 
catechetic  school  of  Alexandria;  and,  com- 
bining  these  with  the  mysticism  of  Py- 
thagoras, the  errors  of  Plato,  snd  the 
superstitions  of  Egypt,  they  hoped  to  recon- 
cile the  Christians  and  Pagans  to  the  same 

opinions. In  Art,  the  school  of  the  Oar- 

racci  is  termed  *  eclectic,'  because  they 
endeavoured  to  select  the  chief  excellences 
of  other  schools  and  artists,  the  grandeur 
of  the  Florentine,  the  grace  of  the  Aoman 
school,  the  colouring  of  Titian,  Ac.  *  The 
Carracci  were  the  unapproacbed  represen- 
tatives of  the  eclectic  school.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  combine  the  excellences,  however 
grmt,  of  various  minds,  the  cbl^  reooni> 
mendation  of  human  productions,  vie  the 
evidence  of  individual  character,  the  moral 
physiognomy,  which  in  Its  sincerity  and 
passion  atones  for  so  many  defects,  is  of 
necessity  wanting.'— BA8Ti«ajn. 

ECLBGM'  (dMeuirma,  an  electuary ;  from 
ek,  away;  and  leieho,  1  lick  up:  Or.),  a 
medicine  made  by  the  incorporation  of  oil 
with  syrups. 

ECLIPSE  «JlcIe<p«te,  literally  a  forsaking: 
Or.),  in  Astronomy,  an  obscuration  of  the 
light  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  other  luminary,  by 
the  interposition  of  another  heavenly  body 
between  It  and  our  sight.  An  eclipse  of  the 
sun  is  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the 
moon,  which  totally  or  partially  hides  the 
sun's  disc ;  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  occar 
sioned  by  the  shadow  of  the  esrth,  which 
falls  on  it  and  obscures  it,  either  wholly  or 
in  part.  In  endeavouring  to  understand 
the  true  nature  of  eclipses,  the  mind  must 
ngnre  to  ltai>lf  the  body  of  the  sun,  irradia- 
ting the  earth  on  one  side  of  its  globe, 
which,  being  a  solid  body,  intercepts  the 
rays,  and  therefore  projects  a  long  conical 
shadow  from  Its  opposite  side :  now,  when 
the  moon  happens  to  come  In  a  Hue  with 
this  shadow,  it  falls  upon  her,  and  she  is 
eclipsed.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  partial. 


when  only  a  part  of  its  disc  is  within  the 
shadow  of  the  earth ;  it  is  total,  when  all  its 
disc  is  within  the  shadow.   As  the  moon  Is 
actually  deprived  of  her  light  during  an 
eclipse,eva7  inhabitant  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  who  sees  tbe  moon,  sees  the  eclipee. 
It  is  evident  that  there  wtU  be  an  eelipseof 
the  sun  or  moon,  only  when  the  sun,  moon, 
and  earth  are  in  the  same  right  line,  or  very 
nearly  so.    There  must  be  two,  and  there 
may  be  three,  eellpses  of  the  moon  every 
year.   The  sun  can  only  be  eclipsed  at  the 
new  moon,  or  when  the  moon,  at  its  oon- 
Janction,  is  in  or  near  one  of  its  nodes. 
There  must  be  two,  and  there  may  be  four, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  every  year;  and  these 
may  be  partial,  total,  or,  annular  when  the 
shadow  is  sufficiently  extenalve  to  hide 
only  the  centre  of  the  sun's  dlse.   Besides 
the  cone  of  shadow,  within  which  no  rays 
can  enter,  there  is  a  surrounding  space,  to 
which  rays  can  come  from  some  portions  of 
the  luminous  body :  this  is  called  the  penum- 
bra (almost  a  shadow :  Lot)  of  the  body 
causing  the  eclipse.   The  nearer  the  spec- 
tator is  to  the  unAra  or  shadow,  the  deeper 
the  penumbra,  because  the  larger  the  por 
tlon  of  the  luminous  body  screened  by  that 
which  is  interposed.  With  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  are  not  independent  of  the  observer's 
position,  since,  as  the  sun  is  not  actually 
deprived  of  his  light,  a  spectator  may  see 
tbe  sun,  without  perceiving  the  eclipse;  as 
he  may.  on  account  of  his  position,  have 
none  of  the  rays  coming  to  him  from  it 
intercepted.   An  eclipse  of  the  sun  begins 
on  the  western  side  of  his  disc,  and  ends 
on  the  eastern ;  and  an  eclipse  ox  the  moon 
begins  on  the  eastern  side  of  her  disc, 

and  ends  on  the  western. ^The  ancient 

Greeks  and  Romans  were  greatly  alarmed  by 
eclipses,  supposing  them  presages  of  the 
most  dismal  events. 

ECLIPTIC  (dUeifwis,  an  eclipse :  Or.),  In 
Astronomy,  the  sun's  apparent  path;  or 
a  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  through  the  middle  ot 
tbe  zodiac ;  or  it  may  be  defined,  that  drcle 
of  stars  in  the  heavens,  through  which  the 
earth  would  appear  to  move,  if  it  were  seen 
from  the  sun.  The  axis  of  the  earth  is 
not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecllp 
tic,  but  declines  from  that  perpendicular 
23*  27'  60".  [Bee  Babth.]  The  ecliptic  ob- 
tained its  name  from  the  fact,  that  eclipses 
happen  only  when  the  moon  Is  in  its  plane, 

or  very  near  it. Eoliptio,  In  Geography, 

a  great  circle  on  the  terrestrial  globe,  not 
only  answering  to,  but  falling  within,  the 
plane  of  the  celestial  ecllptia 

ECLOGUE  i^eklogt,  a  picking  out:  Or.), 
a  selection  of  passages  from  a  book ;  a  short 
poem.  The  Bucolics  of  Virgil  consist  of 
ten  Eclogues,  in  which  shepherds  are  repre- 
sented conversing  with  each  other. 

EOON'OMT  ^MBonomia:  from  oOpos.  a 
house ;  and  nemo,  I  manage :  €hr.),  the  fru- 
gal expenditure  of  money,  with  the  prudent 
management  of  all  the  means  by  which 
property  is  saved  or  accumulated.  It  also 
signifies  a  judicious  application  of  time  and 
labour.  In  a  more  extended  sense,  it  de- 
notes the  regulation  and  disposition  of  the 
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■ifHin  of  a  state  or  nation,  which  is  called 
poUtUal  economy.  And  it  is  likewise  applied 
to  the  regular  operations  of  nature  In  tlie 
generation,  nntrition,  and  preservation  of 
animals  or  plants  :  as  animal  economy,  ve- 
getabU  economy. 

BGPHONE'818  {ekphOnisia,  an  exclama- 
tion :  Or.),  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speerJi 
used  by  an  orator  to  give  utterance  to  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings. 

EGPHRACTIO  (ekphraktikot,  capable  of 
removing  obstructions :  Or.\  In  Medicine, 
that  which  has  the  property  of  dissolving 
or  attenuating  viscid  matter,  and  of  re- 
moving obstructions. 

BCPHTSE'SIS  (ekphusfaia.  an  emission 
of  the  breath :  Or.\  in  Medicine,  a  quick 
breathing. 

EOPIES'MA  {ekpiut$t  a  violent  squeez- 
ing: Or.)t  in  Medicine,  a  fracture  of  the 
cranium  when  the  bones  press  inwardly  on 
the  membranes  of  the  itrain. 

EOPLBX'IS  (ekplixU,  a  consternation: 
Or.),  in  Medicine,  that  state  of  motionless 
stupor  In  which  a  person  appears  to  lie 
when  In  a  trance. 

ECSTASY  iektttoHa,  en  tran  cement :  Or.), 
tbat  state  of  mind  in  which  the  functions 
of  tlie  senses  are  either  suspended  or  trans- 
ported with  rapture  by  the  contemplation 
of  some  extraordinary  object. In  Medi- 
cine, a  species  of  catalepsy.  In  which  the 
person  remembers,  after  the  paroxysm  Is 
over,  the  ideas  he  had  during  the  fit. 

BCSTATICI  {ekttatikoi,  from  game  :  Or.), 
a  sort  of  diviners  amongst  the  Greeks,  who 
for  a  considerable  time  lay  In  trances,  de- 
prived of  all  sense  and  motion,  but  when 
they  returned  to  their  former  state,  gave 
strange  accounts  of  what  they  bad  seen  and 
heard  during  their  supposed  absence  from 
the  body.  Bcstatlcs  are  found  among  the 
saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

EOTRO'PIUM  (ektropion,  from  ektrepo,  I 
turn  aside:  Or.),  in  Surgery,  that  state  In 
which  the  eyelids  are  inverted  or  retracted, 
so  as  to  show  their  Internal  or  red  surface, 
and  not  sutBciently  to  cover  the  eye.  It 
arises  from  the  tumefaction  of  the  inner 
membrane,  or  fronb  a  contraction  of  the 
skin  which  covers  the  eyelid. 

ECTYPE  ielchtpot,  worked  in  high  relief : 
Or.),  a  word  sometimes  u^ed  by  antiqua- 
rians, and  signifying  an  Impression  of  a 
medal,  seal,  or  ring,  or  a  figured  copy  of  an 
inscription  or  other  ancient  monument. 

EDDAS.  The  two  Eddas  (or  Great  Grand- 
mothers), which  afford  us  the  earliest 
siiecimens  of  the  Scandinavian  language, 
were  composed  in  Iceland.  The  elder  one, 
containing  old  mythic  poems,  is  of  un- 
certain date.  The  younger  one.  a  prose 
account  of  the  ancient  mythology,  is 
attributed  to  Snorrl  Sturluson,  who  died 
1241. 

EDT)Y  (ed,  water;  and  ea,  backwards: 
8ax.),  a  cnrrent  of  water  running  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  that  of  the  main  stream. 
—  Eddy-tidb  or  EDDT-WATBR,  the  water 
which  nms  back  contrary  to  the  tide ;  or 
that  which  falls  back  on  the  rudder  of  a 

•hip  under  sail,  and  is  called  dead-wUer. 

Bddt-wikd,  the  wind  returned  or  beat 
back  by  any  obstmetion. 


EDE'MATOUSorCEDE'MATOnS  (oidfma, 
a  swelling :  Or.),  in  Medicine  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  white,  soft,  and  Insensible  tn- 
mour,  arising  from  water  collected  in  the 
cellular  membranes. 

E'DICT  (fidictum,  from  edico,  I  publish ; 
LaL)^  an  order  issued  by  «  prinne  to  his 
subjects,  as  a  rule  or  law  requiring  obe- 
dience. In  Roman  history  we  frequently 
meet  with  the  edicts  of  the  emperors ;  and 
the  edicts  of  the  prstors,  containing  no- 
tices to  the  people  of  the  manner  in  which 

they  intended  to  execute  the  laws. The 

Edictumperpetuutn  was  a  collection  of  all  the 
laws  which  bad  been  yearly  published  by  the 
pnetors  in  their  edicts.  It  was  made  by 
direction  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  was 
so  called  because  It  was  intended  to  con- 
tinue In  force,  and  serve  asa  guideand  rule 
in  the  administration  of  justice  throughout 
the  empire. 

EDITION  {editio,  a  publishing:  Lot.), 
the  number  of  copies  of  a  work  printed 
before  the  types  are  distributed.  One  who 
prepares  the  writings  of  another  for  publi- 
cation is  called  the  efittor;  the  latter  re- 
vises, adds  notes,  and  sometimes  makes 
additions  to.  the  work,  and  even  rewrites  a 
great  portion  of  It.  The  publisher  is  the 
bookseller  who  negotiates  the  sale  of  the 
impression.  The  edition  sometimes  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  editor:  thus,  'Bentley's 
Horace;'  sometimes  ))y  the  name  of  the 
printer  or  publisher:  thus,  the  *Aldine* 
and ' Elzevir'  classics,  from  the  celebrated 
houses  of  Aldus  and  Elzevir.  An  edUio 
prineeps  means  the  earliest  printed  edition 
of  an  author,  an  editto  optima  la  what  is 
considered  the  best  edition. 

EDUCATION  (ediientio,  from  edueo,  I 
bring  up :  Lot),  In  its  most  extended  sense, 
the  art  ot  developing  and  cultivating  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties. 
Physical  education  includes  all  that  relates 
to  the  organs  of  sensation  and  the  muscu- 
lar and  nervous  system.  Intellectual  educa- 
tion develops  and  improves  the  powers  of 
the  understanding,  iforal  education  com- 
prehends tlie  various  modes  of  cultivating 
and  regulating  the  affections,  and  forming 
right  ideas  as  to  the  relation  ot  man  to 
man.  Nothing  is  more  shackled  by  preju- 
dice, more  perverted  by  fanciful  theorists, 
or  more  abused  by  the  unblushing  effron- 
tory  of  ignorant  and  artful  empirics,  than 
Educatioh.  But  too  often,  attention  is 
almost  wholly  directed  to  external  show, 
but  little  tielng  given  to  the  communication 
of  solid  and  useful  instruction.  There  is  a 
great  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  Impart 
superficial  knowledge,  to  Instruct  in  too 
many  branches,  without  teaching  any  of 
them  thoroughly,  or  properly  considering 
the  kind  of  information  which  is  required 
by  the  circumstances  or  position  of  the 
pupil.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assume,  that 
according  as  this  intellectual  nutriment 
is  administered.  It  becomes  the  germ  of 
happiness  or  misery  to  the  Individual.  A 
good  educator  considers  not  only  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge,  but  also  the 
training  of  the  pupil ;  tbat  is.  the  formation 
of  habits,  and  the  increase  of  his  mental 
strength,  by  the  right  kind  and  amount  of 
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exercise.  The  education  of  each  sex  must  be 
suited  to  Its  peculiar  wants,  and  the  peculiar 
position  to  be  occupied  by  it  In  after  life. 
Tho  education  of  females  should  have  a 
special  reference  to  their  performance  of 
domestic  duties,  and  to  thetr  obligations  as 
wives  and  mothers;  not  that  it  Is  in  all 
cases  to  exclude  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge,  or  those  usually  considered 
as  belonging  properly  to  the  other  sex. 
When  we  consider  the  great  and  just  in- 
fluence which  the  female  sex  exerts  In 
directing  the  early  Ideas  of  man,  and  In 
forming  the  habits  of  his  future  life,  we 
must  readily  admit  that  It  is  most  desirable 
they  should  be  endowed  with  every  species 
of  knowledge  which  is  conveniently  within 
their  reach,  and  which  may  turn  that  influ- 
ence to  good.— The  education  of  youth  wag 
strictly  attended  to,  both  by  the  Qreekaand 
Rx)manB.  The  minds  and  bodies  of  young 
persons  were  Improved  at  the  same  time ; 
their  minds  by  every  necessary  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  their  bodies  by  the  manly 
exercises  of  the  Campus  Martins,  or  private 
contests  and  trials  of  skill,  agility,  and 
strength.  It  was  the  chief  aim  of  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks,  to  make 
their  children  shine  In  the  senate  and 
in  the* field,  at  the  fomm,  and  In  the  public 
games.  Oratory  was  an  object  which  they 
kept  constantly  in  view ;  and  whatever  was 
their  destination,  they  endeavoured  to  ac- 
quire the  art  of  elocution  and  a  habit  of 
fluent  reasoning.  Lacedsamon  trained  her 
bardy  sons  to  despise  danger,  endure  fa- 
tigue, and  seem  insensible  to  pain— to 
maintain  their  honour  unstained,  to  love 
tbelr  country,  and  hold  in  contempt  riches, 
and  all  that  train  of  enervating  plea- 
Bures,  which  are  the  companions  of  afflu- 
ence. So  far  all  this  was  meritorious  in  a 
hl^h  degree ;  but  how  circumscribed  must 
the  space  have  been  which  was  then  al- 
lowed for  intellectual  exertion,  when  the 
whole  world  of  science  was  a  t«rra  Ineog- 
niiat 

EDULOORA'TION'  (eduleo,  I  sweeten : 
LaU),  In  Chemistry,  the  act  of  separating, 
purifying,  or  freeing  any  substance  from 
the  saline  particles  with  which  it  may  be 
impregnated,  or  those  that  may  be  left  ad- 
hering to  It  after  any  operation,  by  frequent 
ablutions  with  water. 

EEL  iaat:  Otr.\  the  popular  name  of 
fishes  belonging  to  several  genera.  They 
are  of  elongated  form,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  other  fishes  by  the  absence 
of  ventral  fins,  and  of  the  two  bones  In  tho 
upper  jaw,  called  maxillary  and  premaxll- 
lary.  The  gill  openings  are  usually  small 
silts  not  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  gill 
covers.  Most  of  them  are  very  voracious. 
tTe  have  specimens  In  our  streams  and 
lakes  of  the  freshwater  genus  AnguiUa, 
and  the  sea  contains  the  conger  eel  and 
many  other  species. 

EEL'-SPBAR,  a  forked  Instrument'wlth 
three  or  fotu-  jagged  teeth,  used  for  catch- 
ing eelSb 

EFFECT'  (e/eettM.  from  ^fflctOf  I  bring  to 
pass:  Lot.),  the  consequence  of  a  cause, 
sometimes  simple  and  visible,  sometimes 
nomplieated  and  invisible,  but  always  si- 


multaneous with  the  cause The  word 

^ecta  signifies  pergonal  or  movable  goods. 

EFFECTIVE  ((j^tfctitnu,  from  same :  Lot.), 
in  Military  language,  an  epithet  for  a  body 
of  men  that  are  fit  for  service. 

EFFERVES'CBNCE  {eiHrerveseo,  I  boil  up  : 
LaL),  the  escape  of  gaseous  matter  from 
liquids,  as  in  fermentation.  The  liquid  has 
the  appearance  of  boiling,  and  the  effect  is 
most  frequently  due  to  the  liberation  of 
carbonic  acid. 

EFFETE  (^ettw, exhausted,  Tike  one  who 
has  brought  forth :  Zat),  barren.  An  animal 
becomes  eilfete  by  losing  the  power  of  con- 
ception :  the  earth  may  be  rendered  so  by 
drought,  or  by  exhaustion  of  fertility. 

BFFI'CIENT  {HffleiOt  I  bring  to  pass: 
Lot.),  causing  the  intended  ^ect.  The 
^ffldeni  cause  Is  that  which  produces; 
the/tnaleauMls  that  for  which  anything 
is  produced. 

EFFLORES'CBirOE  i^ffloreaco,  I  begin  to 
bloom :  LaL),  the  spontaneous  crumbling 
down  of  transparent  crystals,  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  water.  This  term  was  adopted 
by  the  older  chemists,  because  of  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  the  resulting  powders  to 
fiowers. 

EFFLUnriA  (ejgiuo,  I  flow  forth  :  Lot.), 
the  vapours  arising  from  putrefying  sub- 
stances. Malignant  effluvia  are  considered 
to  be  the  frequent  causes  of  plague  and 
other  diseases. 

EFFU'SION  (tsFusto,  a  pouring  out :  Lot.), 
in  Surgery,  the  escape  of  any  fluid  out  of 
ttie  vessel  or  viscus  naturally  containing 
it;  also  the  natural  secretion  of  fluids. 
Blood  may,  on  account  of  a  wound,  flow 
from  the  chest  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura ; 
or  an  Injury  to  the  head  may  cause  effuglon 
on  the  brain. 

EFT  (8ax.),  or  Newt,  common  names  of 
some  small  batrachian  reptiles,  which  live 
in  water,  and,  like  the  frog,  undergo  meta- 
morphosis. The  great  white  newt  {Triton 
pcUtutris)  is  about  six  Inches  long;  the 
common  water  newt  {Triton  aquatieus)  is 
about  three. 

EGG,  a  body  formed  in  a  peculiar  canity 
in  the  interior  of  female  mammals  and 
lowCT  animals,  from  which,  when  fertilized, 
another  member  of  the  species  is  produced. 
Taking  the  egg  of  a  hen  as  an  example,  we 
fliid  on  the  outside  a  calcareous  shell,  whirli 
is  lined  by  a  double  membrane.  Inside  this 
Is  an  albuminoug  gubstance,  the  white  con- 
sisting of  several  layers,  and  surrounding 
the  yolk,  which  has  its  own  membrane,  the 
vitelline  membrane.  Before  the  egg  was 
laid,  there  was  in  the  middle  of  the  yolk  a 
minute  vesicle,  called  the  germinative  ve- 
sicle, and  this  contained  a  smaller  one,  the 
germinative  dot.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  egg  is  the  vitaUtM,  or  yolk.  It  Is  an 
aggregation  of  grannies  and  drops  of  oily 

fluid. The  quantity  of  eggs  consumed 

in  England  appears  almost  incredible.  In- 
dependently of  the  home  produce,  which  is 
Immense,  the  number  of  eggs  annually  im- 
ported from  France,  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  is  much  more  than  100  mil- 
lions. ^ 

BGG'-PLANTS,  the  common  name  of 
some  plants  belonging  to  the.  genus  Se» 
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lanvm  ;  m  called  becaase  the  fruit  la  like 
an  egg. 

EO'LANTINE  itglarOUr :  Fr.\  the  old 
English  name  of  the  tweet-briar:  It  hag 
been  Incorrectly  applied  by  Milton  to  the 
honeysuckle. 

E'GRET  {aiffrette :  Fr.)  the  name  of  two 
birds  of  the  heron  genua,  rlz.  the  great 
egret,  or  great  white  heron  (Ardea  eUba), 
and  the  little  egret  (.Ardea  garzetta).  Both 
are  of  extreme  rarity  in  England. 

EI'DER-DOWTV  (eider  dtmen:  Oer,),  the 
soft  feathers  of  the  eider-duck,  plucked  by 
the  female  from  her  breast,  for  the  purpose 
of  lining  her  nest.  The  bird  breeds  amongst 
precipitous  coast  rocks  In  the  north  of 
Bprope. 

EI'DOGRAPH  (eidoe,  form ;  graphein,  to 
write:  Or.\  an  Instrument  bj  which  a 
drawing  may  be  copied  on  a  reduced  or  on 
an  enlarged  scale. 

EI8TEDDTOD  (eietedd,  to  sit :  Wa.\  the 
assemblies  of  the  Welsh  bards.  Judges 
were  appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
the  respective  minstrels  by  the  Welsh 
princes,  and,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
principality,  by  the  English  kings.  The 
last  commission  Issued  for  that  purpose 
was  in  1568.  The  Gwylmedigiun  and  Cam- 
Ijrlan  societies  have  revived  these  meet- 
ings, for  the  recitation  of  prize  poems,  and 
performances  on  the  harp. 

BJECPMENT  (fijectio,  a  casting  out :  LaL\ 
a  personal  action.  In  the  form  of  trespass. 
In  which  a  tenant  for  years  claims  damages 
for  his  expulsion  from  land  demised  to  him  : 
it  has  become  the  usual  mode  of  trying 
questions  of  right  to  a  real  property.  The 
party  who  claims  land,  or  its  appurtenances, 
not  in  his  possession,  is  the  real  plaintiff  : 
but  up  to  1852,  by  a  strange  Action,  he  did 
so  through  the  means  of  a  fictitious  tenant 
named  John  Doe,  who  complained  of  being 
ejected  fkx)m  his  farm  by  the  defendant. 
The  defendant  disputed  plaintiff's  right  to 
let  the  land,  and  if  the  plaintiff  succeeded, 
he  recovered  nominal  damages,  and  also  the 
land  iteelf  for  the  term  of  Dotts  supposed 
demise :  that  is,  for  the  terra  of  his  own 
right.  But  at  present,  the  real  name  of  the 
claimant  is  set  forth  in  the  writ.         * 

ELAAG'NUS  (eUUa,  an  olive  tree;  and 
agnos,^  willow :  Gr.),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
trees,  nat.  ord.  EleeamiacetB.  Most  of  the 
species  have  their  leaves  covered  with 
scurfy  scales,  which,  under  the  microscope, 
are  seen  to  be  of  a  regular  stellate  form. 

ELA'OLITB  (etoion,  oil;  and  lithoe.  a 
stone :  Or.),  called  also  feUetein,  a  crjrstalllne 
mineral,  more  or  less  translucent,  of  a 
greasy,  appearance,  and  varying  in  Its  co- 
lour from  greenish-blue  tu  flesh-red.  It 
consists  of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash. 

ELASTICITY,  or  ELASTIO  FORCE 
(elauno,  I  set  In  motion :  Or.),  that  inherent 
property  of  bodies  by  which  they  restore 
themselves  to  their  former  figure,  after  any 
external  pressure  or  tension :  It  is  very  ob- 
servable In  a  bent  bow,  steel  springs,  and 
the  like.  Perfectly  elastic  bodies  are  those 
which  restore  themselves  with  the  same 
force  with  which  they  we-e  bent  or  de- 
pressed ;  those  which  do  nq*  restore  them- 
selves with  exactly  the  sa    «  force  being 


called  imperfectly  elaatic  bodies.  The  air  la 
elastic;  vapours  are  elastic;  and  when  the 
force  compressing  them  is  removed,  they 
Instantly  expand  or  dilate,  and  recover 
tbelr  former  state.  When  an  elastic  solid 
body  Is  made  to  vibrate  by  a  sudden  stroke, 
the  vibrations  are  made  in  equal  times, 
wherever  the  stroke  may  be  applied ;  hence  ^ 
a  bell  always  gives  the  same  tone,  however 
struck. 

ELATERID.fi  {fitaOr,  a  driver:  Or.),  In 
Entomology,  a  family  of  beetles  possessing 
a  pectoral  spine  in  a  sheath.  When  these 
Insects  are  laid  on  their  backs  they  bend 
themselves  until  they  rest  only  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  head  and  wing  cases.  The 
effort  being  suddenly  relaxed,  the  head  and 
thorax  fiy  up,  and  the  base  of  the  wing-cases 
strikes  the  supporting  surface  so  forcibly 
that  the  beetle  is  jerked  a  considerable 
height  into  the  air.  The  Pyroj^urtu  noctir 
lucus,  or  fire-fiy  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  belongs  to  this  family. 

ELATE'RIUM  (elaterion,  literally  that 
which  drives  away :  Or.),  a  substance  pre- 
pared from  the  pulp  of  the  Ecbaliumagreste, 
or  wild  cucumber,  a  plant  belonging  -to  the 
nat.  ord.  Cuewrtntacece,  which  grows  in  the 
south  of  EuropOk  It  is  imported  in  thin 
cakes,  of  a  greenish  colour  and  bitter  taste. 
It  is  a  powerful  cathartic,  and  Is  used  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  fiuld  in  cases  of 
dropsy. 

EL'ATINE,  the  active  principle  of  elate- 
rium. 

EL'BOW  {filbogen :  Oer.),  in  Anatomy,  the 
juncture  of  the  cubitus  and  radius,  or  the 
outer  angle  made  by  the  fiexure  or  bend  of 

the  arm. Elbow,  in  Architecture,  a  term 

used  for  an  obtuse  angle  of  a  wall,  building, 
road,  &c,  which  deviates  somewhat  from  a 
right  line. 

EL'DER  (ealdor:  Sax.),  a  person  advanced 
in  life,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  age  and 
experience,  is  selected  to  fill  some  import- 
ant office.  In  Jewish  history,  the  elders 
were  persons  the  most  considerable  for  age, 
experience,  and  wisdom.  Of  this  sort  were 
the  seventy  men  whom  Moses  associated 
to  himself  in  the  government  of  his  people ; 
such  also  were  those  who  afterwards  held 
the  first  rank  in  the  synagogue  as  presi- 
dents. In  the  first  Christian  churches 
elders  were  persons  who  enjoyed  offices  or 
ecniesiasticid  functions,  and  the  word  in- 
cludes apostles,  pastors,  presbyters,  bishops, 
or  overseers;  hence  the  first  councils  of 
the  Christians  were  called  pres&yteria,  or 
councils  of  elders.  In  the  modern  Presby- 
terian churches,  elders  are  officers  who,  with 
the  ministers  and  deacons,  compose  the 
sessions  of  the  kirk,  and  have  authority  to 
Inspect  and  regulate  matters  of  religion  and 

discipline Elobb,  the  popular  name  for 

small  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Sam- 
bueus,  nat.  ord.  Caprifoliaeecs,  There  are 
several  species;  some  bear  black,  sume 
white,  and  others  red  berries.  The  stem 
and  branches  contain  a  soft  pith. 

EL  DORA'DO  (the  golden  region :  Spast.\ 
a  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  an  ImaKl- 
nary  country  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the 
Interior  of  America,  between  the  rlvera 
Orinoco  and  Amazon,  abounding  In   erold 
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and  all  kinds  of  mreeious  itonea.   *  Oulana, 
'  whose  great  city  Oeryon's   sons  call    Bl 

Dorado.^MiLTOV. In  tbe  laoguage  of 

poetiy.  It  now  means  a  iMuadise  of  boond- 
lesB  wealth  and  felicity. 

BLBAT'IO,  an  epithet  glren  to  a  certain 
sect  of  philosophers,  so  called  from  Elea, 
a  town  of  Campania,  where  some  of  thera 
lived  abovt  600  years  B.a  Xenophanes 
is  usually  considered  the  founder  of  the 
school,  and  his  most  celebrated  follow- 
ers were  Parmenides  and  Zeno  of  Elea. 
Xenophanes  thought  that  the  universe  was 
eternal  and  immutable.  Parmenides  taught 
that  Reason  alone  was  capable  of  recog- 
nizing truth,  and  that  the  impressions 
made  on  the  senses  were  deceptive,  and 
occasioned  by  two  opposite  principles,  fire 
or  light,  and  cold  or  darkness,  whence  came 
all  the  appearances  of  change.  Zeno  at- 
tempted to  prove  by  four  arguments  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  motion,  one  of 
these  having  for  its  illustration  the  cele- 
brated story  of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise. 
The  Eleatics  are  considered  to  be  the 
founders  of  philosophical  pantheism. 

BLBCAMPA'NE,  in  Botany,  tbe  vulgar 
name  for  the  Inula  HeUnium,  an  aromatic 
composite  plant,  from  the  root  of  which  a 
preparation  was  made  that  was  formerly 
used  as  an  expectorant ;  also,  a  name  given 
to  a  coarse  candy,  containing  little  else 
than  coloured  sugar. 

ELECF  {fiUetiuM,  chosen :  Lat.\  in  Theo- 
logy, among  Calvinists.  a  term  for  those 
whom  the/  believe  Ood  has  chosen,  or  pre- 
destinated to  be  saved. Blxot,  in  mat- 
ters of  polity,  signifies  chosen,  but  not  in- 
augurated. Thus,  thelord-mayor  of  London, 
before  his  predecessoi's  mayoralty  is  ex- 
pired, is  called  the  lord-mayor  tleeL 

BLtKXTION  (eJectio,  a  selection :  LaL),  the 
act  of  choosing  a  person  to  fill  an  ofllce  or 
employment  by  any  manifestation  of  pre- 
ference. The  term  is  applied  to  the  choice 
of  members  of  the  legislature,  which  takes 
place  within,  at  most,  every  seven  years ; 
to  the  selection  of  parish  officers  annually ; 
and  to  the  admission  of  members  into  so- 
cieties. Sometimes  it  is  practised  by  show 
of  hands,  sometimes  by  ballot,  and  at  others 
by  every  elector  giving  bis  vote  separately, 
with  an  oath  in  regard  to  his  right  and  in- 
tegrity.— Elkctioh,  in  Theology,  divine 
choice,  by  ipbich  persons,  according  to  the 
folvtuistlc  creed,  are  distinguished  as  ob- 
jects for  salvation  by  the  special  grace  of 
God,  without  reference  to  their  good  or  bad 
deeds. 

RLBCmyB  ((OeetiUt  a  choice :  Lat\  de- 
pendent on  choice,  as  an  eleetiM  monarchy : 
I  opposed  to  hereditary. 
I  BLBCrrOR  fa  chooser :  Lat\  in  Law,  any 
'  one  who  has  the  right  of  giving  his  vote  at 
'  an  election,  particularly  at  the  election  of 

a  member  of  parliament. Blbotob,  in 

Political  History,  the  title  of  such  German 
princes  as  formerly  had  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  emperor  of  Germany ;  most  of 
them  have  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

BLBCrrORATB  (from  UuC),  the  dignity 
or  territory  of  an  Elector,  that  is,  one  who 
bsd  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election  of 
an  Braperor  of  Germany.    Most  of  them. 


since  the  abolition  of  the  empire  In  IMS, 
have  assumed  tbe  title  of  king,    f 

BLEOrrRIO  CLOOKR  It  was  soon  ftound 
that  electro-magnetism  might  be  applied  to 
the  production  of  motion ;  masses  of  soft 
iron  being  alternately  attracted  by  and  set 
free  from  electro-magnets,  by  alternately 
making  and  breaking  battery  connection. 
But  the  means  necessary  to  be  employed 
were  too  complicated,  and,  compared  with 
steam,  too  expensive  for  economic  use.  It 
has,  however,  been  successfully  applied  as 
a  means  of  communicating  motion  to  clock- 
work ;  and  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  keep 
a  number  of  clocks  in  perfect  harmony,  by 
using  one,  either  ordinary  or  electric  clock, 
to  make  and  break  battenr  communication, 
which  simultaneously  moves  tbe  hands  of 
all  the  rest,  however  distant  they  may  be. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  Many  attempts  hare 
been  made,  from  time  to  tim&  to  use  elec- 
tricity as  a  means  of  illumination.  The  im- 
possibility ot  insulating  maeMns  eleetricUy, 
particularly  in  certain  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, on  account  of  its  high  intensity, 
wonld  alone  be  sufficient  to  render  it  inap- 
plicable for  the  purpose.  Galvanic  elec- 
tricity, being  of  much  lower  intensity,  does 
not  present  the  same  obstacle.  If  two 
pieces  of  charcoal  are  made  a  portion  of  the 
connection  between  the  elements  of  a  pow- 
erful galvanic  battery,  provided  they  are 
not  too  far  asunder,  the  electricity  will  pass 
between  them ;  and  on  their  being  drawn 
farther  apart,  an  intensely  brilliant  arch  of 
light  will  be  produced.  But  as  carbon  is 
gradually  transferred  by  tbe  electric  cur- 
rent from  one  piece  of  charcoal  to  the  other, 
the  distance  between  the  pieces  becomes, 
after  a  while,  too  great,  and  the  light  is  di- 
minished or  altogether  extinguished.  Va- 
rious plans  have  been  proposed  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience;  the  best  being  the 
movement  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  charcoal 
with  machlneiT,  regulated  by  tbe  action  of 
the  apparatus  Itself,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
proper  space  between  them. 

ELBCrrBIO  TEL'EGRAPH,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  ELECTRO-MAGKBTIO  TELE- 
GRAPH. If  the  conducting  wire  which 
unites  the  two  elements  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery be  parallel  to  a  magnetic  needle  before 
the  current  is  transmitted,  the  needle  will 
immediately  arrange  itself  at  right  angles 
to  the  wire,  when  the  current  is  made  to 
pass  along  the  wire.  [Bee  Blbotbo-hao- 
KXTUX.]  The  effect  of  tbe  electric  current 
on  the  needle  is  doubled,  if  the  conducting 
wire  is  bent  round  so  as  to  pass  along  the 
opposite  side  of  the  needle;  and  as  these 
convolutions  of  the  wire  are  increased  in 
number  within  certain  limits,  their  effect 
also  is  augmented.  With  sudi  an  appara- 
tus, each  time  the  electric  current  is  esta- 
blished and  broken,  there  will  be  a  separate 
deflection  of  tbe  needle.  As  the  conducting 
wire  may  be  of  any  length,  provided  the 
battery  is  sufficiently  powerful,  we  have  at 
<mce  a  means  of  communication  between 
distant  places  and  a  system  of  signs  sug- 
gested :  one  deflection  may  mean  one  thing ; 
two  in  succession  another,  and  so  on.  But 
the  signals  at  our  disposal  are  doubled  in 
number  if,  by  revening  the  electric  cur< 
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belong;  to    the  latter,  glass,  wax,  and 
resina.    Sabstances  of  this  description  maj 
be  excited  by  friction,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
Httractlon  and  repulsion  of  light  bodies, 
and  emission  of  sparks  or  flashes  of  light, 
attended  with  a  sharp  snapping  sonnd ;  and 
such  is  the  rapldltj  of  the  electric  llaid  in 
motion,  that  no  appreciable  space  of  time 
is  reqslred  for  Its  passage  to  anj  known 
distanea    The  back  of  a  eat,  and  even  the 
Imman  body.  If  mbbed  In  the  dark,  when 
t  be  atmosphere  is  dry,  may  be  made  to  give 
out  sparks.     It  is  now  thorongbly  ascer- 
tained that  lightning  la  produced  by  vast 
quantities  of  the  electric  matter,  and  that 
thunder  Is  the  noise  caused  by  the  passage 
of  the  lightning.    The  Aurora  boreaUM,  or 
Northern  lights.  Is  the  efltet  of  the  elec- 
tric llaid  moving  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere ;  and  It  may  be  extremely 
.  well  Imitated,  by  transmitting  electricity 
■  I  through  highly  rarefied  air,  which  acts,  to  a 
I  i  certain  extent,  as  a  conductor.    It  Is  also 
.  well  known  that  earthquakes,  whirlwinds, 
•  and  waterspouts  are  generally  accompanied 
with,  and  dependent  upon,  electrical  pbeno- 
'  meua.    Indeied,  a  change  In  the  condition 
'  of  matter  (for  Instance,  from  the  liqald  to 
I  the  vaporous  form, and  vice  venA)  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  change  In  Its  electrical 

I  Btatei  

ELEOTBO-OHEMISTRT,   that   science 
I  which  treats  of  the  sgency  of  electricity  and 
galvanism  In  effecting  chemical  changes. 

ELECTBOLTSIS  {UuU,  an  unloosing: 
Gr.)t  the  decomposition  of  metallic  com- 
I  pounds,  by  the  action  of  a  galvanic  current, 
when  a  deposition  of  metal  takes  pbMe  at 
the  negative  pole  o/  the  battery.  Electro- 
lysis Is  too  expensive  to  be  employed  in  the 
eoparation  of  the  commercial  metals  from 
their  compounds,  but  this  process  is  largely 
applied  In  the  operations  of  electrotyplng 
and  electroplating. 

ELEOrmO-MACPNETISM.  Electricity 
cannot  pass  through  a  conductor  without 
magnetism  being  devcIo];>ed.  This  Im- 
j)ortant  fact,  discovered  by  Oersted,  may 
be  proved  by  a  simple  experiment.  Cause 
a  piece  of  thin  copper  wire  to  lie  very  near 
and  parallel  to  a  magnetized  needle  capable 
of  moving  on  a  point :  connect  the  wire 
with  a  galvanic  battery,  so  that  a  current 
shall  pass  through:  while  the  current  Is 
passing,  the  needle  will  not  remain  paral- 
lel with  the  wire,  but  will  arrange  Itself 
transversely  to  It;  and  whether  the  north 
X>oIe  shall  be  deflected  to  one  side  of  the 
wire  or  the  other  depends  on  tchich  direction 
along  the  wire  the  current  Is  proceeding, 
and  whether  the  current  Is  under  or  over 
the  needle.  Changing  both  the  direction  of 
the  current  and  the  side  of  the  needle  along 
which  ft  flows,  leaves  the  deflection  towards 
the  same  side  of  the  wire.  This  experiment 
teaches  us  how  to  magnetize  a  bar  of  steel 
permanently  but  slightly,  and  a  bar  of  iron 
temporarily  butstrongly.  Forthis  purpose, 
we  muat  cover  a  copper  wire  with  silk,  cot- 
u-iD,  or  some  other  insulating  material,  and 
eoil  it  round  the  bar  which  Is  to  be  mag- 
Df 'ttxed,  and  which  may  be  either  straight 
or  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  Ac  On 
imnsmittlng  electricity  through  the  wire. 


the  bar  will  be  rendered  magnetic,  and  the 
intensity  of  its  magnetism  will  depend  on 
its  softness,  on  (within  certain  limits)  the 
length  of  the  wire,  and  on  the  power  of  the 
galvanic  battery  employed. 
ELBCTRO-MET'ALLURGT.    DSeeEJ^so- 

TEOTTPK]         

BLECTROM'ETBB  (electron;  and  me- 
iron,  a  measure :  Gr.\  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  or  Intensity  of  eleo- 
tricity,anddetermininglts  quality.  Several 
contrivances  have  been  devised  for  this 
purpose,  but  all  of  them  depend  on  the  mu- 
tual repulsion  of  similarly  electrified  bodies. 
The  simplest  Is  the  pUhrbaU  eleetrometer, 
whldi  consists  of  two  balls  about  the  size 
of  peas,  made,  for  llghtnesa,  of  the  pith  of 
elder,  and  suspended  by  two  threads  of  silk. 
In  Ihelr  ordinary  state,  they  lie  In  contact, 
but  when  electrified,  they  fiy  from  each 
other,  the  amount  of  divergence  depending 
on  the  degree  of  electrical  excitement. 
—The  OoUNeaf  Eleetrometef  consists  of  a 
small  glass  jar,  to  the  upper  end  of  which 
Is  attadied  a  brass  cap ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
latter  Is  fixed  a  piece  of  glass  tube ;  a  wire 
passes  through  the  tube,  having  at  Its 
upper  end  a  brass  hall,  and  at  its  lower, 
two  narrow  slips  of  gold  leaf,  hanging 
together  by  one  end  of  each.  These  slips 
remain  pajnUlel,  and  In  contact,  when  the 
instrument  is  unelectrified ;  but,  when  It  is 
electrified,  by  placing  an  excited  body  in 
contact  with  or  near  Its  brass  ball,  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  gold  leaves  fiy 
asunder.  The  glass  jar  protects  the  gold 
leaves  from  Injury.— The  QuadraM  Electro- 
meter consists  of  a  stem  of  ivory,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  a  graduated  quad- 
rant or  semicircle,  from  the  centre  of 
iriildi  hangs  down  a  very  light  index,  hav- 
ing a  pith  ball  at  Its  lower  extremity.  When 
this  Instrument  Is  fixed  on  an  unelectrified 
conductor,  the  Index  and  pith  ball  will  lie 
close  to  the  ivory  stem:  but  when  the 
conductor  Is  chaired  with  electricity  the 
index  and  stem  will  mutually  repel  each 
other,  and  the  divergence  will  be  indicated 
by  the  qqadpwt  or  semicircle.— The  TortUm 
Electrometer  consists  of  two  pith  balls,  fixed 
respectively  at  the  ends  of  a  short  and  slen- 
der slip  of  some  very  light  substance.  This 
slip  Is  suspended  horizontally,  by  the  centre 
of  gravjty,  to  a  silkworm's  thread,  or  some 
other  very  fine  filament,  hung  within  a 
glass  jar,  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  fixed  a  tolerably  large  glass  tube ; 
and  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  glass 
tube,  a  movable  knob,  to  the  under  part  of 
which  the  filament  Is  attached.  The  fila* 
ment  passes  down  through  the  tube,  and 
into  the  jar.  A  short  piece  of  brass  wire  is 
fixed  In  an  aperture  drilled  through  the  side 
of  the  jar,  and  has  a  brass  ball  attached  to 
both  Its  Interior  and  exterior  ends.  When 
the  Instrument  is  unelectrified,  one  of  the 
pith  balls  remains  quietly  In  contact  with 
the  brass  ball  Inside  the  jar;  but  when  It  is 
electrified,  by  bringing  the  outer  brass  ball 
in  contact  with  an  excited  body,  the  pith 
ball  Is  driven  away  from  the  brass  ball,  in 
opposition  to  the  force  of  torsion,  the  fila- 
ment being  forcibly  twisted.  If  the  brass 
and  pith  balls  are  oppoeUety  eleetrliled,  it 
R 
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Rifty  be  seen,  by  moving  round  the  knob 
above,  ttarmign  what  distance  the  brass  and 
pith  balls  will  attract  each  other,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  force  of  torsion;  and  as  the 
force  of  torsion  is  proportional  to  the  ex- 
tent  through  which  the  fllanient  is  twisted, 
different  repulsions  or  attractions  may  be 
very  accurately  compared. 

BLEOTRO-NBOATiyE,  charged  with  n«- 
gaHve  or  resinous  electricity,  and  attracted 
by  bodies  positively  electrified. — Blbo- 
TBO-POSITITS,  charged  with  positive  or 
vitreous  electricity,  and  attracted  by  bodies 
negatively  electrified :  for  instance,  by  the 
negative  pole  or  element  of  the  galvanic 
battery. 

ELECTROPH'ORTJS  {eledron;  and  phe- 
ro,  I  carry:  C?r.),a  very  simple  instrument  for 
obtaining  electricity.  It  consists  of  a  flat 
smooth  cake  composed  of  resin  and  a  little 
wax  which  have  been  melted  together  and 
poured  into  a  small  shallow  circular  tin 
tray ;  also,  a  brass  plate  with  a  glass  handle ; 
and  the  skin  of  a  cat  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. Having  dried  and  even  slightly 
warmed  the  apparatus,  and  struck  the  resin 
smartly  a  few  times  with  the  catskin,  we 
lay  the  brass  plate  on  the  resin ;  while  there, 
a  spark  may  be  obtained  from  it— in  the 
first  instance,  on  account  of  the  electricity, 
it  removes  from  the  parts  of  the  resin  with 
which  ft  is  in  contact,  and  afterwards  on 
account  of  the  electricity  produced  upon  it 
by  ttie  electrical  action  of  those  portions  of 
the  resin  with  which  it  is  not  immediately 
in  contact.  On  taking  ^he  plate  away,  a 
spark  may  be  again  obtained  from  it ;  and 
every  time  this  is  repeated,  two  sparks  may 
be  had  in  the  same  way— the  first  due  to 
the  electricity  repelled  from  the  brass  plate 
by  that  which  remains  in  the  very  slight 
hollow  of  the  resinous  cake:  the  i^econd, 
to  the  restoration  of  the  ordinary  state  of 
the  brass  plate  when  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  inductive  action  of  the  cake.  If 
the  apparatus  is  kept  in  a  dry  place,  sparks 
sulflcient  to  explode  gases  may,  wftbout 
fresh  excitement,  be  taken  from  it  fqr 
months. 

ELECTBOSOOPB  (jeJeetron;  aqd  skopeo, 
I  examine :  Or.).  Any  Instrument,  such  as 
the  gold-leaf  electrometer,  ice,  for  detect- 
ing the  preeenee  of  electricity,  is  called  hy 
this  name.     

BLBCTROTTPB  {electron ;  and  tupos,  a 
mark  :  Or.),  the  process  by  which  works  in 
relief  are  reproduced  by  the  agency  of  elec- 
tricity, which  precipitates  certain  metals, 
such  as  gold,  silver,  ilnd  copper,  from  their 
solutions,  upon  moulds,  so  as  to  form  a 
coherent  mass  equal  in  tooghness  and  flexi- 
bility to  hammered  metala.  The  appllca- 
Mons  of  this  beautiful  process  appear 
almost  unlimited,  and,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing facsimiles  of  art,  it  is  invaluable. 
The  nature  of  the  operation  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  very  simple  experiment:  — 
Plunge  two  pieces  of  clean  platinum  into  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  slightly  acid- 
ulated with  sulphuric  acid.  No  effect  will  be 
produced  until  the  pieces  of  platinum  are 
connected  respectively  with  the  poles  of  a 
pslvanic  battery.  On  doing  this,  copper 
will  be  immediately  precipitated  on  the 


eataiectrode  or  negative  surface,  and  the 


deposit  may  be  made  of  any  desfred  thidc- 
ness:  if  the  strength  of  the  solution  is 
kept  up  by  occasionally  adding  sulphate, 
the  copper  will  be  in  the  solid  form,  and 
may  be  peeled  off  the  platinum.    If  the 
electric  current  is  reversed,  the  copper  will 
be  taken  from  one  piece  of  platinum  and 
deposited  on  the  other.    If  the  negative  pole 
or  catA//de  had  been  a  medal,  or  other  irre- 
gular surface,  a  matrix  would  be  formed 
from  it;  and.  using  this  matrix  in  the  same 
way,  copper  deposited  on  it  would  represent 
the  surface  of  the  medal,  Ac  If  gold,  silver, 
and  other  metals  are  substituted  for  the  cop- 
per, the  cathode  will  be  gilt,  silvered,  &c.  A 
varnish  protects  any  part  we  please  from 
being  coated  with  deposit ;  and  a  coating 
of  black-lead  will  render  a  non-conductor 
capable  of  having  a  depositformed  upon  it. 
In  the  ordinary  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
process,  two  vessels  are  used ;  and,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  having  been  poured  Into 
one  of  them,  which  may  be  a  lamp  chimney 
closed  with  a  bladder  at  the  lower  end,  it  is 
placed  in  the  other,  which  contains  a  strong 
acidulated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
&c    The  medal  to  be  copied  Is  bung  in  the 
solution  of  sulphate,  being  connected  by  a 
wire  with  a  piece  of  zinc  hung  in  the  dilute 
acid.    The  bladder  prevents  the  fluids  from 
mixing,  but  does  not  Intercept  the  electric 
current  from  the  zinc  to  the  medaL     On 
the  large  scale,  a  somewhat  different  ar- 
rangement is  used,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same :  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
is  placed  in  a  trough  of  slate,  &e. ;  a  plate 
of  copper  is  suspended  in  it,  and  also,  op- 
posite to  the  copper,  the  medals,  Ac,  to 
be  copied.      The  plate  of  copper,  being 
united  by  wire  with  the  zinc  element  of  a 
separate  constant  battery,  and  the  metallic 
rod  carrying  the  medals,  ac«,  with  its  other 
metallic  element,  a  deposit  is  formed  on  the 
medals,  Stc    With  this  arrangement,  the 
constant  battery  is  called  the  generating 
cell,  and  the  vessel  with  sulphate  solution 
the  decontpoeing  eeU.    In  the  simple  appa- 
ratus first  described,  the  lamp  chimney 
containing  the  zinc  was  the  generating  cell, 
and  the  extemftl  vessel  the  decomposing 
cell.   When  other  metals  are  to  be  precipi- 
tated, plates  and  solutions  of  these  metalB 
are  to  be  employed  In  the  decomposing 
cell. 

EILpCTJlUM  (Lot. ;  from  OeJetron :  Or.\  a 
term  used  by  the  ancients  to  indicate  a 
metallic  alloy,  consisting  of  four  parts  gold 
and  one  silver ;  also  amber. 

ELECTUABY  (electuarium :  Lot.),  fn 
Pharmacy,  a  fqrm  df  medicine,  composed 
of  powders  or  other  Ingredients,  Incorpo- 
rated with  some  syirup,  grn.   [See  Eolkom.] 

EL'EGAlfCE  {elegantia:  liCd.),  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  grace  and  lightness,  hut  .particularly 
the  latter. 

ELE'GIT  Che  has  chosen:  Lot.— on  ac- 
count of  the  creditor  making  a  selection  of 
the  writ  which  be  will  sue  out),  in  Law,  a 
writ  of  execution,  founded  upon  ah  ancient 
statute  passed  in  the  13th  year  of  Edward  I. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  sheriff,who  gives  to  tbe 
judgment-creditor  the  lands  and  tcnementa 
of  the  debtor,  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  untD 
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the  debt  iB  fully  paid.  After  it,  the  body 
of  the  debtor  cannot  be  taken. 

BL'EGT  {eUffM :  from  e,  alas ;  and  lego,  I 
say :  Or.),  a  mournful  and  plaintire  kind  of 
poem.  The  principal  writers  of  elcglao 
verse  among  the  Greeks  were  Oalllmachus, 
Panhenlns,  and  Euphorion;  among  the 
Latinfl,  Propertins,  Ovid,  and  Tibullus. 

EL'EMENTS  (elemenUi,  first '  principles : 
LaU),  the  indecomposable  constituents  of 
bodies,  of  which  chemists  have  discoyered 
about  8Sl  These  they  class  as  metallic, 
non-metallic,  and  intermediate  elements ; 
but.  In  fact,  the  classes  graduate  into  each 
other.  A  list  of  the  elementary  bodies  will 
be  found  under  Equitalbnts.  In  the  an- 
cient and  still  popular  sense  of  the  word, 
the  elements  are  understood  to  be  four  In 
number,  namely,  flre,  air,  earth,  and  water ; 
but  it  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
searches of  modem  science,  that  earth  is  a 
rom  pound  of  many  earths ;  air,  a  compound 
of  at  least  two  gases ;  water,  a  compound 
uf  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  and  flre,  only  the 
production  of  light  and  heat  during  com- 
bustion.   Elkukbts,    in  a   figurative 

sense,  the  principles  and  foundations  of 
any  art  or  science,  as  *  Euclid's  Elements,' 

Slc ELKMBHTS,  in  Divinity,  the  bread 

and  wine  prepared  for  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

EL'EMI,  a  resin  of  a  strong  aromatic 
odour,  ana  a  hot  spicy  taste,  which  exudes 
from  incisions  made  through  the  bark  of 
various  terebinthinous  trees.  The  crystal- 
lino  resin  of  elemi  is  called  elemiM,  and  is 
osed  in  making  lacquer. 

ELEN'CHUS  (,eleneho»t  a  proof:  OrX  In 
Logic,  a  sophism,  or  fallacious  argument, 
which  deceives  the  hearer  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth. 

EL'EPHAlfT  iO^haa:  Or.\  the  largest, 
strongest,  and  most  sagacious  of  all  quad- 
rupeds. It  is  placed  amongst  the  Pachy- 
dermata.  In  the  order  UnguUUa.  The  form 
of  this  animal  is  altogether  awkward:  the 
head  la  massiye,  the  eyes  small,  and  the 
ears  large  and  pendulous ;  the  body  is  thick, 
and  the  back  much  arched ;  the  feet  are 
short,  round,  clumsy,  and  distinguishable 
only  by  the  five  rounded  hoofs  in  which 
each  of  them  terminates.  The  trunk,  or 
protxMds,  by  which  it  conveys  food  and 
drink  to  its  mouth,  and  the  most  singular 
part  of  its  structure,  is  aeartllaglnous  dou- 
ble tube,  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  composed 
of  numeroua  rings,  and  extending  from  the 
upper  jaw.  It  is  of  such  strength  as  to  be 
capable  of  breaking  off  large  branches  from 
trees ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  en- 
dowed with  such  exquisite  sensibility,  that 
it  can  grasp  the  smallest  object.  The  two 
large  tusks  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
extremely  hard:  the  bony  substance  of 
tbese  is  called  itwry.  The  disposition  of 
the  elephant  is  gentle,  and  his  manners  so- 
cial ;  hence  they  are  seldom  seen  except  in 
troopa.  In  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
tbe  males,  who  are  furnished  with  the 
largest  tusks,  put  themselves  at  the  head, 
and  are  the  first  to  face  every  danger.  Ele- 
phants shed  their  teeth  eight  times,  their 
tuaks  only  once.  The  latter  take  the  place 
of  the  Incisor  teeth  of  other  animals.  Two 


species  are  distinguished,  one  inhabiting 
!  India,  the  other  Africa.    The  latter  has  a 
remarkably  largo  ear.     The  extinct  mas- 
todon and  mammoth  were  closely  allied 
'  animals.    Elephants  were  first  used  in  war 
'  by  tbe  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  at  least,  there  is  no  mention  of  their 
being  so  employed  before  that  time.    They 
carried  upon  their  backs  large  towers,  con- 
taining from  ten  to  thirty  soldiers,  who 
'  threw  missive  weapons  from  thence  upon 
I  the  enemy,  being  themselves  secured  within 
I  their  wooden  walls ;  while  the  animals  did 
'  great  execution,  by  terrifying,  tearing,  and 
trampling  down  both  horses  and  men. 

EL'EPHANT-BEETLE.  the  Meg<uomaa«- 
phaa  of  entomologists.  Is  a  native  of  South 
America.  It  is  a  member  of  the  family  Dy- 
nastidtBt  in  the  LamelHcom  grou^.  It  has 
acquired  its  name  from  having  a  long  horn 
on  the  thorax,  with  a  shorter  one  on  each 
side.  This  insect  Is  frequently  three  Inches 
in  length,  but  in  size  it  Is  much  exceeded 
by  the  Hercules-beetle  {Dyruute$  HereulM), 
also  a  native  of  South  America,  which  has 
a  length  Of  five,  and  sometimes  of  six 
inches. 

ELETHANTS  FOOT,  the  common  name 
of  a  plant,  Testtuttnaria  eUpharUipett  nat. 
ord.  Dioteoreaeea,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  short  thick  rough  stem 
suggested  the  name. 

ELEPHAHTI'ASIS  (Or.,  from  elephas,  aa 
elephant),  a  species  of  leprosy,  which  de- 
rives Its  name  from  the  skin  being  covered 
with  Incrustations  like  the  skin  of  the  ele 
phant,  and  from  the  legs  swelling  to  an  im- 
mense siise.  It  is  a  dreadful  chronic  disease^ 
and  Is  regarded  as  contagious. 

ELEUSIN'IA  {Eleusia,  In  Greece),  In  Ore* 
clan  Antiquity,  solemn  and  mysterious  fes- 
tivals In  honour  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine. 
They  were  of  two  kinds,  the  less  and  the 
greater.  The  Um,  which  were  held  at  Agrw 
on  the  Illssus,  were  celebrated  everr  year 
—according  to  some,  in  honour  of  Proser- 
pine only.  They  were  Intended  chiefly  as  a 
preparation  for  initiation  in  the  MyHeria, 
or  rites  of  the  greater  solemnity.  The  latter 
continued  nine  days,  the  flrst  portion  being 
celebrated  at  Athens :  it  included,  most  pro- 
bably, a  representation  of  the  whole  history 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  Indicated  to 
the  initiated,  according  to  common  belief, 
a  pleasing  prospect  of  the  future  state— a 
purpose  not  originally  contemplated,  and 
perhaps  introduced  from  Egypt.  The  pre- 
siding or  initiating  priest  was  termed  a 
Merophant  To  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
Eleuslnian  mysteries  was  looked  upon  as  a 
crime  that  could  not  fail  to  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  heaven. 

ELEUTHE'RIA  (the  fcast  of  liberty :  Or.), 
In  Grecian  Antiquity,  a  festival  celebrated 
at  PhitsBS,  in  memory  of  the  defeat  of 
Mardonius,  the  general  of  Xerxes,  and  in 
honour  of  those  who  gallantly  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  the  liberty  of  their  country ; 
also  as  a  bond  of  union  among  the  Greeks 
themselves.  It  was  held  every  fifth  year, 
when  prizes  where  contended  for.  Slaves, 
on  obtaining  their  liberty,  kept  a  festival 
called  EleuihtrioL. 
ELEVAmOK  {devatio :  Lot),  in  Arehl- 
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tectare,  an  ortbographlo  drawing  of  the 

face  or  side  of  a  baflding. Elbtatiov, 

in  Astronomy,  altitude:  the  height  of  the 
equator,  pole,  or  stars,  &c,  above  the  hori- 
zon.— In  Gunnery,  the  angle  which  the 
chase  of  a  cannon  or  mortar  makes  with 

the  plane  of  the  horizon. Elkvatiov  ov 

THB  Host,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
that  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  mass 
which  consists  in  the  priest's  raising  the 
host  above  bis  head  for  the  people  to 
adore  it 

EL'EVATOR  (elevo,  I  lift  up:  LaL),  In 
Anatomy,  the  name  of  sereral  mnscles, 
which  serve  to  raise  those  parts  of  the  body 
to  which  they  belong ;  as,  the  elevator  of 

the  external  ear,  the  epiglottis,  Ac 

Elbyatob,  a  surgical  instrument*  nsed  for 
raising  depressed  portions  of  the  skull  in 
trepanning. 

ELF  icKl/e :  Sax.),  a  term  now  almost  ob- 
solete, but  formerly  nsed  to  denote  a  fairy 
or  hobgoblin,  an  Imaginary  being,  the  crear 
ture  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  craft. 

ELP'-ARR0W8,  a  name  given  to  flints  In 
the  shai>e  of  arrow-heuds,  vulgarly  supposed 
to  be  shot  by  fairies.  They  are  frequently 
met  with  In  Oreat  Britain,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  they  were  weapons  of 
offence  among  the  ancient  Britons. 

EL'GIN  MAR'BLES,  A  collection  of  splen- 
did bassi-rilievi  and  fragments  of  statuary, 
which  were  sent  chiefly  from  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens  to  England,  in  1812,  by  Lord  Elgin 
(hence  the  name).  They  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  having  been  purchased  by 
government  in  1816  for  85.0001.  They  are 
nnquestionably  most  valuable  remains  of 
ancient  art,  and  offer  the  flnest  subjects 
for  study.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
collection  consists  of  sculittures,  which  were 
placed  on  the  eastern  and  western  pediments 
of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  One  set  repre- 
sented, wlien  entire,  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter ;  the  other 
the  contest  of  Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the 
guardianship  of  Athena.  They  were  exe- 
cuted under  the  superintendence  of  Phidias. 

ELIMINAmON  (elitnino,  I  turn  out  of 
doors  :  ZML\  in  Algebra,  the  causing  an 
unknown  <ruantity  to  disappear  from  an 
equation,  by  means  of  this  process,  an 
equation  having  only  one  unknown  quan- 
tity Is  obtained  from  any  number  of  equa- 
tions having  the  same  number  of  unknown 
quantities. 

BLIQUATION  (eHquatio,  a  liquefying: 
Lat.)t  in  Metallurgy,  a  separation  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  mixed  metals  by  the  different 
degrees  of  heat  required  to  melt  them. 

ELI'SION  (elUio,  from  elido,  I  strike  out : 
Lat.\  In  Grammar,  the  cutting  off  or  sup- 
pressing a  vowel  at  the  middle  or  end  of 
a  word  for  the  sake  of  smnd  or  metre;  as, 
M'  etuangrdned  field. 

ELIX'IR  {Arab.),  an  old  pharmareutical 
term,  expressing  certain  essences  or  tinc- 
tures :  thus,  the  mixture  of  an  aromatic  tinc- 
ture with  sulphuric  acid  was  called  elixir 

ofvUrioL Also,  sol&tions  employed  by  the 

alchemists  in  their  attempts  to  effect  the 
ti^nsrautation  of  nietsiis. 

EI^K,  or  MoosR,  a  quadruped  of  the  deer 
family,  of  which  it  is  the  largest  species. 


It  is  s  native  of  the  northern  regions  of 
Europe  and  America.  It  Is  very  shy  and 
wary,  requiring  great  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  hunter  to  bring  It  within  range  of  his 
gun.  The  height  at  the  shoulders  is  fre- 
quently more  than  six  feet,  and  the  male 
carries  a  pair  of  horns  which  are  very  broad 
at  the  upper  end,  and  weigh  sometimes 
nearly  60  lbs.  Prom  the  short  neck  and  long 
legs,  the  animal  is  not  graceful.  The  great 
Irish  elk  (,ifegaeero$  Mhemictu),  whose  fos- 
sil remains  are  sometimes  found  In  bone- 
caverns,  was  a  still  larger  animal,  and  is 
now  extinct.  The  skull  and  antlers  hare 
been  known  to  weigh  86  lbs. 

ELL,  a  measure,  of  different  lengths  In 
different  countries.  That  formerly  nsed  In 
England  was  the  English  or  Flemish  ell: 
the  former  being  three  feet  nine  inches,  or 
one  yard  and  a  quarter,  and  the  latter  only 
twenty- seven  inches,  or  three-quarters  of  a 
yard. 

ELLIP'SIS  (aieipstg,  literally  a  dcfl- 
ciency :  Gr.\  in  Geometry,  an  oval  or  curved 
line  returning  into  itself,  and  produced 
from  the  section  of  a  cone  by  a  plane  ob- 
liquely cutting  both  its  sides.  It  received 
its  name  from  its  plane  forming  with  the 
base  of  the  cone  a  less  angle  than  that  of 

the  parabola. In  Grammar,  a  figure  of 

syntax,  by  which  one  or  more  words  are 
omitted,  which  the  reader  may  supply ;  as, 
*  the  horse  I  rode,*  for  *  the  horse  which  I 

roda' In  Rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech,  by 

which  the  orator,  through  excessive  emo- 
tion, passes  over  many  things,  which,  had 
he  been  cool,  ought  to  have  b^n  mentioned. 

ELLIPSOID  (filleipHa,  an  ellipse;  and 
etdna,  form  :  Gr.),  in  Geometry,  an  elliptical 
spheroid,  being  the  solid  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  either  axis. 

ELM  (ulmtts:  LaL),  Ulmtu  eampestria,  a 
large  forest  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  rery 
serviceable  where  It  may  be  continually 
either  dry  or  wet.  Accordingly  ft  is  proper 
for  water-works,  mills,  pumps,  aqueducts, 
and  ship-planks  beneath  the  water-line.  It 
is  also  nsed  for  naves  of  wheels,  handles 
for  single  saws,  axletrees,  and  the  like. 
Three  or  four  species  are  ascribed  to  Britain, 
including  the  wycfa  elm  Culmua  montana). 
About  twenty  species  are  known,  all  In- 
habitlng  the  colder  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

ELMO'S  FIRE,  St.,  an  appearance  caused 
by  flery  meteors  in  the  atmosphere,  often 
seen  playing  about  the  masts  and  rigging 
of  ships.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  electrical 
phenomenon,  and  is  caused,  most  probably, 
by  the  atmospheric  electricity  being  erra- 
dually  attracted  by  pointed  bodies,  such  as 
masts  of  ships.  It  may  ))e  Illustrated  on  the 
small  scale  by  taking  or  giving  out  elec- 
tricity with  a  point,  in  a  dark  room. 

ELOOU'TION  (Hoeutio,  from  tloquor,  1 
speak  out :  Lot.),  the  art  of  choosing  and 
adapting  words  and  sentences  to  the  ideas 
which  ^re  to  be  expressed ;  or,  as  it  la  mon* 
usually  employed,  the  management  df 
the  Toiee,  countenance,  and  gesture,  in 
speaking. 

ELO'HIM  (ire&.),a  word  used  in  the  Pei« 
tateuoh  to  signify  the  Deity;  somctimr^ 
in  place  of,  sometimes  along  with,  the  wor  ) 
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Jebovab.  Some  critics  believe  that  tlie 
passages  containing  these  words  may  be 
separated  into  two  distinct  narratives, 
which  seem  to  have  been  written  by  dlffe* 
rent  hands,  and  the  writers  have  been 
accordingly  designated  Elohlstlc  and  Jeho- 
vistlc. 

ELONGATION,  in  Astronomy,  the  appa- 
rent distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun. 

EL'OQUENOE  (eloqumUa,  from  eloquor, 
I  speak  out :  Lot.),  tne  art  of  clothing  the 
thoughts  in  expressions  the  most  suited  to 
produce  conviction  or  persuasion.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  term  should  be  applied  only  to 
jnibUe  speaking;  but  it  is  frequently  extended 
to  written  language.  We  may  Infer  from 
Homer,  that  eloquence  was  very  early  In 
great  esteem  among  the  Greeks ;  and  It  at- 
tained the  highest  perfection  in  Demosthe- 
nes. The  Romans,  for  a  long  time,  had 
but  little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  elo- 
quence :  but  at  length  they  produced  many 
celebrated  orators,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
the  Illustrious  Cicero,  who  was  exceeded 
only  by  Demosthenes.  Eloquence,  as  an  art, 
comprises  invention,  di«po«<tion,  eloeutiont 
and  delivery.  And  a  formal  oration  should 
contain  an  exordium  or  introduction ;  a  nar- 
ration; a  jfropotition,  proof,  or  r^utatUm: 
and  aperoratton.  The  Romans  distinguished 
three  kinds  of  eloquence ;  the  demonetrar 
live,  the  deUberative,  and  the  judicial.  Our 
division  is,  that  of  the  bar,  the  eenate,  and 
the  pvlp4L  Among  the  modems,  eloquence 
is  far  more  subdued  and  moderate  in  its 
character  than  among  the  ancients,  who 
permitted  very  strong  expressions,  and  the 
most  Tiolent  gestlcubitlon. 

E'LUL,  the  name  of  a  Jewish  month, 
which  nearly  oorresponded  to  our  August ; 
it  was  the  twelfth  month  of  the  civil,  and 
sixth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

ELUTRIATION  {elutrio,  I  wash  out: 
Lot),  in  Chemistry,  the  separation  of  sub- 
stances, by  washing  them  in  large  quanti- 
ties of  water ;  the  heavier  particles  fall  to 
the  bottom  :  and  the  lighter,  being  suspend- 
ed in  the  fluid,  are  obtained  by  gradual 
subsidence.  Elutrlatlon  Is  a  most  conve- 
nient way  of  procuring  a  substance  in  the 
state  of  an  impalpable  powder. 

ELY'SIAN  FIELDS,  or  ELY'SIUM  (ilu- 
tton  pedion,  or  llugion,  the  pedlon  being 
left  out  by  later  writers :  Or.),  in  Heathen 
Mythology,  the  supposed  residence  of  the 
blessed  after  death.    The  poets  describe 
this  region  as  consisting  of  beautiful  mea- 
dows, alternating  with   pleasant  groves, 
where  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky  was  spread 
over  them,  and  a  soft  celestial  light  shed 
a  magical  brilliancy  over  every  object.  The 
heroes    there    practised    their   favourite 
sports,  danoed  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre,  from 
which  Orpheus  drew  the  most  enchanting 
tones,  or  wandered  through  odoriferous 
groves,  where  warbling  birds  carolled  forth 
their  harmony  by  the  side  of  refreshing 
fountains.    There  the  earth  teemed  with 
plenteous  fruits,  and  the  verdure  of  spring 
was  perpetual ;  while  all  cares,  palus,  and 
Inflrmities  were  exchanged  for  the  purest 
bliss. — Also,  a  place  on  the  coast   of 
Campania. 
ELYTRA  (eZueron,  the  sheath  of  a  beetle's 


wing :  Or.),  in  Entomology,  a  name  for  the 
hard  external  sheaths  of  beetles,  under 
which  the  membranous  wings  used  in  flying 
are  placed  when  the  Insects  are  walking  or 
at  rest.  They  are  often  adorned  with  rich 
colours  and  a  metallic  lustre. 

EMANATION  (e,  out  of;  and  mano,  I 
flow :  Lot.),  in  Theology,  another  term  for 
Pantheiam.  which  see. 

EMANCIPATION  iemanefpoHo:  Lat),  in 
the  Roman  law,  the  setting  free  a  son  from 
subjection  to  his  father.  It  differed  from 
manumUsion,  as  the  latter  was  the  act  of  a 
master  In  favour  of  a  slave,  whereas  eman- 
cipation put  the  son  in  a  situation  to  ma- 
nage his  own  affairs,  and  to  marrr  without 
his  father's  consent,  although  a  minor.  The 
word  emaneipaUon  has  been  applied  to  the 
liberation  of  negroes  from  Christian  slavery, 
and  to  the  abolition  of  the  disabilities  of 
Roman  Catholics  In  England. 

EMAR'GINATB  (emargino,  I  take  away 
the  edge :  Lot.),  in  Botany,  having  the  edge 
notched.  According  to  the  kind  of  notches, 
a  leaf  is  said  to  be  obtusely  or  aoutely  emar- 
giuate. 

EMBALMING  (baleavion,  balsam  :  Or.), 
the  opening  a  dead  body,  taking  out  the 
intestines,  and  fliling  their  place  with  odo- 
riferous and  deslccatlve  drugs  and  spices, 
to  prevent  putrefaction.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians have  always  been  celebrated  for  the 
skill  with  which  they  exercised  the  art  of 
embalming.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
use  of  beUaamie  substances  in  the  operation. 
In  addition  to  those  which  were  saline,  and 
to  tanning  materials.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  dogma  among  some  ancient  nations, 
inculcated  by  their  religion,  that  the  soul 
continued  with  the  body.  Modem  chemis- 
try has  made  us  acquainted  with  many 
means  of  counteracting  putrefiu:tion,  more 
simple  and  more  effectual  than  the  laborious 
processes  of  the  ancients. 

EMBAR'GO  {Span.),  a  prohibition  issued 
by  the  authorities  of  a  country,  to  prevent 
merchant  vessels  leaving  their  ports.  It 
is  generally  imposed  In  time  of  war,  or 
during  fear  of  invasion ;  and  in  such  cases, 
the  ships  under  embargo  are  used  in  armar 
ments,  expeditions,  Ac 

EM'BER  WEEK  {eemyrian,  ashes :  Sax.) ; 
or,  perhaps,  an  aSbreviation  for  Quaternber, 
from  quatuor  tempora,  the  four  times : 
LaL),  four  seasons  in  the  year  more  par- 
ticularly set  apart  for  prayer  and  fasting, 
namely,  the  flrst  week  in  Lent,  the  weeks 
next  after  Whitsuntide,  th6  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, and   the   ISth  of  December. 

EXBKK  DATS,  particular  days  of  fasting 
and  humiliation  In  the  Ember  weeks. 

EMBERI'ZA,  in  Ornithology,  a  genus  of 
passerine  birds,  including  the  yellow-ham- 
mer, the  common  and  other  buntings,  and 
the  ortolan  (Emberiza  hortulana),  which  is 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy  for  the  table. 

EMBEZ'ZLEMENT  {embealer,  to  flich :  Old 
IV.),  in  Law,  a  felony,  which  consists  in  a 
class  of  acts  committed  by  one  employed 
as  a  clerk  or  a  servant,  which  would,  if 
committed  by  others,  amount  to  larceny. 
It  differs  from  the  latter  by  relating  to 
property  not  at  the  time  in  the  actual  or 
legal  possession  of  the  owner. 
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BlCBLBH  (emblima,  a  teaselated  iwre- 
ment:  Or.\  a  kind  of  painted  enigma,  or 
certain  metaphorical  figures,  painted  or  cat, 
ezpreasing  lome  action,  or  teaching  aome 
moral  tmth. 

Eaf'BLBMElVTS  (fimblaver,  to  sow  with 
wheat :  Fr.),  In  Law»  a  word  used  for 
the  produce  of  land  sown  or  planted  by  a 
tenant  for  life  or  years,  whose  estate  is  de- 
termined suddenly,  by  the  act  of  God,  after 
the  land  Is  sown  or  planted,  and  before  a 
harvest.  The  tenant's  executors  shall  have 
the  emMmuHta;  bat,  in  the  case  of  a  tenant 
for  years,  they  inelude  only  what  is  not 
ripe  before  midsummer.  Fruits  on  a  tree, 
or  natural  grasses,  are  not  emblements. 

EM'BOLIBM  (em&ofi»ma,a  patch :  Gr.\  In 
Astronomical  Chronology,  the  insertion  of 
days,  months,  or  years,  in  an  account  of 
time,  to  produce  regularity. 

SMBOS'SINO  iboue,  a  protuberance :  Fr.), 
the  forming  of  works  in  relief,  whether  by 
raising,  or  by  depression.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
kind  of  sculpture,  where  the  figures  project 
from  the  plane  on  which  they  are  cut ;  and 
according  as  they  are  more  or  less  promi- 
nent, they  are  said  to  be  in  alto,  mexzo,  or 

btuwrUievo. EXBossuro  Cloth.  Cotton, 

woollen  cloth,  silk,  paper,  and  other  fkbrics, 
are  embossed  by  the  powerful  pressure  of 
rerolving  cylinders  on  which  the  required 
patterns  are  engraved. 

BHBOU'CHURB  (a  month :  Fr.),  in  Mu- 
sic, the  aperture  of  a  flute  or  other  wind 
instrument. 

BMBRA'CBRT  {embrcuMrie :  Fr.\  in  Law, 
the  endeavouring  to  corrupt  or  influence  a 
Jury ;  it  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

BMBRABU'RB  (J^.),  In  Architecture,  an 
enlargement  of  the  aperture  of  a  door 

or  window,  on  the  inside  of  the  wall. In 

Fortification,  a  hole  or  aperture  in  a  para- 
pet, through  which  gnus  are  pointed  and 
discharged. 

BMBROCA'TION  (m,  on ;  and  ItrechOy  I 
wet  the  surface :  Or.),  in  Pharmacy,  a  lotion 
or  combination  of  medicinal  liquids,  with 
which  any  diseased  part  Is  washed  or  fo- 
mented. 

BMBKOIiyERY  (broderU :  Pr.\  figured 
work  wrought  on  silk,  cloth,  stuffs,  or  mus- 
lins. The  art  of  embroidery  was  invented 
in  the  Bast,  probably  by  the  Phrygians  or 
Persians :  it  was  certainly  introduced  from 
Persia  into  Greece. — Bxbboidbrixo  Ha- 
OHIVB.  Until  of  late,  embroidery  was  per- 
formed entirely  by  hand,  and  was  practised, 
on  account  of  its  elegance,  by  ladies  of  rank ; 
but  various  ingenious  machines  have  been 
invented  for  this  purpose.'and  are  now  used 
very  extensively  in  England,  Franre,  and 
Germany.  One  of  these  machines,  having 
180  needles,  will  do  as  much  work  as  fifteen 
expert  hand  embroiderers,  and  requires 
merely  the  labour  of  one  grown-up  person 
and  two  assistant  children. 

BM'BRTO  (0m^ruon,  from  bruo,  I  cause 
to  burst :  Qt.\  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
animal  in  the  womb,  before  it  becomes  a 
Actus.— —In  Botany,  a  fleshy  body  occupy- 
ing the  Interior  of  a  seed,  and  constitating 
the  rudiments  uf  the  future  phint.  It  con- 
sists of  VtMplumuta  or  growing  point,  the 


radtele  or  root,  and  tbo  eotyledon  or  eotf- 
tedan*.    [SeeasBD.] 

BafBlTDATION  (emmdaUo:  Lat.\  an  al 
teration  made  in  the  text  of  any  book,  l)y 

verbal  criticism. In  Law,  the  correction 

of  abuses. 

EM'BRALD  {(mtraude :  FrX  a  well-known 
gem  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  somewhat 
harder  than  quartz;  it  occurs  In  prisms 
with  a  reguUr  hexagonal  base,  a«d  ranks 
next  In  value  to  the  Oriental  ruby  and 
sapphire.  It  becomes  electric  by  friction, 
is  often  transparent,  hut  sometimes  only 
translncent,  and  before  the  blow-pipe  la 
fusible  into  a  whitish  enamel,  or  glass.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  glucina,  with  silica,  alu- 
mina, a  very  little  lime  and  iron.  Its 
colouring  matter  Is  probably  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  oxide  of  chrome.  The  most 
Intensely  coloured  and  valuable  emeralds 
are  brought  from  Peru In  Heraldry,  an- 
other name  for  vert,  or  the  green  tincture 
In  coat  armour. 

EMBR'SION  (fitnergo,  I  come  forth :  Lat), 
in  Astronomy,  the  reappearance  of  the  sun 
or  moon  after  an  eclipse;  also  of  a  star 
that  passes  from  within  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

EM'BRT  (from  Cape  Smeri,  in  the  iaiand 
of  Ifaxos),  in  Mineralogy,  a  compact  variety 
of  Corundum^  very  generally  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  iron  ore.  It  is  of  a  blackish-grey 
colour,  and  so  very  hard  as  to  scratch 
topaz.  It  consists  of  alumina,  silica,  and 
iron ;  and  Is  used  in  the  form  of  a  powder 
for  polishing  hard  minerals  and  metals. 
The  lapidaries  cut  ordinary  gems  by  sprink- 
ling their  wheels  with  the  moistened  pow- 
der of  emery ;  but  it  will  produce  no  cAect 
on  the  diamond. 

EMET'lC  (emetlkoB  from  smeo,  I  vomit : 
Or.),  a  medidne  for  emptying  the  atomacb 
by  vomiting.  Twenty  inrains  of  ipecacu- 
anha is  a  very  safe  and  good  emetic,  for 
evacuating  the  stomach,  when  it  Is  dia- 
ordered  by  improper  food ;  it  produces  an 
effect  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  and 
its  action  may  be  assisted  by  chamomile 
tea  or  warm  water.  When  poison  has  been 
swallowed,  the  stomach  is  often  Insensible 
to  the  ordinary  means  of  acting  upon  it, 
particularly  if  a  large  dose  of  opium  has 
been  taken.  In  such  a  case,  half  a  drachm 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, may  be  given,  dissolved  in  three  ounces 
of  warm  water ;  a  third  part  to  be  taken 
every  ten  minutes,  until  it  operates.  The 
stomach-pump,  however,  Is  most  to  be 
relied  upon. 

EMETINE  (anetoa,  a  vomiting:  CFr.),  In 
Medicine,  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle, 
obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Ipeeacuanha. 
of  whose  emetic  properties  it  is  conceivea 
to  be  the  sole  cause.  In  a  dose  of  half  a 
grain  it  acts  as  a  powerful  emetic,  followed 
by  sleep ;  and  six  grains  produces  violeut 
vomiting,  stupor,  and  death. 

EMICATION  {emicalio,  a  springing  forth : 
LaL),  a  flying  off  in  small  particles,  as  from 
heated  Inm  or  fermenting  liquors. 

EMIGRATION  lemigraHo,  a  removal . 
Lot,),  the  removal  of  Inhabitants  from  one 
country  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
manent residence.     Prohibitions  of  emt- 
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irration  are  nnjiut,  as  well  aa  Impolitic,  and 
alwaya  prove  that  a  goverumeut  which 
■anctiona  them  baa  an  incorrect  idea  of  its 
duties.  Tlie  power  of  reproduction  Is  so 
great,  that  the  Tacaam  caused  by  any 
amonnt  of  emiirratton  is  soon  fllled  up. 

BM'INENOB  {eminewtia,  excellence,  lite- 
rally a  prominence :  Lot.),  an  honorary  title 
erlven  to  various  dignitaries  at  different 
times,  but  appropriated  to  cardinals  by  a 
decree  of  the  pope  In  163a 

E'MIR  (a  chief:  Arab.),  a  title  of  dignity 
aniong  the  Saracena  and  Turlca.  It  was  at 
flrat  grlven  to  all  the  caliphs,  but  It  Is  now 
confined  to  those  who  are  considered  the 
descendants  of  Mahomet,  by  his  son-In-Iaw 
All  and  his  daughter  Fatima.  Joined  to 
another  word.  Indicative  of  a;  partitmlar 
oflSce,  it  is  a  common  Utla :  thus,  J6mir  eU 
Omrdhf  Uiat  of  vixlers  and  pashaa. 

BMOLLES'CBNCB  {emoUio,  I  make  soft : 
LaLX  in  Metallurgy,  that  degree  of  softness 
in  a  fusible  body  which  alters  Its  shape. 

EMOL'LIBNTS  (same<ieriv.),in  Medicine, 
stich  remedies  as  are  supposed  to  relax  the , 
living  animal  flbre. 

BMPA'LEMEirr  (<n,  on;  and  jKiZtM,  a' 
stalce :  Lot),  a  cruel  kind  of  punishment,  in 
which  a  stake  was  thrust  up  through  the 

body. In   Heraldry,  a   conjunction   of 

coats  of  arms,  pale-wise. 

BM'PBROR  {imperator:  Lot.),  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  a  title  of  honour  conferred 
on  a  general  who  had  been  victorious ;  but,; 
on  the  fall  of  the  republic,  it  was  a'pplled 
to  the  head  of  the  state.  The  Roman  em- 
perors united  in  their  own  persons  many 
of  the  chief  oflloea  of  the  state.  Thus, 
Octavius  was  emperor,  proconsul,  tribune, 
and  pontlfex  maximus ;  also,  perpetual 
consul,  censor,  prince  of  the  senate,  and 
angustns— the  latter  deslignatlon  descend- 
ing to  those  who  reigned  after  him.  The 
emperors  appointed  ttielt  own  successors, 
who  enjoyed  the  title  of  Cassars.  Charle- 
magne assumed  the  Imperial  dignity  after 
bis  coronation  at  Rome,  and  since  that  time 
It  has  been  claimed  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Germany.  When  the  German  empire  was 
dissolved  in  1805,  the  title  passed  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria;  and  it  was  assumed 
in  the  same  year  by  Napoleon  in  Prance. 
The  czars  of  Russia  have  claimed  it  since 
the  reign  of  Alexander. 

BM'PHABIS  (Or.),  m  Rhetoric,  a  particu^ 
lar  stress  of  utterance,  or  force  of  the  voice 
and  action,  given  to  such  parts  or  words  of 
an  oration  as  the  speaker  Intends  to  spe- 
cially impress  upon  his  audience. 

BMPHTSB'MA  (empAtMfma,  an  inflation : 
Or.\  in  Surgery,  a  pufly  tumour,  formed  by 
the  air  insinuating  Itself  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  rendering  the  part  affected 
tense  and  elastic:  It  crepitates  when  pressed. 

BMTIRB  (Fr. ;  from  imperium :  LaL),  the 
territory  or  government  of  aa  emperor. 
The  term  was  first  applied  to  the  dominions 
of  ancient  Rome,  which  were  ultimately 
divided  into  the  Sattem  and  Wutem  em- 
pires. The  Eastern  was  called  also  the 
Lower  empire.  The  Wettem  became,  about 
the  end  of  the  0th  century,  the  Oennan,  or 
ffiote  Soman  Empire.  The  word  is  often 
used  to  indicate  an  extensive  territory,  not 


governed  by  an  emperor:  tkna,  the  British 
JBmjrire. 

BMPIR'IO  (smpeirUNM,  from  petus,  an 
experiment :  Gr.),  one  whose  knowledge  la 
founded  on  experience.  The  empirie  school 
of  medicine  waa  opposed  to  the  dogmatie. 
The  empirics  were  generally  a  pretending 
and  Ignorant  sect ;  and  hence  the  word  la 
used  for  a  quack  or  charlatan  of  any  kind. 

BMPLASTIGS  (flmvUutikoa,  fit  for  shut- 
ting up  the  pores :  Or.\  an  appellation  given 
to  medicines  which  constipate  and  shut  up 
the  pores  of  the  body.  Hence,  empUutxc 
means  viscous,  or  adhesive,  like  a  plaster. 

EMPO'RIUM  {empvrUm,  a  mart;  from 
etaporoa,  one  who  goes  on  shipboard  as  a 
passenger :  Or.),  a  common  resort  of  mer- 
ebauts  for  trade ;  particularly  a  city  or  town 
of  extensite  commerce,  or  in  which  the 
commerce  of  an  extensive  country  centres, 
or  to  which  sellers  and  buyers  resort  from 
different  countries. 

BMPTE'MA  (MitjwCma,  a  suppuration: 
Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  disorder  In  which  puru- 
lent matter  is  contained  in  the  thorax  or 
breast,  after  an  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion of  the  lungs  and  pleura:  it  is  attended 
with  a  difficulty  of  breathing  and  an  inabi- 
lity to  lie  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which 
is  affected. 

EMPYRB'UM,  or  BMPTRE'AH  {empvr 
reno,  I  set  on  Are :  Or.\  a  terra  used  by  di- 
vines for  the  highest  heaven,  where  the 
blessed  enjoy  the  beatific  vision.  It  derives 
its  name  from  having  been  supposed  to  be 

the  region  of  fire. We  use  the  word  em- 

pyreal  as  pertaining  to  that  region  of  space 
which  Is  above  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
atmosphere. 

BMPTREU'MA  (empureuma,  a  coal  to 
preserve  a  smouldering  fire;  from  empur 
reuot  I  set  on  fire  :  Or.),  in  Chemistry,  the 
peculiar  smell  pitoduced  from  burnt  sub- 
stances. Hence  oils  obtained  by  distilling 
organic  matters  at  high  temperatures  are 
called  emppreifmatie  oils. 

EMPTRBCT'MATA  (same  dtfrfv.),  in  Medi- 
cine, the  remains  of  a  fever  after  the  dis- 
ease baa  abated. 

BMU,  the  Dromalus  Nova  HoUandia  of 
ornithologists,  a  large  bird  of  the  ostrich 
family.  It  attains  the  length  of  seven  feet, 
and  has  brown  and  grey  plumage.  It  is  a 
shy  bird,  and  being  a  fleet  runner,  is  chased 
with  dogs.  The  male  hatches  the  eggs, 
whilst  the  female  keeps  guard. 

BMnL'GBNT  (emtUgeo,  I  milk  out :  Lot.), 
a  term  applied  to  the  artery  and  vein  of  the 
kidney. 

BMDL'SION  (same  deriv,),  in  Medicine, 
any  mllkllke  mixture  prepared  by  uniting 
oil  and  water  by  means  of  another  sub- 
stance :  as  aJmond  etntUaion. 

EMUNOTORY  {emungo,  I  blow  the  nose : 
Lot.),  in  Anatomy,  a  term  for  any  part 
which  serves  to  carry  off  the  matters 
thrown  off  by  the  blood  and  other  hu- 
mours :  thus,  the  skin  is  the  enumetory  of 
the  body. 

EMAL'LAGE  (cnallotf^,  an  exchange :  Or,), 
a  figure  in  Grammar,  where  there  is  a  change 
of  one  case  or  mood  for  another. 

BNAM'BL  {tmail:  Fr.),  a  vitrtfiable  sub- 
stance, chiefly  formed  of  the  oxides  of  lead 
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md  tin.  with  sods  and  silica,  in  the  shape 
of  powdered  quarts  or  flint.  These,  when 
melted  together,  yield  a  white  enameL 
Otber  metallic  oxides  are  employed  to  oom- 
mnnlcate  colours  to  the  white  basis.  Ena- 
mels are  distincruished  into  transparent 
and  opaque :  in  the  former,  all  the  elements 
bare  experienced  an  equal  degree  of  lique- 
Caction.  and  are  thus  run  into  crystal  glass, 
arhilst  in  the  others,  someof  their  elements 
bave  resisted  the  action  of  heat,  so  that 
their  particles  retain  sufficient  aggregation 
to  prevent  the  transmission  of  light.  Ena- 
mels are  used  either  In  imitating  precious 
stones,  in  painting  in  enamel,  or  in  the  or- 
namentation of  gold,  silver,  and  other  me- 
tals. The  fMes  of  watches  are  commonly 
enamelled.  Of  modem  enamels,  the  Obamp- 
levS,  the  Cloisonne,  and  Limoges,  are  most 
prized  by  collectors.  This  art  is  of  such 
great  antiquity  as  to  render  It  difflcnlt,  if 
Dot  impossible,  to  trace  it  to  its  origin.  It 
aras  practised  by  the  Egyptians  in  very  re- 
mote times,  as  appears  from  the  ornaments 
that  have  been  found  on  the  envelopes  of 
mummies.  It  passed  from  Egypt  into 
Qreece,  and  afterwards  into  Rome  and  its 
provinces,  whence  it  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain,  as  various  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  Island,  particularly  in  the  bar- 
rows, in  which  enamels  have  formed  por- 
tions of  the  ornaments.  Iron  cooking 
vessels  are  now  coated  with  enamel,  and  In 
&  very  permanent  manner,  the  Are  having 
no  effect  on  them.  Artlflcial  eyesare  formed 
Bo  skilfully  In  enamel,  that  It  Is  difflcnlt, 
when  In  use,  to  discover  that  they  are  not 
real. IHiintlng  in  enamel,  Ac,  is  per- 
formed on  plates  of  gold  or  silver,  but  more 
commonly  of  copper,  previously  coated 
irlth  the  white  enamel:  the  colours  are 
nelted  in  the  Are,  where  they  take  a  lustre 
ike  that  of  glass.  This  painting  Is  prized 
lor  Its  peculiar  brightness  and  vividness, 
irbicb  are  very  permanent,  the  colours  not 
)elng  effaced  or  sullied  by  time.  Jean 
■*etltot,  a  Genevese,  born  in  1007,  acquired 
jreat  celebrity  as  a  painter  In  enamel,  and 
lis  works  are  much  sought  after  by  collee- 
ors.  iBeeljniOQMB  Ehambl.] 
ENANTIO'818  (a  contradiction:  Or.\  a 
hetorical  figure,  by  which  that  which  Is 
poken  negatively  is  to  be  understood  af- 
Irmatively. 

ENARTHRO'SIS(Or.:  from  en,  in;  and 
rthron,  the  socket  of  the  Joint),  In  Ana- 
omy,  that  species  of  articulation  which 
onsists  in  the  insertion  of  the  round  end 
f  a  bone  into  the  cavity  of  another,  form- 
ig  a  movable  joint. 

ENCA'NIA  (enkainia :  from  en.  In ;  and 
ainoB,  new :  Or.\  In  Antiquity,  anniversary 
nuts  to  commemorate  the  completing  or 
ansecrating  any  new  and  public  work,  such 
I  the  founding  of  cities,  consecration  of 

>mples,  &C. EVOLBHIA,  among  the  Jews, 

ie  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
em  pie.  In  modem  times,  this  term  is 
led  for  any  commemorative  festival. 
BNOAUSmC  PAINT'ING  (enJtaustOeoa, 
elonglng  to  burning:  Or.),  a  mode  of 
ilnting  used  by  the  ancients,  the  nature 
(  which  la  not  well  understood.    The 


oolonrs  were  kept  In  hoxea  with  divisions, 
and  sometimes  were  made  Into  crayons  by 
means  of  wax,  and  melted  on  the  picture  by 
subjecting  them  to  heat  as  they  were  iqy 
piled.  When  finished,  ttie  picture  was  co- 
vered with  a  vamiah  of  wax,  and,  lastly, 
was  well  pollahed.  Though  resins,  Ac., 
were  used,  wax  was  indispensable :  it  kept 
the  work  from  cracking.  The  buraing-in 
also  was  necessary.  The  colours  were  very 
brilliant,  and  were  not  acted  on  by  the  wear 
ther.    It  has  been  attempted  to  revive  this 

art  in  Germany. Some  have  used  the 

term  eneaiMtie  for  painting  on  porcelain  and 
work  in  enamel ;  and  In  the  same  way.  It 
was  given  to  the  painting  on  glaas  of  the 
middle  ages,  such  as  is  Ftill  to  be  seen  In 
the  windows  of  some  Gothic  churches,  ftc. 
It  has  also  been  just  as  erroneously  applied 
to  workd  In  metal,  where  gold  and  silver 
were  inlaid,  melted,  or  laid  on,  which  was 
called  gold  or  silver  encaustic;  and  to 
everything  gilt  or  silvered  by  fire. 

ENCE'IMTB  (J^.),  in  Fortification,  the 
wall  or  rampart  which  surrounds  a  place, 
sometimes  composed  of  Imstlons  and  cur- 
tains.   Flanked  by  round  or  square  towers, 

it  is  called  a  Roman  walL In  Law,  a  term 

for  a  state  of  pregnancy. 

ENCHA'SING.    [See  CHASnioJ 

BNCHIRIiyiOir  (Or.:  from  en.  In;  and 
thetr,  the  hand),  a  manual  or  small  volume. 
Ariau,  the  disciple  of  Epidetns,  the  stole 
philosopher,  compiled  certain  aphorisms  of 
his  master  under  the  title  of  Enchiridion. 

ENCLAVE'  (enclosed :  J^.),  in  Heraldry, 
something  let  into  another,  especially  when 
the  piece  so  let  in  is  square. 

ElfCLIT'IC  (enkUtlkoSt  that  which  leans  : 
Or.\  in  Grammar,  a  particle  so  closely 
united  with  any  other  word  as  to  seem  part 
of  it ;  thus,  gus  in  virumque. 

ENCRATITES  (mkraUUh  s  holding  fast, 
and  hence  a  restraining  one's  self:  Or.),  or 
CovTiHKirrBa,  In  Church  History,  a  sect 
which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  2nd 
century :  so  called  because  they  abstalneil 
from  marriage,  and  the  use  of  wine  an<l 
animal  food. 

EN'CItlNITB  (to^non,  a  lily:  Or.\  the 
fossil  remains  of  a  radiate  animal,  fre- 
quently called  the  stone  lily,  found  In  the 
mountain  limestone  and  other  formations. 
The  jointed  stalk  by  which  it  was  attacbcKl 
to  a  rock  was  crowned  by  a  disc,  surrounded 
by  ten  ray-like  arms,  the  centre  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  mouth.  This  head  somewhat 
resembles  a  fiower,  whence  the  name.  A 
close  ally  of  this  animal  is  now  living  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  is  called  by  naturalists 
PentaeriMu  eapuMnediuee. 

ENCROAOHIfBirr,  in  Law,  an  unlawful 
intrusion  upon  the  rights  and  posseaslona 
of  another. 

EN0TCL0PA1>IA.    rSee  OrciLOPJBDXA.1 

ENDEO'AGON  or  UNDEO'AGON  iendeka, 
eleven ;  and  gOiUa,  an  angle :  Or.),  a  plane 
figure  bounded  by  eleven  sides.  When  the 
latter  are  all  equal,  the  surface  is  the  square 
of  one  side  multiplied  by  sUfiSM. 

ENDEMIC  (en,  amongst ;  and  dimoa,  the 
people :  Or.),  a  non-infectious  disease,  pecu 
liar  to  a  certain  district,  and  arising  from 
local  causes.    It  differs  from  an  ejridemie. 


which  Is  a  disease  that  spreads  over  a  wliole 
country. 

EN'DITE  (FrX  the  Otchorium  endivia  of 
botanists,  a  hcrbaceoas  composite  plant, 
ased  In  salads. 

BNDO'GENOUS  (endon,  wltbln ;  tfennao, 
I  produce :  Or.),  an  epithet  for  plants,  tho 
errowth  of  whose  stems  takes  place  by  addi- 
tions of  Tascolar  bundles  Internally.  In 
endogenous  plants  there  is  no  distinction 
of  pith-wood,  bark,  and  medullary  rays,  as 
in  exoffenotta  stems.  Palms,  grasses,  orchids, 
and  lilies,  tall  into  this  Important  division : 
all  the  plants  constituting  it  being  maiuh 
eotyledonotu. 

ENDOB'SUfG  (siMiorser,  to  write  on  the 
back  of  anything :  Fr.),  the  writing  one's 
name  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  by 
which  responsibility  for  its  amount  is  in- 
curred,  if  duly  presented  and  not  paid. 

EN'DOSMOSE.    [See  BXOSXOSB.] 

ENDOWMENT  (from  dOa,  a  portion :  (7r.), 
in  Law,  the  act  of  giying  or  assuring  a 
dower  to  a  woman.  Also,  the  settlement 
of  a  property  for  the  support  of  some  reli- 
gious or  charitable  Institution,  Ac. 

ENEICA  {Or.,  from  eniml,  I  send  into), 
in  Medicine,  a  clyster  or  injection. 

ENFE'OFFMENT.    [See  Fboffmbht.] 

ENFILA'DB  (enfiler,  to  put  on  a  string : 
Fr.),  a  Are  of  artillery  or  musketry,  In  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  an  enemy's  line. 
A  trench,  &c.,  is  said  to  be  enfiladed  when 
shot  can  be  Ared  so  as  to  pass  through  it 
lengthways. 

ENFI'LBD  (from  tame),  in  Heraldry,  an 
epitliet  implying  that  the  head  of  a  man, 
beast,  or  any  other  charge,  is  placed  on  the 
blade  of  a  sword. 

ENFRAN'OHIBBMENT  (flffr<mcM»Mmeni  : 
Fr.),  in  Law,  the  incorporating  a  person 
into  certain  societies;  as  when  one  Is  ad- 
mitted to  the  prlTilegesof  a  freeman. 

In  Feudal  Law,  a  vtUetn  was  said  to  be 
ert/ranehiaed  when  made  free  by  his  lord. 
The  term  Is  also  applied  to  the  conversion 
of  the  copyhold  tenure  of  lands  into  free- 
bold. 

ENGINEE'R  {iniftnlmtr:  FrX  a  term 
which.  In  strictness,  means  the  manager  of 
an  engine,  but  whirii  is  now  applied  to  any 
one  whose  pursuits  relate  tu  manufacturing 
or  constructive  operations,  in  which  en- 
gines of  any  kind  are  used.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  engineers,  military  and  clvIL  A 
military  engineer  Is  one  who,  by  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  delineates  upon 
paper,  or  marks  upon  the  ground,  forts  or 
other  works  proper  for  offence  and  defence. 
He  should  understand  the  art  of  fortifica- 
tion, so  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  discover 
the  defects  of  a  place,  but  to  find  a  remedy 
proper  for  them :  as  also  bow  to  attack  as 
well  as  to  defend.  It  is  his  business  like- 
wise to  delineate  the  lines  of  circumvalio- 
tlon  and  contravallation,  taking  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  ground ;  to  mark  out  the 
trenches,  places  of  arms,  batteries,  lodg- 
ments, ke.  Cfivtt  engineerg  are  em  ployed  in 
delineating  the  plans  and  superintending 
the  construction  of  pablfc  works,  as  aque- 
duets,  canals,  bridges,  railroads,  &c. 

ENCJISO'MA  (a  fracture  of  the  skull :  Or.), 
In  Sorgery,  a  Assure  of  the  cranium.    Also, 


a  surgical  Instrument  used  In  fractures  of 
the  cranium. 

ENG'LAND,  CHURCO  OF.  Although 
Henry  VIII.  threw  off  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  he  allowed  no  freedom  In  matters  of 
belief,  and  It  was  not  until  the  accession  of 
Edward  YL  that  the  English  Church  was 
reformed  by  law.  Its  constitution  was  set- 
tled by  Elizabeth.  Few  and  unimportant 
are  the  changes  which  have  been  made 
since,  and  there  has  been  no  alteration  in 
the  Liturgy  since  1661.  The  government  of 
the  Churoi  of  England  is  episcopal ;  and  all 
the  bishops,  except  the  one  last  appointed, 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  right  of  the 
temporal  baronies  into  which  their  sees 
were  converted  by  William  the  Oonqueror. 

ENQOiTSH  LAN'GUAGB.  Tlie  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Britain  Is  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  same  with  that  of  the  Gauls ; 
and,  when  the  country  was  subdued,  tho 
original  inhabitants  retired  to  the  western 
portion  of  the  island,  where  it  continued 
to  be  spokoi  without  any  foreign  admixture. 
The  greatest  part  of  Britain  having  become 
a  Roman  province,  the  Roman  legions, 
which  resided  in  Britain  for  above  two 
hundred  years,  undoubtedly  disseminated 
the  Latin  tongue;  and  the  people  being 
afterwards  governed  by  laws  written  in  La* 
tm.  It  must  have  necessarily  followed  that 
their  language  would  undergo  a  consider- 
able change.  In  fact,  the  British  tongue 
continued  for  some  time  mixed  with  the 
provincial  Latin  ;  but  at  length  It  was  in  a 
great  measare  destroyed,  and  that  of  the 
Saxons  Introduced  Instead  of  It.  What  the 
Saxon  was  long  before  the  conquest,  vis. 
about  the  year  700,  may  be  seen  in  the  most 
ancient  manuscript  of  that  language,  which 
is  a  gloss  on  the  Evangelists,  by  bishop 
Eadfrlde,  in  which  the  three  Arst  articles  of 
the  Lord's  prayer  run  thus : '  Uren  fader 
thic  arth  in  heofnas,  sic  gehalgud  thin 
noma,  to  cymeth  thin  ric.  Sic  thin  wUla 
sue  Is  In  heofnas,  and  in  eortho,  Ac*  In  tho 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  ancient 
English  acquired  a  tincture  of  the  Danish ; 
but  the  Normans,  as  a  monument  of  their 
conquest,  endeavoured  to  Introduce  their 
language ;  and  English  became,  underthem, 
a  medley.  About  the  year  000,  the  Lord's 
prayer  In  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  was  as 
follows:  'Tbu  ure  fader  the  eart  on 
beofenum,  si  thin  nama  gebalgod;  cume 
thin  rice  si  thin  wills  on  eorthan  swa,  swa 
on  beofenum,  &c.'  And,  about  the  year 
1160,  pope  Adrian,  an  Englishman,  thus 
^udered  it  in  rhyme : 

'  Ure  fader  in  heaven  rich. 
Thy  name  be  hayled  ever  llch. 
Thou  bring  us  thy  mlcbell  bllsse : 
AIs  bit  In  heaven  y-doe, 
Bvar  in  yearth  beene  it  also,  &c.' 

The  English  language  continued  to  undergo 
various  mutations  till  the  year  iaS7,  when 
the  Lord's  prayer  was  thus  printed :  *  Oure 
father  which  arte  In  beven,  balowed  be  thy 
name :  let  thy  klngdome  come,  thy  will  b^ 
fnlflled  as  well  In  erth  as  it  Is  in  beven ; 

freve  us  this  dave  in  dayly  bred,  &a'    Here, 
t  may  be  observed,  the  diction  is  brought 
almost  to  the  present  standard,  the  chlvf 
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yarlatioDS  being  only  In  the  orthography.  | 
After  the  Conquest,  It  was  ordained  that  all ! 
law  proceedings  should  be  In  the  Norman  ' 
langnage:  and  hence  the  early  records  and 
reports  of  law  cases  came  to  be  written  in 
Norman.  But  neither  royal  authority,  nor 
the  influence  of  courts,  could  absolutely 
Change  the  Temacnlar  language.  After  an 
experiment  of  three  hundred  years,  the  law 
was  repealed;  and  since  that  period,  the 
English  h^s  been,  for  the  most  part,  the 
official  as  well  as  the  common  language 
of  the  nation.  Since  the  Norman  invasion, 
the  langnage  has  not  suffered  any  shock 
from  the  intermixture  of  conquerors  with 
the  natives  of  England ;  but  it  has  under- 
gone great  alterations,  by  the  disuse  of  a 
large  portion  of  Saxon  words,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  others  from  the  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  In  some  in- 
stances, words  have  been  borrowed  by  au- 
thors, directly  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
but  in  the  rest,  they  have  been  received 
through  the  medium  of  the  French  and 
Italian.  For  terms  In  the  sciences,  authors 
have  generally  resorted  to  the  Greek ;  and 
from  this  source,  as  discoveries  In  science 
demand  new  terms,  the  vocabulary  of  the 
English  tongm  is  reoeiring  continual  aug- 
mentation. We  have  also  a  few  words  de- 
rived from  the  German  and  Swedish,  chiefly 
terms  in  mineralogy;  and  commerce  has 
introduced  new  commodities  of  foreign 
growth  or  manufacture,  with  their  foreign 
names,  which  now  make  a  part  of  our  lan- 
guage. It  may  then  be  stated,  that  the 
English  is  composed  of,  Ist,  Saxon  and 
Danish  words  of  Teutonic  and  Gothic  ori- 
gin :  3nd,  British  or  Welsh,  which  may  be 
considered  as  of  Celtic  origin :  8rd,  Nor- 
man, a  mixture  of  French  and  Gothic : 
4th,  Latin  :  6th,  French  :  6th,  Greek :  7th,  a 
few  words  directly  from  the  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Cterman,  and  some  other  languages  of 
the  continent:  8th,  a  few  foreign  words, 
introduced  by  commerce,  or  by  politleal  or 
literary  intercourse.  Of  these  the  Saxon 
portion  constitute  our  mother  tongue.  The 
Danish  and  Welsh  also  are  primitive  words, 
and  may  be  considered  as  part  of  our  ver- 
nacular language.  Taking  the  sum  total  of 
words  in  a  large  English  dictionary  at 
48,566,  it  will  be  found  that  29;653  are  of 
Greek  or  Latin  origin,  18,230  come  from 
Teutonic  sources,  whilst  the  remaining  483 
are  of  miscellaneous  derivation. 

ENGRAnriNG  (gravan,  to  dig :  8ax.),  the 
art  of  producing,  most  usually  by  the  aid  of 
an  Instrument  called  a  graver,  representa- 
tions on  hard  substances,  such  as  metal  or 
wood,  which,  by  means  of  ink  and  a  print- 
ing-press, may  be  transferred  to  paper.  For 
this  purpose,  copper  was  formerly  used.  But 
latterly  mixed  metals,  not  liable  to  be 
corroded  in  printing,  or  steel,  have  been 
Introduced.  Tlie  art  of  engraving  on  wood 
is  very  ancient;  and  it  has  been  revived 
with  great  effect,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
'  pictorial '  editions  of  various  works  re- 
cently published.  It  was  In  use  among  the 
Chinese,  at  least  when  they  discovered  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  paper,  or  about  05 
years  iko. ;  and  was  very  probably  Introduced 
from  that  country  into  Europe,  after  which 


it  was  long  and  successfully  practised  bj 
Europeans.   The  art  of  engraving  on  cop 
per  was  Invented  in  Europe  in  the  earl) 
part  of  the  15th  ceqtury.    The  earliest  book 
in  which  engravings  are  found  Is  an  edition 
of  Dante,  published  at  Florence  In  1481. 
Then,  and  long  before,  it  had  been  usual  to 
decorate  church  and  other  plate  In  nieUo  ; 
which  consisted  in  etching  the  designs, 
with  a  steel  point,  upon  gold  or  silver,  then 
engraving  with  a  burin,  and  filling  in  witli 
a  combination  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  sul- 
phur, and  borax,  which  was  easily  fusible, 
and  of  a  black  colour.    Before  melting  in 
the  niello,  the  artists  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  Impressions  of  the  design  with  liquid 
sulphur ;  but  Finiguerm  improved  this  pro 
MBS,  by  using  for  the  purpose  a  mixture  of 
Boot  and  oil,  and  pressing  damp  paper  upon 
the  plate  with  a  roller.   This  led  to  copper- 
plate engraving. —  Wood  BNOBAViire,  or 
xgflograpJ^f,  (jBitfon,  wood;  and  grapho,  I 
write :  Or.),  Is  performed  on  blocks  of  box 
or  pear-tree,  cut  in  a  direction  perpendicu- 
lar to  that  of  the  fibres.    The  subject  is 
first  drawn  with  Indian  ink,  or  a  lead-pencil, 
ind  then  the  wood  is  cut  away,  so  as  to 
leave  merely  the  lines  which  have  been 
drawn.     Impressions  aire  taken  from  the 
blocks,  in  the  same  way  as  from  printing 
types. OOPPBB-PLATB  EKORAViiro  is  ef- 
fected by  cutting  lines  representing  the 
subject  on  a  plate  of  copper,  with  a  graver 
of  burin,  the  burr  being  taken  off  with  a 
acraper. Btehvng  is  an  engraving  on  cop- 
per, &C.,  produeed  by  an  acid«   The  plate 
Having  been  covered  with  a  varnish,  and 
the  design  having  been  drawn  through  the 
varnish  with  a  suitable  implement,  the  acid 
la  poured  on  the  plate,  and  this  acts  upon 
(or  bites,  as  it  is  technically  termed)  the 
plate  where  the  varnish  has  been  removed. 
^BtippIiiHir differs  from  etching  only  in  having 

dots  instead  of  lines. Hkszotiitto  En- 

QBAviHO  consists  in  first  scoring  the  copper 
over  thickly  in  every  direction,  so  that  if 
printed  from,  it  would  give  a  uniform  black 
impression :  the  outline  is  then  traced  with 
an  etching  ikeedle ;  after  which  the  plate  is 
scraped,  so  as  to  leave  enough  of  the  scoring 
to  prodttce  the  required  tints,  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  work. Aquatihta 

BNanAViNG  gives  an  effect  like  that  of  au 
Indian-ink  drawing.  It  is  effected  by  first 
etching  the  design,  then  covering  the  plate 
with  a  solution  of  Burgundy  pitch,  or 
mastic,  in  spirits  of  wine.  The  rapid  eva- 
poration of  the  spirit  leaves  a  granulated 
texture ;  and  aquafortis  being  poured  on 
the  plate,  it  is  corroded  In  the  parts  left 
uncovered  by  the  spirits  or  wine.  As  In 
etching,  when  the  lighter  parts  are  snfil- 
oiently  acted  upon,  they  are  atvpped  out,  that 
Is,  protected  from  further  action  of  the  acid. 
BTCHiNd  ON  Glass.  The  glass  Is  co- 
vered with  bees'  wax,  and,  the  design  being 
drawn  with  an  etching  needle.  Is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  sprinkled 
With  powdered  Derbyshire  spar,  which 
caiAes  hydrofluoric  acid  to  be  evolved :  the 
parts  covered  with  bees'  wax  are  entirely 
protected  from  the  corroding  action  of  this 
acid.  The  process  may  be.  reversed,  bj 
drawing  the  design  with  a  solution  of  bees' 
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wax,  in  turpentine,  and  tben  corroding  as 

before. Lithooiupuy  (.lUhon,  a  stone : 

and  grapho,  I  write :  €hr.).  This  process  was 
discovered  in  1800.    It  depends  on  the  fa- 
cillty  with  which   certain  kinds  of  stone 
Imbibe  water,  and  the  mutual  repulsion 
between  oily  or  resinous  substances  and 
that  fluid.   The  stone  employed  is  a  lime- 
stone, obtained  at  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria, 
the  roek  being  a  member  of  the  oolite. 
Drawings  are  made  on  the  stone,  which  is 
of  a  flne  grain,  with  a  resinous  or  oily  ink : 
it  iH  then  wetted,  and  an  ink  roller  is  passed 
ovpr  it.    The  Ink  will  adhere  to  the  lines, 
which  constitute  the  design,  but  will  leave 
the  rest  of  the  stone  perfectly  clean,  on  ac- 
count of  the  repulsive  action  of  the  water, 
with  which  it  is  soaked.    Impressions  may 
be  taken  every  time  the  ink  roller  has  been 
passed  over  the  stone.    A  drawing  made 
with  the  proper  kind  of  luk  may  be  trans- 
ferred, by  pressure,  to  the  stone,  while  it  is 
in  a  dry  state. — Chbomolithooraphy 
(chroma,  a  colour;  lUho*t  a  stone:  and 
graphic  a  drawing :  Or.\  is  the  art  of  printing 
In  colours  from  stone.    A  drawing  in  out- 
line Is  made  In  the  ordinary  way,  and 
transferred  to  as  many  diilereiit  stones  as 
there  will  be  eolours  employed  —  some- 
times to  so  many  as  thirty  or  more.   The 
first  stone,  generally  that  required  for  flat 
local  tints,  is  covered  with  lithographic  Ink. 
In  those  pbtces  in  which  there  is  to  be  solid 
colour;  and  the  different  gradations  are 
produced  by  rubbing  the  stone  with  rvih 
bing  atufft  or  tint  ink,  which  is  made  nf 
soap,  shellac,  Ac.,  and,  where  necessary, 
with  a  coloured  lithographic  chalk.   The 
atone  is  then  washed  over  with  nitrous  acid, 
Ac. ;  and,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  a  proof  Is 
taken,  after  which  the  lithographic  ink  Is 
immediately  washed  off  with  turpentine. 
If.  the  proof  is  satisfactory,  the  stone  is 
ready  for  use.  The  other  stones  are  treated 
in  the  same  way,  for  the  other  colours— of 
course  each  impression  must  be  printed 
with  all  the  stones.jrhe  colours  are  ground 
up  with  Unseed  oil. — Zinooobapht.  This 
consists  in  drawing  the  design  with  a  pro 
tecting  medium  on  zinc  :  then  biting  away 
the  unprotected   portions  with  an  acid; 
which  leaves  the  design  prominent,  so  that 
impressions  may  be  taken  from  It. 

BN'OTSOOPB  {enguBt  near ;  and  tkopeo,  I 
examine :  Or.),  a  kind  of  microscope,  for 
viewing  small  bodies  more  distinctly. 

BNHARMON'IO  {mharmonikoa,  in  ac- 
cord: Qr.)t  in  Music,  an  epithet  applied 
to  such  species  of  composition  as  proceed 
on  very  small  Intervals,  or  smaller  Inter- 
vals than  the  diatonic  and  chromatic. 

BNIO'MA  (ainigma,  from  alni»»Ot  I  speak 
darkly :  Or.),  a  dark  or  ambiguous  saying, 
in  which  the  true  meaning  Is  concealed 
under  obscure  language.  The  enigma  is, 
at  present,  a  mere  jeu  d'ttprU:  in  former 
times  It  was  a  more  serious  matter.  Tlio 
BaAtem  monarchs  used  to  send  embassies 
to  each  other  for  the  solution  of  enigmas. 
Samson  proposed  an  enigma  to  the  Philis- 
tines. 

BNNBAHB'DRIA  (snneo,  nine ;  and  A«- 
dra,  a  base :  Or.),  a  genus  of  coluipnar  and 
double-pointed    crystals,   composed  of   a 


trigonal  column,  terminated  at  each  end  by 
a  trigonal  pyramid. 

BNKBA17'DRIA  (ennea,  nine ;  and  •fi<r,n 
male :  Or.),  the  name  of  the  ninth  class  Id 
liinneus's  sexual  system :  consisting  o1 
plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
with  nine  stamens. 

BNNBAT'IOAL  oats  (enriM,  nine  :  Or.), 
every  ninth  day  of  a  disease.— Bun  rati- 
OAL  TxABS,  every  ninth  year  of  a  person's 
life. 

BN'NUI  (Fr.),  a  word  expressive  of  husl- 
tude,  or  weariness,  arising  from  the  want  of 
employment. 

BMS  (LaL),  among  Metaphysicians,  de- 
notes  entity,  being,  or  existence :  this  the 
schools  call  ens  reaU  and  ens  po$iHvum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  their  eiw  rationU,  which 
exists  only  In  the  imagination. 

BN'SBMBLB  (Fr.),  a  term  used  in  theflnr 
arts  to  denote  the  general  effect  of  a  whole 
work,  without  reference  to  the  parts. 

BN'SIFORM  (etuit,  a  sword:  Lot), 
sword-shaped,  applied  by  botanists  to  the 
leaves  of  the  illy,  iris,  and  similar  plants. 

BN'SIGN  {.enwCgns:  Fr.),  the  flag  or  ban- 
ner under  which  soldiers  are  ranged,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  regiments  to  which 
they  belong.  Also,  he  who  carries  the 
colours ;  the  lowest  commissioned  offlrer 

in  a  company  of  infantry. A  large  flag 

hoisted  on  a  staff,  and  carried  over  the 
poop  or  stern  of  a  ship.  A  national  en- 
sign, hoisted  with  the  upper  comer  down- 
wards, is  a  signal  of  distresi*.  Ships  do 
not  display  their  ensigns  at  sea,  except 
on  meeting  strangers.  In  harbour,  the 
ensign  is  not  shown  before  8  am.  nor  after 
sunset. 

BNTAB'LATURB  (entableTMnl:  Pr.),  the 
horizontal  continuous  work  which  rests 
upon  a  row  of  columns.  It  consists  of 
the  architnwe,  which  is  Immediately  over 
the  columns :  the  frltze  over  this ;  and  the 
eomict,  which  is  the  uppermost  portion. 

BNTAIL  (mtaiUer,  to  notch :  Ft.),  in  Law. 
a  restriction  regarding  the  alienation  of 
lands  and  tenements,  by  one  on  whom  they 
had  been  settled  with  a  limitation  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  heirs.  Bstates  tail  are 
general,  where  only  one  person's  body  is 
speclfled  from  which  the  issue  must  be 
derived ;  epedal,  whore  both  the  progeni- 
torn  are  marked  out.  Estates  tail  being 
contrary  to  the  general  policy  of  the  law, 
modes  were  Invented  In  early  times  to  de- 
stroy the  special  limitations  of  the  gift,  and 
create  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  without  for- 
feiture being  incurred.  This  was  formerly 
done  by  the  Action  otcomtnonrewDeriM ;  but 
the  more  simple  means  of  an  ordinary  deed 
of  conveyance,  duly  enrolled,  was  substi- 
tuted by  8  ft  4  Win.  lY.  c.  74.  By  such  a  deed 
a  tenant  In  tail  in  possession  (but  not  a 
tenant  for  life),  may  cut  off  the  entail,  and 
bar  all  the  remainders  over.  The  tenant  for 
life  In  poss^Ion,  and  the  tenant  In  tail  In 
remainder.Trequently  join  In  executing  a 
deed  of  this  description  for  the  purpose  of 
resettling  the  estate. 

BNTA'SIS  (a  stretching  in  :  Or.),  In  Archi- 
tecture, a  nearly  imperceptible  swelling  In 
the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  found 

in  almost  all  Grecian  examples,  and  pre- 
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▼enttnff  them  tram  httng  ■Citetljfiractti  of 

MSTE  CPrX  tn  Henldrr,  n  epitlict  siff- 
Biftrfng  grafted  or  cagriiicdL 

EBTBBITIS    («B<«rtm,    th«   fntcstf nes : ' 
OtX  In  Medicine,  toflammatioa  of  tbeliite»- 
tfnes ;  a  diaorder  ataays  aeeompaiiied  bj 
eonalderable  danger,  and  eoiifleq;iKntl7  re- 
<xnii1ng  immediate  attention. 

BSTEBOCKLB  iemtenm,  tbe  inftertioes; 
and  kOl,  a  tranoor :  Gt.)^  in  Sargcrj,  a  mp- 
toreaftlie  inteatiaea. 

KHTBBOI/OGT  (flrteroa,  tte  tntcstlnea ;  t 
and  Utgot,  a  diaeoniae :  Qr.y,  a  treatise  or 
diaeonne  on  the  iniemal  parts  of  tbe  body. 

EHTEBOM THALOe  iettienm,  tbe  intes- 
tines ;  and  oatpkaloc,  tbe  nand :  &r.),  an 
nmbilicai  or  narel  mptnre. 

EKTHTMSlfE inUknmimta:  tram  cm, in  ; 
and  tkaawM,  the  mind :  Cr.),  in  Logic,  an 
argument  baring  only  one  ptvmlss  at  a 
syllogism  expressed,  lliaa,  'All  men  are 
fallible;  therefore  so  is  tbe  pope,*  is  an 
entbymeme.  Ibe  wb<rie  syllogism  wonld 
be,  'All  men  are  fallible;  the  pope  is  a 
man ;  tberefore  the  pope  Is  falUbie.'  > 

SHTl'BBTT,  in  Law,  tbe  wbole  of  a 
tfaing,  in  distinction  from  a  part. 

SHTOMOL'OGT  {fiidoma,  insects;  and 
U)go$t  a  diaconrse:  Gr.\  that  brandi  of 
Zoology  which  tresta  of  inaecta,  a  dlriaion 
of  artlcalated  animals  baring  their  bodiea  J 
in  three  distinct  portiona,  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen ;  anteniia9  on  the  head ;  three  ' 
pairs  at  legs ;  nsoally  one  or  two  pairs  of  ■ 
wings,  and  aerial  respiration.  Thns  defined,  | 
spiden,  centipedes,  worms,  and  cmstaoeans ; 
are  all  excluded  from  tbe  daaa  of  Insects. 
Thia  chMS  ia  divided  by  entomtdogista 
into  1ft  ordem,  Tiz. :— 1.  Cbleoiptera,  the 
f  mmcnae  order  of  beetles.  S.  JBaptaBopfam, 
earwigs.  8.  OrthopUra,  gracshoroera,  lo- 
custs, crickets,  Ac  4.  ThyaanopUra,  thripa 
inaecta.  &  JTearoptera,  dngon-fliea,  Maqr- 
fllea,  Ac  8.  Triehoptarot  raddlce  flies.  7.  Hy- 
TMnopUnffi^  beea,  wasps,  Ac  8.  Streptfptera, 
l>ee  parasites.  9.  Lepidaptera,  butterflies 
and  moths,  la  Bomojptara^ cicadas,  lantern 
flics,  Ac.  11.  HeUroptera  (or  Htmiptera\ 
bugs.  U.  Aphaniptarat  fleas.  13.  DfpUra, 
two-winged  insects,  such  as  the  honso-fly, 
blue-bottle-fly,  Ac.  14.  Anopiwra,  parasites. 
IS.  Tkyganttra,  spring-tails,  kc  Tbe  soft 
parts  of  Insects  are  protected  by  an  integu- 
ment, which  has  sometimes  been  termed 
an  external  akeleton.  To  this  the  different 
muscles  are  attached.  The  body  ia  usually 
composed  of  thirteen  segments  ;  some, 
howerer,  are  frequently  soldered  together 
BO  aa  to  form  one  piece,  whilat  others  are 
much  reduced  in  aize,  and  concealed  under 
the  adjacent  ones.  The  head  forma  the 
first  aegment.  Here  are  the  antennas,  the 
eyes,  and  the  month,  which  last  organ  is 
BO  greatly  yarled  In  structure  that,  in  some 
of  the  orders,  it  Is  taken  as  a  guide  in  the 
elassiflcation.  In  an  ordinary  biting  insect, 
the  month  is  tbna  composed :  above,  there 
is  a  amaU  homy  plate,  called  the  lobncm, 
forming  the  upper  lip ;  below,  there  ia  a 
l«lr  of  homy  mandibles,  one  on  each  aide 
of  the  oriflce,  and  tbe  principal  agents  in 
gnawing;  behind  these  there  ia  a  second 
pair  of  Jaws,  called  maxilUB,  composed  of 


aerersl  piecea,  and  to  the  cvtaide  of  each 
maxilla  is  a  jointed  organ  of  tondi,  called 
Kpatpma.  Bometimes  thereisaai^ondpetir 
of  palpi.  The  lower  lip  of  the  mouth  fs 
wed  by  the  labiwm,  consisting  of  two 
p«tB»  the  ■ftam,  or  diln,  and  the  hgmUL, 
or  tongne;  and  bearing  another  pair  of 
palpL  Instead  of  this  apparafa  for  biting, 
many  inaecta  poaaesB  an  organ  for  anting. 
Tbe  moths  and  batterfliea,  the  two-winged 
flies,  the  bags,  and  many  other  tribes,  are 
fnmiaiied  with  a  sartorial  apparatus  infl- 
nitely  raried.  The  eyes  of  inaecta  are 
eompooad,  that  la,  they  consiBt  off  a  num- 
ber of  eyes  grouped  together,  each  showing 
itsdfasasfx-dded  facets  In  the  eye  of  the 
common  bonse-fly  there  are  4000  faeeta,  in 
some  of  the  batterflies  17,000  facets  com- 
pose aa  eye^  and  tn  a  small  beetle,  SS,ooo. 
The  aeeond,  third,  and  fourth  body  aeg- 
menta  of  an  insect  form  the  thorax,  and 
these  are  usaally  aeporate,  when  the  parts 
are  styled  the  proOorasE  (the  first  of  them). 
the  aMaoOorasEV  and  the  metolftorax  (the  last 
of  them) ;  hot  sometimes  they  are  com- 
pletely united.  The  under  side  of  the  tho- 
rax is  called  the  aUrtuam.  The  organs  of 
motion  are  attached  to  tbe  thorax,  three 
polra  of  legs,  and  the  wings  when  they  are 
present.  Bach  pair  of  l^a  is  attached  to  a 
a^ment  of  the  thorax,  and  each  l^  is 
dirided  into  fire  parts,  the  last  part,  the 
tartHM  or  foot,  being  usaally  composed  of 
from  three  to  Are  joints.  It  is  by  the 
number  and  rdatire  sixe  of  the  tarsi  that 
the  order  of  Ooleoptera  is  dirided  into  sec- 
tions. One  or  more  booked  daws  are  at- 
tached to  the  last  joint  of  the  tarsua,  and 
in  several  insects  there  is  also  a  pair  of 
soft  pads  called  putoUa.  The  winga,  when 
present,  are  attached  to  tbe  upper  side  of 
the  thorax,  tbe  flrst  pair  to  tbe  meaotborax, 
tbe  second  pair  to  the  metatborax.  The 
winga  consist  of  two  membranea  in  close 
contact  with  veina,  or  nervurea,  between 
them.  Tbe  wings  of  many  insects  are  quite 
naked,  but  in  others  they  are  densely  co- 
vered with  scales,  which  are  so  minute  that 
their  shape  can  only  be  made  out  with  the 
help  of  the  microscope.  The  abdomen  is 
composed  normally  of  nine  segments,  but 
all  of  these  are  aeldom  visible,  some  lieing 
usually  modi  fled  or  concealed  underneath 
others.  At  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen 
of  female  inaecta,  there  is  often  an  instru- 
ment called  an  ovifwator,  for  depositing 
their  eggs.  The  blood  of  insects  is  nearly 
colourless.  Its  oxygenation  is  effected  by 
numerous  minute  tubes,  called  traehete, 
which  convey  the  atmospheric  air  that  en- 
ters through  apertures,  termed  atiomaia, 
or  tpiraclM,  to  every  part  of  tbe  body. 
Nearly  all  insects  are  produced  from  egg». 
and  these  eggs  are  frequently  curiously 
covered  with  a  pattern  of  raised  line& 
After  leaving  the  egg,  the  great  majority 
of  insects  undergo  a  seriea  of  transforma- 
tions, the  flrst  stage  of  which  resembles  a 
worm.  In  this,  the  larval  state,  they  are 
called  eaterpiUoTB,  grubt,  or  tnaifgota,  the 
flrst  name  being  usually  applied  to  those 
that  feed  on  the  outside  of  plants,  the  se- 
cond to  those  that  burrow  inside  plants  on 
or  In  the  ground,  and  the  third  to  those 
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that  are  destitute  at  feet  and  a  risible 
bead.  Tbis  Is  tbe  state  in  whlcb  insects  do 
BO  mnch  damage  to  plants,  fumltore, 
clothes,  fdrs,  Ac  After  feeding  vora- 
ciously, and  casting  its  skin  several  times, 
the  larva  passes  into  the  quiescent  state  of 
an  aureliaf  ehrysaliSt  or  pttpa.  From  this  it 
emerges  as  the  perfect  mscct,  to  flit  about 
for  a  few  hours  or  days,  copulate,  lay  eggs, 
and  die.  Tbis  is  tbe  series  of  changes 
which  constitutes  a  complete  metamor- 
phone ;  but  many  insects  undergo  an  in- 
complete metamorphosis,  being  hatched 
nearly  in  the  form  of  the  parents,  but 
without  wings,  which  they  acquire  subse- 
quently; and  other  insects  undergo  no 
metamorphosis  at  alL  In  some  tribes,  the 
wale  and  female  closely  resemble  each 
other,  but  in  others  the  female  is  wingless 
and  the  male  winged  [see  Cooous],  and  in 
other  tribes  there  are  not  only  male  and 
female  forms,  but  neuters,  all  living  to- 
gether in  colonies.   CSee  Ajtts  and  Bbss.] 

ENTOMOSrritACA  (entomo.  Insects;  oe- 
trakon,  a  shell :  (?r.),  a  dirlslon  of  the  class 
Cfrustaceot  consisting  of  minute  animals, 
which  haunt  stagnant  freshwater  and  pools 
on  the  sea-shore.  They  are  covered  with  a 
shell  of  a  homy  or  leathery  texture,  and 
formed  of  one  or  two  pieces  In  some  this 
covering  is  bucUer-shaped,  in  others  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  bivalve  sh^l.  They 
change  their  shells  as  they  grow,  and  tbis 
change,  in  some  cases,  amounts  to  a  kind 
of  transformation.  Some  of  the  commoner 
entomostracaare  popularly  known  sAvrnter- 
fleas.  Many  fossil  species  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

ENTOZO'A  (eatoet  within ;  and  t^km,  an 
animal:  Or.),  an  extensive  series  of  low- 
organized.  Invertebrate,  and  generally  ver- 
miform animals,  most  of  which  are  parasitic 
on  the  internal  organs  of  other  animals. 
Their  colourless  blood  circulates  in  the 
higher  organised  species  in  a  closed  sys- 
tem of  vessels,  wittiout  auricle  or  ventricle. 
They  possess  no  respiratory  organs,  no  arti- 
culated members  for  loc^imotlon,  and  they 
have  no  organs  of  sense.  Their  digestive 
system  consists  either  of  tubes  or  cavities 
without  an  anal  outlet,  and  excavated  in 
the  parenchymatous  texture  of  the  body ; 
or  of  a  tube  with  both  oral  and  anal  oriflces, 
freely  suspended  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
In  those  which  are  more  highly  organized, 
a  fllanientary  nervous  system  has  been  de- 
tected, sometimes  having  a  ga^gl^on  near 
the  month.  The  generative  system  is  uni- 
sexual, hermaphrodite,  or  dIaecloQSw  They 
are  of  various  shapes,  some  being  short 
and  cylindrical,  others  long  and  ribband- 
like,  such  as  the  Ttsniasoltttm,  the  common 
tape-worm.  Some  adhere  by  means  of  suck- 
ing disks,  others  by  the  hooks  with  which 
their  mouths  are  armed.  Fourteen  species 
of  these  pests  have  been  found  in  tbe  hu- 
man body,  some  growing  to  an  extraordi- 
nary length,  and  most  possessing  wonderful 
rowers  of  reproduction. 

ENTREMETS'  (a  by-dish :  Pr.\  small  and 
delicate  dishes,  set  between  the  principal 

ones  at  table. In  Music,  tbe  inferior 

movements  Inserted  in  a  composition  be- 
tween tbose  of  more  importance. 


ENTREPA'S  (a  broken  pace:  lY.),  In 
Horsemanship,  a  short  broken  pace,  nearly 
resembling  an  amble. 

ENTREPOrr  (Fr.\  a  warehouse  or  maga- 
zine, for  the  deposit  of  goods  which  are 
intended  for  re-exportation,  and  which 
therefore  pay  no  duty.  It  is  synonymous 
with  what,  on  the  continent,  is  termed  a 
free  port,  and  in  tbi^  country  a  bonded  v>are- 
houee.  It  is  understood  popularly  as  a 
port  which  exports  the  productions  of  the 
country  around  it,  and  imports  what  Is 
necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  same. 

EM  TRY  [entrfe,  an  entrance :  Fr.),  in  Law, 
the  act  of  taking  possession  of  lands  and 
tenements,  where  a  man  has  title  of  entry. 
Also,  a  writ  showing  that  tbe  tenant  com- 
menced possession  in  an  unlawful  way,  and 

thus  disproving  his  title. In  Commerce, 

the  act  of  setting  down  In  an  account  book 
the  particulars  of  trade.  Book-keeping  is 
performed  by  either  eingle  or  douiUe  entry. 
— -EiTTBY,  at  the  cnstom-honse,  the  exhi- 
bition or  deposit  of  a  ship's  papers  in  the 
hands  of  the  proper  officers,  and  obtaining 
permission  to  land  the  goods. 

ENUMERATION  (enumeraOo,  a  counting 
up :  LaL),  an  account  of  several  things,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  every  particular 
article. —  Ehukibatioh,  In  Rhetoric,  Is 
that  part  of  a  peroration  in  which  the 
orator  recapitulates  the  principal  points  or 
heads  of  the  discourse  or  argument. 

ENUR'NET,  in  Heraldry,  an  epithet  for  a 
bordure  charged  with  wild  beasts. 

ENITELOPE  {enveloppe:  Fr.),  in  Fortlfl- 
cation,  a  small  rampoirt  of  earth,  with  a 
parapet 

ENTIRON'NE',  in  Heraldry,  surrounded 
wlt4i  other  things :  thus,  a  lion  is  said  to  be 
enoironni  with  so  many  bezants. 

JSS'VOY  (envoys:  Fr.),  a  person  deputed 
by  a  government  to  negotiate  some  afCair 
with  a  foreign  prince  or  state.  There 
are  envoys  ordinary  and  extra4jrdinary,  as 
well  as  ambassadors ;  they  are  equally  under 
the  protection  of  the  law  o^  nations,  and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  ambassadors: 
but,  being  in  rank  below  them,  they  are  not 
treated  with  equal  ceremony.  The  word 
envoy  Is  also  sometimes  applied  to  resident 
ministers. 

E'OCENE  (gSe,  tjbe  momUig ;  and  kainos, 
new :  Or.\  in  Geology,  the  oldest  formation 
of  the  tertiary  or  eupareretaceous  group  of 
rocks,  containing  tt^e  least  amount  of  or- 
ganic remains  belonging  to  living  species 
of  animals ;  and  th^refqre  indicating  the 
dawn,  as  it  were,  of  the  present  state  of 
animal  creation.  Eocene  strata  have  been 
divided  into  three  formations,  upper,  mid- 
dle, and  lower.  The  first  and  second  in- 
dodc  various  beds  developed  in  the  Isle  of 
Wightaitd  Hampshire.  To  Uie  lower  eocene 
belong  tbe  strata  p^  the  London  basin,  from 
the  London  clay  proper  to  the  sands  of 
Tbanet,  which  rest  upon  the  chalk. 

ETAOT  (epaktoet  supplemental:  Or.),  In 
Chronology,  the  moon's  age  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  or  the  number  of  days  by  which 
the  last  new  moon  has  preceded  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Tbe  annual  epact  is  11 
days,  the  common  solaryearbeing  865  days, 
and  the  common  lunar  year  854.     In  tbe 
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calendar  of  the  Charch  of  En^  and,  Easter 
Rnd  other  movable  feasts  are  determined 
in  the  same  way  as  In  the  Roman  Catholic, 
except  that  the  golden  numbers  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  days  of  the  full,  instead  of  the 
new  moons ;  -and,  therefore,  epacts  are  not 

USOv 

EPAG<yGB  {epagdfff,  literally  a  brlngring 
on  :  Or.)t  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech, 
which  consists  in  demonstrating  universal 
propositions  by  particulars. 

EPAN'ODOS  (Or.,  literally  a  return),  in 
Rhetoric,  a  figure,  in  which  the  same  or 
similar  words  are  used  In  two  or  more 
sentences. 

EPAPH^'RBSTS  {epaphairesin^  literally 
a  second  talcing  away :  Gr.\  in  Medicine,  a 
removal  or  taking  away ;  applied  particu- 
larly to  repeated  phlebotomy. 

EP'ARCHY  (efparehia^  a  province:  Gr.\ 
the  prefecture  or  territory  under  the  juris- 
diction of  an  eparch  or  governor. 

EPAU'LB  (a  shoulder:  Fr.\  in  Portlflcar 
tion,  the  shoulder  of  the  bastion,  or  tlie 
angle  of  the  face  and  flack  ;  which  is  often 
called  the  angle  of  the  epaule. 

EPAU'LEMKNT  {^Fr^  from  fpatOe,  a 
shoulder),  In  Fortification,  a  work  raised  to 
co\'er  laterally,  made  of  earth,  gabions,  &c 
It  also  denotes  a  mass  of  earth,  called  a 
sqtuire  orilUmt  raised  to  cover  the  cannon  of 
a  casemate,  and  faced  with  a  wail. 

EPAULETTE  or  EP'AULET  {Fr. :  from 
(paule,  the  shoulder^  an  ornamental  badge, 
usually  formed  of  gold  lace,  and  worn  on 
the  shoulder  by  military  and  naval  officers. 
In  the  English  array,  all  commissioned 
officers  wear  two  epaulettes.  In  the  navy, 
masters  and  commanders  have  one  epau- 
lette on  the  left  shoulder;  post  captains 
under  three  years,  one  epaulette  on  the 
right  shoulder,  afterwards  two  epaulettes  ; 
rear-admirals  have  one  star  on  the  strap  of 
the  epaulette,  vlce-^dAlrals  two  stars,  and 
admirals  three  stars. 

EFENTHESIS  (Gr.),  the  Insertion  of  a 
letter  or  syllable  In  the  middle  of  a  word  ; 
as,  alitutan  for  alitum. 

B'PHAH  or  B'PHA,  a  Hebrew  measure 
both  for  liquids  and  dry  goods. 

EPHE'LIS  (freckles  brought  out  by  the 
Sim  :  Or.),  In  Medicine,  a  broad  solitary  or 
aggregated  spot,  on  the  face,  back  of  the 
hand,  or  breast,  arising  from  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

EPHE'MERA  {ephfmeroa,  living  but  a 
day :  Or.),  a  genus  of  neuropterous  Insects, 
so  called  from  their  living  only  about  a 
day.    reee  Day-fly  and  May-fly.] 

EPHEM'BRIS  i&r. :  from  epi,  on ;   and 

himera,  a  day),  In  Astronomy,  a  table  or 

collection  of  tables,  showing  the  dally  state 

of  the  heavens,  or  the  places  In  \fhlch  all 

j  4he  phuiets  are  to  be  found  every  day  at 

I  noon.     It  Is  from  these  tables  that  the 

;  eclipses,  conjunctions,  and  aspects  of  the 

planets  are  calculated. In  Medicine,  ephe- 

ineridea  were  those  diseases  which    were 
supposed  to  return  at  particular  times  of 
!  the  moon. 

EPHIALTE8    (Or.,   literally    one    who 
le<)p8  upon),  in  Medicine,  the  Incubus,  or 
fllRlitmare. 
i     El'HIDBO'SIS  (an   after   perspiration: 


Gr.\  In   Medicine,  a  violent  and  morbid 
Iierspiratlon. 

BPH'OD  {HA.,  from  aphtid,  to  clothe), 
an  ornament  or  upper  garment  worn  by  the 
Jewish  priests.  It  is  supposed  to  have  be(>n 
a  sort  of  girdle,  which,  being  brought  from 
behind  the  neck  over  the  two  shoulders, 
and  hanging  down  before,  was  put  across 
the  stomach,  then  carried  round  the  waist, 
and  used  as  a  girdle  to  the  tunia 

EPH'ORI  iephoroi,  literally  overseers: 
Or.),  In  Oreelan  Antiquity,  magistrates  es- 
tablished in  ancient  Sinirta,  to  control  all 
others,  even  the  kings.  The  authority  of  the 
ephori,  who  were  five  in  number,  was  very 
great:  they  judicially  decided  Important 
causes,  presided  over  shows  and  festivals, 
had  the  care  of  the  public  money,  specially 
superintended  the  education  of  youth,  and 
were  the  arbiters  of  wht  and  peace.  Ephori 
were  common  to  many  Dorian  constitutions 
in  very  ancient  times. 

EP'IO  {epUeos,  from  epos,  averse:  Or.),  or 
heroic  poem,  a  poem  narrating  a  story, 
which  may  be  partly  true  or  altogether  fic- 
titious, representing.  In  an  elevated  style,  a 
series  of  striking  events  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  human  race  or  some  of 
its  nations.  The  greac  epic  writers  of  anti- 
quity are  Homer  and  Virgil:  among  the 
moderns,  Milton,  Tasso,  Camoens,  Dante, 
and  Ariosto. 

EPICAN'THIS  iepi,  upon;  and  kanthos, 
the  corner  of  the  eye :  Or.),  In  Medicine,  a 
tumour  In  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye. 

EPICHIRE'MA  {epicheireo,  1  put  my  band 
to:  Or.),  In  Logic,  a  mode  of  reascming, 
which  comprehends  the*  proof  of  one  or 
both  the  premises  of  a  syllogism,  before 
the  conclusion  is  drawn. 

EPKXE'NE  (epikoinos,  literally  common : 
Or.),  In  Grammar,  an  epithet  applied  to 
those  Greek  and  Latin  words  to  which  tfao 
masculine  and  feminine  article  may  be 
Indifferently  attached. 

EPICRA'NIUM  {epi,  upon ;  and  kranUm, 
the  skull :  Or.),  In  Anatomy,  the  common 
Integuments,  aponeurosis,  and  expansion 
of  the  occipito-frontalls  muscle,  which  lie 
upon  the  cranium ;  by  some,  it  is  considered 
to  comprise  only  the  last ;  and  by  others, 
to  consist  merely  of  the  skin. 

BPICURE'ANS,  a  numerous  sect  of  phi 
losophers  In  Greece  and  Rome,  the  disciples 
of  Epicwnta,  who  fiourished  about  300  years 
B.a  They  maintained  that  the  gratification 
of  the  senses  ought  to  be  man's  chief  aim  ; 
that  the  world  v^as  formed  by  a  conconrse 
of  atoms,  and  not  governed  by  Providence ; 
that  the  gods  resided  In  the  extramundane 
spaces.  In  soft  inactive  ease,  and  eternal 
tranquillity ;  that  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments were  idle  chimeras ;  and  that  the 
soul  was  extinguished  with  the  body.  Tbey 
are  mentioned  in  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  doctrine* 
of  Epicurus  himself  were  more  digniflc^ 
than  those  held  by  the  generality  of  lila 
followers :  he  maintained,  indeed,  that  plea- 
sure was  the  chief  end  of  human  runuit ; 
and  this  pleasure  he  placed  in  an  exemption 
from  pain  and  a  perfect  tranquillity  uf  body 
and  mind ;  but  the  means  which  he  pointed 
out  as  conducive  to  attain  it  were  prudence 
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temperance,  fortitude,  and  justice.  In  the 
union  of  which  perfect  happiness  consists. 
He  pursued  pleasure,  therefore,  in  its  most 
rational  acceptation.  He  maintained  that 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  mind  exceed 
those  of  the  body,  and  that  to  obtain  hap- 
piness it  is  necessary  to  rule  our  desires  by 
the  help  of  reason.  He  thought  that  the 
imperfectionsof  the  world  exhibiting  them- 
selves  in  pain  and  misery  were  a  sufficient 
proof  that  it  could  not  have  emanated  from 
an  intelligent  cause,  such  an  origin  being, 
moreover.  Inconceivable  and  not  recon- 
cilable with  the  nature  of  the  gods.  What 
appear  marks  of  design  and  contrivance  are 
only  fortuitous  coincidences.  The  soul  has 
a  corporeal  nature,  but  more  reflned  than 
tlie  body,  and  both  perish  together  by  the 
dissolution  of  their  component  atoms. 

EPICT'OLB  {fipHeuldfMt  literally  upon  a 
circle :  Or.),  in  Ancient  Astronomy,  a  small 
circle  whose  centre  is  in  the  circumference 
of  a  greater. 

EPIC7'CL0ID  («pifettMo0,  an  epicycle; 
and  e(do«,  form :  G>r.),  in  Geometry,  a  curve 
generated  by  a  point  in  one  circle,  which 
revolves  about  another  circle,  either  on  the 
concavity  or  convexity  of  its  circumference, 
and  thus  differs  from  the  common  cycloid, 
which  Is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
circle  along  a  right  line. 

EPI'DBHIO  {fijpit  upon ;  demoSt  the  people : 
Or.).   [See  EHDEUia] 

EPIDEN'DIiA  {fipit  upon ;  and  dandron,  a 
tree :  Or.),  in  Botany,  a  term  sometimes 
used  for  plants  which  grow  on  other 
plants ;  as  the  mistletoe,  dodder,  &c. 

EPIDEU'MIS  (Or.:  from  epi,  upon;  and 
dermat  the  skin),  in  Anatomy,  the  cuticle  or 
scarf  skin  ;  a  thin  membrane  covering  the 
crUiHt  or  true  skin  of  animals.  In  plants 
this  name  is  given  to  a  skin  which  lies 
under  the  superficial  pellicle,  and  covers  all 
parts  of  the  plant  except  the  stigma. 

£P'IIX}TE,  a  mineral,  found  crystallized 
in  rhombic  prisms  variously  mbdifled,  both 
laterally  and  at  Its  extremities.  Its  colour 
is  usually  some  shade  of  green.  It  is  com- 
posed of  silica  and  alumina  with  other 
bases.  There  are  several  varieties,  one  of 
which,  J?oiactt6,  contains  lime ;  Tremolxte  con- 
tains lime  and  magnesia.  Fine  crystals, 
two  or  three  Inches  in  length,  and  between 
one  and  two  in  diameter,  are  found  at 
Arcudal,  in  Norway,  and  have  received  the 
name  of  Aretiddiitt ;  but  they  are  not  much 
esteemed  in  jewellery. 

EPIGABTRIO  (epigastrUm,  the  region 
from  the  breast  to  the  navel :  Or.),  pertain- 
ing to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen. 

Epioastrio  Vesbkls,  the  arteries  and 
veins  belonging  to  the  epigaetrie  region; 
the  former  being  branches  of  the  coeliac 
artery,  and  the  latter  of  the  iliac  veins. 

EP'IGBNE  {epigenls,  after-growing :  Or.), 
a  term  applied  to  forms  of  crj-stals  not 
natural  to  the  substances  In  which  they  are 
found. 

EPIGLOTTIS  (Or. :  from  epi,  upon ;  and 
gUiUa,  the  tongue),  in  Anatomy,  bne  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx :  its  use  is  to  cov^r 
the  glottis  when  food  or  drink  is  passing 
into  the  stomach,  to  prevent  it  from  enter- 
in*  the  larynx  and  obstructing  the  breath. 


BP'IGRAM  (fipigramma,  an  inscription : 
Or.),  a  short  composition  in  verse,  treating 
only  of  one  thing,  and  ending  with  some 
lively,  ingenious,  and  natural  thought  or 
point.  From  its  concise  and  expressive 
character,  it  is  well  fitted  for  satire;  but 
an  epigram  may  be  didactic,  satiric,  comic, 
lyric,  or  elegiac.  Originally,  epigrams  were 
inscriptions  on  tombs,  statues,  temples, 
triumphal  arches,  &e. 

EP'IGRAPH  (epigrapho,  I  Inscribe :  Or.\ 
a  quotation  from  an  author,  or  a  sentence 
written  for  the  purpose,  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  work,  or  of  a  division. 

EP'ILEPST  {gpiUptiot  from  epUambano,  I 
lay  hold  of :  QrO$  a  disease  which  deprives 
the  patient  of  sensation  and  volition,  ac- 
companied by  involuntary  contraction  of 
the  muscles.  It  is  popularly  called  the 
falling  sickness,  because  those  who  are 
attacked  by  it  fall  suddenly  to  the  ground. 

EPILO'EIUM,  In  Botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  ord.  OnagracecB. 

EP'ILOGUB  (epilogos:  Or.),  in  the  Drama, 
a  speech  addressed  to  the  audience  when 
the  play  is  ended.  In  modern  tragedy,  the 
epilogue  Is  usually  smart  and  lively,  being 
intended  to  compose  the  strong  feelings 
which  may  have  been  raised  in  the  course 

of  the  representation. In  Rhetoric,  the 

conclusion  of  a  speech,  containing  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  whole. 

BPINI'CION  (fiplnikion :  from  cjrf,  upon ; 
and  niki,  a  victory :  Or.),  In  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  a  poem  or  composition  celebrating 
a  victory.  Also,  a  festival  on  account  of  a 
victory. 

BPIPH'ANT  d^iphmUa,  literally  a  mani- 
festation :  Or.),  a  Christian  festival  observed 
on  the  6th  of  January  (the  twelfth  day  siter 
Christmas),  in  commemoration  of  Christ 
being  manifested  by  the  miraculous  appear- 
ance of  a  star  to  the  magi,  or  wise  men,  who 
came  to  adore  him  and  bring  him  presents. 
In  some  countries  the  day  is  styled  the  day 
of  the  kings.  The  Greek  fathers  applied 
the  word  to  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the 
world,  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  uses  it, 
2  Tim.  1. 10. 

EPIPHONB'MA  (fpiphOnima,  an  excla- 
mation :  Or.),  in  Rhetoric,  a  sententious 
exclamation  or  remark,  not  closely  con- 
nected with  the  general  tenor  of  the  ora- 
tion, and  usually  expressed  with  vehe- 
mence ;  or  a  sentence  added  as  a  conclusion 
to  a  speech. 

EPIPH'ORA  (Or.,  from  epiphero,  I  lay 
upon),  in  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  an  emphatic 
repetition  of  a  word,  or  a  series  of  words,  at 

the  end  of  several  sentences  or  stanzas. 

In  Medicine,  a  morbid  defluxion  of  the  eyes. 

BPIPHTSIS  (epiphusis,  an  aftergrowth : 
Or.),  in  Anatomy,  a  bony  substance,  or  as  it 
were  a  smaller  bone,  affixed  to  a  larger  or 
principal  bone  by  a  cartilage. 

EPI'PHYTB  (epi,  upon:  and  phuUm,  a 
plant :  €fr.),  a  plant  which  has  its  home 
upon  another  plant.  In  the  forests  of 
Brazil,  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees 
are  covered,  not  with  mosses  and  lichens, 
but  with  orchids,  cacti,  arums,  and  other 
plants  of  epiphytous  habits.  Most  of  these 
derive  theii*  nourishment  from  the  moia- 
ture  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  on  which  tb(^ 
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are  seated,  or  on  the  decayed  matter  of 
lowlier  forma  of  regetatlon,  but  some  are 
tmly  parasitical,  that  is,  their  roots  pene- 
trate into  the  tree  and  feed  npon  its  inicea. 

EPIPLKZ1B  (epipUxtt,  a  chastisement: 
0T.)t  a  Rhetorical  figure,  which,  by  an  ele- 
gant kind  of  upbraiding,  endeavours  to 
eonrlnre. 

BFIPIiOCE  (tfpfplolif,  a  plaiting  together: 
Or.),  a  Rhetorical  figure,  by  which  one 
aggravation,  or  striking  circumstance.  Is 
added  to  another ;  aa, '  He  not  only  sparf>d 
the  rebels,  but  encouraged  them ;  not  only 
encouraged,  but  rewarded  them.' 

EPIPa<OCELE  {epipMOU:  from  epiploon, 
the  omentum  ;  and  kill,  a  rupture :  Qr.\  in 
Surgery,  a  rupture  of  the  omentum. 

EPIPXOOir  (the  omentum  :  (7r.),  in  Ana- 
tf^my,  the  omentum  or  cauL 

EPIR'RHEOLOOT  {epirreo,  I  influence; 
and  loffos,  a  discourse :  Gr.),  a  branch  of 
botany  treating  on  the  Influence  of  external 
agents  on  plants. 

EPIS'COPACT  (epUeopot,  literally  an 
overseer :  Or.),  the  form  of  church  govern- 
ment which  Includes  bishops. 

BPISOOPA'LIANS  (same  dertv.\  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  those  who  adhere  to  the 
episcopal  form  of  church  government  and 
discipline.  Until  the  Test  Act  was  repealed, 
none  but  episcopalians,  or  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  were  qtuUlfled  to  fill 
any  office,  civil  or  military. 

EPasODB  (epeisodion :  from  epi,  at :  and 
eUodos,  an  entrance:  Or.),  in  Poetry,  a 
minor  story  which  a  poet  adds  to  the  main 
story  of  the  piece  by  way  of  giving  variety. 
The  story  of  Dfdo,  In  the  MnelA,  the  story 
of  Dorothea,  in  Don  Quixote,  and  the  loves 
of  Loreneo  and  Jessica,  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  form  episodes  In  the  respective 
pieces.  In  epic  poetry,  there  is  much  more 
room  for  the  episode  than  in  dramatic, 
where  the  poem  is  confined  to  a  present 
action.  The  term' ^pisotfe  has  also  been 
transferred  to  historical  painting,  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  that  which  It  bears  In  poetry. 

EPISPASICOS  (Gr.),  In  Medicine,  a  qnick 
inspiration  of  the  breath. 

BPISPASTIO  (jepigpattikM,  attracting: 
Gr.),  in  Medicine,  a  blister,  or  a  topical 
remedy  for  attracting  the  humonra  of  the 
skin. 

EPISTAZIS  (epitUuo,  T  trickle :  Gr.),  In 
Medicine,  a  repeated  bleeding  from  the  nose. 

EPI8TR0PHB  iepiHrophl,  a  return  :  Gr.), 
in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech  in  which 
several  successive  sentences  end  with  the 
same  word  or  afllrmation,  as,  'Are  they 
Hebrews  t  so  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ?  so 
am  I.  Are  they  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  f  so 
am  I,'  Ac 

BP'ISTTLE  (epfttuHon :  from  epl,  upon  ; 
and  sfiilos,  a  column :  Or.),  In  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture, a  term  used  by  the  Greeks  for  what 
we  call  tiie  architrave,  viz.  a  massive  piece 
of  stone,  kc  laid  Immedhitely  over  the 
capital  of  a  column. 

BP'ITAPH  (epitapMon:  from  ejTf, upon: 
and  taphoe,  a  tomb :  Gr.).  The  Romans  In- 
scribed their  epitaphs,  which  sometimes 
were  full  of  moral  sentiments,  to  the  manee 
(dU§  nunMue) ;  and  frequently  introduced 
the  dead  as  speaking  to  the  living.    During 


the  first  twelve  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  monumental  Inscriptions  in  tbia 
country  were  written  in  Latin.  French 
was  adopted  about  the  ISth  eentnry,  and 
the  vernacular  tongue  t>egan  to  be  used 
from  the  middle  of  the  14th ;  but  the  learned 
have  continued  to  prefer  the  Latin. 

EPITA'SIS  (Or.,  literally  a  stretching). 
In  Ancient  Poetry,  the  second  part  or  di- 
vision of  a  dramatic  poem,  in  which  the 
plot,  entered  npon  in  the  first  part,  or  pro- 
taefe,  was  carried  on,  and  worked  up,  till  It 

arrived  at  its  height,  called  eaUuUuU. 

In  Medicine,  an  increase  of  the  paroxysm 

of  a  fever. In  Rhetoric,  that  part  of  an 

oration  in  which  the  orator  addreasea 
himself  most  forcibly  to  the  passions. 

EPITHALA'MIUM  (epHkalamion:  Or.),  a 
nuptial  song,  or  poetical  composition  1r 
praise  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  with 
wishes  for  their  iH^)8perity.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Roman*,  it  was  sung  by  yonuR 
men  and  maids  at  the  door  of  the  bridal 
rhamber.  Amongst  the  poems  of  Beti 
Jnnson  and  other  poets  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  will  be  found  several 
ppedmens  of  eplthalamia. 

EP^THEM  (epithema,  a  cover :  Or.),  in 
Medicine,  an7  external  application  used  aa 
a  fomentation. 

EPIT'OMB  (epUomi,  a  cutting  short : 
Gr.),  a  brief  summary  or  compendium,  con- 
taining the  substance  or  principal  matters 
of  a  book.  To  epitomize,  therefore.  Is  to 
shorten  a  literary  production  by  judicioua 
abridgment. 

BPITTtOPE  or  EPIT'ROPY  (epttropf,  a 
surrender:  Or.),  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech,  by  which  something  is  granted  with 
a  view  to  obtain  an  advantage ;  aa,  '  I  con- 
cede the  fact,  but  this  very  conoeaalon 
overthrows  your  own  argument.' 

EPIZEUZ'IS  (a  joining :  a>r.),  in  Rhetoric, 
a  figure  which  repeats  the  same  word, 
without  any  other  intervening :  such  la  that 
of  Virgil, '  nunc,  nunc,  insurgite  remla.* 

EPIZCOTT  (same  derio.y,  a  pestilence 
among  brutea. 

ET0(7H  (same  deriv.),  a  certain  fixed 
period,  or  point  of  time,  made  famous  by 
some  remarkable  event,  and  serving  as  a 
standard  in  chronology  and  historj.  An 
epoch  Is  the  eommeneemerU  of  an^  era,  [See 
Eba.] 

EPODE  (epodl:  from  ^,  npon ;  and  Bdf, 
an  ode :  Or.),  in  Lyric  Poetry,  the  third  or 
last  part  of  the  ode,  the  ancient  ode  being 
divided  Into  strophe,  antistropbe.and  epode. 
The  word  is  now  used  for  any  short  verse  or 
verses,  that  follow  one  or  more  greater : 
thus,  the  epodes  of  Horace  are  supplemen- 
tary odes. 

EPOPEE'  or  EPOPtEHA  (epopofla:  from 
epoe,  a  discourse ;  and  poteo,  I  make ;  Gr."t, 
in  Poetry,  the  fable,  or  subject  at  an  epic 
poem. 

EPOPT^  ygpopleuo,  I  Inspect:  Or.\  fn 
Antiquity,  a  name  given  to  those  who  were 
admitted  to  view  the  secrets  of  the  greater 
mysteries,  or  religious  eeremonlea  of  the 
Greeks. 

EPOTTDES  (Or.:  from  epi,  upon;  and 
Ota,  the  ears :  (Jr.),  in  ancient  Vaval  Archi- 
tecture, two  thick  blocks  of  woud,  ooe  fin 
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each  Bide  tbo  prow  ot  a  palley,  for  warding 
off  the  blows  of  the  rostra  of  the  enemy's 
vessels.  They  had  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  ears ;  hence  the  name. 

EPROnV£TT'E  (Fr.),  the  name  of  an 
Instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  gunpowder,  or  comparing  the  strength 
of  different  kinds  of  gunpowder.  It  oon< 
ststs  of  a  small  gun  which  la  fastened  to  a 
frame,  and  Is  capable  of  swinging  on  a 
horizontal  axis.  When  this  gun  is  flred, 
the  recoil  moves  the  frame;  and  the  arc 
through  which  it  passes  shows  the  strength 
of  the  powder. 

BPSOM  SALTS.  In  Chemistry,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  which  was  formerly  procured 
by  boiling  down  mineral  water  from  the 
spring  at  Bpsom. 

EPULOTIO  (epouJOtiko$t  from  epoulo$,  I 
cicatrise :  Or.\  In  Medicine,  an  application 
for  cicatrising  and  healing  wounds  or 
ulcers,  or  disposiog  the  ports  to  recover 
soundness. 

EQUATION  («quaUOt  a  making  equal; 
LaDt  in  Mathematics,  a  statement  of  s  re- 
lation of  equality  between  two  functions  of 
a  magnituda  Thus  a2  -f  b  as  x,  and  b — e  ^  y , 
are  simple  forms  of  equations.  An  equa- 
tion is  the  basis  of  all  mathematical  inves- 
tigation. [See  Alobbra.! — Equation, 
in  Astronomy,  a  term  used  to  express  the 
quantity  added  to,  or  subtracted  from, 
the  mean  position  of  a  heavenly  body  to 
Qbtaiu  the  true  position. — Equation  of 
Patmkvtb,  in  Arithmetic  a  rule  for  flud- 
lug  a  time  when,  if  a  sum  bo  paid  which  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  several  others  duo  at 
different  times, no  loss  will  be  sustained  by 

either  party. ^Bquatiom  or  Tixb,  the 

reduction  of  the  auparent  time  or  motion 
of  the  sun  to  equable,  mean,  or  true  time. 
The  difference  between  true  and  apparent 
time  arises  from  the  excentrlclty  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  perturbations  at  the  moon  and 
planets,  which  sensibly  affect  the  sun's 
motion  In  longitude. 

EQUATOR  (cequOt  I  make  equal :  Xof.),  in 
Astronomy  and  Geography,  a  great  circle 
of  the  terrestrial  globe,  equldlst^t  from  its 
poles,  and  dividing  it  into  two  hemispheres. 
one  north  and  the  other  south.  It  is  called 
tlie  •guotor,  because,  when  the  sun  is  over 
It,  the  days  and  nights  are  of  e^al  length ; 
bence  It  is  called  also  the  eguinoctial,  and, 
when  drawn  on  maps  and  globes,  the  equlr 
nodAal  Un«,  or  by  mariners  simply  the  ant. 
All  places  through  which  it  passes  have  in- 
variably equal  days  and  nights.  It  crosses 
the  centre  of  Africa,  the  islands  of  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  &c.,  in  Asia;  then  trap 
Tcrses  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and,  having  gone 
through  South  America,  by  Quito  and  the 
nioath  of  the  Amazon,  proceeds  by  the  At- 
lantic bac^  to  Africa. To  croa$  the  Une, 

In  Navigation,  is  to  pass  over  the  equator. 

BQUATO'BlAL,  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment, contrived  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
a  telescope  to  any  celestial  object,  of  which 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  are 
known ;  and  of  keeping  It  in  view,  notwith- 
standing the  diurnal  motion. 

E'QUBRRT  iteuytr :  Fr.\  in  this  country, 
an  officer  of  state  tmder  the  master  of  the 


horse.  The  chief  equerry  Is  styled  the  Clerk 
Marghal :  there  are  four  equerries  in  ordi- 
nary, and  an  equerry  of  the  crown  stable. 
Their  duties  are  to  accom  pany  tho  sovereign 
on  horseback  when  taking  exercise,  Ac 

E'QUBS  AURATUS  (a  gildod  knight: 
Lot),  a  knight  bachelor,  so  called  because 
none  but  knights  were  allowed  to  gild  their 
armour. 

EQUESTRIAN  OR'DBIl,  tn  Roman  An- 
tiquity, the  second  rank  In  Rome,  and  the 
next  to  that  of  the  senators.  [See  EquitbsJ 

EQUIAN'GULAR  (cemtua,  equal;  and  an- 
guUu,  an  angle :  Lot.),  In  Geometry,  a  term 
applied  to  figures  whose  angles  arc  all  equal ; 
thus,  to  a  square,  an  equilateral  triangle,  a 
parallelogram,  &c. 

EQUICRU'RAL  (cBquue,  equal ;  and  ertu, 
aleg :  Zot),  in  Geometry,  havingequal  legs, 
but  longer  than  the  base ;  as,  an  equicrwM 
triangle.  Such  triangles  belong  to  the  spe- 
cies termed  isoeeelee. 

EQUIDIV'FER£:NT  (.auntua,  equal;  and 
differentia^  a  difference :  LatX  in  Mathema* 
tics,  a  term  applied  to  such  things  as  have 
equal  differences,  or  are  arithmetically  pro> 

portional. In  Crystallography,  having  a 

different  number  of  faces  presented  by  the 
prism  and  by  each  summit ;  but  their  num- 
bers form  a  series  in  arlthmetlcad  progres- 
sion, as  6, 4, 2. 

EQUILAT'ERAL  (oqittiateraHa :  from 
ceguus,  equal ;  and  lattu,  a  side :  Lai.),  in 
Geometry,  having  all  the  sides  equal ;  as  an 
equilateral  triangle, 

EQUIL'IDRIST  (from  n«EO,  one  who 
keeps  his  balance  in  unnatural  positions 
and  hazardous  movements,  entertaining  the 
spectator  by  his  skilful  motions  and  vary- 
ing attitudes.  Equilibrists  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  East,  and  their  feats  are  truly 
surprising. 

EQUILIB'RIUM  (an  eyon  balance :  Zat), 
in  Statics,  a  state  in  which  two  or  more 
forces  balance  each  other ;  that  Is,  counter- 
balance each  other's  effect,  so  as  to  leave 

the  body  at  rest. In  the  Fine  Arts,  the 

due  combination  of  light,  shadow,  ^a 

EQUIMULTIPLE  {OBquve,  equal ;  and 
mvUhileXt  manifold:  Lot.),  in  Arithmetic 
and  deometry,  one  of  two  or  more  numbers 
multiplied  by  the  same  number  or  quantity. 
Hence  e^imuttipUe  are  always  in  the  same 
ratio  to  each  other  as  the  simple  numbers 
or  quantities  before  multiplication.  Thus, 
if  2  and  8  are  multiplied  bv  i,  the  multiples 
8  and  12  will  be  to  each  other  as  2  and  8. 

EQUINOCTIAL  IcequinoctiaHe,  from 
eeguxnoetiumt  the  equinox :  Lot),  in  Astro- 
nomy, a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  under 
which  the  equator  is  situated.  It  is  so 
called,  because,  whenever  the  sun  cumes  to 
it,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all  over 
the  globe ;  as  it  is  the  circle  which  the  sun 
seems  to  describe  at  the  time  of  the  two 

equinoxes  of  spring  and  autumn. E<|ui- 

HOOTiAL  PoiHTS,  the  twu  poiuts,  Aries  and 
Libra,  where  the  equinoctial  and  eoUptio 

cross    each    other. Equinootiaz.    Co- 

LUBB,  the  great  circle  passing  through 
the  poles  of  the  sphere  and  the  equinoctial 
points. 

E'QUINOX  (cBQvinoettvm :  from  aquue 
equal ;  and  noz,  night :  Xot.),  In  Astronomy, 
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tbe  time  when  the  mm  enters  ettber  at  the  ' 
»]aJDOctlal  points,  where  the  eclipcfe  totcr- 
•ects  the  eqninfjctiaL  When  the  ran  to  In 
this  situation,  tbe  horizon  of  erery  pUkce  to 
dirided  into  two  equal  puts  by  the  cirtle 
bonndlnff  li^t  and  darkness :  hence  tbe 
son  to  risible  ererrwhere  12  bonrs,  and  f n- 
Tlsible  for  tbe  same  time,  in  each  S4  honrs. 
As  the  sun  to  In  one  of  them  in  the  spring 
(about  March  31),  tt  to  called  the  venuU 
equinox ;  and  as  ft  to  In  the  other  In  an- 
tomn  (about  September  23),  It  to  called  the 
autumkai  equinox.  At  all  other  times,  ex- 
cerpt under  the  line,  the  lengths  of  tbe  day 
and  night  are  unequal,  and  their  difference 
to  the  greater  tbe  nearer  we  approach  either 
pole;  but  In  the  same  latitude  their  relati  re 
lengths  are  ererywbere  tbe  same.  Under 
tbe  line  thto  inequality  entirely  ranishes ; 
thercL  during  the  day,  which  is  equal  to 
the  night,  the  sun  always  ascends  six  honn, 
and  descends  six  hours. 

lU^lPAOE  iFr.\  the  furniture  of  an 
army  or  body  of  troops,  infsntry  or  caralry, 
including  wbaterer  is  necessary  for  a  mili- 
tary expediUoo.  Osmp  equipage  Includes 
tents,  iai  ererything  required  for  accom- 
modation in  camp.  Field  equipage  con- 
sists of  arms,  artillery,  wagons,  tumbrils, 

Ac When  we  speak  of  a  body  of  troops 

ijeing  funiished  with  arms  and  warlike 
apparatus,  we  say  they  are  equipped  lor 
serrice. 

IsguiPOI/LBKCB  OrgulpeUene,  eqnlm- 
leot :  Lal.)t  in  Logic,  an  eqniralence  or : 
agreement  in  tbe  grammatical  lense  of  < 
any  two  or  more  propositions ;  that  is,  when 
they  signify  one  and  the  aame  thing,  though 
they  express  it  differently. 

EQUI'BIA  (emufs.ahone:  Lat.\\n  Anti- 
quity, games  which  were  Instituted  by  Bo- 
niulus  in  honour  of  Msrs,  and  consisted  In 
horse-racing.  Tb*y  were  celebrated  erery 
year,  aod  if  the  Oarapns  Martins  happened 
to  be  overflowed  by  the  Tiber,  they  were 
solemul/ed  on  the  Mtm*  OaUtu,  which  was 
thence  called  MartUUU  Cfamjnu. 

EQUISBTUM  (Zxit),  in  Botany,  a  genus 
of  cryptogamic  plants :  nat.  ord.  Kquieeta- 
eetB.  The  species  are  common  in  manby 
places,  and  are  known  as  horsetalL 

EQ'UITA9T  (Mvito.  I  ride :  Lot.),  In  Bo- 
tany, a  term  used  In  the  foUatlon  of  plants, 
for  loares  that  ride,  as  It  were  one  orer 
another. 

BQ'UITES  (jMt'it  among  tiie  Bomans, 
the  mighUt  who  constituted  the  second  de- 
gree of  nobility,  and  immediately  succeeded 
the  senators  fn  point  of  rank.  They 
were  ordinarily  the  caralry  of  tbe  Bonian 
state :  at  first  their  number  was  only  8oa 
They  rerolred  a  hone  or  money  to  purchase 
It,  and  Its  maintenance  from  the  treasury ; 
but  subsequently  a  class  of  knights  was 
Instituted  who  found  their  own  bones,  bnt 
recelred  pay.  Vltlmsteiy,  all  who  possessed 
the  property  which  ri,ualLfied  for  knight- 
hood, that  Is  400  sestertia,  or  about  8,200t, 
were  considered  equUea;  ^nt  the  dignity  of 
the  order  was  then  greatly  lessened.  Tbe 
tiadge  of  equestrton  rank  was  a  ring,  which 
was  glren  by  the  state. 

EQ'UITT  (Ofttitas.'  LaL\  a  branch  of  Jnrls- 
pmaenoe.  Btackstone  says, '  Since  the  laws 


in  an  cases  eannoc  be  foreseen  or  expressed, 
it  to  neceaaary  that,  when  the  general  de- 
crees of  the  tow  come  to  be  applied  to  par- 
tieular  cases,  there  should  be  somewhere 
rested  a  power  of  defining  those  circnm- 
scaneea  whidi  (had  they  been  foreseen)  the 
leglstotor  himself  would  hare  expressed.* 
Tbe  English  Judges  hare  constantly  as- 
sumed tbe  sntborlty  to  pronounce  cases  to 
be  within  tbe  '  equity,'  as  It  to  termed,  of 
statutes  or  rules,  when  they  are  not  within 
its  words.    But,  at  present,  the  word  sfHity 
to  applied  to  a  aepaiate  body  of  tow,  created 
and  sustained  on  the  strength  of  precedents, 
and  administered  by  tribonato  distinct  from 
the  common  tow  oourts  of  the  country. 
Equity,  then,  to  the  tow  administered  bj 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  chancery  girlng 
remedy  in  cases  to  whidi  the  courts  of  tow 
are  not  competent.    It  will  remore  l^al 
impediments  to  the  fair  decision  of  a  ques- 
tion pending  at  tow.    It  will  fffvrent  a  party 
from  Improperly  setting  up  at  a  trial  some 
title  or  ctolm  which  would  be  inequitable. 
It  will  compel  him  to  dlseorer,  on  his 
own  oath,  facts  which  he  knows  are  mate- 
rial to  tbe  right  of  tbe  other  party,  but 
which  a  court  of  tow  cannot  compel  the 
party  to  rereaL    It  will  prorlde  for  the 
safety  of  property  in  dispute,  pending  lltl- 
tlon.    It  will  counteract,  control,  or  set 
aside  frandn^t  judgmentsL    It  will  also 
exercise,  in  many  cases,  easetasfse  Jurisdic- 
tion ;  particularly  in  granting  spcclAl  relief, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  tow.    It 
will  grant  injunctions  to  prerent  waste  or 
irreparable  injury,  or  to  secure  a  settled 
right,  or  to  prerent  rexatious  litigation,  or 
to  compel  the  restitution  of  title  deeds ;  it 
will  appoint  receirera  of  property,  where  it 
to  in  danger  of  mls^plieatlon ;  it  will  pro- 
hibit a  party  from  learing  the  country  in 
order  to  arold  a  suit;  it  will  decree  a  ape- 
cifle  performance  of  contracts  respecting 
real  estates ;  it  will  in  man/  cases  supply 
the  ImtMBrfect  execution  of  Instrumenta, 
and  reform  and  alter  them  according  to 
tbe  real  intention  of  the  parties;  it  will 
grant  relief  In  cases  of  lost  deeds  and  aecu- 
rities :  and  in  all  cases  in  which  its  interfer- 
ence is  asked,  its  general  rule  to,  that  he 
who  asks  equity  must  do  equity.   The  court 
of  chancery  requires  the  defendant  to  pat  in. 
on  his  oath,  a  written  answer  to  the  plain- 
tiff's charge.   [See  Ohaitcsrt.] 

EQ'UITT  OF  BEDEMPTI<>N,  In  Ijkw, 
the  right  which  a  mortgagee  has  in  a  court 
of  equity  to  redeem  the  mortgaged  pro- 
perty on  repayment  of  the  money  borrowed, 
and  interest  thereon.  Such  a  right  exists, 
notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the  time 
mentioned  in  the  deed  for  repayment,  on  til 
tbe  mortgageehas  obtained  a  decree  of  fore- 
closure, that  is,  a  decree  deprirln^  the 
mortgagee  of  his  right  to  redeem.  Although 
at  tow  the  estate  on  non-payment  of  the 
money  at  tbe  date  mentioned  on  the  deed 
becomes  rested  In  tbe  mortgagee,  yet  In 
equity  it  is  still  considered  only  a  pledge 
for  the  money. 

EQUIVALENTS  (agtt<eateM,har1ner  equal 
power :  LaL\  a  term  empldyed  in  ChemistiT 
to  express  the  proportionu  weight  or  qnan- 
tlty  of  any  ftubstanoe  whidi  to  necessary  to 
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saturate  any  other  with  which  it  ea&  ooia- 
blue.  The  following  la  a  table  ot  the  che* 
niical  equivalents  or  atomic  weights  ot  the 
elementary  substances,  hjdragen  being 
eonaldcred  as  unity  ^— 


Aluminium 
Antimony 
Arsenic 
Barium 
Bismuth    • 
Boron        • 
Bromine    • 
Cadmium  • 
Caosium 
calcium     • 
carbon 
Oerlum 
Oilorine    . 
Chromium . 
Cobalt 
Copper 
Didymlnm . 
Brbinm 
Fluorine    . 
Oludnum  . 
Gold    . 
Hydrogen  . 
limenlum  . 
Indium 
Iodine 
Iridium     . 
Iron  . 
Jjanthanum 
Lead  . 
Lithium     . 
Magnesium 
Manganese 
Mercury    . 
Molybdenum 
Nickel 
Miobtum    . 
Nitrogen   . 
Nortum 
Osmium     . 
Oxygen      . 
raUadlnm . 
Pelopium  . 
Phosphorus 
Platinum  . 
Potassium . 
Rhodium   . 
Rubidium  . 
Ruthenium 
Selenium  . 
Bllioon       • 
Silver.      • 
Sodium 
Strontium . 
Sulphur     . 
Tantalum  . 
Tellurium  . 
Terbium    . 
Thallium   • 
Thorium    . 
Tin     .      . 
Titanium  . 
Tungsten  . 
Uranium    . 
VanadlDin . 
Yttrium    . 
Zlno    . 
Ziroonlum . 
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I  BQUIVOCAL  (fffMJmrwa.  ambiguous: 
£fltj,  tn  Logic,  a  word  that  has  several  ^ 
niftcaxlons,  and  Is,  there^ve»  api«llcable  to 
diiSwent  objects,  is  said  to  be  equivocal. 

I A  word  Is  anployed  equivocally  tn  a  syllo- 
gism when  the  middle  lenn  Is  used  la  dlt 

,  fcrent  senses  in  the  two  premises 

I  BU^UI  voQUB  (#y.),  a  word  or  phrase  sm> 
ceptlble  of  diSwent  algniflcatlons. 

BRA'DIATION  («.  from ;  and  mrftaMew  a 
snidlng  forth  of  rays :  Latd,  oalsslcm  of 
rays  of  light,  heat«  Ao. 

BRAD'IGATBO  (•rwKn,,  I  pluck  up  by  the 
roots:  £4rtO,  ta  HeraMiy,  an  epithet  for  a 
tree  or  plant  torn  up  by  the  root. 


BRA'SBD  (Twsr.  to  erase:  Frd  in  He> 
raldy,  an  epithet  for  the  head  or  lluib  of 
any  creature  violently  torn  from  the  body, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  jagged  appearance. 

ER'BBUS  (srstes:  GrJ,  nrctirdtng  to  Ho- 
mer, this  was  a  dark  region  uuder  tlie  t'anh, 
through  which  was  the  passage  to  Hades, 

the  abode  ot  departed  souls. Also,  la 

Greek  3Iythology,  a  son  of  chaosi  lo  whom 
Night  bore  .£ther  and  Day. 

BKBCT*  (svactMs,  upright:  Lat\  tn  Bo- 
tany, an  epithet  fur  a  stem,  leaf,  or  tluwer, 
&c:  aa,  sractMs  oomIu,  a  stem  standing 
perpendlcttlaiiy  from  the  ground ;  jlet  sreo- 
<««,  an  erect  flower,  or  one  which  has  lu 
spenure  directed  upwards,  Ac In  He- 
raldry, an  epithet  for  anyililng  upright,  or 
l«erpendicularly  devated,  as  wings  sraet,  Ae. 

KRBMAGAU'SIS  (stImm,  waste ;  Jtaa«<«t 
burning :  Or  J,  a  term  applied  by  some  cho* 
mists  to  that  process  ot  decay  which  takes 
place  in  moist  organio  substances,  when 
freely  exposed  to  the  air:  putrefhcuon  be- 
ing limited  to  decomposition  under  water. 
One  theory  as  to  the  origin  ot  the  diamond 
Is,  that  It  was  formed  from  an  organio  oom- 
pound  by  a  iNPocess  of  eremacausis. 

BRBMIT'IOAL  (erAMM,  a  desert:  OrO, 
living  In  solitude  or  in  seclusion  from  the 
world. 

BR'GOT  (FrX  fa  Farriery,  a  stub,  like  a 
piece  of  soft  horn,  situated  behind  and 

below  the  pastern  joint. Also,  a  diseased 

condition  of  rye  and  other  grains,  by  whieh 
the  ovary  assumes  the  form  of  a  long  spur, 
and  becomes  of  a  dark  colour.  This  is  caused 
by  a  minute  fungus.  The  eating  of  suoh 
dlsessed  grain  has  been  known  to  produc« 
a  dreadful  disease ;  nevertheless.  It  Is  some- 
times sdministeced  medicinally. 

KRIGA'CBiB,  a  nat.  ord.  of  exogenous 
plants,  with  evergreen  leaves  and  monove* 
talons  floweiv.  They  are  not  of  much  use  to 
man,  but  several  genera  bear  very  hand- 
some flowera,  such  as  the  genera  trioa  (tbo 
heaths,  which  contains  some  hundreds  of 
spedee),  rhododendron,  axalea,  and  kalmia. 
The  heaths  abound  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  the  rhododendrons  In  the  Himalayas 
and  in  North  Amerlea. 

BRIOM'BTBR  (sKon,  wool ;  and  nutrm, 
a  measure:  0^.),  an  Instrument  tor  measur- 
ing the  fibres  of  wool,  silk.'&o. 

BR'MINB  (from  Armmia),  the  Jfasteta 
erminsa  of  soologists,  an  animal  of  the 
weasel  tribe,  between  nine  and  ton  Inches 
In  length.  A  great  numlier  of  skins  are  an* 
nually  Imported  by  our  furriers.  In  win  tor, 
the  whole  body  of  the  ermine  is  of  a  pure 
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mow  whlt«»  except  the  tip  of  the  tati, 
which  la  of  a  deep  blacic ;  in  aumroer,  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  la  of  a  pale  tawnj 
brown  colour.  The  fur  of  the  ermine  la 
greatly  prized ;  it  waa  formerly  one  of  the 
inaignia  of  royalty,  and  la  atlll  uaed  by 
Judges,  of  whoae  'unapotted  ermine*  we 
apeak  flguratively.  The  ermine  worn  by 
the  queen  and  the  royal  family  la  dlstin- 
gulahed  from  that  of  the  nobility  and  judges 
by  being  thickly  act  with  the  black  paws  of 
the  Astrakhan  Iamb.  That  worn  by  noble- 
men indicates  the  rank  of  the  wearer  by  the 
number  of  tail  tips  with  which  it  la  spotted. 
The  ladies  of  England  make  extensive  use 
of  It  without  licence  from  the  herald's  of- 
fice. In  Russia  and  Austria  the  use  of  er« 
mine  is  restricted  to  the  imperial  families, 
and  In  Germany,  Spain,  and  Portugal  to  the 
soTereigns.  This  animal  Inhabits  the  nor- 
thern cllmatea  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, and  In  Its  habits  strongly  reaembles 
the  Weasel,  frequenting  bams  and  out- 
houaea,  and  feeding  not  only  on  mice  and 
rats,  but  destroying  poultry,  birds,  eggs, 

&C. Bbjcivs,  In  Heraldry,  a  fur  used  in 

coat  armour,  and  supposed  to  represent  the 
linings  and  doublings  of  mantles  and  robes. 

BROTIO  PCySTRY  (erOtikos,  amatory; 
from  «rM,  love :  Or.),  a  term  for  amatory 
poetry. 

ERPBTOL'OQT.    [See  Hbbpbtoloot.] 

BRRA'TXJM  (Lot),  in  the  plural  IBmUOt 
an  error  of  the  preas.  A  list  of  errata  is 
aometlmea  printed  at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  a  book. 

'ERU'QINOUS  (ceruginonu,  from  cemgo, 
the  rust  of  brass :  LaL),  coTered  with  rust. 
Statues  of  bronze  have  always  been  consi- 
dered to  be  improved  by  arugo,  which  see. 

ERUPTION  (emptiOt  a  bursting  forth : 
£a{.),  a  violent  breaking  or  bursting  forth 
of  anything,  particularly  of  flames  and  lava 

from  a  volcano. In  Medicine,  a  sudden 

and  copious  excretion  of  humours  on  the 
akin  in  pustules. 

ERYBIP'ELAS  (eruHpeUu:  from  eruthroat 
red ;  and  peliat  the  skin  :  Or.),  in  Medicine, 
an  inflammatory  affection,  particularly  of 
the  skin,  attended  with  fever.  This  disease 
is  often  called  St.  Anthony's  Are;  It  is 
brought  on  by  the  various  causes  that  are 
calculated  to  excite  inflammation,  such  as 
injuries  of  all  kinds,  theextemal  application 
of  stimulants,  exposure  to  cold,  and  ob- 
Btructed  perspiration. 

ERTTHRI'NA  (eruthroSt  rod :  €fr.),  in  Bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  leguminous  trees  with 
handsome  flowers,  commonly  called  Coral 

ti1*fi6S 

ESOALADB  (Fr.),  la  the  Military  art,  a 
furious  attack  made  upon  a  rampart  or 
fortification,  by  scaling  the  walls  with  lad- 
ders, the  ditches  being  filled  up  with  bun- 
dles of  fagots,  called  fascines,  without 
proceeding  in  form,  breaking  ground,  or 
carrying  on  regular  works  to  secure  the 
men. 

ESOAPA'DE  (JV.),  unconscious  impro- 
priety of  speech  or  behaviour. 

BSOA'PB  (tehapper,  to  eocape:  Fr.),  in 
Law,  the  act  by  which  a  person  arrested 

Clns  hla  liberty  before  he  la  delivered  by 
r.   In  civil  caaes,  after  the  prisoner  has 


been  suffered  wrongfully  to  escape,  the 
sheriff  is  liable  for  the  damage  aetuaUy 
sustained  by  the  judgment  creditors  In  re- 
spect of  the  escape,  and  to  an  attachment 
besides.  In  eriminal  cases,  the  eaeape  of  a 
person  arrested  is  an  offence  against  public 
justice,  and  the  party  aiding  is  punishable. 

ESOA'PEMENT  (Muippement :  «V.).  in 
Horology,  a  mechanical  contrivance  for 
transmitting.  In  a  modified  way,  the  power 
of  a  clock  or  watch,  to  the  regulator,  whe- 
ther the  latter  is  a  balance  or  pendulum^  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  motion  lost  at 
eacJi  vibration  by  friction,  Ac 

BSOAR'OATOIRB  (A-.,  from  eaearffot,  a 
shcU-snain,  a  nursery  of  snails. 

ESGARP'MENT  (Pr.),  in  the  Military  Art, 

the  exterior  surface  of  the  revetment. 

In  Geology,  the  steep  face  presented  by  the 
sudden  termination  of  strata,  so  as  to  form 
a  precipice. 

ES'CHAR  (esehara :  Gr.),  in  Surgery,  the 
crust  or  scab  occasioned  by  bums  or  caustto 
applications.  * 

BSCHAROT^O  (e»charotiko8t  forminir  an 
eschar ;  from  same  :  Or.),  iu  Medicine,  a 
caustic  application,  or  one  which  has  the 
power  of  searing  or  destroying  the  flesh. 

ESCHEAT'  (escA«t,  from  (choir,  to   fall 
due :  Fr.),  in  Law,  the  reversion  of  land  to 
the  original  grantor.    It  occurs  when  a 
tenant  In  fee  aimple  dies  without  having 
left  any  heir  to  the  land.    On  sentence  of 
death  for  murder,  but  not  for  other  felonies, 
which  leave  the  offender  the  power  of  dis-  , 
posing  of  his  estate  after  death,  the  land  \ 
goes  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.   There  is  no  , 
escheat  of  equitable  estates. 

BS*OORT  (e$eorU :  Fr.),  a  guard  or  com- 
pany of  armed  men  attending  an  offlcer,  or  i 
baggage,  provisions,  or  munitions,    con- 
veyed by  land,  to  protect  them  from  an 
enemy,  &c 

ESCRO'LL  (Mcnm,  a  scroll :  jy.).  In  He- 
raldry, one  of  the  exterior  ornaments  of 
the  escutcheon,  representing  a  slip  of 
parchment  or  paper,  on  which  the  motto  Is 
generally  put. 

BS'CROW  (same  deriv.),  in  Law.  a  deed 
given  to  a  third  party,  to  be  tho  deed  of 
the  party  making  it  when  a  certain  con- 
dition is  fulfilled,  until  which  it  has  no 
effect. 

ES'CUAGB  or  SCUTAGB  (seuttna,  a 
shield:  Lot.),  in  feudal  customs,  a  pecu- 
niary satisfaction,  paid  in  lieu  of  military 
service  by  tenants  in  chivalry. 

BSCULA'PIAlf  (from  J?8etc2api««,  tbe 
physician),  pertaining  to  the  healing  art. 

ES'CULENT  (eseulewtus,  from  eaea,  food  • 
Lot),  an  epithet  for  such  plants  or  roots  as 
may  be  eaten. 

ESCU'RIAL,  a  celebrated  palace  and 
monastery  in  Spain,  about  83  miles  from 
Madrid,  which  took  ita  name  from  the  Til- 
lage at  which  it  was  erected,  and  which  in 
Arabic,  signifies  the  place  of  roeke.  It  la 
in  the  shape  of  a  gridiron,  and  oantaixis  the 
king's  palace,  St.  Lawrence's  chnreb,  the 
monastery  of  Jeronymites,  and  the  tr^e 
schools.  It  was  erected  by  Philip  n  fc 
consequence  of  a  vow  made  by  htm'  on 
the  day  of  tho  battle  of  Bt.  Qnentin  in 
1557,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrenee.  wh'oM 
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f  estiral  ocourred  upon  that  dty,  and  who  Is 
.said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  on  a  grid- 
iron. Though  the  building  it  Immensely 
large,  and  the  most  superb  m  thelctngdom, 
its  exterior  has  rather  the  austere  sim- 
liliclty  of  a  convent  than  the  elegance  of  a 
palace.  The  principal  faQade,  looking  to- 
wards the  west,  is  740  feet  long,  and  00  feet 
high  to  the  ooniloe :  It  Is  out  up  into  live 
rnngesof  windows.  Towers  which  are  SOO 
f(>et  high  flank  the  edifloe  at  each  angle. 
The  eastern  front  Is  1100  feet  long,  and  the 
xDuthem  580.  The  church  of  the  monastery 
Is  364  feet  long,  sao feet  wide,  and  170  feet 
hiKh.  The  Kaeurlal  ooeupled  as  yean  In 
building. 

KSCUTOH'BON  (ieuston:  JV.),  In  He- 
rniary, the  shield  on  which  a  coat  of  arms 
Is  represented.  It  Is  an  imitatiua  of  the 
oliiclds  anciently  used  in  war. 

ES'DRAB,  the  name  of  two  apocryphal 
tiooks,  osually  bound  up  with  the  Borip- 
turea.  They  were  always  excluded  from 
the  Jewish  canon. 

ESOTBR'IO  (e«M«HftM,  from  mD.  within  : 
Or.),  an  epithet  applied  to  the  private  in* 
titroctions  and  doctrines  of  Pythagoras; 
'ipi>oBed  to  euBoterie  («b0|  without :  OrO.  or 
public. 

ESPA'LIER  (FrX  a  fruit  tree,  having 
the  brauchos  trained  to  a  frame,  or  fastened 
to  stakes,  and  spread  laterally.  XaptUUrt 
are  usually  planted  In  rows  about  a  garden 
so  as  to  enclose  separate  portions. 

ESPAATO,  a  species  of  grass,  the  Ly- 
gaum  apartum  of  botanists,  growing  abun- 
dantly on  the  Buropean  and  African  shores 
txt  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  Imported  into 
England  for  the  use  of  the  paper  maker. 
Baskets,  mats,  ropes,  flshing-nets,  and 
bmsbos,  are  made  of  it  in  the  countries 
where  It  grows ;  and  in  the  north  of  Africa 
it  Is  the  principal  food  of  camels  and  horses 
duriog  a  Journey. 

B8TI0NA0B  (MpionfMflw  .•  JPV.),  a  system 
of  employing  spies,  or  secret  emissaries, 
cither  In  military  or  politlnal  affairs. 

SSPLANA'DB  (iV.),  in  Fortification,  the 
glads  of  the  counterscarp,  or  sloping  of 
the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  towards  the 
country.  The  word  is  now  also  used  for  a 
■loping  walk  or  promenade. 

ESPOU'SALS  {tpoiuaiUMi  Fr.\  in  Law, 
m  contract  or  mutual  promise  of  marriage 
between  a  man  and  woman.  A  promise  to 
marry  hereafter  merely  gives  a  right  to  an 
action  for  damages.  If  the  party  making 
U  la  not  twenty-one  years  of  age  it  Is  not 
binding  in  any  way. 

KdPKIT  DE  OORPB,  a  French  phrase, 
•Ignlfying  that  siierios  of  attAchnient 
whldh  persons,  and  ninreesticciatiy  military 
Ditfit,  fed  towards  the  service  to  which  thoy 
belong. 

ES'QUmAUX,  BS'KIMOS,  a  race  of 
people  who  live  on  the  shore  of  a  vaKt 
extent  of  country  In  the  extreme  north  of 
America,  and  also  In  Asia.  They  appear  to 
be  a  distinct  race  from  the  lied  Man,  with 
whom  they  have  very  little  intercourse. 
Tbey  are  strictly  a  littoral  people,  never 

King  far  inland.    They  live  In  villages,  and 
•d  on  the  flesh  of  reindeer,  birds,  whales, 
ui^  and  flah.    lu  personal  courage  they 


are  superior  to  the  neighbouring  Indians, 
and  they  have  made  a  greater  advance  In 
civilisation.  They  make  light  and  swift 
canoes,  which  they  manage  with  great 
address,  and  they  have  sledges,  which  are 
drawn  by  dogs  over  the  snow  In  winter. 
The  name  by  which  they  are  known  to  Bu- 
ropeans  is  of  uncertain  derivation,  but 
some  say  that  it  comes  from  Indian  words 
signifying  eaters  of  raw  flesh.  Their  own 
name  for  their  nation  is  lowit.  A  belief  in 
witchcraft,  and  in  the  agency  of  evil  spirits, 
prevails  amongst  them ;  and  they  attribute 
to  certain  persona  amongst  them  the  power 
of  sorcery. 

BSQUI'UB  (leuver.'  JV.).  anciently  a 
shield  or  armour  bearer :  the  person  that 
attended  a  knight  In  time  of  war,  and 
carried  his  shield.  It  is  now  a  title  given 
to  the  sons  of  knights,  or  those  who  serve 
the  king  In  any  important  appointment; 
thua,  to  officers  of  the  king's  courts,  bar> 
rIsters-at-Uiw,  dka  It  haa,  however,  be- 
come a  aort  of  vague  and  undefined  com- 
pliment, placed  at  the  end  of  a  man's  name, 
and  may  i)e  regarded  more  as  an  expression 
of  respect  than  anything  else. 

BS'SAY  iuMii  Fr.\  In  Literature,  a 
composition  Intended  to  prove  or  Illustrate 
a  partlouUir  subject,  and  usually  shorter 
and  less  methodical  tlian  a  treatise. 

BB'SBNOB  i—mtia:  Lot.), in  Philosophy, 
that  which  constitutes  the  particular  n»> 
turo  of  a  being  or  substance,  and  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  others.*— Ahti- 
viotAL  BaiMNOKi,  lu  Pharmaceutical  Ohe* 
ntistry,  a  number  of  compounds  used  in 
fiavourlng  spirituous  liquors  or  confec- 
tionery, and  consisting  chiefly  of  ethers 
and  essential  oils.  The  flavours  of  several 
fruits  are  tiius  successfully  imitated. 

BSSB'NRS  or  USSU'NIANS,  one  of  the 
throe  ancient  Jewish  sects;  it  was  more 
exact  than  the  Pharisees,  in  attending  to 
the  most  rigorous  observances.  The  Ba- 
sonos  admitted  a  future  state,  but  denied  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Their  way  of 
life  was  very  singular :  thoy  did  not  marry, 
but  adopted  the  children  of  others,  whom 
thoy  Instructed  In  the  teneta  nud  ritual  of 
their  sect :  they  despised  ridies,  and  had 
ail  things  In  common.  Tliey  are  not  once 
mentioned  In  the  New  Testament, 

BBSBNTIAL  0IL8(MMnt<a,  an  essence: 
ImL.\  in  Chemistry,  volatile  oils,  which  have 
a  strong  aromatic  smell,  and  are  usually 
drawn  from  plants  by  distillation  with 
water.  Their  taste  is  acrid  and  burning,  and 
their  odour  very  pungent :  both  their  uste 
and  amell  generally  rosemblijig  those  of  the 
vogetAbles  affording  them.  The  principal 
volatile  or  easential  oils  are  those  of  tur> 
penilne,  aniseed,  nutmeg,  lavender,  olovea, 
caraway,  peppermint,  spearmint,  sassafras. 
camomile,  and  citron.  Perfumers  stylo 
the  easential  oils  used  by  them  ottos. — iBa- 
■lATiAL  PnopinTiii,  in  Logic,  such  as 
necessarily  depend  upon,  and  are  cnitnooted 
with,  tlH)  nature  of  a  thing ;  all  others  are 

ESSOIN'  {fixoiM  t  fy.),  in  Law,  an  excuse, 
by  reason  of  sioknosa  or  any  other  just 
cause,  for  one  that  was  summoned  to  appear 
and  answer  an  action,  &o.    It  was  not  nece» 
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saiy  that  there  should  be  any  ground  for 

this  excuse. The  first  day  of  every  term 

was  formerly  called  the  essoin  day,  because 
the  court  sat  on  it  to  take  essoins. 

ES'SORANT  (drying:  Fr.\  In  Heraldry, 
a  term  for  a  bird  standing  on  the  ground 
with  its  wings  expanded,  as  if  it  had  been 
wet  and  was  drying  itself. 

ESTAB'LISHMENT  (itablUsement :  Fr.), 
in  a  military  sense,  the  quota  of  officers 
and  men  in  an  army,  regiment,  or  company, 
which,  being  much  greater  in  war  than  in 
peace,  has  given  rise  to  the  distinctive 
terms    of    toar   establighment   and    peace 

egtablishmenL ^The  word  is  also    used 

when  speaking  of  the  ministers  of  a  church 
established  by  law;  as,  belonging  to  the 
establishment. 

ESTAOA'DB  (estoeade:  Fr.\  tn  the  Mili- 
tary art,  a  dyke  constructed  with  piles  in  the 
sea,  a  river,  or  morass,  to  oppose  tlie  entry 
of  troops. 

ESTAFETTB  (an  express:  Fr.\  a  mili- 
tary courier  sent  from  one  part  of  an  army 
to  another,  or  a  speedy  messenger  who 
travels  on  horseback. 

ESTATE  {ttat:  Fr.\  in  Law,  the  title  or 
Interest  that  one  has  in  lands,  tenements, 
or  other  real  property.  Also  the  property 
Itself,  in  which  sense  estates  are  either 
realf  consisting  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments ;  or  "personal,  consisting  of 
goods,  money,  and  all  other  movables, 
and  of  such  rights  and  profits  as  relate  to 
movables;  otherwise  distinguished  into 
freeholds,  which  descend  to  heirs ;  or  ehai- 
tels  and  effects,  which  go  to  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators.  Estates  or  this  Realm, 

the  distinct  parts  of  any  state  or  govern- 
ment ;  as,  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  in 
England. 

BST'HBR,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing  the  history  of  a 
Jewish  virgin  dwelling  with  her  uncle 
Mordecat  at  Bhushan,  in  the  reign  of  Aha- 
suerus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  Arch- 
bishop Usher  supposes  Darius  Hystaspes  to 
be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  and  Arty- 
stona  to  be  Esther.  Scallger  considers  him 
at  Xerxes,  and  his  queen  Hamestris  as 
Esther.  Josephus  asserts  that  Ahasuerus 
was  Artaxerxes  Longiraanus,  and  the 
Septuagint,  throughout  the  whole  book  of 
Esther,  translates  Ahasuerus  by  Artaxerxes. 
Some  admit  the  canonlelty  of  Esther  only 
as  far  as  the  third  verse  of  the  tenth 
chapter,  which,  according  to  the  most  an- 
cient opinion,  is  the  only  portion  that  is 
canonicaL 

ESTIVATION.    [See  iBsTiTATiOH J 

ESTOP'PBL  (etouper,  to  stop:  Fr.),  in 
Law,  an  impediment  or  bar  to  the  right  of 
action,  arising  out  of  a  person's  own  act,  or 
that  to  which  he  Is  privy. 

ESTO'VERS,  in  Law,  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance out  of  lands  or  goods,  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  a  man  accused  of  felony,  during  his 
imprisonment.  Also,  certain  allowances  of 
wood  made  to  tenants,  and  called,  from  the 
B9xon,house-bote,  hedge-bote,  pUmghrboU,  &c 

ESTRAPA'DE  (Fr.),  the  motion  of  a  res- 
tive horse,  which,  to  get  rid  of  its  rider, 
rears  high,  and  kicks  violently. 

ESTRAT',  g,  tame  beast  found  without 


any  known  owner,  which,  if  not  reclaimed 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  falls  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor. 

ESTREAT'  OF  RECOGinZANCE  (extroc- 
tum,  extracted  from  :  LaU),  in  Law,  a  copy 
of  a  recognizance  which  has  been  forfeited, 
taken  from  among  the  other  records,  and 
sent  up  to  the  exdiequer. 

ESTUART  ((Bstuarium,  from  cutus,  the 
tide :  LaL),  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  or  the  broad 
mouth  o£  a  river,  &c.,  where  the  tide  meets 
the  current. 

ETCH'ING  {fitxen,  to  etch ;  from  eeten,  to 
eat :  G^er.),  a  metiiod  of  engraving  on  copper, 
in  which  the  lines  and  strokes  are  eaten  in 
with  aquafortis.    [See  EvoravixoJ 

ETB'SIAN  WINDS  {etiaiai,  literally 
yearly ;  from  etos,  a  year :  Gr.\  a  term  ap- 
plied to  yearly  or  regularly  periodical  winds, 
answering  to  the  monsoons  of  the  East 

Indies The  Etesian  tovnde  of  ancient 

writers  are  such  as  blow  at  stated  times  of 
the  year,  from  whatever  part  of  the  compass 
they  may  come. 

ETHER  (oftWr,  pure  air:  Or.),  Sui/- 
PHUBio,  in  Chemistry,  a  light,  volatile,  and 
inflammable  liquid,  the  product  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  equal  quantities  of  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid.  In  Chemical  Language,  it  is 
the  oxide  of  Ethyl,  and  Is  composed  of  one 
atom  of  oxygen  united  to  one  of  that  radicaL 
Pure  ether  is  colourless ;  Its  specific  gravity 
at  600  is  0-720,  and  it  boils  at  96o.  It  has 
never  been  frozen  by  the  severest  cold.  It 
bums  with  a  white  flame.  Fats  and  oils  are 
dissolved  by  it.— Physicists,  to  explain  their 
theories,  often  invoke  the  aid  of  a  subtle 
gas  of  extreme  tenuity,  which  they  term 
ether.  In  this  the  motions  take  place  which 
are  supposed  to  cause  the  phenomena  re- 
quiring explanation. 

ETH'IOS  (fithikos,  arising  from  custom ; 
from  ethos,  manners :  Or.),  the  science  of 
morals,  or  that  which  treats  of  the  duties 
of  men  as  intelligent  and  social  beings. 

ETHI0P8  MIN'ERAL  {aHhUyps,  sun- 
burnt :  Or.),  in  Chemistry,  black  sulphuret 
of  mercury.  EthiDpi,  Martial,  black  oxide 
of  iron.  Ethiops  per  m,  black  oxide  of 
mercury. 

ETH'MOID  (jgthmos,  a  strainer ;  and  eidos, 
form :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  most 
curious  bones  In  the  human  body  ;  it  Is 
exceedingly  light  and  spongy,  and  consists 
of  many  convoluted  plates,  which  form  a 
network  like  honeycomb.  It  is  curiously 
enclosed  in  the  as  firontls,  between  the 
orbitary  processes  of  that  bone.  One  hori- 
zontal plate  receives  the  olfactory  nerves, 
which  perforate  it  with  such  a  number  of 
small  holes  that  it  resembles  a  sieve,  and 
hence  is  named  the  cribriform  bone,  or  eri- 
brosum  OS,  which  see.  Other  plates,  drop- 
ping perpendicularly  from  this,  receive  the 
divided  nerves,  and  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  expanding  with  the  organ  of  amelL 
The  bones  upon  which  the  olfactory  nerves 
are  spread  out,  and  which  are  called  the 
spongy  bones,  are  so  much  convoluted  as  to 
greatly  extend  the  surface  devoted  to  this 
sense.  Another  flat  plate  lies  in  the  orbit 
of  the  eye ;  and,  being  very  smooth,  that  it 
may  not  impede  the  rolling  of  the  eye,  it  is 
named  the  os  planum,  or  smooth  bone.    So 
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that  the  ethmoid  bone  snpportB  the  fore 
part  of  the  brain,  receives  the  olfactory 
uerres,  forms  the  organ  of  smell,  and 
makes  a  chief  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

BTHinOAL  iethniko9,  belonging  to  the 
nations,  heathenish :  Gr.\  pertaining  to  the 
heathen  nations,  or  those  which  were  not 
converted  to  Christianity. 

ETHMOL'OGT  {tthnos,  a  people;  and 
logos,  a  discourse:  Gr.\  that  branch  of 
science  which  is  concerned  with  ascertain- 
ing the  relationship  of  the  races  of  men. 
For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  true  conciu- 
sions,  anatomists,  wbo  have  examined  the 
physical  structure  of  men  of  different  races, 
linguists,  who  have  studied  the  languages 
they  spMk,  and  travellers  wbo  have  re- 
corded their  traditions  and  manners,  are 
consulted. 

ETHOL'OOT  (etkoa,  custom  ;  and  logoB,  a 
discourse:  Gr.),  a  treatise  oo  morality  or 
the  science  of  ethics,  ^ence,  one  who 
writes  on  the  subject  of  manners  and  mo- 
rality is  termed  an  ethologist, 

ETHTL',  In  Ohemistry,  a  compound  radi- 
cal, consisting  of  four  atoms  of  carbon  and 
five  of  hydrogen,  and  forming  a  colourless 
liquid.  It  is  the  base  of  alcohol  and  a 
great  number  of  ethers.  Thus,  the  oxide 
of  ethyl  Is  ether ;  the  hydrate  of  the  oxide, 
alcohol ;  the  nitrate  of  the  oxide,  nitrous 
ether  (the  basis  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre 
•>f  the  shops),  Ac. 

ETIOLATION,  the  operation  of  being 
whitened,  by  exelndli^  the  light  of  the 
sun :  a  term  used  by  botanists  and  garden- 
ers. The  stalks  of  the  leaves  of  celery  are 
designedly  etiolated. 

ETIOL'OGT  iaiUoloffUi:  from  aUia,  a 
cause ;  and  logo§,  a  discourse :  6r.),  an  ac- 
count of  the  causes  of  anything,  particu- 
larly of  diseases. 

ETIQUETTE  (JV.),  the  rules  and  ceremo- 
nies which  good  manners  require  to  be  ob- 
served towards  particular  persons. 

EU'OHARIST  itMharistia,  gratitude  : 
Or.),  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
so  called  because  Christ's  death  is  thereby 
commemorated  with  thankful  recollection, 
and  bread  and  wine  are  taken  *  in  remem- 
bi-anee  of  him.'  The  Roman  CathoIlM 
maintain  that  the  bread  and  wine  eeate  to 
exist  in  the  Eucharist,  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  taking  their  place.  The  Lutherans 
believe  that  (Prist's  body  and  blood  are 
present  along  with  the  bread  and  wine. 
[See  TBAXSUBSTAXTiATioa  and  Conbub- 

SrASTIATIOV.] 

EUCHLO'RINB  (eu,  very;  and  ehlBroit, 
green :  Or.\  in  Chemistry,  oxide  of  chlorine. 

ETJC^OL'OGY  {,euchologi/m:  from  euehi, 
prayer :  and  lego,  I  collect :  Gr.),  the  ritual 
of  the  Greek  church,  in  which  are  set  down 
the  order  of  ceremonies,  sacraments,  and 
ordinances. 

EUCHYIflA  or  EU'CHTMY  (eu.  well; 
and  dnanoM,  juice :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  good 
state  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the 
body. 

EUCHYSID'BRITB  (eu,  easily ;  and  ehur 
sis,  a  melting :  Or.),  in  Mineralogy,  a  speciei 
of  Pyroxene,  consisting  of  silicate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron. 

BU'OLASB  (su,  easily ;  and  kUuie,  a  break- 


ing: Or.),  a  speclesof  emerald,  of  a  greenish 
colour.  It  is  a  rare  mineral,  consisting  of 
silicate  of  gluclna  and  alumina. 

BU'CRAST  ieukraeia:  from  eu,  right ; 
and  kraeis,  a  mixing:  Or.),  in  Medicine, 
such  a  well-proi>ortioned  combination  of 
qualities  In  bodies  as  to  constitute  sound 
health. 

EUDI'ALYTB  (flu,  easily;  and  dialtOoa, 
dissolved :  Or.,  from  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  gelatinised  by  hydrochloric  acid),  a 
mineral  from  Greenland,  of  a  red  colour, 
containing  silica,  ztrconla,  lime,  and  soda, 
with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

EUDIOM'ETBR  (eudta,  calm  air;  andtne- 
iron,  a  measure:  €fr.),  an  instrument  for 
Bscertaiuing  the  purity  of  air— erroneously 
supposed  to  be  dependent  on  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  present,  which,  however,  is 
found  to  be  invariable.  The  best  kind  of 
eudiometer  Is  a  glass  tube,  in  which  a  mix- 
ture of  atmospheric  air  and  hydrogen  is 
exploded :  one-third  of  the  gas,  which,  be- 
ing'formed  Into  water,  disappears,  is  oxy- 
gen, and  the  proportion  which  it  bears 
to  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  em- 
ployed, is  known. 

EUHAUMON'IC  (eu,  correctly ;  and  har- 
monilcoe,  harmonic :  Or.),  in  Music,  pro- 
ducing harmony  or  concordant  sounds. 

EUK'AIRITB  (eukairos,  rich  :  Or.),  a  na- 
tive sclouiuret  uf  silver  and  copper,  from 

BU'LOGY  (eulogia :  from  etc,  well ;  and 
logon,  a  discourse :  Ch-.),  a  speech  or  writing 
in  commendation  of  a  person. 

EU'PEPSY  (eupepaia:  from  eu,  right ;  and 
pepeis,  digestion :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  good 
action  of  the  stomach ;  perfect  digestion. 

EUTHEMISM  (euphimismoa :  from  eu, 
agreeable ;  and  phime,  a  speech :  Or.),  in 
Rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  things  in  them- 
selves disagreeable  or  offensive,  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  neither  offensive  to  good 
manners  nor  repulsive  to  'ears  polite.' 

BU'PHONY  (euphoniet:  from  eu,  agree- 
able; and  pMTii,  a  sound :  &r.),  an  easy  and 
smooth  enunciation  of  words.  A  gramma- 
tical licence,  by  which  a  letter  that  is  too 
harsh  is  converted  into  a  smoother,  contrary 
to  the  ordinary  rules,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  smoothness  and  elegance  in  the 
pronunciation. 

BUPHOR'BIACBiE,  an  extensive  order 
of  plants,  of  which  many  abound  with  a 
poisonous  juice  that  is  usually  milky.  The 
lowers  are  unisexual.  The  secretions  of 
some  are  used  In  medicine,  and  a  nutritious 
starch  is  obtained  from  others.  To  this 
order  belong  the  common  box,  the  crotou 
oil  tree,  the  physic  nut  tree  (Jatropha  pur* 
gone),  the  manihot,  from  tho  root  of  which 
Cassava  and  Tapioca  are  obtained,  the 
Castor  Oil  plsnt,  8iphotiia  elaetiea,  yield- 
ing India  rubber,  and  StilUngia  aebi/era,.ihe 
Tallow-Trbb.  Some  species  are  highly 
ornamental  plants,  cultivated  in  hot-houses, 
whilst  others  curiously  resemble  cactuses, 
and  some  are  common  weeds,  in  England 
there  are  several  wild  herbaceous  species 
belonging  to  the  genus  Euphorbia,  so  named 
by  Linnaous  after  Euphorbus,  physician  to 
king  Juba  of  Mauritania. 

EUPHOR'UIUM,  in  Medicine,  a  ooncreta 
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fruin-reBin,  the  produce  of  the  EupAorMa 
QfflcintUU.  When  first  chewed  It  has  little 
taste,  but  It  soon  gives  a  very  acrid  burning 
sensation  to  tlie  tongue,  palate,  and  throat, 
which  is  very  pennanent,  and  almost  in- 
supportable. Its  very  dust  is  a  dangerous 
stimulant  to  the  nosa 

BU'RITB  (eunu,  broad :  €hr.\  in  Geology, 
very  small-grained  granite,  with  the  parts 
so  intimately  blended  as  olten  to  appear 
compact.  The  name  is  also  sppiied  to  a 
rock,  in  which  common  felspar  predomi- 
nates, without  any  mica.  It  is  thin,  of  a 
white  oolour,  and  may  be  called  a  felspathic 
granite. 

BU'RTTHMT  (Mruthntia :  from  eu,  right ; 
and  ruthmott  proportion :  Or.),  In  Architec- 
ture, Painting,  and  Sculpture,  a  certain 
majesty,  elegance,  and  ease  in  the  various 
parts  of  a  body,  arising  from  its  just  pro- 
portions.— In  Medicine,  a  good  action  of 
the  pulse. 

EVSTAXIHTAN  TUBS  (named  after  the 
celebratCMl  anatomist  Bugtadiiu8\  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  communication  between  the  ear 
and  mouth.  Persons  who  have  a  perforated 
tympanum  can  blow  tobacco-smoke  through 
it ;  deafness  results  If  it  is  stopped.  Though 
its  discovery  has  been  attributed  to  Busta- 
chlus,  Aristotle,  who  accurately  describes 
it,  quotes  an  eairlier  Greek  anatomist  as 
having  known  (t. 

BUBTA'THIANS,  the  followers  of  Basta- 
thlus,  who,  in  the  4th  century,  vender  pre- 
tence of  great  ptirity  and  severity,  intro- 
duced many  extravagant  notions.  His  teach- 
ing was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Gangra, 
held  soon  after  the  council  of  Mice. 

EU'STTLB  ieustulot:  from  «tf,  correct; 
and  ttuloa,  a  column :  Chr.),  In  Architecture, 
a  style  of  building  In  which  the  columns  are 
placed  at  the  most  convenient  distances 
from  each  other,  most  of  the  iiitercolura- 
niatlons  being  generally  two  and  a  quarter 
diameters  of  the  column. 

EUTT'OHIANS.  a  religious  sect  in  the 
5th  century,  called  after  Butyches,  abbot  of 
a  monastery  at  Constantinople,  who  main- 
tained, among  other  things,  that  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  by  the  divine, 
so  that  there  was  only  one  nature  in  him, 
and  that  the  divine.  This  was  in  opposition 
to  the  Nestorlans,  who  asserted  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  so  far, 
that  they  considered  the  human  nature  as 
the  mere  dwelling-place  of  the  divine.  The 
Butychlan  doctrine  was  the  occasion  of  a 
long  and  violent  controversy,  and  led  to  a 
civil  war.  It  was  first  condemned,  and  Bu- 
tyches excommunicated,  by  an  occasional 
council.  Butyches  was  then  acquitted  by 
the  general  council  of  Bphesus  a.d.  440. 
By  the  council  of  Ohalcedon,  451,  he  was 
again  condemned. 

EVAN'GBLIST  (fitumgelisUBt  a  bringer  of 
good  tidings :  Chr.\  a  general  name  given  to 
those  who  write  or  preach  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  It  is  specially  applied  to 
the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels,  vie.  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  and  John.; — The  word 
also  denotes  certain  ministers  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  who  assisted  the  apostles  in 
dlflustug  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and 
tfaivdllea  ahottt  to  exeonte  sticti  c<»mmia- 


sions  as  they  were  Intrusted  with,  tor  the 
advancement  of  Christianity. 

BVAPORATION  (fivaporatio :  LaL\  In 
Natural  Philosophy,  that  conversion  of 
substances  into  vapour,  which  is  caused  by 
heat.  The  vapour  which  rises  from  water* 
in  consequence  of  becoming  lighter  than 
the  atmosphere,  ascends  considerably  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  afterwards,  by 
condensation,  foi^s  clouds.  When  water 
is  heated  to  219°,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into 
steam ;  and  if  the  heat  is  applied  below,  it 
boiU.  The  same  clian  ge  takes  place  at  much 
lower  [temperatures ;  but  In  that  ease  the 
evaporation  is  slower,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  vapour  Is  less.  The  vapour,  and  the 
fluid  from  which  it  rises,  are  always  of  the 
same  temperature ;  the  caloric  which  dis- 
appears belhg  required  on  account  of  the 
greater  capacity  which  the  vapour  has  for 
caloric :  steam  at  S13o  contains  1000°  more 
heat  than  water  ,at  the  same  temperature. 
As  a  very  oonslderable  proportion  of  the 
earth's  surface  Is  covered  with  water,  and 
as  this  water  is  constantly  evaporating  and 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere  In  the  state 
of  vapour,  a  precise  determination  of  the 
rate  of  evaporation  must  be  of  very  great 
iniportanre  in  meteorology. 

BVBCn?ICAorBVBO^ICS  {ettektikoa,  con- 
ducive to  sound  health :  from  eu,  well ;  and 
ecAo,  I  keep  myself  :  Or.),  that  part  of  medi- 
cine which  teaches  how  to  acquire  a  good 
hahlt  of  body. 

BVECTION  (tfveho,  I  raise  up :  LaL\  of 
Vie  moon.  In  Astronomy,  one  of  her  most 
considerable  irregularities,  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  upon  her;  the  general 
effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  the  equation 
of  the  centre  at  the  syzygles,  and  to  In- 
crease it  in  the  quadratures.  When  the 
transverse  axis  of  the  lunar  orbit  lies  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  line  of  the  syzygles, 
or  that  joining  the  sun  and  earth,  the  quan- 
tity by  which  the  solar  force  diminishes  the 
gravitation  of  the  moon  Is  greatest  if  the 
moon  Is  in  apogee,  and  least  if  in  perigee. 
The  difference  between  the  moon's  gravita- 
tion at  her  apogee  and  perigee  Is  therefore 
Increased  by  the  solar  action,  and  conse- 
quently her  orbit  seems  to  have  Its  ezcen- 
triclty  augmented.  When  the  line  of  the 
apsides  Is  in  the  quadratures,  the  oontrary 
happens :  the  difference  of  her  gravitation 
is  diminished,  and  the  excentrlclty  of  her 
orbit  seems  also  diminished.  The  result  is, 
that  the  moon  is  alU'rnately  In  advance  and 
In  arrear  of  her  elliptic  place  by  about  14o. 

B'VBNING  or  BVB  (e/en ;  aax.\  In  strict- 
ness, evening  commences  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  continues  during  twilight; 
and  nighi  commences  with  total  darkness. 
But  It  sometimes  Includes  a  portion  of  the 
afternoon;  and  in  customary  language  It 

extends  to  bed-time. Bvbnino  Star,  in 

Astronomy,  Hesperus  or  Vesper;  Veniw. 
when  visible  In  the  evening. 

BV'IDENCB  (evidentto:  Lai.\  In  its  most 
general  sense,  means  the  proofs  which  es- 
tablish, or  have  a  tendency  to  establish,  any 
facts  or  conclusions.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  sorts,  mathematical,  moral,  and  legal. 
The  first  Is  employed  in  the  demonstrations 
which  belong  to  pure  mathematics ;    Um 
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second,  in  ttie  general  afEain  of  life,  and  in 
those  reasonings  whicb  are  applied  to  con- 
vince tbe  understanding  in  cases  not  ad- 
mitting of  strict  demonstration ;  the  third 
is  tbat  which  Is  adduced  before  judicial 
tribunals,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  de- 
clslona  upon  tbe  riJBlitssnd  wrongs  of  liti- 
gants. According  to  our  system  of  juris- 
prudenoe  in  eonunon-law  trUds,  it  is  the 
peculiar  prorlnoe  of  a  jury  to  decide  all 
matters  of  fact.  Tbe  verdict  of  the  jury  is, 
however,  to  be  given,  and  the  trial  is  to 
talce  place.  In  the  presence  of  a  judge  or 
judges  who  preside,  and  are  iMund  to  decide 
all  matters  of  law  which  suggest  themselves 
in  the  course  of  the  triaL  Whenever,  there- 
fore, a  question  arises,  whether  anything 
offered  as  proof  at  such  trial  is  or  is  not 
proper  to  go  before  the  Jury  as  CTidenoe, 
that  question  is  to  t>e  decided  by  the  court, 
and,  unless  permitted  by  the  court,  it  can 
never  legally  come  before  the  consideration 
of  the  jury.  Hence,  whatever  is  so  per- 
mitted to  be  brought  before  the  jury,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabHng  them  to  decide  any 
matter  of  fact  in  dispute  between  the  par- 
ties, is,  in  a  legal  sense,  evid«Kce,  and  is  so 
called  in  contradistinction  from  mere  argu- 
ment and  comment.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
very  important  distinction,  at  common  law, 
as  to  the  eompttency  and  the  erediJbUUy  of 
evidence.  It  is  competent^  when,  by  the 
principles  of  law,  it  is  admissible  to  estab- 
lish any  fact,  or  has  any  tendency  to  prove 
it.  It  is  credible,  when,  being  introduced. 
It  affords  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  evidence  may  be 
compeimt  to  be  produced  before  a  jury, 
when  it  may  nevertheless  not  amount  to 
eredHble  proof  bo  as  to  satisfy  the  minds  of 
the  jury ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mavbe 
such  that,  if  before  them,  it  would  aatisfy 
their  minds  of  the  truth  of  the  fact,  but 
yet,  by  the  rules  of  law,  it  is  not  adroiasible. 
Whether  there  is  a/nu  evidence  of  a  fact  is  a 
question  for  the  court ;  whether  it  Is  m^ 
eient  is  a  question  for  the  jury. 

EYOCATI  {Lal^  from  evoco,  I  call  out), 
soldiers  smong  the  iiomans,  who,  having 
served  their  full  time  in  the  army,  went 
afterwards  as  volunteers  at  the  request  of 
some  favourite  general ;  on  which  account 
they  were  called  by  the  honourable  names 
of  Smeriti  and  Ben^fldarii. 

EV'OLUTB  ievolutue,  unroUed :  LaL),  in 
Geometry,  an  original  curve  from  which 
another  is  described. 

EVOLUTION  (evoltUio,  an  unrolling: 
LaL),  in  Algebra,  the  extraction  of  roots 

from  powers ;  the  reverse  of  invoiution. 

In  Geometry,  the  unfolding  or  opening  a 
curve,  and  making  it  describe  an  evolvent. 

In  Military  tactics,  the  complicated 

movement  of  a  body  of  men  when  tliey 
change  their  position  by  counter-marching, 
wheeling,  Ac 

EVOL'VEAT  ievolvo,  I  usi^Il :  Xut),  In 
Geometry,  the  curve  described  from  the 
evolute. 

EW'RY  («v«r,  a  ewer :  Norm.  Fr. ;  from 
eye^  water :  /ftUBj*  a  department  in  the  ruyal 
household,  which  had  charge  of  the  table- 
linen,  &C.,  In  former  times. 

EXACSilBATION  (esMoerbo,  I  aggravate :  \ 


Lai.),  in  Medicine,  the  increased  violence 
of  a  disease.  The  term  is  generally  re* 
Btricted  to  the  periodical  Increase  of  remit- 
tent and  continued  fevers,  where  there  is 
no  absolute  cessation  of  the  fever. 

EXS'KEBIS  (fixaireaU,  a  taking  out :  Grd, 
in  Surgery,  the  operation  of  extracting  or 
taking  away  Bomething  that  is  hurtful  to 
the  human  body. 

EXAGGEKATION  ifixawtnOio,  literally 
a  heaping  up :  XraU,  in  Ehetorie,  a  kind  of 
hyperbole,  in  which  things  are  augmented 
or  ampUfled  by  saying  more  than  the  strict 
truth  would  warrant. In  Painting,  the  re- 
presentation of  things  in  a  manner  stronger 
than  the  reality. 

EXALTATION  (eawttaMo,  a  raising  up : 
LaL),  in  Astrology,  the  dignity  which  a 
planet  acquires  in  certain  signs  or  parts  of 
the  BOdiac,  and  which  is  supposed  to  give 
it  an  extraordinary  efficacy  and  influence. 

EXAMINATION  (fixaminatio :  LaL),  in 
judicial  proceedings,  an  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  generally  on  the  oath  of  the 
party  examined. 

EXAM'INERS  (jBaumtnatvr :  XaO,in  Law, 
officers  in  the  Oourt  of  Chancery,  who  are 
appointed  to  examine  witnesses  on  either 
side.  The  evidence  taken  by  them  fullows 
the  same  rules  as  that  given  in  a  court  uf 
common  law. 

EXANTHEMA,  or  EXANTHE'MATA  («d- 
arUMma,  a  flower,  and  hence  an  eruption : 
Or.),  among  physicians,  any  kind  of  efflo- 
rescence or  eruption ;  as  in  measles,  smallr 
pox,  scarlatina,  &c.  The  term  is  now  li- 
mited by  systematic  nosologists  to  such 
eruptions  as  are  accompanied  with  fever. 
The  adjective  is  eaumtiiemaiaue. 

EXANTHROTIA  {fiKaiUhrHipoe,  degraded: 
ex,  away  from  ;  and  aiUhrdpoe,  a  man  :  Or.), 
in  Medicine,  a  species  of  uielanchuly  mad- 
ness, in  which  the  patient  fancies  himself  a 
brute. 

EX' ARCH  {exarchoe :  Or.),  in  Antiquity, 
an  officer  sent  by  the  emperors  of  the  East 

into  Italy  as  prefect  or  governor. £x- 

ASOH  also  denotes  an  officer  still  found  in 
the  Greek  church,  who  visits  the  provinces 
in  order  to  see  whether  the  bishops  and 
dei^ry  do  their  duty. 

EXARTICULATION  (ex,  out  of;  and 
artiaduB,\i  joint:  Latd»  in  Surgery,  the 
dislocation  of  a  joint. 

EXCALOEATION  {exealceo,  I  take  off  the 
shoes :  Lot.).  Among  the  Jews,  a  widow, 
whom  her  husband's  brother  refused  to 
marry,  had  a  right  to  summon  him  to  a 
court  of  justice,  and,  upon  his  persevering, 
to  pull  off  one  of  his  shoes  and  spit  in  his 
face,  both  which  actions  were  considered 
very  ignominious. 

EX'CELLENCr  (exceUenee :  Fr.),  a  title 
of  honour,  formerly  conflned  to  kings  and 
emperors,  but  now  given  to  governors, 
ambassadors,  and  diplomatic  ministers. 
The  title  of  excellency  is  in  no  case  here- 
ditary or  transferable,  but  exclusively  be- 
longs to  the  office ;  and  it  is  borne,  ot\  the 
European  continent,  only  by  mlnisterB  in 
actual  service,  bv  the  highest  court  and 
military  dignitaries,  and  by  ambassadors 
and  plenipotentiaries.  Foreign  ministers 
are  addressed  as  your  exeeUtuey,  by  way 
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of  courtesj,  even  If  they  have  no  rank 
which  entitles  them  to  thtadtstlnction;  but 
chargta  d'affaires  never  receive  this  title. 
The  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  tbe  gey- 
vernors  of  British  colonies*  are  styled 
excelleney. 

BXOBPnnrON  (exeeptio:  Lot.),  in  Law, 
the  denial  of  the  matter  alleged  in  bar  of 
action.  Tn  Chancery,  what  is  alleged  against 
the  sufficiency  of  the  answer. — Bill  of 
BzoKPTiosrs,  a  statement  of  exceptions 
to  the  direction  or  decision  of  a  judge  at  a 
trial,  on  account  of  bis  misstating  the  law, 
Ac,  tendered  to  him  by  one  of  the  parties, 
and  which  the  judge  must  sign  or  seaL 

EXCESS'  (axis :  Fr.\  in  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry,  the  difference  between  any  two 
unequal  numbers  or  quantities;  or  that 
which  is  left  after  the  less  is  taken  from  or 

out  of  the  greater. In  Trigonometry,  the 

difference  between  the  sums  of  the  three 
augles  of  a  spherical  triangle  and  two  right 
angles. 

EXCHAN'OE  (Fr.\  in  Commerce,  traf- 
flc  by  permutation,  or  the  act  of  giving 
one  thing  or  commodity  for  another.  Also, 
the  receipt  or  payment  of  money  in  one 
country  for  the  like  sum  in  another,  by 
means  of  biUa  of  exchange.  Thus,  A  in  Lon- 
don is  creditor  to  B  in  Paris  to  the  amount 
of  1001. ;  0  in  London  is  debtor  tu  D  in  Paris 
in  a  like  sum.  By  the  operation  of  the  bill 
of  exchange,  the  London  creditor  is  paid 
by  the  London  debtor,  and  the  Paris  cre- 
ditor is  paid  by  the  Paris  debtor ;  and  con- 
sequently two  debts  are  paid,  though  no 
specie  is  sent  from  London  to  Paris,  or  from 
Paris  to  London.  This  is  the  principle  of 
a  bill  of  exchange;  and  its  great  conve- 
nience is  the  foundation  of  exchange  itself. 
That  variation  above  and  beUno  par,  which 
is  called  the  course  of  exchange,  results 
from  the  same  causes  that  act  upon  the 
price  of  commodities  of  every  other  kind. 
If  bills  upon  Paris  be  scarce,  that  Is,  if 
Paris  is  but  little  indebted  to  London,  the 
London  creditor,  who  wants  bills  on  Paris 
to  remit  to  that  city,  is  obliged  to  purchase 
them  dearly ;  then  the  course  of  exchange 
is  abovepar.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  London 
owes  less  to  Paris  than  Paris  owes  to  Lon- 
don, Paris  bills  will  be  proportlonably 
plenty,  and  the  exchange  with  that  city 
below  par.  Hence,  it  is  a  maxim  that,  when 
tbe  course  of  exchange  rises  above  par,  the 
balance  of  trade  runs  against  the  country 
where  it  rises. In  London,  bills  of  ex- 
change are  bought  and  sold  by  brokers,  who 
go  round  to  the  principal  merchants  and 
discover  whether  they  are  buyers  or  sellers 
of  bills.  A  few  of  the  brokers  of  most  in- 
lluence,  after  ascertaining  tbe  relative  sup- 
ply of  and  demand  for  bills,  suggest  a  price 
at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  transactions 
of  the  day  are  settled,  with  such  deviations 
as  particular  bills,  from  their  being  In  very 
high  or  low  credit,  may  be  subject  to.  In 
London  and  other  great  commercial  cities, 
a  class  of  middlemen  speculate  largely  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  exchange,  buying 
bills  when  they  expect  a  rise,  and  selling 
them  when  a  fall  is  anticipated. —Ji'sc- 
change  (often  contracted  into  Change,  and 
termed  in  France  the  Bmarse),  a  building  or 


other  place  In  cimsiderable  trading  cities, 
where  the  merchants,  agents,  bankers,  bro- 
kers, and  other  persons  concerned  in  com- 
merce, meet  at  certain  times  to  confer  and 
treat  together  on  matters  relating  to  ex- 
changes, remittances,  payments,  adven- 
tures, assurances,  freights,  and  other  mer- 
cantile negociations  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 

Oourae  of  exchange,  the  rate  at  which  bills 

of  exchange  may  be  obtained.  It  is  affected 
by  variations  which  may  be  either  real  or  no- 
minal. They  are  real  when  they  grow  ont  of 
circumstances  affecting  trade;  nominal, 
when  they  arise  from  any  discrepiuicy  in 
the  actual  weight  or  fineness  of  the  coin 
(which  in  scarcely  any  foreign  country  cor- 
responds to  our  Mint  standard),  from  the 
use  of  iiaper  money,  tec  A  fall  ot  the  mnni- 
ncU  exchange  has  no  effect  on  trade ;  bat  an 
unfavourable  real  exchange  has,  since  It  in- 
creases exportation  and  decreases  importa- 
tion. The  true  par  forms  the  centre  of  the 
oscillations  arising  from  the  favourable  and 
unfavourable  states  of  the  real  exchange. 

Arbitralion  of  exchangee,  the  mode  of 

estimating  the  value  of  the  money  of  any 
one  place,  not  drawn  directly,  but  throui^h 

one  or  more  other  places. Exohanok 

o*  Pbisokbbs,  in  War,  the  act  of  giving  up 
men  on  both  sides,  upon  certain  conditions 

agreed  to  by  the  contending  parties: Ex- 

0HA2TOB,  in  Arithmetic,  the  flndingr  what 
quantity  of  the  money  in  one  place  is  equal 
to  a  given  sum  in  another,  according  to  a 
certain  course  of  exchange. 

EXCHEQ'nER  (tchiqvAer :  Fr.\  in  British 
Jurisprudence,  an  ancient  court  of  record, 
in  which  all  causes  concerning  the  revenues 
and  rights  of  the  crown  were  heard  and 
determined,  and  where  the  ceawa.  revenues 
were  received.  It  took  its  name  tcova 
the  cloth  that  covered  the  table,  which  was 
partl-coloured  or  chequered.  This  court  is 
said  to  have  been  established  by  William 
the  Cionqueror.  In  its  modem  form,  it  is  a 
combination  of  several  distinct  ancieut 
courts.  It  acquired  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  tbe  other  two  superior  courts,  in  all 
personal  actions,  by  the  Action  of  the  com- 
plaining party  being  debtor  to  the  king — a 
fiction  now  obsolete.  It  has  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction in  cases  in  which  the  king's  reve- 
nue is  concerned.  It  had  also  an  equitable 
jurisdiction,  exclusive  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  revenue,  concur- 
rent with  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  civil 
suits  and  in  tithes;  but  all  its  power  and 
jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  equity  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
it  is  now  only  a  court  of  revenue  and  of 
common  law.  Its  chief,  and  four  Puisne  or 
younger  judges,  are  termed  barons. 

EXOHEQ'UEIl-BILLSk  bills  for  money, 
or  promissory  notes.  Issued  from  the  ex- 
chequer under  the  authority  of  government, 
and  bearing  interest,  generally  from  l^d.  to 
3d.  per  day,  per  1001.  Advances  made  by  the 
bank  to  government  are  made  on  exchcauer 
bills. 

EXCI'SB  (J^.),  an  inland  duty,  paid  in 
some  instances  upon  the  commodity  con> 
sumed,  or  on  the  retail,  which  is  the  last 
stage  before  consumption ;  but  paid  in 
others  at  the  manofactorles.    The  excise 
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was  flnt  Introduced  by  the  pHrltament 
which  beheaded  Oliarles  I.,  tta  founder  be- 
ing Pym ;  and  It  li  now  one  of  the  most 
couBlderable  branches  of  the  national  re- 
Tenue.  It  was  formerly  fanned  oat,  but  Is 
at  present  managed  for  the  government  by 
commissioners,  who  receive  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  excise  and  pay  it  into  the 
exchequer, 

EXOIS'ION  iecD0i$to:  Lnt),  in  Surgery,  a 
cutting  out  or  cutting  off  any  part  of  the 
body. 

EXOITABIL'ITT  (ecBoOo,  T  stimulate: 
LtU.)t  susceptibility  of  li>creased  vital  action 
by  Che  force  of  stimulants. 

EXCLAMATION  {exelamoHo :  Lot),  em- 
phatical  utterance,  or  the  sign  by  which 
eniphatical  utterance  is  marked:  thus  (I). 
In  Grammar,  a  word  expressing  won- 
der, fear,  &c. 

BXCOMMUNIOATION  iexeommwiieatlo : 
LaL),  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  by  which  a 
person  is  excluded  from  communion  with 
the  church,  and  .deprived  of  some  civil 
rights.  In  the  Church  of  England,  the 
practice  of  excommunication  has  long  been 
obsolete.  Roman  Catholics  say  that  an  ex- 
communication it/tUmifutt$d{fttlment  light- 
ning: Lat.)i  to  signify  the  solemn  pro- 
nouncing of  it  after  several  admonitions, 
and  to  Indicate  what  they  believe  to  be  Its 
awful  character.  This  fulmlnatlon  prlnd- 
Iially  consists  in  curses  and  oxocrutluns. 

ExooMMDViOATiON,  Bmongst  the  Jews, 

was  of  three  kinds  or  degrees.  The  first 
was  called  Niddui,  and  was  a  separation  for 
a  few  days.  The  second  was  C7Aer0m,  a  se- 
paration attended  with  execration  and 
malediction ;  the  third  was  Shammotha,  and 

was  the  last  and  most  solemn. BxuoM- 

MuanoATiOH,  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  excluded  the  person  on  whom 
it  was  pronounced  from  the  sacrifices  and 
temples,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the 
JPurtM. 

EXCRES'OBNCB  (exenseo,  I  grow  out  of : 
LaU),  in  Surgery,  a  tumour  wbich  arises 
upon  the  skin,  either  in  the  form  of  a  wart 
or  tubercle. 

EXCRETION  (exorehu,  sifted  out :  Lot,), 
in  Medicine,  a  separation  of  some  fluid 
mixed  with  the  blood,  by  means  of  the 
glands.  The  term  Is  applied  also  to  the  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels,  which  are  called 
aMne  taecretioiM. 

EX'EAT  (let  him  go  out :  Lot.),  in  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  a  term  expressing  the  per- 
mission which  a  bishop  grants  to  a  priest 
CO  go  out  of  his  diocese,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  an  ecclesiastical  appointment  in 
another. 

EXECUTION  (eoBeeutio :  Lot.),  in  Law,  tlie 
completing  or  flnlshiiig  some  act,  as  the 
signing,  sealing,  and  delivering  a  written 
deed.  Also,  the  carrying  into  ^ect  a  sen- 
tence or  judgment  of  court. 

EXBCUTIVB  {exeqiuir,  I  accomplish,  li- 
terally I  follow  to  the  end :  Xof.),  In  Politics, 
that  branch  of  the  government  which  exe- 
cutes the  functions  of  governing  the  state. 
Fbe  word  fs  used  in  distinction  from  ItQia- 
tatlve  and  jwUeiaL  The  body  chat  delibe- 
rates and  enacts  laws  is  legUlativt ;  the  body 
that  Judges  or  applies  the  laws  u>  particular 


cases  l9)tuUeial ;  and  the  body  that  carries 
the  laws  into  effect,  or  superintends  their 
enforcement,  is  eoDeeutivt,  In  all  monarchi- 
cal states  the  executive  power  vests  lu  the 
prince. 

EXECUTOR  (from  same),  in  Law,  a  per- 
son appointed  by  any  one  in  his  last  will 
and  testament  to  have  the  execution  of  it 
after  his  decease,  and  the  disposing  of  his 
goods  and  effects  according  to  the  intent  of 
the  will. 

EXECUTORY  (from  same),  in  Law,  sig^ 
nifles  that  which  is  to  take  effect  on  a  future 
contingency ;  as  an  exeautory  devise  or  re- 
mainder. 

BX'EDRA  or  EXHB'DRA  ((7r. ;  from  efc, 
provided  with ;  and  hedra,  a  ehair),  in  Anti- 
quity, a  covered  walk  or  space  in  front  of 
a  house ;  also,  a  hall,  in  baths  and  other 
buildings,  appropriated  to  conversation. — 
A  general  name  for  such  buildings  as  were 
distinct  from  the  main  body  of  the  churches, 
and  yet  within  the  limits  of  the  consecrated 
ground. 

BXEGE'BIS  (extpMa^  an  explanation : 
Or.),  a  discourse  intended  to  explain  or 
Illustrate  a  subject,  jNUticularly  tlie  sacred 
Scriptures. 

EXEM'PLAR  (Lot),  a  pattern  or  model : 
the  ideal  model  which  an  artist  endoavours 
to  Imitate. 

EXEQUATUR  Cet  it  be  carried  out: 
LaL),  an  olficial  recognition  of  a  person  as 
consul  or  commercial  agent,  authorizing 
blm  to  exercise  his  powers. 

EXER'GUB  (i^.),  a  term  used  by  medal- 
lists to  denote  the  small  space  around,  and 
without,  the  work  or  figures  of  a  medal,  for 
an  inscription,  &o. 

EXHAUSTION  («Bftau«ttt«,  emptied : 
Lot),  In  Mathematics,  a  method  of  proving 
the  equality  of  two  magnitudes,  by  showing 
that  their  difference  is  less  than  any  assign- 
able magnitude.  As  the  ancients  admitted 
no  demonstrations  which  were  not  strictly 
rigorous,  they  did  not  consider  curves  as 
polygons  with  an  hiflnite  number  of  sides ; 
but  they  regarded  them  as  the  fixed  terms 
or  limits  to  which  the  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed polygons  continually  approach,  and 
approach  the  nearer  as  the  number  of  their 
sides  is  increased.  They  exhausted,  as  it 
were,  the  space  between  the  polygons  and 
the  curves. —  In  Pneumatics,  the  amount 
of  rarefaction  produced  by  the  air-pump. 

EXHBUEDATION  iexhegredaHo :  LatX 
in  the  Civil  Law,  the  excluding  a  child 
from  inheriting  any  part  of  his  father's 

EXHIB'IT  imiMbttnm,  something  shown  t 
LaL),  any  paper  produced  or  presented  to  a 
court,  or  to  auditors,  referees,  or  arbitra* 
tors,  as  a  vouchor,  Ac-— In  Chancery,  a 
deed  or  writing  produced  in  cnurt  and 
swum  to,  or  referred  to  In  an  affidavit  sworn 
out  of  court.  A  certificate  of  identity  is 
indorsed  on  it  by  the  examiner  or  commis- 
sioner. 

EXHIBITION  (flxMMMo;  Lot.),  a  publlo 
display  of  whatever  is  interesting,  either  in 
nature  or  art.  Also,  a  fund  settled  for  the 
benefit  of  scholars  in  the  universities, 
who  are  not  on  the  foundation.  The  person 
receiving  this  is  called  an  exhibltUmtr,—^ 
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BxHiBiTiOH  WM  anciently  an  allowance  for ! 
meat  and  drink,  sach  as  the  rellgiouB  ap- 
propriators  made  to  the  poor  depending 
vicar. ^Medical  men  apeak  of  tbe  exhibi- 
tion, that  Is,  tbe  administering  of  anch  or 
such  a  medicine. 

BX'IOBNT  (they  shall  demand :  LaL\  in 
Law,  a  writ  or  pu^  of  the  procesa  of  out- 
lawry. The  exigent  or  exiffi/aeiaa  requires 
the  defendant  to  be  summoned  by  procla- 1 
matlon.  In  five  county  courts  sncceseively, 
to  deliver  himself  up ;  and  If  he  does  not, 
he  Is  outlawed. 

BX'ILB  {eteUium:  £at),astate  of  banish- 
ment or  expulsion  from  one's  country  by 
authority. 

BXISTByCI  (eoBisto,  I  am:  LaL),  the 
state  of  being,  or  having  an  actual  essence. 
Locke  says  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  existence  by  intuition ;  of  the 
exlstenoe  of  God,  by  demonstration ;  and  of 
other  things,  by  sensation. 

EX'IT  (he  goes  away :  Lot),  a  departure ; 
a  term  used  to  denote  the  action  of  quitting 
tbe  stage  by  a  pUyer  after  he  has  performed 
his  part. 

BXOOCETUS  (Lai.\  In  Ichthyology,  a 
genus  of  flylng-flghes.  The  ExoeaetuseoBilienSt 
or  the  Mediterranean  flying  fish.  Is  about 
fourteen  Inches  in  length,  and  found  prin- 
cipally In  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, frequently  alone,  and  sometimes  in 
small  shoals.  By  the  extraordinary  length 
of  Its  pectoral  fins  It  Is  enabled  to  quit  the 
water  and  continue  flying,  about  three  feet 
above  the  surface,  for  the  distance  of  80  or 
100  yards.  These  fishes  are  persecuted  by 
the  dolphin  under  the  water,  and  by  the 
gull  or  the  albatross  above  its  surface,  and 
thus  often  escape  destruction  by  the  one 
only  to  Incur  It  from  the  other. 

BX'ODUS  («scodM.  a  going  out :  GrX  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  being 
the  second  of  the  Pentateuch  or  five  books 
of  Moses.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  de- 
parture (tf  the  children  of  Israel  from  Bgypt, 
whence  the  name. 

BZ-OFFI'CIO  (on  account  of  his  oflloe : 
Lai),  In  Law,  the  power  a  person  has,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  do  certain  acts  with- 
out special  authority. Ez-offioio  Ix- 

rOBXATiovs  are  prosecutions  commenced 
on  behalf  of  the  (3rown  by  one  of  the  law 
officers. 

EXO^GBNOTTB  (exO,  on  the  outside ;  and 
tfinomaif  I  am  produced :  Or.),  a  Botanical 
term  applied  to  plants  which  Increase  by 
successive  external  additions  of  their  wood 
in  contradistinction  from  endogenotiM.  All 
dicotyledonous  plants  are  exogenous.  The 
stems  of  exogenous  trees,  for  example,  the 
oak,  beech,  and  elm,  have  distinct  cellular 
and  vascular  systems.  To  the  former  belong 
tbe  outer  bark,  the  pith,  and  the  medullary 
rays ;  to  the  latter,  the  inner  bark,  the  woody 
layers  and  the  medullary  sheath. 

BXOMTHALOS  (ex,  away  from;  and 
omphaloe,  the  navel :  Or.),  in  Surgery,  a  rup- 
ture of  the  nareL 

BX'ORCISM  {exorkismoe :  Or.),  the  ex- 
pulsion of  evil  spirits  from  persons  or 
places,  by  certain  adjurations  and  cere- 
monies. Bxorclsm  makes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  Rome, 


which  prohibits  the  exorcising  any  person 
except  with  the  bishop's  leave,  or  through 
the  ministration  of  one  who  has  been  or- 
dained exorcieL 

BX'ORCIST  (faDorktetle :  Ord,  one  whc 
professes  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  by  prayers 
or  incantations. A  person  who  has  re- 
ceived one  of  the  four  minor  ordere  of  the 
church  of  Rome. 

BXORa}inM  (a  beginning:  £at.),ln  Rhe- 
toric, the  commencement  of  a  speech, 
serving  to  prepare  the  audience  for  the 
main  subject.  It  may  be  formal  and  de- 
liberate, or  abrupt  and  vehement,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  subjei^  and  the 

BX'OSMOSB  (ex,  out  of ;  mo,  I  seek :  Or.), 
a  term  denoting  the  passage  outward  from 
within,  of  fluids,  through  membranes.  In 
opposition  to  endosmoee  (endon,  within: 
Or.),  When  fluids  of  dUferent  densitiesare 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  a  membrane, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  each  will  pass  through  in  opposite 
directions.  This  process  is  of  universal 
occurrence  In  living  plants. 

EXOSTOSIS  {ex,  away  from ;  and  oeUon, 
a  bone :  Or.),  In  Surgery,  a  morbid  excres- 
cence on  a  bone,  whether  attended  with  an 
erosion  or  not. 

BXOSTRA  (fixOetra :  Or.),  in  Antiquity,  a 
bridge  thrust  eut  of  a  turret  on  the  walls 
of  a  town,  by  which  the  besiegers  gained 

an  entrance  into  it. Also,  in  the  ancient 

drama,  a  machine  for  representing  the  in- 
terior of  a  building,  where  the  parts  sup- 
posed to  occur  In  privacy  were  recited. 

BXOT'BRia    [SeeEsoTXRia] 

BXOT'IO  iexMkoa:  Or.),  an  appellation 
for  the  produce  of  foreign  countries. 

EXPAN'SION  QBxpatuio :  Lot),  in  Natoral 
Philosophy,  enlargement  or  increase  of 
bulk.  It  is  one  of  the  most  general  effects 
of  heat  which  produces  it  in  all  bodies, 
whether  solid  or  fluid,  or  In  an  aeriform 
state.  Some  bodies  expand  as  they  grow 
cold,  thus  water  in  the  act  of  freesing;  but 
they  form  no  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule :  since  the  effect  is  due  to  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  their  particles  during 
crystallization,  and  is  not  a  regular  and 
gradual  expansion,  like  that  which  occun 
by  means  of  heat.  Several  of  the  metals 
expand,  in  passing  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid 
state.  The  degree  of  expansion  produced 
by  heat,  in  different  liquids,  varies  very 
considerably.  In  general,  the  denser  tbe 
fluid,  the  less  the  expansion :  water  expands 
more  than  mercury;  and  alcohol,  which 
is  lighter  than  water,  expands  more  than 
water.  The  expansion  of  aeriform  fluids 
may  be  exhibited  by  bringing  a  bladder, 
partly  filled  with  air,  and  the  neck  closely 
tied,  near  the  Are  :  the  bladder  will  soon  be 
distended,  and,  if  the  heat  be  strung 
enough,  will  burst, 

EX-PARrrs  (from  a  part :  LaL\  in  Iaw, 
on  one  side ;  as  exparte  statement,  a  partial 
statement,  or  that  which  is  made  by  one 
side  only. 

EXPEOTANOT  (exveeto,  I  look  for :  LaL), 
in  Law,  a  state  of  waiting  or  suspense.  An 
estate  in  expectancy  Is  one  which  is  to  take 
effect  or  commence  after  the  detenuination 
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EXTEM'PORB  (on  the  emergency:  Lot), 
withuat  previous  study  or  meditation. 
Though  an  adverb,  it  is  often  unnecessarily 
and  Improperly  used  as  an  adjective;  as,  an 
extempore  sermon,  Instead  of  an  extempo- 
rary or  eaOemporaneoru  sermon,  &c. To 

extemporize  well  requires  a  ready  mind  well 
furnished  with  knowledge. 

EXTEN'SION  iextensio,tL  stretching  out : 
Lot.),  In  Philosophy,  one  of  the  common 
and  essential  properties  of  matter,  or  that 
by  which  it  occupies  some  part  of  universal 
space. 

EXTEN'SOR  (eoOendo,  I  stretch  out: 
Lot.),  in  Anatomy,  an  appellation  given  to 
several  muscles,  from  their  extending  or 
stretching  the  parts  to  which  tljey  belong. 

EXTENT',  in  Law,  a  writ  of  execution, 
sometimes  called  an  extendi  faeias  (you  shall 
cause  to  be  appraised  at  theirfull  or  extend- 
ed value),  directed  to  the  sheriff,  against 
the  body,  lands,  and  goods,  or  the  lands 
only  of  a  debtor.  It  Is  either  extent  in 
chief,  or  extent  in  aid.  The  former  Is  a 
proceeding  for  the  king  to  recover  his  own 
debt ;  the  latter,  a  proceeding  for  recover- 
ing the  debt'due  to  a  crown  debtor,  and  In 
this  the  crown  is  the  nominal  plaintiff,  on 
t^e  ground  that  it  Is  entitled  to  the  debts 
due  to  the  debtor. 

EXTENUATION  (ftceenfiatio.  a  diminish- 
ing :  La<.),theactof  representing  anything 
less  faulty  or  criminal  than  it  Is  In  fact ;  it 
Is  opposed  to  aggravation. 

EXTIN'GUISHMENT(eEC»n9uo,  Tqnench : 
Lot.),  In  Law,  the  annihilation  of  an  estate, 
&C.,  by  means  of  its  being  merged  in  or  con- 
solidated with  another.  Thus,  a  term  of 
years  Is  extinguished  yrhen  the  lessee  ac- 
quires the  legal  reversion. 

EXTRA,  a  Latin  preposition,  denoting 
beyond  or  excess :  as,  extror^work,  ext^a-pay, 
&G.  It  serves  as  a  prefix  to  numerous  Eng- 
lish words. 

EXTRACT (ftrfrorftw,  drawn  out;  LaL), 
In  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  the  purer  or 
more  active  parts  of  any  substance  extract- 
ed from  its  inert  and  grosser  parts  by  means 
of  decoction,  and  formerly  also  by  distil- 
lation, until  they  were  of  the  consistence 
of  paste. ExTRAcrrrvB  Prinoiple,  a  pe- 
culiar prtnciple,  supposed  to  form  th&basls 
of  all  vegetable  eaaracts. 

EXTRACTION  OP  ROOTS  (SRme  deriv.), 
in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  an  (Operation  by 
which  the  root  of  a  given  quantity  is  found ; 
that  is,  a  quantity  which,  raised  to  the 
power  Indicated  by  theeacponent  of  the  root, 
would  produce  the  given  quantity.  Thus, 
a  Is  the  cube  root  of  cfl,  since  a  raised  to  the 
cube  would  be  a». 

EXTRArVAGAN'ZA  iTtal\  In  Muslc,  a 
kind  of  composition  remarkable  for  its 
wildness  and  Incoherence. Irregular  dra- 
matic pieces,  generally  of  the  burlesque 
cast,  are  also  sometimes  called  extrava- 
ganzaa. 

EXTRAVASATION  (extra,  on  the  ou^ 
side ;  and  vaa;  a  vessel :  Lot.),  a  terra  ap- 
plied to  fluids  when  out  of  their  proper 
vessels.  Thus,  \vhen  blood  Is  ttal'own  out 
on  the  brain,  it  Is  said  to  be  extramsated. 

EXTRE'ME  [exlremtte,  the  last :  JmL),  In 
Logic,  the  lame  a«  term.    In  a  syllogism. 


the  extremes  are  the  terms  of  the  conclu- 
sion :  the  major  or  greater  extreme  being 
that  found  In  the  major  proposition,  and 
the  m,inor,  or  less  extreme,  that  found  in 
the  minor  proposition.  Thus,  in  '  Man  is  an 
animal :  Henry  Is  a  man,  therefore  Henry 
is  an  animal;'  the  word  animcU  Is  the 
greater  extreme,  Henry  the  less  extreme, 
and  man  the  medium.  The  subject  and 
predicate  are  the  extremes  of  a  proposition, 
the  copula  being  placed  between  them. — 
In  Mathematics,  the  extremes  are  the  first 
and  last  terms  of  a  proportion  or  series. 

EXTRE'ME  UNCTION,  one  of  the  seven 
sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
It  consists  In  the  anointing  various  parts 
of  the  body,  and  the  recitation  of  certain 
prayers ;  and  Is  supposed  to  cleanse  from 
sins  not  expiated  by  other  means.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  fact,  that  It  is  not 
administered  unless  there  Is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  recipient  Is  near  death. 
It  Is  Intended  only  for  such  as  are  in  danger 
of  death  from  eiekneee;  and,  therefore, 
ie  never  received  by  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  death  juridically,  or  who  are 
about  to  embarl;  in  any  enterprise,  however 
perilous. 

EXTREMITY  (extremitas:  Lat.\  In 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  extremities  ot 
the  body  are  the  head,  hands,  and  feet.^^. 
In  Anatomy, .  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
limbs,  as  distinguishing  them  from  the 
other  divisions  of  the  animal,  the  head  and 
trunk. 

EXUTI^  (Lat.\  In  Natural  History,  the 
cast  skins,  shells,  or  coverings  of  animals. 

EY'AS  iniaia,  simple :  Fr.),  in  Falconry, 
a  young  hawk  jast  taken  from  the  nest, 
not  able  to  procure  its  own  food.  It  is  a 
contraction  otfaucon  niaie. 

EYE  (eag:  8ax.\  In  Anatomy,  the  organ 
of  sight  amongst  mammals.  It  consists  of 
many  parts.  The  outermost  membrane  of 
the  bail  of  the  eye  is  called  the  eclerotic 
(sMeroo,  I  harden :  Or.),  and  to  this  the  mna- 
cles  that  move  the  ^ye  are  attached.  Its 
internal  surface. Is  lined  tiy  the  choroid  (so 
called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
another  nvembrahe,  termed  cAorion.*  Gr.y, 
and  tills  is  continuous  with  tl^  irta,  a  mov- 
able curtain  fioating  in  the  aqueous  humour, 
with  a  rounded  opening  at  its  middle, 
known  as  the  ,puplL  This  opening  is  con- 
tinually varying  when  the  eyelids  are  sepa- 
rated, according  to  the  quantity  of  light. 
When  the  light  is  strong  the  pupil  ia  made 
smaller;  when  the  light  is  less  abundant,  it 
is  enlarged  The  crystdlUne  lens  is  »  pellu- 
cid body,  enclosed  in  a  delicate  eap«ute,and 
placed  In  the  concave  depression  of  the 
front  of  the  vHreotu  humour,  a  transxmrent 
and  pellucid  pulpy  matter,  filling  the  ball  of 
the  eye  behind  the  leqs,  and  covered  ex- 
ternally by  the  hyaloid  or  arachnoid  mem- 
brane. The  optic  nerve  enters  the  back  of 
the  eyeball  by  a  perforfition  in  the  sclerotic 
and  choroid  coats,  and  is  spread  on  the 
posterior  and  Interior  surface  of  the  latter, 
forming  a  neii-vqus  expansion,  termed  the 
reUncL.  The  eye  Is  moved  by  six  muscles. 
In  speaking  of  the  mechanism  of  the  orsran 
of  vision,  we  may  not  Improperly  liken  It  to 
a  natural  camera  obscnra,  provided  yriOx  a 
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leoi,  wtvcb,  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  forms  a 
picture  on  the  retina.  When  the  lens  Is 
too  conyex,  the  picture  falls  short  of  the 
nerve,  and  the  person  Is  short-sighted : 
when  the  picture  tends  to  form  beyond  the 
nerve,  owing  to  the  lens  not  being  suffi- 
ciently convex,  then  the  person  is  long- 
sighted. In  the  first  case,  a  concave  glass 
Is  required,  and  In  the  latter  a  convex,  as  In 
aged  personsw  The  principal  appendage*  of 
the  eye  are  the  ey«2id«,with  their  cUUb  or  eye- 
lashes ;  the  lachrymal  glands,  which  secrete 
the  tears;  the  tmdca  conjvinetiv<t^^  thin  trans- 
iiarent  membrane,  which  lines  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  eyelids  and  the  front  part  of 
Che  eyeball.  Its  o«ter  surface  Is  always 
moist.  The  small  red  tubercle  at  the  Inner 
angle  of  the  eyelids  Is  called  the  earwncula 
laehrymaUe,  in  front  and  without  which  are 
the  apertures  known  as  puncta  laehrymalia, 
one  situate  on  each  lid  opposite  the  other. 
These  are  the  external  openings  of  the 
lachrvnuU  dueta,  along  which  the  tears 
travel  from  the  lachrymal  aae,  a  membra- 
nous bag,  situate  at  the  Inner  angle  of  the 

orbit Eta,  In  Architecture,  any  round 

window  made  In  a  pediment,  an  attic,  the 

reins  of  a  vault,  &c. Btb,  in  Gardening, 

a  small  bud  or  shoot,  inserted  Into  a  tree, 

by  way  of  graft. Bta  of  a  volute,  the 

centre  of  the  volBte^  or  that  point  In  which 


the  helix  or  spiral  of  which  it  la  formed 

commences. Eta  of  an  anchor,  the  hole 

by  which  the  ring  of  the  anchor  Is  put  Into 

the  shank. Etks  of  a  ship,  the  parts 

which  lie  near  the  hawseholes,  particularly 

In  the  lower  compartments. Eyb  of  a 

dome,  an  aperture  In  the  top  of  a  dome,  as 
that  of  the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  or  of  St. 
Paul's  In  London ;  It  Is  usually  covered  with 
a  lantern. 

ET'EBOLT.  In  ships,  a  bar  or  bolt  of  Iron, 
with  an  eye,  formed  to  be  driven  Into  the 
deck  or  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  hooking 
tackle  to. 

ET'EBRIGHT,  the  common  name  of  an 
English  wild  plant,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Buphraeia,  nat.  ord.  BerophtUariaeeoB.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  efficacious 
In  diseases  of  the  eye. 

EYE'-PIECE,  the  lens  or  combination  of 
lenses,  placed  next  the  eye,  in  telescopes 
and  microscopes. 

BY'B-SBRVICB,  service  performed  only 
while  under  the  inspection  of  an  employer. 

EYIIB(^.;  from  m-neret  on  a  Journey: 
LaDt  an  old  law  term  applied  to  judges  when 
travelling  through  the  country  to  adminis- 
ter justice.  Their  were  then  called  justices 
In  eyre. 

BT'BIB,  orSyRT  («y,  an  egg :  TeuL\  the 
nest  of  a  bird  of  prey. 


F 


F,  the  sixth  letter  of  tbe  English  and 
L>atin  alphabets.  Is  a  labio-dental  aspirate, 
formed  by  placing  the  upper  teeth  on  the 
under  lip,  while  emitting  the  breath.  Its 
kindred  letter  is  v,  which  Is  distinguished 
from  It  chiefly  by  being  more  vocaL  The 
Romans  borrowed  tbe  digammA  or  P  of 
tbe  Greeks,  and  used  it  Inverted  for  some 
time ;  thus,  j ,  for  V  consonant,  as  DI j  I  for 
DIVI.  Some  .have  supposed  that  this  was 
done  first  by  dandius ;  but  many  Inscrlp- 
tiona  beloBglBg  to  periods  much  anterior 
to  his  time  exhibit  this  aingular  use  of 
the  letter.  As  an  abbreviation  on  medals, 
munnments,  &e.,-F.  stands  for  JViMtM,  Fu- 
rtne,  Felix,  Fauetue,  Ac.— With  merchants, 
it  signifies  folio  (page).  F,  in  medical  pre- 
scriptions and  on  documents.  Is  often  used 
for  flat  (Let  It  be  made  or  done).  It  also 
stands  for  Fellow,  as  F.A.&  FratemiUUie 
Aniiqtuariorum  Bodue  ^eHow  of  the  Antl- 
quarlan€)oclety).  P, as  a  nnmend, with  the 
Romans,  signUled  40 ;  and  with  a  dash  over 
it,  40,00a  — In  Music,  /.  over  a  line  means 
forte ;  ff.  fcrtiee^ma  or  moUo  forte:  and  F  is 
tbe  nominal  of  the  fourth  note  m  the  nar 
tural  diatonic  scale  of  0. 

FA,  In  Music,  one  of  the  syllables  Invented 
by  Oaido  Aretlno,  to  mark  the  fourth  note 
(F)  of  the  modem  scale,  ^rtilefa  rises  thus : 
lit  (do),  r«,  mi,  fa,  &c. 

FA'BIAN,  an  epithet  signifying  that  line 
If  military  tactics  which  deellnea  the  risk- 


ing of  a  battle  In  the  open  field,  but  seeks 
every  opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy 
by  countermurches,  ambuscades,  &c.  It  is 
so  called  from  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  Bo- 
man  general  opposed  to  HannlbaL 

FA'BLB  ifabula:  Lot),  a  short  fictitious 
narration,  forming  a  didactic  allegory. 
Fables  are  congenial  with  an  undeveloped 
stage  of  thought ;  they  pleased  the  man  of 
early  times  and  the  children  of  modem 
days.  Jotham's  fable  of  the  trees  is  the 
oldest  that  is  extant.  Nathan's  fabie  of  the 
poor  man  Is  next  in  antiquity.  We  find 
2B80P  In  the  most  distant  ages  of  Greece ; 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Boman  com- 
monwealth, we  read  of  a  mutiny  appeased 
by  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members^ 

Fablb,  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dramatic 

poem:  this,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  the 
principal  part,  and,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of 
the  entire  poem. 

FAB'XJLOnS  AGB  (/oftUlosiM,  from /ofruto, 
a  fictitious  narrative :  LaL),  that  period  in 
the  history  of  every  nation  in  which  super- 
natural events  are  represented  to  have 
happened.  The  fabulous  age  of  Greece  and 
Bome  is  called  also  the  heroic  age. 

FAgA'DB  iFrd,  In  Architecture,  thefront 
or  face  of  an  edifice.  As,  In  mo6t  build- 
ings, only  one  sUJe  Is  conspicuoiis,  via. 
that  which  faces  the  street,  and  vTsuatly  eon- 
tains  the  principal  entrance,  this  has  been, 
in  a  special  manner,  denominated  tlie  fagade 
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FACB  {Fr.\  In    Qeometrj,  one  of   the 

plane  rorCaces  of  a  polyhedron. In  For- 

tiflcation,  a  line  of  rampart,  or  the  extent 
between  the  two  ontermoat  pointa  of  two 
adjacent  baatlona. 

FA'CBTS  (/aoette$ :  Fr.),  small  faces  or 
planes  In  brilliant  and  rose  diamonds. 

FA'CIAL  LINE  or  AN'OLK  These 
cerms  are  naed  In  describing  the  conforma- 
tion that  exists  in  the  bones  of  the  face. 
A  small  angle  Indicates  projecting  jaws,  a 
high  angle,  that  the  forehead  overhangs 
the  jaws.  Suppose  a  straight  line  drawn  at 
the  base  of  the  skull  from  the  great  occi- 
pital caTlty  across  the  external  orifice  of 
the  ear  to  the  bottom  of  the  nose.  If  we 
draw  another  straight  line  from  the  bottom 
of  the  nose,  or  from  the  roots  of  the  upper 
Incisor  teeth,  to  the  ft)rehead,  then  both 
lines  will  form  an  angle,  which  will  be  more 
acute  in  brutes,  the  less  the  shape  of  their 
face  resembles  that  of  men.  In  apes, 
this  angle  Is  only  from  45o  to  (MP ;  In  the 
orang-outang,  (OP  ;  In  the  skull  of  a  negro, 
about  70° ;  In  a  European,  from  76o  to  86°. 
In  Grecian  statues,  this  angle  ordinarily 
amonnSs  to  90°,  that  is  a  right  angle. 

FA'OIBS  HIPPOCRAT'IOA  (Hlppocratlc 
face:  Lot),  In  Medicine,  that  deathlike 
appearance  whldi  consists  In  the  nostrils 
being  sharp,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  temples 
low,  the  tips  of  the  ears  eontractcd,  the 
forehead  dry  and  wrinkled,  and  the  com- 
plexion pale  or  Ilrld.  It  Is  so  called  from 
Hippocrates,  by  whom  It  has  been  so  cor- 
rectly described  In  his  Progno8tie$. 

FAO-SIM'ILE  (faeen,  to  Make;  and  «i> 
mtie,  like :  Lot),  an  Imitation  of  an  original 
in  all  Its  traits  and  peculiarities. 

PACTION  ifaeOo:  LaU\  In  Antiquity, 
one  of  the  troops  or  companies  of  com- 
batants in  games  of  the  circus.  They  were 
four  In  number;  the  green,  blue,  red,  and 
white,  to  which  the  purple  and  yellow  were 

added  by  Domltlan. Faotiov,  In  modem 

times,  a  party  In  political  society,  combined 
or  acting  In  union,  in  opposition  to  the 
gOTemment.  The  term  la  usually,  but  not 
necessarily,  applied  to  a  minority,  and  Is 
now  employed  in  an  opprobrious  sense. 

FACriTIOUS  {faetitbu,  artificial:  LaL\ 
In  Cbemlatry,  &&,  any  epithet  for  what  Is 
made  by  art.  In  distinction  from  what  Is 
produced  bf  nature;  aa,  faeUtUm*  clnnar 

FAOTOR  (a  maker :  I^.— he  Is  a  maker 
of  bargains).  In  Commerce,  an  agent  em- 
ployed to  dispose  of  goods,  consigned  or 
deliTered  to  him  by  or  for  a  principal,  and 
paid  by  a  oommlssiou.  He  may  buy  or 
■ell  for  hla  principal  In  his  own  name,  whilst 
abmker  must  always  name  his  prlndpaJ. 
He  la  entrusted  with  the  possession,  con- 
trol, and  disposal  of  the  goods.  He  has  a 
■pedal  property  In  them,  and  a  lien  on 
them  for  what  may  be  owing  to  him.  He 
may  pledge  the  goods  for  advances,  made 
on  account  of  the  principal,  or  for  ad- 
vanees  to  himself  as  fsr  as  his  lien  extends. 
A  factor  is  liable  criminally  for  pledging 
goods  for  his  own  benefit  in  violation  of 
good  faith.  A  buyer  or  pawnee  without 
BoUee  la  protected  in  his  dealings  with  a 
Boior.  who  has  posaesslon  of  bills  of  lading. 


warrants,  Ae.,  and  hla  tend  /Ids  eontraetf 
are  valid. 

FACTORY  {faetuTOf  a  making :  £al),  an 
establishment  supplied  with  machinery  fur 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  branch  of 
manufacture.  Until  180S,  no  statutes  ex- 
isted regarding  the  employment  of  children 
In  mills  or  factories.  In  1838,  Inspectors 
of  factories  were  appointed ;  and  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  law  to  employ  any  young  person 
or  female  under  eighteen  years  of  age  In 
any  factory,  before  six  In  the  morning  or 
after  six  in  the  afternoon,  or  on  Satur- 
days after  two  In  the  afternoon ;  and  all 
young  persons  under  thirteen  years  of  age 
are  bound  to  attend  school  during  some 
period  of  the  day. 

FACULJE  (Aunilo,  a  little  torch :  Lat.\ 
in  Astronomy,  a  name  given  to  certain 
bright  spots  In  the  sun. 

FACOTLTT  (facuUa$:  Lat:)^  a  term  used 
to  denote  the  powers  or  eapadties  of  the 
human  mind,  tIz.  nnderatanding,  will, 
memory,  imagination,  &&  If  It  be  a 
power  exerted  by  the  body  alone,  it  la  called 
a  earporeal  or  animal  faculty ;  If  It  belong 
to  the  mind,  it  is  called  a  rational  faoilty ; 
and  It  msy  further  be  distinguished  into 
a  natural  faculty,  or  that  by  which  the 
body  la.  nourished,  end  a  vUal,  or  that  by 

which  life  la  preaerved,  Ac. Faoultt,  a 

term  viplled  to  the  different  depu^menta 
of  a  university,  divided  according  to  the 
arts  and  sciences  taught  there.  In  most 
universities  thwe  are  four  faculties:  of 
arts.  Including  humanity  and  phlloaophy  ; 
of  theology ;  of  physic ;  and  of  cirll  law 
The  degrees  In  the  several  faculties  of  oui 
universities  are  those  of  bachelor,  master, 

and  doctor. Facvltt,  in  Law,  a  privilege 

granted  to  a  person,  by  favour  and  indul- 
gence, of  doing  that  which,  by  the  strict 

letter  of  the  law,  he  ought  not  to  do. 

Faooltt  or  AnvooATKS,  a  term  applied  to 
the  coll^re  or  society  of  advoeatea  in  Boot- 
land,  who  plead  in  all  actions  before  the 
court  of  session,  justiciary,  and  exchequer. 
Their  elective  president  la  termed  Demt  oj 
FacuUji. 

VM'CEA  {LaL\  in  Chemistry,  dr^v.  Im- 
purities, or  sediment  that  settles  at  the 
bottom  after  diatlUatlon,  fermentation,  Ac 

FA'GUS  iLoL),  in  BoUny,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  ord.  Owyloesa,  indnding  the 
common  beedi  tree  F.  sytao^Coa,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  Its 
flowers  are  produced  in  globular  catkins,  and 
are  succeeded  by  angular  fruit  called  most, 
which,  like  acorns,  serves  aa  fbod  for  swine. 
Its  bark  has  a  peculiar  silvery  v>peanuice, 
which,  added  to  the  graoefulnesa  of  Its 
growth  and  Uie  elegance  of  Ita  foliage  ren- 
dera  it  a  beautiful  object  in  foreat  scenery. 
Its  wood  is  much  employed  in  turnery  and 
for  chairsL 

FAHL'BRZ,  In  Mineralogy,  grey  copper 
ore ;  sometimes  called  tetrahedral  copper 
pyrites. 

FAH'LUNITB  (because  found  at  Fahliun), 
in  Mineralogy,  a  aub-speclee  of  octahedral 
Cortmdvm.  It  la  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina. 

FAI'ENCE,  or  Imitatiov  Pobcblaiv,  a 
kind  of  pottery,  superior  to  the  common 
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sorts  in  its  glazing,  beauty  of  form,  and  rich- 
ness of  painting.  It  derived  Its  name  from 
the  town  of  Faenza,  In  Bomagna,  where  It 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  1299.  It 
reached  its  highest  perfection  in  the  16th 
century;  and  some  pieces  which  were 
painted  by  the  great  artists  of  the  period 
are  highly  valued  as  monuments  of  early  art. 
FAINTS  (/aTier,  to  fade  away :  Fr.),  in  the 
distillation  of  whiskey,  the  weak  spirituous 
liquor  that  runs  off  first  and  last  from  the 
stilL  This  crude  spirit  is  much  impreg- 
nated with  foatid  essential  oil,  and  is  there- 
fore very  unwholesome. 

FAIR  (/erte,  holidays :  Lot,),  a  kind  of 
market,  on  an  extensive  scale,  granted  to 
a  town,  by  privilege,  for  the  more  speedy 
and  commodious  providing  of  such  things 
as  the  place  stands  in  need  of.  The  most 
important  fairs  now  held  are  probably  those 
of  Germany;  and  particularly  of  Leipsic, 
where  books  form  so  important  a  branch  of 
commerce.  But  neither  at  home  nor  abroad 
can  they  hare  the  importance  they  formerly 
had,  because  the  communication  between 
different  places  is  now  so  easy,  that  mer- 
chandise  may  be  readily  obtained  direct 
from  the  locaUfcy  in  which  it  is  produced  or 
manufactured.  At  all  fairs  held  within  ten 
miles  of  Temple  Bar,  business  and  amuse- 
ments of  every  kind  must  cease  at  11  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  not  recommence  before 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

FAI'RT  i/erhth :  Sax.),  an  Imaginary  spirit 
or  being.  Fairies  were  supposed  to  assume 
a  human  form,  though  they  were  of  an  ex- 
tremely diminutive  slie ;  to  be  distinguished 
1>y  a  variety  of  fantastical  actions,  good  or 
bad ;  and  always  to  exercise  a  magic  power 
over  mortals.  In  an  ago  of  ignorance,  the 
imagination  easily  substitutes  a  poetical 
mythology  in  the  plaoe  of  natural  causes. 
The  Fata  of  the  Italians,  whence  the 
French  derived  the  word  fie,  is  not  Iden- 
tical with  our  fairy ;  being  a  kind  of  pro- 
phetess. The  Italians,  as  well  as  the  Ar»> 
blans,  had  stories  of  a  country  inhabited 
by  fairies.-: — Fairt  Riho  or  Oibolk, 
a  phenomenon  frequently  seen  in  the 
fields,  OQnslsting  of  a  bare,  and  seemingly 
beaten  track,  round  a  circular  space,  co- 
vered with  grass,  and  formerly  ascribed  to 
the  dances  of  the  fairies.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some,  that  these  rings  are  the 
effect  of  lightning;  but  a  more  rational 
theory  ascribes  them  to  a  kind  of  fungus, 
which  grows  in  a  circle  from  the  centre 
outwards,  destroying  the  grass  as  it  ex- 
tends. The  interior  of  the  circle,  being  en- 
riched by  the  decayed  roots  of  the  fungi,  is 
soon  rovered  again  with  verdure. 

FAKIB'  or  FAQUIB'  (poor:  Arab.\  a 
devotee,  or  Indian  monk.  The  fakirs  are  a 
kind  of  fanatics  in  the  East  Indies,  who 
retire  from  Che  world  and  give  themselves 
op  to  contemplation.  Their  great  aim  is  to 
gain  the  veneration  of  the  world  by  their 
absurd  and  cruel  penances,  outdoing  even 
the  mortifications  and  severities  of  the  an- 
cient anchorets.  Some  of  them  mangle  their 
bodies  with  scourges  and  knives;  others 
never  He  down ;  and  others  remain  all  their 
lives  In  one  posture.  Some  classes  of  them, 
however,  avoid  these  ftbsttrdltlea. 


FALOA'DB  (/ate,  a  sickle:  LaL,  from 
tlie  form  assumed  by  the  horse's  legs).  In 
Horsemanship,  the  act  by  which  the  horso 
throws  himself  upon  his  haunches ;  as  in 
very  quick  curvets. 

FAL'OATED  {/alcattu,  scytho-shaped : 
Lot.),  an  epithet  for  anything  in  the  form 
of  a  sickle :  thus,  the  moon  is  said  to  be 
falcated  when  she  appears  homed. 

FAL'CHION  (fauchon:  Fr.;  from  falx.% 
sickle :  LaL),  a  kind  of  sword,  having  its 
extremity  turned  up  somewhat  like  a  hook. 

FAL'OIFORM  PRO'OBSS  (/olx,  a  sickle ; 
and  forma,  a  form :  LaL),  in  Anatomy,  a 
process  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  form  of  a 
sickle.  It  separates  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  brain. 

FAL'CX)  (a  falcon,  from  /ate,  a  sickle: 
LaL,  on  account  of  the  shape  of  its  bill),  in 
Ornithology,  a  genus  of  anclpitrine  diurnal 
birds.  They  are  characterized  by  a  powerful 
beak,  generally  armed  with  a  kind  of  tooth 
on  each  side,  near  the  apex ;  their  wings 
are  strong,  long,  and  pointed;  and  they 
are  remarkable  for  courage  and  activity. 
The  superciliary  arch  projects  above  the 
eye,  giving  them  a  bold  and  threatening 

f Physiognomy.  Most  of  them  subsist  on  liv- 
ng  prey.  Their  first  plumage  differs  from 
that  of  maturity,  which  is  not  acquired  be- 
fore the  third  or  fourth  year ;  but  so  rapid 
is  the  growth  of  the  true  falcons,  that  in 
three  months  the  young  equal  the  old  ones 
In  size.  The  female  is  generally  one-third 
larger  than  the  mal&  There  are  several 
species  In  the  British  Isles,  the  best  known 
of  which  are  the  Gyr  falcon  {F,  lekmdicua), 
the  Peregrine  falcon  (F.  peregrinus),  the 
Hobby  iF.  nMntteo),  the  Merlin  (F.  cesiiUm), 
and  the  Kestrel  (F.  tinnuneuhu). In  Her- 
aldry, the  falcon  is  usually  represented  on 
coats  of  arms  with  bells  on  its  legs,  and 
also  decorated  with  ahood,  vlrols,  rings,  Ac. 

FALCONET'  (faleotieUe,  literally  a  small 
falcon :  Fr.),  a  small  cannon,  or  piece  of 
ordnance  used  in  former  times. 

FAL'OONRT  ifaleo,  a  falcon :  LaL),  the 
art  of  training  all  kinds  of  hawks,  but  more 
especially  the  Faleo  peregrintu,  called  the 
gerUle  falcon,  for  the  sport  of  hawking.  This 
was  much  practised  in  Europe  and  Asia  In 
the  chivalric  ages,  and  continued  a  favour- 
ite amusement  till  the  17th  century ;  but  the 
invention  of  firearms  gradually  superseded 
it.  '  In  the  language  of  Falconry,'  saysTar- 
rell,  '  the  female  peregrine  is  exclusively 
called  the  Falcon,  and  on  account  of  her 
greater  size,  power,  and  courage,  is  usually 
flown  at  herons  and  ducks.  The  male  pere- 
grine being  sometimes  one-third  less  than 
the  female,  is  called  the  tiercel  or  tiercelet, 
and  Is  more  frequently  fiown  at  partridges 
and  sometimes  at  magpies.'  In  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany,  fitlconry  was  at  one  time 
in  such  high  esteem,  that  during  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  of  France,  his  grand  falconer 
received  a  salary  of  4,000  livres  a  year,  had 
under  him  fifteen  noblemen  and  fifty  fal- 
coners, and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hawking 
through  the  xtiole  kingdom  at  pleasure. 
His  entire  establishment,  which  cost  an- 
nually about  40,000  livres,  attended  the 
king  wherever  he  went,  and  those  who  were 
aistiuguished  for  their  skill  in  the  sp«>rt 
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were  loaded  wf th  royal  faroan.  In  England , 
also,  falconry  was  greatly  valued  as  a  recre- 
ation ;  and  there  is  to  this  day  an  hereditary 
grand  falconer  (the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's), 
who,  by  Tlrtne  of  his  office,  presents  the 
Borcrctgn  with  a  cast  of  falcons  on  the  day 
of  the  coronation  A  similar  senrire  is  per- 
formed by  the  person  who  represents  the 
Stanley  family,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

FAL'DAGE  ifaldagium :  Mod.  Lot ;  from 
fold,  a  fold :  SaxJ),  a  privilege  which  certain 
loMs  anciently  reserved  to  themselves  of 
setting  up  folds  for  sheep  In  any  fields 
within  their  manors,  the  better  to  manure 
them. 

FAL'LAOr  (/aOotfia,  deceit :  Lot),  a  lo- 
gical artifice, 'or  an  argument  framed  so  as 
Uy  deceive ;  a  sophism.  The  word  Is  now 
frequently  employed  erroneously  to  signify 
a  simple  mistake. 

FALL'ING  SICK'NESa    [Bee  Bpilkpst.] 

FALL'ING  STARS.    [See  AbbolitbsJ 

FALLOTIAN  TUBES,  in  Anatomy,  two 
canals  or  ducts  arlRlng  In  the  womb  and 
terminating  iu  the  ovarinm.  They  received 
their  name  from  Gabriel  Fallopins,  a  cele- 
brated Italian  anatomist  and  physician  of 
the  leth  century,  who  is  said  to  hare  first 
ascertained  their  office. 

FALOiOW  i/cUewe,  pale  yellow :  Sax.),  a 
term  applied  to  land  which  Is  left  unculti- 
vated for  one  or  more  years.  A  naked  fallow 
Is  one  In  which  the  soil  remains  a  whole 
year  without  any  kind  of  crop.  A  turnip  or 
green  crop  fallow  Is  one  In  which  the  land  is 
left  idle  from  harvest  till  the  beginning  of 
summer,  and  Is  then  sown  with  turnips,  or 
similar  crops,  In  rows.  Fallowing  was  prao- 
tlsod  by  the  Romans,  and  it  was  very  com- 
mon among  ourselves  until  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  But  where  a  proper  rota- 
tion Is  adopted,  fallowing  Is  unnecessary, 
except  In  strong  clays ;  and  probably  not 
even  In  these,  if  they  are  properly  drained. 

FAL'LOW-DBER  (lame  deriv.),  the  Dama 
vtUgaria  of  zoologists.  It  has  a  brownish 
bay  colour  with  pale  spots.  Its  horns  are 
broad  and  palmatcd :  their  extremities  point 
a  little  forward,  and  are  branched  on  the 
binder  sides ;  unlike  the  stag,  every  branch 
of  whose  horn  Is  shaped  like  the  stem  that 
supports  It,  the  fbllow-deer  has  two  sharp 
and  slender  brow  antlers,  and  above  them 
two  small  slender  branches.  These  horns 
are  made  Into  knife-handles,  and  similar 
articles.  This  animal  usually  forms  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  English  parks.  Persia  Is 
Its  native  country. 

FALSE  OA'DENCB  (fcOme,  false :  Lai),  in 
Music,  one  in  which  the  bass  rises  a  tone 
or  semitone,  instead  of  rising  a  fourth  or 
failing  a  fifth. 

FALSE  KEEL,  the  timber  added  below 
the  main  keel,  both  as  a  defence  and  as  a 
means  of  making  the  ship  hold  a  better 
wind. 

FALSE  R(X>F,  in  Carpentry,  that  part  of 
a  house  which  is  between  the  roof  and  the 
covering. 

FALSETTO  (Ttai.),  In  Music,  that  species 
of  voice  In  a  man,  the  compass  of  which 
lies  above  his  natural  voice. 

FAMILIAR  SPIRITS  {famHiaTie,  fami- 
liar :  Lot.),  demons,  or  evil  spirits,  supposed 


to  be  continually  within  call,  and  at  the 
service  of  their  masters ;  sometimes  under 
an  assumed  shape,  sometimes  compelled  by 
magical  skill,  and  sometimes  doing  volun- 
tary service.  In  Eastern  stories,  nothing 
Is  more  common  than  the  mention  of  magic 
gems,  rings,  Ac,  to  which  are  attached 
genii,  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad.  The 
genius  or  daitnen,  which  Socrates  and  some 
other  celebrated  ancients  were  said  to  have 
had  as  companions,  was  a  kind  ot  familiar. 

FAM'ILY  ifamiHa:  Lot,),  in  Natural  His- 
tory, a  tribe  of  animals  or  vegetables  allied 
to  each  other  by  certain  distinctive  charao 
teristlca. Family  of  Ourvsb,  In  Mathe- 
matics, a  congeries  of  several  kinds  of 
curves,  all  of  which  are  defined  by  the  same 
equation, but  in  a  different  manner,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  orders. 

FANAT'IO  (Jdnatteus,  from  fanum,  a  tem- 
ple :  Lot),  an  enthusiastic  visionary  person, 
who,  in  religions  matters,  adopts  extrava- 
gant opinions.  The  expression  was  an- 
ciently given  to  a  set  of  prophetic  priests, 
who  passed  their  time  in  temples  i/ana), 
and  being  often  seized  with  a  kind  of  en- 
thusiasm, as  if  inspired  by  the  divinity, 
exhibited  wild  and  frantic  gestures. 

FAMDAN'(K),an  old  Spanish  dance,  which 
proceeds  gradually,  from  a  slow  and  uniform , 
to  the  most  lively  motion.  It  is  seldom 
danced  but  at  the  theatre,  and  In  the  parties 
of  the  lower  classes ;  nor  is  it.  In  these  cases, 
even  customary  to  dance  it  with  those  vo- 
luptuous looks  and  attitudes  which  distin- 
guish the  true  fandango.  There  Is  another 
species  of  fandango,  called  the  bolero,  the 
motions  and  steps  of  which  are  slow  and 
sedate,  but  grow  rather  more  lively  towards 
the  end.  In  these  dances  the  time  is  beaten 
by  castanets. 

FANFAR'B  (Fr.\  a  short,  lively,  loud, 
and  warlike  piece  of  music,  composed  for 
trumpets  and  kettle-dfums.  Also,  short 
lively  pieces,  performed  on  hunting-horns. 
In  the  chase.  From  it  are  derived  fat^artrm, 
a  boaster,  and  fanfaronade,  boasting. 

FAN-PALMS,  palms  with  leaves  like  fanai 
[See  Palm.] 

FANTA'SIA  (fl  fancy:  iteZ.),  in  Music, 
the  name  generally  given  to  a  species  of 
composition,  supposed  to  be  struck  off  in 
the  heat  of  the  imagination,  and  In  -which 
the  composer  Is  allowed  to  give  free  rans^e 
to  his  ideas,  unconflned  by  the  mles  of 
science.  Some  limit  the  tdrm  to  mere  ex- 
temporaneous effusions,  which  are  transi- 
tive and  evanescent;  differing  from  th« 
eapriceio  In  this— that  though  the  latter  la 
wild,  it  is  the  result  of  premeditation,  and 
becomes  permanent ;  whereas  the  fanUisia 
when  finished,  is  thought  of  no  more.  ' 

FARCE  {Jareire,  to  stuff :  LaL),  a  dramatic 
piece  or  enteri;ainment,  of  a  low,  comic  cha- 
racter. It  was  originally  a  droll,  or  petty 
show,  exhibited  by  mountebanks  and  their 
buffoons  in  the  open  streets  to  gather  the 
people  together.  It  has,  however.  Ions 
been  removed  to  tbe  theatre ;  and  instead 
of  being  performed  by  merry-andrews,  to 
amuse  the  rabble,  is  acted  by  comedians, 
and  has  become  tbe  entertainment  of  a 
polished  audience.  As  the  aim  of  a  farce 
Is  to  promote  mirth,  the  dialogue  is  not 
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alkalis,  and  form  perfect  soaps.  With  some 
of  the  earths,  and  metallic  oxides  also, 
they  produce  saponaceous  compounds ;  and 
tJie7  even  facilitate  the  oxidation  of  some 
of  the  metals,  as  copper  and  mercury,  hy 
the  atmospheric  air.  Animal  fat  is  not 
bomoffeneous,  but  consists  of  four  proxi- 
mate principles,  viz.  stearine,  margarine, 
oleine,  and  glycerine,  the  two  former  being 
solid,  and  the  two  latter  fluid,  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  The  first  three  are  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
with  water ;  the  last  is  a  compound  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  without  water. 
As  to  the  applications  of  the  fats,  see  Oan- 
DI.X8  and  Soap. 

FATALISM  (faiaXU,  fatal :  LcO,.),  the  be- 
lief in  an  unchangeable  destiny,  to  wbich 
everything  is  subject,  or  the  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  alt  events  take  place  by  an  in- 
evitable necessity. 

FATA  MOBGAIifA  (the  fairy  Morgana: 
ItaL)t%  singular  aerial  phenomenon  occar 
sionally  seen  in  the  straits  of  Messina. 
This  peculiar  atmospherical  refraction  is 
not,  however,  altogether  confined  to  that 
locality,  having  occasionally  been  seen  on 
our  own  coasts.  It  consists  in  the  appear- 
ance In  the  air,  over  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
of  multiplied  images  of  the  objects  on  the 
surrounding  coasts.  They  are  cases  of  an 
onnsualiy  strong  mirage. 

FATE  {fatum :  LaL),  destiny  depending 
on  a  superior  cause,  and  uncontrollable. 
According  to  the  Stoics,  every  event  is  the 
result  of  fate.  In  the  sense  in  which  the 
modems  use  the  word,  it  implies  the  order 
or  determination  of  Providence. 

FATH  BR  (voter :  Oer.\  a  term  applied,  in 
Church  History,  to  ancient  authors  who 
have  preserved  In  their  writings  the  tradl- 

};ions  of  the  Ohurch.  No  author  who  wrote 
ater  than  the  18th  century  is  dignified  with 
the  title  of  father.  The  primitive  fathers 
are  usually  considered  to  be :  Olemens  Ro- 
manus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  d.  a.d.  100 ; 
Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  d.  107 ; 
Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  suffered 
martyrdom,  167 ;  Justinus,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome;  Theophllus,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  who  d.  about  180;  Irensaus,  who 
suffered  martyrdom;  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  d.  about  220 ;  Cyprian,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  who  suffered  martyrdom  about 
258 ;  Origen  of  Alexandria,  who  d.  about 
254;  Gregory,  bishop  of  Neo-CsBsarea,  who 
d.  about  264 ;  Dionyslns,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  d.  265;  Tertullianus,  who  died  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  In  the 
fourth  century,  after  Christianity  had  been 
embraced  by  the  emperors,  the  following 
are  enumerated  as  the  fathers  of  the  Greek 
or  Eastern  Church ;  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
d.  840 ;  Athanaslus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
d.  871 ;  Basiiitts  the  Great,  bishop  of  Oaasa- 
rea ;  Qregorius  Naxianzenus,  d.  880 ;  Grego- 
rlus,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  d.  896 ;  Cyril,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  d.  886 ;  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  d.407 ;  Epipha- 
nius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  d.  408 ;  Cyril,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  d.  444;  Ephraim  the  Syrian, 
d.  878.  The  fathers  of  the  Latin  or  Western 
Churdi  were  Lactantius,  d.  816 ;  Hilarlus, 
bishop  of  Polctlers,d.  868;  Ambrose,  arch- 


bishop of  Milan,  d.  897 ;  Jerome,  d.  420 ;  Au 
gustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  d.  430. 

FATH'OM  {foedm:  Sax.),  a  measure  of 
six  feet,  used  chiefly  at  sea  in  sounding  th« 
depth  of  water. 

FAULT  ifaidM :  Fr.),  a  term  applied  by 
miners  and  geologists  to  a  fracture  across 
a  series  of  strata,  one  side  of  which  has 
been  elevated  or  depressed  out  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  other  side.  In  the  Great 
Pennine  Fault,  in  the  north  of  England, 
there  is  a  difference  of  1000  yards  in  height 
between  the  beds  on  one  side  and  the  same 
beds  on  the  other. 

FAU^NA  (/aiimi,  rural  deities:  Zot),  a 
general  term  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
animals  of  a  country  are  designated.  Avi- 
fauna, the  birds  of  a  particular  country. 

FAUNS  (/aunt  .*  Lot.),  rural  deities,  among 
the  Romans,  represented  with  horns  on 
their  heads,  sharp  pointed  ears,  and  the  rest 
of  their  bodies  like  goats.  They  were  the 
mythological  demi-frods  of  woods  and  fo- 
rests, and  hence  were  called  sj/lvan  deities. 

FAUX  JOUR  (a  false  light :  Fr.),  a  term 
used  in  the  fine  arts,  and  signifying  that  a 
picture  is  placed  so  that  the  light  falls  upon 
it  in  a  direction  differing  from  that  in 
which  the  painter  has  represented  the  light 
as  thrown  upon  the  objects  it  represents; 
or  that  it  is  covered  with  a  bright  glare, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  properly  diatin- 
gulsbed. 

FAWN  C/oon,  from  fauve,  fbwn-coloured : 
Fr.),  a  young  deer ;  a  buck  or  doe  of  the 
first  year. 

FE'ALTT  ifidelitaa,  faithfulness:  Lot.), 
in  Feudal  Law,  an  oath  taken  on  the  ad- 
mittance of  any  tenant,  to  be  true  to  the 
lord  of  whom  he  held  his  land.  Under  i.he 
feudal  system  of  tenures,  every  vassal  or 
tenant  was  bound  to  be  true  and  faithful 
to  his  lord,  and  to  defend  him  against  hla 
enemies ;  the  tenant  was  called  a  liege  man, 
the  land  a  liege  fee,  and  the  superior  a  liege 
lord. 

FEASTS  or  FESTIVALS  (feativUas,  a 
festival :  Lot),  In  a  religious  sense,  anni- 
versary times  of  feasting  and  thanksgiving, 
such  as  Christmas,  Easter,  ice— —Among 
Christians,  they  were  observed  in  the 
church  from  the  very  beginning.  But,  in 
process  of  time,  thd  number  became  Iucod- 
veniently  great.  The  English  church  retains 
only  the  Nativity,  Circumcision,  Epiphany, 
the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Christ ;  the  purification  and  annunciation  of 
the  Virgin ;  Whit-Sunday,  Trinity  Sunday, 
thefestivalsofthemostremarkableapostles 
and  evangelists,  and  All-Saints.  Festivals 
are  ei  ther  movable  or  immovable.  The  former 
depend  on  Easter :  the  latter  are  assigned 
to  fixed  days. 

FEASTS  OF  THE  AN'CIENTa  These 
were  conducted  with  great  ceremony.  The 
guests  wore  white  garments,  decorated 
themselves  with  garlands,  and  often  anoini;- 
ed  the  head,  beard,  and  breast  with  fragrant 
olla  The  bnnqueting-room  was  also  often 
adorned  with  garlands;  and  rosea  were 
hung  over  the  table,  as  the  emblem  of 
silence :  hence  the  common  phrase,  to  com- 
municate a  thing  mb  rosA  (under  the  roaeX 
The  luxurious  Romans  drank  out  of  cry* 
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tal,  amber,  and  the  costly  murra  (a  kind  of 
porcelain  Introduced  by  Poropey),  as  well  as 
onyx,  beryl,  and  elegantly  wroaght  gold, 
set  with  precious  stones.  After  tbe  meal 
was  ended,  flute-players,  female  singers, 
dancers,  and  buffoons  of  all  kinds,  amused 
the  guests ;  or  the  guests  themselves  joined 
In  various  sports  and  games. 

FEATH'BBS  (feder:  GerX  consist  of  a 
tnbe,  a  shaft,  and  barbs  or  vanes.  The  tube 
is  a  hoUow,  transparent,  homy  cylinder;  the 
shaft  is  elastic,  and  contains  a  white,  dry, 
and  very  light  pith ;  the  barbs,  which  run  in 
a  aniform  direction  and  cover  each  side  of 
the  shaft,  are  broad  on  one  side  and  narrow 
on  the  other :  the  barbuies  are  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  barbs.  The  feathers  of 
birds  are  j)erIodicAUy  changed,  which  is 
called  movMng.  When  part  of  a  feather 
is  cut  off  it  does  not  grow  again ;  and  a  bird 
whose  wings  have  been  clipped  remains  in 
that  state  till  the  next  moulting  season, 
when  the  old  stumps  are  shed,  and  new 
feathers  are  produced.  Chemically  analyzed, 
feathers  seem  to  possess  nearly  the  same 
constituents  as  hair.— They  may  be  consi- 
dered as  of  four  kinds:  1.  quills,  or  the 
feathers  of  the  wings;  2.  those  which 
cover  the  body ;  3.  the  down  which  grows 
close  to  the  skin ;  and  4.  the  long  ones  of 
tbe  tail.  The  goose,  the  turkey,  and  the 
crow  supply  those  of  the  first  description, 
employed  in  writing.  The  down  of  the  swan 
is  sometimes  made  Into  muffs  and  other 
articles  of  dress.  Goose  feathers  are  most 
esteemed  for  beds :  and  they  are  best  when 
plucked  from  the  living  bird,  which  is  done, 
very  Inhumanly,  thrice  a  year,  viz.  in  the 
spring,  midsummer,  and  beginning  of  har- 
vest. The  plumage  of  the  eider-duck,  called 
eider-down,  possesses  in  a  superior  degree 
all  the  good  qualities  of  goose  down,  but 
should  be  used  only  as  a  eoveritio  to  beds, 
since  much  pressure  destroys  its  elasticity. 

Feathers  make  a  considerable  article  in 

commerce,  particularly  those  of  the  ostrich, 
heron,  swan,  peacock,  turkey,  goose,  and 
duck.  They  also  afford  a  source  of  employ- 
ment to  the  artisans  who  prepare  them 
for  female  use,  or  for  military  purposes. 

Ostrich  feathers   are  imported  from 

Algiers,  Tunis,   Alexandria,   Madagascar, 

FEB'RIFUGB  (fOxris,  a  fever :  and  fugo, 
I  drive  away :  Lai.),  in  Medicine,  an  appclla* 
tion  given  to  such  medicines  as  mitigate 
or  remove  a  fever. 

FEB'RUART  (febmum.  In  the  Sabine 
language,  a  purification),  the  second  month 
of  the  year,  reckoning  from  January.  Feb- 
ruary derived  its  name  from  the  Februa,  a 
feast  held  by  tbe  Romans  on  the  16th  of 
this  month,  in  honour  uf  Lupercus,  the  god 
of  fertility,  and  as  a  purification  of  the  land. 
In  a  common  year  it  consists  of  only  28  days, 
but  in  the  bissextile  year  it  has  29,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intercalary  day  then  added  to  it. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  (,/<Bdus,  a 
league :  Lot.),  one  that  consists  of  several 
independent  provinces  or  states,  united 
under  one  head;  but  the  extent  to  which 
such  states  give  up  their  individual  rights 
may  be  very  different,  although,  as  relates 
lo  general  politics,  they  lisve  one  common 


interest,  and  agree  to  be  governed  by  one 
and  the  same  principle.  The  United  States 
of  America  afford  an  example  of  this  form 
of  government. 

FEE,  ESTATE  IN  (feoh,  cattle :  Sax.,  be- 
cause the  only  property  in  very  early  states 
of  society).  In  Law,  properly  signifies  an  In- 
heritable estate  In  land,  held  of  some  su- 
perior or  lord  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  allodium,  which  is  an 
absolute  property  in  land.  It  Is  tbe  theory 
of  the  English  law  that  all  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom,  except  the  royal  domains,  are 
held  in  fee,  or  by  a  tenure,  of  some  snperinr 
lord,  the  absolute  or  allodial  property  being 
only  In  the  king ;  so  that  all  the  tenures  are 
strictly  feudal.  The  most  ample  estate  a 
person  can  have  is  that  of  fee-simple,  or  one 
which  he  holds  to  himf>elf  and  his  heirs 
general,  both  lineal  and  collateral,  male 
and  female ;  and  such  an  estate  can  be  had 
only  in  property  that  is  inheritable,  and  of 
a  permanent  nature.  Fee  condOiondl,  or  fee- 
simple  conditional,  is  when  tbe  estate  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs  Is  qualified  by  a  condition 
or  limitation,  such  as  his  paying  a  certain 
sum  of  money  on  a  stipulated  day,  &o.  But 
it  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  a  limi- 
tation, in  the  form  of  donation  to  some 
particular  heirs ;  as,  the  heirs  of  his  body. 

Fbe-Farm,  a  kind  of  tenure  without 

homage,  fealty,  or  other  service,  except  that 
mentioned  in  the  feoffment;  which  was 
usually  the  full  rent.  The  nature  of  this 
tenure  was,  that  if  the  rent  was  in  arrear 
or  unpaid  for  two  years,  the  feoffor  or 
his  heirs  might  have  an  action  for  tbe  re- 
covery of  his  lands.  No  grant  In  fee-farm 
can  now  be  made. 

FE&L'ERS  (.fahlen,  to  feel :  Oer.\or  Pai<- 
Pi,  in  Entomology,  short  jointed  processes 
proceeding  from  tbe  mouth,  and  very  con- 
spicuous in  some  insects.  They  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  antennas,  which  arc 
jointed  bodies,  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
head. 

FEELING  (flihlend :  Oer.\  one  of  the  five 
physical  senses,  by  which  we  obtain  the 
ideas  of  solid,  hard,  soft,  rough,  hot,  cold, 
wet,  dry,  and  other  tangible  qual  1  ties.  Th  is 
sense  is  the  coarsest,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  the  surest  of  the  five ;  it  is  besides  the 
most  universaL  We  see  and  hear  with  small 
portions  of  oar  body,  but  we  feel  with  all. 
Nature  has  bestowed  that  general  sensation 
wherever  there  are  nerves,  and  they  are 
everywhere,  where  there  is  life.  AH  the 
nervous  solids,  while  animated  by  their 
fluids,  have  this  general  sensation  ;  but  the 
papill89  in  the  skin,  those  of  the  fingers  In 
particular,  have  it  in  a   more   exquisite 

FEINT  (feigned:  Fr.),  in  Military  tac- 
tics, an  attack  made  to  conceal  the  true  one. 

FE'LID^  (felis,  a  cat :  Lot.),  a  family  of 
carnivorous  mammals,  including  the  lion, 
tiger,  leopard,  jaguar,  lynx,  cat,  and  other 
animals.  In  this  family  the  organs  of  de> 
struction  reach  their  highest  development 
They  are  strong  and  agile,  armed  with  sharp 
talons  and  teeth,  set  in  powerful  jaws. 

FEL'LOES  (felge:  Dan.),  the  pieces  oi 
wood  which  form  the  circumference  or  cir 
cular  part  of  a  wheel. 
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IfEL'LOW  (felow:  8ax.\  a  saperior 
member  of  a  college.  Fellows  are,  in 
genertUt  graduates ;  and.  In  most  cases,  are 
obliged  to  almndon  their  fellowships  at  a 
certain  time,  if  they  do  not  take  orders : 
there  are,  however,  lay  fellowships.  Fel- 
lowships are  vacated  by  the  marriage  of 
the  holder.  In  some  colleges,  there  is  a 
distinction,  in  point  of  emolument,  be- 
tween $enicr  and  junior  feUows.  Fellowships 
are  very  various  in  value,  some  being  worth 
lOOZ.  per  annum,  or  less,  and  others  6001. ; 
the  average  is  from  1501.  to  8001.— The  mem- 
bers of  most  societies  incorporated  by 
charter  for  the  prosecution  of  some  branch 
of  science  are  usually  styled  fellows. 

FELT/OWSHIP  (same  deriv.),  in  Arith- 
metic, a  rule  by  which  the  loss  and  gain  of 
each  particular  person  in  a  joint-stock  con- 
cern is  discovered. 

FE1iO-D£-SE  (a  felon  with  reference  to 
himself :  Mod.  Lot.),  in  Law,  a  person  who, 
being  of  sound  mind,  and  of  the  age  of 
discretion,  wilfully  causes  his  own  death. 
The  goods  and  chattels  of  a  felo-de-ae  are 
forfeited  to  the  king;  but  the  coroner's 
jury,  summoned  to  Inquire  into  the  cause 
of  death,  Ac,  frequently  saves  the  for^ 
feiture,  by  finding  a  verdict  of  lunacy,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
person  in  his  senses  to  do  a  thing  so  con- 
trary to  nature.  Formerly,  persons  com- 
mitting suicide  were  buried  in  the  high- 
way, with  a  stake  driven  through  the  heart : 
at  present,  the  law  requires  that  their  inter* 
ment  shall  take  place  in  a  burial-groimd, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  at 
night. 

FEL'ONT  (felon,  a  felon  :  Pr. ;  from  /el  : 
Abb.),  oomprehends  all  crimes  which,  at 
common  law,  occasion  the  forfeiture  of 
lands  and  goods;  and  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  it  Includes  treason,  though,  in 
common  language,  it  is  not  understood  to 
do  so.  Its  panlshment,  unless  otherwise 
marked  out,  is  death.  The  principal  species 
of  felony  are :— I.  Murder,  manslaughter, 
rape,  and  other  serious  crimes  against  the 
person.  3.  Larceny.  8.  Embezzlement. 
4.  Burglary.  S.  Malicious  injury  to  pro- 
perty, such  as  arson,  riotous  demolition  of 
churches,  houses,  &e.  6.  Forgery.  7.  Many 
oifenees  of  a  public  nature. 

PBL'SPAB  or  FELD'SPAR  (feldgpath, 
literally  fleld-spar:  Oer.),  a  mineral  eora- 
potmd  of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash,  with 
traces  of  lime,  and  often  of  oalde  of  Iron. 
It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite, 
Is  softer  than  quartz,  and  usually  white, 
greyish,  or  reddish.  The  general  figure 
of  the  numerous  crystals  of  felspar  Is  an 
oblique  prism,  with  unequally  produced 
planes,  whose  number  varies  from  four  to 
ten.  These  prisms  are  terminated  by  sum- 
mits, ordinarily  composed  of  two'large  cul- 
minating faces,  and  several  smaller  faces, 
which  seem  to  obey  no  constant  law  of 
arrangement:  hence  it  results,  that  the 
forms  of  felspar  are  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  any  to  understand  and  describe. 
Common  felspar,  in  which  potash  is  the  pre- 
dominant alkali,  is  often  called  orthocUue. 
Where  soda  is  the  predominant  alkali,  it 
baa  received  the  name  of  otMte.    In  the 


variety  called  Labradorfte,  there  is  from 
8  to  11  per  cent,  of  lime  present  A  fourth 
variety  is  termed  oligoelase.  lu  its  decom- 
posed state,  felspar  furnishes  the  pe(imf««, 
or  Gomish  stone,  so  much  used  in  the 
porcelain  and  best  pottery  manufactures. 

FELT  (/12s:  Oer.),  coarse  wool,  fur,  or 
hair,  matted  together  in  a  peculiar  vray, 
and  used  in  the  making  of  hate,  &&  The 
method  of  working  up  such  materials  into 
a  species  of  cloth,  independently  of  either 
spinning  or  weaving,  is  called  feUing,  and 
consists  in  causing  the  hairs  to  interlace 
with  each  other,  which  they  readily  do  by 
virtue  of  their  tendency  to  curl,  and  of  the 
minute  serratures  with  which  they  are 
ringed  throughout  their  length.  For  this 
purpose,  they  are  intimately  mixed  to- 
gether by  the  operation  of  botoing,  which 
Is  effected  by  means  of  the  vibrations  of 
an  elastic  string,  the  rapid  alternations  of 
whose  motion  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
remove  all  irregular  knots  and  adhesions 
among  the  fibres,  and  to  dispose  them  in  a 
very  light  and  uniform  mass.  This,  vrhen 
pressed  under  cloths  and  leather,  readily 
unites  into  a  fabric  of  s«)me  firmness ;  and 
this  is  brought  to  the  proper  shape  by  ya- 
rlous  subsequent  operations. 

FELUCrOA  (7b>2.),a  small  vessel,  carrying 
two  masts,  and  propelled  by  oars  and  sails. 
Also,  small  war-boats.  Feluccas  are  used 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

FErMALE  SCREW,  a  screw,  the  apiral 
thread  of  which  Is  cut  on  the  Inner  surface 
of  a  hollow  cylinder. 

FEME  (X>'V'ERT  (femme  eouverte,  a  shel- 
tered woman  :  Fr.),  in  Law,  a  married 
woman  who  is  under  covert  of  her  hua- 
band.  By  the  common  law  of  England,  the 
legal  capacity  of  a  woman  to  contract,  or 
sue  and  be  sued,  separately,  ceases  on  her 
marriage ;  and  her  husband  liecomes  ao- 
countable  for  her  debts  existing  at  that 

time. Fbicb  solk,  a  single  woman 

Fbxb-solb  hxrorastt,  a  woman  who  cap> 
ries  on  trade  alone,  or  without  her  hus- 
band. 

FEM'ORAL  {femurt  the  thigh  :  Lat.\  be- 
longing to  the  thigh ;  as,  the/vmoralnrtenr. 

FEN  (fenn:  8ax,),  a  portion  of  land,  in 
which  the  sub-soil  is  constantly  saturated 
with  water,  and  the  surface  liable  to  be 
ovcrfiowed  In  spring  and  autumn.  The  soli 
is  generally  dark  and  rich,  and  produces 
bushy  crops  of  grass  and  com.  Fens  can 
seldom  be  drained  naturally;  but  when  this 
is  done  by  machinery,  they  are  highly  pro- 
ductive. Windmills  were  formerly  much 
employed  in  draining  them;  but  steam  1« 
now  preferred,  as  most  to  tie  depended  on. 

FEN'CING  (dt/ewie :  J¥.),  the  art  of  usln^ 
skilfully  a  sword  or  foil,  either  in  attack  or 
defence.  In  practising  this  art,  foils  or 
thin  swords  are  used,  which,  being  blunted 
or  covered  at  the  points,  and  bending 
readily,  are  harmless. 

FEN'DERS  {d^fendre,  to  defend:  !>.),  a 
sea  term  for  pieces  of  old  cable,  Ac,  hung 
over  the  sides  of  a  ship,  to  prevent  Injur* 
from  contact  with  other  snips. 

FEKES'TRA  (a  window:  LaL\  In  Ana- 
tomy, a  term  applied  to  two  openlngrs,  or 
foraminat  within  the  ear,  distinguished  by 
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the  namei  of   the  ot«1  end  the  round 
feneetra 

FBN'NBL  (JlenauU:  JFV.),  the  common 
name  of  the  Anathum/Bmieutum,  an  urabelll- 
feroQB  plant,  with  a  peculiar  fnt«rance.  It 
Is  wild  in  Bnerland. 

FBO'DUM.  FB'OD,  Of  FBUD  (/MUm,  a 
flef :  Mod.  Lat^,  In  Feudal  Law,  the  right 
which  the  Taaul  had  to  use  and  take  the 
proflta  of  laud.  Ao.,  renderiufr  to  hla  lord 
such  feea,  datles,  and  aerrloes  aa  belonged 
to  military  tenure.  But  the  actual  pro- 
perty In  ic  always  remained  to  the  lord. 

FBOFF'MBNT  (M  a  flef :  JVO.  the  old 
common  law  method  of  conveying  lands 
to  another  in  /m,  that  is,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  by  delivery  of  seisin,  and 
possession  of  the  estate  granted.  The  giver 
is  called  the  ttoffw^  and  the  person  who  is 
thus  invested  is  called  tbe/sq^aa.  This  mode 
of  conveyance  is  very  seldom  used. 

FB'fLfi  (wild  beasts:  Lat.\  in  Zoology, 
an  order  of  mammals,  including  tlie  rap*' 
ctous  beasts,  or  those  that  subsist,  more  or 
less  exclusively,  on  the  Hesh  of  other  ani- 
mals. They  are  characterised  by  the  pos- 
session of  <Ne<sor«,  eanm«.  and  niolar  teeth, 
and  unguioulate  extremities,  without  an 
opposite  thumb  on  the  forefoot,  but  with 
the  power  of  rotation  in  the  forearm.  It 
includoa  Ave  families:  ViXUiat  the  cat- 
tribe;  Uraida,  the  bears;  Talpida,  the 
moles:  Maeropida,  the  kangaroos;  and 
P/toeida,  the  seals. 

FB'RiB  NATU'RA  (of  a  savage  nature : 
Lot.),  In  Law,  beasts  and  birds  that  are 
wild :  aa  foxes,  hares,  wild  ducks,  &&,  in 
which  no  person  can  claim  any  property. 

FBRA'LIA  (£at).  In  Antiquity,  a  festival 
observed  among  the  Romans  in  February, 
in  honour  of  the  manet  of  their  deceased 
friends  and  relations.  During  the  cere> 
mony,  which  consisted  in  makiug offerings 
at  their  gravea,  marriages  were  forbidden, 
and  the  temples  of  the  divinities  shut  up. 
Tliey  fancied  that,  wh  lie  this  festival  lasted, 
departed  spirits  suffered  no  pains  in  hell, 
but  were  permitted  to  wander  about  their 
graves,  and  feast  upon  the  meats  prepared 
for  them. 

•  FBR  DB  FOUBCHBTTB  (an  iron  fork : 
Pr.),  in  Heraldry,  a  cross,  having  at  each 
end  a  forked  iron,  like  that  formerly  used 
by  soldiers  to  rest  their  guns  on. 

FB'RIA  (Lot),  a  term  applied,  in  the  Ro- 
man Oatholie  breviary,  to  the  several  days 
of  the  week ;  thus,  Monday  is  the  ferta  «»• 
eunda,  Tuesday  the  feria  tortio,  and  so  on. 

FB'RIiB  {Lot.),  in  Roman  Antiquity,  holi- 
days, or  days  upon  which  no  business  was 
transacted.  The/orto  were  either  PuMiem 
or  PrivtUm,  the  latter  being  observed  only 
by  femlliCB  or  individuala  The  Feria  Pub- 
Uem  were  divided  into  Feria  StatlMBt  or 
stated  festivals ;  Ftrim  OonetpHvmt  or  mov- 
able feaate ;  and  Firta  /eifMroMiMB,  or  oo- 
eaalonal  festivals,  enjoined  by  the  consuls, 
or  other  magistrates,  on  some  public  ocev 
Sinn.  The  FcHcB  £aMw«,  kept  on  Mount 
Albanus  by  the  thirty  Latin  towns,  were 
Feria  Ooneeptiva,  and  were  obaerved  by  the 
eonsola  before  they  set  out  for  their  pro- 
vlnceai  The  JVrto  Nundina  were  days  In 
whleb  the  country  people  assembled,  and 


exposed  their  commodities  for  sale— so 
called  on  aoooimt  of  being  held  every  ninth 
day.  They  were,  for  aflong  time  at  least. 
dJM  AuM,  or  those  on  which  business  oould 
be  transacted,  for  the  iieople  only ;  bat,  for 
the  patricians,  they  were  d<s«  wtfuati,  or 
holidays 

FERMBNTATION  (/ermento,  I  ferment : 
£afj,  a  peculiar  change  to  which  ceruin 
complex  organio  bodies  are  liable,  under 
the  Inflnenoe  of  an  external  disturbing 
force.  If  to  a  solution  of  sugar  there  be 
added  a  little  blood,  flour,  pasts,  or  other 
putresclble  aiotlsed  matter,  termenutiun 
will  set  in,  and  the  sugar  will  be  converted 
into  aloohol,  carbonic  acid  being  at  the 
same  time  disengaged.  Nothing  acts  more 
powerfully  as  an  exciter  of  fermentation 
than  yeaat— the  matter  tlirown  off  by  liecr 
when  fermenting.  A  certain  amount  of 
heat  is  required,  and  the  presence  of  at- 
mospherlo  air  Is  necessary  at  the  com- 
mencement. In  making  wine  the  vegetable 
albumen  of  the  roust  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  thus  excites  the  action 
of  fermentation  in  the  sugar  of  the  juice, 
which  beoomea  changed  into  alcohol.  In 
brewing,  the  liquor  in  which  malted  grain 
has  been  infused  is  caused  to  ferment  by 
the  addition  of  yeast,  and  this  results  in  the 
conversion  of  the  saccharine  liquor  into 
beer.  In  this  ease,  however,  the  fermentsp 
tion  Is  not  allowed  to  run  its  full  course. 
The  beer  Is  drawn  off  Into  casks  at  a  par- 
ticular stage  of  the  fermenting  action,  and 
a  very  slow  fermentation  afterwards  goes 
on.  which  charges  the  liquor  with  carbonic 
acid.  Fermentation  is  also  made  use  of  In 
preparing  the  weak  spirit  from  grain,  which 
is  afterwards  distilled  Into  what,  when  reo- 
tifled  and  flavoured,  is  called  gin.  The  pre- 
ceding are  cases  of  aleohoUe  or  vinmu  fer- 
mentation. AceUnu  fermentation  takes 
place  if  weak  aloohol  be  mixed  with  a  little 
yeast,  or  other  asotlsed  organio  matter, 
liable  to  putreftr,  and  be  then  exposed  to  the 
air.  Oxygen 'is  absorbed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  aloohol  is  converted  into 
acetic  acid  or  vinegar.  Oarbonio  acid  Is  not 
disengaged  during  thisfermentation.  Vine- 
gar Is  usually  made  either  from  wine  by 
spontaneous  aeidlflcation,  assisted  by  a 
temperature  of  about  80°  F.,  or  from  a  kind 
of  beer  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

FBRNS  (/Sam  ;  Ang.  An.),  the  Altess  of 
botanists,  an  order  ef  ciyptogamie  planta, 
of  which  examples  occur  in  aU  parts  of  the 
world.  The  great  majority  have  short  stems, 
which  creep  upon  or  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  but  in  some  regions,  such  aa 
New  Zealand,  a  trunk  rises  to  the  height  of 
several  feet,  rough  with  the  stalks  of 
withered  fronds  (leaves),  and  bearing  green 
fronds  at  the  summit,  so  as  to  resemble  in 
some  degree  a  small  palm.  The  shapes  of 
the  fronds  are  very  varied:  some  are  entire, 
others  much  divided.  The  reproductive 
organs  are  borne  on  the  back  of  the  frond 
or  at  the  margin,  and  consist  of  oollcctlons 
of  spore  cases  containing  spores,  which  are 
the  true  seeds,  minute  aa  dust  The  spore 
eases  are  usually  surrounded  by  an  elastic 
ring,  by  the  bursting  of  which,  when  ripe, 
the  spores  are  thrown  into  the  air.   Ferns 
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■re  of  little  nae  In  any  pcrfnt  of  Tlev,  bat 
for  the  sake  of  their  degant  fkx>ndB  they  are 
mach  ealtlTated  In  greenhoaBea,  and  in 
those  small  glaas  cases  called  Wardlan,  after 
their  inrentor.  From  the  neatness  with 
which  the  dried  fronds  can  be  arrmnged 
npon  iM4>er,  dried  eollections  are  common. 
In  Great  Britain,  ahont  45  species  haTe  been 
found  belonging  to  19  genera.  The  world 
eontains  probablj  3,000  specfea. 

FER'RBT  (furti:  Fr.\  the  Piaforis  Fwro  at 
natnraliBts,  a  blood-tiiirstT  animal  of  the 
weasel  tribe  (JTiisteitde).  ft  is  a  naclre  <tf 
Africa^  bat  has  been  domesticated  with  ns 
for  the  porpoae  of  killing  rabbits  and  rata. 
It  has  white  far  and  red  eyes. 

FBBIUC  (ferrum.  Iron :  LmL\  pertaining 

to  or  extracted  from  iron Fbrmo  Acid, 

an  scid  composed  of  mie  eqalralent  of  iron 
united  to  three  of  oxygen. 

FBBRIOAL'CITB  0^errKm.iron ;  and  ealx, 
lime :  LeU^,  in  Mineralogy,  a  species  of  cal- 
careooB  earth  or  limestone,  combined  with 
a  large  amount  of  iron. 

FER'RILITE  (ferrum.  Iron:  LaL;  and 
I<tAos,a  stone :  <7r.).  In  Mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  trap,  containing  iron  in  the  state  of 
oxide. 

FERROCT'AEriDB,  In  Chemistry,  a  com- 
pound ot  ferrocifanogen  and  a  base. 

FERBOOYAN'OGBN,  in  Chemistry,  a 
radical,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  iron  and 
three  cyanogen;  known,  in  combination 
with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  tM/erroeyanide 
of  hydrogen,  or  hydroferrocyanie  acid ;  and 
with  two  atoms  of  potash,  as  ferroeyan- 
ide  of  poUusitoH,  or  yellow  prusslate  of 
potash. 

FERROSILTOATR.  in  Chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  ferrosilicic  acid,  with  a  base :  a 
substance  analagous  to  a  mlt. 

FERROSILI'CIC,  in  Chemistry,  a  term 
designating  a  compound  of  iron  and  silex. 

FBRRU'GINOUS  (ferrugineua:  Lai),  of 
the  colour  of  rnst  or  oxide  of  iron. 

FBR17LA  (a  rod :  Lat),  in  Eccleslastiral 
EistoiTf  a  lAaee  in  which  the  audienUa 
were  kept.  It  was  separated  from  the 
church,  which  such  persons  were  not  al- 
lowed to  enter. Under  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, the/eruto  was  the  emperor's  sceptre,  as 
is  seen  on  a  variety  of  medals :  it  consisted 
of  a  long  stem,  or  shank,  and  a  flat  square 

head. FntVLA,  in  Botany,  a  genua  of 

umbeUlferous  plants,  known  as  giant  fen- 
nel. Asafoetida  is  the  dried  milky  juice  of 
several  of  the  species. 

FBR'ULiEB  (Xa£.),in  Surgery,  splinters  or 
chips  of  different  matter,  as  of  wood,  bark, 
leather,  paper,  Ac.  The  term  is  applied  also 
to  bones  that  have  been  disjointed,  when 
they  are  set  again. 

FESOENNI'NB  YBR'SES  (from  F^temnia, 
a  city  of  Etruria),  among  the  Romans,  a 
kind  of  extemporary  dialogue.  In  which 
the  performers,  using  a  gross  and  rustic 
kind  bf  raillery,  reproached  each  other,  as 
well  as  their  audience,  with  their  vices  and 
foibles.  Though  they  are  said  to  have  re- 
ceived their  name  from  the  town  where  this 
species  of  rade  poetry  was  first  used,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  were  peculiar  to  any 
one  locality.  Under  cover  of  them  much 
Indecency   prevailed;   and  the   emperor 


Angnstos  prohibited  them,  as  tending  to 
corrupt  the  public  morals. 
!  FBSSB  {faada,  a  wide  belt :  £at),  in  He- 
raldry, one  of  the  nine  honoorable  ordi- 
■arlea,  consisting  of  a  line  or  belt  drawn 
directly  acroes  the  shield,  from  side  to  side, 
and  containing  the  third  part  of  it.  When 
llgnres  are  contained  within  the  breadth  of 
the  fesse,  it  is  said  to  be  chaiged,  and  they 
are  said  to  be  te  /ssml  When  a  fesse  does 
notextendtothe  sides  of  the  escutcheon. 
it  Is  said  to  be  eotiped.  The  diminutives 
of  a  fease  are  the  bar,  the  doset,  and  the 
bontlsL  A  fesse.  with  a  bamlet  on  each  side 
of  it,  is  said  to  be  eaUaed.  A  fesse  removed 
to  the  top  of  the  escutcheon  is  termed  a 
cMq^.  and  is  considered  an  honourable  aug- 
mentation.  FKS8B  PoxsT,  the  exact  cen- 
tre ot  the  escutcheon. Fbssbwats,  or 

m  /bms,  denotes  abyihing  borne  in  the 
way  of  a  feate:  that  is,  in  a  rank  across 

the  middle  of  the  shield. Parts  pbk 

FBSSB.  a  parting  across  the  middle  of  the 
shield,  from  side  to  side,  through  the /esse 
poimt. 

FBSTIYALa   CSee  Feasts.! 

FESTOON  {fatan:  Frd,  in  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  ftc,  an  ornament  representing 
flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves,  gracefully  Inter- 
mixed or  twisted  together;  suspended  at 
the  ends,  and  falling  down  In  the  form  of 
an  Inverted  arch. 

FBSTU'OA  (a  stem  :  Xot),  in  Botany,  a 
genus  of  perennial  grasses,  known  as 
fescue  grass. 

FirriCHiaM  or  FBT^CISM.  the  worship 
of  idols  among  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
among  whom  fetich  is  a  name  by  which  an 
Idol  Is  designated.  They  believe  that  the 
household  or  family/etich  narrowly  inspects 
the  conductof  every  individual  In  the  house, 
and  rewards  or  punishes  each  according  to 
his  deserts. 

FBT'LOCK  (for  fool-lock),  a  tuft  of  hair 
that  grows  behind  the  pastern  joint  in  the 
feet  of  many  horses. 

FEUD  (Jehda:  Oer.),  an  Inveterate  quar- 
rel between  families,  or  parties  In  a  state. 
The  word  Is  not  applicable  to  wars  between 
different  nations. 

FBU'DAL  SYSTEM  (feodnm,  a  flef :  Mod. 
LaL),  a  form  of  government  anciently  sub- 
sisting In  Europe,  and  which  was  fully  con- 
solidated In  the  beginning  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. It  forms  the  basis  of  many  modem 
customs,  and  our  law  of  real  property  -was 
moulded  with  reference  to  it,  and  bears  to 
this  day  the  strongest  marks  of  its  orisrln. 
With  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  system, 
it  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  military 
customs  of  the  Celtic  or  northern  nations, 
known  by  the  names  of  Qoths,  Vandals, 
Pranks,  Huns,  and  Lombards,  who  overran 
Europe  on  the  declension  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  brought  It  with  them  from  the 
countries  out  of  which  they  emigrated  :  it 
was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
According  to  the  feudal  scheme,  a  Ticto- 
rlous  leader  took  possession  of  a  country  as 
supreme  lord,  and  then  allotted  consider- 
able portions  of  It,  called/soda, yi^s  or/eu<l«, 
to  his  principal  officers,  who  In  their  tnm 
divided  their  possessions  amoiAg  their  Infe- 
riors ;  and  the  condition  upon  which  tlicee 
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1b  nearly  of  a  trlangnlar  figure,  and  stands 
parallel  to,  but  distinct  from,  the  tihia. 
Also  a  brooch,  used  both  by  men  and  women 
amongst  the  ancient  Romans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fastening  their  scarves  or  cicaics. 
It  eonslsted  of  a  pin  and  a  curved  portion. 

FfCUS  (a  fig :  Lot),  in  Botany,  a  large 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  UrHccuxa,  in- 
cluding the  common  flg  (F.  eariea),  the 
Banyan  (F.  indiea\  and  the  Plpul,  or  Sacred 
Fig  of  India  (F.  religiosa).  Some  yield 
caoutchouc  of  the  finest  quality :  the  Fictta 
BlagHea  is  particularly  remarkable  for  It. 
Though  the  ordinary  flg  is  so  agreeable  a 
fruit,  the  milky  juice  of  the  tree  is  acrid, 
and  of  the  same  nature,  though  less  intense 
in  its  properties,  as  the  Ficua  toaeiearia^ 
Dwnonsm,  &&,  which  receive  their  names 
from  their  venomous  qualities.  *  The  spe- 
cies of  flg  in  hot  countries,'  says  Dr.  Ltud- 
ley, '  often  constitute  vast  forests,  and  have 
generally  very  thick  trunks  with  extremely 
strong  branches,  and  a  prodigious  crown. 
Travellers  say  that  the  colossal  flg  trees  are 
among  the  most  grateful  presents  of  nature 
to  hot  countries ;  the  shade  of  their  magni- 
ficent head  refreshing  the  traveller  when 
he  reposes  under  their  incredibly  wide 
spreading  branches  and  dark  shining  fo- 
liage.' 

FIEF  (?yOi  a  fee ;  an  estate  held  of  a  su- 
perior on  condition  of  military  service. 
[See  Fbubai.  Stbtbm.] 

FIELD,  in  Heraldry,  tiie  tincture,  or 
combination  of  tinctures,  which  forms  the 

grouad  of  the  escutcheon. In  Military 

tactics,  the  ground  chosen  for  any  battle. 
— T-In  Painting,  the  ground  or  blank  space 
on  which  anything  may  be  drawn. 

FIELDTARB,  the  Turdua  pUarU,  a  mi- 
gratory bird  of  the  thrush  -kind.  It  passes 
the  summer  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  visits  Great  Britain  in  winter. 

FIELD-MAR'SHAL,  the  highest  military 

rank    in    England. Fibld-ofviger,  a 

military  ofllcer  above  the  rank  of  a  captain, 

as  a  major  or  colonel. Fibld-colours, 

in  War.  small  flags  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
square,  which  are  used  by  the  quarter- 
master-general, for  marking  out  the  ground 

for  the  squadrons  and  battalions. Field- 

PIB0B8,  small  C4Uinons,fmm  three  to  twelve- 
pounders,  carried  along  with  an  army  in  the 

field. Fibld>works,   in    Fortification, 

those  thrown  up  In  besieging  a  fortressj  or 
by  the  besieged  to  defend  the  place. 

FI'ERI  FA'CIAS  (quod  /leri  fadas  de 
bonU,  that  you  cause  the  sum  or  debt  to  be 
made  from  the  goods :  Lai.\  In  Law,  a  judi- 
cial writ,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  levy 
the  debt  or  damages  on  the  goods  of  one 
against  whom  judgment  has  been  had  in 
an  action  of  debt. 

FIFTEENTH,  an  ancient  tribute  or  tax 
laid  upon  cities,  boroughs,  &c:,  through  all 
England, and  so  termed  becaiisc  Itamouutod 
to  a  fifteenth  irart  o(  the  sum  at  which  each 
city  or  town  had  been  valued ;  or  it  was  a  fif- 
teenth of  every  man's  personal  estate,  ac- 
cording to  a  reasonable  estimate. In 

Music,  an  interval  of  two  octaves.  Also,  a 
stop  on  the  organ,  a  double  octave  above 
the  diapason. 

FIG  (yifftM :  Fr\  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree 


{Fietu  Cariea\  formed  of  a  fleshy  boUow 
lieduncle,  which  ttt  covered  inside  witn 
flowers  that  produce  small  one-seeded  nuta 
Figs  are  produced  abundantly  in  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  northern 
Africa.  They  are  of  on  oblong  shape,  and 
of  a  dark  purple  or  greenish  colour.  When 
ripe,  they  are  generally  dried  in  ovens  to 
preserve  them,  and  are  then  packed  very 
closely  in  the  small  chests  and  baskets  in 
which  we  Import  them.  Dried  figs,  with 
barley  bread,  are  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Greece  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

FIG'URAL,  or  FIGTJRATB  KUM'BERS 
(flgura,  a  figure :  Lot.),  such  as  do  or  may 
represent  some  geometrical  figure,  in  rela- 
tion to  which  they  are  always  considered  as 
triangiUar  numljers,  pentagonal  numbers, 
pyramidal  numbers,  &c. 

FIG'URATIVB  (same  deriv.\  a  term  ap- 
plied to  whatever  is  expressed  by  obscure 
resemblances ;  as  the  types  and  mysteries 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  Also  to  any  expression 
which  is  not  taken  in  its  primary  and  literal 
sense. 

FIG'URB  (iV.,  from  same  deriv.\  In  As- 
trology, a  description  of  the  disposition  of 
the  heavens  at  a  certain  hour,  in  which  the 
t>laces  of  the  planeta  and  stars  are  marked 
within  a  flffure  of  twelve  triangles,  called 

houses. FiGURB,  in  Geometry,  a  space 

bounded  on  all  sides,  either  by  lines  or  sur- 
faces. Or  the  representation  on  paper,  ^c, 
of  the  object  of  a  theorem  or  problem,  to 
render  its  demonstration  or  solution  more 
easy  to  be  understood ;  in  which  sense  it  is 

a  diagram. ^Fiourb,  in  Fortification,  the 

plan  of  any  fortified  place ;  or  the  interior 
polygon,  which,  when  the  sides  and  angles 
are  equal,  is  called  a  regular,  and,  when  un- 
equal, an  irregular  flgure. Fioubb,  in 

Rhetoric,  a  mode  of  speaking  or  writing,  in 
which  words  are  deflected  from  their  ordi- 
nary signification,  so  as  to  expreas  a  passion 
with  more  emphasis  and  beauty  than  by 
the  ordinary  way.  The  principal  figures  of 
Rhetoric  are  the  metaphor,  allegory,  simile, 
and  personification:  which,  with  their  fur- 
ther divisions  into  hyperbole,  climax,  anti- 
thesis, Ac  will  be  found  under  their  re- 
spective heads. Figurb,  In  Painting  and 

Designing,  the  representation  of  any  ani- 
mal, but  more  particularly  of  a  human 

being. Figures  (inaccurately  s(»  called). 

In  Arithmetic,  certain  characters  by  which 
we  denote  any  number.  They  are  more 
correctly  termed  digits. 

FIL'ACER  (/U,  a  thread  or  wire  :  FV.),  an 
officer  of  the  Common  Picas  and  Queen's 
Bench,  so  called  from  his  filing  the  write 
on  which  he  makes  out  processes. 

FIL'AMENT  (JUum,  a  thread :  LaL\  in 
Natural  History,  anything  slender,  like  a 
thread;  for  example,  the  support  of  the 
anther  in  a  flower. 

FILA'RIA  (same  deriv.\  a  genua  of  en- 
tOKoa,  having  long  slender  and  filiform 
bodies.  They  infest  even  insects  and  their 
larva,  as  well  as  the  larger  animals.  The 
species  most  dreaded  by  man  is  the  FUaria 
medinenaitt  or  Guinea-worm,  which  la  en- 
demic within  the  tropics  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
ai4d  entering  beneath  the  skin,  generally 
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of  the  teg,  sometimes  produces  the  most 
excmciatlng  pain.  Its  length  ▼aries  from 
six  inches  to  twelve  feet,  iwd  Its  body, 
which  Is  cylindrical,  is  nearly  of  a  uniform 
size  throughout. 

FILB  (jiU0 :  Ger.),  In  Mechanics,  a  well- 
known  instrument  formed  of  steel,  which  is 
cut  in  small  furrows,  and  used  In  smoothing 
and  polishing  metals.  Flies  are  called  by 
dilferent  names,  according  to  their  various 
degrees  of  fineness ;  and  are  also  distln- 
gulsbed  by  their  shape,  as  flat,  half-round, 
three-sqiuure,  four-square,  and  round. 

FILB  FISH,  so  called,  either  because  of 
the  skin  being  rough  and  cross-hatched, 
like  a  file,  or  because  the  first  spine  on  the 
buck  somewhat  resembles  a  file.  This  spine, 
when  erected,  can  be  secured  in  that  posi- 
tion by  the  second  spine,  which  has  a  pro- 
jection at  its  base,  locking  into  a  corre- 
sixinding  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  first. 
Until  the  hinder  spine  has  been  depressed, 
the  first  one  cannot  be  brought  down. 
Hence  the  fish  is  sometimes  called  the 
trigger-fish.  This  flsU,  which  belongs  to 
the  genus  Balistetit  lu  t)ie  order  of  Pleo- 
togncUMtl*  sometimes  taken  on  the  British 
coast,  but  more  frequently  lu  the  Aledl- 
terranean. 

FIL'ICICS  (ferns ;  LatO.   [Bee  Fbrxs.] 

FIL'IFORM  t/Uuf?t,  a  thread  ;  and  forma. 
a  form  :  LaL),  having  the  form  of  a  Uiread 
or  filament ;  as,  a  filiform  style  or  peduncle. 

FILXBT  UUet:  Fr.)t  In  Architecture,  a 
small  square  member,  ornament,  or  mould- 
ing, used  in  various  places,  but  generally 

as  a  corona  over  a  moulding. Among 

rnri>enters  and  joiners,  a  small  piece,  to 
which  lioards,  joists,  or  quarters  are  nailed. 

In  Heraldry,  a  kind  of  narrow  bordnre, 

which  runs  quite  round,  near  the  edge. 

FIL'LIBBO,  a  dress  reaching  only  to  the 
knees,  worn  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

PIL'LIGREE-WORK  (JUigrane  :  Fr.  ; 
from/Uttfn,  a  thread ;  and  granuiOt  a  grain : 
Lat.)t  a  delicate  and  elaborate  manufacture, 
primarily  executed  In  threads  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  lately  imitated  with  coloured 
and  gilt  paper,  in  Sumatra,  manufactures 
of  fllilgree-work  are  carried  to  very  great 
l)erfection.  In  China,  where  the  filiifirree  is 
clii(*Oy  of  sliver,  many  beautiful  articles  are 
produced.  Malta  has  also  a  celebrity  for 
articles  of  this  kind. 

FILTRATION  {filum,  a  thread ;  Lot— on 
account  of  the  liquid  passing  off  in  a 
slender  stream),  the  process  hy  which  a 
liquid  is  freed  from  solid  bodies  mixed  with 
it,  or  from  any  impurities  which  it  holds  In 
suspension,  by  passing  it  through  a  linen 
or  woollen  bag,  or  filtering  paper.  Various 
other  contrivances  have  also  been  invented 
for  purifying  muddy  and  putrid  water,  and 
rendering  It  fit  for  driuklng;  such  as  the 
use  of  a  porous  kind  of  stone,  sand,  char- 
C4')al,  h,c ;  and  numerous  patents  have  been 
olitained  for  filtering  apparatus,  some  of 
which  are  excellent. 

FIM'BRLA  (an  extremity;  £aC), appen- 
dages disposed  by  way  of  fringe  round  the 
bf)rder  of  anything.  Hence,  flmbriate  is  a 
term  used  in  Botany  for  fringed,  or  sur- 
rounded by  hairs ;  and  fimbriated,  in  He- 
raldry, Itan  epithet  for  an  ordinary,  with  a 


narrow  bordure  or  hem  of  another  tinc- 
ture. 

FI'NAL  OAU'SSS  (finaUe,  pertaining  to 
the  end;  and  catua,  a  cause:  Lot),  the 
purposes  or  ultimate  ends  in  view.  The 
^ffMent  cause  is  that  which  produces  the 
event  or  effect ;  the  final  eause  is  that  for 
which  anything  is  done. 

FINA'LB  {ftnaltt,  pertaining  to  the  end : 
LatOt  the  concluding  part  of  a  musical  com- 
position. In  Instrumental  pieces,  it  has 
most  usually  a  character  of  vivacity,  and 
requires  a  quick  movement  with  lively  per- 
formanee. 

FIMAN'OES  (Fr.),  In  Political  Beonomy, 
the  revenues  of  a  state.  The  Bnglish  sy»> 
tem  of  finance  rests  on  the  produce  of  the 
various  taxes  which  have  been  imposed  at 
different  periods,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
which,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection, together  with  a  few  small  items 
which  cannot  properly  be  called  taxes, 
forms  the  whole  of '  the  public  income. 
This  Income  is  annually  appropriated  to  the 
several  branches  of  the  national  expendi- 
ture: and  when,  in  consequence  of  any 
extraordinary  expenses,  it  is  known  that 
the  income  of  the  current  year  will  be  in- 
suRlcIent  to  meet  all  the  demands  upon  it, 
it  is  usual  to  borrow  the  sum  necessary  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  either  from  Indi- 
viduals or  public  bodies ;  and  to  allow  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  thus 
obtained,  till  the  principal  is  repaid,  or  till 
the  period  eriglnally  agreed  upon  has  ex- 
pired.  A  person  employed  In  the  econo- 
mical management  and  application  of  the 
public  money  Is  called  h  financier. 

FINCH  Obifcs ;  00r.),  in  Ornithology,  a 
numerous  class  of  passerine  birds,  forming 
the  family  FrvngtUidee,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  goidflnob,  oanary,  and 
linnet. 

FINB  (pana,  a  punishment :  LaL),  in  Law, 
a  penalty  or  amends,  made  In  money,  for  an 
offence ;  also  money  paid  for  the  renewal 
of  a  lease.  There  was  formerly  a  mode  of 
convoying  land  by  fine  and  recovery ;  but 
it  has  been  abolished.  It  was  the  termina- 
tion of  an  Imaginary  action  at  law,  and 
l>arred  issue  in  tall  immediately ;  but  not 
those  in  remainder  or  i-eversion,exoeptwhen 
the  tenant  had  such  reversion  to  himself. 
A  fine  also  was  the  usual  method  formerly 
adopted  for  Joining  a  feme  covert  in  the 
sale,  settlement,  or  Incumbrance  of  an 
estate.   [See  BstailJ 

FINB  ARTS,  a  term  somewhat  Indefinite 
in  its  meaning,  but  generally  applied  to 
thoso  arts  which  depend  on  the  mind  and 
imagination ;  opposed  to  the  meehanieaL 

FI'NBRT,  tlie  furnace  In  which  metals 
are  refined,  1.  e.  hammered  and  fashioned 
into  what  is  called  a  bloom,  or  square  bar. 

FIN'GBR  (0«r.,  from  fangen,  to  seise), 
in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  hand.  The  names  of  the  fingers, 
reckoning  from  the  thumb, are— 1. poJlex: 
i.indeat;  3.medin$f  i.annulari$:  5.  ataru 
oularie.  In  the  thumb  there  are  two,  in 
each  of  the  other  fingers  three,  bones 
called  phalanges,  the  upper  of  which  an 
much  larger  than  the  lower. 

FIN'QBRING,  in  Music,  the  disposing 
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of  the  flngera  In  a  convenient,  natural,  and 
suitable  manner,  in  the  performance  of  any 
Instrument,  but  more  especially  of  the  or- 
gan and  pianoforte. 

SlTflTE  (Jlnttus,  bounded ;  Lat\  in  Mar 
thematlcs,  an  epithet  for  a  series,  line,  &c, 
which  Is  limited  in  extent, duration,  &c,;  in 
distinction  from  infinite. 

VINS (pinna:  Lai.),  in  Natural  History, 
well-known  parts  of  fishes,  consisting  of 
membranes  supported  by  rays,  which  are 
either  stiff  spines,  or  flexible  unjoin  ted 
rays,  or  flexible  Jointed  rays,  the  lat- 
ter being  frequently  branched.  The  dor- 
sal flns  are  those  on  the  back.  Some 
fishes  have  none  there,  others  from  one  to 
four.  In  the  Salmon  family,  the  second 
dorsal  fin  is  rudimentary,  and  is  termed 
adipoae.  The  pectoral  fins  are  two,  one  on 
each  side,  usually  placed  about  the  middle 
of  the  height  of  the  fish,  just  behind  the 
gill  covers.  In  some  fishes  they  are  absent. 
The  ventral  flns  are  also  two,  usually  placed 
close  together  under  the  pectoral  fins,  and 
then  termed  thora^ie.  If  placed  in  front  of 
the  pectoral  fins,  they  are  termed  jugular, 
and  if  on  the  belly,  at  some  distance  behind 
the  pectoral  flns, .they  are  called  abdominal. 
When  they  are  altogether  absent,  the  fishes 
are  said  to  be  apodal,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
eel  tribe.  The  anal  fin  is  placed  behind  the 
vent :  sometimes  there  are  two,  very  rarely 
three.  The  caudal  fin  Is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  tail.  It  varies  much  in  shape, 
rounded,  truncate,  lunate,  forked,  &c.  The 
tail,  with  its  fin,  is  the  principal  organ  of 
locomotion,  the  other  flns  serving  more  to 
steer  than  to  propel.  In  works  on  ichthyo- 
logy, a  notation  is  employed,  which  briefly 
hut  clearly  expresses  their  characters.  The 
fins  in  the  perch  are  thus  described  :— 
D  15, 1  +  13 ;  P 14;  V 1  •♦•  5 ;  A 2  +  8 ;  0 17: 
which  means  that  of  D,  the  dorsal  flns, 
the  flrst  has  15  rays,  all  spinous  or  bony ; 
the  second,  1  spinous,  pins  13  that  are  soft ; 
that  P.  pectoral  fln,  has  14  rays,  all  soft ;  V, 
the  ventral  fln,  1  spinous  ray,  plus  6  that 
are  soft ;  0,  the  tail,  or  caudal  fln,  17  rays. 
In  enumerating  the  rays  of  the  caudal  flu, 
only  those  which  extend  from  the  longest 
ray  in  the  upper  portion  to  the  longest  ray 
in  the  lower  portion,  both  inclusive,  are 
counted. 

FINTO  (counterfeited :  TtaO,  In  Music,  a 
feint,  or  an  attempt  to  do  something  with- 
out doing  it.  Thns,  In  a  cadenzafinta,  when 
everything  proper  for  a  true  cadence  has 
been  done,  instead  of  falling  on  the  right 
final,  a  higher  or  a  lower  note  is  taken. 

FIR'-TREE  (furh:  Sax.),  the  name  of 
several  species  of  the  genus  Pimu:  as  the 
Scotch  flr,  the  silver  flr,  spruce  fir,  Ac. 
[See  PiXB.] 

FIRE  (fetter:  Oer.\  In  former  times.  Are 
obtained  a  place  among  the  elements.  It  is 
now  known  that  what  is  ordinarily  called 
by  that  name  is  merely  solid  or  gaseous  mat- 
ter at  a  high  temperature.  [SeeOAiiORicand 

Heat.] Subterranean  firee.     The   high 

temperature  of  thermal  springs,  the  effects 
produced  formerly  by  extinct  volcanoes, 
and  at  present  by  those  still  In  acti- 
vity, with  the  fact  that  the  earth  becomes 
warmer  the  deeper  we  descend,  have  in- 


duced philosophers  to  adopt  the  Idea  of  a 
central  Are.  This  supposes  that  the  globe 
was  once  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion ;  that 
the  surface  has  gradually  become  solid  by 
cooling ;  and  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  still  liquid  and  hot,  and  may  remain  so 
for  an  indefinite  period,  during  which  the 
lost  by  radiation  will  become  gradnally 
more  slow.    [See  Earth,  Volcaho,  &c.3 

FFRE-ARMS,  a  general  designation  fof 
all  sorts  of  guns,  fowling-pieces,  blunder- 
busses, pistols,  Ac,  which  produce  their  \ 
effect  by  the  combustion  of  gunpowder. 
The  manufacture  of  these  weapons  in  Eng- 
land is  very  extensive;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  numerous  accidents  which 
would  otherwise  occur  from  the  bursting  of 
ill-constructed  barrels,  the  Act  55  Geo.  III., 
c  59,  imposes  a  flne  of  201.  on  any  person 
using,  in  any  of  the  progressive  stages  of 
its  manufacture,  a  barrel  not  duly  proved ; 
on  any  person  delivering  the  same,  except 
through  a  proof-house ;  and  on  any  person 
receiving,  for  tho  i*nrpose  of  making  guns, 
&c.,  any  barrels  which  have  noc  passed 
throufrh  a  proof-house. 

FI'RE-BALLS,    In   Military  operattona, 
balls  which  are  capable  of  being  ignited : 
such,  for  instance,  as  are  thrown  by  night  ' 
from  mortars  or  howl  tzers  towards  quarters 

which   it   Is  desirable  to   examine. In 

Natural  Philosophy,  globular  masses  of  Are, 
of  different  magnitudes,  occasionally  seen 
moving  through  the  atmosphere  with 
greater  or  less  velocity.  With  regard  to 
the  nature  of  these  phenomena,  there  are 
various  conjectures.    [See  FALLora  Stails, 

MBTKOR8.  &C.'] 

FI'RE-DAMP.    [SeeDAiiPS.3 

FI'RE-DRESS,  an  invention  of  the  Che- 
valier Aldini,  consisting  of  an  exterior 
light  armour  of  metallic  gauze,  which 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to 
be  impervious  to  flame,  and  of  an  inner 
covering  of  a  material  which  is  a  slo^r 
conductor  of  heat.  Among  flexible  fibrous 
substances  capable  of  being  spun  and 
woven  into  tissues,  the  asbestos  possesses 
preeminently  the  property  of  slowly  con- 
ducting heat;  but  wool,  cotton,  ^c,  if 
immersed  in  certain  saline  solutions,  pre- 
vent the  transmission  of  injurious  heat  to 
the  body,  during  an  exposure  of  some 
minutes  to  the  action  of  flame  on  the  out- 
ward covering  of  wire  gauze. 

FPRB-ENaiNE,  an  engine  for  extin- 
guishing fire.  It  consists  of  two  forcing 
pumps,  so  combined  that  their  joint  action 
'produces  a  constant  and  powerful  stream  of 
water,  which,  by  means  of  a  pipe,  may  be 
directed  at  pleasure  to  any  point.  The 
handles  are  so  disposed,  that,  while  the 
piston  of  one  pump  is  up,  that  of  the  other 
is  down ;  and  they  are  elongated  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  a  great  number  of  men 

to  work  them  at  the  same  time. By  an 

ingenious  application  of  steam  power  to 
the  working  of  flre-engines,  their  naefnl- 
nesB  has  been  greatly  increased.  As  soon 
as  an  alarm  is  given,  the  flre  Is  kindled,  and 
the  bellows  attached  to  the  engine  are 
worked  by  hand.  By  the  time  the  horses  are 
harnessed,  the  fuel  is  thoroughly  iemited, 
and  the  bellows  are  then  worked  by  the 
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motion  of  the  M'lieels ;  so  that  generally, 
by  the  time  the  engine  reaches  the  fire,  the 
Bteam  is  ready.  One  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction will  work  In  eigld^een  minutes 
after  the  fire  is  lighted,  ana  will  deliver 
about  9000  gallons  an  hour  to  a  height  of 
90  feet,  through  aQ  orifice  of  7-8th8  of  an 
inch.  Some  of  the  Insurance  companies  in 
London  have  floating  fire-engines  on  the 
Thames,  which  are  extremely  serviceable  In 
case  of  fire  among  the  shipping,  or  build- 
ings near  the  river. 

FI'RE-ESCAPE,  any  machine  or  appa- 
ratus for  enabling  persons  to  escape  from 
1)uilding8  on  fire.  Sometimes  the  object 
is  effected  with,  and  sometimes  without, 
external  aid.  In  the  first  case,  a  very 
portable  kind  of  ladder,  or  a  contrivance 
for  raising  by  a  rope  and  pulley  a  basket 
or  other  means  of  lowering  persons  to  the 
ground,  is  generally  used.  In  the  second 
there  Is  usually  a  rope  ladder,  or  a  long 
cord,  with  something  like  a  seat,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  person  may  lower  himself. 

FI'RB-FLY.  Several  flying  Insects  give 
out  light  in  tropical  countries.  Xost  of 
these  are  beetles,  belonging  to  the  order  of 
ElateridoB.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  is  the 
Pyrophorus  noetUucus,  an  inhabitant  of 
South  America.  Two  or  three  of  these, 
placed  under  a  glass,  will  give  out  light 
Bufllcient  for  the  reading  of  a  book. 

FI'RE-SHIP,  a  vessel  filled  with  combus- 
tibles, and  fitted  with  grappling  irons, 
which,  with  the  advantage  of  a  favourable 
wind,  hook  on  to  the  enemy's  vessels,  and 
set  them  on  fire. 

FI'REWORKS,  compositions  of  sulphur, 
saltpetre,  charcoal,  and  other  Ingredients, 
which  produce  a  brilliant  effect  when  ig- 
nited.  [See  Pybotbchky.] 

FI'RINQ-IRON,  in  Farriery,  an  instru- 
ment not  unlike  the  blade  of  a  knife  ; 
which,  being  made  red-hot,  is  applied  to  a 
horse's  hams,  or  other  places,  where  there 
are  morbid  swellings,  farcy  knots,  &c.,  in 
order  to  dissipate  them. 

FIR'KIN,  an  English  measure  of  capa- 
city, containing  nine  ale  gallons,  or  seven 
and  a  half  imperial  gallons. 

FIR'MAMBNT  (Jlrmavienhim :  Lot),  In 
Scripture,  denotes  the  great  arch  or  expanse 
over  our  heads,  in  which  are  placed  the 
atmosphere  and  the  clouds,  and  in  which 
the  stars  appear  to  be.  Its  name  is  due 
to  the  supposition  that  It  was  a  trans- 
parent solid.  In  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  fixed. — In  the  Ptolemaic  astro- 
nomy, the  firmament  Is  the  eighth  hear 
yen  or  sphere,  with  respect  to  the  seven 
spheres  of  the  planets  which  It  surrounds. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  two  motions— a 
diurnal,  given  to  it  by  the  vrtmum  mobilet 
from  east  to  west  about  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic;  and  another  opposite  motion  from 
west  to  east.  There  is  a  revolution  In  this 
direction,  which,  according  to  Tycho  Brahe, 
I  is  completed  In  25,412  years ;  according  to 
Ptolemy,  In  36,000 ;  and  according  to  Coper- 
nlcas,  in  26,800 ;  In  which  time  the  fixed 
'  stars  would  return  to  the  same  points  in 
I  which  they  were  at  the  beginning.  This 
period  is  commonly  called  the  Platonic,  or 
great  year. 


FIR'MAN,  or  more  properly  PER'MAN 
(a  command  :  Pers.)^  a  mandate  or  certifi- 
cate of  the  sovereign.  In  Turkey,  Persia, 
&C.,  for  various  purposes,  but  best  known 
to  Europeans  as  a  passport  for  travellers. 

FIRST-FRUITS,  offerings  made  to  God 
by  the  Jews,  of  part  of  the  fruit  of  their 
harvest,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
sovereign  dominion.  They  were  called 
first-fruits  because  they  were  offered  in  the 
temple  before  any  part  of  the  crop  was 

touched FiBST-VBUiTS,  In  the  church 

of  England,  are  the  profits  of  every  spiri- 
tual benefice  for  the  first  year.  Before  the 
Reformation,  they  were  given  to  the  pope, 
but  since  to  the  sovereign.  The  valuation 
is  that  made  by  Henry  YIII.  The  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  of  all  livings  over  502. 
were  transferred,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  to  a  fund  called  Queen  Ann^e  bounty , 
for  the  Increase  of  smaller  benefices,  which 
are  freed  from  any  kind  of  payment. 

FISC  or  FIS'CnS  (a  basket  used  by  pri- 
vate persons  for  carrying  money :  Lot,),  in 
Roman  Antiquity,  the  treasury  of  a  prince 
or  state.  It  differsf rom  the  <Erartum,  which 
was  the  treasury  of  the  public :  thus,  when 
the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  con- 
demned persons'  goods  was  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  public,  their  goods  were 
said  to  be  pvJblicaH ;  but  when  it  was  des- 
tined for  the  support  of  the  prince,  con- 
/Iscati.  The  flsctui  did  not  exist  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
obtained  possession  of  everything,  the  dis- 
tinction between  yl«cu«  and  cerarium  was  no 
longer  observed.    [See  JEkarutu.'} 

PIS'CAL  (from  last),  In  the  Civil  Law, 
relating  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
prince  or  people.  The  officers  appointed 
for  the  management  of  the  flsc  were  called 
prociiratoree  fisci  and  advocatijleci. 

FISH  iOer.).  [See  Pisces.] — Pish,  In 
Architecture,  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  to 

another  to   strengthen   It. Fishks,  in 

Heraldry,  are  the  emblems  of  silence  and 
watchfulness,  and  are  borne  upright,  im- 
bowed,  extended,  endorsed,  &c. 

FISH'ERIESC^cAerev;  6er.),  places  where 
fish  are  caught  In  great  abundance,  so  as  to 
constitute  an  Important  article  In  com- 
merce. The  principal  fisheries  for  salmon, 
herrings,  mackerel,  pilchards,  &c.,  are  along 
the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land ;  for  cod,  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  and  Labrador,  as  also  on 
the  coasts  of  Holland ;  and  for  whales,  in 
those  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  Green- 
land, and  also  In  various  parts  within  the 

tropics. Anchovies  are  fished  for  on  the 

coast  of  Provence,  In  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  at  which  season  shoals  of 
this  fish  regularly  come  Into  the  Mediter- 
ranean through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
They  arelikewlsefound  in  plenty  In  the  river 
of  Genoa,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  on  that 
of  the  Island  of  Gorgona,  opposite  to  Leg- 
horn ;  those  obtained  at  the  latter  place  are 
reckoned  the  best.  Anchovies  are  seldom 
fished  for  but  In  the  night-time ;  for  if  a  fire 
Is  kindled  on  the  poops  of  the  vessels,  the 
anchovies  come  In  greater  numbers  into 
the  nets.  About  120,000  lbs.  weight  of  them 
are  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain. — • 
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The  Cod  fishery  is  most  Important.  Tt  Is 
carried  on  at  the  banks  of  Kewfonndland 
and  the  neighbouring  coasts.  The  cod  are 
osnally  ukcn  by  line,  nets  being  but  rarely 
employed ;  and  as  they  bite  with  great  vo- 
racity, almost  anything  serves  for  bait.  The 
number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  North 
American  eo<fjI«A«ry,  Including  the  British, 
American,  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish,  is 
calculated  to  amount  to  6,000  or  7,000,  which 

take  about  40,000,000  flsh  annually. The 

Herring  fishery  was  at  first  engrossed  almost 
entirely  by  the  Dutch ;  but  in  1749,  parlia- 
ment, to  encourage  It,  granted  a  tonnage 
bounty  on  vessels  employed  In  it.  This  had 
not,  however,  the  desired  effect,  and  was 
withdrawn.  The  most  Important  seats  of 
the  fishery  are  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  So 
long  ago  as  1834,  11.000  boats  and  82,000 
persons  were  employed  in  it.  Herrings  are 
remarkable  for  their  Immense  numbers; 
they  move  in  shoals,  sometimes  occupy- 
ing many  miles  In  extent,  and  several  far 
thorns  in  depth.  Their  presence  is  easily 
discovered,  during  the  day,  by  the  great 
numbers  of  birds  which  accompany  them, 
and  by  the  unctuous  matter  with  which  the 
water  Is  covered  ;  and  In  the  night,  by  the 
brilliant  phosphoric  light  which  they  emit. 
Tliey  are  taken  generally  by  night  in  nets, 
which  are  sometimes  of  enormous  extent, 
and  are  dragged  by  a  capstan.  Herrings 
are  very  plentiful  about  the  Orcades  in  June 
and  July  ;  in  the  German  Ocean  in  Septem- 
ber and  October ;  and  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel in  October,  November,  and  December. 

Mackerel  are  found  In  large  shoals  in 

the  ocean,  but  especially  on  the  French  and 
English  coasts.  They  enter  the  Bnglleh 
Channel  in  April ;  snd  proceeding  as  the 
summer  advances,  about  JuYie  they  are  on 
the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  Sussex,  Normandy, 
Flcardy,  &c.,  where  the  fishery  is  most  con- 
siderable. They  are  taken  either  with  a 
line  or  nets,  the  latter  being  preferable; 
and  most  usually  in  the  night-tlmei  They 
are  eaten  fresh,  and  are  also  pickled  in 

salt  or  brine. The  Batman  fishery  in 

these  countries  has  greatly  diminished  of 
late.  It  is  carried  on  chiefiy  In  the  rivers, 
and  sea-coasts  adjoining  to  the  river  mouths. 
Those  rivers  most  distinguished  for  salmon 
in  Scotland,  are  the  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  the 
Tay,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the  Spey,  the  Ness, 
the  Bewly,  Jkc,  in  most  of  which  It  Is  very 
bommon,  about  the  height  of  summer,  espe- 
dially  if  the  weather  happen  to  be  very  hot, 
to  catch  four  or  five  score  of  salmon  at  a 
draught.  The  chief  rivers  in  England  for 
Salmon  sre  the  Tyne,  the  Trent,  the  Severn, 
and  the  Thames.  The  fishing  usually  begins 
about  January;  and  ceases  in  Scotland 
about  the  Ifith  of  August,  because,  as  it  is 
then  supposed,  the  fish  come  up  to  spawn. 
— The  principal  Sturgeon  fishery  is  In  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga,  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
whore  the  Russians  employ  a  great  nuralser 

of  hands. The  Northern  Whale  fishery, 

on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  liegins  in  May, 

and  continues  till  the  end  of  July. ^The 

amOhem  Whale  fishery  consists  of  three 
distinct  branches :  1st,  that  of  the  sperma- 1 
xtl  whale,  which  Is  found  in  all  tropical  cII- 1 
mates,  but  especially  on  the  coasts  of  New 


Zealand  and  Japan  :  the  ordinary  duration 
of  the  voyage  of  a  ship  from  England,  em- 
ployed in  this  department  of  the  fishery,  is 
about  three  years.  Snd,  that  of  the  common 
black  tohale  of  the  southern  seas,  met  with 
principally  on  the  coast  of  Brnsil.  And,  8rd, 
that  of  the  sea-elephant,  or  southern  walrus, 
met  with  in  the  seas  near  California  and  the 
Islands  of  Desolation,  South  Georgia,  &c. 
Vast  numbers  of  these  animals  are  annually 
captured,  and  they  furnish  an  abundance  of 
oil. —  It  api^ars  that,  while  our  northern 
whale  fishery  has  long  been  declining,  the 
American  southern  whale  fishery  has  risen 
into  great  importance.  It  Is,  however, 
very  generally  believed  that  in  the  south, 
as  well  as  In  the  north,  there  is  a  very  per- 
ceptible decrease  In  the  supply  of  fish,  and 
that  the  whale  flRheries  have  consequently 

passed  their  zenith. Besides  the  beforo- 

mentloned  fisheries,  there  are  several 
others,  both  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  North  Seas,  which,  although  not 
much  the  subject  of  merchandise,  employ 
great  numbers  of  persons ;  as,  the  oyster 
fishing  at  Colchester,  Feversham,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  In  the  Swales  of  the  Medway, 
&c ;  and  the  lobster  fishing  In  the  British 
Channel,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  the  coast  of  Norway, 
&c.,  &c.. 

PISH'ING  (fiseheln,  to  flsh :  Ger,^,  the 
art  of  catching  flsh,  whether  by  means  ot 
nets,  or  of  spears,  lines,  rods,  and  hooka. 
By  several  statutes  it  is  provided,  that  no 
person  shall  flsh  in  any  pond  or  moat  with- 
out the  owner's  consent,  on  pain  of  three 
months'  Imprisonment ;  and  if  any  one  take 
flsh  in  a  river  without  a  licence  obtained 
from  the  proprietor,  he  shall  forfeit  los.  to 
the  poor,  and  triple  damages  to  the  portx 
aggrieved. 

FISH'ING  FROG,  or  AxGLXR,  the  LophiU9 
piscalorius  of  ictliyologists,  called  also  the 
toad-fish  and  sea-devil.  It  is  the  most  ill- 
shaped  of  fishes,  resembling  the  tadpole  of 
the  frog.  The  head  is  larger,  circumfieren- 
tlally,  than  the  whole  body ;  the  mouth  Is 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  head,  and  the  lower 
jaw  is  much  longer  than  the  upper,  and 
bearded  all  round  the  edge,  both  jaws  being 
armed  with  numerous  teeth  ;  while  It  lies 
hid  in  mud,  which  it  stirs  up  to  render 
the  water  turbid.  Upon  the  snout  and  head 
afe  two  or  three  fiexlble  spines  covered 
with  skin,  one  of  which  has  a  fleshy  tag  at 
the  end.  It  is  said  that  this  acts  as  a  bait 
and  brings  small  fish  within  reach  of  tlie 
unwieldy  Lophius.  The  common  angler  la 
from  three  to  six  feet  long. 

FIS'SILE  (fissilU:  Lat,),  an  epithet  often 
used  in  Mineralogy,  &c.,  for  that  which 
may  be  cleft  or  divided  in  the  direction  of 
the  grain,  natural  joints,  or  laminax 

FIS'SIPED  ifissus,  cleft ;  and  pes,  a  foot : 
Lai.),  in  Zoology,  an  epithet  for  an  animal 
whose  toes  are  separate  or  not  connected 
by  a  membrane. 

FIS'SDRB  (/iMTcra :  Lot),  a  narrow  chasm 

made  by  the  parting  of  any  substance. . 

In  Surgery,  a  crack  or  slit  in  a  bone,  elth^ 
transversely  or  longitudinally. 

FISTULA  (a  pipe:  /.at),  in  Surgery, 
a  long  sinuous  ulcer,  communicating  with  a 
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larger  cavity,  and  baytnff  a  small  exter- 
nal oifenlnff. Fibtui^a  Lachbyicalis,  a 

dlaeaae  which  attacks  the  great  caruncle 
in  the  Innor  corner  of  the  eye;  a  dis- 
order accompanied  with  a  flowing  of  tears. 
Fistula,  an  ancient  musical  Instru- 
ment resembling  our  common  flute  or  fla- 
geolet; 

FISTULAR  (same  deriv.\  among  botap 
nlsts,  an  epithet  applied  to  leaves  and 
flowers  that  are  tubular,  or  resemble  a 
hollow  pipe. 

FISTU'LIFORM  (/I^tulo,  a  pipe;  uid 
forma,  a  form :  Lot.'),  in  Mineralogy,  an 
epithet  for  sudi  substances  as  are  In  round 
hollow  columns. 

FIT  (a  corruption  of  flghU  beeausc  every 
fit  of  sickness  Is  a  strngvle  for  life),  a  sud- 
den and  violent  attack  of  disorder,  In  which 
the  body  Is  often  eoiivulsed,  and  sometimes 
senseless :  as,  a  /It  of  apoplexy  or  epilepsy, 
Ac.  We  also  apply  the  word  to  the  first 
attack  or  the  return  of  certain  diseases ;  as, 

a  /U  of  the  gout,  &c PiT,or  Ftttb,  an 

old  word  for  a  division  of  a  lyric  poem  or 
ballad. 

FITCH'ET  (Jlswu :  Fr.\  an  animal  of  the 
weasel  kind :  the  polecat. 

FIXED  AIR,  the  name  formerly  given 
by  chemists  to  the  air  which  was  liberated 
from  certain  compounds  of  llTne.tnagucsia, 
and  alkalis :  it  is  now  commonly  called  ear- 
bvAe  add  gat,  which  see. 

FIXBD  OILS,  in  Chemistry,  such  oils  as 
6earahlgh  temperature  before  they  give 
oil  vapour,  In  distinction  from  volatile  or 
essential  oils. 

FIXED  STARS,  In  Astronomy,  the  stars 
that  are  exterior  to  our  solar  system.  The 
great  majority  of  such  stars  retain  the  same 
apparent  position  and  distance  with  respect 
to  each  other ;  and  are  thus  distinguished 
from  planets  and  comets,  which  are  moving 
bodies. 

FLAG,  a  general  name  for  colours,  stan- 
dards, banners,  ensigns,  &c. To  §trike  or 

lower  the  flag  is  to  pull  it  down  In  token 

o>f  respect  or  submission. To  gtrike  the 

Aao,  in  an  engagement.  Is  the  sign  of  sur- 
rendering.  To  hang  oui  the  white  flag  Is 

to  ask  quarter :  In  some  cases,  it  denotes 
that  the  vessel  has  no  hostile  Intention, 
but  comes  to  trade,  &c    Tlie  red  flag  Is  a 

sign  of  defiance  and  battle. To  hang  the 

fiao  haSJ-'maat  high  is  a  token  or  signal  of 

iDOoming. The  chief  naval  fiags  are  :the 

royal  standard ;  the  admiralty  flag,  an  an- 
chor on  a  red  ground ;  and  the  union  or 
jack,  in  which  are  blended  together  the 
crusses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and 
Bt.  Patrick  ;  it  is  carried  by  the  admiral  of 
the  fleet. Flag,  a  name  applied  to  sev- 
eral plants  with  bladed  leaves.  There  is 
the  common  flag,  or  water  Iris,  that  grows 
la  rivers,  and  bears  a  yellow  fiuwer,  the 
JrU  peeudaeanu  of  botanists.  The  cornr 
flag  18  a  species  of  gladiolus.  The  twetir 
fLag,  Aoanu  ealamtu,  a  plant  that  has  an 
aromatie  odour  with  an  acid  taste,  and  is 
Qsed  aa  a  stimulant  and  tonic. 

FLAG'-OFFICERS,  those  who  command 
the  several  aqaadrons  of  a  fieet ;  as,  admi- 
rals, vice4dmirala,  and  rearHMlmirals.  CBce 

ADMIBALj 


FLAG'-SHIP,  a  ship  which  has  on  board 
an  oflloer,  who  has  a  right  to  carry  a  flag, 
in  distinction  from  the  other  vessels  under 
his  command. 

FLA'GELLAKTS  iflagettans,  sooarging: 
Xat.),  in  Church  History,  a  fanatical  sect  in 
the  18th  century,  who  maintained  that  re- 
mission of  sins  waa  not  to  be  obtained 
without  flagellation.  Accordingly,  they 
walked  in  procession,  preceded  by  priests 
carrying  the  cross,  and  publicly  lashed 
themselves  till  the  blood  ran  down  their 
naked  liodies.  They  were  joined  by  nobles, 
ecclesiastics,  nuns,  snd  children,  and  their 
pilgrimages  extended  throughout  all  the 
provinces  of  southern  Germany,  and  even 
farther.  They  were  dressed  In  sombre 
garments,  with  red  crosses  on  the  breast, 
back,  and  cap,  and  they  carried  triple 
scourges,  tied  In  three  or  four  knots,  in 
which  points  of  iron  were  fixed.  Even  by 
night  and  In  the  severest  winter  they  tra- 
versed the  cities  In  thousands  with  burning 
torches  and  banners,  chanting  penitential 
hymns. 

FLAME  (flawma:  Lat.\  a  gaseous  or 
vaporous  body  in  a  state  of  Intense  ignition. 
Wlien  the  vapour  or  gas  Is  intimately  mixed 
with  a  supporter  of  combustion,  such  as 
oxygen,  the  Ignition  is  so  sudden  and  so 
general,  on  the  application  of  heat,  as  to  be 
what  is  termed  an  eaeiplonon.  Unless  the 
supporter  is  thrown  Into  the  Interior  of  the 
flame,  as  with  the  blow-pipe,  the  combustion 
is  on  the  exterior  of  the  flaine  only :  and  the 
flame  is  more  elongated,  and  the  ignition  and 
light  less  Intense,  In  proportion  as  the  in- 
flammable gases  come  more  slowly  into  con- 
tact with  the  requisite  quantity  of  supporter. 
Every  one  must  have  remarked  that  the 
dame  of  a  lamp  Immediately  contracts,  and 
the  light  becomes  more  brilliant,  the  in- 
stant a  glass  chimney,  which  Increases  the 
current  of  air,  and  therefore  the  supply 
to  the  flame,  is  placed  over  the  burner.  A 
flame  is  gas  or  vapour  at  a  white  heat ; 
anything,  therefore,  that  lowers  its  tempe- 
rature, destroys  the  flame.  If  a  wire  ganse 
is  placed  over  a  flame,  the  latter  cannot  pass 
through  the  meshes ;  for  the  vapour  or  gas, 
in  passing  them,  is  so  cooled  down  as  to 
be  no  longer  flame.  This  Is  the  principle 
on  which  Davy's  safety-lamp  for  miners 
is  covered  with  wire  gauze.  Ko  tem- 
perature less  than  that  of  flame  will  ex- 
plode mixed  gases  in  the  mine ;  and  that 
temperature  is  lost  in  passing  from  the 
Interior  of  the  lamp  through  the  gauzeL 

FLAIklEN  (Xat),  In  Roman  Antiquity, 
the  name  of  an  order  of  priests,  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  or  Mama. 
Originally  there  were  three  priests  so 
called :  toe  Flanun  DialU,  consecrated  to 
Jupiter ;  Flamen  Martiatie,  sacred  to  Mars : 
and  Flamen  QKirinaUt,  who  superintended 
the  rites  of  Quirinus  or  Romulus.  But  the 
number  was  afterwards  Increased  with  the 
introduction  of  new  gods  and  the  worship 
paid  to  deceased  emperors. 

FLAMIM'GO  (Jlamma,  a  flsme :  LaL),  the 
popular  name  of  a  genus  of  long-legged, 
web-footed  birds  JPhcenieopterus),  with 
scarlet  plumage,  of  which  one  species,  P 
niter,  haunts  the  shores  of  the  Mediterr» 
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nean.  Two  other  species  are  natives  of 
South  America.  Tbejr  feed  on  wormij,  shell- 
flgh,  &c. 

FLANK  (/lano :  Fr.),  the  side  of  an  amiy, 
or  a  battalion  encamped  on  the  right  or 
left. In  Fortlflcotion,  that  part  of  a  bas- 
tion which  reachies  from  the  curtain  to  the 
face ;  or  any  part  of  a  worlc  that  dofend8 
another  work  along  the  outside  of  Its  pa- 
rapet. 

FLAT,  In  Music,  a  character  which  lowers 
a  note  one  semitone. 

FLAT'TINO.iu  prtldlng,  the  giving  a  light 
touch  to  the  work  in  the  places  not  bur- 
nished; it  is  done  with  a  pencil  dipped  In 
size,  in  wbldi  a  little  vermilion  is  sometimes 
mixed. 

FLAT'ULBNCK  (flatus,  a  blast  of  air  : 
LaL),  in  Medicine,  air  generated  in  a  weak 
stomach  and  Intestines  by  imperfect  diges- 
tion, occasioning  distension,  uneasiness, 
and  frequent  eructations. 

FLAX  (flex:  Sax.),  the  fibre  obtained 
from  the  stalks  of  the  Llnwn  tuitatassimum, 
an  annual  plant  with  a  blue  flower,  wtiich  is 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  £urope 
and  in  other  parts  of  ttie  world.  The  most 
suitable  soil  is  a  light  dry  loam,  with  a  mo- 
derately tenacions  subsolL  The  plants  are 
pulled  by  hand,  and  are  then  placed  In  water 
until  a  certain  amount  of  putrefaction  has 
ensued.  This  Is  called  retting.  The  fibre  is 
then  easily  separated  from  the  soft  non- 
Bt)r(>as  portion  of  the  straw  by  the  process 
called  gcutehinff,  which  is  done  by  ma- 
chinery. After  scutching  the  fibre  is  harJcled, 
that  Is,  it  is  repeatedly  drawn  through  sets 
of  iron  teeth,  by  which  the  broken  pieces 
are  combed  out,  and  the  fibres  are  arranged 
parallel-wise.  It  Is  then  ready  for  the 
spinner.  ITie  aggregate  value  of  goods 
annually  manufactured  from  flax  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  upwards  of  16  millions 
sterling ;  and  nearly  a  million  persons  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture. 

FLEA  (<8acB.>,an  insect  of  the  genus  PuZex, 
a  member  of  the  order  Aphaniptera.  The 
species  undergo  complete  metamorphosis, 
that  is,  they  are  grubs  and  pupas  before  they 
are  perfect  Insects.  The  muscular  power 
of  the  flea  Is  truly  wonderful.  It  has 
been  known  to  draw  70  or  80  times  its  own 
weight :  it  resists  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  fingers  in  our  endeavours  to  crush 
it,  and  leaps  two  hundred  times  its  own 
length.  Hence  it  Is  called  by  the  Arabians 
*  the  father  of  leapers.'  Supposing  the  same 
relative  force  to  be  Imparted  to  the  body  of 
a  man  six  feet  high,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
leap  three  times  the  height  of  St.  Paul's ! 
Latreille  tells  us  of  a  flea  which  dragged  a 
silver  cannon  24  times  Its  own  weight, 
mounted  on  wheels ;  and  was  not  alarmed 
when  this  waa  charged  with  gunpowder  and 
flred. 

FLEAM  iflamme :  Fr.),  an  instrument  for 
bleeding  cattle :  it  is  a  small  blade,  which  is 
projected  from  a  sheath  by  a  spring. 

FLEECE  (fiiesa :  Ger.),  a  flock  of  wool,  or 
what  comes  from  a  sheep  at  one  shearing. 

OaORB   OF   THB   GOLDISH  Flbbce,  an 

order  of  knighthood  instituted  by  Philip 
III.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  14Sa 

FLEET  (Jloto,  a  company  of  ships  :  Sax.), 


a  squadron  of  ships,  either  of  war  or  com- 
merce.  Fi>BBT  (/leofc,  a  place  where  the 

tide  comes  up  :  Sea.)  was  also  the  name  of 
a  prison  In  London,  where  debtors  were 
confined,  and  to  which  persons  were  com- 
mitted by  the  courts  of  Chancery  and  Com- 
mon Pleas.  It  was  situated  in  Farrlngdun 
Street,  and  derived  its  name  from  a  stream 
which  formerly  ran  near  the  building,  and 
was  called  the  Fleet.  In  time  it  became 
little  more  than  a  sewer,  and,  being  offen- 
sive, was  covered  ovet. 

FLESH  (Jieiad^:  €fer.\  In  Anatomy,  the 
muscular  part  of  an  animal  body.  In  which 
the  blood-vessels  are  so  small  as  to  retain 
only  blood  enough   to  give  them  a  red 

colour. FUMH,   In  Botany,   the  pulpy 

substance  of  any  fruit  or  root. 

FLBUBrDB-LIS,  in  Heraldry,  a  charge 
supposed  to  represent  an  Iris ;  or,  aa  some 
have  supposed,  the  head  of  a  javelin.  It 
was  borne  from  an  early  period  in  the  armn 
of  France. 

FLBX'OR  (fleeto,  I  bend :  Lat.\  In  Anar 
tomy,  a  name  applied  to  several  rauscIeB, 
whose  office  It  Is  to  bend  the  parts  to  which 
they  belong :  they  are  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sora,  which  open  or  stretch  these  parts. 

FLEX'URB  (Jlexura,  a  bending :  LaL\  In 
Geometry,  the  bending  or  carving  of  a  line 
or  figure.  The  point  of  eomibrary  fleaire  is 
that  point  in  a  curve  at  which  the  curva- 
ture passes  from  convex  to  concave,  or  vict 
versA. 

FLINT  (Sax.),  a  semi-pelladd  stone,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  pure  silex.  It  is  a  sub- 
species of  quartz,  of  different  shades  of 
colour.  Flints  occur  almost  always  in 
nodules  or  tubercular  concretions  of  various 
and  very  Irregular  forms.  They  are  formed 
in  regular  layere  in  chalk  strata.  How  they 
came  to  be  so  deposited  Is  a  question  geolo- 
gists have  not  yet  solved.  They  break 
with  an  even,  glossy  surface ;  are  mode- 
rately transparent,  very  bard,  and  capable 
of  a  fine  polish;  readily  strike  Ore  with 
steel;  and  bum  to  whiteness.  They  aro 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and 
pottery-ware. 

FLINT  GLASS,  or  Crystal.  It  derives 
Its  name  from  flint,  because  that  substance 
was  formerly  employed  in  Its  manufacture. 
It  Is  Important  to  the  maker  of  optical  in- 
struments, as  it  possesses  the  property  of 
causing  a  greater  dlsperalon  of  the  rays  of 
light,  passing  through  a  prism  or  lens 
formed  of  it,  than  any  other  vitreous  8ul>- 
stance— which  is  due  to  the  lead  It  contains. 
Hence  its  use  In  the  manufacture  of  achro- 
matic lenses.  [See  aohbom atisilD  But 
then  there  is  great  difflculty  In  obtaining 
large  pieces  of  flint-glass  quite  free  from 
streaks. 

FLOAT  (fiott,  a  float :  Gtr.\  a  raft,  or  nnnti- 
ber  of  pieces  of  timber  fastened  together 
and  floated  down  a  river  with  the  tide. 

FLOAT'ING  (same  deriv.\  ths  Abt  qp. 
Pereons  have  sometimes  been  saved  from 
drowning  by  remembering  thac  the  human 
body  is  speciflcally  lighter  than  water,  and 
will  float  on  it,  particularly  if  the  lunys  are 
well  Inflated  and  it  is  kept  quiet.  But  ic 
must  lie  along  the  water  on  the  back,  or  th« 
mouth  will  not  be  above  the  sprfitce.-     - 
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Floatimo  Battsbt,  a  tssmI  used  as  a  bat- 
tei7  to  cover  troops  landing  on  an  enemy's 
coast — ^Fu>ATuro  Bkbakwatsb,  a  marine 
contrivance,  consisting  of  a  series  of  square 
frames  of  timber,  connected  by  mooring 
ebalns  or  cables,  and  intended  to  break  the 
▼iolenceof  the  agitated  waves :  vessels  may 
ride  witbin  these  qnadrangnlar  iMMins.  with 
I  more  safety;  and  they  prodnee  smooth  water 

in  bathing-places,  on  a  rough  coast. 

>  Ploativo  Bbidob,  in  War,  a  kind  of  double 

I  bridge,  the  upper  part  of  which  projects 

beyond  the  lower.     It  Is  capaMe  of  being 

,'  moved  forward  by  pulleys,  and  is  used  for 

I  carrying  troops  over  narrow  moats  In  at- 

'  tacking  the  outworks  of  a  fort.    Floating 

I  bridges,  in  the  form  of  ferry-boats  of  a  very 

large  size  have  of  late  been  constructed  for 

I  the  transit  of  passengers  and  goods  across 

creeks,  harbours,  &c.,  by  the  application  of 

j  steam-power. Fu>ATnio  Lisht,  on  ship- 

'  board,  a  hoUow  vessel  of  tinned  iron-plate, 
I  with  a  lantern.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
I  saving  those  who  may  have  the  misfortane 

to  fall  overboard  In  the  night. Float- 

BOABDS,  those  boards  fixed  to  water-wheels 
or  under-shot  mlUs,  serving  t«  receive  the 
impulse  of  the  stream,  by  which  the  wheel 
la  carried  round. 

FLOBTZ,  or  FLBTZ  (/ffffs,  a  layer ;  €f0r.\ 

in  Geology,  a  term  formerly  employed  by 

Werner  and  other  German  geologists,  to 

signify  what  are  now  known  as  secondary 

rocka. 

I       FLOOiy-GATB  (fiuih,  a  Hood:   Ger.),  a 

I  Bltiice  or  gate  that  may  be  opened  or  shut, 

I  for  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  the  water. 

I       FLOOiy-MABK,  the  mark  which  the  sea 

makes  on  the  shore  at  the  highest  tide : 

high-water  mark. 

FLO'&A  (the  goddess  of  Hewers :  LaL\ 
the  term  used  to  designate  the  plants  which 
are  indigenous  in  a  country,  as  we  say,  the 
Flora  of  Great  Britain,  meaning  the  wild 
plants  of  the  country. 

FLOR'ID  STTLB  (floiidus,  flowery: 
LaL),  in  Uterary  Composition,  that  which  is 
Diucn  enriched  with  figures  and  flowers  of 
rbetorf CL  lionginus  uses  the  terms  florid 
and  i^fscfad  i^to  Indiilbrently,  and  de- 
scribes them  as  quite  contrary  to  the  true 
•nblime. 

FLOB'IN  (Fr.,  from  Florence,  in  Italy, 
wbere  It  was  flrst  coined),  a  coin  of  different 
values  ;  the  silver  florin  of  Austria  is  worth 
about  3«.  IdL  The  two  shilling  piece  of  the 
United  BJngdom  is  called  s  florin. 

KliOS  (a  flower:  Lot.),  in  Botany,  the 
name  of  several  species  of  plants.  Also  a 
«^eneral  name  for  the  flower. 

FLOB'CULB  ifioteuhUt  a  little  flower: 
iMt.),  in  Botany,  a  floret  of  a  compound 
flower. 

FLOS'OULOnS  Csame  dtfrio.),  in  Botany, 
an  appellation  sometimes  given  to  com- 
pound flowers,  made  up  of  a  number  of 
floreta  enclosed  in  the  same  common  cup. 

FLiOfiM  BILK,  the  name  given  to  the 
portions  of  ravelled  silk  broken  off  in  the 
fljature  of  the  cocoons.  It  is  carded  like 
cotton  or  wool,  and  spun  into  a  soft  coarse 
yam  or  thread,  for  making  shawls,  socks, 
and  other  articles  whwe  an  inferior  kind  of 
•lllc  majr  be  used. 


FLCyrSAH,  la  Law,  a  term  for  goods 
lost  by  shipwreck,  but  which  are  floating 
on  the  sea.  There  are  two  other  uncouth 
terms  made  use  of  to  describe  wrecked 
goods,  via.  ietoam  and  Ugan :  the  former 
is  used  when  the  goods  are  sunk ;  and  the 
bitter  also  when  they  are  sunk,  but  are 
tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy,  that  they  may  be 
found  again. 

FLOCR'ISH  (ftoregeo,  I  flourish :  LaL— 
used  metaphorically),  in  Music,  aprelude  or 
preparatoi7  air,  whidi  does  not  follow  any 
settled  rule.  Also  the  notes  which  a  singer 
or  instrumental  performer  occasionally  in- 
troduces.  In     Military    language,    the 

sounding  of  trumpets,  on  receiving  an  offi- 
cer or  other  person  of  distinction. 

FLOWBR  ifleur:  Fr.),  that  part  of  a 
plant  which  contains  the  organs  of  fructifl- 
cadon.  The  parts  are  arranged  in  whorls. 
In  a  complete  flower  the  outer  one  consists 
of  the  calyx  formed  of  one  or  more  leaves, 
termed  sepals ;  the  next  is  the  corolla  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  petals ;  the  third 
whorl  Is  formed  by  the  stamens,  and  the 
innermost  of  the  pistils.  Sometimes  there 
is  only  one  whorl  of  floral  leaves,  and  then 
the  flower  is  said  to  be  monocJUamifdeous: 
if  neither  whorl  is  present  it  is  termed 
aehlamydeoua.  If  both  calyx  and  corolla 
are  present,  but  so  blended  together  that 
they  are  not  easily  distinguished,  the  florid 
envelope  is  termed  a  perianth. 

FLOWERS,  in  Chemistry,  a  term  for 
merly  applied  to  a  variety  of  substances 
procured  by  sublimation;  as  flowers  of 
sulphur,  &0. 

FLOWERS,  ARTIFFOIAL,  a  consider- 
able article  of  manufacture,  particularly  in 
France.  The  savages  of  South  America 
manufacture,  with  feathers  derived  from 
the  brilliant  plumage  of  their  birds,  flowers 
which  closely  resemble  the  products  of  ve- 
getation. 

FLU'ATES,  in  Chemistry,  salts  which  are 
more  correctly  termed  Fluorides,  and  con- 
sist of  fluorine  combined  with  a  metal,  &c 

FLU'ID  (fluo,  I  flow :  Lot.).  From  the 
facility  with  which  the  particles  of  flatds 
move  among  eadi  other,  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  a  given  particle,  which  depends  on 
the  speciflc  gravity  of  the  fluid  and  the 
height  of  the  column  above,  is  equal  in 
every  direction.  The  pressure  of  a  fluid  on 
any  surface  is  equal  to  the  snrfttcemultlplied 
by  the  depth  of  its  centre  of  gravity  below 
the  surface  of  the  fluid.  Fluids  are  divided 
into  elastic  and  non-elastic :  these  are,  how 
ever,  relative  terms,  all  fluids  being  more 
or  less  elastic.  That  which  is  termed  an 
eUutie  fluid,  is  in  the  form  of  an  air  or  va- 
pour :  it  Is  permanently  elastle,  if  it  retains 
its  aeriform  nature  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature of  the  atmosphere ;  but  non-fMrmoa- 
ently  elastle,  if,  like  steam,  it  becomes  a 
liquid  in  the  same  circumstances.  The 
elasticity  of  non-elastic  fluids  Is  so  trifling 
that  for  a  long  time  it  was  not  certain  that 
th^  had  any.  Whether  a  given  body  shall 
be  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas,  depends  on  heat, 
or  beat  and  pressure. 

FLUKE,  the  common  name  of  a  species 
of  Distoma  (a  genus  of  intestinal  worms), 
which  infests  the  liver  of  sheep,  and  pro* 
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duoeB  the  disease  called  rot  Other  species 
•re  found  In  the  alimentary  canal,  or  other 
internal  parts  of  other  mammals,  and  of 
birds  and  flshea.  These  animals,  some  of 
which  are  very  small,  have  soft  bodies  with 
two  suckers  by  which  they  adhere.  One  of 
the  suckers  surrounds  the  mouth.  All  are 
destitute  of  eyes  and  other  organs  of  special 
sense. 
FLUOR'IC  A'CID.  CBee  Htdbofluoiuo 

AOID.] 

FLU'ORINE,  In  Chemistry,  an  element 
presumed  to  be  gaseous,  which,  when  com- 
bined with  hydrogen  In  the  proportion  of 
nineteen  parts  to  one  of  the  latter,  forms 
hydrofluoric  acid.  It  has  never  been 
obtained  Isolated,  in  consequence  of  its 
energetic  action  on  the  metals,  and  espe- 
cially slUcium,  a  component  of  glass. 

FLU'OR  SPAR,  in  Mineralogy,  the  fluate 
of  lime ;  a  mineral  which  abounds  in  nature, 
and  consists  of  calcium  in  combination 
with  fluorine.  Though  sometimes  massive, 
it  is  almost  always  r^rularij  crystallixed. 
The  variously  coloured  specimens  called 
Derbyshirt  apar  are,  by  means  of  the  turn- 
ing-lathe, formed  into  vases  and  other  or- 
naments. 

FLUOSILICATE,  In  Chemistry,  a  com- 
pound containing  fiuosiltcic  acid. 

FLUOSILICIO  ACID,  in  Chemistry,  an 
acid  consisting  of  fluorine  and  silicon. 

FLUSH,  In  Osrpentry.  a  term  signifying 
that  two  bodies  joined  together  make  an 
even  surface. 

FLUTE  (fUUe:  !¥.)«  the  eommon  or  Eng- 
liaht  a  musical  wind  instrument,  consisting 
of  a  tube  of  wood  about  eighteen  Inches  in 
length,  furnished  with  holes  at  the  side, 
for  the  purpose  of  varying  its  sounds,  by 
stopping  and  (qiening  them  with  the  fin- 
gers. The  Otrman  fiuie,  unlike  that  just 
mentioned,  is  blown  by  a  hole  at  the  Hde : 
besides  the  other  holes  at  the  side,  intended 
to  be  stopped  by  the  fingers,  it  has  brass  or 
silver  keys,  to  produra  the  various  flats  and 
sharps,  &o. 

FLUTES  or  FLUTINGS  (same  derlv.),  in 
Architecture,  perpendicular  channels  cut 
along  the  shaft  of  a  column  or  pilaster. 
They  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  the  Tuscan 
order :  their  section  is  circular,  segmental, 
or  elliptical.  The  Doric  column  has  twenty 
round  its  shaft :  columns  of  the  other  or- 
ders, twenty-four.  Theflutings  of  columns 
are  sometimes  ooMsd— that  is,  have  their 
lower  parts  partly  Oiled  up  with  cylindrical 
pieces,  like  a  cable. 

FLUX  ifiuxust  a  flowing ;  Lot),  in  Che- 
mistry, fl  general  term  to  denote  any  sub- 
stance or  mixture  added  to  assist  in  the 
fusion  of  minerals.  The  fluxes  made  use 
of  tn  experiments  consist  usually  of  alkalis, 
which  render  earthy  mixtures  fusible,  by 
converting  them  into  glass.  When  tartar 
is  deflagrated  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre, 
a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of 
potash  remains,  which  is  called  black  /lux. 
When  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  is  used,  the 
entire  charcoal  is  burned  off,  and  u>hUeJUix 
remains.  Limestone,  fluor  spar,  borax,  and 
several  earthy  or  metallic  oxides,  are  em- 
ployed as  fluxes  in  metallurgy. Flux,  in 

Ifediciae,  an  extraordinary  Issue,  or  eva- 


cuation of  some  humours  of  the  body. 

Flux  and  Rsvlux,  the  re^ar  and  periodi- 
cal motion  of  the  sea,  which  happens  twice 
in  14  hours  48  minutes.  By  the  flux  or  ad- 
vancing motion  of  the  tide,  the  water  rises; 
by  the  reflux,  or  ebbing  of  the  tide,  it  sinks. 
FLUXIONS  Oliiaefo,  a  flowing:  £at),  a 
method  of  algebraic  calculation  invented 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  this  branch  of 
mathematics,  magniuides  of  every  kind 
are  supposed  to  be  generated  by  motion. 
The  qsethod  is  the  same  as  that  of  limits 
comi^cated  with  the  idea  of  motion.  By 
a  comparison  derived  from  mechanics.  It 
represents  the  method  of  prime  and  ulti- 
mate ratios.  This  method  has  been  aban- 
doned by  mathematicians  for  LeibnitCs  in- 
vention, the    DlVFKBXRTIAIi     CALCULUS, 

because  it  was  found  weak  in  resources  and 
embarrassing  in  operation. 

FLT,  the  popular  name  of  many  species 
of  winged  insects  chiefly  belonging  to  tb« 
vast  order  Diptska.  The  common  blue- 
bottle fly,  Muaea  vomUoria,  and  the  com- 
mon house  fly,  Mu$ea  domettiea,  are  amongst 

the  best  known  species. Flt,  in  Mo- 

chanics,  a  heavy  wheel  or   other   body, 
intended  to  regulate   the  velocity   of   s 
machine,  or  to  accumulate  power.     Its 
el&ciency  ss  a  regulator  arises  from  the 
com  parati  vely  largo  number  of  its  particles, 
which  require  a  vast  increase  or  diminutloti 
of  motion,  in  order  that  the  velocity  of  the 
whole  mass  may  be  sensibly  changed.    It 
absorbs  motion  when  there  Is  too  much, 
and  gives  it  out  when  there  is  too  little. 
In  this  way  it  is  used  as  a  regulator  of  the 
steam-engine.    It  serves  as  a  means  of  so- 
cumulating  force:  and  suddenly  giving 
out  the  force  which  it  received  gradually, 
it  enables  a  power,  in  coining,  Ac,  to  pro- 
duce a  far  greater  effect  than  would  be 
possible  without  such  a  contrivance.    Its' 
shape  is  of  little  consequence,  only  so  tar 
as  that  the  less  it  is  reslst-ed  by  the  air  the 
better;  but  the  farther  the  mass  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  that  is,  the  greater  the 
circle  it  describes,  the  more  effective  It  Is. 
A  fly  is  generally  in  the  shape  of  a  wheel,  or 
of  a  rod  with  a  heavy  ball  of  metal  at  each 
extremity. — Flt,  among  mariners,  that 
part  of  a  compass  on  which  the  thir^-tvro 
points  are  described. 

FLT'-BLOW,  the  deposit  of  eggs  by  flies, 
which  afterwards  become  iarrao  or  macp- 
gots,  and  ultimately  flies. 

FLY'-CATCHER,  the  common  name  for 
passerine  birds  belonging  to  the  genus 
Muadeapa.  They  eagerly  devour  insects 
on  the  wing.  Two  species  are  summer 
visitors  to  England,  where  they  breed. 

FLY-OR'CHIS,  In  Botany,  the  OrelMs 
mtiKifera:  a  plant,  so  called  fron  the  re- 
semblance it  bears  in  figure  to  a  fly. 

FLY'-TRAP,  the  Dionaa  Museipula,  or 
Venus's  Fly-trap,  a  North  American  plant 
allied  to  the  Sundew.  The  leaves  are  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  and  each  carries  three 
minute  bristles,  which  are  so  extremely 
irritable,  that  if  a  fly  touches  them,  the  t-wo 
parts  of  the  leaf  collapse,  and  at  the  same 
time  take  the  fly  a  prisoner.  After  a  wliilc 
tney  spontaneously  open. 

FLT'ERS  (fliegen,  to  fly :  Oer.\  in  ArdU- 
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teetnre,  stain  that  do  not  wind,  but  are 
made  of  an  oblong  square  flgure,  and  go 
straight  forward,  the  second  standing  be- 
hind the  first,  and  so  on. 

FLT'Il^G  (Jlieom^lo  fly:  67«r.),  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  a  bird,  or  other  winged 
animal.  In  thealr.  The  parts  of  birds  chiefly 
concerned  In  flying  are  the  wings,  by  which 
they  are  sostained  or  wafted  along.  Flying 
is  edDCected  In  the  following  manner:— the 
bird  first  bends  his  legs,  and  springs  with 
a  violent  leap  from  the  ground ;  then  opens 
and  expands  the  joints  of  his  wings,  so  as 
to  make  a  right  line  perpendlcalar  to  the 
sldos  of  his  body :  thus  the  wings,  with  all 
their  feathers,  constitute  one  continued 
lamina.  Being  now  raised  a  little  above 
the  earth,  and  vibrating  the  wings  with 
RTcat  force  and  velocity  against  the  sub- 
jaoent  air,  that  fluid  resists,  both  from  its 
natural  inactivity  and  elasticity,  and  thus 
thewbole  bodyof  the  bird  is  moved  forward. 
Birds  never  fly  upwards  in  a  perpendicular 
line,  but  always  in  a  parabola.  In  a  direct 
ascent,  the  natural  and  artificial  tendency 
would  oppose  and,  to  a  great  extent,  de- 
stroy each  other,  so  that  the  progress  would 
be  very  slow.  In  a  direct  descent  they 
would  aid  one  another,  so  that  the  fall 
would  be  too  precipitate. 

FliT'ING  BUTTRESS,  in  pointed  Archi- 
tecture, a  buttress  connected  with  the  main 
bnlldlng  by  an  arch,  which  abuts  against 
the  springing  of  another  arch  in  the  In- 
terlor— generally  the  vaulting  of  the  nave. 
If  these  buttresses  were  built  solid,  their 
appearance  would  be  heavy,  and  they  would 
interrupt  the  vista  along  the  sides  of  the 
church,  Ac.  Their  stability  depends  on  the 
resistance  derived  from  the  weight  of  the 
vertical  buttress,  whence  they  spring. 

FliY'ING  FISHES.  These  belong  to  the 
genera  Exooathu  and  OupatlvriM  at  natu- 
ralists. They  are  allied  to  the  garfish  and 
saury  pike  of  our  coasts,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  pectoral 
fins.  Voyagers  in  warm  seas  have  often 
described  their  habit  of  rising  into  the  air. 
In  large  bands,  like  a  filght  of  larks  or  sand- 
pipers, and  sinking  again  into  the  sea,  after 
a  rapid  course  of  several  hundred  feet.  The 
cause  of  this  movement  is  supposed  to  be 
an  attempt  to  escape  from  other  fishes. 
Before  finally  subsiding  into  the  water, 
they  frequently  undnhite,  and  even  touch 
the  crests  of  waves,  as  if  to  wet  their  dry 
fins.  It  has  been  denied  that  they  move 
their  fins  during  their  filght,  but  the  evi- 
dence of  several  good  observers  proves 
that  they  do.  They  have  also  been  seen  to 
change  the  direct  line  of  their  flight  for  one 
nearly  at  right  angles,  and  this  a  shoal  of 
them  will  do  simultaneously. 

FLYING  PIN'ION,  that  part  of  a  clock, 
to  which  is  attached  a  fly  or  fan,  which 
gathers  air,  and  checks  the  rapidity  of  the 
flock's  motion,  when  the  weight  descends, 
in  the  striking  part. 

FCKCAL  DISTANCE  (/ociM,  a  flre-place : 
LaJO,  In  Optics  the  distance  between  the 
centre  of  a  lens,  or  mirror,  and  the/oci4«  or 
point  at  which  the  rays  are  collected. 

FOCIM'ETER  (JoeuB :  LaL;  and  me^cm^  a 
mte :  Or.},  ui  instrument  contrived  for 


the  purpose  of  enabling  the  photographer 
to  ascertain  the  focus  of  the  photogenle 
rays.  The  principle  of  the  Instrument  Is  the 
placing  before  the  camera  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  circular  arrangement  of  cards 
formed  into  segments,  each  segment  being 
at  a  different  distance  from  the  lens.  A 
photographic  picture  of  all  these  is  simul- 
taneously produced.  The  picture  of  some 
one  among  them  will  alwaj's  be  found  to  be 
more  distbict  than  those  of  the  others,  and 
it  follows  that  the  plate  or  paper  is  In  the 
photogenic  focus  corresponding  to  that  one. 

FO'OUB  (a  fire-place :  Lot),  in  Optics,  the 
point  of  convergence  at  which  all  the  rays 
of  light  meet  after  passing  through  a  con- 
vex Tens.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  focus  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
point,  but  a  small  circle,  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  apparent  diameter  of 
the  lens,  that  the  image  of  any  other 
object,  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  or 
mirror,  bears  to  the  object  itself.  Only 
a  point  can  give  the  image  of  a  point.—— 
Focus,  in  Geonetry  and  conic  sections. 
The  focus  of  a  paraJbola  Is  a  point  in  the 
axis  having  this  property,  that  a  radius 
drawn  from  it  to  any  point  In  the  curve 
makes  the  same  angle  with  the  tangent,  at 
that  point,  that  the  tangent  makes  with  the 
axla  Hence,  if  parallel  n^'s  of  light  fall 
on  the  parabola,  they  are  reflected  to  the 
focus :  or  rays  emitted  from  the  focus  will 
be  reflected  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
axis.  The  foci  of  an  elUose  are  situated  in 
the  major  axis,  at  equal  distances  from  the 
centre ;  and  the  turn  of  two  straight  lines 
drawn  from  them  to  any  point  in  the  curve, 
is,  with  the  same  ellipse,  always  the  same 
quantity.  Also  these  two  lines  make  equal 
angles  with  the  tangent  at  that  point. 
Hence  rays  of  light,  &c,  emitted  from  one 
focus,  are  reflected  to  the  other.  The  fuel 
of  an  hyperbola  are  also  In  the  major  axis, 
at  equal  distances  from  the  centre ;  but  the 
difference  between  two  straight  lines  drawn 
from  them  to  any  point  In  the  curve,  is, 
with  the  same  hyperbola,  always  the  same 
quantity ;  and  these  two  lines  make  equal 
angles  with  the  tangent  at  that  point,  but 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  curvd  Hence  a 
ray  of  light  emitted  from  one  focus  will 
be  reflected  into  the  direction  of  a  ray 
coming  from  the  other ;  or  rays  passing 
towards  one  focus  will  be  reflected  to  the 
other. 

FODa)BR  {futter:  Oer.\  In  Husbandry, 
any  kind  of  food  for  cattle.  Qreen  fodder 
consists  of  grass,  tares,  fto. ;  dry  fodder,  of 
oats,  barley,  and  beans. 

FCETUS  (the  young  of  any  creature :  LaL\ 
In  Physiology,  the  child  In  the  womb  of  its 
mother,  after  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy. 
Before  that  time  it  is  termed  an  emSryo. 

FOG  (a  storm :  Dan.\  in  Meteorology,  a 
dense  vapour  near  the  surface  of  land  or 
water.  Fogs  generally  arise  from  the  noc- 
turnal cooling  of  the  atmosphere,  whldi 
becomes  incapable  of  retaining  in  solution 
the  same  quantity  of  water  it  held  when  at 
a  higher  temperature.  A  part,  therefore,  is 
precipitated  as  a  cloud,  which,  if  near  the 
,  earth,  is  termed  a  fog.  The  heat  of  the  day 
causes  the  air  to  redissolve  the  precipitated 
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vspoar,  which  enables  the  air  to  asraln  be- 
come clear.  The  dense  and  gloomy  fog  so 
common  In  London  is  often  due  to  a  dif- 
ferent canse.  The  wind  carries  the  smolce 
of  the  city  in  a  long  train  extending  twenty 
or  thirty  mOes ;  as  may  be  seen  In  a  clear 
day  by  any  person  on  an  eminence  five  or 
six  miles  from  the  city,  and  looking  across 
In  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  the  wind 
changes  Middonly,  this  great  body  of  smoke 
will  be  brought  back  in  an  accnnmlated 
mass,  and,  as  this  repasses  the  city,  will  be 
augmented  by  the  smoke  from  every  flre. 
Fogs  have  been  observed  which  contained 
no  moisture,  and  could  be  accounted  for 
only  by  supposing  them  to  be  the  vaponrs 
and  ashes  ejected  by  volcanoes,  and  diilused 
in  the  atmosphere  by  the  wind. 

FOO'-BANK,  an  appearance  at  sea  in  hasy 
weather  which  frequently  resembles  land 
at  a  distance,  but  which  vanishes  as  it  is 
approached. 

FOIL  {feuiUe,  literally  a  leaf :  Pr.),  among 
jewellers,  a  thin  leaf  of  metal  placed  under 
precious  stones  t«)  increase %betr  lustre  and 
Improve  their  colour.  Hence  anything  of  a 
different  colour  or  quality,  which  berves  to 
adorn  or  set  off  another  thing  to  advantage, 

is  termed  a  foil. In  Fencing,  an  elastic 

rod  of  steel,  or  sword  without  a  point,  used 
to  fence  with  by  way  of  exercise.  It  gene- 
rally has  at  the  end  a  button  or  piece  of 
cork  covered  with  leather. 

FOLIA '0EOU8  (/oKac«tw,  leafy :  L(tL\  In 
Botany,  having  leaves,  or  being  leaf-like. 
A  foliaceous  spike  is  one  that  has  leaves 

intermixed  with  flowers. In  Mineralogy, 

having  the  form  of  a  leaf  or  lamina ;  as,  a 
foliaceous  spar. 

FO'LIAGB  (fnOaaffe:  Fr.),  in  Architec- 
ture, the  representation  of  leaves,  flowers, 
and  branches,  intended  to  ornament  and 
enrich  capitals,  friezes,  pediments,  &c 

FO'LIATB  (foUatua,  having  leaves :  Lat\ 
In  Btitany,  furnished  with  leaves. 

FO'LIATBD  (same  deriv.),  in  Mineralogy, 
consisting  of  thin  plates;  lamellar;  as,  a 
foliated  structure. 

FO'LIATINO  (same  deriv.),  a  term  used 
for  covering  the  backs  of  looking-glaraes 
with  a  thin  coat  of  tin  and  quicksilver. 

FOLIATION  (foHum,  a  leaf:  Lot.),  to 
Botany,  the  leaflng  of  plants. 

FO'LIO  (a  leaf :  ItaL),  In  account  books, 
denotes  a  page,  or  rather  both  the  right 
and  left  hand  pages,  these  being  marked 

with  th«i  same  number. Folio,  a  book 

of  the  largest  size,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
formed  by  once  doubling  a  sheet  of  paper. 

FO'LIOLE  (a  dim.  from  folium,  a  leaf: 
Lot),  in  Botany,  one  of  the  single  leaves, 
or  leaflets,  which  together  constitute  a  com- 
pound le^ 

F0XI0U8  (foUomt,  leafy :  Lot.),  in  Bo- 
tany, having  leaves  intermixed  with  the 
flowers. 

FO'LKLAND  (folk,  the  people ;  and  land : 
Sax.),  in  Saxon  Law,  land  held  by  the  com- 
monalty at  the  will  of  the  lord. 

FO'LKMOTB  (folk,  the  people;  and  ge- 
mote, to  assemble:  8^.),  a  word  used  in 
England  before  the  Norman  conquest,  to 
denote  an  annual  assembly  of  the  people, 
ABswvrlng  in  some  measure  to  a  modem 


parliament.  Some  authors,  however,  allege 
that  the  folkmote  was  an  inferior  court,  or 
the  common-council  of  a  city  or  liorongti. 

FOL'LICLB  (folliadM»,hmaal\  bag :  Lot). 
in  Botany,  a  seed-vessel,  opening  on  one 
side  longitudinally,  and  containing  several 
seeds.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  the  fruit 
of  larkspur  and  columbine. 

FOMENTATION  (fommtum,  a  warm  lo- 
tion :  LaL),  the  act  of  bathing  any  ptart  of 
the  body  with  hot  water,  or  a  decoction  of 
herbs,  Ac,  made  hot,  for  the  purpose  of 
easing  pain  or  dispersing  tumours. 

FONT  (J&na,  a  fountain :   Lot.),  a  large 

basin  or  vessel,  in  which  water  is  contained 

for  baptizing  infsnts  or  other  persona.    It 

is  BO  called,  probably,  because  bi4>ti8m  was 

usually  performed  among  the  primitive 

Christians  at  springs  or  fountains.    The 

following  Greek  inscription,  which  reads 

baekwarde  and  fonoarda  equally  well,  la 

often  found  on  the  walls  of  lMpti8terie«, 

and    on    fonts:— nivon  anomhmata  mh 

,  MO  NAN  oviN  (nipaon  anomimaia  mi  monan 

'  opain) — '  Wash  away  transgressions,  not  the 

I  appearance  alone.' — Fosr  or  Foukt,    a 

complete  assortment  of  printing  types  of 

!  one  sice,  including  a  due  proportion  of  all 

the  letters,  points,  figures,  accents.  Sec 

FOOD  (/utter:  Oer.),  comprises  all  bu1> 
stances  capable  of  digestion  and  asslni na- 
tion.    But   the  proximate  prtnrlplea,    or 
elements, on  which  the  nutritive  properties 
of  these  depend,  are  very  few.    Those  of 
vegeMble  substances  are  gluten  and  Us 
modifications,    starch,   gum,   sugar,    and 
lignin  or  woody  fibre :  those  of  animal  sub- 
stances, albumen,  gelatine,  and  their  mo- 
difications.    Both   animal   and   vegetable 
substances  afford  fats  and  oils.  Sometimes 
the  nutritious  parts  of  food  are  so  com- 
bined -with   or  protected  by  indigestible 
matters  as  to  resist  the  solvent  powers  of 
the  stomach,  unless  prepared  or  modified. 
Indurated    lignin    will    pass    unchanged 
through  the  stomach  and  bowels:  hence 
the  kernels  of  the  apple,  pear,  Ac,  the  seeds 
of  the  currant,  goo«eberry,  dec,  peas,  bcana, 
Ac,  wheat,  barley,  Ac,  on  acoonnt  of  their 
covering  of  lignin,  will  not  be  digestible 
unless  these  coverings  are  broken  down  or 
removed.    Much  of  the  digestibility  and 
nutritions  power  of  the  food  of  man   is 
due  to  the  chemical  operations  carried  on 
in  the  kitchen.    Meat  Is  not  only  softened 
by  heat,  but  new  substances  are  generated 
In  it:  thus,  osmazone,  which  gives  sneta  an 
agreeable  odour  and  flavour,  by  roasting. 
The  salt  also,  and  the  condiments  em- 
ployed, have  their  own  uses;  the  former 
contributing  an   element   to   the  gastric 
juice,  and  the  latter  stimulating  the  sto- 
mach.   If  the  nutritive  elements  of  food 
are  few,  its  ultimate  elements  are   still 
fewer,  being  little  more  than  carbon,  by 
drogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.     Among 
vegetable  substances,  albumen,  including 
gluten,  is  the  only  one  which  contains 
much  nitrogen ;  all  the  others  may  actually 
be  considered  as  compounds  of  c-Jktreool 
and  toiOer.    An  animal  cannot  subsist  long 
on  food  containing  no  nitrogen,  or  on  food 
exclusively  of  one  kind,  though  habit  will 
do  much  In  accustoming  the  stomach  to 
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particular  kinds  of  food.  N0U1I119  Is  lit  for 
food  which  baa  not  undergone  organization 
by  forming  a  part  of  an  animal  or  a  vege- 
table. Hence  food  never  can  be  made  from 
its  ultimate  elements^ 

FOOL'S  PABSOJSY,  the  JSthuaa  Cfyna- 
frium  of  botanists,  an  umbelUferons  plant, 
found  abundantly  in  waste  ground,  and 
resembling  parsley  sufficiently  to  deceive 
the  ign<»ant.  It  is  poisonous,  acting  like 
hemlock. 

FOOT  CAus:  OerO.  Animals  are  distin- 
ernisfaed,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
their  f^t,  into  Mpsds,  two-footed,  as  men 
and  birds ;  and  quadruped*,  four-footed,  as 
most  landanimals.  The  human  foot  consists 
of  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  phalanges 
or  toes.  The  tamu  is  composed  of  seven 
bones  bi  two  rows.  In  the  Urst  of  which  is 
the  OS  eo^eaa  or  heel  bone.  The  metatarsus 
la  composed  of  Ave  bones,  one  to  each  toe; 
whilst  the  toes  are  composed,  like  the 
phalanges  of  the  lingers,  of  fourteen  bones, 
the  big  toe  having  two,  the  rest  three  each. 
Man  is  distinguished  from  his  relatives  in 
the  xooloiTical  scale,  amongst  other  things, 
by  being  able  to  plant  his  foot  flat  on  the 
grround,  whilst  the  foot  of  the  quadrumana, 
when  attempting  to  walk,  rests  on  its  outer 

side. Foot,  a  measure  of  length,  varying 

In  different  countries,  bat  in  all  divided 
into  twelve  psrts.  As^iuuv/ooCisasquare 
surface,  each  of  whose  four  sides  is  a  foot 
in  length.  A  euMe  or  soUd  foot  is  a  solid 
contained  within  six  sorfaoes,  each  of 
which  is  a  aqoare  foot.  A  square  foot  con- 
tains 144  sqaare  inches,  and  a  cubic  foot 
1738  cubic  inches. 

F'OOT'STALK.  in  Botany,  the  stalk  by 
which  a  leaf  is  connected  with  the  branch ; 
a  petloleu  Leaves  destitute  of  petioles  are 
termed  sessiie. 

FOR'AGB  {fimrraoe :  Fr.\  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vender for  cattle,  especially  for  horses  in 

cime  of  war. A  foraging  party  is  a  body 

of  men  sent  out  to  collect  provisions*  either 
for  the  horses  or  for  the  troops. 

FORA'MBN  {LaL\  in  Anatomy,  a  small 
opening.  The  foramen  ovale  is  the  oiiening 
between  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  of 
the  fCBtus,  which  before  birth  allows  the ' 
blood  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  without  1 
gointf  throui^  the  lungs.  It  closes  when 
the  child  is  iMm;  fbr,  the  blood  being  no 
longer  parifled  by  passing  through  the 
Inn^s  of  the  mother,  it  is  indispensable 
that  it  should  now  pass  through  the  lungs 
ot  the  Infant.  Hence,  if  a  child  has  ever 
bresitbed.  Its  lungs  will  float  in  water,  from 
thetr  air>«eUs  having  been  rendered  light 
by  Inflation.  In  Botany,  the  foramen  is  an 
opoiingr  through  the  integuments  of  an 
ovule  by  which  the  fecundating  influence 
of  the  pollen  reaches  the  nucleus. 

FO&AMIN'IFBRA  (same  deriv.},  animals 
belonging  to  a  very  low  type  of  organisa- 
tlon.  inhabiting  small  shells,  usually  calca- 
reous, which  are  frequently  of  el^aut  form. 
They  belong  to  the  class  of  Rhixopods,  and 
have  received  their  name  from  the  shell 
being;  in  many  instanceii,  pierced  with  mi> 
note  holes,  through  which  the  animal  ex- 
tends parts  of  its  body  for  the  purpose  of 
PoH^M»tiny  food.   Tlie  anlmaU  are  destitute 


of  q;>eclal  oi^rsns,  and  consist  of  a  mass  of 
feattireless  matter  called  saroods.  The  shells 
are  sometimes  one-chambered,  but  gene- 
rally th«y  are  divided  into  several  chambers, 
being  Increased  by  additional  chambers  as 
the  animal  grows.  The  forms  are  very  va- 
ried, globular,  flask-shaped,  dagger-shaped, 
nantilus-like,  Ac.  Some  of  the  mlnuto 
forms  are  interesting  objects  for  the  micro- 
scope. Tt  ey  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea, 
and,  whilst  some  are  found  on  shore-sea- 
weed, others  have  been  brought  up  from 
a  depth  of  1800  fathoms.  Their  fossil  re- 
mains abound  In  prodigious  numbers  in  tho 
tertiary  beds.  The  miliolite  limestone  of 
the  Paris  basin,  which  is  largely  employed 
in  building,  is  composed  entirely  of  fora- 
minifera.  [See  NumcULirs.]  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  chalk  beds  is  formed  of 
minute  foramluiferous  shells. 

FORCE  (/v.),  in  Mechanics,  whatever 
produces,  modi  fles,  or  destroys  motion.  The 
effect  of  a  force  depends  on  its  intensity, 
the  point  of  the  body  at  which  it  acts,  and 
its  direction.  It  may  be  either  uniform  or 
variable.  If  uat/orm,  as  long  as  tt  continues 
to  act  on  a  body,  it  wniformtif  aeeelerales  its 
velocity.  If  variable,  the  effect  is  corre- 
spondingly modified.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
eombinatiam  of  forces,  that  is,  two  or  more 
forces  act  together  on  the  same  body ;  and 
the  resultant,  that  is,  the  resulting  force, 
except  when  their  directions  are  parallel,  is 

In  the  direction  of  none  of  them. Pht- 

siOAL     FoBCS,    the    force    of    material 

bodies. MoRAii  Forcb,  the  power  of 

acting  on  the  reason  in  judging  and  deter- 
mining.— Foaos,  in  Law,  signifles  any 
unlawful  violence  offered  to  the  person  or 
to  property.  A  forcible  entry  is  a  violent 
and  actual  entry  into  houses  or  buids; 
and  h  forcible  detainer  is  a  violent  with- 
holding the  possession  of  lands,  Ac,  so 
that  the  person  who  has  a  right  of  entry  is 

hindered  therefrom. Lrviso  Fouou,  or 

vis  viva,  a  term  formerly  used  by  Mathema- 
ticians to  denote  the  action  of  a  force  when 
it  is  modified  in  sudi  a  way  as  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

CoHSBBVATiox  OF  FoRCK.  It  Is  an  axlom 
in  physical  science  that  force  can  neither 
be  created  nor  destroyed.  Since  matter  is 
only  known  by  its  forces,  to  admit  that 
force  is  destructible  would  be  to  admit  that 
matter  can  cease  to  exist.  WBen  we  see  a 
case  of  the  apparent  disappearance  or  sas- 
pension  of  a  force,  it  is  simply  the  transfer- 
ence of  its  exertion  from  one  into  some 
other  direction.  Inertia  Is  a  pure  case  of  the 
conservation  of  force.  It  has  a  strict  rela- 
tion to  force  la  any  way  acting  upon  a  body, 
and  it  enables  a  body  to  take  up  and  conserve 
a  sriven  amount  of  force,  until  tliat  force  is 
transferred  to  other  bodies,  or  is  changed 
into  an  equivalent  of  some  other  iBtrm. 

FOR'CEPS  (Xot.),  in  Surgery»an  instm- 
ment  for  holding  or  gripping  anything. 
Also,  a  pair  of  scissors  for  cutting  off  or 
dividing  the  fiesby  membranous  parts  of 
the  body. 

FOR'cbra  (forcer,  to  force :  Fr.),  in  Hor- 
ti  culture,  a  method  of  obtaining  fruits  and 
fiowers  before  their  season,  by  theapplica- 
tl  n  of  heat. The  artificial  ripeniag  of 
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wines  by  means  of  heat,  and  their  flniug 
down,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  imme- 
diate nse,  are  also  called  foreing. 

FORE  (Sox.),  a  sea  term  for  near  the 
stem ;  '  fore  and  aft '  means  from  stem  to 
stem. 

FO'RECASTLB,  a  short  deck  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  ship  above  the  npper  deck.  It 
contains  the  berths  of  the  common  sailors. 

FCKRECLOSURE,  in  Law.  [See  Equitt 
OF  Rbdkhptiok.] 

FO'REMAST.  the  mast  of  a  ship  which 
is  placed  in  the  forepart  or  forecastle,  and 
carries  the  foresail  and  foretopsail  yards. 

Foremast^mm,  those  who  take  in  the 

topsails,  furl  the  sails,  &c. 

FORE-SHORlYEiriNG.  In  Paintlnff,  the 
art  of  correctly  conveying  to  the  mind  the 
impression  of  the  entire  length  of  an  object, 
when  represented  as  viewed  in  an  oblique 
or  receding  position. 

FOR'BST  (font:  OtT.\  a  large  tract  of 
land  covered  with  trees ;  differing  from  a 
%Dood  chiefly  in  Its  extent,  and  from  a  plan- 
tation in  its  young  trees  growing  of  them- 
selves without  being  sown  or  planted. 

The  fcreita  in  England  are  of  such  grreat 
antiquity  that,  excepting  the  Kew  Forest 
in  Hampshire,  made  by  William  the  Ck)n- 
queror,  and  Hampton  Court,  by  Henry 
yill.,  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  record 
or  history  which  makes  any  certain  men- 
tion of  their  origin ;  though  they  are 
noticed  by  several  writers,  and  in  many  of 
onr  Uws  and  statutes.  The  four  principal 
forests  are  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire, 
Sherwood  Forest  in  Nottinghamshire, 
Dean  Forest  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
Windsor  Forest  in  Berkshire. 

FO'RESTALLING  {fore,  a  front;  and 
stol,  a  station  :  8ax.\  the  act  of  buying  or 
bargaining  for  any  provisions  or  merchan- 
dise, before  they  reach  the  market  to  which 
they  are  going,  with  an  intent  to  sell  the 
same  again  at  higher  prices.  It  was  for- 
merly punishable. 

.  FO'RESTAY,in  a  ship's  rigging,  a  rope 
reaching  from  the  foremast  head  towards 
the  bowsprit  end,  to  support  the  mast. 

FOR'FEITURB  (/oriitAu^fa,  an  expul- 
sion or  outlawry :  Xot),  in  Law,  the  loss  of 
some  right,  privilege,  estate,  goods,  lands, 
or  employments,  &&,  for  neglecting  to  do 
one's  duty,  or  for  some  crime  committed. 

FORFICULA  (a  small  pair  of  shears : 
£a<.),  in  Entomology,  the  JEianofflr,  which  see. 

FORGB  (fV.),  a  small  furnace.  In  which 
smiths  and  other  artificers  in  Iron,  steel, 
ftc,  heat  their  metaU  red  hot,  in  order  to 
soften  and  render  them  more  malleable. 
The  word  forge  is  also  used  for  a  large 
furnace  or  ironvDorka,  in  which  the  ore 
taken  from  the  mine  is  melted  down.  [See 

IBOV.]  

FOR'GIBY  iforgear,  a  forger:  Fr.\  in 
Law,  the  frandnlent  making  or  altering  any 
deed  or  writing,  to  the  prejudice  of  another 
man's  right ;  particularly  the  counterfeiting 
the  signature  of  another  with  intent  to 
defraud. 

FORGBT'-MB-NOT,  the  MyoaOUs  paliutrU 
of  botanists  (nat.  ord.  SerophuJariaceee),  a 
small  herbaceous  plant,  growing  in  damp 
piaoea,  whose  blue  flawers  are  well  known. 


It  bears  a  similar  name  in  German,  Dutch- 
and  Danish. 

rOKUytLS  HOPE,  in  Military  allUrs,  a 
detachment  of  men  appointed  to  lead  in  an 
assault,  to  storm  a  counterscarp,  enter  a 
breach,  or  perform  any  other  service  at- 
tended with  great  and  imminent  peril 

FORM  {forma,  an  appearance :  Lot.),  in 
Physiology,  the  essential  and  distinguish- 
ing modification  of  the  matter  of    which 

any  body  is  composed. Fork,  in  Law, 

the  rules  established  and  requisite  to  be 

observed   In  legal   proceedings. Foex 

also  denotes  the  external  appearance  or 
snrfiice  of  a  body,  or  the  disposition  of  Its 
parts,  as  to  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

FOAX, in  Printing,  the pagesor  columns 

of  type,  properly  arranged,  and  enclosed 
and  locked  in  an  iron  frame  called  a  chase, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  put  to  press. 
There  are  two  forms  required  for  every 
sheet,  one  for  each  side ;  and  each  form 
consists  of  more  or  fewer  pages,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  books. 

POR'MA  PAUPERIS  <in  the  character  of 
a  pauper:  Lot),  a  Law  term.  When  a  per- 
son has  just  cause  of  suit,  but  is  so  poor 
that  he  cannot  defray  the  usual  charges  of 
suing  at  law  or  in  equity,  on  making  oath 
that  he  is  not  worth  6L  except  his  wearing 
apparel,  and  producing  a  certificate  from 
some  hiwyer  that  he  has  good  cause  of  suit, 
the  judge  will  admit  him  to  sue  <n  forma 
pavperU:  that  is,  without  paying  any  of 
the  usual  fees  to  court,  counsel,  &e.  He 
will  be  exempt  from  these  as  plaintiff,  bat 
not  as  a  defendant.  If  he  lose  his  suit  he 
will  not  have  to  pay  costs  ;  but  he  may  be 
made  to  suffer  other  punishment,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judges.  He  may  recover  costs. 

FORMATION  (/ormatio,  a  fashioning: 
Lot.),  in  Geology,  any  assembUge  of  rocks 
having  some  common  character,  such  as 
origin,  age,  or  composition. 

FOR'MIO  A'OID  {formica,  the  ant :  LaL), 
an  acid  which  received  its  name  from  being 
found  in  the  bodies  of  ants.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  several  methods.  It  is  com- 
posed of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen. 
Its  salts  are  termed  formates. 

FOR'MULA  (a rule:  Lot.),  a  short  way  of 
expressing  acts  by  notation.  Thus,  in  Che- 
mistry, carbonic  acid  consists  of  one  atom 
of  carbon,  with  two  of  oxygen ;  and  is  indi- 
cated by  OO2. In  Mathematics,  a  general 

theorem  or  literal  expression  for  resolving 
any  part  of  a  problem. — In  Medicine,  a 

prescription. In  Theology,  a  profession 

of  faith. 

FOR^MTLB  {formic;  and  vU,  the  mate- 
rial of  which  a  thing  is  made:  Or.),  a 
chemical  compound,  the  hypothetical  radi- 
cal of  formic  acid. 

FORTIFICATION  {forUe,  strong:  and 
fado,  I  make :  LaL),  the  art  or  science  of 
fortifying  a  place,  or  of  putting  it  in  such 
a  state,  that  every  one  of  Its  parts  def  enda, 
and  is  defended  by,  some  other  parts,  by 
means  of  ramparts,  parapets,  moats,  and 
other  bulwarks ;  so  tbat  a  small  number  of 
men  within  may  be  able,  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  a  name> 

rous  army  without Ahoikkt  Fobtifj- 

CATION.  In  early  times,  when  the  alingand 
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bow  were  the  principal  weapons  of  offenco, 
a  single  wall,  or  a  1>ank  of  earth,  behind 
which  mlssllos  could  be  discharged  at 
assailants,  was  a  sufflclent  protection. 
Projecting  towers,  afterwards  added,  in- 
creased the  front  of  the  besieged,  and 
enabled  them  to  attack  the  besiegers  In 
Bank  when  they  attempted  to  scale  the 
walL  The  Inrentlon  of  the  battering-ram 
rendered  it  necessary  to  increase  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall ;  and  projecting  galleries, 
called  maehicolatioTUt  were  constructed 
along  its  summit,  and  round  the  towers, 
through  the  pierced  floors  of  which  stones 
and  other  missiles  were  showered  down. 
Apertures  or  loop-holes  for  discharging 
arrows  were  pierced  in  the  walls  and  battle- 
ments ;  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  with 
a  moat  or  deep  ditch— if  possible,  filled  with 
ynter.  But  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
rendered  a  different  system  of  fortification 
necessary ;  walls  of  masonry,  which,  how- 
ever thick,  could  not  long  withstand  the 
assault  of  artillery,  were  exchanged  for 

mounds  of  earth. Modsrn  Fortifioa- 

Ti02r.  The  principal  works  belonging  to  a 
modem  fortification  are  the  ditch  or  trench 
made  round  each  work ;  the  rampart,  or  ele- 
vation of  earth,  raised  along  the  faces  of 
any  work,  to  defend  the  Inner  portion ;  the 
parapet,  or  that  part  of  a  rampart  which 
serves  to  protect  the  troops  planted  theire ; 
the  tMustion,  that  part  of  the  inner  enclo- 
snre  of  a  fortification  making  an  angle 
towards  the  field;  the  counterscarp,  the 
slope  of  the  ditch  fftcing  the  body  of  the 
place ;  the  covered  way,  the  space  extend- 
ing round  the  counterscarp ;  and  the  glacis, 
clie  part  beyond  the  covered  way,  to  which 
it  serves  as  a  parapet.  In  recent  times, 
bowever,  fortification  has  undergone  im- 
portant changes,  and  engineers  have 
adopted  different  systems ;  but  those  which 
have  acquired  the  greatest  reputation  In 
Europe,  are  the  systems  of  count  Pagan, 
tbe  baron  de  Ooehom,  von  Bchclter,  and 
marshal  Vauban. 

FO'RUM,  in  Rome,  a  public  place,  where 
causes  were  judicially  tried,  and  orations 
delivered  to  we  people.  It  was  a  large  open 
parallelogram,  surrounded  by  i^orticoes. 
Tbere  were  six  of  these  forums,  viz.  the 
Bamanum.  Julianum.,  Augustum,  PcMor 
diwm,  T^ajanunit  and  SaXVustii  forum.  The 
chief  of  these  was  the  forum  Romcmum, 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  tA«  foruvi.  In 
ft  was  the  rostrum,  or  pulpit,  where  the 
Roman  orators  pleaded,  or  harangued  the 
people,  &0.  Here  too  was  the  comitium,  or 
ball  of  justice,  with  the  sanctuary  of  Sa- 
turn, the  temple  of  Oastor,  &c.,  altogether 

producing  a  most  splendid  effect. The 

word'/orum  was  also  applied  to  a  place  of 
trafllc,  or  market  place :  of  these  there 
were  vast  numbers,  as  the/orum  piscarium^ 
olittnrium,  &C.  They  were  generally  called 
fiyra  venalia,  in  distinction  from  the  first- 
nientioned,  which  were  called  fora  eivUia. 

FoBUM,  in  Law,  a  term  sometimes 

used  for  a  court  of  justice :  the  place  where 
disputed  rights  are  settled.  Hence  forum 
eompetens,  a  competent  jurisdiction ;  forum 
1$tieamp«tena,  a  court  not  authorized  to  try 
tlie  cause,  Ac 


FOSS  ifoise :  Fr. ;  from/MSfo,  a  digging : 

Lat.\  in  Fortification,  a  ditch,  commonly 
full  of  water,  lying  between  the  scarp  and 

the  counterscarp. Foss,  or  Fossa,  In 

Anatomy,  a  kind  of  cavity  in  a  bone,  with 
a  large  aperture,  but  no  exit  or  perfo- 
ration.  FosB-WAT,  one  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal ancient  highwaysof  England,  having 
a  ditch  on  one  side.  They  crossed  the  king- 
dom in  various  directions,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans. 
One  of  them  reached  from  Totness,  in 
Devonshire,  to  Barton-on-the-Homber. 

FOS'SILS  (fosaUe :  Fr. ;  from  same  deriv.). 
In  Natural  History,  the  remains  of  ancient 
organic  existences  discovered  In  the  earth. 
They  are  usually  converted  entirely  into 
stone,  all  the  animal  matterhaving  been  re- 
moved. The  substituted  material  is  In  some 
cases  silex,  in  others  lime.  Of  vertebrate 
animals,  not  only  have  the  bones  and  teeth 
been  preserved  in  this  way,  but  their  foot- 
prints have  been  retained  for  our  inspec- 
tion. Shells  are  the  most  abundant  forms 
of  animal  remains.  Sometimes  only  the 
Impression  of  the  external  surface  Is  left ; 
sometimes  only  that  of  the  internal  sur- 
face, leaving  a  cast  or  mould ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  space  between  the  outer  and 
inner  surfaces  having  been  left  vacant  by 
the  gradual  destruction  of  the  shell,  it  has 
been  afterwards  filled  up  by  the  Infiltration 
of  another  substance,  and  thus  an  accurate 
representation  of  both  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior surfaces  Is  obtained.  As  to  vege- 
table remains,  sometimes  there  is  only  an 
Impression  of  the  exterior,  sometimes  the 
vegetable  matter  itself  Is  preserved  as  car 
bon,  and  sometimes  the  vegetable  is  con 
verted  into  mineral  matter.  Travellers 
have  often  expressed  their  astonishment  at 
finding  the  trunks  of  trees,  many  feet  In 
circumference,  changed  Into  sIlex  In  such  a 
manner  that  every  vessel  and  microscopic 
pore  has  been  perfectly  preserved. 

FOTH'ERIKQ,  a  sea  term  for  stopping 
leaks  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  by  letting 
down  a  sail  by  the  corners,  and  putting 
chopped  rope-yarn,  wool,  oakum,  Ac,  be- 
tween It  and  the  ship's  side.  By  repeating 
this  operation  several  times,  these  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  sucked  Into  the 
cracks,  so  as  either  wholly  or  partially  to 
stop  the  leak. 

FOUGA'SS  (Fr.),  In  military  engineering, 
a  small  mine,  from  six  to  eight  feet  under 
ground. 

FOUNDATION  (fondaHon :  Fr.;  from  fun- 
damentum :  Lot.),  the  basis  or  groimdwork 
of  anything ;  usually  that  part  of  a  building 
which  lies  under  the  ground. Founda- 
tion denotes  also  a  donation  or  legacy, 
either  of  money  or  lands,  fur  the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  some  community, 
school,  or  charitable  Institution. 

FOUN'DER  ifundator:  Lot.),  one  from 
whom  anything  originates ;  as  the  founder 
of  a  sect  of  philosophers,  the  founder  of  a 
family.  Also  one  who  endows  any  public 
establishment. —  Foundrb  (fundo,  I  ponr 
out:  Lot.),  likewise  Implies  an  artist  who 
casts  metals  In  various  forms  for  different 
uses ;  as  a  founder  of  cannon,  bells,  statues, 
printing    type,    Ac ^To   Foundbb,  in 
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!7aatlcal  Langroage,  Is  to  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  an  expression  derived  from  the 
French  fondnt  which  is  connected  with  the 
Latin  fundust  a  bottom. 

POUN'DRY  Uonderie:  Fr.\  from  fwndo^ 
I  pour  out :  LaL),  the  building  in  which 
metals  are  cast  in  moulds  or  shapes.  Ysr 
rious  furnaces  are  used  In  the  operation. 
Theioind/Vimacs  is  either  square  or  circu- 
lar ;  it  has  generally  three  apertures— one 
above,  for  the  purpose  of  Introducing  the 
crucible  and  fuel,  usually  closed  by  a  tile  or 
bMck;  another  below,  to  admit  the  air, 
which  is  to  pass  through  the  fuel ;  and  the 
third  communicating  with  the  diimney, 
which  should  be  lofty,  and  supplied  with  a 
damper.  The  blast  fumaee  differs  from  the 
wind  furnace.  In  having  no  grating,  aod  in 
the  air  being  supplied  by  a  bellows  or  a 
blowing  machine.  The  reverberating  furnace 
Is  so  constructed  that  the  flame  and  hot  air 
from  the  flre-place  are  directed  Into  a  sepa^ 
rate  cavity,  called  a  hearth^  where  the  mate- 
rials to  be  fused  are  laid.  The  melted 
metal  is  either  run  out  through  an  aperture 
in  the  bottom,  or  lifted  out  with  ladles. 
The  mtndda  are  made  of  a  variety  of  ma- 
I  terlals :  those  for  stereotype  founding,  of 
I  plaster  of  Paris ;  those  for  bronce,  of  a  mix- 
'  ture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  brickdust, 
prepared  with  the  greatest  care.  Iron  is 
.  generally  cast  in  sand;  brass,  and  other 
metals,  in  clay ;  and  sometimes  the  moulds 
are  of  cast  iron.  Iron  founding  is  far  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  art  carried 
on  in  this  country,  which  abounds  with  the 
two  substances  almost  indispensable  to  It 
—iron  ore  and  coaL 

FOUNTAIN  ifontaine:  Fr.j  from  fona: 
Lat\  in  Natural  Philosophy,  a  spring  or 
source  of  water  rising  out  of  the  earth. 
Among  the  ancients,  fountains  were  held 
sacred,  and  even  worshipped  as  a  kind  of 

divinities. An  arUfleial  fountain^  or  jet 

dTeau,  is  water  ejected  from  a  pipe,  by  being 
either  raised  to  a  higher  level  than  the  top 
of  the  pipe,  or  forced  out  by  an  engine,  &c 
[See  Abtksiaji  Wblls.] 

FOYIL'LA  (foveot  I  nourish :  Lot),  In 
Botany,  the  matter  contained  within  the 
grains  nf  pollen,  and  the  fructifying  prin- 
ciple of  the  plant. 

FOX  (fuchs :  Oer.),  the  Vulpea  vulgaris  of 
soologists,  a  well-known  animal,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  dog,  with  a  sharp  muzsle  and  a 
long  bushy  tail.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  America. 
It  burrows  in  the  earth,  and  Is  generally 
described  as  crafty  and  cunning  beyond 
measure.  Foxes  prowl  about  in  the  night, 
and  prey  on  poultry,  rabbits,  and  hares ;  but 
they  are  very  timid,  fleet,  and,  when  old, 
sagacious  in  evading  their  enemies.  They 
emit  an  odour  which  enables  dogs  to  scent 
and  follow  them.  Foxes  breed  only  once  a 
year,  and  bring  forth  commonly  in  April 
four  or  five  young,  which,  like  puppies,  are 
tXHm  blind. 

FOX'-tiLOYB,  the  DigUaUs  purpurea  of 
botanists,  nat.  ord.  ScrophiUariacece.  Its 
leaves,  when  carefully  dried  and  powdered, 
or  made  Into  a  tincture  or  infusion,  are 
used  in  medicine.  In  small  and  repeated 
doses.  It  lowers  the  pulse  In  a  very  extraor- 


dinary way,  and  produces  debility  and 
fainting ;  combined  with  other  substances, 
it  forms  an  ingredient  in  some  powerful 
diuretics. 

FRACTION  (fraetio,  a  breaking :  Lot),  in 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  a  combination  of 
numerieal  or  literal  quantitiee  represent- 
ing one  or  more  parts  of  a  unit  or  integer ; 
thq0  f  Is  a  fraction,  formed  by  divi- 
ding a  unit  into  five  equal  parts,  and 
taking  four  of  them.  A  fraction  conslsta 
essentially  of  two  numbers,  usually  placed 
one  over  the  other,  and  separated  by  a 
line :  the  lower  tells  the  number  of  parts 
into  which  the  unit  is  divided,  that  1^  the 
denomination  of  the  quantities  in  question, 
and  is  called  the  dsnominator;  the  upper 
tells  what  number  of  these  parts  Is  taken, 
and  is  called  the  numerator.  It  the  nume- 
rator is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  deno- 
minator, since  the  quantity  Is  then  not 
less  than  unity,  It  is  called  an  improper 
fraction.  If  the  denominator  consists 
of  10,  or  some  power  of  10— that  Is,  if  it 
consists  of  1,  with  one  or  more  ciphers 
to  the  right  hand  — It  is  a  decimal  frac- 
tion: otherwise  it  is  a  vulgar  fraction. 

Thus  x§v  Is  a  decimal  fraction,  j%is  <^  ▼nlgw 
fraction.  Decimal  fractions  are  too  fre< 
quently  confounded  with  decimals.  Decimal 
fractions  consist  of  a  numerator  and  deno- 
minator, like  any  other  fractions.  Decimals 
follow  the  laws  of  the  ordinary  system  of 
numbers ;  the  value  of  a  quantity  expressed 
by  them  being  marked  not  by  a  denomlnar 
tor,  but  by  their  position  with  reference  to 
the  decimal  poinL  Tiftrv  ^b  a  decimal  frac- 
tion ;  0-003,  Its  quotient  or  equivalent.  Is  % 
decimal. 

FRAOTUBB  (fraetura:  Latd»  In  Mine- 
ralogy, the  manner  in  which  a  mineral 
breiUcs,  which  is  one  of  its  speciflc  charac- 
ters. The  fracture  Is  either  compact  or 
smooth,  foliated  or  lamellar,  concholdal, 

striated,  or  nodular,  4c Fraotu&b,  In 

Surgery,  the  breaking  of  any  bone  by  a  a 
external  act  of  violence.  It  is  aimi^  wheu 
the  bone  only  is  divided ;  compound,  when 
the  l)one  is  broken,  with  a  laceration  of  the 
integuments. 

FRJS'NUM  (a  bridle :  Lot),  In  Anatomy, 
a  term  applied  to  some  membranous  liga- 
meuts  of  the  body :  as,  the  frosnum  Unifuas, 
or  ligament  under  the  tongue.  Sometlniea 
It  ties  down  the  tongue  too  close  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mouth,  and  then  requires  to  be 
incised  or  divided,  in  order  to  give  thla 
organ  its  proper  and  free  motion. 

FRANC  (from  being  originally  stamped 
with  the  flgure  of  a  Frank  or  Frenchman), 
a  French  coin,  worth  trend,  sterling. 

FRAN'CHISB  {Fr.),  in  a  general  senae, 
signifles  some  privilege,  or  exemption  firoia 
ordinary  Jurisdiction.  A  franchise  maj  be 
vested  either  in  bodies  politic  or  corpora- 
tions ;  in  borough  towns,  or  in  indlviduala. 
Corporate  liberties,  being  usually  held  by 
charter,  are  all  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
crown,  but  some  Ue  In  presariptlou  without 
any  charter. 

FRANCIS'CANS,  Friars-Mlnor,  or  Qrey- 
Friars,  the  religions  order  of  St.  Francis^ 
by  whom  they  were  founded  about  th«  year 

1200. 
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FRANK  (frane,  free :  Fr.),  an  ocemptlon 
of  letters  from  paying  postagp,  which, 
before  the  *  penny  postage.*  act  came  Into 
operation,  January  U),  1840,  was  enjoyed  to 
a  certain  extent  by  all  members  of  parlia- 
ment. It  is  said  that,  before  this  act 
abolished  tbe  privilege  of  franking^  nine 
millions  of  letters  were  annually  sent  post- 
free. — F&AHK-ALMOiOHB,  in  Law.ateuure 
by  which  a  religious  corporation  held  lands 
to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever,  on 
condition  of  praying  for  the  soul  of  the 

donor. Frakk-chasb    or    frbb-ohasb 

was  the  liberty  of  keeping  beasts  of  rJiase 
or  royal  game,  protected  even  from  the 
owner  of  tbe  hind  himself,  with  a  power  of 

bunting  them. FRANK-roLO.  a  privilege 

which  the  lord  had  of  folding  his  tenant's 
Bbeep  wlthiu  his  manor. — F&ank-fbbb, 
a  term  much  used  in  our  old  law:  thus 
frank-pledge  freemen  were  pledges  or 
sureties  for  the  good  behaviour  of  those 
who  were  of  their  community. 

FKANK'INCENSE,  the  gum-resin  Oil- 
beutum,  which  is  the  produce  of  an  Indian 
tt«e,  the  BoswelUa  terrata,  naU  ord.  Amy- 
ridtuBem.  Sprinkled  on  live  coals,  it  exhales 
a  fragrant  and  powerful  odour. 

FRANK'LINITS,  a  ferriferous  oxide  of 
Einc,  found  in  New  Jersey,  North  America, 
and  named  from  Dr.  Franklin. 

FRANKS,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
Turks  and  other  nations  of  Asia  to  all  the 
people  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
Bngiisfa,  French,  Italians,  Ac 

FRATER'NITIBS  (/ratemUma,  a  brother- 
hood :  Lot.),  In  the  middle  age  consisted 
of  pious  laymen,  who  formed  societies  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  sick  and  desti- 
tute and  performing  other  Christian  duties. 
F&BB-BENCH,  in  kiw,  a  widow's  dower 
in  a  copyhold  estate^ 

FREE'HOLD,  a  legal  term  which  refers 
etcher  to  the  quantity  of  estate  which  a  man 
may  have  in  lauds  or  tenements,  or  to  the 
tenure  by  which  lands  and  tenements  are 
beld.     As  to  the  quantity  of  estate  he  may 
have,  it  may  be  either  of  inheritance  or  not 
of  inheritance :  if  of  inheritance.  It  may  be 
either  fee-simple,   fee-tall,   or  fee-simple 
conditional ;  if  not  of  inheritance,  it  is  for 
life,  or  an  uncertain  period  limited  within 
the  terra  of  a  life.     As  to  the  tenure,  free- 
bold  tenure  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
tree  socage :  hence  copyholds  are  not  with- 
in   this  denomination,  but  lands  held  by 
custom  of  the  manor,  not  by  a  copy  of  court 
roll,  are  customary  freeholds. 

FRBB'HOLDBR,  the  possessor  of  a  free- 
bold  estate,  who  is  thereby  qualified  to  vote 
for  a  knight  of  the  shire,  or  representative 
of  tbe  connty  in  parliament,  if  the  estate  is 
of  the  annual  value  of  40«. 

FREB'MAN,  in  the  middle  ages  one  who 
belongred  to  a  class  )>elow  the  gentry,  but 
atboTe  tbe  vllleina  The  citizens  and  bur- 
stiers  of  chartered  towns,  the  socagera 
vrtiose  tenure  was  free,  and  tenants  for 
term  of  life,  were  freemen.  At  the  present 
any,  a  freeman  is  one  who  has  been  in  due 
form  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  city  or 
bomugrh. 

FRKBIMASONRT.  A  well-known  InstU 
aafrfon,  tbe  origin  of  which  has  given  rise 


to  great  discussion.  There  la  no  doubt 
that  tbe  fraternity  of  architects  or  builders 
was  very  widely  diffused  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  it  is  thought  that  we  owe  to  It 
the  erection  of  the  magnificent  cathedrals, 
JkCt  BO  different  from  the  other  efforts  of 
those  times.  It  is  not  known  when  the 
society  became  changed  from  a  professional 
body  to  one  that  admitted  persons  of  every 
description. 

FREB'STONB,  a  hard  and  durable  kind 
of  gritstone,  so  called  from  its  being  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  cut  freely  in  any  direc- 
tion :  such  are  the  Portland  stone  and  the 
freestone  of  Kent.  A  granite  which  works 
freely  is  In  some  places  called  freestone. 

FREE'ZING  (/Heren,  to  freeae :  6«r.),  in 
Philosophy,  the  conversion  of  a  fluid  body 
into  a  firm  and  solid  mass  by  the  action  of 
cold.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  absorption 
of  heat  are  founded  the  various  artificial 
methods  of  producing  cold  and  congela- 
tion. Evaporation  causes  cold,  particularly 
when  the  vapour  is  removed  as  fast  as  pro- 
duced. If  a  body  suddenly  liquefies  with- 
out the  application  of  external  heat,  cold  is 
produced ;  this  is  the  principle  of  freezing 
mixtures.  When  a  body,  uir  for  instance,  is 
made  suddenly  to  expand,  it  abstracts  heat 
from  the  surrounding  bodiea  In  Spain,  a 
kind  of  earthen  jars,  railed  buxaros,  is 
used,  tbe  material  of  which  is  so  porous,  be- 
ing only  half  baked,  that  the  outside  is  kept 
moist  by  the  water  that  filters  through  it ; 
and,  though  placed  in  the  sun,  the  water  in 
the  jar  becomes  as  cold  as  ice.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  in  China  to  cool  wine  or  other 
liquors  by  wrapping  a  wet  cloth  round  the 
bottle  and  hanging  it  up  in  the  sun.  The 
water  in  the  cloth  evaporates,  and  thus 
cold  is  produced.  Ice  may  be  made  at  any 
time  by  the  evaporation  of  ether.  The 
most  intense  cold  yet  known  is  obtained 
by  the  evaporation  of  a  mixture  of  solid 
carbonic  acid  end  sulphuric  ether,  the 
temperature  being  lowered  to  166°  Fahr.b»> 
low  the  freezing  point.  The  old  nobles  of 
Russia  used  to  obtain  rery  strong  and  in 
toxicating drink  by  placing  their  wines  and 
spirits  in  the  ice  of  their  rivers :  the  water 
they  contained  froze  and  separated  from 
the  spirits  so  as  to  be  easily  removed. 
Tilts  plan  has  been  adopted  for  concen- 
trating lemon  juice,  &c.    [See  los-iCAKiira 

MAOHUfBS.] 

FREIGHT  ifret:  FrX  in  Navigation  and 
Commerce,  the  hire  of  a  ship,  or  of  a 
part  of  it,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
from  one  place  to  another;  or  the  sum 
agreed  on  between  the  owner  and  the 
merchant  f<»r  the  hire  and  use  of  a  vesseL 
In  a  more  extended  sense,  it  means  the 
burden  of  such  ship.  Freight  being  the 
return  made  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
or  passengers  to  a  particular  destination, 
no  claim  arises  for  its  payment  in  the  event 
of  a  total  wreck ;  and  our  law  authorities 
have  decided,  that,  in  case  of  a  total  loss 
with  salvage,  the  merchant  may  either  take 
the  part  saved  or  abandon  it.  But  after  the 
merchant  has  made  his  election,  he  must 

abide  by  it. Fbbioht  is  now  used  in  a 

large  portion  of  America  as  a  term  to  in- 
dicate tbe  merchandise  sent  by  a  goods 
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trata  on  a  railway,  the  latter  being  called  a 
fteigfU  train, 

FRENCH  CHALK,  In  Mineralogy,  a  ta- 
rlety  of  indurated  talc,  in  masses  composed 
of  small  scales.  It  combines  with  grease, 
and  is  useful  In  drawing. 

FRENCH  HORN,  a  musical  wind  lustm- 
ment  made  of  copper.  It  possesses  a  com- 
pass of  three  octaves,  and  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing tones  of  great  sweetness. 

FRENCH  POL'ISH,  a  solution  of  shel- 
lac in  spirits  of  wine,  with  sometimes  a 
little  gum  elemi ;  a  small  quantity  of  lin- 
seed-oil is  added  to  it  at  Its  application.  It 
is  laid  on  with  a  ball  of  cotton  wool;  and 
rapidly  rubbed  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  the  wood ;  and  when  dry,  it  is  finished 
by  friction  with  trlpoU  and  olL 

FRES'OO  (fresh:  ItaL),  a  species  of 
painting  with  mineral  colours  on  walls, 
which  will  endure  the  weather.  It  is  exe- 
cuted on  fresh  plaster,  so  that  the  colours 
incorporating  with  it,  and  drying  on  the 
wall,  become  very  durable  in  favourable 
climates.  In  our  humid  climate  it  does  not 
succeed.  This  mode  of  painting  is  of  very 
early  invention.  It  is  asserted  that  there 
are  specimens  of  fresco-painting  extant  of 
the  time  of  Oonstantlne  the  Great.  Fresco 
was  long  neglected,  but  began  to  revive  in 
the  15th  century ;  but  though  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Raphael  produced  some  noble  spe- 
cimens of  the  art,  it  fell  sgaln  into  disrepute 
until  practised  by  the  Germans  in  recent 
times.  As  it  is  very  dlfllcult  to  alter  the 
colour  when  once  absorbed,  it  requires 
great  exactness. 

FRET  {frethan,  to  adorn :  8ax.),  In  Ar- 
chitecture, an  ornament  consisting  of  two 
lists  or  small  fillets  variously  interlaced  or 
interwoven,  and  running  at  parallel  dis- 
tances equal  to  their  breadth. Fbbt- 

WORK  is  sometimes  used  to  fill  up  and 
enrich  flat  empty  spaces ;  but  is  most  fre- 
quently employed  in  roofs  which  are  fretted 
over  with  plaster-work. Fbbt,  in  He- 
raldry, a  bearing  composed  of  six  bars, 
crossed  and  Interlaced ;  by  some  called  a 

true  lovef*»  knot. Febts,  in  Music,  certain 

short  pieces  of  wire  fixed  on  the  finger- 
boards of  guitars,  &&,  at  right  angles  to 
the  strings,  and  which,  aa  the  strings  are 
brought  into  contact  with  them  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  serve  to  vary  and 
determine  the  pitch  of  the  tones.  Formerly 
these  frets  or  stops  consisted  of  strings 
tied  round  the  neck  of  the  Instrument. 

FRETT8  {fratUTt  to  rub :  Fr.\  a  term 
used  by  miners  to  express  the  worn  sides 
of  the  banks  of  rivers  in  mine  countries. 

FRI'AR  ifriret  a  brother:  JV.),  a  term 
common  to  all  monks,  but  specially  applied 
to  those  of  the  mendicant  orders,  the  four 
Chief  of  which  were  the  Dominicans,  Fran- 
ciscans, Carmelites,  and  Augustinians.  In 
London  there  are  several  places  that  retain 
the  names  of  the  friars  who  formerly  had 
their  monasteries  there.  Black  Friars, 
White  Friars,  Austin  Friars,  Ac. 

FRICO'ION  (frietlo :  LaL\  in  Mechanics, 
the  rubbing  of  the  parts  of  engines  and 
machines  against  each  other,  or  upon  sur- 
faces along  which  they  may  be  drawn  or 
rolled,  whereby  a  great  part  of  the  power 


applied  is  lost.    The  amount  of  friction 
depends  on :— L  The  roughness  cf  the  con- 
tiguous surfaces.    9.  The  irregularity  of 
the  figure,  which  arises  either  from  im- 
perfect workmanship  or  from  the  pressure 
of  one  body  on  another.  8.  An  adhesion, 
or  attraction,  which  is  more  or  less  powerful 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  in 
question.      4.    The    Interposition   of  ex- 
traneous bodies,  such  aa  moisture,  dust, 
Ac.    It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  friction  diminishes  with   the  veloci- 
ty, and  it  varies  with  the  surface  rubbed 
or  with  the  specific  pressure,  i.  e.  the  pres- 
sure on  the  unit  of  surface.    There  is  no 
extra  amount  of  friction  on  starting  from 
rest  to  motion.  The  resistance  arising  from 
friction    performs    Important    ofllces    in 
nature  and  the  works  of  art.    Were  there 
no  friction,  all  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  that    is,    almost  everything  con- 
structed by  man,  would  fall  in  pieces  with 
the   slightest  strain,  as   the   wedge,  the 
screw,  and  the  nail  would  be  powerless  to 
keep  them  together.     The   least  motion 
would  be  likely  to  dash  one  thing  against 
another ;  bat  at  present,  whenever  a  body 
acquires  a  great  velocity,  it  soon  loses 
it  by  friction  against  the  surface  of  the 
earth.     The  friction  of  water  against  the 
surfaces  it  runs  over  soon  reduces  the  rapid 
torrent  to  a  gentle  stream.    The  fury  of  the 
tempest  is  lessened  by  the  friction  of  the 
air  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
violence  of  the  ocean  is  subdued  by  the 
friction  of  its  own  waters  against  coasts, 
kc    Friction  may  be  greatly  diminished 
by  causing  surfaces  working  together  to  be 
of  dllferent  materials,  whldi  prevents  the 
attraction  of  cohesion  from  coming   so 
powerfully  into  action ;  by  interposing  oil 
or  some  anti-friction  substance:  by  using 
wheels  and  friction  rollers,  which  make  the 
friction  as  much  less  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  as  the  diameter  of  the  axle  is  less 
than  that  of  the  wheel  or  roller  attached  to 
it.     Friction  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  arresting  motion.   Hence  the  use 
of  }treaka  on  railways,  and  frietUm  banda 

with  machinery. Fbiotioh,  In  Medicine, 

the  rubbing  any  part  of  the  body  with  the 
hand,  flesh-brush,  flannel,  or  other  sub- 
stance, or  with  oils,  liniments,  &&,  wttb  a 
view  to  the  preservation  or  restoration  of 
health ;  it  is  often  found  a  most  efllcadoos 
remedy. 

VViVnkY  (Frtitaa :  Ger.\  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  so  called  from  Frea,  or  Frlsa, 
a  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Saxons  on  this 
day.  Every  Friday,  unless  Christmas  day 
fall  upon  it,  is  either  a  day  of  abstinenee  or 
a  fast  day  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chorda. 

FRIEZE  (/rite:  Dr.),  in  Architecture, 
that  part  of  the  entablature  which  Is  be- 
tween the  architrave  and  cornice.  It  is 
usually  enriched  with  figures  of  aninuds  or 
other  sculptured  ornaments. 

FRIQ'ATB  (frigate :  Fr.),  a  ship  of  war. 
having  one  covered  gun-deck,  and  more 
than  28  guns. 

FRIOATOO'N,  a  Venetian  vessel,  built 
with  a  square  stem,  without  any  foremast; 
it  is  used  In  the  Adriatic. 

FRI'GID  ZONE  {Jtigidw,  cold :  Lat,\  the 
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space  about  either  pole  of  tbe  eartb,  terml* 
nated  b7  a  parallel  of  76)  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, called  the  poUtr  eireles.  Within  the 
latter,  the  son  remains  ylslble  In  sammer, 
and  fnylsible  in  winter,  for  a  space  of  time 
dependingr  on  tbe  distance  of  the  place  from 
either  pole.  At  the  pole  itself  the  sun  re- 
mains half  a  year  above  and  half  a  year 
below  the  horizon.   [See  Olikatk.] 

FRINGILLaD^,  fn  Ornithology,  the  fih 
mily  of  finches,  including  sereral  genem 
with  well  known  species,  such  as  tbe  ohaf- 
flnch,  house  sparrow,  goldfinch,  and 
Unneta. 

FRIT  or  FRITT  (frttU :  Oer.),  in  the  glass 
manufacture,  the  Ingredients  of  which 
glBsa  is  to  be  made  after  they  hare  been 
calcined  in  a  furnace.  It  is  of  different 
kinds,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  glass, 
bat  is  chiefly  composed  of  silex  and  alkali. 

FRITH  (fretum,  a  narrow  sea:  L(U.\  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  or  the  opening  of  a  river 
into  the  sea ;  as,  the  frith  of  Forth,  the 
frith  of  Clyde,  && 

FRITH'GILD  (/HIA,  peace:  and  ffOd,  a 
fraternity:  Box.),  in  Archteology,  a  guild- 
hall ;  also  a  company  or  fraternity. 

FRITILLA'RIA,  a  genus  of  bulbous- 
rooted  plants  with  showy  flowers,  nat.  ord. 
lAUaeeas. 

FRIZB  (Friaet  Friesland:  J^V.— because 
flnt  made  there),  a  coarse  kind  of  wooilen 
cloth. 

FROG  (froeat:  Oer.),  a  well-known  animal 
of  the  Batrachian  order,  in  the  class  of 
Amphibia.  It  is  oviparous,  and  the  young 
wben  hatched  are  called  tadpoles.  Tiiey 
have  a  tail,  but  no  legs,  and  being  fumislied 
with  gills,  they  live  in  the  water.  The  tail 
afterwards  drops  off,  legs  are  developed,  the 
g^Uls  disappear,  and  lungs  are  substituted. 
Having  undergone  this  metamorphosis, 
they  live  henceforth  on  land.  Frogs  remain 
In  a  torpid  state  during  winter.  Besides 
the  common  frog,  there  are  a  great  many 
otiier  i^Mcies^  the  most  singular  of  which 
la  that  called  the  buU-frog,  a  native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  America.  This  animal, 
when  the  limbs  are  extended,  measures 
nearly  two  feet,  the  trunk  of  its  body  being 
about  eight  inches  long  and  four  or  five  in 
breadth.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  fre- 
quently swallows  tbe  young  of  water-fowl 
before  they  have  strength  to  shift  for  them- 
eelvea.  Its  croaking  is  so  loud  as  to  ro- 
aemble  tbe  roaring  of  a  bull  heard  at  a 

dfatance,   whence    its  name Froo,  in 

Parrlery,  the  hard  projecting  substance  in 
r.be  hollow  of  a  horse's  foot. 

FROND  (/VoiM,  a  leafy  branch ;  LaL\  In 
Botany,  the  leaf  of  a  fern. 

FRONDBS'OEKCB  (frondeaeOt  I  get  leaves: 
IamL),  In  Botany,  the  precise  time  of  the 
year  and  month  in  which  each  species  of 
plant  unfolds  its  leaves. 

FRONT  (frona,  the  forehead :  LtU.\  in 
Perspective,  a  projection  or  representation 
of  the  face  or  fore  part  of  an  object,  or  of 
cbat  part  directly  opposite  to  the  eye. 

FRON'TAL  (frontaUOt  an  ornament  for 
the  forehead :  Lot.),  in  Architecture,  a  small 
pediment  or  frontispiece  over  a  small  door 

or  window. In  Medicine,  a  preparation 

to  be  applied  to  the  forehead.—— Fbovtal 


the 


Bom,  in  Anatomy,  the  front  bone  ot 
head,  which  forms  the  forehead. 

FRONT A'LIS  (same  deriv,).  In  Anatomy, 
an  epithet  for  a  muscle  of  the  forehead, 
which  serves  to  contract  the  eyebrows. 

FRONTISPIECE  (fnmitspiee:  Fr.),  In  Ar- 
chitecture, the  principal  face  of  a  building. 

An  ornamental  engraving  fronting  the 

first  page  of  a  book. 

FROST  (,Oer.\  In  Meteorology,  tbe  conge- 
lation of  water,  or  of  the  vapours  of  the  at- 
mosphere, by  cold.  This  occurs  when  the 
mercury;  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
sinks  to  82°.  At  this  temperature,  water 
begins  to  freeze  unless  kept  in  motion. 
Frost  is  very  Injurious  to  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  saturated  with 
moisture,  on  account  of  a  previous  thaw  or 
heavy  rains.  Masses  of  ice  formed  within  a 
tree,  by  the  expansion  which  takes  place  at 
the  moment  of  congelation,  cause  a  rupture 
of  the  vegetable  fibre.  Hoar  frosty  which 
occurs  chiefly  in  aatumn  and  spring,  is 
merely  frozen  dew. 

FRUCTIFICATION  {fmetua,  fruit ;  and 
faeio,  I  make :  Lat.\  in  Botany,  tte  part 
composing  the  fruit. 

FRUIT  (JV.;  from  fruetna:  Lot.),  In  Bo- 
tanical language,  the  ovary  arrived  at  ma- 
turity ;  but  the  term  is  generally  extended 
to  whatever  is  combined  with  the  ovary, 
when  it  is  ripe. 

FRUSTUM  (a  fragment :  Lot),  In  Mathe- 
matics, part  of  some  solid  body,  separated 
from  the  rest. — -Fbubtttx  of  a  Coxa,  tbe 
part  of  a  cone  that  remains  when  the  top  Is 
cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base ;  if  cut 
off  otherwise,  it  is  called  a  fruneoted  cone. 

FRUTES'OENT  (frutex,  a  shrub :  LaL\  in 
Botany,  an  epithet  for  that  which,  from 
herbaceous  is  becoming  shrubby ;  as  &/rvr 
teaeenl  stem.    Fmtieose  signifies  shrubby. 

FRUTBX  (Xat),  In  Botany,  a  shrub,  a 
plant  having  a  woody  stem,  but  under  the 
height  of  17  or  18  feet. 

FU'CUS  (.Lot),  the  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a  plant,  from  which  a  material 
for  dyeing  woollen  and  linen  cloths  was 
procured.  It  was  probably  the  lichen  Boo- 
eeUa  tinetoria,  and  the  other  species,  from 
which  orcMl  and  cudbear  are  obtained.  In  I 
modem  botany,  it  is  a  genua  of  marine 
algas.  The  word,  or  its  plural  form  fucit  is 
frequently  applied  to  the  whole  tribe  of 
seaweeda Fuous,  a  composition  an- 
ciently applied  on  the  face  to  beautify  it  and 
heighten  tbe  complexion.  The  fucus  of  the 
Roman  ladies  was  a  kind  of  white  earth  or 
chalk,  brought  from  Chios  and  Samos. 

FU'EL  ifuayl:  Nor.  Fr.\  any  material 
which  serves  to  maintain  fire ;  as  alcohol, 
tallow,  coal.  Ac;  but  the  term  is  more 
properly  limited  to  coal,  coke,  charcoal, 
wood,  and  a  few  other  common  sources  of 
heat.  Whatever  the  substance  used  as  fuel, 
its  ultimate  elements  are  carbon,  hydrogen, 
or  both ;  and  the  heat  obtained  is  derived 
A-om  their  combination  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  Unless  fuel  Is  free  from  mois- 
ture, much  of  the  heat  which  would  be 
otherwise  available  is  lost  in  converting 
the  water  into  vapour.  Hence  the  superi- 
ority of  dry  over  green  wood,  and  of  charcoal 
over  wood :  hence  also  coke  gives  a  greater 
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heat  than  coal,  wbich  containa  Taporlxable 
bodies  which  most  be  driTcn  off  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  beat.  The  foliowlng  are  the 
qnantltiea  of  water  which  may  be  raised 
firom  Sf°  to  SUo  Fahr.  by  one  pound  of  the 
most  ordinary  kinds  ci  foel :— 


Fresh  wood 

ss  lbs.  of  water 

Dry  wood  . 

85  f,              M 

Turf    . 

20  ••              tt 

Turf  when  dense 

SO., 

Pit  coal      . 

90  „ 

Coke   . 

05  ., 

Dry  charcoal 

T3  ..             .1 

Charcoal  has  a  very  great  tendency  to  ab- 
sorb water  from  the  atmosphere,  which 
greatly  diminishes  iu  heating  powers. 

FUGUB  (IV. ;  from  fuga,  a  flight :  LaL), 
in  Music,  a  species  of  composition,  in  which 
the  different  parts  follow  one  another,  each 
repeating  in  order  what  the  flrst  had  per- 
formed, but  at  a  certain  interval  above  or 
below  the  preceding  part. 

FUL'CRUM  (a  prop :  LaL\  in  Mechanics, 
the  prop  or  support  by  which  a  lever  is 
sustained. 

FTLGURATION  (Atl^ovtio,  sheet  light- 
ning :  Lat,\  in  the  art  of  assaying,  a  term 
for  the  sudden  brightening  of  the  melted 
gold  and  silver  in  the  cupel,  when  the  last 
film  of  oxide  of  lead,  or  copper,  leaves  the 
surface. 

FI7  LOiiER'S  EARTH,  a  mineral,  essentially 
oonslsting  of  silex  and  alumina,  with  about 
24  per  cent,  water.  Like  other  soft  alumi- 
nous minerals,  it  has  the  property  of  ab- 
sorbing grease,  and  it  was  at  one  time 
largely  employed  in  fulling  cloth,  that  is  in 
cleaning  it  from  greasy  matters,  but  it  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  soap. 

FULLaNG  (.fuUo,  a  fuller :  LaL),  the  art 
of  cleansing,  scouring,  and  pressing  cloths, 
to  make  them  stronger,  closer,  and  firmer, 
which  Is  done  by  means  of  a  fulling  or 
scouring  mill. 

FUL'MAR  PETREL,  a  web-footed  sear 
olrd,  the  ProeeUaria  gladaliM  of  naturalists. 
It  is  larger  than  a  gull,  possessing,  like  all 
the  petrels,  the  singular  faculty  of  spouting 
from  its  bill  a  quantity  of  pure  oiL  It 
abounds  in  northern  latitudes. 

FUL'MINATIKG  POWDER  (/Wmsn, 
lightning :  LaL),  a  powder  that  explodes 
upon  the  application  of  certain  degrees  of 
heat  or  concussion,  with  Instantaneous 
combustion  and  a  loud  noise.  Fulminating 
powders  are  sometimes  made  with  metals, 
and  sometimes  without.  If  that  which  is 
made  of  nitre,  potash,  and  the  flowers  of 
sulphur,  triturated  in  a  warm  mortar,  is 
fnsed  in  a  ladle,  and  then  set  on  fire,  it  will 
explode  with  a  noise  like  thunder.  If  a 
solution  of  gold  be  precipitated  by  ammo- 
nia, the  product  will  be  fulminating  gold,  a 
grain  of  which.  If  held  over  a  flame,  will 
explode  with  a  sharp  loud  noiscL  But  of  all 
these  explosive  compounds,  that  which  from 
a  manufacturing  point  of  view  Is  the  most 
nseful.  is  the  fulminate  of  mercury,  now  so 
extensively  employed,  mixed  with  a  little 
sulphur  and  nitre,  for  charging  percussion 
caps.  Fulminating  silver  detonates  even 
more  powerfully  than  fulminating  mercury. 

rULMINATION  (a  thundering:  Latd,  in 


Chemistry,  an  explosion  or  detoaatlon,  ae 
comiianied  with  a  loud  report.  All  thea« 
equally  imply  rapid  combustion  with  or 
without  flame :  and  the  intensity  of  sound 
alone  distinguishes  the  idea  of  /Wmination 
from  those  of  deUmation  and  explotion. 

FULMIN'IC  A'CID,  in  Chemistry,  the  ex- 
plosive constituent  of  fulminating  mercury 
andfulmlnating.silver;  it  is  generated  by 
the  reaction  of  alcohol  and  the  acid  nitrates 
of  these  metala  This  curious  acid  is  com- 
posed ot  4  equivalents  of  carbon,  t  of  nitro- 
gen, and  S  of  oxygen,  but  all  attempts  to 
obtain  it  have  hitherto  failed. 

FUMARCyLB  (JtaL),  orifices  in  the  earth, 
emitting  vapours  of  different  kinds.  They 
occur  In  volcanic  countries. 

FUMIGATION  {fumigo,  I  fumigate :  from 
/timiM,  smoke ;  and  ago,  I  act  with :  LaL),  a 
process  by  means  of  which  disinfecting  va- 
pours are  diftused  through  the  atmosphere, 
in  order  to  purify  apartments,  goods,  or 
srticles  of  spparel  supposed  to  be  imliued 
with  some  contagious  poisons.  The  most 
effectual  agents  for  this  purpose  are  chlo- 
rine and  nitric  acid  vapour,  but  particularly 
the  former. 

FUNCTION  ifunetto,  a  performing ;  LatO, 
in  Algebra,  any  mathematical  expression, 
considered  with  reference  to  its  form,  and 
not  to  the  value  which  it  receives,  by  giving 
particular  values  to  the  symbols  contained 
In  it.  Thus  a  4-  X,  and  <^  4-  a^,  are  func- 
tions of  X,  though  of  different  forms.  In 
whatever  way  a  function  may  be  compound- 
ed of  constant  and  variable  quantities,  it  is 
a  function  of  the  variable  quantities  only. 
The  calculus  of  functions  may  be  consideral 
as  standing  In  the  same  relation  to  algebra 
that  algebra  does  to  arithmetic.  In  the 
calculus  of  functions,  the  generaliaatiou  la 
carried  still  further  than  in  algebra. 

FUNCTIONS  (same  deriv.),  hi  Physiology. 
There  are  two  classes  of  functions  by  which 
life  is  manifested  in  animals.  1.  Those  uf 
animal  life  being  functions  of  relation,  in- 
cluding sensation  snd  voluntary  motion : 
S.  Those  of  vegetative  life,  or  functions  of 
nutrition  and  reproduction.  The  functions 
of  the  flrst  class  bring  us  into  relation  with 
the  world  around  us ;  those  of  the  second 
an»  necessary  to  the  support  of  life  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species. 

FUNDS  {/undo,  1  pour  into :  Lot),  the 
public  funded  debt,  due  by  government. 
Money  was  flrst  borrowed  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  a  war  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  and  at  the  beginning  was  obtained  on 
the  security  of  some  tax,  or  portion  of  a 
tax,  which  was  to  pay  the  Interest  and 
principal.  But,  instead  of  paying  off  old 
loans,  fresh  ones  were  obtained,  on  similar 
securities ;  and  at  length  the  plan  of  borroH- 
lug  for  a  flxed  period,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
upon  terminable  annuities,  was  given  up, 
and  most  loans  were  made  on  those  which 
were  interminaJble,  or  until  it  might  be  con- 
venient for  the  government  to  pay  off  the 
principal.  [See  Dbbt,  NatioxaLj  At  the 
commencement  of  the  system,  the  word 
fund  signlfled  the  taxes  or  funda  appro- 
priated to  pay  off  the  loans  obtained,  aud 
the  interest  srising  from  them;  but  it 
gradually  came  to  mean,  not  the  aecuritj. 
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but  the  Io%n  Itself.  Tbe  rate  of  interest  at 
II ret  paid  by  goTeminent  was  high ;  and  It 
▼aried  according  to  tbe  abundance  of  dis- 
posable capital,  and  tbe  pnbUc  confidence. 
In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  tbe  rate  of 
Interest  was  fixed  at  threeor  three  and  a  half 
per  cent. ;  but  to  pay,  for  example,  at  tbe 
rate  of  fonr  and  a  half  per  cent.,  govem- 
ment  gave  nearly  160L  of  stock  for  UXM.  In 
money :  hence  the  preseift  national  debt 
amounts  to  about  two-fifths  more  than  the 
sum  which  was  actually  lent.  This  uniform 
rate  of  interest  renders  the  debt  more 
manageable,  and  Its  transfer,  from  sellers 
to  buyers,  more  simple  and  conrenient. 
Any  amount  may  be  bought  in  the  funds, 
the  buyer  paying  the  Interest  due  on  it 
St  the  time  of  purchase,  along  with  the 
price  of  the  stock,  as  it  is  called,  which 
la  bought.  The  interest  obtained  by  a  pur^ 
chaser  is  generally  more  than  the  nomi- 
nal interest,  since  he  rarely  gives  loot  for 
1002.  of  stock.  If  the  funds  were  up  to  par, 
that  is,  if  lOOL  stock  would  bring  lOOL  in 
money,  it  would  show  that  money  was  ex- 
tremely plentiful,  or  that  profitable  and 
■afe  modes  of  Investment  were  verr  hard  to 
be  obtained.    [See  SiirKiiro  Fuitd.] 

FU'NERAL  GAMES  (funereue,  belonging 
to  a  funeral :  Lot)  Among  the  Greeks  these 
generally  consisted  of  horse-races:  the 
prizes  were  of  different  sorts  and  value, 
according  to  the  quality  and  magnifloence 
of  the  person  that  celebrated  them.  The 
garlands  given  to  victors  on  these  occasions 
were  usually  of  parsley,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  some  particular  relation  to  the  dead. 
Among  tbe  Romans,  the  funeral  games 
consisted  chiefly  of  processions ;  but  some- 
times also  ef  mortal  combats  of  gladiators 
around  the  funeral  pile. 

FU'NERAL  RITES  (same  dertv.),  cere- 
monies accompanying  the  interment  or 
burial  of  any  person.  These  rights  differed 
among  the  ancients,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent genius  and  religion  of  each  country. 
Tbe  ancient  Christians  abhorred  the  pagan 
custom  of  burning  the  dead,  and  always 
deposited  the  body  entire  in  the  ground ; 
and  it  was  usual  to  bestow  the  honour  of 
embalming  upon  the  martyrs,  at  least.  If  not 
upon  others. 

FUN'GATB  (fungtu,  a  mushroom  :  Lat). 
fn  Chemistry  a  compound  of  fungic  acid 
and  A  base. 

FUN'OIA,  a  genus  of  corals  which  some* 
wbat  resemble  mushrnoms. 

FUN'OIO  A'CID  (same  derfiv.),  in  Chemis- 
try. An  acid  obtained  from  mushrooms. 

FUN'OIFORM  {fungtUt  a  mushroom ;  and 
format  a  form  :  Lot.),  in  Mineralogy,  having 
a  termination  similar  to  the  head  of  a 
nanshroom. 

FUN'GIN,  the  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms, 
purified  by  digestion  in  hot  water.  It  is  now 
considered  as  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle. 
FUN'OUS  (a  mushroom :  Lai.\  in  Botany, 
tlie  old  name  of  a  genus  of  cryptogamtc 
plants,  of  which  the  common  mushroom 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  name 
J\inffi  or  FungtOea  is  now  applied  to  the  ex- 
tenslTe  class  containing  this  and  many 
allied  forms.  They  are  distinguished  from 
Algm  by  their  deriving  their  nutriment 


from  the  substances  to  which  they  are  at 
tached,  and  not  from  tbe  surrounding  me 
dium.  They  vary  greatly  in  appearance. 
Some  grow  in  living  animals,  or  on  animal 
substances;  others  on  living  vegetables, 
such  as  the  rusts  and  mildews,  or  upon  de- 
caying vegetable  matter.  Some  are  hard 
and  humy,  others  soft  and  fleshy.  Even  the 
yeast  of  beer  has  been  pronounced  to  be  an 
abnormal  form  of  fungus.  A  few  are  edible, 
such  as  the  mushroom,  morel,  and  trulHe; 
but  the  majority  are  poisonous.  In  Tlerra 
del  Fuego  a  fungus  growing  on  living  beech 
trees  is  a  staple  article  of  food  to  the  savages. 

Fuireus,  in  Surgery,  a  term  applied  to 

any  morbid  excrescence,  whether  arising 
from  wounds,  or  spontaneously. 

FUR,  the  hair  of  animals  living  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  globe.  The  furs  of  com* 
mercc  are  the  dressed  skins  of  such  animals 
with  the  hair  attached.  Immense  quantities 
of  rough  skins  are  annually  imported,  as 
they  are  well  adapted  for  articles  of  cloth* 
ing  during  winter.  A  great  number  of 
persons  are  employed  in  trapping  the  ani- 
mals  that  yield  the  furs  in  request  in  the 
prairies  and  wilds  of  North  and  South 
America,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the  steppes 
of  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  the  jungles  of 
India.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had 
vast  hunting  grounds  in  Arctic  America, 
where  the  half-savage  trappers  roamed  in 
pursuit  of  their  calling,  and  collected  those 
shiploads  of  skins  which  wereannually  sent 
over  here.  Furs  were  at  one  time  used  in 
this  country  as  emblems  of  rank.  In  the 
sumptuary  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  or- 
dered that  no  nobleman  should  use  sable 
unless  he  was  above  a  viscount.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  only  the  royal  family 
might  wear  ermine ;  and  that  fur  under  the 
heraldic  name  of  miniver  still  denotes,  on 
state  occasions,  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  ao- 
cording  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worn. 
Ebmike  Is  the  most  valuable  of  furs,  there 
being  a  great  demand  for  it  in  Europe.  The 
Sablb  ranks  next  to  the  ermine  in  value, 
and  then  the  fur  of  the  Silver  Fox,  a  native 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  Oregon.  The  fur  is  long  and  black, 
except  that  of  a  part  of  the  back,  which  is 
white.  Skins  of  the  blue  fox  are  much 
sought  after,  and  a  single  specimen  highly 
dressed  has  fetched  forty  guineas  in  Lon- 
don. Chinchilla  fur  is  a  great  favourite 
with  ladies,  from  its  extreme  softness.  It 
is  obtained  from  a  small  rodent  animal,  a 
native  of  South  America.  Many  other  furs 
are  imported,  such  as  those  of  the  mink, 
several  species  of  marten,  and  the  glutton, 
all  animals  allied  to  the  weasel ;  the  wild 
cat;  several  species  of  fox,  including  the 
black  fox,  which  has  a  white  tipped  tail 
(for  a  \ery  flne  skin  as  much  as  loof.  have 
been  given),  and  the  red  fox,  with  a  bright 
fur  much  prized  by  the  Turks.  Even  the 
skins  of  monkeys  are  imported  for  their 
handsome  fur. 

FUR'LONG  (furlariQ :  8aa:.\  a  measure  of 
length  equal  to  one-eighth  of  a  mile,  or  forty 
poles.  It  is  also  used  in  some  law-books 
for  tbe  eighth  of  an  acre. 

FUR'LOUGH  iurlavb:  Oer.),  leave  granted 
to  a  non-commissioned  olBcer  or  soldier  t« 
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be  absent  for  a  gtren  time  from  hl«  regi- 
ment. 

FDR'NACB  (/omox,  a  Yanlt:  LaL\  an 
apparatoB  for  melting  metals,  Ac,  rarlonsly 
eonstmcted.  according  to  the  nse  for  which 
it  Is  intended.  It  consists  of  a  snitable 
flre-place,  and  receptacles  to  contain  the 
substances  to  be  operated  upon  ;  and  Is 
sometimes  supplied  with  a  dome,  so  as 
to  reverberate  the  heat  and  flame.    [See 

FOUITDBT.] 

FUSE  or  FUZE  (.fuate :  FrX  a  small  tnbe, 
flUed  with  combustible  materials,  by  which 
fire  is  communicated  to  the  powder  in  a 
bomb,  Ac.  As  its  contents  bum  slowly,  time 
is  given,  before  the  charge  takes  fire,  for  the 
bomb  to  reach  its  destination.  It  is  used 
also  in  mlning,ftc.,  but  has,  in  a  great  degree, 
been  superseded  by  the  use  of  a  galvanic 

current  in  producing  Ignition. Fusss. 

in  Watch  work,  the  conical  piece  round 
which  the  chain  of  a  clock,  watch,  Ac, 
moved  by  a  spring,  is  wound.  It  is  of 
varying  diameter,  acting  with  least  power 
when  the  watch,  ftc.,  is  first  wound  up,  that 
is,  when  the  spring  is  strongest,  and  with 
most  when  the  watch,  Ac.,  has  run  nearly 
down,  that  is,  when  the  spring  is  weakest ; 
and  thus  the  power  applied  to  the  watch, 
&&,  is  rendered  nearly  uniform.  The 
speed  with  which  the  spring  uncoils  to  pro- 
duce a  given  effect,  and  by  consequence 
the  quantity  of  chain  unwound  from  the 
fusee,  are  constantly  varying,  since,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  well-known  mechanical  law, 
what  the  spring  wants  in  power  It  must 
make  up  in  velocity,  and  vieeversA. 

FU'SBL  OIL  CAmsZ,  impure  spirit :  Oer.\ 
an  acid  volatile  oil,  found  in  the  crude  spirit 
manufactured  from  potatoes  and  grain.  It 
exhales  a  powerful  and  suffocating  odour. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a. product  of  the  fer- 
mentation of  sugar.  When  purified  It  is 
styled  by  chemists  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
amyL 

FUSI'L  (Fr.),  a  light  musket,  similar 
to  a  carbine,  but  better  finished :  it  was 
formerly  naea  by  oflloers  in  light  companies, 


and  has  given  Its  name  to  several  regimenta. 

In  Heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a  rhomboldal 

figure,  more  slender  than  a  lozenge.  Its 
upper  and  lower  being  more  acute  than  its 
middle  angles. 

FUSILEE'R(AMai0r;  Pr.\a,  soldier  be- 
longing to  what  Is  termed  the  light  in- 
fantry. One  of  the  regiments  of  Life- 
guards is  known  as  the  Fusileers.  They  are 
distinguished  hf  the  white  cockade. 

FU'SION  (fuHo :  Lot.),  the  liquefaction 
of  a  solid  body  by  means  of  heat ;  as  in  the 
case  of  metals,  glass,  and  similar  bodies. 
Those  substances  which  admit  of  being 
fused  are  termed  fusible,  but  those  which 
resist  the  action  of  fire  or  heat  are  termed 
re/raetonf. Aqueous  Fusick,  the  melt- 
ing of  a  salt  in  its  water  of  crystallization  ; 
the  resulting  liquid  is  a  saturated  hot  sola- 
tion. 

FUSTIAN  {futaine:  Fr.),  a  kind  of  coarse 
thick  twilled  cotton,  of  which  velveteen, 

corduroy,  and  thick-set  are  varieties. 

In  Literature,  an  inflated  style  of  writingr 
in  which  high-sounding  and  bombastic 
terms  are  used,  instead  of  such  as  are 
natural,  simple,  and  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

FDSTIO.  the  wood  of  a  species  of  mul- 
berry (Jforus  tinetoria),  a  large  tree  grow- 
ing in  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
West  India  Islands.  It  is  very  extensively 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  dyeing  of  yel- 
low, for  which  purpose  large  quantities  of 
it  are  annually  imported.  There  is  another 
kind,  called  Zante,  orifoung  fustic,  obtained 
from  the  Bhu$  Ootinus,  a  small  shrub  of 
the  sumach  genus.  This  Imparts  a  beau- 
tiful bright  yellow  dye  to  cottons,  &c., 
which,  when  proper  mordants  «re  used,  fa 
very  permanent. 

FUTTOCKS  (corrupted  from  foolrhooka), 
in  Naval  Architecture,  the  lower  timbers 
raised  over  the  keel  that  hold  the  ship 
together.  The  small  shrouds  in  a  ship's 
rigging,  passing  from  the  mainmast,  fore- 
mast, and  mizenmast  shrouds,  to  those  of 
the  topmast,  are  termed /uttoelesJkroHda. 
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O,  the  seventh  letter  in  the  English  al- 
phabet ;  but  in  the  Greek  and  all  the  oriental 
languages,  it  occupies  the  Uiird  place.  It  is 
a  mute,  and  cannot  be  sounded  without  the 
assistance  of  a  vowel.  It  hss  a  hard  and  a 
soft  sound,  as  in  gams  and  gegture;  and  in 
many  words,  as  in  tign,  reign*  &&•  the 
sound  is  not  perceived.  As  an  abbreviation, 
it  stood  for  Omhu,  Gena,  Gaudium,  Ac. 
G.y.  signified  Genius  wMs  (the  genius  of 
the  city) ;  O.L.  Genius  loci  (the  genius  of 
Che  place) :  G.P.R.  GloriapopiMBomanl  (the 
glory  of  the  Roman  people).  With  us  it 
stands  for  Grand,  Garter,  GratiA,  Ac,  as 
G.aa  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath;  K.G.  Knight 
9f  the  Garter;  P.O.  Dei  gratia  (by  the  grace 


of  God) ;  &c.  As  a  numeral,  it  forniorly 
stood  fur  400,  and,  with  a  dash  over  it,  for 
400,000.    On  French  coins,  it  indicates  the 

city  of  Poitiers. In  the  Calendar,  it  is 

the  seventh  Dominical  letter. In  Music, 

it  is  the  nominal  of  the  fifth  note  in  the 
natural  diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  to  which 
Guide  applied  the  monosyllable  sol.  it 
is  also  the  name  of  the  highest  or  treble 
clef. 

GA'BIONS  (JV.),  in  Fortification,  baskets 
made  of  osier-twigs,  of  a  cvlindrieal  form 
six  feet  high  and  four  wide,  which,  beins 
filled  with  earth,  serve  as  a  shelter  from 
the  enemy's  fire. 

GAB'IIONITE  igaJbro,  a  rock  consisting  of 
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diallage  and  felspar:  ItdL),  a  allicate  of 
alumioa,  soda,  and  potash,  fonnd  In  a  vein 
of  titan  If  erons  Iron,  near  Arendal,  in  Nor- 
way. It  has  also  been  termed  fiudU  and 
eompaet  9eapoiite. 

O  AD  (a  dnb :  Bax.\  among  miners,  a  tool 
in  the  form  of  a  pointed  wedge,  having  its 
Bides  of  a  parabolic  figure. 

QAJyFhY,  the  (Ettrtu  BovU,  a  dipterous 
Insect,  whldi  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
backs  of  oxen,  where  it  raises  a  tumour 
called  toorbU  by  farmers.  Another  species 
lays  Its  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep, 
vhcnce  thelarvaa  climb  up  into  the  interior 
of  the  head,  where  they  feed.  A  third  spe- 
cies deposits  its  eggs  amongst  the  hairs  of 
the  horse's  hide.  The  an  imal  licks  the  part, 
and  the  larre  are  hatched  in  the  mouth, 
whence  they  pass  into  the  intestines,  and 
form  the  well-known  Bots.   [See  Bbkszb- 

GAD'OLINITB,  a  mineral,  containing 
yttria  and  oxide  of  cerium,  found  almost 
exclnsirely  in  Sweden,  and  named  after 
Qadolin,  Its  discoverer. 

GA'DUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  genus  of  ma- 
lacopterygrian  fishes,  containing  the  com- 
mon cod-fish,  Ghidut  morrhuOt  the  whiting, 
G.  merlanffuSt  the  haddock,  O.  tegl^mut  the 
coal-flsh,  0.  earttonariua,  the  pollack,  O.  pol- 
lacMus,  and  other  less  known  species. 

OAE'LIO,  or  Ebsb,  that  dialect  of  the 
ancient  Celtic  language  which  is  spoken 
In  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  com- 
monly received  opinion,  that  the  Celtic, 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  inyaslon,  was 
nniversally  spoken  over  the  west  of  Bu- 
j  rope;  for  all  its  numerous  dialects  show 
the  clearest  proofs  of  a  common  origin. 
The  languages  at  present  known  to  be  cer- 
tainly of  the  Celilo  stock  are  the  Welsh, 
the  Baa-Breton  or  Armoricau.  the  Irish,  the 
Brae  or  6aellc»  the  Manx,  and  the  Cornish. 
The  Scotch  and  Irish  dialects  are  almost 
Identical  The  Gaelic,  which,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  has  retained  much  of  its  original 
purity,  is  bold,  expressive,  and  copious.  It 
derives  no  assistance  from  the  language 
either  of  Greece  or  Rome,  from  which  it 
d  i  ffcrs  in  its  structure  and  formation.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  names  of  places  in 
Oreat  Britain  snd  Ireland  are  of  Celtic  orl- 
g\n,  which,  if  other  proofs  were  wanting, 
would  establish  the  fact  of  its  once  having 
been  the  language  of  the  country. 

GAFF  (gaffet  a  harpoon :  Pr.)^  in  Nautical 
iangua^re,  a  sort  of  boom  or  pole,  used  to 
extend  the  upper  edge  of  saili^  as  the 
mainsail  of  a  sloop,  Ac. 

(TAGS  or  GAU6H  (jouger,  to  measure: 
1^.),  an  instrument  for  making  measure- 
ments of  different  kinds. GAOB,an  appa- 
ratus for  measurements  of  various  kinds. 
Thus,  a  sliding  gage,  used  by  mathematical 
Inatnunent  makers  for  measuring  and 
setting  off  distances;  a  tUkhgage,  for  de- 
termining the  heights  of  tides;  a  vHnd- 
tfoife,  an  Instrument  for  measuring  the 
force  of  the  wind  on  any  given  surface,  &c. 

GAIL'LIARDE  (ItaL),  an  ancient  Italian 
dance,  of  a  sportive  character  and  lively 
movement.  It  was  sometimes  called  a  Bo- 
'naneaque,  because  it  was  said  to  have  oome 
origiuiUly  from  Rome. 


GAL'AXY  (ffoloxias,  from  geOa,  milk :  Or.\ 
in  Astronomy,  the  via  laetea,  or  Milkp 
Way  ;  a  long,  white,  luminous  track,  which 
seems  to  encompass  the  heavens  like  a 
girdle,  forming  nearly  a  great  circle  of  the 
celestial  sphere.  This,  like  most  other  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  has  suggested  some 
beautiful  ideas  to  the  poet  The  invention 
of  the  telescope  has  confirmed  the  conjec- 
ture of  the  earlier  astronomers  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  multitude  of  stars,  too  remote  to 
be  separately  distinguished  by  the  naked 
eye,  but  scattered  in  millions  on  the  dark 
ground  of  the  general  heavens.  We  are 
Indebted  to  the  labours  and  researches  of 
the  Herschels  for  most  of  the  knowledge 
we  possess  regarding  the  milky  way.  It  is 
thought  that  the  vast  collection  of  stars 
which  surround  us  on  every  side,  and  of 
which  our  sun  Is  one,  is  shaped  like  s  flat 
circular  zone,  or  thin  slice  of  a  sphere.  This 
disc-like  duster  is  divided  through  one- 
third  of  its  whole  extent  into  two  arms. 
When  we  look  upon  the  milky  way,  we  must 
be  supposed  to  be  looking  towards  the  edge 
of  the  disc,  that  is,  the  thickest  portion  of 
our  stellar  universe,  but  in  other  directions 
the  stars  glitter  distinct  from  each  other, 
because  then  we  are  looking  upon  the  thin- 
nest portions  of  the  duster.  In  many  parts 
of  the  milky  way,  the  most  powerful  telo- 
scopes  seem  to  perceive  the  farthest  stars 
upon  a  black  starless  ground,  but  in  others 
there  are  masses  and  douds  of  stars  which 
the  best  telescope  cannot  resolve. 

GAL'BANUM  (£«<.),  in  Medicine,  a  fOBtld 
gum-resin,  the  produce  of  a  Persian  um- 
belliferous plant,  the  Opoidia  gaUbani/ara, 
and  perhaps  of  other  umbellifers. 

GAL'BDLUS  (cypress  fruit :  LaL),  in  Bo- 
tany, the  fleshy  fruit  of  the  Junipers,  trees 
belonging  to  the  coniferous  order. 

GALB'NA  (Lot),  in  Mineralogy,  thenative 
sulphuret  of  lead,  obtained  both  In  masses 
and  crystallised.  It  occurs  in  primitive  and 
transition  mountains,  but  is  more  fre- 
quently found  in  secondary  rocks,  especially 
In  compact  limestone.  It  constitutes  beds 
and  veins,  and  is  found  more  or  less  in 
every  country.  In  England  it  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  it  is  also  widely  diffused  over 
the  United  States  of  America.  Most  of  the 
lead  of  commerce  is  procured  from  galena, 
and  usually  contains  a  little  silver.  [See 
Lbad.] 

GALBN'IO,  In  Medidne,  that  mode  of 
treating  disease  which  Is  founded  upon  the 
prindples  of  Galen,  or  which  that  physician 

introduced. OeUmiieal   TMdiciTiea,  those 

that  are  formed  by  simple  means  from 
vegetables,  as  by  infusion  or  decoction, 
ice;  while  the  ehemiealt  to  which  they  are 
opposed,  are  those  produced  by  extracting 
the  more  active  principles  by  elaborate 
processes,  as  by  calcination,  digestion,  fer- 
mentation, ft  a 

GALL  (galle :  Sax.).    [See  BilxJ 

GALL'-BLADDBR  (same  derivX  a  mem- 
brane situated  in  the  concave  side  of  the 
liver.  Its  use  is  to  collect  the  bile,  first 
secreted  in  the  liver,  and,  mixing  it  with 
its  own  peculiar  product,  to  elaborate  it 
further;  to  retain  it  for  a  certain  time,  and 
then  expel  it  as  It  is  required. 
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GALL'-FLT.  [See  CTHIPB.] 

GALL'-NUT,  a  protuberance  or  tumour 
produced  by  the  puncture  of  gall-flies,  spe- 
eies  of  the  taymenopterous  genus  Gynlp$, 
on  phmts  and  trees  of  various  kinds,  but 
more  particularly  on  the  oak.  The  fly  punc- 
tures the  surface  of  a  leaf,  bud,  or  stalk, 
and  deposits  an  egg  in  the  Interior,  along 
with  a  drop  of  an  Irritating  fluid :  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  an  excrescence  ts 
thrown  out,  affording  nourishment  to  the 
young  Insect,  and  protecting  It  from  ex- 
ternal Injury  until  It  has  attained  Its  full 
size,  when,  after  having  undergone  meta- 
morphosis, it  eats  through  the  excrescence, 
and  escapes  into  the  open  air. 

GALL'-STONBS,  calculous  concretions 
frequently  formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  and 
sometimes  occasioning  great  pain  during 
their  passage  through  the  ducts  into  the 
duodenum,  before  they  are  evacuated. 

GAL'LEON  (j/aleon:  Fr.\  ships  of  war 
formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese. In  more  recent  times,  those 
vessels  were  called  galleons^  in  which  the 
Spaniards  transported  treasure  from  their 
American  colonies. 

GAL^LERT  (gaterie:  Fr.\  In  Architec- 
ture, a  long  narrow  room,  the  length  of 
which  is  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  its 
breadth,  by  whidi  proportion  it  is  distin- 
guished from  a  atUoon,  Corridors  also  are 
sometimes  called  galleries.  Since  a  gallery 
is  generally  decorated  with  paintings,  in 
oil  or  fresco,  a  large  collection  of  pictures, 
even   if  contained  in    several  adjoining 

rooms,  is  called  by  that  name. Gallbrt, 

in  Fortification,  a  walk  across  a  ditch  in  a 
besieged  town,  made  of  strong  planks,  and 
covered  with  earth.  It  was  formerly  used 
for  carrying  a  mine  to  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
parts.—  Gallsbt,  in  Mining,  a  narrow 
passage,  or  branch  of  a  mine,  carried  under 
ground  to  a  work  Intended  to  be  blown  up. 
i — Gallbrt,  in  Shipbuilding,  a  balcony, 
projecting  from  the  stem  of  a  ship  of  war, 
or  of  a  large  merchantman. 

OALnLEY  (gtUire :  Fr.),  s  kind  of  low, 
flat-buUt  vessel,  furnished  with  one  deck, 
and  navigated  with  sails  and  oars,  found 

chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean. An  open 

boat  used  on  the  Thames  by  custom-house 

oflleen,  Ac. The  cook-room  or  kitchen  of 

a  ship. The  war  galleys,  or  nares  UmgcPt 

of  the  Romans,  were  variously  named  from 
their  rows  or  banks  of  oars.— — Oai.lst- 
SLAva,  a  person  condemned  to  work  at  the 
oar  on  board  a  galley,  being  chained  to  the 

deck. In  France,  the  galleys,  in  which  the 

convicts  labour  and  are  confined,  resemble 
the  huUu  of  Great  Britain. 

GALXIO  A'CID,  in  Chemistry,  an  add 
which  forma  one  of  the  astringent  prin- 
ciples of  plants.  It  is  obtained  by  the  oxy- 
dation  of  tannic  acid,  or  tannin,  which 
abounds  In  nut-galls,  oak  bark,  Ac.  It  Is 
slightly  acidulous  and  styptic  to  the  taste, 
but  Inodorous;  and  CTystallises  in  white 
silky  needles,  which  are  soluble  in  boiling 
water  or  alcohoL  Its  constituents  are 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  When  an 
infusion  of  galls  is  dropped  into  a  solution 
of  sulphate  at  iron,  it  produces  a  deep  purple 
precipitate,  which  becomes  black  by  ex- 


posure to  the  air.  It  is  a  very  long  time  in 
suitsiding,  and,  In  writing-ink,  is  retained 
in  suspension  by  niurilage. 

GAL'LICAN  CHURCH,  the  distinctive 
title  of  the  Roman  Catholio  church  In 
France,  which,  in  opposition  to  ultnammr 
tanismt  long  maintained  a  certain  degree  uf 
independence  with  regard  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  The  Ubertiu  at  the  Galilean  churrb 
were  flnt  asserted  In  the  pragmatic  sano- 
tion,  in  1438,  but  were  defined  and  conflrrocd 
in  1683.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  pope 
has  no  temporal  power  in  France,  and  only 
a  spiritual  power  limited  by  eanons  and 
oounciis.  and  that  the  decfslons  of  the  holy 
see  are  subject  to  reversal  by  the  body  of 
the  clergy. 

GAL'LIOISM  (OaanSfS  Frenchman :  LaLi, 
sn  idiom  or  phrase,  of  the  French  language, 
introduced  in  speaking  or  writing  another 
laugruage. 

GALLI'NiB  (ffolUna^  a  hen :  LaL\  in  Or- 
nithology, the  order  of  birds  under  which 
are  comprehended  the  peacock,  pheaaant, 
turkey,  partridge,  grouse,  domestie  cock, 
Ac 

GALXIOT  (gatHotte  :  FV.),  a  small  galley 
or  Dutch  vessel,  used  in  former  times.  It 
carried  a  main  and  misen  mast,  and  a  larg« 
gaff-mainsall ;  but  was  bwlt  very  slightly, 
and  was  designed  only  for  chase.  It  cuald 
both  sail  and  row,  and  had  sixteen  or  twen  ty 
oara :  all  che  seamen  on  board  were  soidiera, 
and  each  had  a  musket  by  him  as  he  sat  at 
his  oar. 

GALIiON,  a  measure  of  capacity  both 
for  dry  goods  and  liquids,  holding  four 
quarts.  The  imperial  gallon  contains  10  lbs. 
avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  equivalent 
to  277,274  cubic  Inches.  The  old  English 
gallon,  wine  measure,  contained  331  ruble 
Inches;  and  the  old  gallon,  beer  measure. 

282. 

GALLOOTT  (gdUm:  Fr.\  a  narrow  thick 
kind  of  ferret,  or  lace,  used  to  edge  or 
border  cloths. 

GALLOPA'DB  (galoper,  to  gallop :  Pr.\ 
In  the  manage,  a  sidelong  or  curvetting 
kind  of  gallop.  Also  the  term  for  a  sprightly 
and  active  kind  of  dance. 

GALLS,  local  diseases  of  plants,  caused 
by  the  puncture  of  Insects  in  depoaltius 
their  eggs.  They  are  produced  by  conren- 
trie  la}-en  of  dried  sap,  and  do  not  affect 
the  general  h«*alth  of  the  tree. 

OAL'VANIBM,  the  development  of  elec- 
trical phenomena  without  the  aid  of  fric- 
tion, and  by  means  of  a  chemical  action 
which  takes  place  between  certain  bo^iea. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Galvani,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Bologna,  who,  in  a  course  of  ex- 
periments on  animal  irritability,  observed 
the  flrat  striking  phenomena  that  led  to 
its  discovery,  whlrh  occurred  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  One  of  his  asslntante  baiK 
pened  to  bring  the  point  of  his  scalpel 
to  the  crural  nerves  of  a  skinned  froe 
lying  near  the  electrical  conductor,  upon 
which  the  muscles  of  the  limb  were  agitated 
with  strong  convulsions.  After  this,  be 
continued  his  experiments  in  varioua  waya. 
and  ascertained  that  the  mere  agency  at 
metallic  substances,  provided  they  were  die- 
similar  metals*  would  produce  such  oo&toI- 
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Blons.  This  subject  engaged  the  attention  of 
experlmentallsta  both  before  and  after  the 
death  of  Galvanl,  which  happened  in  1798 ; 
but  none  added  anything  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Qalvani*a  discovery  except  Yolta, 
who  repeated  his  experiments,  and  found 
that  whenever  two  pieces  of   metal  of 
different  liinds  were  placed  in  different 
parte  of  an  animal,  and  were  brought  either 
into  contact,  or  Into  connection  by  means 
of  s  metallic  arc,  conTUlsions  ensued,  and 
that  this  effect  was  strongest  when  the 
metals  were  sine  and  silver,  particularly 
when  several  pairs  of  the  metals^  having 
pieces  of  moist  cloth  between  them,  were 
employed.  This  led  him  to  the  construction 
of  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  accumu- 
lating electricity, which  has  since  been  called 
the  Oalvanie  battery  or  VoUate  pUe.  Several 
Improvements  upon  the  voltaic  pile  were 
Boon  made  by  other  philosophers  ;  and  the 
discoveries  in  galvanism  multiplied  with  a 
rapidity,  and  to  an  extent,  surpassing  any- 
thing before  known    in  the  history  of 
science.    It  has  been  ascertained  that  che- 
mical action  is  indispensable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  galvanic  electricity.  The  least  com- 
plicated galvanic  arrangement  is  termed  a 
stn^fle  galocmie  eirele.    it  consists  of  three 
conductors,  of  which  one  at  least  must 
be   solid,   another   fluid,    and   the   third 
may  be  either  solid  or  fluid.   This  is  pos- 
sessed but  of  feeble  powers,  yet  they  are 
often     sufllclently     striking.     Compound 
gdtoanie  circles,  or  gcUvanie  batteries,  are 
formed  by  multiplying  those  arrangements 
which  compose  simple  circles.    [See  Bat- 

TBBT,  GAi.VANia] Chemical  ^ects  ofQal- 

vantam.   The  most  simple  chemical  effect  of 
tbe  galvanic  battery  is  the  ignition  and 
fusion  of  metals ;  the  facility  with  which 
tbe  different  metals  are  ignited,  being  in- 
versely proportional  to  their  power  of  con- 
ducting heat.   Hence  platina,  which  has  the 
lowest  conducting  power,  is  most  easily 
fgrnited;  and  silver,  which  conducts  heat 
with  greater  facility  than  any  other  metal, 
fs  the  most  difficult  to  be  ignited.-  The 
most  striking  effect  of  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery, however,  is  the  intense  light  which  is 
produced  by  placing  two  pieces  of  charcoal, 
cut  into  the  shape  of  pointed  pencils,  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  wires  of  an  interrupted 
circuit.   When  the  battery  is  very  power- 
ful, and   the  charcoal  points  are  brought 
within  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  an  inch 
of  eacft  other,  a  bright  spark  is  produced. 
By    withdrawing   the  points  from  each 
other,  a  constant  discharge  takes  place, 
tbrough  the  heated  air.  in  a  space  of  from 
one  to  four  or  more  inches,  according  to  the 
energy  of  the  apparatus,  producing  a  most 
brilliant  arch   of  light,  of  considerable 
breadth,  and  in  the  form  of  a  double  cone, 
platina.  introduced  Into  this  arch,  melts  as 
ivaz  does  in  the  flame  of  a  candle :  and  the 
li^ht  equals  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun.    But 
decomposition  is  the  most  important  che- 
mical ^ect  of  galvanism.    The  substance 
first  decomposed  by  it  was  water.    When 
two  gold  or  platina  wires  are  connected 
with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  battery,  and 
tbeir  free  extremities  are  plunged  into 
tbe  same  cap  of  water,  but  without  touch- 


ing each  other,  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged 
at, the  nemtive  wire,  and  oxygen  at  the 
positive.    By  collecting  the  gases  in  sepa- 
rate tubes,  as  they  are  liberated,  they  are 
found  to  be  quite  pure,  and  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to  one 
of  oxygen.    In  decomposing  water  or  any 
other  compound,  the  same  element  is  al- 
ways disengaged  at  tbe  same  side  of  the  bat- 
tery; so  that  the  elements  which  collect 
around  each  pole  have  a  certain  analogy :  in- 
flammable bodies,  alkalis,  and  earths,  go 
to  the  negative  pole,  while  oxygen  and 
acids  go  more  to  tbe  positive.    Hence  the 
terms   tHectro-poaibive  and  electro-negative. 
It  is  also  found  that  not  only  are   the 
elements  of  a  compound  fluid  conveyed, 
by  galvanic  energy,  to  the  opposite  poles 
situated  in  distant  parts  of  the  containing 
vessel,  without  the  movement  of  these  ele- 
ments being  perceptible ;  but  that  they  may 
even  be  evolved  in  separate  portions  of  the 
fluid  placed  in  distinct  vessels,  and  con- 
nected only  by  some  slight  link,  as  a  few 
flbres  of  moist  cotton  or  amianthus.    Many 
phenomena,indeed  still  more  extraordinary, 
present   themselves  in   connection  with 
these  interesting  experiments.     The  ele* 
menls  of  compound  bodies  are  actually  con- 
veyed, by  the  Influence  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent, through  solutions  of  subf;tanoes  on 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  they 
would  have   exerted  an  immediate  and 
powerful  chemical  action,  without  any  such 
action  being  produced.    [See  Elkotbioity, 
Maokbtism,  and  Voltaic  Elbgtbicitt. 

QALVAiri'ZED  IRON,  the  commercial 
name  of  iron  coated  with  sine,  to  prevent 
rust. 

GALYANOM'ETER  {gaXvaniem  ;  and  me- 
iron,  a  measure  :  Or.),  an  instrument  for 
measuring  minute  quantities  of  electricity, 
or  the  operations  of  galvanism.  It  coi^ists 
of  one,  and  sometimes  more,  delicate  mag- 
netized needles,  suspended  horizontally  by 
some  very  slender  flbre,  and  surrounded  by 
a  great  number  of  colls  of  very  thin  insu- 
lated copper  wire.  When  the  electrle  current 
to  be  examined  is  transmitted  through  the 
wire,  the  needle  is  deflected  in  a  direction, 
and  to  an  extent,  dependent  on  the  direc- 
tion and  intensity  of  the  current.    [See 

EliBGTRO-MAOKBTISH.] 

OA'MBIT,  at  Chess,  a  word  derived  from 
an  Italian  phrase  used  in  wrestling,  and 
signifying  a  tripping-up.  The  player  who 
opens  the  game  places  a  pawn  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  it  can  be  taken  by  the  adversary 
in  order  to  give  freedom  of  movement  to 
his  superior  pieces.  There  are  several  gam« 
bits,  known  to  chess  players  by  different 
names. 

GAMBO'GE  iOambodia,  in  India,  whence 
it  was  flrst  brought),  a  gum-resin,  the 
inspissated  Juice  of  various  species  of  Oair- 
emia  trees  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Qvtr 
HfferoB,  and  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
Ceylon,  &c.  It  is  obtained  in  commerce  in 
masses  of  a  dull  orange  colour,  possessing 
no  smell,  and  a  slightly  acrid  taste;  and 
affords  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  much  used 
by  painters.  Its  medicinal  properties  are 
violently  cathartic. 

GAME  LAWS  (gaman,  to  sports  Bax,'^ 
X 
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Any  person  taking  out  a  proper  certificate 
may  kill  game  on  bis  own  land,  or  that  of 
another  with  his  leave ;  And  anyone  having 
such  a  certificate  may  sell  game  to  any  per- 
son licensed  to  deal  in  it.  Any  person.  In  the 
actual  )K)SBession  of  enclosed  lands,  or  the 
owner  of  them,  If  he  has  the  right  of  kil- 
ling game  on  them,  may  by  himself,  or  any 
one  authorized  by  him  in  a  certain  form  of 
writing,  take,  kill,  and  destroy  hares, 
without  paying  duty  or  obtaining  a  certi- 
ficate. 

GAMES  (same  deriv.).  In  Antiquity,  pub- 
lic diversions,  or  contests,  exhibited  on 
certain  occasions  as  spectacles  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  people.  Such,  among  the 
3reeks,  were  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isth- 
mian, and  Nemaean  games ;  and,  among  the 
Romans,  the  Apollinarlan,  CIrcensIan,  Capi- 
tollne,  &c.  The  Romans  had  three  sorts  of 
games,  viz.  sacred,  honorary,  and  ludicrous. 
The  first  were  instituted  In  honour  of  some 
deity  or  nero.  The  second  were  those  exhi- 
bited by  private  persons,  to  please  the  peo- 
ple ;  as,  the  combats  of  gladiators,  the 
scenic  games,  and  other  amphltheatral 
sports.  The  ludicrous  games  ^ludus,  a  sport : 
Lot.)  were  much  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  games  of  exercise  and  hazard  among  us : 
such  were  the  ludtu  TVojantts  tesseroB,  &c. 
By  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  public  games  should  be 
consecrated,  and  united  with  the  worship  of 
the  gods ;  whence  It  appears,  that  feasts, 
sacrifices,  and  games  made  up  the  greatest 
part,  or  rather  the  whole,  of  the  external 
worship  offered  by  the  Romans  to  their 
deities. 

GAMOPET'ALOnS  (gamo$,  union;  pet- 
alon,  a  leaf:  OrX  in  Botany,  an  epithet 
given  to  a  corolUi  with  the  petals  united ; 
monope  talons. 

GAM'UT  or  GA^IItiUT,  In  Music,  the 
table  or  scale  of  notes  laid  down  by  Guido, 
and  marked  by  the  monosyllables  ut,  re,  mi, 
/id,  sol,  la,  &C.,  derived  from  syllables  com- 
mencing the  lines  of  one  of  the  hymns  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Roman  breviary, 
'  Ut  Queant  laxis  resonare  fibrls  min  gesco- 
rum  /amull  tuorum,'  &c;  ut  has  been 
changed  for  do,  as  more  convenient  for 
singing. 

GANG  (gangan,  to  go :  Sax.),  in  seamen's 
language,  a  select  number  of  a  ship's  crew 
appointed  on  any  particular  service. 

OANG'LION  (Jianglion,A  knot:  Gr.),  an 
enlargement  in  the  course  of  a  nerve.  Also, 
a  tumour  in  the  sheath  of  a  tendon. 

GAN'GRENB  igangraina,  from  gnao,  I 
gnaw :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  the  first  stage  of 
mortification  before  the  vitality  of  the  part 
Is  completely  extinct :  when  the  part  is  alto- 
gether dead,  it  is  termed  ephaeelua. 

GAN'GUB,  In  Mining,  the  mineral  sub- 
stances which  contain  the  ore  of  a  metal,  or 
are  mingled  with  it  without  being  che- 
mically combined, 

GANG'WAT,  among  seamen,  the  name  of 
several  ways  or  passages  from  one  part  of  a 
ship  to  another;  but  it  Is  especially  applied 
to  a  range  of  planks  laid  horizimtally  along 
the  upper  part  of  a  ship's  side  from  the 
)aarter-deck  to  the  forecastle,  and  fenced 
•n  theoutside  by  iron  stanchions,  and  ropes. 


rails,  or  netting. To  bring  up  to  the  gang- 

way  Is  to  punish  a  sailor  by  flogging  him 
there. 

GAN'XET,  or  Solan  Gooee,  the  SuJa  aJba 
of  ornithologists,  a  palmiped  bird,  about 
the  size  of  a  common  goose,  with  a  bill  six 
inches  long,  jagged  at  the  sides,  and 
straight  almost  to  the  point,  where  It  in- 
clines downwards.  The  plumage  in  the 
young  bird  Is  dark  with  white  spots ;  when 
mature  it  is  white.  Gannets  are  found  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  Norway,  Newfound- 
land, and  many  other  places ;  but  they 
abound  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  in 
the  Hebrides  and  other  solitary  Islands  of 
North  Britain,  where,  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  It  is  difflcnlt  to  walk  without 
treading  on  their  eggs,  which  are  a  source 
of  considerable  profit  to  the  inhabitants. 

GANOID  (ganos,  brilliancy  >•  Or.).  In  Ich- 
thyology, those  scales  which  are  covered 
with  a  coat  of  enamel  are  termed  ganoid. 
Many  fossil  fishes  had  scales  of  this 
nature. 

GANrLBT  or  QAITNT'LET  {ganMet : 
Fr.)  a  large  kind  of  glove,  made  of  iron, 
the  fingers.being  covered  with  small  plates : 
It  was  formerly  worn  by  cavaliers,  armed 

at  all  points To  throw  down  the  gantlet 

is  a  phrase  signifying  to  challenge  or 
defy.  The  expression  derives  Its  origin 
from  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  he  who 
challenged  an  opponent  In  the  lists  threw 
down  his  glove,  and  he  who  accepted  the 
challenge  took  It  up. 

GANT'LOPE  {garU,  all;  and  loopen,  to 
run :  DarO,  or  GANT'LET,  an  old  military 
punishment,  in  which  the  criminal,  running 
between  the  ranks,  received  a  lash  from 
every  man.  A  similar  punishment  is  used 
on  board  ships:  but  It  is  seldom  Infilct- 
ed,  except  for  such  crimes  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite  general  disgust  among  the 
seamen.  

GAOL  DELIVERY,  a  terra  in  law  for  the 
clearing  of  a  prison  by  a.  judicial  trial 
of  the  prisoners ;  also  a  commission  from 
the  king  to  deliver  or  clear  the  gaols. 

GAR'DENING  {garten^  a  garden :    Qtf,), 
that  branch  of  cultivation  which  teaches 
how    to   dispose  fruit-trees,  fiowers,  and 
herbs,  to  the  best  advantage,  whether  for 
profit  or  pleasure ;  and  how  to  prepare  the 
soil  for  sowing  the  different  kinds  of  seed ; 
as  well  as  how  to  treat  the  plants  during 
their  various  stages  of  vegetation,  till  they 
arrive  at  maturity.    The  subject  is  divided 
into  HortlcuJttwre,  which  relates  to  the  culti- 
vation of  culinary  vegetables  and  frulta; 
FkricvMure,  which  relates  to  the  cultivation 
of  ornamental  and  rare  fiowers,  shmbs,  and 
trees ;  Arboriculture,  which  relates  to  the 
cultivation  of  trees  and  ahrubs  used  for 
various  purposes  In  the  arts  and  general 
economy ;  and  Landscape  gardening,  or  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  scenery  or  land- 
scape about  a  country  residence.    W«  may 
perceive  from  ancient  authors  that  the  for^ 
matlon  of  beautiful  gardens  very  early  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  polished  natlona 
of  antiquity ;  but  the  art  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  amid  the  desolation  caused 
by  the  Irruption  of  barbarous  hordes  into 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empirei.   When 
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felie  tadle  for  ornamental  gardening  re- 
vived, it  wae  corrupted ;  Btlftaess  waa  mis- 
taken for  beauty,  and  regularity  was  car- 
ried to  an  extravagant  excess.  This  waa 
ancceeded,  amongourselves,  by  the  opposite 
extreme.  A  gardener  should  study  nature 
not  less  than  the  painter ;  but  it  is  not  ne- 
oesaary  that  he  should  avoid  exhibiting 
any  traces  of  art.  Above  all  things,  the 
style  of  the  garden  should  be  suited  to  that 
of  the  dwelling  it  is  Intended  to  adorn. 

OAB,'-FI8H  (gar,  a  lance :  Sax.\  In  Ich- 
thyology, the  SeaneedlSt  a  long  slender  fish, 
with  the  jaws  projecting  Into  an  elongated 
bealE.  It  Is  tiie  BeUmevuigarU  of  naturalists. 
The  head  and  back  are  a  dark  green,  the 
Bides  paler,  and  the  belly  of  a  bright  silvery 
colour.  It  makes  Its  appearance  on  the 
aaglish  coast  just  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  mackerel,  which  It  resembles  In 
flavour. 

GAB'LIO  (jfOTt  a  lance :  Sax. ;  and  leek), 
the  AUiwm  aativum  of  botanists,  a  plant 
with  a  bulbous  root,  consisting  of  many 
nnall  tubercles  Included  In  Its  coats.  It 
has  a  strong  smell  and  an  acrid  taste,  but  Is 
much  used  as  a  condiment. 

GAR'NBT  (granat:  Oer.),  in  Mineralogy, 
a  precious  stone  of  great  beauty,  usually 
occurring  in  crystals  more  or  less  regular, 
and  having  numerous  sides.  It  is  a  silicate 
of  alumina  with  oxide  of  iron :  when  ex- 
tremely line,  it  has  been  sold  for  ruby.  Its 
prevailing  colour  is  red  of  various  shades, 
but  it  is  often  brown,  and  sometimes  green, 
yellow,  or  black.  Preciotts  garnet  is  always 
red :  line  specimens  are  found  in  Ceylon, 
Pegu,  Brssil,  Ac;  and  the  term  oriental 
sometimes  applied  to  it  indicates  not  a  lo- 
cality where  it  is  found,  but  its  excellence. 
Garnets  are  usually  disseminated,  and  occur 
in  all  the  primitive  strata  from  gneiss  to 
ctoy  slate.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  they 
are  so  abundant  as  to  be  used  as  fluxes  for 
iron  ores;  In  others,  the  garnet  gravel  is 
washed,  pounded,  and  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  emery.  Varieties  have  the 
munes  of  the  precioue  or  oriental^  thepy- 
rope,  the  topaxoUtet  the  melanite,  the  groe- 
swfor,  the  pyreneite,  and  the  eolophowUe, 

GAATBB,  Obdbb  of  tbb,  a  military 
order  of  knighthood  of  ancient  institution. 
Ita  origin  and  name  have  been  often  dis- 
cussed. One  tradition  runs  that  it  was  In- 
stituted by  Richard  I.  at  the  siege  of  Acre, 
wbere  he  caused  twenty-six  knights,  who 
firmly  stood  by  him,  to  wear  thongs  of  blue 
leather  about  their  legs^  Another  account 
attrlbutea  its  origin  to  Bdward  III.,  when 
be  picked  up  at  a  court  entertainment  the 
countess  of  Salisbury's  garter,  and  rebuked 
the  laughing  bystanders  by  the  words, 
'Honl  solt  qui  mal  y  pense,'  words  adopted 
aa  the  motto  of  the  order.  Previous  to  the 
reign  of  Bdward  VI.  it  was  generally  callei 
the  order  of  St.  George.  The  number  of 
knights  was  originally  twenty-six,  and  it 
baa  never  much  exceeded  this  number. 
Princes  of  the  blood  are  added  as  super- 
nnmeraries,  and  special  statutes  areocca- 
aionally  made  for  the  admission  of  foreign 
potentates,  and  even  of  British  subjects  in 
excess  of  the  ordlnsry  number.  The  king 
or  queen  is  sovereign  of  the  order,  of  which 


about  60  foreign  crowned  heads  have  been 
members.  This  order  Is  never  conferred 
but  upon  persons  of  high  rank.  The  habit 
and  ensigns  are,  the  garter,  mantle,  cai^ 
and  collar.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  the 
lraa«e  of  St.  George,  called  the  George :  and 
the  motto  is  ffoni  soU  qui  mal  y  pense,  or 
'  Evil  be  to  him  that  thinks  evil  hereof.* 
The  bishop  of  Winchester  is  the  prelate  of 
the  order,  and  the  bishop  of  Oxford  the 
chancellor. 

GAS  (gaz,  from  geiat,  a  spirit:  Oer.),  a 
general  term  employed  in  chemistry  to  ex-* 
press  all  permanently  elastic  aerial  fluids, 
whether  produced  by  chemical  experiments 
or  evolved  in  natural  processes.  Four  of 
the  elementary  bodies  are  gases,  viz.  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine.  Each 
species  has  its  distinguishing  characters 
and  Its  own  peculiar  and  uniform  specific 
gravity,  or  weight,  though,  in  all  cases, 
several  hundred  times  less  than  that  of 
water.  Gases  possess  many  extraordinary 
properties,  and  play  an  Important  part  In 
almost  all  chcmlcaJ,  and  In  many  natural 
phenomena.  [See  the  different  gases  under 
their  respective  names.]  One  of  the  pro 
pertles  of  gases  is,  that  If  two  or  more  are 
confined  together,  and  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  they  will  not  combine  with  each 
other,  they  will  mix  and  interfuse  although 
their  specific  gravities  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent. Gases  are  highly  elastla  According 
to  Boyle's  law  (often  attributed  to  Mai^ 
rlotte),  the  volume  of  a  gas  Is  inversely  as 
the  pressure,  whilst  the  density  and  elastic 
force  are  directly  as  the  pressure,  and  in- 
versely as  the  volume.  Thus  a  cubic  foot 
of  gas  under  a  pressure  of  thirty  inches  of 
mercury  will  expand  to  two  cubic  feet  If 
the  pressure  be  reduced  to  one  half.  But 
if  the  pressure  be  doubled,  the  gas  will  only 
occupy  half  a  cubic  foot.  The  density  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  gas  will  be  doubled  if  the  vo- 
lume be  reduced  by  pressure  to  one  half,  and 
halved  if  the  diminished  pressure  allows 
the  gas  to  expand  to  the  volume  of  two  cu- 
bic feet.  The  elastic  force  or  tension  follows 
tho  same  rule.  It  is  known  that  the  elasti- 
city of  neiu4y  all  gases  can  be  so  far  counter- 
acted by  great  pressure  that  they  will  be- 
come liquid.  The  common  process  is  to  ex- 
pose them  to  the  pressure  of  their  own  atmo- 
spheres. Thus,  carbonate  of  soda  and  sul- 
idiuric  acid,  mixed  together  in  a  perfectly 
close  vessel,  generate  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  soon  not  only  fills  the  vessels,  but  be- 
comes condensed  by  the  mutual  pressure 
of  its  own  particles.  Liquid  carbonic  acid 
is  highly  volatile,  and  therefore,  by  the 
rapid  expansion  and  evaporation  conse- 
quent upon  Its  issue  from  a  receiver,  Is 
capable  of  producing  a  temperature  so  low 
as  189°  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
The  solid  carbonic  acid  w^ich  is  produced, 
cold  as  it  is,  may  be  held  in  the  band  with 
impunity,  or  retained  in  glass  in  the  open 
air  for  a  considerable  time,  because  it  im- 
mediately becomes  surrounded  with  its  own 
vapour,  and  Is  not  in  contact  with  the  sub- 
stance upon  which  it  apparently  rests.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  use  the  liquefied  gas  as 
a  cooling  agent.  It  must  be  brought  lnt« 
contact  with  another  substance  of  a  ver; 
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different  temperature,  by  means  of  a  third, 
wblch  should  be  a  good  conductor  of  heat. 
Ether  is  used  for  this  purpose,  because  It 
will  bear  their  contact  and  still  retain  its 
liquid  state.  Now,  although  the  carbonic 
acid  thus  dissolved  Is  not  so  cold  as  solid 
carbonic  acid,  if  the  finger  is  placed  in  it, 
the  efCect  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  were 
plunged  in  melted  metal. 

GAS  FOR  ILLUMINATION.  When 
treating  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  we  al- 
luded to  the  constituents  of  gases  for  illu- 
mination. The  substance  most  ordinarily 
used  for  the  production  of  these  is  bitumi- 
nous coal ;  and  the  gas  obtained  from  it  Is  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  gases  or  vapours, 
with  small  portions  of  other  gaseous  bodies, 
particularly  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide. 
Dr.  Clayton,  about  the  year  17S5,  examined 
the  fitness  of  coal  gas  for  the  production 
of  artificial  light;  but  its  application  to 
economical  purposes  was  unaccountably 
neglected  for  about  sixty  years  after.  At 
length,  in  1798,  Mr.  W.  Murdoch,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Messrs.  Watt  and  Boulton,  of 
the  Soho  foundry,  erected  a  gas  apparatus 
on  a  large  scale  at  the  f  onn  dry.  In  1803,  M  r. 
Wlnsor  exhibited  gas  Illuminations  In  the 
Lyceum,  London ;  and  proved  the  practi- 
cability of  lighting  the  streets  of  cities  by 
lighting  Pall  Mall.  Since  that  time,  gas 
has  been  more  extensively  employed  every 
succeeding  year,  till  at  length  almost  all 
factories,  and  even  the  smaller  towns,  are 
lighted  by  it.  So  great,  indeed,  were  the 
advantages  which  the  public  derived  from 
this  brilliant  light,  that,  in  less  than  twenty 
years  from  Mr.  Wlnsor's  experiments  in 
Pall  Mall,  there  were  four  large  gas  com- 
panies established  In  the  metropolis.  In 
1852,  there  were  eighteen  public  companies 
in  London,  each  having  gas  worlcs ;  which 
supplied  gas  for  134,300  private,  and  30,400 
street-burners.  About  890  tons  of  coal 
were  consumed  dally  ;  7,120,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  were  used  in  the  longest  night; 
408.000  tons  of  coal  were  used  during  the 

?'ear;  and  the  product  of  gas  was  4000  mil- 
ions  of  cubic  feet.  When  coal  Is  subjected 
to  destructive  distillation,  that  is,  raised  to 
a  red  heat  In  closed  vessels.  It  yields  per- 
manent gases,  vapours  condenslble  Into  the 
liquid  or  solid  state  by  cooling,  and  solid 
matter  as  residuum.    These  must.  In  the 
manufacture  of  coal  gas,  be  separated.  For 
this  purpose,  the  coal  is  placed  in  cast-Iron 
retorts,  which  communicate  by  pipes  with 
the  hyaratUie  main,  a  large  horizontal  pipe, 
partially  filled  with   tar  and  ammoniacal 
liquor,  into  which  the  pipes  from  the  re- 
torts dip.    This  hydraulic  main  condenses 
the  more  volatile  vapours  into  a  liquid, 
which  runs  off  by  an  overflow-pipe.    The 
gas  passes  Into  the  purifiers,  where  the  car-  J 
bonlc  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  ■ 
removed  by  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water ; 
thence  it  Is  conducted  into  the  gas-holders, 
or,  as  they  are  improperly  called,  gasometers 
where  it  Is  stored  up  for  use.    In  order  to  \ 
obtain  a  good  gas  from  coals,  the  distillation  | 
■hould  commence  with  a  retort  previously  I 
heated  to  a  cherry-red,  which  heat  should  , 
be  steadily  continued  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess, that  is,  from  five  to  eight  hours  ;  but ' 


the  operation  should  be  stopped  some  time 
before  gas  ceases  to  eome  over,  lest  com- 
pounds having  feeble  Illuminating  power 
should   Impoverish   the  contents  of  the 

gasometer. Oil  Oas  contains  no  mixture 

of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  requires 
no  other  purification  than  transmission 
through  a  refrigerator ;  and  as  less  of  it  Is 
required  for  any  given  quantity  of  light, 
the  atmosphere  of  a  room  Is  less  heated  and 
contaminated  by  its  combustion.  It  is, 
however,  considerably  more  expensive  than 
the  gas  fi*om  coal ;  although  the  first  outlay 
of  capital  for  a  manufactory  upon  a  large 
scale  Is  less,  on  account  of  the  smaller  size 
of  the  necessary  pipes  and  apparatus.  Oil 
gas  Is  obtained  by  dropping  fish  oil,  and  sub- 
stances not  fit  for  lamps,  on  Iron,  coke,  or 
bricks,  raised  to  a  high  temperature.  One 
cubic  foot  of  oil  produces  from  600  to  700 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  or,  on  an  average,  98  per 
cent  by  weight.  When  resin  Is  used  for 
the  production  of  gas.  It  must  first  be  ren- 
dered fluid  by  solution  In  oil  of  tar,  &o.  One 
pound  of  resin  yields  from  14  to  83  cubic 

feet  of  gas. Wood  Gas.   Gas  obtained 

by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  has 
been  tried ;  but  it  totally  failed  on  account 
of  the  feeble  illuminating  power  which  It 
possesses. 

GAS-BTTRNBRS,  either  simple  beaks  of 
metal  perforated  with  a  small  round  hole, 
or  a  circle  with  a  series  of  holes  which  form 
an  argand  flame;  or  two  holes  drilled  ol>- 
llquely,  to  make  the  jets  cross  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  a  flame  like  a  swallow's  tall ; 
or  a  slit  which  produces  a  sheet  of  flame, 
and  is  used  with  most  of  the  street  lampa. 
The  burners  are  mounted  with  s  stop-cock 
for  regulating  the  supply  of  gas. 

GAS-MBTBR.  Before  the  gas  is  consumed 
It  is  usually  passed  through  an  Instrument 
called  a  meter.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  which  are  used  In  a 
eriven  time,  or  In  a  particular  place.  The 
instrument  consists  of  a  kind  of  revolving 
drum,  having  compartments  which  measure 
the  gas,  and  deliver  It,  as  they  pass  round 
In  succession;  water,  which,  before  the 
next  revolution,  is  replaced  by  gas,. taking 
its  place.  It  is  filled  with  that  fluid  up  to  a 
certain  height  through  an  orlflce  in  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  in  which  a  plug  Is  fitted.  The 
gas  enters  by  a  pipe  at  one  side,  escapes 
from  an  orlflce  into  a  pipe  at  the  other,  and 
is  thence  conveyed  to  the  burners.  By 
means  of  a  train  of  wheel-work  in  eonneo- 
tlon  with  the  axis  of  the  drum,  an  Index  is 
turned,  which  points  out  on  the  Index-plate 
how  many  cubic  feet  have  passed  through 
the  meter. 

GASOM'BTBR,  or  more  correctly  GAS- 
HOLDBR,  a  hollow  cylindrical  vessel, 
usually  made  of  metal  plates,  open  at  one 
end,  and  placed  upon  its  open  end  In  a 
cistern,  or  a  cylindrical  ring  of  water.  It 
serves  not  merely  as  a  magaslne  for  receiv- 
ing the  gas  when  It  Is  purifled,  and  keeping 
It  In  store  for  use,  but  also  for  communica- 
ting to  the  gas,  in  the  act  of  burning,  such 
a  uniform  pressure  as  may  secure  a  steady 
unflickerlng  flame. 

GASTRIC  JUICE  (ffoetfr,  the  Stomach  t 
0r.),in  the  animal  economy,  a  thin  peUncld 
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liquor,  separmted  by  the  capillMT  exhaling 
arteries  of  the  stoiuaeh.  It  is  tlie  principal 
t^ent  in  digestion ;  for  it  acts  with  a  chemi- 
cal energy  in  dissolving  food,  which  is  not 
merely  reduced  by  It  to  very  minute  parts, 
but  its  taste  and  smell  are  quite  changed, 
and  it  acquires  new  and  very  dilEerent  pro- 
perties.  [See  DiQBSTioif  J 

GASTRITIS  (same  derivX  In  Medicine, 
Inflammation  of  the  stomadi.  It  is  at- 
tended by  great  irritability  of  that  organ, 
hiccough,  vomiting,  and  violent  pain,  with 
general  uneasiness,  and  a  small  hard  pulse. 
There  is  also  fever*  accompanied  with  pros- 
tration of  strength.  It  Is  a  very  dangerous 
disease. 

GASTROR'APHY  (gasUr.  the  stomach; 
and  rapMt  a  scnm :  &r.),  in  Surgery,  the 
operation  of  sewing  up  wounds  of  the 
abdomen. 

GASTROT'OMY  (ffostfr,  the  stomach ;  and 
UmUt  a  cutting :  (?r.),  in  Surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  Into  or  opening  the  abdo- 
men. 

GAITGING-ROD  {jimoer,  to  gauge :  i^V.), 
an  instrument  used  in  measuring  the  con- 
tents of  easks  or  vessels. 

GAULT,  a  bed  of  fossiliferous  day,  hav- 
ing an  average  thickness  of  100  feet,  which 
forms  the  lowest  member  of  the  upper  cre- 
taceous group  in  the  south  of  England.  It 
is  interposed  between  the  upper  and  lower 
green  sand,  and  contains  a  great  number 
of  well  preserved  marine  sTiells.  It  was 
originally  fine  mud  deposited  in  a  deep  sea. 

GAUZE  (tfas0 :  i^J,  a  very  thin,  slight, 
transparent  kind  of  woven  stuff,  sometimes 
of  silk,  and  sometimes  only  of  thread.  It 
Is  frequently  enriched  with  flowers  of  silver 
or  gold. 

GAVEL-KIND  Gn//«,  give ;  sal,  all ;  and 
iL-yn,  kind :  iSox.), a  tenure  or  custom  by  which 
tlie  lands  of  a  father,  dying  intestate, 
are  divided  equally  at  his  death  among 
his  sons;  and  the  land  of  a  brother,  dying 
without  issue,  descends  equally  to  his 
brothers.  And  though  the  ancestor  be  at- 
tainted and  hanged,  the  heir  succeeds  with- 
out any  escheat.  This  species  of  tenure 
prevailed  In  Bnghuid,  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  if 
not  through  the  realm ;  but  particularly  in 
Kent,  where  it  still  exists,  in  consequence, 
as  is  affirmed,  of  the  Kentish  men  having 
submitted  upon  the  express  condition  of 
retaining  their  peculiar  privileges. 

QAVOT  ijgavoUe:  Fr.\  a  kind  of  dance, 
the  air  of  which  has  two  brisk  and  lively 
strains  in  common  time,  each  of  which  is 
played  twice  over. 

GAZBL'LE  or  GAZ'EL.  a  member  of  the 
antelope  tribe,  the  Oazeua  Dorcaa  at  natu- 
ralists. It  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa 
and  Asia  Minor.  Like  the  goat,  it  has 
hollow  permanent  horns,  and  it  feeds  on 
shrubs ;  but  in  sice  and  delicacy,  and  In  the 
nature  and  colour  of  its  hair,  it  resembles 
the  roebuck.  The  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 
its  eye  is  its  most  remarkable  feature. 

GAZETTE,  a  kind  of  official  newspaper, 
oontaining  an  account  of  public  or  private 
transactions  and  events,  which  are  deemed 
sufficiently  important  for  insertion.  Qor 
tetta  Is  said  to  have  been  the  name  of  a 


Venetian  coin,  la  value  between  a  farthing 
and  a  halfpenny  in  England,  which  waa  the 
price  of  the  first  newsiiaper ;  and  hence  the 
name.  The  first  gaiette  in  England  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  198S.  On  the  return 
of  the  court  to  London,  the  title  was 
changed  to  the  London  GtuetU.  It  Is  now 
the  official  newspaper,  and  is  published  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridaj-s. 

GAZBTTEB'R,  a  topographical  work, 
containing  brief  desorlptlons,  aiphaboti- 
cally  arranged,  of  empires,  kingdoms,  cities, 
towns,  and  rivers.  It  may  either  Include 
the  whole  world,  or  be  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular country.  The  first  work  of  this 
kind,  with  whlcb  we  are  acquainted.  Is  that 
of  Stephen  of  Bysantium,  who  lived  In  the 
beginning  of  the  0th  century. 

GA'ZONS  (JV.),  In  Fortification,  masses  of 
fresh  earth,  covered  with  grass,  used  to  line 
the  outsidee  of  ramparts,  parapets,  Aa 

GBH'LENITE,  a  mineral,  found  In  tlie 
Tyrol, and  named  after  Gehlen  the  chemist. 
It  Is  a  ferrosilicate  of  alumina  and  lime. 

GEL'ATIN  or  OBL'ATINB  (^etatio,  a 
freezing :  Lot,  from  its  assuming  the  solid 
form  on  cooling),  a  concrete  animal  sub- 
stance, or  jelly,  obtained  by  boiling  the 
muscles,  cartilages,  bones,  tendons,  fta, 
in  water ;  glue  and  isinglass  are  examples 
of  this  substance.  About  one-half  of  dry 
gelatlue  consists  of  carbon,  one-quarter  of 
oxygen,  and  the  remainder  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen.  Alcohol  and  tanutu  precipitate 
gelatine  from  its  solution ;  the  fonner  by 
abstracting  the  water,  the  latter  by  com- 
bining with  the  substance  itself  so  as  to 
form  an  insoluble  compound.  Gelatine 
forms  a  tremulous  solid  when  cold,  and 
again  liquefies  on  the  application  of  heat. 
It  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  a  long 
time,  but  It  soon  putrefies  in  contact  with 
wftLd* 

GEM'INI  (LaL\  in  Astronomy,  the  3Yr<n«, 
a  constellation  and  sign  of  the  aodlao,  repre- 
senting Castor  and  Pollux.  It  is  easily 
recognized,  by  two  conspicuous  stars  of  the 
second  magnitude  very  near  each  other ; 
Castor  being  to  the  east,  and  PoUilx  to  the 
west. 

GEMMA'  (Lot.),  in  Botany,  a  leaf-bud. 
Leaf-buds  appear  in  the  axils  of  leaves,  1.  a 
In  the  angle  between  a  leaf  and  the  stem. 
They  are  formed  at  first  by  prolongations 
from  the  medullary  rays  bursting  through 
the  bark.  They  are  usually  protected  by 
scales  until  the  leaves  have  expanded  to  a 

certain  extent. Gkmilb,  in  the  plural, 

is  applied  to  certain  structures  which  are 
thrown  off  by  some  cryptogamic  plants 
(liverworts,  for  instance),  and  are  capable 
of  forming  new  individuals. 

GBMMA'OEOUS  (gemma,  a  bud :  Lat.\ 
a  Botanical  term  applied  to  a  fiower-stalk 
which  grows  out  of  a  leaf-bud. 

GEMMATION  (same  deHvX  In  Botany, 
the  arrangement  of  leavesJn  the  bud. 

GEMMIPAROUS  (ffsmmo,  a  bud ;  and 
parU),  I  bring  forth :  LaL),  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  animals,  whidi  propagate  by  shoots, 
as  most  of  the  polypi* 

GBM'MnLB  (gommulOtthe  (ilm.otgomma . 
Lot,),  in  Botany,  the  ascending  axis  oi 
plumule  of  an'embryonio  plant. 
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OEMS  (ffwnma,  a  precious  stone :  Lot), 
the  name  9I  ven  to  precious  stones  In  general, 
but  more  especially  to  such  as  by  their 
colour,  brilliancy,  polish,  purity,  and  rarity, 
are  sought  after  as  objects  of  decoration. 
Oems  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  form  the 
principal  put  of  the  crown  jewels  of  sove- 
reign princes,  and  are  esteemed  not  merely 
for  their  beauty,  but  as  comprising  the 
greatest  value  in  the  smallest  bulk.  Oems 
are  remarkable  for  their  hardness  and 
lustre.  Those  usually  employed  are  dia- 
monds, sapphires,  emeralds,  rubles,  to- 
paaes,  hyacinths,  and  chrysoberyls,  which 
are  the  most  valuable ;  crystalline  quartz, 
pellucid,  opalescent,  or  of  different  hues; 
amethyst,  lapis  lazuli,  malachite,  jasper, 
agate,  chalcedony,  onyx,  camellan,  and 
blood-stone.  They  are  of  various  classes, 
and  proportional  values.  —  Obm-bkorav- 
IKO  or  Oem-seulpturet  called  also  lithoglypHcs, 
is  the  art  of  representing  designs  upon 
precious  stones,  either  in  raised  work,  as 
cameos,  or  by  figures  cut  below  the  surface, 
as  intaglios.  This  art  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  probably  practised  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. Some  think  it  originated  In  India ; 
but  wherever  it  began,  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence that  it  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

GENDAR'MES  or  OENS  lyAIlMBS  (Pr.  : 
literally,  armed  persons),  in  the  history  of 
France,  a  select  body  of  troops,  destined  to 
watch  over  the  public  safety,  and  conse- 
quently much  employed  by  the  police.  They 
were  so  called  on  account  of  their  succeed- 
ing the  ancient  gendarmes,  who  were  com- 
pletely clothed  in  armour.  August  16th, 
1830,  a  royal  ordinance  abolished  the  gens 
^armes,  and  established  a  new  body  called 
the  mtmieipal  guard  of  Paris,  to  consist  of 
1443  men,  under  the  direction  of  the  prefect 
of  police. 

GEK1)ERS  (ffemts:  Ltd.),  In  Grammar, 
are  either  masculine,  fur  the  male  sex ;  fe- 
minine, for  the  female  sex ;  or  neuter,  for 
nouns  which  are  of  neither  sex.  In  Latin, 
the  termination  of  a  noun  distinguishes  the 
gender  in  many  instances,  us  for  the  mas- 
culine, a  the  feminine,  and  um  the  neuter. 
Curresponding  terminations  are  found  In 
other  languages.  In  these  the  idea  of  sex 
is  carried  out  in  nouns  that  represent 
things  which  are  really  sexless  and  would 
l>e  called  neuter  by  us.  The  English  lan- 
guage has  very  few  terminations  by  which 
the  genders  are  distinguished,  such  as 
count  and  coimtMS. 

GBNEAL'OGT  (gemealogia :  from  genea, 
descent ;  and  logos,  a  description  :  Qr.),  a 
history  of  the  descent  of  a  person  or  family 
from  a  series  of  ancestors.  In  various 
chapters  and  mititary  orders,  it  is  required 
that  the  candidates  produce  their  genea- 
logy, to  show  that  they  are  noble  by  so 
many  descents. 

GEN'ERAL  (generdlis,  relating  to  all : 
Lot.),  the  highest  rank  In  the  British  army 
next  to  fleld-marshal.  Lieutenant-generals 
rank  next  to  the  generals,  and  then  come 
the  major-generals.  These  officers  have  no 
duties  unless  specially  entrusted  with  a 
command.  The  colonelships  of  regiments 
are  distributed  amongst  them.    The  chief 


commander  of  mn  army  Is  often  called,  by 

way  of  distinction,  the  generalrin-chitif. 

A  particular  beat  of  drum  which  in  the 
morning  gives  notice  to  the  infantry  to  be 
in  readiness  to  march,  is  also  called  the 
genercU. 

GENERALIS'SIMO  (.ItaL),  the  Boprane 
general  or  commander-in-chief  of  an  army. 

GEN'BRAL  IS'SUB,  In  Law.  that  plea 
which  denies  at  once  the  whole  declaration 
or  indictment,  without  offering  any  special 
matter  by  which  to  evade  it.  This  is  the 
ordinary  plea  upon  which  most  causes  are 
tried,  and  is  now  almost  invariably  used 
In  criminal  cases.  It  puts  everything  in 
issue,  that  is,  denies  everything,  and  re- 
quires the  party  to  prove  all  that  he  has 
stated.  In  many  cases,  for  the  protection 
of  justices,  constables,  excise  officers,  &c., 
they  are,  by  act  of  parliament,  enabled  to 
plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  special 
matter  of  their  justlllcation,  in  evidence. 

GEN'ERALIZB,  in  Logic,  to  comprehend, 
under  a  common  name,  several  objects, 
agreeing  in  some  point,  indicated  by  the 
common  term. 

GEN'E RATING  LINE  or  FIGURE  (genero, 
I  produce:  LaL),  In  Geometry,  that  which, 
by  its  motion,  produces  any  plane  or  solid 
figure,  Ac.  Thus,  a  right  line  moved 
parallel  to  itself,  generates  a  parallelo- 
gram ;  made  to  revolve  In  the  same  plane, 
round  one  of  its  extremitlra,  it  generates  a 
circle.  One  entire  revolution  of  a  circle, 
along  the  same  right  line,  generates  the 
cycloid ;  and  the  revolution  of  a  semicircle 
round  its  diameter  generates  a  q>faere,  Ac. 

GEN'E RATOR  (a  producer:  Leit),  in 
Music,  the  principal  sound  or  sounds  bj 
which  others  are  produtjed.  Thus  the  low- 
est C '  for  the  treble  of  the  pianoforte, 
besides  its  octave,  will  strike  an  attentive 
ear  with  its  twelfth  alM>ve,  or  G  in  alt,  and 
with  its  seventeenth  above,  or  E  in  alt. 
Hence  O  is  called  their  generator,  the  G  and 
E  its  products  or  harnnonies. 

GENER'IO  (gemis,  a  class :  LeO,),  pertain- 
ing to  or  connected  with  a  genus,  which  see. 

GEN'ESIB  (an  or'^in:  Or.),  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Tee  lament,  and  the  first  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses. 
The  Greeks  gave  U  the  name  of  Genesis, 
from  its  beginning  with  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

GESnST(jgenette:  Fr.),the Oenettavulgaris 
of  naturalists,  a  carnivorous  animal,  the 
size  of  a  small  cat,  which  Is  a  native  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  south  of  Europe. 
Like  its  ally  the  civet  cat,  it  produces  an 
agreeable  perfume,  but  less  powerful  and 
less  i>ermanent.— Also,  a  small-Bized  well- 
proportioned  Spanish  horse. 

GENETHOilACS  {genethliakos,  belonging 
to   one's  birthday:    Or.),   the   pretended 

art  of  calculating   nativities. Also,  a 

shore  poem  composed  in  honour  of  an  in- 
dividual. 

GENIGOJLATED  (ifenleulatus,  with  a 
bended  knee :  Lot.),  in  Botany,  l>ending 
abruptly,  like  the  knee. 

GBNIOGLOS'SI  (geneUm,  the  ehin ;  and 
gUissa,  the  tongue :  Or.),  In  Anatomy,  a  paii 
of  muscles  with  which  the  tongue  is  throws 
out. 
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GBNISTA  (JmL),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
legnmlnons  ghmbg.  Including  the  O.  tincr 
toria,  or  dyer^  broom,  and  sereral  other  spe- 
cfesof  broom. 

OEK'ITIVE  CASE  OfettUiinu,  generative : 
LaL),  the  second  case  in  Latin  and  Greek 
noons,  which  denotes  possession  or  relation ; 
it  is  usually  marked  in  English  by  «  with  an 
apostrophe,  thus  Cs). 

GE'NIUS  (Lat.t  from  fftgno,  I  produce).  In 
tbe  belief  of  the  old  Etruscans,  a  spiritual 
agency  of  a  very  indeterminate  kind,  ap- 
propriated not  only  to  every  human  family 
and  individual,  but  also  to  Gods,  places,  and 
things.  Among  the  Romans,  it  became 
mingled  with  the  Grecian  doctrine  of  de- 
mons. According  to  them,  every  person 
had  his  own  genius,  that  is  a  spiritual 
being,  which  introduced  him  into  life,  ac- 
eompanied  him  during  the  course  of  it,  and 
again  conducted  him  out  of  It  at  the  close 
of  his  career. — -^bhii,  among  the  eastern 
nations,  a  race  of  beings  created  from  fire, 
ocoapyiDg  an  intermediate  place  between 
men  and  angels ;  endowed  with  a  corporeal 
form,  which  they  could  change  at  pleasure. 
They  are  supposed  to  interest  themselves 
greatly  about  th6  *affairs  of  men,  and  to 
have  considerable  Inflaence  over  them. 

GBITRE  (JV.).  Pictures  representing 
subjects  of  every-day  life,  whether  real  or 
Actitions,  but  not  portraits  or  landscapes, 
are  styled  genre  pictures.  Wilkle's  Blind 
Fiddler,  Leslie's  Bancho  Panza  and  the 
Duchess,  and  Frlth's  Railway  Station,  may 
be  cited  as  wen-known  examples. 

GENTIA'NA  {Lot.,  from  Gentivs,  king  of 
Tllyria),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
ord.  OmtianaceeBt  containing  many  species, 
of  which  some  are  wild  In  Britain,  and 
known  for  their  bitter  juice.  The  Oentiana 
UUea.  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Germany,  and  the  Swiss  and  Austrian 
Alps.  Its  root,  the  only  part  used,  has  a 
yellowish-brown  colour,  and  very  bitter 
taste ;  and  its  infusion  or  tincture  is  an 
excellent  stomachic  bitter. 

GENTILES  (belonging  to  the  same  race : 
LaDt  a  name  given  in  the  sacred  writings 
to  all  who  were  not  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel. 

GENTLEttAN  {genSf  a  race:  £at«-the 
English  word  getOle  originally  meant  be- 
longing to  a  race  or  family),  in  Heraldry, 
any  one  entitled  to  coat  armour;  but  the 
term  Is  usually  applied  to  those  having  no 
other  title.  Certain  persons  were  born  or 
made  gentlemen,  either  expressly  or  by 
their  office ;  but,  as  a  rank,  that  of  gentle- 
man is  now  obsolete. 

OEITTLBMEN-AT-ARMS.  a  body  of  forty 
Igentlemen,  who  attend  in  uniform  in  the 
1  aoTereign's  presepce<hambor  at  levees  and 
drawing-rooms,and  on  other  state  occasions. 
They  receive  pay,  and  have  a  captain  at  their 
faesd,  nsnally  ia  nobleman,  who  retires  with 
the  ministry. 

GENTOO',  a  native  of  India  who  pro- 
fesses the  religion  of  the  Bramins.  tSee 
BnrDoo.] 

GE'NU8(£at.),  in  Natural  History,  a  group 
of  speotes  having  some  common  characters 
which  supply  the  definition  of  the  genus. 
Thus  the  Asiatic  and  the  African  elephants 


are  so  far  distinct  that  they  are  considered 
separate  as  species  ;  but  they  have  so  much 
In  common,  that  they  are  placed  in  the 
same  generic  group.  In  naming  a  species, 
naturalists  give  first  the  name  of  the  genus, 
e.g.  Blephtu,  and  then  the  specific  designa- 
tion, e.  g.  Blephas  indtciu,  or  Elephaa  africor 
nu8.    A  genus  Is  itself  a  subdivision  of  a 

family  or  an  order.    [See  Spbcies.] In 

Logic,  one  of  the  predleables,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  material  part  of  the  species  of 

which  it  is  affirmed. In  Music,  the  name 

for  any  scale  of  music :  thus,  the  diatonic 
gemu,  which  proceeds  by  the  tones  and 
semitones  belonging  to  the  key ;  and  the 
ehromatie  genus,  which  proceeds  entirely  by 
semitones. 

GEOCENTRIC  (jgi^the  earth ;  and  kentron, 
a  centre :  Or.),  in  Astronomy,  literally  hav- 
ing the  earth  for  centre.  It  Is  opposed  to 
heliocentric,  having  the  sun  for  centre.  These 
terms  are  used  only  with  regard  to  the 
solar  system.  The  fixed  stars  are  so  dis- 
tant that  they  are  referred  to  the  same 
place,  whether  supposed  to  be  seen  from 
the  earth  or  the  sun.  The  geocentric  place 
of  a  planet  is  the  place  of  the  centre  of  the 
planet  as  it  would  appear  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth ;  the  heliocentric  place  such  as 
it  would  appear  from  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

GBocEKTBio  Latitudk  of  a  planet,  the 

angle  made  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  planet 
to  the  earth,  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

Geookhtbio  LoiroiTUDB,  the  angle  at 

the  earth,  made  by  two  straight  lines,  one 
drawn  from  the  planet  to  the  first  point  of 
Aries,  the  other  to  the  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
intercepted  by  a  perpendicular  circle,  the 
plane  of  which  passes  through  the  earth 
and  planet. 

GE'ODB  (ffeodis,  earthy:  from  gt,  the 
earth  ;  and  eidoa,  form  :  Or.),  in  Mineralogy, 
a  roundish  lump  of  agate  or  other  mineral. 
Sometimes  its  interior  is  empty,  and  the 
sides  of  its  cavity  are  lined  with  crystals ; 
at  others  it  contains  a  solid  movable  nu- 
cleus, or  is  filled  with  an  earthy  matter 
GBODirBROiTB,  producing  geodes. 

GUOD'BST  (gi,  the  earth ;  and  daio,  I 
divide :  Or.),  literally  a  division  of  the  eartii. 
In  which  sense  it  Is  synonymous  with  land 
surveying  ;  but  it  is  applied  in  a  more  general 
sense  to  that  part  of  practical  geometry 
which  relates  to  the  determination  of  the 
magnitude  and  figure  of  the  earth,  or  any 
portion  of  its  surface.  Hence  it  includes 
all  the  geometrical  and  trigonometrical  ope- 
rations necessary  for  the  purpose ;  whldi 
are  called  geodesical  or  geodetical,  in  oppo- 
sition to  astronomiail,  or  those  required 
for  determining  azimuths  and  latitudes. 

GEOO'NOST  (gi,  the  earth ;  and  gnMs, 
knowledge:  Or.).  This  word  Is  nearly  sy« 
nonyraous  wlthjieology,  which  see. 

GBOG'RAPHT  (geOgraphia:  from  i;«,  the 
earth ;  and  graphi,  a  description :  Or.),  the  de- 
scription of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  its  surface, 
natural  divisions,  and  local  characteristics. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  geography 
are  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  its  ro- 
tation on  its  axis,  its  revolution  round  the 
sun,  and  the  position  of  the  axis  or  line, 
round  which  it  revolves,  with  regard  to  the 
celestial  luminary ;  whence  it  follows  that 
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utronomy  is  the  key  of  all  geographical 
knowledge.    The  figure  of  the  earth  fa  that 
of  an  oblate  spheroid,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
a  globe  flattened  at  each  pole.    There  is 
a  difference  of  about  26}  miles  between 
the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters.   [See 
Eabth.]    Qeneral  geography  comprehends 
the  knowledge  of  the  earth  in  general,  and 
the  phenomena  common  to  the  whole  globe. 
Particular  geography  has  relation  to  par- 
ticular countries,  showing  their  boundaries, 
figure,  climate,  seasons,  iuhabitants,  arts, 
customs,  language,  history,  Ac    When  it 
has  reference  to  regions,  districts,  or  parts 
or  countries,  it  is  called  chorography ;  and 
when  to  particular  cities,  towns,  or  villages, 
&c.,  it  is  called  topography.     Ancient  geo- 
graphy treats  of  the  countries  and  places 
existing  among  the  ancients ;  modem  geo- 
graphy describes  the  various  countries  that 
now  exist,  and  of  which  we  are  able  to 
glean  information  from  travellers.    There 
are  also  other  aspects  under  which  geo- 
graphy may  be  considered ;  viz.  as  mathe- 
matical, physicid,  and  political.    MaihemaU- 
cal  geography  determines  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  earth ;  its  relations  with 
the  celestial  bodies ;  the  relapivo  positions 
and  distances  of  places  on  its  surface,  and 
their  representation  by  globes  or  maps.  To 
ascertain  the  relative  position  of  different 
places,  geographers  refer  them  to  two  great 
eirelea,  that  is,  circles  formed  by  the  inter- 
section  of    planes  passing    through   the 
earth's  centre.    One  of  these,  the  eqiuUor, 
is  equally  distant  from  the  poles ;  and  the 
other  is  a  meridian  whieh  passes  through 
the  poles  and  a  given  place  from  which 
the  reckoning  commences.    The  latitude  of 
any  place  is  its  distance  north  or  south 
of  the  equator,  measured  on  its  meridian. 
Latitude,  therefore.  Is  equal  to  the  elevation 
of  the  pole  above  the  horison.    Longitude  is 
the  distance  of  the  meridian  of  any  place, 
east  or  west,  from  what  is  called  the  first 
meridian,  measured  on  the  equator.    For 
s  firtt  meridian,  astronomers  and  geograr 
phers  generally  dioose  the  meridian  passing 
through  the  capital  of  their  own  country ; 
though   it  is    manifest    that  any   other 
would  do  equally  welL    The  first  meridian 
of  English  geographers    passes  through 
Greenwich ;  that  of  the  Parisians  through 
the  observatory  at  Paris.  Latitude  is  found 
by  astronomical  observations;  and  longi- 
tude, by  the  interval  which  elapses  between 
the  times  at  which  any  celestial  body  passes 
over  the  respective  meridians.    JHstanee 
may  be  ascertained  by  changing  degrees 
Into  miles.    [See  Dbobbb.]   Physical  geo- 
graphy in  its  most  extended  sense  comprises 
geology,  hydrography,  meteorology,  and  a 
description  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms ;  but  it  is  usually  limited 
to  a  description  of  the  outward  features 
of  the  globe,  with  an  accoimt  of  their  bear- 
ings upon  one  another.  Land  occupies  only 
one-third  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  and 
of  this  land,  four-fifths  are  situated  In  the 
northern  hemisphere ;  it  is  found  chiefly  in 
three  great  masses ;  viz.  the  Old  Continent, 
comprising  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  the 
new  continent,  comprising  I^orth  and  South 
America,  and  New  HoUand :  these  are  sepa- 


rated from  each  other  by  great  oceans.    In 
political  geography,  the  earth  is  considered 
aa  the  abode  of  rational  beings,  divided 
into  larger  or  smaller  societies,  according 
to  their  diffusion  over  the  globe,  and  their 
social  relations.    It  considers  the  language, 
religion,  government,  degrees  of  civiliza- 
tion, population,  resources,  and  local  rela- 
tions of  the  different  countries ;  and  there- 
fore includes  history  and  statistics.   As  a 
science  the  ancients  knew  but  little  of  geo* 
graphy ;  yet  we  find  that  they  did  not  over- 
look or  neglect  it.  It  was  a  constant  custom 
among  the  Romans,  after  they  had  con- 
quered and  subdued  any  province,  to  have 
a  map  of  it  carried  in  triumph,  and  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  spectators.    Historians 
Inform  us  that  the  Roman  senate,  about  a 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  sent  geogra- 
phers   into  various    countries,    that    sax 
accurate  survey  and  mensuration  of  the 
globe  might  be  obtained;    but  we  now 
know  that  they  saw  scarcely  the  twentieth 
part  of  it.    Before  them,  Necho,  king  of 
Bgypt,  commanded  the  Phoenicians  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  which 
they  accomplished  in  three  years.    Darius 
ordered  the  Bthiopic  spa,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  to  be  surveyed ;  and  Pliny  relates 
that  Alexander,  in  his  expedition  into  Asia, 
took  two  geographers  to  measure  and  de- 
scribe the  roads ;  and  that  from  their  itine- 
raries the  writers  of  the  following  ages 
gleaned  the  chief  portions  of  their  informa- 
tion. The  honour  of  reducing  geography  to  a 
system  was.  however,  reserved  for  Ptolemy, 
who,  by  adding  mathematical  advantages  to 
the  historical  method  in  which  it  had  been 
treated  of  before,  described  the  world  in  a 
much  more  intelligible  manner;  delineat- 
ing it  under  more  certain  rules,  and  fixing 
the  bounds  of  places  from  longitude  and 
latitude.   As  a  work  of  science,  therefore, 
his  system  deservedly  held  the  first  rank 
among  the  ancients;  and  but  little  was 
added  to  what  he  achieved  until  the  time  of 
Copernicus,  ajd.  1620.    From  that  period  to 
the  present,  the  science  of  geography  has 
been  steadily  advancing  ;  continual  acces- 
sions to  it  having  been  made,  by  new  dis- 
coveries, by  accurate  accounts  of  travels  by 
land  and  water,  by  systematic  topographies, 
and  more  precise  measurements. 

GBOL'OGY  (ge,  the  earth :  logos,  a  dis- 
course :  Qr.),  the  science  which  Investigates 
the  structure  of  the  earth  and  the  history 
of  the  successive  changes  it  has  undergone. 
The  series  of  events  to  be  unravelled  Is 
very  complicated,  and  it  requires  a  close, 
patient  and  skilful  examination  of  the  facts 
before  they  can  be  arranged  in  their  true  or- 
der. The  rocks  constituting  the  crust  of  the 
earth  have  not  all  had  the  same  orlgrln. 
Some  have  evidently  solidified  from  a  state 
of  fusion :  others  appear  to  have  been  do- 
posited  in  water ;  and  a  third  series  seems 
to  have  )>een  originally  deposited  like  the 
last  in  water,  but  to  have  been  subse- 
quently acted  upon  by  heat.  Hence  arises 
the  division  of  rocks  into  Igneous,  sediraeo- 
tary,  and  Mbtauoiiphig.  The  igneous 
rocks  include  Qraxith  and  Stbxitb 
(both  of  which  are  conjectured  to  have 
cooled  slowly  from  a  melted  state  nnder 
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great  pressure),  and  the  series  of  Traps 
(Basalt,  Trachttb)  and  Lavas,  wblch 
bare  issued  from  the  mouths  of  Volgakoes 
and  flowed  along  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  over  the  beds  of  shallow  seas.    The  ig- 
neous rocks  are  confined  to  no  one  age ;  thej 
are  found  interposed  between  or  striking 
tbrongh  sedimentary  beds  of  all  ages.    It 
is  only  of  late  years  that  the  key  for  nnloCk- 
Ing  the  great  difficulties  of  the  road  has 
been  diBeorered,and  this  has  been  afforded 
by  a  study  of  the  organic  remains  which 
most  strata  of  the  earth  contain.    For  re- 
liable condnsions  as  to  these  the  geologist 
must  look  to  the  comparatire  anatomist, 
tbe  conehologist,  and  the  botanist.    The 
remains  are  not  scattered  promiscuously 
throughout  all  strata ;  they  are  confined  to 
those  which  have  been  deposited  by  water, 
and  in  these  a  given  form  has  a  limited 
range,  being  only  found  in  one  bed,  or  in  a 
small  series  of  beds.    The  older  the  bed  the 
more  distinct  are  tbe  fossil  forms  from 
existing  forms.     Moreover,  whenever   a 
species  present  in  the  lower  beds  of  a  series 
is  absent  from  the  middle  beds,  it  will  not 
be  found  again  in  the  higher  beds ;  It  has 
I  disappeared    altogether.     Reasoning    on 
these  fftets,  the  geologist  concludes  that  the 
rocks  which  contain  remains  of  animals 
resembling  existing  marine  animals  were 
deposited  by  the  sea,  and  that  the  age  of 
any  bed  of  a  series  is  to  be  determined  by 
its  relative  position,  being  older  than  those 
above  and  newer  than  those  below  it,  unless 
there  is  evidence   of    local  disturbance. 
Moreover,  if  a  bed  in  a  given  locality  is 
found  to  contain  organic  remains  resem- 
bling those  discovered  in  a  bed  situate  in 
another  locality,  he  will  condude  that  the 
two  beds  are  of  the  same  age,  although 
tlieir  mineral  constituents  maybe  different, 
8o  that  the  date  of  the  latter  bed  with  re- 
ference to  adjacant  beds  being  known,  the 
date  of  the  former  with  reference  to  adjar 
cent  beds  is  known  also.   Again,  a  bed  may 
be  found  whose  organic  contents  agree  in 
part  with  those  of  one  bed  of  a  known 
series  and  in  part  with  those  of  a  neigh- 
bouring bed,  in  which  case  it  will  be  classed 
either  as  chronologically  between  the  two, 
or  as  contemporaneous  with   both.    On 
these  principles  the  sedimentary  rocks  are 
arranged  in  periods  and  groups,  dlstln- 
fftttsbed  by  the  peculiarities  of  tbe  organic 
remains  they  contain.    Each  group  consists 
of  numerous  beds  which  may  differ  widely 
from  each  other  in  tnost  particulars,  but 
which  agree  more  or  less  in  their  organic 
contents.   To  say  that  a  bed  belongs  to  a 
e^iven  group  implies  only  that  it  is  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  and  the  Age  is  chiefly  determined 
by  tbe  foreign  bodies  embedded  in  the  de- 
posit and  the  order  of  superposition.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  whole  series  of  sedl- 
mentarj  rocks  may  be  naturally  divided 
Into  three  periods,viz.:  Primary  or  palaaozotc 
(tbe  most  ancient),  secondary,  and  tertiary; 
and  each  of  these  is  again  divided  with  re- 
ference  te    differences   in    mlneralogical 
characters  and  the  embedded  organic  re- 
mains into  systems,  which  are  again  sub- 
diTlded  Into  formations.  For  some  account 
of  tbe  rocks  of  which  the  earth  s  crust  is 


composed  the  reader  may  refer  to  Chalk, 
Clat,  LniKSTOKB.  and  Sasdstonb.  As  to 
the  state  in  which  organic  remains  are 
found,  see  Fossils.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  periods  and  systems  into  which  the 
sedimentary  strata  of  the  earth  have  been 
divided.  Some  account  of  each  group  will 
be  found  in  its  alphabetical  place  :— 

Post  Tsbtiaby,  or  the  Post  Pliocene 
system. 

Tkbtiabt,  including  the  Pliocene,  Mio- 
cene, and  Eocene  systems. 

Sbgohdabt,  including  the  Cretaceous, 
Oolitic,  Liassic,  and  Triassic  systems. 

PaucABT,  including  the  Permian  or  Mag- 
nesian  Limestone,  Carbonlferous.Devonlan, 
Silurian.  Cambrian  and  Laurentian  systems. 

A  great  light  was  thrown  upon  many 
difficult  geological  questions  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  large  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  slowly  subsiding,  and 
other  portions  are  slowly  rising.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  how,  during  a  succession  of 
ages,  dry  land  may  have  been  sunk  below 
the  ocean,  and  been  elevated  many  times. 
Deposits  would  thus  accumulate  upon  it 
under  different  circumstances,  and  denu- 
dation would  occur,  both  in  sinking  and 
rising,  by  the  action  of  the  waves  upon  an 
ever-varying  shore.  The  solid  matter  thus 
removed  was  of  course  deposited  elsewhere, 
and  hence  we  obtain  some  notion  of  the 
complicated  series  of  events  already  alluded 
to,  as  having  acted  in  forming  the  shell  of 
the  globe  and  sculpturing  its  surface.  [See 
Dbkudatiok.] 

GBOM'ETRY  (gi,  the  earth  ;  and  metroti, 
a  measure :  Or.),  that  branch  of  mathema- 
tics which  treats  of  the  properties  of  fig- 
ured space.  The  Greeks  cultivated  geome* 
try  more  than  any  other  people,  but  from 
the  time  of  Euclid,  who  died  900  years  b.c., 
to  the  15th  century,  geometry  was  neglected. 
Since  its  revival,  it  has  benefited  by  the 
illustrious  labours  of  Napier,  Descartes, 
Newton,  and  Leibnitz.  The  science  of  geo- 
metry Is  distinguished  into  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical.  Theoretical  or  speculative 
geometry  treats  of  the  various  properties 
and  relations  In  magnitudes,  &&  Practical 
geometry  comprehends  the  construction  of 
figures,  the  drawing  of  lines  in  certain  posi- 
tions, as  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  &c  Speculative  geometry  is  again 
distinguished  into  elementary  geomstry, 
which  treats  of  the  properties  and  propor- 
tions of  right  lines  and  right-lined  figures, 
as  also  of  the  circle  and  Its  several  parts ; 
and  the  transcendental  geometry,  which 
treats  of  the  higher  order  of  curves,  Ao. 
Elemfntary  geometry  treats  only  of  the  right 
line  and  circle,  of  figures  bounded  by  right 
lines  and  circles,  and  of  solids  bounded  by 
these  figures.  The  construction  of  alge* 
braic  equations  of  tbe  second  degrees  and  all 
problems  that  can  be  solved  by  right  lines 
and  circles,  belong  to  elementary  geometry. 
The  following  are  definitions  of  great  prac- 
tical Importance.  A  poirU  is  that  which 
has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness. 
A  line  has  length  without  breadth  or  thick- 
ness. A  superAcies,  or  «ur/ae0,  has  length 
and  breadth  only,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  lines.   A  solid  is  i|  figure  "vhich  has 
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length,  lireadtta,  and  ttaieknesB.  A  euroe  con- 
tinuAlly  changes  Its  direction.  A  ttraight 
line  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme 
points.  ParcUM  lines  keep  at  the  same 
distance  from  eacb  other  if  extended  inde- 
finitely. A  perpendicular  is  a  line  stand- 
ing upon  another  line,  with  whirh,  or 
with  its  prolongation,  it  makes  two  equal 
angles,  called  right  angles ;  an  obtu^  an- 
gle  Is  greater,  and  an  aeuie  angle  Is  less, 
than  a  right  angle.  A  flgnre  of  three 
sides  and  angles  is  called  a  triangle.  An 
tqtMateral  triangle  Is  that  whose  three  sides 
are  equaL  An  isoatelea  triangle  is  that 
which  has  two  sides  equal.  A  sealene  tri- 
angle is  that  whose  three  sides  are  all 
unequaL  A  figure  of  four  sides  and  angles 
is  called  a  guadrangle,  or  quadrilateral,    A 

KraUelogram  is  a  quadrilateral  which  has 
th  Its  pairs  of  opposite  sides  parallel ; 
and  a  rectangle  is  a  parallelogram  having 
four  right  angles.  Four-sided  figures  are, 
moreover,  distinguished,  according  to  their 
sides  and  ansles,  into  a  egriare,  having  all 
its  sides  equal,  and  Its  angles  right  angles  ; 
a  rhombue,  having  all  the  sides  equal,  but 
the  angles  not  right  angles ;  and  a  rhomboid, 
having  the  opposite  sides  equal  two  and 
two,  and  the  angles  not  right  angles.  When 
a  quadrilateral  has  none  of  its  sides  parallel, 
it  Is  a  trapezium:  and  when  only  two  of  its 
sides  are  parallel,  a  trapexoUL  The  diagonal 
is  a  right  line  which  joins  two  opposite  an- 
gles of  a  parallelogram,  and  divides  it  into 
two  equal  triangles.  The  bate  of  a  figure  is 
the  side  on  which  it  Is  supposed  to  stand. 
The  vertex  is  the  extreme  point  opposite  to 
the  base ;  the  aititude  is  the  perpendicular 
distance  from  the  vertex  to  the  base.— A 
circle  Is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curve 
line,  called  the  cireuw/erence,  which  is 
everywhere  equidistant  from  a  certain 
point  within,  called  Its  centre;  the  radiua 
of  a  circle  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference  ;  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
is  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre,  and  ter- 
minating at  the  circumference  on  both 
sides ;  an  are  of  a  circle  is  any  part  of  the 
circumference;  a  cAord  Is  a  right  line 
joining  the  extremities  of  an  arc ;  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  Is  any  part  of  a  circle 
bounded  by  an  arc  and  its  chord ;  a  semi- 
drele  Is  Jialf  the  circle,  or  a  segment  cut  oil 
by  a  diameter;  a  sector  is  any  part  of  a 
circle  which  is  bounded  by  an  arc  and  two 
radii  drawn  to  Ito  extremities ;  and  a  quadr 
rantt  or  quarter  of  a  circle.  Is  a  sector  hav- 
ing a  quarter  of  the  circumference  for  its 
arc.  The  circumference  of  every  circle  is 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  800  equal  parts, 
called  degreest  each  degree  Into  80  minuteSt 
and  each  minute  Into  M  seconds :  hence  a 
semicircle  contains  180  degrees,  andaqnad- 
raat  iO  degrees.  A  pyramid  is  a  solid  hav- 
ing any  rectilineal  figure  for  Its  base,  and 
for  lt9  lateral  snrfaces  triangles  whose 
vertexes  meet  in  one  point.  A  prism  Is  a 
solid  figure  eontalnad  by  plane  figures,  of 
which  two  that  are  opposite  are  equal, 
similar,  and  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
the  others  plane  parallelograms.  A  sphere 
l»  a  solid  figure  described  by  the  revolution 
3f  a  circle.  A  cone  is  a  solid  figure  described 
by  the  revolution  of  a  right-angled  triangle 


about  one  of  the  sides  containing  the  right 
angle.  A  cyHnder  is  a  solid  figure  descrllied 
by  the  revolution  of  a  rlght*augled  paral- 
lelogram about  one  of  Its  sides.  And  a 
cube  Is  a  solid  fluure  contained  by  six  equal 
squares.  An  axiom  Is  a  manifest  truth  not 
requiring  a  demonstration.  The  following 
are  examples  of  axioms  ^-'  Things  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another.' 
'The  whole  Is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts, 
and  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  Its  parts.'  *  If 
equal  things  be  taken  from  equal  things, 
the  remalndera  will  be  equaL'  'Magni- 
tudes which  coincide  with  one  another,  or 
which  exactly  fill  the  same  space,  are  equal 
to  one  another.'  A  proposition  is  something 
proposed  cither  to  be  done  or  to  be  demon« 
strated,  and  Is  either  a  problem  or  a  tlieo> 
rem.  It  Is  a  problem  when  it  proposes 
anything  to  be  done,  as  to  divide  a  given 
line  Into  two  equal  parts,  or  to  erect  a 
perpendicular.  It  Is  a  theorem  when  it 
proposes  something  to  be  proved,  as  that 
triangles  having  the  same  base  and  alti- 
tude are  equal  to  each  other,  or  that  the 
angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a  circle 
are  equaL  When  something  is  premised, 
or  demonstrated,  in  order  to  render  what 
follows  more  easy,  It  is  termed  a  lemma. 
A  corollary  is  a  consequent  truth,  gained 
Immediately  from  some  preceding  truth 
or  observation.  A  sehoUum  is  a  remark 
.or  observation  made  upon  something 
going  before  It. TranMendental  geo- 
metry is,  strictly  speaking,  that  which  has 
for  its  object  all  curves  but  the  circle,  and 
all  equations  above  those  of  the  second  de- 
gree. Some,  however,  undentand  It  aa 
the  application  of  the  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus  to  the  Investigation  of  the 

properties  of  curved  lines  and  surfaces. 

GBOMSTRiOAL  Dbmohst&ation.  The  me- 
thod of  superposition  consists  In  showing 
that  two  figures  being  applied  to  each 
other  will  coincide  or  fill  the  snme  space ; 
and,  therefore,  that  they  must  l-e  equal.  A 
reductio  ad  absurdum  consists  In  assuming 
the  proposition  not  to  be  true,  and  reason- 
ing from  this  assumption  till  consequences 
are  deduced  which  are  either  contradictory 
of  the  hylwthesls,  which  therefore  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  true,  or  are  contradic- 
tory of  some  proposition  previously  demon- 
strated.  OEOHBTRIOAI.    larVBSTIOATIOH 

Is  carried  on  by  two  methods;  that  of 
analysis,  and  that  of  synthesis.  Ane^eia^ 
resolvtiont  or  inverted  solution,  consists  in 
setting  out  from  the  thing  demanded,  and 
arriving  by  certain  established  truths, 
termed  antecedents,  at  something  known  or 
acknowledged  to  be  true.  Synthesis,  on 
the  contrary,  begins  with  that  proposition 
which  ended  the  analysis  just  mentioned: 
and  pusses  from  one  to  another  of  the  for> 
raer  antecedents,  which  now  become  eoi». 
sequents,  taking  them  in  an  Inverted  order. 
until  the  conclusion  sought,  or  that  with 

which  the  analysis  began.  Is  established 

Algebra  applied  to  geometry.  This  species  of 
analysis  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but 
has  produced  the  most  important  resnlt« 
In  the  hands  of  the  modems.  Bubjeeta 
which  ancient  geometry  could  reach  cwily 
in  some  limited  cases,  and  with  dlfilcnlty 
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are  denionBtratfd  algebralcftlly  with  great 

facility. 6B01CBTBICAL         PaOPOBTION, 

the  equality  of  geometrical  ratios.  The 
geometrieal  ratio  itetween  two  quan titles  is 
expressed  by  the  quotient  obtained  by  di- 
viding  one  called  the  antecedent  by  the 
other  called  the  consequent.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  rule  of  rroportion,  commonly 
called  the  rule  of  three. — Gkomktbioal 
PUOOBS88I0K  is  a  series  in  which  the  terms 
'o crease  or  decrease  by  a  common  multi- 
plier or  ratio :  thus  3, 4, 8,  le,  83 ;  or  83, 16, 
8  4  3 

'OEOPONICS  (ffetponikoe,  belonging  to 
a^ricalture,  from  ifi,  the  earth  :  and  ponm, 
labour:  Or.),  the  art  or  science  of  cultivating 
tbeesrth. 

GEOHA'M A  (si,  the  earth  ;  and  orao,  I 
see :  Qr.),  a  hollow  sphere,  representing  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Its  mountains,  seas, 
rivers,  &c. 

GEOR'OICS  (aeCrffikoa,  belonging  to  til- 
lage, from  gi,  the  earth  :  and  eroron,  work  : 
Or,)t  a  poetical  composition,  treating  of 
busbandry,  after  the  manner  of  Virgil's 
poem  on  rural  subjects,  bearing  this  title. 
This  poem,  completed  about  81  B.O.,  Is  in 
four  books;  the  first  of  which  treats  of 
plon^rblug  and  preparing  the  ground ;  the 
second,  of  sowing  and  planting ;  the  third, 
of  the  management  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats;  and  the  fourth  Is  occupied  with 
bees. 

GBOR'GIUM  SI'DUS,  the  name  given  by 
Heirschel,  in  honour  of  Qeorge  III.,  to  the 
planet  which  he  discovered  in  1781 :  now 
known  as  Ubasub. 

OEAA'liIUM  (geranoe,  a  crano :  Or.,  from 
the  form  of  its  fruit),  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  ord.  OeraniaeeoB.  There  are  numerous 
species,  but  most  of  the  cultivated  plants 
known  as  geraniums  belong  to  the  genus  Pe- 
largonium. The  common  wild  herb  Robert 
is  OeranHim.  Robertianum. 

GERMAK'DER,  in  Botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants,  as  the  rock  germander,  of 
the  genus  Veronica,  and  the  common  and 
tpoter  germander,  of  the  genus  Teuerium. 

GEUIIAK  filL'YER,  an  alloy  of  nickel, 
zinc,  ami  copper.  It  is  sometimes  called 
whUe  copper. 

GEU'MEN  (a  bud  :  Lot),  in  Botany,  the 
ovary,  that  part  of  the  piiitil  which  contains 
the  oTUles  or  young  seeds. 

GERMINA'TION  {germinatio,  trom  last), 
the  act  by  which  the  embryo  of  a  seed  be- 
comes developed  into  a  plant.  A  tempenir 
ture  of  betweei»60°  and  80 '  is  most  favour- 
able for  germination ;  but  some  seeds 
require  a  tropical  temperature.  No  seed 
will  0row  without  moisture.  Air  also  is 
necessary  ;  hence  seeds  buried  too  deeply 
will  not  grow,  but  light  is  injurious.  The 
root  is  developed  first.  The  cotyledons,  If 
not  changed  into  leaves,  rot  away. 

GKRU'SALEMME  L1BERATA,  La,  the 
title  of  Torquato  Tasso's  epic  poem,  pub- 
lished at  Parma  in  1S81,  when  the  author 
was  in  prison  at  Feriara.  The  original 
manuscript.  In  Tasso's  handwriting,  ispre- 
•cnred  tn  the  Soane  Museum,  London.  It 
Is  In  Ottava  BiHA,  and  divided  Into  30 
nuitoa.  Its  subject  is  the  Drst  crusade, 
When  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  one  of  the 


tiilef  commanders,  and  It  ends  with  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  in  1099.  There  are 
several  English  translations  of  this  poem, 
and  It  has  also  been  translated  Into  most 
other  languages  of  Europe.  Everyone  who 
reads  the  'Jerusalem  Delivered '  remarks  the 
melHUCtioly  feeling  that  pervades  It,  a  me- 
lancholy that  flowed  naturally  from  the 
unhapplness  of  Tasso's  mind  and  life.  The 
diction  has  excited  great  admiration,  from 
its  grace  and  finish.  In  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  the  time  supernatural  mar 
chlnery  is  employed.  The  loves  of  the  cm- 
saden  are  freely  introduced,  and  there  are 
many  descriptions  of  battles,  as  was  to  }>e 
expected  from  the  subject.  In  the  choice 
of  this  subject,  Tasso  has  been  thought  to 
have  had  an  advantage  over  Homer,  but  in 
vigour  and  nrlginality  the  Italian  is  much 
below  the  Greek  poet. 

GES'KBRA  (from  Oeener,  a  Botanist),  In 
Botany,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plants  with  showy  flowera,  nat.  order 
Qeeneraceai. 

GEY'SERS  (from  an  Icelandic  word  signi- 
fying raging  or  roaring),  the  name  of  some 
fountains  of  hot  water  In  Iceland,  which 
spring  at  intervals  90  feet  into  the  air,  and 
then  subeide  into  their  basins,  which  are 
lined  with  sinter,  a  siliceous  deposit  of 
Che  water.  Various  theories  have  been  put 
forward  to  account  for  this  curious  pheno- 
menon. 

GHAUT,  or  GHAT,  a  word  which  origin- 
ally meant  a  pass  through  a  mountain ;  but 
in  the  East  Indies,  at  present,  it  is  used  to 
denote  any  extensive  chain  of  hiUa 

GHAZEL,  an  amatory  ode  amongst  the 
Arabians  and  Peralaus,  composed  of  not  less 
than  seven  nor  more  than  thirteen  coup- 
lets. The  second  lines  of  the  couplets 
rhyme  together  throughout  the  poem,  the 
first  lines  have  no  rhymes. 

GHEE,  butter  made  in  iTidia  from  the 
milk  of  cows  and  buffalos,  and  clarified, 
after  which  It  will  continue  sweet  for  some 
time.  It  is  an  article  of  considerable  com- 
merce, and  is  usually  conveyed  in  bags  of 
hide  containing  many  gallons  in  each. 
Ghee  is  also  made  in  Northern  AfricK 

GHIB'ELINES,  a  faction  in  Italy,  in  the 
18th  century,  who  were  the  opponents  of 
another  faction  called  the  Ovel/a,  which 
see.  They  maintained  the  supremacy  ol 
the  German  emperors  over  the  Italian  states, 
which  was  disputed  by  the  popes. 

GHOST,  Holy.  All  Christians  who  sub* 
scribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  to  proceed 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Greek 
Church  maintains  that  the  Holy  (slhost  pro- 
reeds  from  the  Father  only ;  and  this  differ 
ence  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  distlnc* 
tltm  )>ctweeu  that  church  and  the  Roman 
Catholic. 

GI'ANrS  OAUSE'WAT,  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  basaltic  rocks,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Ireland,  extending  two  miles  in 
length  along  the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  pro- 
bably once  c^ntiaued  to  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land to  the  spot  known  by  the  name  of 
Fingal's  Cave.  It  consists  of  ninny  hundred 
thoui>ands  of  columns  of  a  black  kind  of 
rock,  hard  as  marble,  about  twenty  feet  in 
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height,  and  nearly  all  of  a  pentagonal  or 
flve-sided  figure.  So  coraitactly  are  the 
whole  arranged  that  a  knife  can  scarcely  be 
Introduced  between  them.  Basalt  displays 
more  or  less  of  this  prismatic  stmctnre  in 
all  countries  where  it  is  found.  It  is  the 
result  of  cooling  from  a  state  of  fusion,  and 
the  prisms  are  always  at  right  angles  to 
the  cooling  surfaces,  so  that  in  dikes  they 
are  horizontal,  whilst  in  a  stream  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  they  are  upright. 

GIAOUR  (dog :  Tttrk,),  a  term  commonly 
applied  by  the  Turks  to  the  adherents  of  all 
religions  except  the  Mohammedan,  whether 
Zoroastrians,  Christians,  or  Jews.  Some 
derive  the  word  from  Gnebre,  or  Ghebr,  a 
Persian  word,  meaning  a  worshipper  of  lire. 

GIB'BON,  a  long-armed  monkey.  [See 
Htlobatbs.] 

GIB'BOUS  (gfbbus,  convex  :  Xot),  in  As- 
tronomy, a  term  applied  to  the  hrigbt 
portion  of  the  moon,  during  her  course  from 
full  to  new,  when  the  dark  part  appears  fal- 
cated or  homed,  and  the  light  part  convex 
or  gibbous. 

GIE'BECKITE,  a  mineral  discovered  In 
Iceland,  by  Giesecke.  It  occurs  in  brownish 
hexagonal  prisms,  and  is  abydrated  silicate 
of  alumina  and  potash. 

GILD'ING  (gildan,  to  overlay  with  gold  : 
&ue.\  the  art  of  covering  anything  with 
gold,  either  in  a  foliated  or  liquid  state. 
There  are  three  distinct  methods  in  general 
practice :  namely,  tetuh  or  toaier  gilding,  in 
which  the  gold  is  spresd,  whilst  reducel  to 
a  fluid  state,  by  solution  in  mercury;  leaf 
gilding,  either  burnished  or  in  oil,  performed 
by  cementing  thin  leaves  of  gold  upon  the 
work,  either  with  size  or  1>y  oil,  nnA  japan- 
na*$  gUding,  in  which  gold  dust  or  powder 
is  used  instead  of  leaves.  When  gold  is  to 
be  applied  to  anything  that  is  of  metal,  the 
surface  is  previously  covered  with  some 
gluey  substance  or  size ;  and  when  it  is  to 
be  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  weather,  a 
composition  of  drying  oil  and  ochre  is  used 
in  place  of  the  water-size.  In  the  process 
of  gilding  metals,  the  surface  is  first  clean- 
sed, and  then  the  leaves  applied,  which,  by 
means  of  burnishing,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  are  made  to  adhere  in  the  manner 
desired.  Gold  is  applied  to  glass,  porcelain, 
and  other  vitrified  substances,  the  surfaces 
of  whic^,  being  very  smooth,  are  capableof 
perfect  contact  with  the  gold  leaves. 
Within  the  last  fewyearsjiearlyall  the  gilt 
articles  manufactured  at  Birmingham  have 
been  gilt  by  an  electrotype  process. 

GILLS  {guUit  the  neck :  LatX  the  organs 
of  respiration  in  fishes,  consisting  of  some 
cartilaginous  or  bony  arches  attached  to 
the  bones  of  the  head,  and  furnished  on  the 
exterior  convex  side  with  a  multitude  of 
vascular  fibrils  of  a  red  colour.  The  water 
is  admitted  by  the  mouth,  and  escapes  by 
the  giU-openings,  passing  over  the  gills,  and 
thus  the  air  contained  In  the  water  acts 
upon  the  blood,  as  it  circulates  in  the  fibrils. 

Gill,  a  measure  of  capacity,  containing 

the  fourth  part  of  a  pint;  but  among 
miners,  a  measure  equal  to  a  pint. 

QILLy'FLOWBR  (corrupted  from  July 
Jower,  girofleur :  Pr.\  the  name  of  certain 
plants.   The  elove.giUiiflou:er  is  of  the  genus 


IHan<Au«,  or  carnation  pink;  the  stock  gmy- 
fiower  is  a  CheirainUiui  ;  and  the  gtMen's  giUy 
fiowertk  Hesperia. 

OILT'HEAD,  theCatrytophHaauratuBt  an 
aeanthopterygiooa  fish,  so  named  from  a 
golden  spot  between  the  eyes. 

GIM'BALS  (g«meUu9,  paired :  LaL\  a  pair 
of  brass  hoops  or  rings,  one  of  which  moves 
within  the  other,  about  two  axes  placed  at 
righ  t  angles.  They  are  used  for  snspendl  n  g 
a  sea  compass  in  its  box,  and  keeping  it  in 
a  horizontal  position,  notwithstandinor  tbe 
rolling  of  the  ship. 

GIN  (genUvn,  juniper:  Fr.),  a  spirit 
formerly  obulned,  from  oats,  barley,  or 
malt,  redistilled  with  the  addition  of  berrf  e« 
of  the  geniivn  or  juniper  tree;  bat  now 
made  principally  of  malt  spirits,  fiavoure<l 
by  oil  of  turpentine.  HoUands  gin,  manu- 
factured chiefly  at  the  village  of  Schiedam, 
is  derived  from  wheat  or  rye,  and  flavoured 
with  juniper  berries. 

GIN'GEB  {Zingiber:  LaL\  the  dried  root 
stock  or  rhizome  of  the  Zingiber  qfflotnaHs, 
an  East  Indian  plant,  which  is  also  cnltt« 
vated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Jamaica 
and  other  West  India  islands.  The  root 
stock  is  of  the  thiclcness  of  a  finger,  knotty, 
irregular,  and  creeping.  It  possesses  an 
aromatic,  pungent  flavour:  makes  an  ex- 
cellent preserve,  and  is  used  medicinally  as 
a  carminative. 

GIN'GLYMUS  {ffigglumoe,  a  hinge  :  Gr.\ 
in  Anatomy,  a  species  of  articulation  re- 
sembling a  hinge. 

GIN'BENG,  a  Chinese  word,  applied  to  the 
root  of  the  Panax  qningu^olia.  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  America. 
It  has  a  fleshy,  tapering  root,  about  the 
thickness  of  the  finger,  which,  when  dry,  fa 
of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  with  a  muci- 
laginous sweetness  in  the  taste,  accompa- 
nied with  a  slight  bitterness.  The  Chinese 
value  the  ginseng  highly,  and,  as  well  as 
the  Asiatics  in  general,  think  it  almost  a  I 
universal  medicine.  They  have  recourse  to  ' 
it  in  all  diseases.  The  virtues  generally  aa-  ' 
cribed  to  it  are  those  of  a  restorative  and  a 
cordlaL  It  is  a  monopoly  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  only  a  few  persons  have  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  the  roots  for  their 
weight  in  gold.  Our  ivy  belongs  to  tlie 
same  nat.  ord.  Araliacea. 

GIPSIES,  or  GYPSIES,  a  wandering 
tribe  or  race  of  vagrants,  spread  over  tbe 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  some  parts  o< 
Asia  and  Africa  The  name  is  supposed  to 
be  corrupted  from  Egyptian,  as  they  were 
formerly  thought  to  have  come  from  Kerypt  • 
but  their  origin  is  uncertain.  They  first 
appeared  in  western  Europe,  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, under  a  leader  who  styled  himself  the 
Duke  of  Lower  Egypt.  Tbe  French  call 
them  Bohemians,  the  Italians  Zingairii 
Their  language  is  everywhere  the  sanieL 
Gipsies  are  remarkable  for  tbe  yellow. 
brown,  or  rather  olive  colour  of  their  skin  • 
the  jet^-black  of  their  hair  and  eyes ;  the 
extreme  whiteness  of  their  teeth  ;  and  t,he 
symmetry  of  their  limbs,  which  distin- 
guishes even  the  men,  whose  general  an. 
pearauce,  however,  is  repulsive.  Though 
some  occasionally  follow  a  trade  or  honest 
occupation,  they  rarely  settle  permanently 
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anywhere.  Wherever  the  climate  U  mild 
enough,  they  are  found  In  forests  and  de- 
serts. In  companies.  They  seldom  use  tents, 
but  seek  shelter  from  the  cold  of  winter 
in  errottoes  and  cares, 'or  they  construct 
hats,  sunk  some  feet  in  the  earth,  and 
covered  with  sods  laid  on  poles.  They  are 
fond  of  instrumental  music,  which  they 
perform  chieHy  by  ear,  and  their  lively 
motions  are  remarkable  In  their  own  pe- 
culiar dances.  The  men  obtain  their  living 
by  gymnastic  feats,  tricks,  ftc,  while  the 
women  Invariably  practise  fortune-telling 
and  chiromancy.  They  are  not  particular 
in  their  food,  but  eat  all  kinds  of  flesli,  even 
that  of  animals  which  have  died  a  natuml 
death.  Brandy  is  their  fiivourite  beverage, 
tobacco  their  greatest  luxury ;  both  men 
and  women  chew  and  smoke  it  with  avidity, 
and  are  ready  to  make  great  sacriOces  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  this  inclination. 
Th«y  have  no  settled  religious  notions: 
amongst  the  Turks  they  are  Mohammedans ; 
in  Christian  countries.  If  they  make  any 
religious  profession  at  all,  they  follow  the 
forms  of  Christianity,  without,  however, 
taking  any  interest  in  Its  spirit,  or  caring 
for  instruction  in  it.  They  marry-  with 
uone  bat  their  own  race :  their  marriages 
are  contracted  In  the  rudest  manner,  and 
wben  a  gipsy  becomes  tired  of  his  wife,  ho 
turns  her  off  without  ceremony. 

OIRA'FFE,  the  OamOopardf  which  see. 

GIR'ASOL  (ItaL),  an  opal  of  a  white 
or  bluish-white  colour,  but  which,  when 
turned  towards  the  sun  or  any  bright  light, 
reflects  a  reddish  tint ;  hence  its  name. 

OIRD^B  (gVTdan,  to  enclose :  Sax.),  In 
Architecture,  is  the  main  beam,  which 
either  directly  supports  the  flooring  of  a 
Btructore,  or  which  supports  the  joists  or 
cross  beams  whereon  the  flooring  rests. 

GIR'ONDISTS,  a  republican  party  in 
France  at  the  period  of  the  revolution. 
They  obtained  their  appellation  from  several 
of  their  most  distinguished  members  having 
come  from  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 
They  opposed  the  sanguinary  proceedings 
of  the  Mountain,  the  extreme  republican 
party,  by  whom  tney  were  proscribed,  and 
many  of  them  guillotined  in  June  1793. 

GIR'OUETTB  (a  weathercock:  Fr.\  a 
term  applied  to  numerous  public  characters 
In  France,  who,  during  the  revolutionary 
era,  turned  with  every  political  breeze.  To 
naark  these,  a  IHcHonnaire  dea  Girouettea 
was  published,  containing  their  names,  Ac 
with  a  number  of  weathercocks  against 
each,  corresponding  to  the  uumber  of 
cYianges  in  his  political  creed.  [See  the 
'  Biographical  Treasury.*] 

GIVEN,  a  term  much  used  by  mathema- 
ticians, to  denote  something  supposed  to 
be  known.  Thus,  if  a  magnitude  is  known. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  given  magnitude ;  if  the 
ratio  between  two  quantities  is  known, 
tliese  quantities  are  said  to  have  a  given 
ratio,  &Cf  &0. 

GLA'BROUS  (glaler,  smooth  :  £a<.).  In 
Katural  History,  hairless,  smooth. 

GLA'GIERS  {Fr.),  Immense  masses  of  Ice, 
wbich  accumulate  on  the  peaks  and  slopes, 
and  in  the  upper  valleys  of  lofty  mountains. 
In  the  Tyroli  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  and 


Savoy,  the  glaciers  are  so  numerous  that, 
taken  together,  they  have  been  calculated 
to  cover  1484  square  miles'  of  surflMe.  The 
snow  which  lies  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation,  being  partially  thawed  during 
the  summer  months,  is  converted  into  ice 
In  the  winter,  and,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
higher  portion  of  the  mass,  is  forced 
downwards  through  ravines  into  the  val- 
leys, where  they  suffer  waste  from  the 
higher  temperature.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
stream  which  rushes  to  join  the  nearest 
river.  The  snow-line  of  the  Alps  Is  at  an 
elevation  of  8000  feet,  but  the  lower  edge  of 
some  of  the  glaciers  is  not  more  than  8500 
above  the  sea,  and  hence  they  lie,  in  some 
instances,  in  the  midst  of  cultivation.  The 
surface  of  oveiy  large  glacier  is  strewed 
with  stones  and  gravel,  which  have  fallen 
from  the  surrounding  precipices.  This 
rubbish  is  partly  carried  to  the  sides  of  the 
glacier,  and  there  deposited  as  lateral  mo- 
raines, and  partly  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
glacier,  where  it  forms  a  terminal  moraine. 
When  the  glacier  advances  into  the  valley, 
as  it  does  in  a  cold  season,  the  moraine  is 
pushed  before  it ;  and  when,  in  consequence 
of  a  warm  season,  it  retreats,  the  moraine 
is  left  behind.  Thus  the  lower  limit  of  a 
glacier  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  many 
mountainous  countries  there  are  phe- 
nomena which  geologists  explain  by  sup- 
posing that  there  were  glaciers  at  a  former 
period  of  time,  where  none  now  exist,  or 
that  existing  glaciers  were  very  much  more 
extensive  than  at  present.  The  precise 
mode  by  which  glaciers  move  along  their 
beds,  and  the  cause  of  the  zoned  or  ribboned 
structure  of  glacier  ice  have  been  the  sub- 
'  jects  of  much  inquiry,  and  given  rUte  to 
.  some  controversy.  Professor  James  Forbes 
I  thought  the  phenomena  were  to  l>e  ex- 
,  plained  by  attributing  viscosity  to  the  ice. 
I  Another  theory  is,  that  the  downward 
I  journey  of  a  glacier  in  its  groove  is  not  at- 
tended by  a  viscous  movement  of  the  par- 
ticles, but  is  effected  by  continual  fracture 
and  regelation.  This  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  some  facts  brought  out  by  ex- 
periments on  small  pieces  of  ice,  viz.  that 
they  can  be  made  to  assume  any  shape 
whatever  by  compression  in  moulds,  and 
that  two  pieces  of  ice  brought  into  contact 
will  immediately  freeze  together,  even  when 
placed  in  hot  water. 

GLA'CIS  (Fr.),  in  Fortlflcation,  a  mass  of 
earth  serving  as  a  parapet  to  the  covered 
way,  having  an  eanj  slope  or  declivity 
towards  the  country. 

GLA'DIATB  (gladitUt  &  sword  :  Lot.),  In 
Botany,  an  epithet  for  anything  sword- 
shaped,  but  shorter  and  broader  than  ensl- 
form. 

GLA'DIATORS  (fl'tadfatorM,  f rom  gladiuSt 
a  sword:  Lot.),  in  Antiquity,  combatants 
who  fought  at  the  public  games  In  Rome 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  spectators. 
They  were  at  first  prisoners,  slaves,  or  con- 
demned criminals ;  but  afterwards  freemen 
fought  in  the  arena,  either  for  hire  or  from 
choice,  and  sometimes  even  persons  of  the 
flrst  families,  who  had  enjoyed  the  highest 
liononrs.  The  games  were  commenced  by  a 
pralueio.  In  which  they  fought  with  wea- 
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pons  of  wood,  till,  npon  a  signal,  they  as- 
somed  their  arms,  and  b^^an  in  eameat  to 
light  in  pain.  When  the  ▼anquished  was 
not  killed  in  the  combat,  his  fate  was  de- 
i  dded  by  the  people ;  who,  if  they  wished  to 
save  his  life,  signified  it  by  pressing  down 
their  thumbs,  but  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
killed,  by  turning  them  up.  The  first  of 
these  signals  was  called  poUieem  jrremere^ 
the  second  poUieem  verten.  If  his  life  was 
given  to  him,  he  obtained  a  mucio,  or  dis- 
charge for  that  day ;  and  hence,  in  an  exhl* 
bltion  gifu  misnone  (without  any  discharge), 
the  gladiators  were  not  spared.  The  vio- 
tors  were  honoured  with  a  palm  branch,  a 
sum  of  money,  or  other  maiics  of  the  pub- 
lic favour ;  and  they  were  not  unfrequently 
released  from  further  service,  and  received, 
as  a  badge  of  freedom,  the  rudU,  or  wooden 
sword.  This  profession  was  abolished  by 
Oonstantine,  revived  under CJonstantins  and 
his  two  successors,  but  finally  put  an  end  to 
by  Honorlus. 

GLADI'OLUS  (Lot,  literally  a  small 
■word,  from  the  form  of  the  leaves),  in 
Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Iridaeea. 
They  have  beautiful  flowers,  and  gardeners 
have  produced  many  hybrid  varieties. 

OLAITD  (glans,  literally  the  nuMIke  fruit 
of  a  forest  tree  :LaL),  in  Anatomy,  an  organ 
of  the  animal  body  concerned  in  the  work  of 
secretion.  The  form  and  composition  of  the 
glands  are  very  various,  but  they  exhibit  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  cells  a  common 
structural  plan.  The  cells  which  line  their 
cavities  and  tubes  form  an  epithelium,  and 
at  the  same  time  net  as  secreting  cells,  and 
elaborate  the  matters  which  they  discharge. 
The  simple  glands  are  without  permanent 
orifices.  They  serve  only  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, and  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a 
vesicle  or  sacculns,  which,  after  discharging 
the  elaborated  matter,  disappears.  Much 
more  numerous  are  the  permanent  glands, 
which  have  been  classed  in  three  groups, 
viz.  simple  tubular  glands,  such  as  the 
sudorific  glands  of  ttic  skin;  aggregated 
glands,  such  as  the  salivary  glands,  which 
are  composed  of  a  number  of  vesicles  in 
groups  or  lobules;  and  the  convoluted 
tubular  glands,  such  as  those  found  in  the 
kidney,  which  consist  of  tubules  of  mem- 
brane lined  with  secreting  oellsi  There  is 
much  obscurity  as  to  the  process  of  secre- 
tion by  the  glands.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
result  of  the  vital  processes  of  the  cells,  but 
why  one  set  of  glands  should  elaborate  and 
discharge  the  components  of  saliva,  and 
another  set  the  components  of  bile,  from 
one  oomm  on  source  of  supply,  vis.  the  blood, 
has  never  been  elucidated. 

GLAN'DEBS  (same  deriv.),  a  virulent  and 
fatal  disease  in  horses,  which  shows  itself 
by  a  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nostrils. 
It  may  be  communicated  to  man. 

GLANDIF'KROnS  {glana,  an  acorn ;  and 
fero,  I  bear:  Lot.),  in  Botany,  an  epithet 
applied  to  trees  which  bear  fruit,  like  acorns, 
chesuiuts,  and  mast.  This  kind  of  fruit  is 
called  a  nut  or  glans  by  botanists. 

GLASS  iglas :  Oer.) ;  Pliny  ascribes  its 
origin  to  accident.  Certain  merchants,  he 
tells  us,  were  driven  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Belus,  i  river  in  Syria,  by  stress  of  weather; 


and  being  obliged  to  dress  thdir  Tlctnals 
on  the  shore,  they  used  kali  for  fuel,  which, 
combining  with  the  sand,  produced  glass  : 
a  phenomenon    which    suggested    to  the 
people  of  Sidon  the  manuftirture  of  that 
substance  for  which  they  afterwards  bo- 
came  so  celebrated.    It  is  not  very  likely, 
however,  that  the  heat  employed  on  bu(^ 
an  occasion  would  have  been  sufflclent  to 
produce   glass.    Silica,  which    constitutes 
the  basis  of  all  commercial  glass,  is  not 
fusible  by  itself  in  the  strongest  fire  of 
our  furnaces;  but  its  vitreous  fusion  is 
easily  effected  by  the  addition  of  potasli 
or  soda,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  lime  or 
litharge.     The  window-glass  manufteture 
was  first  begun  in  England  in  1S57,  in 
Crutched  Friurs,  London ;  and  fine  articles 
of  fiint-glass  were  soon  afterwards  made  in 
the  Savoy  House.  Strand.    In  1635,  the  art 
received   a  great  improvement  from  Sir 
Robert  Mansell,  by  the  use  of  coal  instead 
of  wood  for  fneL   The  first  sheets  of  blown 
glass,  for  looking-glasses  and  coach  win- 
dows,  were  made  in  1673,  at  Lambeth,  by 
Venetian  artisans  employed  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.    l%e 
casting  of  mirror-plates  was  commenced  in 
Prance  about  the  year  1688,  by  Therart ; 
but  in  excellenceand  cheapness  the  Prcncb 
mirror-plate  has  been  for  some  time  rivalled 
by  the  English.    There  are  several  species 
of  glass,  which  differ  either  In  the  materials, 
or  mode  of  manuftuTtnre.  *  Ordinary  windo^v 
glass  consists  principally  of  fine  sand,  sal- 
phate  of  soda  and  lime,  generally  introduced 
in  the  shape  of  ground  chalk.    Plate  glaaa  Is 
composed  of   nearly  the  same  materials, 
with  the  substitution  of  the  carbonate  for 
the  sulphate  of  soda.    Ordinary  Iwttle  glass 
is  composed  of   Inferior  qualities  of  the 
same  constituents,  with  the  substitution  of 
soapers*  waste  for  the  alkaline  element ; 
white  filut  glass  consists  of  the  best  sand, 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  red  lead,  or  litli> 
arge.    Besides    these    principal    elements 
several  others,  such  as  nitre,  arsenic,  and 
manganese,  are  used  In  minute  proportions 
for  Improving  the  colour,  or  other  speda] 
purposes.    The  pots  in  which  the  glass  Is 
fused     are    made   of    Stourbridge    claj-, 
kneaded  and  built  up  entirely  by  hand,    in 
these  pots  the  glass  is  thoroughly  fused  at 
a  high  temperature  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  is  then  allowed  to  cool  to  a  suitable 
consistency  for  working.    Sheet   glasa    fa 
blown  in  long  cylinders,  which,  after  the 
ends  are  removed,  are  split  down    their 
length  by  a  diamond,  and  afterwarda  flat- 
tened out  in  a  kiln.    CfAaund  glass  is  di  vl- 
Bible  into  "pot  metal,"  i.  e.  glass  of  the 
same  colour  throughout  1  ts  whole  thickness 
or  *'  flashed,"  the  colour  in  this  case  beins 
merely  a  thin  film  spread  over  a  body  of 
colourless  glass.    It   is  produced    by  the 
"  gatherer  "  first  dipping  his  pipe  into  a  pot 
of  coloured  glass,  and  then  Into  one  of 
coltiurless  glass,  both   being  blown    into 
cylinders  together.    GUss  shades  for  orna- 
ments are  produced  by  the  same  process  as 
the  cylinders  for  sheet  glass.    Crown,  glasg 
an  exclusively  British  manufacture.  Is  first 
blown  in  a  spheroid  form,  having  a  knob 
the  "  bull's  eye  "  opposite  to  the  pipe  of  the 
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blower.   A  piece  of  Iron  la  attached  to  the 
boll's  eye,  and  the  pipe  being  detached,  the 
glasB  U  again  heated ;  and  beinff  rotated 
by  means  of  the  iron  in  front  of  the  furnace, 
gradually  spreada  out  Into  a  perfectly  flat 
circular  table,  having  the  bull's  eye  In  the 
centre— the  proceaa  being  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  In  the  whole  range  of  glaas  manu- 
facture.   Optieal  gloM  la  the  moat  difllcult 
on  a.  large  scale  of  any  of  the  branchea  of 
the  manufacture.    Flint  glaaa  for  optical 
purpoMS  la  made  by  stirring  the  metal, 
which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  lead 
In  the  crucible,  and  allowing  it  yerygra- 
doally  to  cooL    When  cool  the  crucible  la 
broken  away,  and  the  glaaa  broken  up  Into 
pieces,  which  are  afterwards  heated  and 
pressed  Into  a  cake-like  form.    Suiptd  gUua 
is  either  blown,  moulded,  or  preaaed.    Aa 
to  blown  glass,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  glass  is  blown  into  a  shape  some- 
what approaching  that  which  it  is  ulti- 
mately to  assume,  through  an  iron  pipe, 
one  end  of  which  la  dipped  Into  a  quantity 
of  fluid  glass.  An  iron  "  pontil"  is  attached 
opposite  to  the  pipe,  which  Is  then  broken 
ofE,  and  the  ^ass  adhering  to  the  pontU  la 
Bbaped  with  a  few  aimple  toola  while  being 
rotated.    M<mlded  glau,  including  nearly 
all  the  ordinary  varletleaof  bottles,  la  made 
by  blowing  the  glasa  into  a  mould,   the 
blowing  rendering  the  article  hollow,  and 
the  mould  giving  ita  ahape  to  the  exterior. 
In  presaing  glaaa  the  metal  ia  dropped  into 
a  mould  of  the  ahape  required  for  the  ex- 
terior, and  a  plunger  of  the  ahape  required 
for  the  Interior  ia  forced  into  it.    In  both 
moulded  and  preaaed  glaaa  the  article  ia 
generally  flniabed  off  by  being  attached  to 
a  pontil,  reheated  and  rotated.  OIosb  cutting 
Is  executed  by  applying  the  glaaa  to  be  cut, 
flrst    to  a  caat  iron  wheel  with  aand  and 
water,  then  to  a  stone  wheel,  and  lastly  to 
a  wooden  wheel  for   the  polishing  with 
pnmloe»  rotten  atone,  and  puttv  powder. 
For  poliahtng  chandelier  dropa,  &c,  a  lead 
wheel,  with  a  little  flue  rotten  stone  and 
water,  la  aubatitnted.    In  enaraoing  glaaa 
copper  discs  rotating  in  a  lathe,  and  finely 
pulverised  emery  mixed  with  oil,  are  used 
to  execute  the  outline  and  the  ground «  and 
for  the  polished  work  leaden  discs,  and 
very  finely  pulverised  emery.   Goarse  en- 
graving, however.  Is  for  the  roost  part  exe- 
cuted   by   means    of    the    glaas  cutter's 
smoothing  ^heeV—SeientiJle  Record  c/  It^ 
tematianal  ^KhiMHon,  1888. 

GLASfiBS,  Optioal.  Glaaaes  intended 
for  optical  purpoaea  are  ground  to  certain 
carved  forma,  and  called  leuaes.  They  are 
either  convex  or  concave,  and  are  uaed  for 
simple  magnifiers  and  spectacles,  or  for 
telescopes  and  microscopes.  The  grinding 
of  the  lenses  is  performed  in  brass  moulds, 
either  concave  or  convex,  formed  to  the 
same  curvature  as  that  desired  in  the  lenses, 
and  worked  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery. 
English  artists,  until  recently,  were  unable 
to  produce  disks  of  glass  for  the  formation 
of  the  object-glasses  of  large  telescopes ; 
bat  since  the  duty  has  been  taken  off  glass, 
disks  quite  perfect,  at  least  3&  Inches  in 
diameter,  have  been  produced. 

GliAflS^WOiiT,  a  species  of  Balicomia, 


a  shore  plant  oontafnlng  much  sada,  and 
formerly  collected  for  the  poipoae  of 
obtaining  that  alkali  from  it. 

GLAU'BERITB,  a  doable  aulphate  of 
lime  and  soda,  sometimes  associated  with 
rock-salt. 

GLAU'BER'S  SALT,  in  Chemistry,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  a  well-known  cathartic.  It 
was  flrst  made  by  Glauber,  in  obtaining 
muriatic  acid  from  common  salt. 

GLAUCO'M  A  (<7r.,  from  glaukoa :  grey),  in 
Surgery,  a  dlaeaae  in  the  eye,  in  which  the 
crystalline  humour  has  a  greenish  or  bluish 
grey  appearance,  and  its  transparency  is 
diminished. 

GLAU'COUS  (same  deriv.\  of  a  grey 
bluish  colour ;  applied  to  leaves,  Ac.,  of 
plants  which  are  covered  with  a  flne  meali- 
ness, such  aa  It  seen  on  the  underalde  of 
cabbage  leavea. 

GLA'ZING  {gUuwnnt  to  glaze :  Q«r.\  In 
the  manufacture  of  pottery,  the  Incruata- 
tlon  of  veaaela  with  a  vitreoua  aubstanre, 
the  baala  of  which  la  lead.  After  the  Ingre- 
dienta  are  ground  together,  they  are  cal- 
cined with  a  moderate  heat,  and,  when  cold, 
reduced  to  a  powder,  which  ia  tempered 
with  water,  and  laid  on  the  ware  by  meana 
of  a  brush.  The  violent  heat  of  a  furnace 
soon  tranaforma  thia  coating  Into  a  perfect 
glass. 

GLBBB  LAND  (ffZtf&o,  arable  aotl :  Lat\ 
in  Law,  a  portion  of  meadow  or  paature 
land  belonging  to  a  pariah  church  or  eccle- 
aiastiral  benefice. 

GLBB  (gligge,  merriment :  fioae.),  in  Mu- 
ale,  a  composition  of  three  or  more  parts. 

GLENB  (glini,  the  ball  of  the  eye :  (?r.), 
in  Anatomy,  the  cavity  or  aockct  of  the  eye 
and  the  pupiL  Alao  any  alight  depresaion 
or  cavity  receiving  a  bone  in  articulation. 

GLI'ADINB  (glia,  glue :  <7r.),  in  Chemis- 
try, a  peculiar  asotized  aubatance,  which 
with  true  vegetable  flbrlne  conatltutea  glu- 
ten. The  latter  owea  Ita  adhealve  property 
to  glladine,  which,  when  dry,  la  a  alightly 
tranaparent,  brittle  aubatance,  of  a  atraw 
colour. 

GLI'RES  (gliM,  a  dormouse:  Lot.),  the- 
rodent  order  of  mammala.  Including  the 
famlliea  of  mice,  porcupinea,  harea,  jerboaa, 
and  mole-rata.  Theae  animala  have  only 
two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  there  la 
a  vacant  apace  between  theae  and  the 
grindera.  They  have  no  caninea.  The  jawa 
have  the  power  of  moving  laterally.  The 
toea  are  distinct  and  are  furnished  with 
small  claws. 

GLOBE  (flflobiM;  Lot),  in  praeticAl  Mathe- 
matics, an  artificial  spherical  body,  on  the 
convex  surface  of  which  are  represented 
the  countries,  seas,  &c.,  of  our  earth,  or 
the  face  of  the  heavens,  with  the  several 
celestial  circles.  The  former  is  called  the 
terrettrial,  and  the  latter  the  eeleaticU  globe. 
Their  principal  use,  besides  serving  respec- 
tively to  distinguish  the  earth's  surface, 
and  to  mark  the  aituation  of  the  fixed 
Stan,  Is  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  phe- 
nomena arising  from  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth.  They  are,  eonsciufntly,  of 
the  highest  importance  In  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge uf  geography  and  astronomy.  [See 
Eaatu,  Abtbosohy,  ftoj 
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GLOBE  FISHES.  [See  DiODOK.] 
OLOB'ULAR  OHART  (game  dertv.\  a 
name  given  to  the  representation  of  the 
suiface  or  of  some  part  of  the  Burface  of 
the  terrestrial  globe  upon  a  plane,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  glotnUar  prajeo- 
tion.  Its  advantage  is,  that  equal  arcs  of 
great  circles  are  represented  by  straight 
lines,  which  are  nearly  equal.  If  the  plane 
of  projection  is  the  equator,  the  different 
meridians  will  be  represented  by  straight 
lines  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  by  con- 
centric circles.  In  general,  however,  the 
projection  is  made  on  the  meridian,  in 
which  case  the  projections  of  the  other 
meridians  are  ellipses. 

GLOB'ULB  (same  deriv.),  a  small  particle 
of  matter  of  a  spherical  form ;  a  word  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  red  particles  of 
blood,  which  swim  in  a  transparent  serum. 
GLOM'ERATE  (.gUnntro,  I  form  into  a 
ball :  Lat.)f  in  Anatomy,  an  epithet  for  a 
gland,  formed  of  a  conglomeration  of  san- 
guineous vessels,  having  no  cavity,  but 
furnished  with  an  excretory  duct,  as  the 
lachrymal  and  mammary  glands. 

GLOSS  (gloatat  language:  Or.\  at  first, 
'meant  a  word  from  a  foreign  language, 
or  an  obsolete  or  poetical  word,  or  whatever 
required  interpretation.  It  was  afterwards 
used  for  the  interpretation  itself,  and 
then  it  was  extended  to  an  entire  exposi- 
tory sentence.  The  first  glosses  were  Inter- 
linear :  they  were  afterwards  placed  in  the 
margin  and  extended  finally,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  a  sort  of  running  commentary 
on  an  entire  book.  These  were  called  appa- 
ratus.'— Hallah. 

GLOSSA'GRA  (fflOaaa,  the  tongue;  and 
agra,  a  catching :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  rheu- 
matic pain  in  the  tongue. 

GLOSS'ARY (glosaarium:  Lot;  from  glG^ 
«a,  a  tongue :  (7r.),  a  dictionary  or  voca- 
bulary,, explaining  obscuro  or  antiquated 
words  found  in  old  authors. 

GLOS'SOCELE  (glossa,  the  tongue:  and 
kfU,  a  tumour :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  an  extru- 
sion of  the  tongue. 

GLOTTIS  iOr^  from  glOtta,  the  tongue), 
in  Anatomy,  the  narrow  opening  at  the  up- 
per part  of  the  larynx  or  windpipe,  which, 
by  its  dilatation  and  contraction,  contri- 
butes to  the  modulation  of  the  voice. 

GLOW- WORM,  the  wingless  female  of  a 
beetle,  the  Lampyria  noetilu&i  of  naturalists, 
remarkable  for  its  luminous  appearance  in 
the  dark.  The  glow-worm  is  seen  about 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  The 
light  proceeds  from  the  under  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  insect  ran  vary  or  suspend 
it  at  pleasure.  The  light-emitting  segments 
preserve  this  power  for  some  time  after 
being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body ; 
and  they  manifest  it  in  vacuo,  and  in  atmo- 
spheres containing  no  oxygen.  The  male, 
which  is  winged  and  emits  no  light,  has  his 
head  almost  entirely  occupied  by  his  largely 
developed  eyes. 

GLUCI'NA  {gUikuBt  sweet:  Or.),  a  rare 
earth,  discovered  in  1797  by  Tauquelln, 
and  found,  as  yet,  only  in  the  emerald, 
beryl,  and  euclas«.  It  derives  Its  name 
from  the  sweetness  of  some  of  its  salts. 
GLVOI'NUM  (same  dniv.),  or  Beryllium, 


the  metallic  base  of  the  earth  glncina.  It 
is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  is  obtained  by 
acting  on  the  chloride  of  gluclna  with 
potassium. 

GLUE  (alvten:  Lot),  a  tenacious  viscid 
matter,  which  serves  as  a  cement.  It  is 
made  from  the  parings  of  hides  and  other 
offals  by  boiling  them  in  water,  then  strain- 
ing off  the  Impurities  and  boiling  them 
again.  The  best  glue  is  that  which  is  oldest. 
Glue  is  impure  gtla/Hne. 

GLUMES  {glvma,  cJiafl :  Led.),  In  Botany, 
the  outer  scales  of  the  fiowers  of  grasses. 
Each  flower  of  the  sedges  has  a  solitary 
glume.  These  two  families  have  been 
formed  into  a  sub-class  called  OVvmaceiB. 

GLUTEAL  (ffloutM,  the  buttocks;  Or.), 
in  Anatomy,  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to 
the  buttock.  Thus,  the  gluteal  muscles,  ar- 
teries, &c. 

GLUTEN  (glue :  £a£.),  tbe  viscid  elastic 
substance  which  remains,  when  flour, 
wrapped  in  coarse  cloth,  is  washed  under  a 
stream  of  water  until  all  the  soluble  mat- 
ters and  starch  are  carried  away.  It  exists 
In  many  kinds  of  grain  and  in  some  parts  of 
other  vegetables.  The  peculiar  toughness 
and  viscidity  of  wheat  flour  are  due  to  It. 
There  is  more  gluten  In  the  wheat  of  warm 
than  of  cold  climates.  It  contains  nitrogen, 
and  therefore,  in  some  measure,  approxi- 
mates to  animal  matter :  this  causes  It  to 
give  out  a  very  disagreeable  odour  when 
putrefying.  Dried  in  the  air  or  in  a  stove, 
gluten  diminishes  considerably  in  size, 
becomes  hard,  brittle,  glistening,  and  of 
a  deep  yellow  colour.  It  Is  insoluble  In 
ether,  in  fat,  and  essential  oils,  and  nearly 
so  in  water. 

GLUTEUS  (ffloutos,the  buttocks :  Or.),  In 
Anatomy,  the  large  and  thick  muscle  upon 
which  we  sit.  It  serves  to  extend  the  thigb 
by  pulling  it  directly  backwards,  and  assists 
it  In  its  rotary  motion. 

GLUTTON  (gUndon:  Pr;  from  glitHo, 
I  gulp  down :  LaL),  the  Oulo  luscus,  of  Zoo- 
logists, a  ramlvorons  animal  of  the  weasel 
tribe,  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America.  It  Is  sometimes  called  tho 
wolverine.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  three 
feet,  but  has  short  legs,  and  moves  slowly. 
It  is  very  cunning  and  voracious.  In  order 
to  catch  Its  prey  it  climbs  a  tree,  and  from 
that  darts  down  upon  Us  victim. 

GLT'OBRINB  (gluJeus,  sweet:  Or.),  in 
(Themistry,  a  sweet  liquid,  one  of  the  fbur 
proximate  principles  of  oils  and  fftts.  It  is 
set  free  In  the  process  of  saponification,  and 
left  behind,  but  in  a  very  Impure  state, 
when  the  fat  acid  unites  with  the  alkali  la 
the  formation  of  soap.  It  consists  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  and,  when  thrown 
on  burning  coals,  takes  fire  like  oil.  Its 
spec.  grav.  when  pure  is  iTr.  [See  Strabio 
Acid.]  Water  combines  with  it  in  almost 
all  proportions ;  alcohol  dissolves  it  easily ; 
nitric  acid  changes  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

GLYCiO'NIAN,  a  verse  in  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  consisting  of  three  feet,  a  spondee, 
a  choriamb,  and  a  pyrrhie. 

GLTPH  (ghipho,  I  hollow  out:  Or.),  In 
Architecture,  any  channel  or   cavity  in- 
tended as  an  ornament. 
GLYPHO'QRAPHT   (ghiphi,  senlptim 
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and  ffraphl,  a  writing :  <?r.)^  an  art  by  whlcb 
tlie  nperatlons  of  drawing  and  engraving, 
which  wereforinoriy  distinct,  are  combined 
in  one.  It  consists  in  depositing  upon  a 
plate  of  metal  a  thin  stratum  of  wax,  or 
any  other  soft  substance,  on  wliicb  a  sub- 
ject or  design  is  engraved,  the  depth  of  the 
indaions  being  determined  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  soft  coating.  The  engraving 
thus  made  is  subjected  to  the  electrotype 
process,  by  which  a  sheet  of  copper  or  other 
sniiable  metal  is  deposited  upon  it.  When 
this  is  detached  it  will  exhibit  in  relief 
the  engraving,  and  printed  Impressions 
may  be  produced  from  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  from  a  woodcut  to  which  it  Is  analogous. 
Also,  a  description  of  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  precious  stones. 

GLTPrrOTHEK  QfluptM,  carved ;  theke,  a 
repository :  Gr.),  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  gallery  of  sculpture,  e.  g.  the  Glypto- 
thek  at  Munich  designed  by  Von  Klenze. 

GNAT  (pnat,  from  gnagant  to  gnaw :  Sax.)^ 
a  name  given  to  a  number  of  dipterous  in- 
sects the  females  of  which  are  troublesome 
to  man.    The  common  gnat  is  the  CtUex  i 
oUiarta  of  entomologists.    The  gnat  of  tiiis  l 
coontry  is   comparatively  harmless;  bttt 
those  of  warmer  climates,  known  na  mos- 1 
quitoes,  are  peculiarly  annoying,  especially 
In  roarsliy  situations. 

017EIS8  (0er.),  in  Geology,  a  rock  com- 
posed of  the  same  constituents  as  granite, 
viz.  Quarts,  felspar,  and  mica,  but  arranged 
in  layers  and  laminaa.  Hence,  it  is  often 
styled  a  foliated  granite.  As  to  its  origin, 
aome  geologists. maintain  that  gneiss  was 
at  first  a  sedimentary  rock— that  is,  was 
deposited  by  water— and  that  it  was  after- 
wards acted  on  by  heat,  which  caused  it  to 
assume  a  crystalline  structure.  This  is  the 
roetamorphic  tbeory.  Others  think  that  it 
was  derived  from  the  disintegration  of 
granitic  rocks,  and  that  the  crystalline 
materials  were  then  arranged  in  layers 
under  water.  Associated  with  gneiss  arte 
various  other  rocks  of  the  same  general 
nature,  in  which  some  of  the  mineral  con- 
stituents are  replaced  by  others ;  such  as 
sycnitic.  gneiss,  hornblende,  schist,  and 
mica  schist.  Gneisslc  rocks  occur  abun- 
dantly in  Scotland.  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
the  Alps,  the  Andes,  and  die  Himalayas. 
These  rocks  are  utterly  destitute  of  organic 
remains,  but  are  often  rich  in  metallic  ores 
deposited  in  veins. 

GNOMES  (IV.),  spirits  which  were  sup- 
posed to  dwell  in  the  interior  parts  of  i^ 
earth,  and  to  ivhose  care  mines,  anarries, 
Ac,  are  assigned. 

ONO'MON  ignOmOn:  Gr.  The  word  lite- 
rally aignlfles  something  that  makes  a  thing 
known)*  in  Astronomy,  a  style  erected  per- 
Iiendlcular  to  the  horizon,  in  order  to  find 

the  altitude  of  the  sun. In  Dialling,  the 

style  or  pin  of  a  dial,  which,  by  its  shadow, 
shows  the  hoar  of  the  day.  It  represents 
the  axis  of  the  earth. — Gsomok,  in  Geo- 
metry, a  figure  formed  by  the  two  com- 
plements with  either  of  the  paralleldgrams 
about  the  diameter. 

GNOMON'IO  PROJECTION  of  a  portion 
of  a  sphere,  is  that  projection  which  sup- 
poses tlia  eye  to  bo  in  the  centre  of  the 


sphere.  Every  great  circle  is  thereby  pro- 
jected into  a  straight  line,  and  this  it 
peculiar  to  the  gnouionic  projection. 

ONOMON'ICS  (gnomonikot,  relating  to 
sun-dials ;  from  last :  Gr.),  the  art  or  science 
of  dialling,  or  of  constructing  dials. 

GNOSTICS  {Gn09tikoi,trom  gnofit,  know- 
ledge:  6r.\  a  sect  of  philosophers  that 
arose  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  who 
pretended  they  alone  had  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  religion.  They  formed  for 
themselves  a  system  of  theology,  agreeable 
to  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
and  fancied  they  discovered  deeper  myste- 
ries in  the  Scriptures  tlian  were  perceived 
by  those  whom  they  considered  as  simple 
and  ignorant.  Tliey  held  that  all  natures, 
intellectual  and  material,  are  derived  by 
successive  emaiuttions  from  the  Deity. 
In  process  of  time,  the  name  designated 
sectarians  of  various  descriptions,  but  who 
all  agreed  in  Certain  opinions;  and  the 
tenet  which  seemed  most  paxticularly  to 
distinguish  them  was  the  existence  of  two 
first  principles*  or  deities,  tSre  one  theauthor 
of  good,  and  the  other  of  evlL 

GKU,  a  species  of  antelope,  the  Coinio- 
chetu  gnu  of  zoologists,  having  horns  bent 
forward  at  the  base  and  backward  in  the 
middle.  It  Is  a  native  of  fk)Utiiem  Africa, 
and  its  form  partakes  of  that  of  the  horse, 
the  ox,  and  the  deer.  The  gnu  is  a  lively 
capricious  animal ;  and  when  irritated,  it 
expresses  Its  resentment  by  plunging,  cur- 
vetting, tearing  the  ground  with  its  hoofs, 
and  butting  with  its  head.  These  animals 
feed  in  large  herds,  and  it  is  only  when 
stragglers  have  been  accidentally  sepanited 
from  the  herd  that  any  of  them  are  found 
in  a  solitary  state. 

GOAT  {gat :  8ax.\  the  name  giVen  to  tho 
memliers  of  a  family  of  ruminant  animals. 
The  common  goat  is  the  Hireus  wgagrus  of 
naturalists.  The  horns  are  hollow,  erect, 
and  scabrous.  They  delight  in  rocks  lod 
moimtalns,  and  subsist  on  scanty  coaise 
food.  The  milk  of  goats  is  sweet  and 
nourishing,  and  their.flesh  furnishes  provi- 
sions to  the  inhabitants  of  countries  where 
they  abound.  But  the  skin  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  animal  It  is  prepared 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  takes  a  dye 
better  than  any  other,  and  is  well  known 
under  the  name  of  morooco.  The  Cashmere 
goat,  from  the  hair  of  which  are  manu- 
factured Cashmere  shawls,  is  smaller  than 
the  common  domestic  goat.  The  Angora 
goat  has  a  long,  silky,  fine  hair,  which  is 
not  curled :  and  it  is  also  furnished  with  a 
soft,  silky  hair,  of  a  silver-white  colour, 
hanging  down  in  long  curling  locks.  The 
finest  camlets  are  made  from  the  wool  of 
this  goat. 

GOATS-BEARD,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Ti-agopogon,  nat.  ord.  CompoaitcB. 

GOATS-THORN,  the  Aatragaltu  Traga- 
eantha  of  botanists,  a  plant  of  the  nat. 
ord.  LeguminoecB,  growing  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

GOAT-SUCKER,  a  passerine  bird,  the 
Caprimulgua  Etiropteua  of  ornithologists. 
It  is  BO  called  because  it  was  supposed  hj 
the  ancients  to  suck  the  teats  of  the  goat . 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  belief 
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txittotn  *  bed,  sheets  of  basalt  Arc  f  rcqnenCly 
paissed  through,  sometimes  fifty  feet  thick. 
In  some  places  fonr  or  Ore  sheets  of  basalt 
•re  met  with  in  a  depth  of  800  or  400  feet, 
adding  of  course  very  greatly  to  the  labours 
of  the  raincra.  Nuggets  are  only  found  in 
tbo  allaria]  beds.  The  reader  will  now 
onderstand  the  miner's  distinction  between 
*  Quartz  mining*  and  '  AIluTial  mining.* 

GOLDOlEATEIUr  SKIN,  the  membrane 
of  the  Intestine  or  blind  gut  of  the  ox,  care- 
fully prepared  for  the  use  of  the  gold-beater, 
who  places  the  gold  leaf  between  pieces  of 
It  when  he  is  beating  out  the  metal. 

OOL'DEN  FLBECE,  in  the  mythological 
Cables  of  the  ancients,  the  fleece  of  the  ram 
upon  which  Phryxusand  Helleareaupposed 
to  have  been  carried  over  the  sea  to  Colchis. 
When  this  ram  wnssacrlflcedto  Jnplter,  its 
fleece  was  hung  upon  a  tree  in  the  grove  of 
Mars,  guarded  by  two  brazen-huofcd  bulls, 
and  a  monstrous  dragon  that  iiever  slept ; 
but  was  at  last  carried  off  by  Jason  and  the 
A  rgonauts.    [See  A  nooir ACTa.] 

OOL'DEN  NUM'BER,  In  Chronology, 
that  number  which  indl^^tes  the  year  of 
the  lunar  cycle  for  any  given  time.  It  was 
called  the  Oolden  Number  because  in  the 
ancient  calendar  it  was  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  on  acc-ount  of  Its  great  utility  In 
ecclesiastical  computations,  especially  in 
fixing  the  time  of  Easter.  It  was  likewise 
called  the  Prime,  because  it  pointed  out  the 
first  day  of  the  new  moon,  prlmum  lurua. 
To  find  the  Golden  Number,  add  1  to  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  divide  tlie  sum  by  10,  and 
the  remainder,  if  any  (or  19,  if  there  Is 
none),  is  the  Golden  Number ;  the  quotient 
at  the  same  time  expressing  the  number 
of  cycles  which  have  revolved  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  preceding  the  blrtb 
of  Clirlst. 

GOL'DEN-ROD,  the  Solidago  Vlrgaurea  tyl 
botanists,  a  plant  belonging  to  Uie  natural 
order  CompotritcB. 

GOLD'FINCH,  the  FrinffUla  CardiuUt 
ot  Ornithologists,  a  bird  remarkable  for 
its  docility  and  pleasing  song.  The  common 
goldfinch  Is  very  elegantly  coloured,  and  Is 
■onicwhat  smal  ler  than  the  sparrow.  There 
are  several  other  species  of  the  genus,  all 
remarkable  for  their  plumage,  sagacity,  and 
melody. 

GOLD-FISH',  the  Ci/prtnua  auratiu,  a  flsh 
of  a  gold  colour,  and  of  the  size  of  a  pilchard. 
It  was  originally  brought  from  China,  and 
la  now  kept  In  small  ponds,  glass  globes,  or 
other  vessels,  by  way  of  ornament.  It  is 
very  prolific,  and  is  easily  bred,  requiring 
scarcely  any  further  attention  than  that  of 
frequently  changing  the  water. 

GOLD- LEAP'  or  LEAP-GOLD',  gold  that 
Is  formed  into  a  leaf,  the  thickness  of  which 
varies,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
ft  to  designed.  The  gold  is  first  reduced 
from  the  ingot  to  such  a  thlckneiis  that  a 
square  inch  will  weigh  61  grains  ;  It  Is  then 
cot  into  pieces  alN>utan  inch  sqnare,  which 
are  i4aced  4>etween  piecesof  6oi<D-BRATaita' 
SKl>  [which  see],  and  these  airaln  are 
placed  between  pieces  of  vellum  and  parch- 
ment. The  hammers  employed  weigh  from 
Bib.  to  16lb..  and  the  beating  takes  place  on 
a  Btnnoth  block  of  marbiei.   As  the  beating 


proceeds  the  leaf  is  divided  Into  squares, 
and  again  beaten,  until  It  has  acquired  the 
necessary  degree  of  thinness.  The  finished 
leaves  of  gold  are  put  up  in  small  books 
made  of  soft  paper,  rubbed  over  with  red 
chalk  to  prevent  adnesltm  of  the  gold.  An 
ounr«  of  the  metal  may  in  this  manner  be 
made  so  thin  as  to  cover  100  square  feet ; 
but  it  Is  more  profital^le  to  make  it  into 
only  100  square  feet:  there  is  less  waste  by 
broken  leaves,  and  it  is  more  useful  to  the 
gilder.  The  light  transmitted  through  gold 
leaf  is  of  a  green  colour. 

GOLD-WI'RB,  a  cylindrical  Ingot  of  sil- 
ver, superflclally  gilt,  and  afterwards  drawn 
through  a  vast  number  of  boles  of  different 
diameters  to  bring  it  to  the  requisite  fine- 
ness which  to  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  n 
hair.  Before  each  time  of  drawing,  it  Is 
covered  with  wax,  to  preserve  it  from  be- 
ing worn  away. Gold-Wibi  Flattkd, 

the  wire  already  described,  flatted  betweet; 
rollers  of  polished  steel,  and  used  iq 
spinning,  weaving,  lace-making,  and  em- 
broidery.  Gold  Thread,  or  »pun  gold, 

flatted  silver-gilt  wire,  wrapped  or  laid  over 
a  thread  of  yellow  siljc,  by  twisting  with  s 
wheel  and  iron  bobbins. 

GO'LDTLOCKS,  a  name  given  to  certain 
plants  of  the  genus  Chryaocoma.  They  be- 
long to  the  natural  order  CompoaiUB,  and  are 
so  called  from  tbeir  colour  and  appearance. 

GO  LP,  a  gtime  with  bat  and  ball,  much 
practised  in  the  north  of  England. 

GOMPBO'SIS  ((?r.,  from  g<mpho8t  a 
wooden  bolt  for  shipbuilding:  Or.),  in 
Anatomy,  a  species  of  articulation.  In  which 
one  bone  Is  set  In  the  other  like  a  peg  In  a 
board :  as  the  teeth  within  the  Jaws. 

GOMU'TI,  the  Boreuaiu  OomutuSt  a  species 
of  palm  growing  in  the  Indian  IsUinds. 

QON'DOLA  (IUU.\  a  boat  used  very  much 
on  the  canals  of  Venire,  being  the  convey- 
ance employed  in  passing  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  another.  It  is  about  thirty  feet 
long,  and  in  the  centre,  where  there  Is  a 
small  cabin  for  passengers,  flve  wide.  Gon- 
dolas are  sharp-pointed  at  both  prow  and 
stem,  and  are  rowed  with  great  velocity 
and  skill  by  two  men  termed  gondoliers.  An 
ancient  sumptuary  law  requires  them  to  be 
furnished  with  black  curtains,  which  give 
them  a  gloomy  appearance. 

GONG,  or  Tamtam,  a  kind  of  eymbal  used 
by  the  Chinese.  It  to  made  of  a  very  brittle 
compound  of  copper  and  tin :  which,  how- 
ever, the  Chinese  render  malleable  during 
manufacture,  as  the  Instrument  always  ex- 
hibits marks  of  the  hammer. 

GONIOM'ETEB  (giyiiiOf  an  angle;  and 
metrorif  a  measure :  Or.),  an  instrument  for 
measuring  solid  angles,  or  the  inclination 
of  planes,  but  particularly  those  of  crystals. 
Such  an  instrument  is  necessary  to  the 
mineralogist.  Various  fonns  have  been 
contrived,  but  that  best  known  In  this 
country  was  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston. 

G008B,  an  miuntlc  web-footed  bird,  be- 
longing to  thegenas  ATiser  of  ornitholo- 
gists. The  ATuer  fenUf  or  grey  goose,  our 
coniQion  wild  goose.  Is  easily  tamed;  and 
from  it  has  sprung  the  domestic  breed  of 
goose.  There  are  several  other  speeles  of 
wild  goose  that  frequent  the  British  ialands 
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hj  rariotts  artificers,  being  a  aort  at  round 
ehlael  for  eauing  or  hollowing  oat  wood, 

GOURD  (ffourder  Fr.\  the  fruit  of  climb- 
ing herbaceous  phints  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  (TkCKrMtacee,  natives  of  hot  conntrlea. 
These  fkults  assume  rarious  strsage  shapes, 
and  many  are  edible.  The  skin  of  the 
bottle  gourd  iLagenaria  mUgarUy,  and  some 
other  species,  is  so  strong  that  it  (s  em- 
ployed to  hold  liquids. 

GOUT  (gtmUe:  Fr.\  or  Abthbiti«  (0r., 
firom  ttrthroHt  a  Joint),  in  Medicine,  a  very 
painful  disease,  the  principal  seat  of  which 
is  In  the  Joints  and  ligaments  of  the  feet. 
It  la  often  periodical  or  intermitting.  It 
is  a  disease  which  seldom  attacks  young 
people,  and  Is  attended  with  the  secreting 
of  the  superfluous  earthy  matter,  which  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
the  bonea,  but  which.  Instead  of  being  car- 
ried ofl  by  the  proper  channels,  is  depo- 
sited beneath  the  skin,  or  accumulates 
internally,  thus  producing  chalk-stones  and 
various  internal  concretions.  It  Is  very 
common  among  those  who  indulge  In  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  Is  sometimes 
hereditary ;  but  females  seldom  have  this 
disease. 

GO  VERNXENT  (gowoememei^ :  ^.).  If 
the  governing  power  is  rested  (n  the  hands 
3f  one.  It  is  a  numarchif  ;  If  in  the  hands  of 
the  nobility,  an  ariatoeraqf  ;  and  if  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  or  those  chosen  by 
thema<ieiaoeracy.  The  executive  povemmeni 
is  the  function  of  administering  pub- 
lie  affairs ;  the  legielaUve  government,  that 
of  making  the  laws.  In  England,  the  exe- 
cutive government  is  In  the  sovereign  and 
his  ministers;  but  the  legislative  govern- 
ment is  in  the  parliament,  that  is,  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  whence  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  is  denominated  a  mixfii 
fovemrnent. — GorxiuniiKT,  In  Grammar, 
the  influence  of  a  word  with  regard  to  con- 
struction: as  when  establldied  usage 
requires  that  one  word  should  cause  an- 
other to  be  in  a  particular  case  or  mood. 

GOVERNOR  (gmtvemetiT :  IV.),  a  con- 
trivance used  for  regulating  the  action  of 
the  steam-engine.  It  usually  consists  of 
two  heavy  balls,  fixed  respectively  on  the 
lower  extremities  of  tifo  rgds,  l^iving  at 
their  upper  extremities  hinges  uf  some  form 
that  attach  them  to  a  vertical  spindle, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  by  the  steam-en- 
gine, water-wheel,  Ac,  which  is  to  be  regu- 
lated. When  the  machinery  is  moving  with 
the  pn^er  velocity,  the  rods  and  balls  are 
earrled  round  by  the  spindle  a(  a  reguhited 
distance  from  it;  but  when  tt|e  velocity 
becomes  too  high,  the  bails  and  rods  are 
thrown  out  by  centrifugal  force ;  and  this, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  diminishes  the 
supply  of  steam  to  the  steam  cylinder  by 
means  of  the  throttle-valve,  or  of  water  to 
tile  water-wheel  by  lowering  the  sluice- 
gate, natil  the  right  epe^  Is  attained.  If 
tlie  motion  beoomes  too  slow,  the  halls  des- 
cend below  the  proper  position,  which 
opens  the  thruttle>valve  of  the  steam- 
engine,  or  increases  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  water-wheeL 

GRACE  (protio,  favour:  Lot),  Days  or. 


in  eommerdal  Law,  three  days  allowed 
for  payment  after  a  bill  has  become  due. 

GRACES,  The.  In  Heathen  Mythology, 
were  three  beautiful  goddesses,  Aglaia, 
Thai  hi,  and  Buphrosyne,  who  were  the  con- 
stant attendants  of  Venus,  whose  daughters 

they  were    by  Jupiter   or    Bacchus. 

Gracks,  In  Music,  turns,  trills,  and  shakes, 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  embellish- 
ment. 

GRADATIQV  (gradaiio,  a  going  step  by 
step:  taL\  in  Logic,  an  argumentation, 
consisting  of  propositions  so  dl^>osed  that 
the  attribute  of  the  first  Is  the  subject 
of  the  seocmd ;  the  attribute  of  the  seeond 
the  subject  of  the  third;  and  so  on,  till  the 
last  lUtribute  comes  to  be  predicated  of  the 
subject  of  the  first  pruposlthm. —  In  Mu- 
sic, a  dlatonlp  ascending  or  descending 

succession  of  cords. In   Painting,  the 

blending  one  tint  into  another. 

GRA'DIENT  isnadifna,  going  step  by 
step:  Lat),  a  technical  term  connected 
with  xailways,  i^id  indicating  an  inclined 
plane. 

GRADUATE  (itra4n»,  a  step:  Lat\  one 
who  has  obtained  a  degree  at  ^  college  or 
university. 

GRADUATION  (same  deriv.\  In  practical 
Astronomy,  the  division  of  circular  area 
into  degrees,  minutes,  Ac.  It  requires  the 
greatest  accuracy,  and  lt>  proper  execution 
supposes  great  mechanical  skllL 

QRAPTIVG,  in  Horticulture,  the  process 
of  inserting  a  branch  of  one  tree  into  the 
stock  of  another,  so  that  It  miur  receive  nou- 
rishment from  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
produces  a  new  tree  like  the  old  one  whence 
the  graft  was  taken.  The  use  of  grafting 
is  to  propagate  any  rare  kinds  of  fruits. 
All  good  fruits  haye  been  obtained  acciden- 
tally from  seeds.  It  is  qi^ite  uncertain 
whether  or  not  the  seeds  of  theee  will  pro- 
duce fruit  worthy  of  <mltivation ;  but  when 
shoots  are  taken  from  such  trees  as  bear 
good  fruit,  no  degeneration  Is  to  be  appre- 
hended. Generally  speaking, all  the  species 
of  one  genus  may  be  grafted  on  one  another; 
but  there  are  exceptions;  thus,  the  apple 
cannot  be  usefully  grafted  qu  the  pear.  Spo- 
res belQuglfig  to  different  natural  orders 
can  scarcely  cyer  be  grafted  on  each  other. 
Hence,  the  nearer  in  affinity  the  acion  and 
the  stock,  the  better. 

GRAIN  {Fr.;  from  tpritnum:  Lot),  the 
generic  name  of  the  seeds  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rice,  fto.  All  kinds  qf  grain  contain 
nutritious  particles  of  a  similar  character, 
althofigh  tiiey  vary,  both  in  their  quantity 
and  in  theif  mixture,  in  various  grains :  but 
their  most  y&lviable  elements  Kn-phtten, 
which  afCords  toe  strongest  nourishment 
for  the  animal  body :  /eewa  oralareh,  which, 
though  not  80  nutritious  as  gluten,  seems 
to  render  it  more  digestible ;  and  a  sweet 
nnicUaffe,  which  is  more  nutritious  than 
surch,  but  is  small  in  quantity,  and  renders 
the  grain  liable  to  the  vinous  and  acetous 
fermentation. — Grain,  the  integer  of  our 
system  of  weights.  The  troy  pound  con- 
tains ft700  grs.,  the  avoirdupois  7000;  the 
troy  ounce  480  grs.,  and  the  avoirdupois 
ounce  437). 
GRAINS  OF  PAR'ADISE,  the  acrid  sepdR 
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of  various  apeeies  of  Amomvim,  plants  allied 
to  ginger.  Their  properties  are  intoxi- 
cating, but  of  a  very  deleterious  character, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  frequently  ewployra 
to  give  a  false  strength  to  spirits  and 
beer 

GKAl/hM  (stilts :  Lot.  from  their  long 
legs),  in  Ornithology,  an  order  of  birds, 
divided  into  seven  families,  viz. :  OUHda, 
bustards;  CharadrUda,  plovers;  OruidOB, 
cranes ;  Ardeida.  herons ;  Scolopaetda, 
snipes ;  Palamadelda,  screamers ;  and  BeU- 
Uda,  rails. 

OBAM'IKA  (LaL\  or  GRASSES,  the  most 
numerous  family  of  plants,  common  to  all 
countries.  They  have  neither  calyx  nor 
corolla,  but  in  phu;e  of  them  imbricated 
scales  called  patea  and  gktme*.  An  English 
meadow  of  natural  grass  often  exhibits  a 
hundred  different  species.  But  the  most 
productive  kinds  have  been  specially  cul- 
tivated,  and  Helds  are  now  sown,  not  only 
with  true  grasses,  but  with  clover,  trefoil, 
sainfoin,  and  lucerne,  which  the  farmer 
calls  grasses,  but  which  belong  to  a  very 
different  order,  that  of  LegnminoBO.  The 
tnie  gra$ae»  Include  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  rice,  Indian  com,  and  the  sugar-cane ; 
their  chief  characteristic  being  that  their 
stems  or  culms  are  cylindrieatl  and  provided 
at  intervals  with  knots,  from  each  of  which 
arises  a  long  linear  or  lanceolate  Ittf, 
sheathing  the  stem  for  some  distance. 

GRAM1CAR  (gramma,  a  writing:  Gr.\ 
the  art  which  analyzes  and  cUsses  the 
words  in  a  language,  which  details  its 
peculiarities,  and  furnishes  rules,  recog- 
nized by  the  best  authorities,  for  its  con- 
structlun.'  General  grammar  teaches  the 
principles  which  are  common  to  all  lan- 
guages; and  the  grammar  of  any  particular 
language  teaches  the  principles  peculiar  to 
that  iMiguage.  Grammar  treats  of  sen- 
tences, and  of  the  several  parts  of  which 
they  are  composed.  Sentences  consist  of 
words,  words  of  one  or  more  sylhibles,  and 
syllables  of  one  or  more  lettera ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  lettera.  syllables,  words,  and  sentences 
make  up  the  whole  subject  of  grammar. 
By  means  of  inarticulate  sounds  beasts  can 
give  expression  to  certain  feelings ;  but  man 
is  distinguished  from  the  brute  creation 
by  the  power  of  producing  a  much  greater 
variety  of  sounds,  and  of  attaching   to 

each  modlUcatlon  a  particular  meaning. 

Gbamm AB  also  slgnifles  a  book  containing 
the  rules  of  this  art,  methodically  digested. 

GRAMME  (sframma,  a  weight  equal  to 
two  oboll :  Gr.),  the  French  integer  of 
weight,  equal  to  15*438  English  troy  grains. 

GRAMDBE',  a  designation  given  to  the 
highest  nobility  of  Spain  or  PortagaL 

GRAND  JU'RT,  a  jury  convened  by  the 
sheriff  to  examine  the  grounds  of  ac- 
cusation against  offendcra,and  the  validity 
of  Indictments.  Those  against  whom  true 
bills  are  found  by  the  grand  jury  are  after- 
wards tried  l>efore  a  petty  jury. 

GRAN'ITE  (granU :  Oer. ;  from  granum,  a 
grain ;  LaL),  a  rock  of  Igneous  origin  com- 
posed of  crystals  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica,  confusedly  mixed  together.  The 
felspar  is  sometimes  white,  sometimes  red. 
When  it  ocean   in  large  crystals  it  Is 


,  called  porphyrltic  granite.  Ther«  Is  a  vap 
I  riety  composed  only  of  felspar  an4  quartz, 
which  on  certain  sections  presents  broken 
lines  resembling  Eastern  charactera,  and 
hence  it  is  called  Graphic  Granite,  tf  hen 
hornblende  takes  the  place  of  mica  the 
rock  is  called  SyeniU.  Granite  is  believtd 
to  have  once  been  in  a  state  of  fusion  ta| 
the  interior  of  the  earth  and  to  have  cooled 
slowly,  under  great  pressure.  Altnough 
granite  Is  often  fouud  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  some  vast  mountain  ranges  chiefly 
consisting  of  it,  it  is  never  found  lying 
upon  sedimentary  rocks.  It  has  evidently 
been  found  at  widely  distant  epochs ;  for 
whilst  it  lies  beneath  the  oldest  fossillfer^ 
ous  rocks,  it  is  found  penetrating  in  the 
form  of  veins  into  rocks  of  the  tertiary 
period.  Granite  is  much  used  forbullding 
purposes.  Some  kinds  however  readily 
decay.  From  its  disintegration  in  situ  has 
l>een  found  the  clay  called  Kaolin  wlilcli 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain.  [See  GVBisa.] 

GRAN'ITEL  (same  defiv.\\n  Mineralogy, 
a  granitic  compound  containing  two  con- 
stituents only ;  as  quartz  and  felspar,  or 
quarts  and  hornblende. 

GRAN1TI9  (from  granite), \n  Bllneralogy, 
a  granitic  aggregate  of  three  species  of 
minerals,  some  of  which  differ  from  those 
species  which  compose  granite  ;  as  quartz, 
felspar,  and  jade  or  shorL 

GRANT,  in  Law,  a  mode  of  conveyance 
by  mere  deed,  and  without  livery  of  seisin, 
approprtote  to  estates  in  lands  and  tene- 
ments not  in  possession,  and  also  to  Incor- 
poreal hereditaments. 

GRANULATION  (jjramtm,  a  grain :  Lot), 
the  act  of  forming  metal  into  grains.  This 
is  generally  effected  by  pouring  the  metal 
in  a  fluid  state  Into  water.  Should  it  r^ 
quire  to  be  finely  divided,  it  must  be  made 
to  pass  through  a  perforated  ladle  or  sieve. 
If  the  particles  are  to  be  spherical,  it  must 
be  poured  from  such  a  height  that  they  will 
be  cold  before  reaching  the  water ;  hence 

the  great  height  of  shot  towers. Gkax  v- 

LATI0H8,  in  Medicine,  the  minute  grain- 
like,  fleshy  bodies,  which  form  on  the  sur- 
faces of  ulcera  and  suppurating  wounds, 
and  serve  both  for  filling  up  the  cavities 
and  bringing  nearer  together  and  uniting 
their  sides.  The  colour  of  healthy  granu- 
lations is  a  deep  florid  red,  and  they  always 
have  a  tendency  to  uuita  When  livid,  they 
are  unliealthy,  and  have  only  a  languid 
circulation. 

GRAPE  igrappt,  a  bunch  :  Fr.\  the  fruit 
of  the  vine,  growing  In  clustera,  from  which 
wine  is  expressed.  The  climate  of  England 
is  not  very  favourable  to  their  proper  ripen- 
ing, but  the  grapes  we  produce  In  hot-houses 
are  generally  superioi:  to  those  which  we 
import  green  from  Malaga  and  other  porta 
of  Spain.  When  grapes  are  dried  and  pre- 
served, they  are  called  raitina;  or,  if  they 
are  the  very  smalt  kind  cultivated  in  Zante, 
Cephaloniti,  and  Ithaca,  and  in  the  Mores 
near  Patras,  currants. 

GRA'PE-SHOT,  in  Artillery,  a  eomblna- 
tlon  of  small  shot  put  into  a  thick  canvas 
bag,  and  corded  so  as  to  form  a  kind  otcyllu- 
der.    It  is  nowsuperseded  by  eanitter  sftol 
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GRAPR*ITB  {wrnpk^  t  wrtte:  <7r.^  In 
Mln«nlonr,  Plumbticok  or  Bi^CK  Lbak 

Wllicb  SMk 

GRAPH<ni*ETSR  (fnqiJKT  «rit»;  ud 
a»«(rp|^  amcsMire :  Or>,  a  nwibenuillailttt- 
'  stmnoit,  called  alw  a  <w><ireK  Um  nse 
I  of  wtUdi  is  to  dad  the  namber  of  degrtes 
1  IB  any  anale,  Uie  rertes  at  wlilch  U  at  tlie 
'  centre  of  the tastmnieiik 

GRAP'KBL  vfrairia :  /VJ,  a  naall  aa<^or 
fitted  with  tour  or  Htv  Sukee  or  elawa :  it  t« 
oaed  in  boats  or  small  vessels. 

GRASS'HOPPBR,  a  frenas  of  onhop> 
terous  Inserts,  disttnmttshed  from  itie 
rricketa  by  the  rooMike  position  <if  tlie 
wlng^eoTers,  and  from  the  locusts  by  less 
robustness  of  body  snd  greater  loigth  snd 
slenderness  of  the  legs,  and  snteaiin^  Tlie 
grasshopper  of  our  fields  Is  hsrmlesa  Tlie 
stridulating  sounds  of  the  male  Inseets  is 
pniduced  by  rubbing  the  rtdges  of  the  inner 
surtkce  of  the  thigh  sgalnst  the  veins  of 
tlie  wing-cases. 

GRAU'WACKB  (grey  roelt :  G«r\  nn 
obsolete  geologlnU  term,  originating  In 
Urnnany,  for  arglllo^urenaceous  palaeoioic 
strata. 

GRAT^L  (grtatier:  FrX  small  stones  or 
pebbles  Intermixed  with  snnd.  It  Is  suit- 
posed  to  be  derived  from  fragments  of  rocks 
and  flints,  worn  by  the  nctlon  of  water  and 
by  their   mutual   attrlUnn,  Into  rounded 

and  other  forms. Gratsi*.  In  Medicine, 

a  pslnful  disorder,  srising  from  a  gritty 
matter  concreting  Into  smsll  stones  In  the 
kidneys  and  blsdder. 

GRAITBR  (ipnaMMr;  JVJ,  the  same  as 
bttrtn,  which  see. 

GRAVIM'BTBR  igrmitaa^  weight ;  snd 
mttiar,  I  measure:  Xot),  an  lustniment 
for  determining  the  speclflo  gravtttes  of 
bodies. 

GRAiriTA'TION  (ffraettos,  weight ;  £4il.). 
The  tendency  of  sll  the  raotecuies  of  our 
system  to  move  towards  eaoli  other  In  pro- 
portion to  their  masses,  and  Inversely  to 
the  square  of  their  distances.  Is  styled  gra> 
▼Itatton.  It  Is  this  tendency  which  forms 
the  bond  by  which  the  countless  particles 
composing  the  unlverso  are  held  together 
In  their  present  arrangement  and  stiape; 
and  it  equally  regulates  the  descent  of  the 
minutest  grain  of  dust  to  the  ground,  and 
the  motion  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
Indeed,  It  reaches  fkr  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  system,  for  there  Is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  binary  stan  are  subjected  to  its  laws. 
The  force  of  graviutlon  varies  directly  as 
tlio  masses  of  the  gravitating  bodies  ;  for 
example,  if  one  of  two  such  bodies  has  a 
mass  twice  tliat  df  the  otiier,  then  the  at- 
tracting force  of  the  former  is  twice  that  of 
the  latter.  It  varies  also  Inversely  as  the 
»iuare  of  their  distances;  for  exaropto,  if  a 
given  distance  be  made  twice  greater,  the 
attracting  force  wilt  be  four  times  less. 
That  manifestation  of  the  force  which  takes 
place  on  or  near  the  earth  is  styled  terres- 
trial gravitation ;  and  since  it  is  the  com- 
bined operation  of  every  part  of  the  gloiie 
that  produces  it,  we  may  consider  the  at- 
tracting force  to  act  only  from  the  oentre. 
ttravitation  has  the  same  intensity  at  all 
parts  of  the  earth's  i&rtaee,  which  are  at 


equal  distaaeee  fhMa  the  eentre.  The  far 
Khar  away  a  body  Is  from  that  point  the  lr«« 
Is  the  gravitating  ror<>e.  OMseqaenily  that 
force  Is  less  Intense  on  the  lop  of  a  HMNinuin 
than  at  the  surfibceof  the  oce«n,  Knts  at  the 
poles  than  at  Uie  equator.  Thai  which  we 
call  weight  Is  the  efleei  of  the  gravltatiag 
forcet.  It  Is  the  pnessure  which  the  aturae- 
lion  of  the  earth  causes  a  body  to  exert  upon 
some  olhw  body  interposed  between  It  and 
the  earth's  ciHitf«.  WeHrM  la  proportional 
to  mass.  Abt^Mt  wtifkt  Is  the  relation 
which  the  pressure  of  a  Nidy  bean  to  that 
of  some  other  body,  whose  prvesara  Is  taken 
as  unity.  The  alisolaie  weight  of  bodies  of 
stmtfaur  coastltdtion  Is  propoHlonal  u>  their 
volume*.  Bodies  a  hkh,  with  equal  volumes, 
have  dIAereiii  weights,  have  also  dUlMvni 
densltlea :  that  body  whieli  has  the  greater 
weight  being  more  dense  than  another  itf 
the  same  volume  bat  less  weight.  The  at< 
tractjng  force  of  tlie  <arth  Is  strongly 
shown  la  tha  thli  towards  It  of  bodies  left 
without  support.  The  direction  of  motion 
Is  towards  the  earth's  centre,  Gravltatl«in 
acts  with  equal  Intensity  on  all  bodies,  each 
particle  of  matter  being  equally  attracted 
by  tlie  earth.  Hie  cause  of  some  bodies 
failing  mora  n^ildly  tlian  othera  Is  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  for  a  niece  of  gold  and 
a  feather  ara  seen  to  fall  with  the  same 
speed  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  llie 
motion  of  a  falling  body  la  uniformly  ac- 
celerated, tor  tlie  foree  which  gave  tlie 
motion  a  heglniting  Is  constantly  acting 
uiion  It,  and  alwaya  with  the  same  intensity ; 
consequently  at  every  tnatant  It  adda  a  now 
degree  of  speed  to  Uiat  which  It  has  already 
communicated,  and  tlie  velocity  at  tlie  tcr 
minatton  of  Its  ftUI  is  coiii|w>sed  of  all  the 
small  inoremqnts  of  velocity  added  together. 
Rence  the  greater  the  height  of  Uie  fall, 
the  greater  the  velocity  at  Ita  termination. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  final  velocities 
iuerease  as  the  times,  that  is,  they  follow 
the  order  of  the  numbera  l,  >,  3, 4, 4l(o.  A 
Ixidy  In  the  latitude  of  London  falls  during 
the  flrat  seoond  of  its  descent  thrtmgli 
iCDia  feet;  during  tlie  second  second 
through  48-385  feet ;  during  the  tliird  second 
through  80*475  feet;  during  the  fourtli 
second  through  llttn  feet,  and  so  on.  The 
total  space  fallen  through  at  tlie  end  of  the 
second  second  is  therefore  (uasO  feet,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  second  144'85S  ft*et,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  seoond  S&r5sa  whence 
it  appoara  that  the  spaces  lutsscd  Umiugli 
in  equal  successive  portions  of  time  in* 
crease  as  the  odd  nuniliera  I,  a,  5,  T,  itc*  i 
whilst  the  total  siiaces  fallen  through  in- 
crease u  the  square  of  the  times  I*,  i*,  8", 

42,fte.«il,4.8Ll«,&0. 

GRAVITY  (pavitM,  weight:  £at).Olll* 
TRi  or.   r8eeOKKTRi<^gntv<(yJ 

GRAVITY.  SPKOirio,  is  the  weight  of 
any  kind  of  matter,  considered  with  r«»- 
ference  to  that  of  an  etiual  bulk  of  some 
other,  which  is  assumed  as  a  standard  of 
comparison;  and  this  itandard,  by  unl> 
voraai  consent,  is  dtstiiird  water  at  a 
certain  teuiporature— in  UngIand,genorn1ly 
at  ts^  ralir.  Comparison  may  i>o  iiiiide 
a'ith  dlstllUHl  wntrr  nt  any  tuinncniture,  if 
the  allowance  required  by  its  auerud  datt- 
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sity  la  taken  Into  accoant.  It  happens  that 
a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  weighs  1000 
onnces  avoirdnpols.  Consequently,  assnra- 
ing  this  as  the  specific  grarlty  of  rain- 
water, and  comparing  all  other  bodies  with 
It,  the  numbers  that  express  the  specific 
gravity  of  bodies  will  at  the  same  time 
denote  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  each 
in  avoirdupois  ounces;  which  is  a  great 
convenience  in  numerical  oompntations. 
Prom  the  preceding  definition  we  readily 
deduce  the  following  laws :— 1.  In  bodies  of 
equal  magnitude,  the  speciHc  gravities  are 
directly  as  the  weights,  or  as  their  densities. 
2.  In  bodies  of  the  same  specific  gravity, 
the  weights  wUl  be  as  the  magnitudes. 
8.  In  bodies  of  eqiaal  weights,  the  specific 
gravities  are  Inversely  as  the  magnitudes. 
4.  The  weights  of  dUterent  bodies  sre  to 
each  other  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their 
magnitudes  and  specific  gravities.  Hence 
It  Is  obvious  that,  of  the  magnitude,  weight, 
and  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  any  two  being 
given,  the  third  may  be  found ;  and  we  may 
thus  ascertain  the  magnitude  of  bodies 
which  are  too  irregular  to  admit  of  the 
application  of  the  common  roles  of  mensu- 
ration ;  or  we  may,  by  knowing  the  specific 
gravity  and  magnitude,  find  tlie  weight  of 
bodies  whirh  are  too  ponderous  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  balance  or  steel- 
yard ;  or  lastly,  the  magnitude  and  weight 
oeing  given,  we  may  ascertain  the  ipecltic 
gravities.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  is 
found  by  weighing  It  first  In  air,  and  then 
while  immersed  in  distilled  water,  or  some 
fluid  of  known  density  which  will  not  dis- 
solve it.  The  weight  lost  by  immersion  is 
the  -weight  of  a  quantity  of  fluid  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  body.  The  weight  of  the  body 
in  air,  divided  bythe  weight  lost, will  be  Its 
Bi)eclfin  gravity  with  reference  to  the  fluid 
employed.  If  the  body  will  not  sink  in  the 
fluid,  some  substance  that  will  make  it  sink 
must  be  attached  to  it.  The  effective  part 
of  the  weight,  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  will  be  the  weight  of  an  equal  nulk 
of  the  fluid ;  and  dividing  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  air  by  this,  will  give  its  specific 
gravity  with  respect  to  the  fluid.  The  most 
accurate  and  concise  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  deivBity  of  liquids  is  to  employ  a  small 
glass  measure  with  a  very  short  narrow 
neck,  called  a  speelfle  gravity  botUe,  and 
adjusted  to  hold  exactly  1000  grains  of  dis- 
tilled water.  The  vessel  l)elng  counter- 
poised, and  then  fllled  with  any  other  liquid, 
its  wetisht  is  obsecve^*  ftnd  the  density  of 
its  contents,  compared  with  that  of  water, 
may  be  found  by  merely  cutting  off  throe 
(decimal  places.  After  each  operation,  the 
glass  must  be  carefully  rinsed  with  pure 
water,  and  again  dried,  by  heating  it,  and 
then  sucking  out  the  humid  air  by  means  of 
a  slender  tube.  The  specific  gravity  bottle 
enables  us  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
body  which  is  in  powder— of  a  soil  for  in- 
stance. For  this  purpose,  half  the  quantity 
of  water  the  bottle  woiUd  hold  is  to  be  placed 
In  ft ;  then  Just  enough  of  the  clay,  kc,  to 
cause  it  to  be  fllled  with  the  mixture ;  and 
it  is  then  to  be  weighed.  The  weight  of 
the  water  being  deducted,  the  remainder 
^1  bf  the  weight  of  the  clay,  ^c ;  and 


this,  divided  by  hnlf  the  weight  of  the 
water,  which  the  bottle  would  bold,  will  be 
the  spedflc  gravity  of  the  clay,  &c  The 
speciflc  gravity  of  fluids  may  also  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  Ay(<ro7N«ter,  which  see. 

GRAT'LING,  a  fresh-water  flsh  belonging 
to  the  SalmonideB,  the  IliymaUtu  vulgaris  of 
Ichthyologists.  It  is  of  a  brownish  colour, 
with  several  dusky  stripes  along  the  sides. 
When  fresh  from  the  water  it  is  slightly 
varied  with  blue,  green,  and  gold,  and  a  few 
dark  spots.  It  is  found  in  some  parts  of 
England ;  but  abundantly  in  clear  rapid 
atreams  in  the  north  of  Europe;  and  it  is 
much  esteemed  as  food. 

QRAT'WACKE.    [See  Gbauwaokx.] 

GREATE  (grive:  Fr;  in  Burgund.Fr.,  a 
shin),  a  piece  of  armour,  fltted  to  the  front 
of  the  leg.  It  was  used  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  on  one  leg  only,  as  the 
other  was  protected  by  the  shield. 

GREBE,  the  common  name  of  some  birds 
belonging  to  the  genus  PodieepSt  of  orni- 
thologists. They  are  divers,  and'placed  In 
the  family  OolvmHdas.  The  toes  are  not 
completely  webbed,  but  have  a  scalloped 
membrane  at  each  side  like  the  coots.  The 
Uttle  grebe  or  dabchlck  is  the  commonest 
in  these  islands. 

GREEK  CHURCH,  that  section  of  Chris- 
tians who  conform,  in  their  creed,  usages, 
and  church  government,  to  the  form  of 
Christianity  introduced  into  the  Greek  em- 
pire about  the  fifth  century,  and  brought 
to  its  present  state  under  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antloch,  and 
Jerusalem.  The  bishops  of  Constantinople 
and  Rome  were  long  rivals,  each  attempting 
to  obtain  universal  supremacy :  the  former 
being  impeded  in  their  efforts  by  their 
proximity  to  the  emperors,  the  latter 
ultimately  attained  their  object.  The  first 
dispute  on  matters  of  doctrine  between 
the  rival  churches  occurred  In  the  9th  cen- 
tury. The  Greeks  denied  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son ;  the  Latins  asserted  and  defined  it  as 
i^n  article  qC  faith.  'The  latter,  however, 
continued  iitowerful  In  the  East  until  a.d. 
lOM,  when  a  final  separation  took  place. 
Like  the  Roman  Catholic,  this  church  recog- 
nizes two  sources  of  doctrine,  the  Bible  and 
tradition,  under  whicJi  last  it  comprehendt^ 
not  only  those  dogmas  which  were  orally 
delivered  by  the  apostles,  but  also  thosf 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Greek  church.  It  Is  the  only  church 
which  holds  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father  only,  thus  differing 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches,  which  agree  in  believing  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  proceed  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  Like  the  Catholic  church.  It  has  seven 
sacraments:  baptism,  confirmation,  the 
eucharist  —  preceded  by  confession  — pe- 
nance, ordination,  marriage,  and  extreme 
unction ;  but  it  is  peculiar  in  holding  that 
full  purification  from  original  sin  in  bap- 
tism recmlres  an  immersion  three  times  of 
the  whole  body  in  water,  whether  inflints 
or  adults  are  to  be  baptised,  and  in  joining 
confirmation  with  baptism  as  its  completion. 
It  scarcely  can  be  said  to  admit  the  doctrine 
9f  purgatory,  has  nothing  to  do  with  inv- 
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deattnatton,  works  nf  Bopererogatton,  m- 
dul8«Dcai,  and  diapensatlonB ;  it  allows 
pictares,  bat  forbids  images;  pormlts  the 
marriage  of  Its  seealar  priests;  adopts aurl- 
cnlar  confession,  and  holds  that  doctrine  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  eneharist  called  con- 
sabetantiatlon,  which  see;  and  it  recog- 
nises neither  the  pope  nor  anjrone  else  as 
the  YlsibleTicar  of  Christ  on  eartb,glvingto 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  however, 
a  spiritnal  snpremaor.  In  the  invocation 
of  the  saints,  In  their  fasts,  relies,  ftc,  the 
Greeks  are  as  sealona  as  the  Roman  Catho- 
lies ;  it  majr  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  serv ices 
of  the  Greek  church  consist  almost  entirely 
of  oatward  forms.  This  form  of  Christi- 
anity is  the  religion  of  Russia,  Greece, 
Moldavia,  and  Wailachia,  and  of  congrega- 
tions scattered  throughout  the  provinces 
of  the  Turkish  and  Austrian  empires. 

GREEK  FIRE,  a  combustible  composi- 
tion. Invented  bjr  the  Greeks  in  the  middle 
ages,  daring  their  wars  with  the  Arabs  and 
Turks.  It  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of 
bitumen,  or  asphaltum,  nitre,  and  sulphur. 
Many  extraordinary  acconnta  are  given  of 
its  destructive  effects.  Borob-sliells  are 
now-a-daja  sometimes  Ullcd  with  a  com- 
bustible matter  termed  Greek  Arc,  composed 
of  naphtha  and  phosphorus,  or  with  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  and  phosphorus.  This 
forma  a  very  destructive  mistlle :  for  when 
the  shell  explodes,  the  comi^sition  ignites 
spontaneously  and  cannot  be  extinguished 
with  water. 

GREEK  LAN'GUAGE.  The  language  of 
the  primitive  Inhabitants  of  Greece,  the 
Pelasgic,  was  already  extinct  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  if  we  may  believe  his  assertion 
that  it  was  different  from  the  Hellenic. 
From  the  great  number  of  HeUenic  tril}es 
of  the  Slime  race,  it  was  to  he  expected  that 
there  would  be  different  dialects ;  and  it  Is 
cnatomary  to  distinguiah  three  principal 
onea,  according  to  the  three  leading  branch- 
es of  the  Greeks,  the  ^olic.  the  Doric,  and 
the  Ionic,  to  which  la  added  the  Attic  At 
what  time  thta  language  flrat  began  to  be 
exprcsaod  In  writing  liaa  long  been  a  sub- 
ject of  doubt.  According  to  the  general 
opinion,  Cadmus,  the  PbOBUician,  intro- 
duced the  alphal>ec  Into  Greece.  Hia  al- 
phabet conalated  of  but  sixteen  lettera: 
four  more  are  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Palamedes  In  the  Trojan  war,  and 
four  by  Simonldes,  of  Ceos.  A*  the  |o- 
nians  first  adopted  these  letters,  the  alpha* 
bet  with  twenty-four  ia  called  the  Tonic 
In  Homet'a  time  all  knowledge,  religion, 
and  hiwa»  were  preserved  by  memory  alone, 
and  for  that  reason  were  clothed  In 
verse,  till  prose  was  introduced  with  the 
art  of  writing.  In  Poetry  the  chief  writers 
were  Homer  (long  the  reputed  author  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  but  his  individuality 
has  been  doubted) ;  Hesiod,  who  wrote  the 
*  Works  and  Days,'  more  than  800  years  uxi. : 
Sappho,  AlcsBus,  and  Anacreon,  writers  of 
lyrica  In  the  aii(th  centqry  «lq.  ;  SiimoQldea, 
another  writer  of  lyrical  piecea ;  Plndar,who 
composed  odes ;  iEschyfua,  Sophocles,  and 
Kurlpldes,  who  wrote  tragedies ;  and  Aris- 
tophanes, a  writer  of  comedies ;  these 
flourished  In  the  fifth  century  B.a ;  Blon, 


Moschns,  and  Theocritus,  who  wrote  Idyls; 
Callimachus,  hymns  and  epigrams.  In 
the  third  century  aa  In  other  depart- 
ments of  literature,  the  following  were  the 
leading  men  whose  writings  have  survived: 
Herodotus  and  Thucydldea,  both  historians 
in  the  fifth  century  B.O.;  Xenophon,  the 
historian ;  Isocratea,  Demosthenes,  and 
Achlnea,  oratora ;  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
phllosopben,  in  the  fourth  century  B.a; 
Euclid  sad  Apolionlns,  mathematicians,  in 
the  third  century  b.o.  ;  Polybius,  the  his- 
torian, in  the  second  century  b.o  ;  Diodorus 
Siculns,  the  historian,  in  the  firat  century 
B.a ;  Strabo  and  Pausanius,  geographera ; 
Plutarch,  the  biograplier;  and  Bpictetus, 
the  philosopher,  in  the  flrat  century  aftet 
Christ ;  Lucian,  a  writer  of  dialogues ; 
Ptolemy,  the  geographer ;  Arrlan,  the  his- 
torian ;  Galen,  the  physician ;  and  M.  Aure- 
line  Antonlnua,  the  philosopher,  in  the 
second  century  after  Chriat.  In  this  and 
the  following  centuries  flourished  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  (see  Fathbbs),  and 
a  number  of  minor  writers  on  Greek,  whom 
want  of  space  obliges  us  to  paaa  by,  except 
Hellodorua,  who,  in  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era,  wrote  '  Theagenes  and  Charlcltea,' 

the   flrat   of   extant   novels. Modkrn 

Gbkkk  or  RoMAia  The  Greek  language 
aeems  to  have  preserved  its  purity  longer 
than  any  other  known  to  us.  But  thia  ma- 
jestic dialect  ceased  to  exist  as  a  living 
liuiguage  when  Constantinople  was  taken 
by  the  Turks  in  a.d.  1453,  and  in  the  lower 
classes  only  did  the  common  Greek  survive 
the  dialect  of  the  polished  classes.  But 
the  liberation  of  Greece  has  done  much  to 
revive  the  knowledge  of  Its  noble  tongue 
In  the  regions  in  which  It  was  originally 
spoken.  The  downfall  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, by  scattering  learned  exiles  through 
all  parts  of  Euro|ie,  spread  the  kmiwledge 
of  it  in  every  land.  The  Romaic  or  modem 
Greek,  like  the  Italian  or  modem  Latin, 
differs  from  the  ancient  chiefly  In  having 
exchanged  the  termlnationa  of  the  dif- 
ferent caaea,  Ac  for  prepositions.  In  It, 
also,  accents  are  confounded,  and,  though 
marked,  are  not  noticed  in  pronunciation ; 
diphthongs,  anciently  distinct,  have  the 
same  pronunciation,  «<,  o<,  f,  and  n,  being 
pronounced  i ;  the  form  and  sigiilflcation  of 
ancient  worda  are  changed  in  \'arloaswiys, 
the  dual  number  and  oblique  cases  are  lost; 
at^xlliaries  Aaveand  vHU  are  employed  to  In- 
dicate the  past  ^nd  future;  personal  pro- 
nouns are  used  with  verba ;  and  orthography 
Is  without  flxcd  rales.  But  it  dtflon  less 
from  the  original  Greek  than  the  Italian 
from  the  Latin.  The  use  of  the  ancient 
Grecl(  liturgy  tended  to  preserve  the  Ian- 

{ruaM,  and  kept  it  from  becoming  different 
n  different  districts.  The  dialect  of  the 
common  people  is  the  least  eorrapt ;  that  of 
Attica  ia  the  wont.  The  ancient  lettera 
an  BtlU  used. 

GREEN-CLOTH,  BOARD  OF,  a  court  of 
Juatice  belonging  to  th^  royal  household, 
and  held  in  tlie  queen's  palace,  under  the 
lord-steward.  To  this  court  are  committed 
the  accounts  of  expenses  and  payments 
to  the  queen's  servants ;  and  its  juris* 
diction  extends  to  all  offences  committed 
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in  the  royal  imlaoes,  and  within  the  verge 
of  the  court,  which  reaches  800  yards  from 
the  palace  sate  every  way.  None  of  tlic 
royal  household  can  be  arrested  for  debt 
without  a  warrant  from  this  board. 

QREENFINCH.  a  British  bird  belonffln? 
to  the  finch  family,  the  Ooeeothrauttes  ehloris 
of  ornithologists  The  feathers  are  of  a 
greenish  hue,  and  the  wings  and  tall  varie- 
gated with  yellow. 

OREBNHOnSfi.  in  Horticulture,  a  glazed 
building,  erected  for  sheltering  and  pre- 
serving the  tender  exotic  plants,  which  will 
not  bear  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  during 
the  winter  season.   [See  Coxsbbvatort.] 

6REEN8AND,  In  Geology,  fossillferous 
beds  belonging  to  the  cretaceous  formation. 
The  Upper  Qreeusand  lies  upon  the  gault, 
and  belongs  to  the  upper  division  of  the 
cretaceous  series.  The  Lower  Greensaiid 
is  under  the  gault,  and  belongs  to  the 
Neocomlan  or  lower  division  of  that  series. 
The  Upper  Greensand  chiefly  consists  of 
the  fragments  of  some  chlorltic  mineral. 
In  some  places  there  are  bands  of  siliceous 
liinestoue  and  calcareous  sandstone.  The 
whole  is  about  100  feet  In  thickness  in  tlie 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  Lower  Greensand 
varies  greatly  in  its  mineral  composition, 
but  It  appears  to  have  been  prlncliwlly 
derived  from  the  wearing  down  of  pluronic 
rocks.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  It  attains  a 
thickness  of  843  feet 

GREEN'STONB.in  Geology  i  voloanicn>ck 
composed  of  a  granular  mixture  of  horn- 
blende and  felspar,  pr  of  auglte  and  felspar. 
It  is  intermediate  In  cumposltlou  between 
basalt  and  trachyte. 

GREGO'RIAN  CAL'BNDAR,  In  Chrono- 
logy, a  correction  of  the  Julian.  In  the 
latter,  every  secular  or  hundredth  year  is 
bissextile :  in  the  former,  every  one  lA  four. 
This  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which 
was  made  by  pope  Gregory  XIIL  A.D.  1&83, 
Is  also  called  the  New  Style.    [See  Sttlb.] 

GRENA'DB  (J^.),  a  hollow  sheM  or  globe 
of  iron.  Oiled  with  combustibles,  discharged 
from  a  howitzer.  There  is  also  a  smaller 
kind,  thrown  by  hand,  which  are  called 
handrnraiades.  These  were  originally  used 
by  soldiers  who,  from  long  service  and 
distinguished  bravery,  were  selected  for 
the  service;  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
grenadiert,  who  now  form  the  first  company 
of  a  battalion. 

GREN'ATITE,  a  mineral  of  a  dark  red- 
dish brown  colour,  sometimes  called  pris- 
maHe  gamely  and  statarattde.  It  is  composed 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  oc- 
curs Imbedded  tn  mica  slate,  and  in  tale, 
and  is  not  fusible  by  the  blowpipe.  It 
sometimes  occurs  crystallised  In  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  it  is  then  made  a  rellgioas 
amulet. 

ORIF'FIN  (griffon:  Fr.\  an  imaginary 
animal,  with  four  legs,  wings,  and  a  beak ; 
being  in  the  upper  part  an  eagle,  and  in  tbe 
lower  a  lion.  The  ancients  intended  by  this 
combination  to  give  an  idea  of  strength 
and  swiftness,  united  with  an  extraordinary 
vigilance  in  guarding  whatever  was  in- 
trusted to  its  care.  It  was  supposed  to 
watch  over  mines  of  gold  and  hidden  trear 
«ures,  and  was  consecrated  to  the  sun. 


GRIS'AILLB  (JV.).  A  picture  is  said  to  he 
en  gritaiUe  when  it  is  executed  only  in  white 
and  grey. 

GRISBTTB  (Pr.\  originally  a  dress  of 
coarse  grey  cloth,  worn  by  females  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Parts ;  hence  it  Is  used  for 
the  females  themselves. 

GROAT,  an  ancient  silver  eoln,  worth 
about  fourpence  of  our  money.  At  tbe 
time  of  the  Conquest,  the  French  sotidfu 
began  to  be  called  a  ahllling,  and  the  Saxon 
shilling  a  groat. 

GROS'BEAK,  a  name  given  to  several 
British  birds  in  the  family  of  finches,  ouac* 
count  of  their  short  thick  bills.  They  are 
nearly  related  to  the  common  bullfinch. 

GROSS  (groa :  Fr.),  In  Commerce,  twelve 

dozen. 6BOS8  Wbioht,  the  weight  o< 

merchandise  or  goods,  with  the  dross,  the 
bag,  cask,  &c,  in  which  they  are  contained, 
for  which  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  of 
tare  and  tret  These  being  deducted,  the 
remainder  is  denominated  neat  ornet  wei  gh  t. 

Advowsom  ih  Gboss,  in  Law.  an  ad- 

vowson  separated  from  the  property  of  a 
manor,  and  annexed  to  the  person  of  its 
owner. 

GROS'SULAR  (ffrosfuhUt  a  small  unripe 
fig:  LaDi  In  Mineralogy,  a  rare  kind  of 
garnet,  so  named  from  Its  green  colour.  It 
is  found  in  Siberia. 

GROTBS'QUB  (Fr.\  in  the  Fine  Arts,  a 
term  applied  to  a  combination  of  capricious 
ornaments,  consisting  of  figures,  animals, 
leaves,  &c.,  which,  as  a  whole,  have  no  ex- 
istence In  natiire.  *The  true  grotesque 
(says  Mr.  Ruskin),  being  the  expression  of 
the  repose  or  play  of  a  seiriotu  mind,  there  is 
a  false  grotesque  opposed  to  it,  which  is  the 
fuU  exertion  of  a  frivolous  one.' In  Archi- 
tecture, artificial  grotto  work,  decorated 
with  shells,  rock,  Ac 

GROUND  (ffrund:  8ax.\  tn  Etching,  a 
composition  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
metal  to  be  etched,  to  prevent  the  nitric 
acid  from  eating  except  where  the  drawing 

has  been  made. In   Music,  the  name 

given  to  a  composition  in  which  the  bass, 
consisting  of  a  few  bars  of  independent 
notes,  is  continually  repeated  to  an  ever- 
varying  melody. In  Painting,  the  sur- 
face on  which  figures  or  other  objects  are 
represented. — Gbousd-iob,  ice  formed 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  running  water,  in  consequence  of 
the  ground  being  cooled  by  radiation,  below 

tbe  freesing  point  of  water. GBomro- 

rvT,  tbe  Oleehoma  Aederoeeo,  a  British  la* 
biate  plant Gbovvd-platks,  in  Archi- 
tecture, the  lower  portions  of  a  timber, 
which  receives  the  principal  and  other 

posts. Grouhd-plot,    the    ground    on 

which  a  building  Is  placed. — Groukd- 
RBXT,  rent  paid  for  the  privilege  of  building 
on  another  man's  ground,  and  generally  on  a 

long  lease. Gboukd-bwbll,  an  uuduU- 

tlon  of  tbe  ocean,  caused  by  a  distant  gale 
of  wind. — Gbodhd-tacklb,  in  ships,  tbe 
ropes,  &«.,  belonging  to  anchors. 

GROUND'SBL,  a  name  given  to  several 
wild  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Senedo, 
nat  ord.  CkfutposUte. 

GROUP  (groups:  Fr.\  In  Painting  and 
Sealptnre,  an  assemblage  of  figures  or  other 
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objects. Gboupuco  Ib  the  art  of  so  com- 

blulnff  and  balaucing  the  parts  as  to  pro- 
duce an  harmonious  effect. 

QROUSB,  the  name  of  several  species  of 
game  birds,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
TetraonldsB.  In  Britain  there  are  the 
wood-grouse,  or  capercaiUie,  the  black- 
grouse,  the  red  or  common  grouse,  and  the 
white-grouse,  or  ptarmigan.  They  are  shy, 
and  wild  birds  living  In  forests  or  on  moors. 

GRUB  (graban,  to  dig :  Sax.),  the  worm 
or  maggot  produced  from  a  beetle,  which 
afterwards  becomes  a  winged  insect. 

QRYh'LVB(LaL;  from  gruUoa,  literally 
a  small  pig ;  gnUizo^  I  grunt :  Or.),  in  Ento- 
mology, a  genus  of  saltatorial  orthoptera. 
Including  our  great  green  grasshopper 
GrpUuB  vindisaimtu. 

GUAI'AOUM  (gtiayaean:  Bpan.;  from 
hoaxaean:  Ind.),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
West  Indian  trees,  nat.  ord.  Zpgophyllacea, 
which  yield  a  resinous  matter  used  in  medl- 
ef  ne,  ealled  OuoiociiM. 

GUAN'AOO  {Peruv.\  the  local  name  of 
the  wildllama,  the  LUmml  gtumaeua  of  natu- 
ralists. It  Is  the  characteristic  quadruped 
of  the  plains  of  Patagonia.    [See  Llaka.] 

UUA'NO  (the  corrupted  Spanish  form  of 
a  native  Peruvian  word),  a  substance  which 
Is  found  iir  large  quantities  on  Islands  near 
the  oast  coast  of  South  America,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the  accumulated 
excrement  of  sea  birds  with  the  decayed 
bodies  of  seals,  flsh,  birds  &c ;  and  is  such 
an  excellent  manure,  that  It  forms  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  branch  of  commerce. 
The  value  of  different  guanos  depends  upon 
Ipe  quantities  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric 
Mid  they  respectively  contain.  Upwards  of 
S|p,000  tons  are  annually  imported  and  used 
(a  this  country. 

<|UARANT£E'  (garantU:  Fr.),  an  un- 
4«f!taking  or  engagement  by  a  third  party, 
tl\«|  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  or  tlie  eu- 
guNement  or  promise  of  another,  shall  be 
p^fprmed.  A  person  is  not  liable  on  a  spe- 
cial promise  In  the  nature  of  a  guarantee, 
nnfffs  a  written  sgreement  or  niemorau- 
duQi)  pf  such  promise  shall  be  signed  by  the 
pariv  making  the  promise,  or  some  person 
authorized  by  him.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
tlie  ^^nnderatUm  for  such  promise  should 
BPPW  in  writing,  or  be  capable  of  inference 
from  a  written  document. 

GU^RD,  NArriONAL,  of  France,  an 
Insttmtlon  devised  In  178)),  and  fully  or- 
gauivta  in  179L  It  was  raised  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  and  consisted  of  one  man  out 
of  every  twenty  citizens.  Its  staff  was 
dissolTfa  In  1785,  and  it  was  placed  under 
the  ooptroi  of  the  military  authorities. 
Under  (he  restoration,  it  was  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  choosing  Its  own  ofBcers, 
and  In  consequence  of  Its  demanding  the 
dlsmlfsal  of  the  ministry.  It  was  dissolved 
In  1817.— -IM PKBIAL  GUABD.  When  Napo- 
leon became  emperor,  in  1805,  he  augmented 
the  egnsular  guard,  which  then  consisted 
of  8900  infantry  and  2100  cavalry,  besides 
artlUonr  and  marines.  It  was  an  Institu- 
tion of  great  efficiency,  consisting  ex- 
clustvvlf  of  soldiers  who  had  served  four 
vearf  In  the  line,  or  of  those  who  had  be- 
lon9p4 1"  what  was  called  the  Young  Guard. 


In  1812,  both  guards  consisted  of  66,000 
men.  At  the  restoration,  the  soldiers  of 
the  young  guard  were  transferred  to  the 
line,  and  the  old  guard  was  formed  into 
regiments. 

GUARD' ANT  (gardant,  guarding :  Fr.),  in 
Heraldry,  having  the  face  turned  towards 
the  spectator,  as  it  were  in  a  iiosture  of  do- 
ffincA 

GUARDaAN  (gardien:  Fr.),  In  Law,  a 
person  charged  by  will  or  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  with  the  custody  of  such  persons 
as  are  Incapable  of  self-guidance,  and  espe- 
cially of  minors. — -Gdardias  ad  litem,  a 
l>erson  appointed  by  the  court  to  prosecute 
or  defend  a  suit  on  behalf  of  Infants. 

GUARI^SHIP.  a  vessel  of  war,  intended 
to  superintend  the  marine  affairs  of  a  har- 
bour or  river ;  to  take  care  that  the  ships 
not  In  commission  have  their  proper  watch- 
word duly  kept,  by  sending  her  guard-boats 
round  them  every  night;  and  to  recelw 
seamen  who  are  impressed  In  time  of  war. 

GUARDS  (gardes:  Fr.),  in  a  particular 
sense,  the  troops  that  are  designed  to  guard 
the  royal  person  and  palace,  and  which  con- 
sist both  of  horse  and  foot.  In  Britain  the 
household  troops  or  guards  consist  of  two 
regiments  of  life-guards,  the  royal  regiment 
of  horse-guards,  and  three  regiments  of 
foot-guards,  viz.  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream 
and  Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  The  actual  body- 
guard of  the  sovereign  on  ordinary  occasions 
consists  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  a  corps 
originally  established  by  Henry  VII.  in  1486. 
There  are  at  present  140  yeomen,  officered 
by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  an  ensign,  and 
four  exons.  The  captain  is  a  nobleman,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  ministry,  and  retires 

from  office  along  with  them. From  the 

earliest  times,  sovereigns  liave  had  a  body 
of  soldiers,  designed  e8i)eclally  to  defend 
their  i)erson8.  Alexander  the  Great  had  a 
corps  of  Argyraapidea  Or  sliver  shields ;  the 
Roman  emperors  had  their  Prcetorian 
guards ;  the  kings  of  France  had  their  <ScotcA 
and  afterwards  their  Sioiss  guards.  The  pope 
had,  and  continues  to  have,  Swiss  guards. 

GUA'YA,  American  trees  of  the  genus 
Psidium,  nat.  ord.  Myrtacece.  The  fruit  is 
round  like  an  apple,  with  a  pulpy  interior 
containing  many  seeds.  The  flavour  Is 
agreeable,  and  from  it  is  prepared  a  much 
esteemed  jelly. 

GUDG'EON  (jfOMJon:  Fr.),  a  well-known 
fresh-water  fish,  the  Qobio  fiuviatilia  of 
naturalists.  It  belongs  to  the  Cyprinidat, 
and  Is  distinguished  from  the  barl>el  by 
having  only  two  fllanicuts  or  barbules  at 
the  mouth,  and  by  having  no  strong  bony 
ray  at  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal  flu. 

GUE'BRES  (infidels  :  Pers.),  a  Persian 
sect,  who  still  worship  Are  as  an  emanation 
or  emblem  of  the  Defty.  A  colony  of  them 
has  been  long  established  at  Bombay  and 
other  parts  of  India,  and  has  attained  to 
riches  and  distinction :  these  are  termed 
Paraeea,  on  account  of  having  sprung  from 
the  Persians.  The  sacred  books  of  the 
Ouebres  are  termed  the  Zend  Aveeta, 

GUELDER  ROSE,  a  wild  British  shrub 
with  white  flowers  and  deciduous  leaves, 
the  Viburnum  opuliu  of  botanists,  nat.  ord. 
CaprifoUacece. 
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GUSLFB  or  OUELPHS,  the  name  of  a 
terally,  eomposfng  a  faction  formerly  In 
Italy,  whose  conteats  with  a  rival  faction, 
called  the  Ohibettnest  were  the  caase  of  much 
misery  and  bloodshed.  The  wars  of  the 
Ouelfa  and  Ghibelinea  became  a  struggle 
between  the  spiritual  and  secular  power. 
The  popes,  who  endeavoured  to  compel  the 
German  emperors  to  acknowledge  their  su- 
premacy, and  the  cities  of  Italy,  struggling 
for  independence  and  deliverance  from  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  these  same  emperors, 
formed  the  party  of  the  Gudfs.  Those  who 
favoured  the  emperors  were  called  Ghibe- 
linea. The  contests  of  the  Gnelfs  and  Ghi- 
belinea originated  in  a  German  feud  in  the 
Ifth  century.  The  dukes  of  Bavaria,  of 
the  great  house  of  Guelph,  canled  on  a  war 
against  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen,  one  of 
whose  castles,  WeibUngen,  gave  the  name 
of  Ghibelines  to  their  party.  When  the 
Bmperor  Frederic  I.,  the  head  of  the  latter. 
Invaded  Italy,  to  reassert  the  rights  of  the 
empire,  these  names  were  transplanted  into 
that  country.  In  the  14th  century,  the 
papal  see  was  removed  to  Avignon,  and, 
from  that  time,  the  original  principles  of 
thesefftctions  were  lost ;  but  they  disturbed 
Italy  until  near  the  end  of  the  I5th  cen- 
tury. 

GUILD  (ffUdan,  to  pay :  Sax.\  a  company, 
fraternity,  or  corporation,  associated  for 
some  commercial  purpose ;  of  which  every 
member  was  to  pay  something  towards  the 
common  expenses.  The  guilds  of  the  Anglct- 
Saxons,  unlike  those  of  more  modem  times, 
were  not  confined  to  mercantile  purposes. 
They  became  ultimately  so  powerful,  iq 
London  and  other  places,  that  admission 
into  them  was  necessary  as  a  qualification 
for  the  exercise  of  municipal  rights. 

GXTILD'HALL  ((^iMe,  a  corporation :  OerX 
the  chief  hall  of  the  city  of  London,  for 
holding  courts,  and  for  the  meeting  of  th^ 
lord-mayor  and  commonalty,  in  order  tq_ 
make  laws  &nd  ordinances  for  the  welfare 
and  regulation  of  thecity. —  GniLi>-^VNT8, 
rents  paid  to  the  crown  by  any  guild  or 
fraternity :  or  those  that  formerly  belonged 
to  religious  houses,  and  came  to  the  crown 
at  the  general  dissolution  of  monasteries. 

GXTIL'LOTINE,  an  instrument  of  public 
execution,  for  beheading  persoqs  at  one 
stroke ;  adopted  in  France  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  revolution,  and  still  employed 
in  France  when  capital  punishment  is  in- 
flicted. It  consists  of  a  heavy  knife,  guided 
in  its  descent  by  grooves.  The  InVentlpu 
of  this  decapitating  machine  has  been  erro- 
neously ascril)ed  toGulllotin,a  French  phy- 
sician. It  was  used  long  before  in  other 
places;  thus,  in  Italy,  for  beheading  per- 
sons of  noble  bl|:tb,  under  the  name  of 
Manuaja;  and  even  in  Scotland,  under  the 
name  uf  Maiden.  It  was  merely  proposed 
by  Guillotin,  and  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion, as  being  less  cruel  to  the  sufferer,  and 
less  ignominious  for  the  flimily  of  the  per- 
son executed ;  and  the  first  criminal  suf- 
fered by  it  at  the  Place  de  Orive,  May  27th, 
1792.  It  is  alsfi  a  vulgar  error,  that  Guil- 
lotin was  the  first  who  perished  by  it:  he 
survived  until  1814. 

GUIN'BA,  an  English  denomination  of 


money,  and  formerly  a  gold  coin  weighing 
118'7  grains,  first  coined  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Its  value  is  21s.  It  wns  so  called 
because  it  was  made  from  gold  that  was 
brought  from  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

GUIN'BA-FOWL,  the  Numida  MeUoQrie 
ot  ornithologists,  an  African  bird,  now 
common  in  Europe,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  QraiUna.  It  is  similar  in  Its  habits 
to  our  domestic  poultry.  Its  colour  la  a 
dark  grey,  beautifully  variegated  with  amali 
white  spots.  Its  head  la  bare  of  feathers, 
and  covered  with  a  naked  bluish  akin ;  on  the 
top  is  a  calldus  conical  protuberance,  and 
on  each  aide  of  the  upper  mandible,  at  the 
base,  hangs  a  loose  wattle,  which,  in  the 
female,  is  red,  and  in  the  male  bluish.  It 
makes  a  harsh  unpleasant  cry. 

GUDfEA-PIG,  the  Oavia  Cobapa  of  Zoo- 
logists, a  beautiful  little  rodent  quadruped, 
a  native  of  South  America,  but  now  domes- 
ticated in  Europe.  It  is  seven  or  eight 
Inches  long,  and  of  a  white  colour,  varie- 
gated with  black  and  orange  spots. 

GUIN'EA-WORM.    [See  FiL ASIA.} 

GUITAR'  (ffuitare:  Fr.;  from  eUhara^  a 
lute :  £at),  a  musical  stringed  instrument, 
rather  larger  than  a  violin,  and  played  with 
the  fingers.  It  is  much  used  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  particularly  in  the  former  country, 
where  there  are  few,  even  of  the  labouring 
claas,  who  do  not  amuae  themselves  with  it. 

GULES  (cftMute,  the  mouth  :  Fr.\  in  He- 
raldry, the  red  colour  equivalent  to  ruby, 
among  the  precious  stones,  and  Mars  among 
planets.  It  is  represented  by  vertical  llnea 
in  engraving. 

GULF  {gol/e :  Fr.\  in  Geography,  a  broad 
capacious  bay,  whIcJi,  when  very  extensive, 
takes  the  name  pf  a  sea;  as,  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  which  is  also  called  the  Adriatic  sea. 
A  (ru{^  and  a  toy  differ  only  in  extent ;  we  ap- 
ply bay  to  a  large  or  small  recess  of  the  sea, 
but  gt^lf  is  applied  only  to  a  large  extent  of 

water. It  also  means  a  deep  cavity  in  the 

earth,  and  a  whirlpool. 

GULF-STREAM,  a  current  of  warm  water, 
which  issues  from  the  basin  of  theMexImn 
gulf  and  Caribbean  sea,  doubles  the  south- 
ern cape  of  Florida,  and  takes  a  north-east- 
em  direction,  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with 
the  American  coast.  It  touches  the  southern 
borders  of  the  great  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, and  gradually  diffuses  Itself  until  it  Is 
lost  In  the  l^orth  Atlantic.  At  first  the 
waters  are  Intensely  blue,  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  85°  F.,  and  have  a  velocity  of  four 
miles  an  hour.  T4ie  dampness  of  our  climate, 
and  its  winter  mildness  compared  with 
North  America  in  a  corresponding  latitude, 
are  owing  to  the  Gulf-stream.  Much  hns 
been  written  i|a  to  the  theory  of  this  flow  nf 
water,  but  no  suggestion  of  a  cause  has  yet 
commanded  universal  assent. 

GUN'-OOTTON,  the  pyroxilin  or  trlnitro- 
cellulose  of  chemists,  is  a  highly  Inflamma- 
ble apd  explosive  substance,  discovered  by 
SchOnbein.  It  is  a  compound  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  is  obtained  by 
ateeping  clean  cotton  wool  in  a  mixture  of 
the  strongest  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  in 
equal  proportions;  and  then  thoroughly 
washing  and  cautiously  drying  It  at  a  teni- 
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little  dnetlle;  It  swells  considerably  In 
water,  partially  dissolving,  and  forming  a 
▼ery  thick  mucilage. 

tiUN,  a  flre-arm,  or  weapon  of  offence, 
Invented  in  the  14tta  centnry .  The  term  in- 
clndes  everything  that  forcibly  discharges 
a  ball,  shot,  &e.,  through  a  cylindrical 
barrel,  by  means  of  gunpowder,  except  the 
pistol  and  mortar.  The  larger  species  of 
guns  are  called  cannon,  and  thesmaller  mus- 
kets, carbines,  fowling-pieces,  &c  Cannon 
were  used  at  the  battle  of  Cressy  In  1346, 
and  perhaps  three  years  earlier  at  the 
battle  of  Algesiras.  But  there  is  a  piece  of 
ordnance  at  Amberg  in  Germany,  inscribed 
with  the  year  1303.  Gnns  were  originally 
made  of  Iron  bars  united  together,  and 
strengthened  with  Iron  hoops  ;  an  example 
of  which  is  still  pnnerved  In  the  Tower  of 
London.  They  were  at  first  fired  with 
a  match,  or  sparks  produced  by  the 
revolution  of  a  steel  wheel,  and  were  so 
heavy  that  the  soldiers  were  provided  with 
rests  to  support  them.  Muskets  with  rests 
wore  used  so  lately  as  the  civil  wars  In  the 
time  of  Oharles  L  About  the  middle  of  the 
last  centnry  the  troops  throughout  Europe 
were  armed  with  firelocks,  which  until 
lately  were  fnmlshed  with  flints.  Every 
gun  is  required  by  act  of  parliament  to  be 
tested  before  being  sold.  Gannon  were 
originally  very  long  in  the  bore,  and  large 
charges  were  used  with  them ;  but  the 
experiments  of  Robins  and  others  showed 
that  neither  is  necessary.  The  best  length 
has  been  found  to  be  17  calibres,  but  In  the 
English  service  the  regulation  length  is 
14.  In  battery  guns,  whatever  the  total 
length  of  the  gun,  a  certain  length  is  neces- 
sary In  front  of  the  trunnions;  for  the 
embrasures  of  earth  from  which  they  are 
generally  fired  would  be  shattered  if  the 
muzzles  did  nut  project  beyond  them.  For 
a  similar  reason  navy  guns  must  project 
to  a  certain  distance  beyond  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  The  art  of  constructing  guns  is  in 
a  state  of  transition,  new  forms  of  artillery 
being  likely  to  supplant  the  old.  Of  these 
new  forms  the  Arvulrong  ffvn  Is  at  present 
In  the  highest  favour.  This  gun  is 
strengthened  by,  or  built  up  of,  superim- 
posed rings  or  hollow  cylinders,  each 
grasping  those  within.  In  America  the 
Dahlgren  gun  (named  from  Its  inventor), 
has  iKsen  much  employed.  It  is  constructed 
liae  an  ordinary  cannon  except  that  it  is 
mHde  very  thick  at  the  breech,  whence  It 
tapers  down  sharply  to  less  than  the  usual 
fize. 

GUN-METAL,  a  hard  alloy  composed  of 
90  per  cent,  of  copper,  nearly  10  per  rent,  of 
zinc,  and  a  minntc  quantity  of  tin,  cm- 
ployed  for  parts  of  apparatus  where  there  is 
mnch  friction. 

GUN'NBRT,  the  science  of  nsing  artll- 
frry  judiciously,  and*  with  the  greatest 
effect.  Besides  an  accurate  acquaintance 
«rith  the  management  of  ordnance  of  all 
liinds,  the  charge  and  angle  of  elevation 
necessary  fur  different  distances,  ftc^,  the 
artillerist  must  be  practically  skilled  In 
throwing  np  batteries  and  other  field- 
works  ;  Tie  must  understand  mathematics 
pnrttmlarly  the  doctrine  of  curves,  to  cal- 


culate the  path  of  the  balls)  and  mecbanica 
[See  Pbojsctilkb.] 

OUNirr  BAGS,  employed  for  bringing 
rice  to  this  eoautry  from  the  east,  are  made 
from  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  called  by 
botanists  Corcharua  eapnUaris,  nat.  ord. 
J*Uiaee<B. 

OUN'POWDER,  a  compound  of  about  78 
parts  saltpetre,  12  charcoal,  and  10  sulphnr. 
The  Ingredients  must  be  quite  pure,  separ 
rately  reduced  to  powder,  thoroughly  mixed, 
moistened,  and  formed  into  a  cake,  which 
is  afterwards  broken  up,  granulated  or 
corned,  dried,  and  polished  by  attrition. 
The  violence  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder 
is  due  to  the  sudden  and  abundant  produce 
tion  of  gases  which  are  expiinded  by  the 
Intense  neat.  It  Is  supposed  that  at  the 
moment  of  explosion  the  heated  gases 
occupy  at  least  2000  times  the  space  of  the 
powder.  The  gases  produced  are  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen,  along  with  sniphuret  of 
potassium,  which  gives  rise  to  the  white 
smoke  that  follows  the  explosion.  S8  grs. 
of  gunpowder,  confined  In  a  cylindrical 
space  which  It  just  filled,  was  found  to  exert 
a  force  of  more  than  400,000  lbs.  Gunpowder 
was  known  In  Europe  in  the  13th  centnry, 
and  to  the  Chinese  long  before. 

GUNTEIfS  CHAIN,  in  Mensuration,  the 
chain  commonly  used  In  measuring  or  sur- 
veying land,  so  called  from  the  Inventor. 
It  is  66  feet  In  length,  and  Is  divided  Into 
100  links  of  7*92  Inches  each  ;  consequently 
an  acre  of  land  is  equal  to  10  square  chains. 
And  as  there  are  100,000  square  links  In  an 
acre,  the  contents  of  a  field  made  np  in 
square  links  is  changed  into  acres  merely 
by  moving  the  decimal  point  five  pUces  to 
the  left — GuKTKR's  LniB,  a  logarlthmlo 
line,  usually  graduated  upon  scales,  sectors, 
&c  The  numbers  are  generally  drawn  on 
two  separate  rulers,  sliding  against  each 
other ;  and  It  enables  us  to  perform  multi- 
plication and  division  instrumentally,  as  a 
table  of  logarithms  does  arithmetically. 

It  is  very  useful  In  rongb  calculations. 

GiTSTKE's  QUADKANT,  the  Simplest  form  of 
a  quadrant.  It  is  provided  with  two  sight- 
holes,  and  a  string  with  a  bob  of  lead ;  and  Is 
used  for  roughly  measuring  vertical  angles : 
also,  fur  finding  the  hour  of  the  day,  the 
aun's  azimuth,  and  solving  other  common 
problems  of  the  sphere.  Tlie  face  of  this 
quadrant  is  also  provided  with  useful  scales 
and  tables. 

GUNTER'S  SCALE,  gOTierally  called  by 
seamen  Ounier,  is  a  large  plain  scale  having 
various  lines  of  numbers  engraved  on  it, 
by  means  of  which  questions  in  navigation 
arc  solved  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  The 
natural  lines  are  on  one  side  nf  the  scale, 
and  the  corresponding  logarithms  on  the 
other. 

GU  NTT  ALE,  the  uppermost  wale  of  a 
ship,  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches 
on  cither  side  from  the  quarter-deck  to 
the  forecastle,  being  the  nppermo^t  bend, 
which  finishes  the  upper  works  of  the  huIL 
The  bulwark  is  above  this. 

GUR'NARD  {gaiimal:  Fr.\the  rjme  of 
several  acanthopteryglous  Ashes,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Trigla,  The  head  has  a 
peculiar  aspect,hcingfour-s1ded  and  encased 
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In  bone.  Several  speclca  have  been  taken 
on  onr  coasts. 

GUSTO  (taste :  nal).  This  word  Is  nsed 
flgruratively  for  irdeUeetiuU  UuU. 

GUT  (JMitta/en:  Germ.)^  the  Intestinal 
canal  of  an  animal.  It  extends  with  many 
circnmrolutions  from  the  pyloms  to  the 
rent,  is  composed  of  three  coats,  and  is 
attadied  to  the  body  by  a  merabmne  called 
the  mesentery.  The  thin  and  small  portions 
are  called  by  anatomists  the  dttodemtm,  the 
fZttim,  and  the  jf^funvm :  the  Uirge  and  thick, 
the  etBCum,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum.  By 
means  of  this  canal,  the  undigested  and 
nnabsorbed  parts  of  food  are  conveyed  from 
the  stomach  and  discharged.  8%Uewom 
Out,  used  by  anglers,  is  obtained  by  placing 
the  silkworm  In  vinegar  after  it  has  left  off 
feeding  and  is  preparing  to  spin  its  cocoon. 
After  macerating  about  three  weeks,  the 
worm  is  broken  across  over  the  silk  bag. 
which  is  then  gently  extended  until  it  is  of 
the  proper  thickness.  When  this  is  dried  it 
forms  the  gnt. 

OUTTA  PBR'CHA,a8nbstance  contained 
In  the  sap  of  a  tree  40  or  70  feet  high,  he- 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Sapotaeea 
ilwiuutdra  OuUa),  abounding  in  the  island 
of  Singapore  and  in  the  Malsyan  peninsula, 
especially  in  Borneo.  It  appears  to  separate 
from  the  juice  or  sap  of  the  tree  in  the  same 
way  as  india-rubber ;  and  its  general  pro- 
perties with  regard  to  solvents  and  to  the 
products  of  destructive  distillation  re- 
semble those  of  caoutchouc.  The  first 
sample  of  gntta  percha  was  brought  to 
England  in  1843.  Since  that  period  the 
gum  of  this  obscure  plant  has  been  manu- 
factured by  Bumpean  ingenuity  into  an  in- 
credible variety  of  useful  articles.  In  fact, 
it  takes  upon  itself  all  shapes,  in  obedience 
to  the  skill  of  man ;  and  its  adaptability  to 
all  climates,  its  impenetrable  and  enduring 
qualities,  will  cause  it  to  be  employed  In 
almost  every  department  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures. When  immersed  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes In  water  above  160°  Fahr.,  It  becomes 
soft  andplastic,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
moulded  to  any  shape,  which  it  retains  on 
cooling.  It  resists  water,  damp,  and  all  the 
causes  which  produce  fermentation.  It  is 
not  acted  upon  by  caustic  aAd  concentrated 
alkaline  solutions,  nor  those  of  the  vege- 
table and  mineral  adds.  Weak  alco- 
holic liquors  do  not  affect  it :  even  bran- 
dy dissolves  but  a  trace  of  it.  Olive-oil 
dissolves  none  of  It  while  cold,  and  very 
little  when  hot.  Sulphuric,  muriatic,  and 
nitric  acids  attack  It  when  they  are  con- 
centrated, particularly  the  last.  About 
SO,000  cwts.  of  gutta  percha  are  annually 
Imported. 

OUTTA  SERE'NA  (the  drop  terme  of 
Milton :  Lat),  or  Ailaubobis,  which  see.  a 
disease  In  the  retina  of  the  eye,  which  de* 
prives  the  patient  of  his  sight.  The  sensi- 
bility of  the  retina,  or  optic  nerve,  is  either 
wholly  or  partially  lost.  Sometimes  it 
effects  only  one  half  the  eye ;  sometimes  it 
to  Intermittent. 

GUT  (from  guids\  In  Marine  language, 
a  larm  slack  rope, extending  from  the  lieau 
of  l]M  mainmast  to  that  of  the  foremast,  to 
sustain  a  tai*Jile  for  loading  or  unloading. 


Also,  a  rope  used  to  keep  a  heavy  body 
steady  while  hoisting  or  lowering. 

OTMNA'SIUM  (gumtuuion,  from  giannoSf 
naked :  Or.),  In  Grecian  Antiquity,  the  name 
given  by  the  Spartans  to  the  public  building 
where  the  young  men,  naked,  exercised 
themselves  In  leaping,  running,  throwing 
the  discus  and  spear,  wrestling,  dec.  Gym- 
nasia were  afterwards  very  common  in  all 
parts  of  Greece;  ard  were  imitated, aug- 
raentcd  and  Improved,  at  Rome.  They 
were  not  single  ediflces,  but  a  collection 
of  buildings  united ;  being  so  capacious 
as  to  hold  many  thousands  of  people  at  once, 
and  having  room  enough  for  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  the  professors  of  all  other 
sciences,  to  read  their  lectures,  and  for 
wrestlers,  dancers,  Ac,  to  exercise  at  the 
same  time  without  the  least  mutual  dis- 
turbance or  Interruption.  Two  of  those  at 
Athens,  the  Lyceum  and  Academy,  were 
respectively  rendered  famous  by  the  lee 
tures  of  Aristotle  and  Plato. 

OTMNASTIGS  (gumnastikoa,  relating  to 
bodily  exercises:  Or.),  the  art  of  practis- 
ing the  several  bodily  exercises,  as  wrest- 
ling, running,  fencing,  dancing,  &e.  These 
were  considered  of  the  highest  Importance 
In  Greece,  but  at  Rome  they  were  exercised 
only  by  mercenary  athletes.  Modern  gym- 
nastics are  Intended  cJiiefly  for  the  preser- 
vation and  promotion  of  health. 

GTMNOS'OPHISTS  (gumnotopMstai :  fr. 
ffumnos,  naked ;  and  sophitUBf  a  philoso- 
pher: dr.),  a  sect  of  Indian  philosophers 
who  went  barefooted,  and  almost  In  a  state 
of  nudity,  living  In  the  woods  and  on 
mountains,  and  subsisting  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  They  never  drank 
wine;  maintained  a  life  of  celibacy;  and 
believed  In  the  transmigration  of  the  soul. 
There  was  a  sect,  of  the  same  name.  In 
Africa,  who  differed  from  the  others  In 
living  as  anchorites. 

GTMNOSPER'MOUS  (gumnoB,  naked ; 
and  merma,  seed :  Or.),  In  Botany,  having 
naked  seeds,  or  seeds  not  enclosed  In  a  cap- 
sule or  other  vessel.  Amongst  the  Cent- 
/era  and  OyeadaceeB,  the  seeds  are  ferti- 
lized by  the  direct  application  of  the  pollen 
to  them,  and  hence  these  orders  have  been 
placed  in  an  alliance  called  OymoapemuB  or 
Oymnogena. 

GTMNOTUS  (gumnohu,  bare-backed: 
from  ffumnos,  naked :  and  notos,  the  back : 
Or.).   [See  Elkotrioal  Eel.] 

QTS/ECETJyL  (gunaikeion,  belonging  to 
women :  Or.,  or  OytuBecnUes),  amongst  the 
ancient  Greeks  the  apartmmt  of  the  women, 
a  separate  portion  of  the  house,  where 
they  employed  themselves  In  spinning, 
weaving,  and  needlework.  The  men's  part 
of  the  house  was  termed  AdrowUis  iaiiUbro$, 
of  a  man  :  Or,). 

GTN.fiOOO'RACT  (gvnaikos,  of  a  woman ; 
and  kratos,  power :  Or.),  a  state  In  which 
women  are  allowed  t^o  govern.  The  term  la 
used  in  contradistinction  fror%  the  8aHt 
law,  by  which  females  are  excraded  from 
the  throne  In  some  European  statea. 

GTN.£CON'OMI  (gunaikorumoi :  from 
ffuM,  a  woman ;  and  oitonomot,  a  manager: 
Or.),  certain  magistrates  amongst  the  Athe 
nians,  who  bad  charge  of  the  Interests  of 
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the  women,  and  imnlshed  meli  as  forsook 
the  line  at  propriety  and  modesty.  A  list 
of  sneh  as  had  been  fined  was  put  up  by 
them  npon  a  palm-tree  In  the  Ceramieua. 
The  gyiuoeonomi  were  ten  In  number,  and 
differed  from  the  gynaeoeotmi ;  for  the  for- 
mer were  inspectors  of  manners,  the  latter 
of  dress. 

GTNAIT'DRIA  {gwni,  a  female ;  and  onfr, 
a  male :  Or.)^  the  20th  class  of  the  Llnniean 
system  of  plants.  Its  characteristic  is, 
harlng  the  stamens,  style,  and  stigma,  con- 
solidated Into  a  body  called  a  column.  It 
consists  diiefly  of  plants  termed  oreM- 
dactouM. 

GTP'SUM  Ufuptoa :  Gr.),  a  mineral  known 
as  ndphate  of  lime,  alabaster,  ttlenite,  satin 
spar,  (TVPSf  and  plaster  of  Paris.  When  It 
is  carefully  homed.  It  loses  Its  water  of 
composition,  and  forms  the  well-known 
plaster  cf  Paris,  The  transparent  yarieties 
of  gypsum  are  termed  selenite;  the  mas- 
sive alabaster;  and  the  fibrous,  satin 
spar,  A  species  fonnd  in  small  peariy 
scales  is  termed  sehoMmkalk.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  stucco  ornaments,  plaster  of 
I*aris,  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence 
of  cream.  Is  used,  and  during  oonsolldatiun 
expands  Into  the  finest  lines  of  the  mould, 
so  as  to  gire  a  sharp  and  fai  thf nl  Impression. 


GT'RFALOON  (mft,  a  vulture :  Oer. ;  and 
/aieon),  the  common  came  of  the  Falee 
Islandieus,  the  largest  of  the  falcons 
breeding  in  these  islands.  It  was  formerly 
much  prized  by  persons  devoted  to  faleonry, 
and  large  sums  were  paid  for  specimens 
procured  In  Iceland,  which  were  thought 
superior  to  others. 

GTniTfTTS  (ffwrinos,  from  gturaSt  round : 
Or.\  a  genns  of  aquatic  beetles,  the  type  of 
which  is  the  whirligig  or  water-beetle. 
They  nsoally  employ  themselves  in  run- 
ning round  and  round  in  romiiany,  on  the 
surface  of  a  piece  of  water.  When  dia^ 
turbed  they  dart  nnder  water,  earrying  with 
them  a  small  bubble  of  air. 

GT'ROSCOPB  (guros,  round ;  and  seopsot  I 
see :  Or.),  an  instrument  invented  by  M.  Pon- 
cault  for  proving  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
about  its  axis.  Its  principle  depends  npon 
the  powerful  resistance  which  a  rapidly 
revolving  heavy  body  opposes  to  a  change 
of  position  In  its  axis  of  rotation.  A  disc 
of  metal,  with  a  heavy  clrcumferaioe  sus- 
pended in  a  particular  way.  Is  set  In  rapid 
rotation  in  a  given  plane.  If  the  instrument 
he  carefully  constructed  the  motion  may  be 
kept  up  long  enough  to  show  pheno- 
mena which  can  only  be  explained  by 
assuming  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 


H 


H,  the  eighth  letter  and  sixth  consonant 
of  the  English  alphabet.  Until  about  the 
6th  century  before  cairist  the  letter  H  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  the  aspirate ; 
it  was  afterwards  their  capital  «  long,  the 
aspirate  being  indicated  by  (' ) :  but  It  was 
retained  by  the  Latins,  who,  however,  wrote 
several  words  with  and  without  it  indiffe- 
rently: thus,  amspex  and  haruspex,  ontutus 
and  honustus,  itc;  and,  in  borrowing  words 
from  the  Greek,  they  often  changed  the  A 
Into  s :  thus,  sex,  from  hex,  six  ;  Mrpo,  from 
herpo,  I  creep,  &c  In  English  words,  h  is 
sometimes  mute,  as  in  honour,  honest;  also 
when  united  with  g,  as  In  right,  fight, 
brought.  In  v>hi€h,  what,  and  some  other 
words  where  it  follows  v,  it  is  sounded 
before  It,  hwich,  hwai,  &c.  H,  among  the 
Greeks,  as  a  numeral,  signified  eight.  As  an 
abbreviation,  among  the  Bomans,  it  signi- 
lled  homo,  hceres,  hora,  &c. ;  and  for  L.L.  In 
HjB.,  a  sestertitis.  This  being  libra  Ubra 
semis  (two  pounds  and  a  half,  or,  as  they 
were  termed  two  asses  and  a  h^f),  would 
be  represented  in  full  by  L.L.8. ;  but  it  was 
shortened  into  H.S.  This  use  of  the  letter 
his  universal  among- ancient  Latin  writers, 
when  speaking  of  Roman  money  [see  8xs- 
TBHTiUB].  As  a  numeral,  they  used  it  for  300, 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  for  200,ooa  With 
OS  It  Is  an  abbreviation  for  Hanover.*— 
a.O.H.  Grand  Cross  of  Eanower.  For  He- 
tirn :— A.H.  Anno  Hegira  (the  year  of  the 
4eglra.)  For  his  or  her .— H  Jff  S.  Bis  or 


Her   Majtstifs    Ship.     For    Aoly:— H.R.B. 

Holy  Boman  Empire,  Ac In  Music,  H  la 

the  seventh  degree  In  the  diatonic  scale, 
and  the  twelfth  in  the  diromatlo. 

HA'BBAS  00RTU8  (you  are  to  have  the 
body  :  LaD,  in  Law,  the  title  of  a  writ,  of 
whir-h  there  are  several  kinds  i— Habeas  cor- 
pus ad  respondendum,  you  are  to  bring  up 
the  person  to  answer:  Lat.),  to  remove  a 
prisoner  confined  by  the  process  of  an 
inferior  court,  in  order  to  charge  him  with 
a  new  action  in  a  higher.  Habeas  corpus 
ad  faciendum,  subjiciendum,  et  recipiendum 
(you  are  to  jnroduce  the  body,  to  do,  submit, 
and  receive  whatever  the  court  shall  direct), 
a  writ  directed  to  a  person  detaining  an- 
other, and  a  great  safeguard  against  unjust 
imprisonment  or  delay  of  trlaL  Blackstone 
considers  it  the  grand  Palladium  of  the 
lilierty  of  the  subject.  The  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  the  glory  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion :  It  not  only  protects  the  citizen  from 
unlawful  imprisonment  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  civil  officers  of  the  government,  bat 
also  against  groundless  arrests  at  the  suit 
or  instigation  of  individuals.  The  right, 
however,  has  been  suspended  by  the  legis- 
lature in  times  when  it  seemed  desirable  to 
clothe  the  executive  with  an  extraordinary 
power,  as  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  ot 
choosing  adictator  in  emergencies  in  which 
the  commonwealth  was  in  ofanger. 

HABBN'DDM  (to  have :  LaL),  in  Law,  that 
clanae  in  a  deed  of  conveyanoe  whlidi  sets 
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forth  the  estate  Intended  to  be  granted  In 
the  lands,  &c.  conveyed.  It  begins  *  to  have 
and  to  hold.' 

HAB'BROBON  (JfV.).    [See  Haubbak.] 

HAB'IT  (habiUta:  LoL),  In  Pliilosophy, 
an  aptitude  or  disposition  either  of  mind 
or  body,  acqnlred  by  a  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  act:  thus,  virtue  is  called  a 
habit  of  the  mind ;  strength,-  a  habit  of  the 

body Habit,  in  Medicine,  denotes  the 

settled  constitution  of  the  body ;  also  a  par- 
ticular state  formed  by  nature,  or  induced 

by  extraneous  circumstances. Habit,  in 

Natural  History,  signiflics  the  general  form 
and  appearance  of  an  animal  or  plant. 

HAB'ITAT  (it  inhabits :  LaL),  in  Botany, 
the  nature  of  the  places  where  a  plant  is 
found,  on  a  mountain,  in  a  mandi,  by  the 
sea-shore,  and  so  on. 

HAC'KLB  (heekel:  Oer.),  a  tool  with 
which  flax  and  hemp  are  dressed.  It  con- 
sists of  long  iron  teeth,  regularly  set  in  a 
piece  of  board ;  being,  in  fact,  a  large  kind 
of  card. 

HAD'DOCK  ihadot:  Fr.),  a  malacoptery- 
glous  fish,  nearly  allied  to  the  cod ;  the 
Oadtta  cBoWlnut  of  ichthyologists.  It  has 
a  long  body,  the  upper  part  of  a  dusky 
brown  colour,  and  the  belly  of  a  silvery 
hue.  It  is  found  in  vast  shoals  in  the 
northern  seas,  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  &c. ;  and  is  a  luost  valuable  article 
of  food. 

H A'DES  (a,  not ;  and  eidOf  I  see :  Or.\  in 
Mythology,  the  abode  of  the  dead. 

HA'DING,  in  Mining,  the  direction  of  a 
slip  or  fault.  The  deviation  of  a  mineral 
vein  from  the  vertical  is  called  its  hade, 

HADJBE,  amongst  the  Mahometans  a 
pilgrim  who  has  visited  the  prophet's  tomb 
at  Mecca. 

HAD'LET*S  QUAD'RANT,  an  Instru- 
ment founded  on  the  laws  of  reflection, 
and  which  enables  the  mariner,  however 
unsteady  the  ship  may  be,  to  take  the  alti- 
tude of  the  sun,  &c  Though  termed  a 
quadrant  because  it  can  measure  arcs  of 
90°,  its  arch  is  only  the  eighth  part  of  a 
circle. 

HJEMATITB  (aima,  blood:  €hr.\  In  an 
extremely  rich  and  flue  iron  ore,  the  native 
oxide.  It  is  very  ponderous,  and  is  either 
of  a  pale  red,  a  deeper  red,  or  a  bluish 
colour ;  is  usually  of  a  very  glossy  surface, 
and,  when  broken,  of  a  line  and  regularly 
striated  texture,  the  strias  converging  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  body,  and  the  masses 
naturally  breaking  Into  fragments  of  a  broad 
base  and  pointed  end,  appearing  somewhat 
pyramidal. 

HiEMAT'OCELE  (aima,  blood ;  and  Jblll, 
a  hernia:  Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  hernia  from 
extravasation  of  blood. 

EL£M'0RRHA6B  (aifiuvrfto^a :  from 
aima,  blood  ;  and  rhlffuutni,l  break :  Or.), a 
flax  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body.  It 
may  arise  from  a  full  state  of  the  vessels, 
or  plethora,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  active 
hoBmorrha^e  ;  or  from  a  debilitated  state  of 
the  vessels  or  system  generally,  when  it  is 
termed  paasive  hamerrhage, 

H.S2rORRHOIDS  taimorrkois:  from 
aitna,  blood;  and  rheo,  I  flow:  Or.),  in 
Medicine^  tumours  of  the  Iwuiwrholdai 


veins,  or  veins  of  the  rectum,  eonstltutinf 
the  disease  called  pilee,  and  very  often  ac- 
companied with  a  flow  of  blood. 

HAGIOG'RAPHT  {hagios,  holy;  and 
grapMLA  description :  Or.),  the  Holy  Scrip-  I 
ture.  The  term  has  been  applied  also  to  the  ! 
histories  or  legends  tenned  the  lives  of  the 
saints.  The  Jews  divide  the  books  of  the 
Scriptures  into  three  parts  :  — the  Law, 
which  is  contained  in  the  first  five  books  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  Prophets,  or  Nevim: 
and  the  Cetuvim,  or  writitige,  by  way  of 
eminence.  The  latter  class,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Bagiographai,  comprehends  the 
books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiab,  Ruth,  Esther,  Chronicles, 
Canticles,  Lamentations,  and  Bcdesiastes. 

HAIL  (hagel:  Oer.),  a  meteor  which  oc- 
curs chiefly  in  spring  and  summer,  is  often 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
always  by  electrical  phenomena.  Hailstones 
generally  consist  of  a  porous  mass  like 
frozen  snow,  surrounded  by  layers  of  ice. 
Their  form  is  exceedingly  varied,  but  is 
generally  roundish :  they  are  usually  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  but  they 
occasionally  weigh  nine  or  ten  ounces. 
They  Sometimes  fall  with  great  velocity, 
and  not  unfrequently  do  considerable  mis- 
chief to  the  glass  of  windows^  and  even  to 
the  growing  crops.  Many  explanatloua 
have  been  given  of  the  formation  of  hail; 
it  is  most  probably  an  aggregation  of  small 
particles  of  moisture  frozen  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air,  and  increased  during 
descent  by  freezing  rain.  Hall  occasionally 
falls  with  such  violence  as  to  kill  large 
numbers  of  animals.  Deer,  cattle,  and 
ostriches  have  been  killed  in  numbers  by 
hail  storms  in  South  America. 

HAIR  {haar:  Oer.),  the  characteristic 
covering  of  the  mammiferous  class  of  ani- 
mals. Hairs  originate  in  a  follicle,  formed 
in  the  substance  of  the  true  skin.  They 
are  allied  in  structure  to  the  epidermis.  At 
the  base  of  each  there  is  a  bulbous  enlarge- 
ment ;  the  interior  of  which  consists  of  a 
soft  substance,  called  pulp.  The  hair  is 
increased  by  the  contlniJtal  supply  of  pulp  in 
the  follicle,  and  its  conversion  into  the  sut>- 
stance  of  hair  as  it  issues  tlirongh  the  neck 
of  the  follicle,  ualrs  consist  of  a  cortical 
material  of  a  homy  texture  wid  a  pith-like 
interior.  In  the  human  hair  the  cortical 
part  is  transversely  striated.  The  hairs  of 
the  bat  tribe  bear  rings  of  small  spines,  and 
hence  are  frequently  mounted  as  micro- 
scopic objects.  Bristles,  fur,  and  wool,  are 
all  modilk»tion8  of  hair.  Some  kinds  of 
hair,  as  the  hiliman,  &&,  are  perennial  and 
grow  continuously ;  others  are  ahed  at  pai^ 
ticular  seasons.  Many  kinds  of  animals 
have  two  species  of  hair,  a  fine  and  a  coarse : 
it  is  one  of  the  processes  of  the  arts  to  re- 
move the  latter,  and  leave  the  former,  as  in 
seal  skin.  Hair  consists  chiefl^y  of  indurated 
albumen,  and  yields  some  gelatine  when 
boiled  with  water. — EAiB.Tn  Botany,  the 
down  or  hairlike  threads  on  the  surface  of 
plants. 

BAIR'-PBNOILS,  in  Painting,  are  oom< 
posed  of  very  flne  hairs,  obtained  from  the 
minever,  the  marten,  the  badger,  the  pole- 
cat, &c.,  which  are  mounted  in  a  quill  when 
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taey  are  sin  all  or  of  moderate  size,  but 
rheii  larger  than  a  qnfU  in  tin  tubes.  The 
nost  essential  qnalitjr  of  a  good  pencil  is  to 
orm  a  One  point,  so  that  all  the  hairs  may 
re  united  when  they  are  moistened  by 
Irawing  them  through  the  lips. 

HAIR'8-BRBADTH,  a  measure  of  length, 
Hiual  to  the  forty-eighth  part  of  an  inch. 

HAL'BBRD  (.hdUSbfirde:  Pr.),  an  offensive 
(reapon  somewhat  like  a  spear,  formerly 
airrled  by  a  body  of  men  called  halberdiers, 
tnd  more  ree^tly  by  the  sergeants  of  foot 
and  artillery. 

H  AL'CTON  (LaL ;  from  haOsHSn :  hals,  the 
sea ;  and  fnu>,  I  conceive  :  Gr.),  or  Kingfisher, 
the  alcedo  ispida  of  ornithologists,  a  Britislt 
bird  with  beautiful  plumage.  It  frequents 
the  neighbourhood  of  streams,  and  subsists 
on  small  flsh,  water^heetles,  and  leeches. 
The  name  halcyon  was  given  to  this  bird 
by  the  ancients,  as  the  female  was  supposed 
to  lay  her  eggs  in  nests,  on  rocks  near 
the  sea,  during  the  calm  weather,  aliout 
the  winter  solstice.  It  was  formerly  a  com- 
mon notion  (and  this  is  often  alluded  toby 
our  old  poets)  that  a  dead  bird,  suspended 
by  a  thread,  would  i)olnt  its  bill  to  the 

Inarter  whence  the  wind  blew. Halctox 
IAY8,  in  Antiquity,  seven  days  liefore,  and 
as  many  after,  the  winter  solstice ;  so  called 
from  the  halcyon  being  supposed  to  select 
that  period  for  incubation.  The  weather 
was  then  generally  remarkable  for  calmness, 
and  hence  halcyon  days  was  a  term  used  to 
express  days  of  '  peace  and  tranquillity.' 

HALF'-BLOOD,  in  Law,  relationship  by 
the  father's  or  mother's  side  only. 

HALP'-MOON,  In  Fortification,  an  out- 
work composed  of  two  faces,  forming  a 
salient  angle,  whose  gorge  Is  in  thefonn  of 
a  crescent  or  half-moon. 

HAL'IBUT  (hfiUbttUe:  Cfer.\  the  ntjfpo- 
glosstu  vulgaris  of  ichthyologists,  a  flat  fish 
allied  to  the  turbok  Both  eyes  are  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head.  It  grows  to  a  great 
size,  being  the  largest  of  the  Pleurmectidas 
or  flat-fish  family.  It  is  sometimes  seven 
feet  in  length,  and  occasionally  weighs 
400  Ib.s.  It  forms  ^n  article  of  food,  but  is 
coarse  and  dry. 

HALI6TI8  (haHos,  marine ;  out,  the  ear : 
Or.),  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
with  ear-shai^  shells,  perforated  with  a 
scries  of  holes.  One  species  of  ear  9^^'^  ^* 
the  Onn«r  of  the  Channel  Islands.  Other 
species  from  warm  seas  have  shells  that 
are  remarkable  for  the  pearly  Iridescence 
of  their  inner  surface. 

HALLELU'IAH  (praise  ye  the  Lord: 
Eob.),  a  doxology  derived  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and,  from  its  harmonious  softness, 
retained  by  us  without  translation. 

HAL'LIARD  {haulyard),  a  rope  or  tack|e 
tor  hoisting  or  lowering  a  sail,  signal,  ftc. 

HALLUCIN'ATION  (haUucinatio,  a  wan- 
dering of  the  mind:  Lot.),  In  Medicine, 
dys^Bstheaia,  erroneous  imagination.  Hair 
hicinaiiona  qf  the  sense*  arise  from  some 
defect  in  the  orgai^s  of  sense,  or  from  some 
unusual  circumstances  attending  the  ob- 
ject ;  and  they  are  soipetimes  symptomatic 
of  general  disease,  as  In  fevers,  liamaeal 
haUueinaiiona  arise  from  spnie  Imaginary 
or  mistaken  idea. 


HA'LO  (Lot.),  in  Natural  Philosophy,  a 
luminous  ring  or  eirde,  sometimes  white 
and  sometimes  coloured,  appearing  round 
the  body  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  when 
seen  through  a  thin  cloud  or  a  misty  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  of 
small  dimensions,  and  generally  oonalsts  of 
three  or  more  oonoentrlc  rings,  differently 
coloured,  and  presenting  appearances  si- 
milar to  the  phenomena  produced  with 
very  thin  pUtes  of  transparent  substances. 
These  are  usually  termed  eoroms  (crowns). 
The  second  kind,  or  haioa  properly  so  called, 
are  very  much  larger.  The  lunar  halo  is  a 
white  luminous  circle,  sometimes  having 
its  Inuer  edge  tinged  with  red.  But  the 
solar  halo  exhibits  colours  like  those  of 
the  rainbow,  though  not  so  vivid;  their 
Interior  is  red,  their  exterior  a  violet, 
which  gradually  blends  with  the  sky ;  some- 
times there  is  also  i^nott^er  much  larger 
and  concentric  halo,  the  colours  of  which 
are  fainter.  Corona  are  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  the  d^^lsctionof  light  in  passing 
small  watery  globules  si^pended  in  the 
atmosphere ;  and  halos  by  the  rttf'raeUon  of 
light  in  passing  through  small  transparent 
and  prismatic  crystals  of  ice  floating  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

H  AL'OOENB  (hols,  the  sea ;  and  ominao,  I 
produce;  Or.),  in  Chemistry,  those  sub- 
stances which  form  compounds  of  a  saline 
nature,  by  their  union  with  metals ;  as 
ehlartne,  Hidine,  Ac 

HAM'ADRYAD  (hamadruaa :  from  hanut, 
together  with  ;  and  drus,  an  oak :  Or,),  In 
the  Heathen  Mythology,  a  wood  nymph, 
supposed  to  live  and  die  with  the  tree  to 
which  it  was  attached. 

HAMMOCK  (hanuut :  JV.),  a  bed  used  at 
sea.  It  contains  the  mattress,  pillow,  ftc, 
and  consists  of  a  piece  of  hempen  cloth, 
six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  at  each 
end  of  which  are  fastened  several  small 
lines  meeting  in  an  iron  ring,  and  forming 
clews.  It  is  hoisted  to  Its  place  by  small 
ropes  termed  lanyards,  between  two  bat- 
tens or  screws  in  the  beams  of  the  deck. 

HAM'STER,  the  common  name  of  rodent 
animals  belonging  to  the  genus  Cfrieetus, 
and  the  family  of  rats.  The  C.  vulgaris 
abounds  In  the  sandy  regions  extending 
from  the  north  of  Germany  to  Siberia,  bur- 
rows out  apartments  of  great  extent,  and 
stores  in  th^m  great  quantities  of  gn^n. 
To  effect  this,  nature  has  provided  It  with 
cheek  pouches,  which  it  fills  In  the  culti- 
vated grounds,  and  empties  in  its  hole  by 
pressing  its  two  fore  paws  against  them. 
They  are  torpid  during  the  severity  of 
winter.    The  pole-cat  is  their  great  enemy. 

QAJN^'APER  {hanaperium,  a  hamper :  Mod. 
Lat),  a  common-law  offlce  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  which  has  been  abolished  and  its 
duties  transferred  elsewhere.  Writs  re- 
lating to  the  subject  were  anciently  de- 
posited there  in  hampers  or  wicker  baskets : 
hence  the  name.  Those  r^ating  to  the 
erown  were  kept  In  the  petty  or  little  bag, 
whence  the  name  of  another  oOlce. 

HAND  (Osr.),  in  J^nniomf,  a  member  of 
the  human  body,  which  Is  composed  of  S7 
bones,  vis.  the  eight  bones  of  the  Caspxta 
br  wrist,  the  H\  e  bones  of  the  Mbtaoarpus 
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forrolng  the  palm,  and  the  fourteen  bones 
or  Pmalasobs  of  the  Angers.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  hand  as  distinguished 
from  the  paw  of  a  quadruped  is,  that  the 
thumb  Is  opposable  to  the  other  flngers. 
Tlie  hand  of  the  quadrumana  has  also  this 

characteristics Havd.  in  the  mandge,  a 

measure  of  four  inches,  by  which  the  height 
of  a  horse  is  computed.  Also  the  parts  of 
a  horse,  as  the  fore  handttor  the  head,  neck, 
and  fore  quarters;  the  Mnd  hand,  which 
includes  the  rest.  It  also  denotes  the 
horseman's  hand  ;  as  the  tpur-kand,  whidi 
is  bis  right  hand;  and  the  bridle-hand, 
which  is  his  left  hand. Haho,  In  Heral- 
dry, is  termed  either  dexttr  (right)  or  einr 
itter  (left) ;  and  when  twme  in  the  escut- 
cheon. Is  supposed  to  symbolise  power, 
equity,  fidelity,  and  friendship. 

HANiyiCAP,  in  the  language  of  the  turf, 
a  race  in  which  the  horses  carry  weights 
in  proportion  to  their  ages  and  inrevlous 
performances. 

HAND'LING,  a  technical  expression 
amongst  painters  referring  to  the  me- 
rhanical  execution  of  a  picture.  The  hand- 
Jiiig  may  be  brtiad  and  free,  as  in  Rem- 
brandt's paintings,  or  delicate  and  laboured, 
as  In  I^eonardo  da  Vinci's,  or  finical,  as 
Carlo  Dolce's,  and  so  on. 

HAMiyPLAKT,  a  Mexican  shrub,  the 
Cheirogtemon  pkUanoides  of  botanists,  nat. 
oM.  StereuUaeea.  It  has  no  corolla:  the 
calyx  resembles  a  bathing  cap,  and  In  the 
middle  there  is  a  column  bearing  five 
curved  anthers  surrounding  a  curved  style. 
These  cause  the  fiowerto  have  some  resem- 
blance to  a  hand  with  long  claws.  The 
Mexicans  have  some  superstitious  notions 
connected  with  the  plant. 

HANJygPIKB,  a  strong  wooden  bar, 
nred  as  a  lever  to  move  the  windlass  and 
capstan  in  heaving  up  the  anpbor,  or  rais- 
ing any  weight  on  board  a  ship. 

HANSBAT'IO  {hanuet  an  association : 
TeuUt  pertaining  to  the  Hanse  towns  or 
to  their  confederacy.  The  Hanse  towns  In 
Germany  were  certain  commercial  cities 
which  associated  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce as  early  as  the  12th  century.  To  this 
confederacy  acceded  certain  commercial 
cities  In  Holland,  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  until  tl^ey  amounted,  at  one  time, 
to  eighty-five,  and  for  centuries  it  com- 
manded the  respect  and  defied  the  power  of 
kings.  Its  power,  though  still  very  formid- 
able, began  to  decline  from  the  middle  of 
the  16tb  century.  This,  however,  was  not 
owing  to  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  its 
leaders,  but  to  the  progress  of  that  improve- 
ment which  it  hsd  done  so  much  to  promote. 
The  clvilixatlon  which  had  been  at  first 
confined  to  the  cities,  gmdnally  extended 
over  the  oontiguops  country,  and  feudal 
anarchy  was  everywhere  superseded  by  a 
system  of  siibordination  and  the  progress 
of  the  arts.  At  present  It  only  consists  of 
the  cities  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bre- 
men 

HA  R'BOXTR  (.herkerg :  Dul),  aport,  haven, 
or  inlet  of  the  sea,  in  which  ships  can 
oioor,  and  be  sheltered  from  the  fury  of 
winds  and  a  heavy  sea. 

9ARD-A-I4BR,   iQ    aenmep's   langiwge. 


an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  lee 
side  of  the  ship,  to  tack  or  keep  her  head 

to  the  wind. Habi>-a-wiathbr,  an  order 

to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  weather  or  vrlnd- 

ward  side  of  the  ship. Hard-a-pobt,  an 

order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  larboard 

side. Hard-a-stabboard,  an  order  to 

put  the  helm  close  to  the  starboard  side. 

HARD'NESS  (heard,  firm :  Abb.),  one  of 
the  characters  by  which  minerals  are  des- 
cribed and  identified.  The  term,  however, 
does  not  refer  to  the  tenacity  by  which  the 
parts  are  held  together  when  struck  by  a 
bard  substance,  but  to  the  power  of  scratch- 
ing others,  or  the  liability  to  be  scratched, 
llius,  the  diamond  scratches  all  other  min- 
erals, but  is  scratched  by  none.  It  there- 
fore is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  scale  of 
hardness,  whilst  talc,  being  so  soft  that  It 
is  scratched  by  almost  every  other  mineral 
that  has  any  tenacity  at  all,  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale. 

HARIXWARB,  small  instruments  and 
utensils  manufactured  from  metals :  com- 
prising iron,  brass,  steel,  and  copper 
articles  of  all  descriptions.  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  are  the  principal  seats  of  the 
Britisb  hardware  manufacture;  and  from 
these  places  knives,  razors,  scissors,  fire- 
arms, gilt  and  plated  goods,  &c,  are  supplied 
to  an  extent  almost  incredible.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  hardware  manufacture  of 
England  and  Scotland  is  estimated  at 
17,500,000{.  a  year;  and  it  gives  employment 
to  360,000  persons. 

HARE  (haira :  8ax,\  a  well-known  genus 
of  rodent  mammalia,  containing  the  Lepus 
thnidua,  or  common  hare.  It  is  a  lieast  of 
chase,  and  Is  sometimes  pursued  by  grey- 
hounds in  open  ground,  which  Is  called 
eowrsing;  and  sometimes  by  harriers  or 
hare-hounds,  which  Is  called  hare  hunting. 
It  subsists  on  a  great  variety  of  vegetables, 
especially  those  which  possess  milky  qua- 
lities; the  bftrk  of  young  trees  and  their 
tender  shoots  are  likewise  often,  taken  by 
them  for  food.  The  hare  produces  gene- 
rally three  young  ones  at  a  time,  and 
breeds  at  least  three  times  in  a  year.  Its 
fieetnessissuchastogivelt  the  advantage 
over  many  of  its  numerous  adversaries.  Its 
quickness  of  hearing  and  extent  of  vision, 
by  which  last  it  receives  the  Impression  of 
objects  on  almost  every  side,  are  also  Im- 
portant means  of  Us  protection. 

HA'REBELL,  or  HAIR-BELL,  a  small 
herbaceous  plant,  with  mouopetalous  blue 
flowers,  the  Campanula  rotundi/olia  of  bo- 
tanists. 

HA'RELIP,  a  fissure  of  the  upper  lip,  by 
which  It  is  divided  Into  two  parts,  and  thus 
resembles  the  lip  of  the  hare.  Sometimes 
there  are  two  fissures.  It  Is  a  great  defor- 
mity, but,  fortunately,  is  generally  curable 
by  certain  surgical  operations. 

H  A'REM  {Turk.),  tiie  apartments  In  Turk- 
ish houses  appropriated  to  the  women. 
In  that  of  the  sultan,  the  women  are 
waited  on  by  female  slaves  and  guarded  by 
black  eunuchs :  the  head  of  the  latter  is 
etdledKhUar-<Mga.  There  are  two  kizlar-agas, 
one  of  the  old,  the  other  of  the  new  palace, 
each  of  which  has  its  harem.  The  one 
harem  is  occupied  by  the  women  of  formei 
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inltans,  and  those  wlio  have  incurred  the 
llspleasure  of  the  reigning  prince:  the 
3thcr  by  sneh  as  still  enjoy  his  favour.  The 
iady  who  first  presents  him  with  a  male 
heir  is  styled  the  $ultana,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. She  must  then  retire  into  the  old 
palace ;  but  if  her  son  ascends  the  throne* 
ihe  returns  to  the  new  palace,  and  has  the 
title  of  tuUana  valide.  She  is  the  only 
woman  who  is  allowed  to  appear  without  a 
veil :  none  of  the  others,  even  when  side, 
are  permitted  to  lay  aside  the  veil  in  the 
presence  of  any  one  except  the  sultan. 
The  women  of  other  Turks  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  their  friends  at  the  baths,  or  at 
each  others  houses,  appear  In  public  ac- 
companied by  slaves  and  eunuchs,  and  are 
allowed  a  degree  of  liberty  which  increases 
as  they  descend  in  rank.  But  those  of  the 
sultan  have  none  of  these  privileges.  It  Is, 
of  course,  only  the  richer  Moslems  who  can 
maintain  harems ;  the  poorer  classes  have 
generally  but  one  wife. 

HA'RE*8-BAR,  a  name  given  to  some 
plants  of  the  umbelliferous  genus  Baplew- 
rurtit  and  to  the  ErysiMum  auatriacwn,  a 
cruciferous  plant. 

HAR'LBOUIN  {arleg[uln!  Fr.\  the  prin- 
cipal male  character  in  a  pantomime.  He  is 
clad  in  a  parti-coloured  dress,  with  a  half 
mask,  and  is  perpetually  dancing,  leaping,  or 
performing  tricks  with  his  wonder-working 
wand.  This  character  was  first  introduced 
into  Italian  comedy,  where  he  united  ex- 
travagant buffoonery  with  great  corporeal 
agility. 

HARMATTAN,  the  name  given  to  a 
prevailing  wind  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  is  of  a  peculiarly  dry  and  parching 
character. 

HARMON'ICA  or  ARM0N10A  ihamumi- 
JIh>s,  harmonlcal :  (?r.>,  a  musical  Instrument, 
in  which  the  sound  is  produced  from  glass 
goblets,  resembling  finger-glasses,  tuned 
by  filling  them  more  or  less  with  water. 
It  is  played  with  the  end  of  a  finger  damped, 
and  the  efllect  is  produced  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  common  experiment  with  a  drink- 
ing glass  and  water.  Theless  the  quantity  of 
water  in  one  of  these  gbisses,  the  lower  the 
tone.  It  is  dlOlcult  to  bring  out  the  tones 
instantaneously,  but  a  touch  of  the  finger 
will  stop  the  vibration  and  prevent  a  confu- 
sion of  sound.  The  tones  are  very  sweet, 
but  suited  oiily  to  soft  and  plaintive  airs. 

HARMON'ICAL  PROPORTION,  in  Arith- 
metic, Is  that  in  which  the  first  term  is  to 
the  third  as  the  difference  of  the  first  and 
second  Is  to  the  difference  of  the  second 
and  third :  thus,  2,  8,  6,  are  in  harmontral 
rrf)portion,  because  2  : 6  : :  1  : 8.  In  four 
terms,  the  first  is  to  the  fourth  as  the  dif- 
ference of  the  first  and  second  is  to  the 
difference  of  the  third  and  fourth  :  that  is, 
9, 13, 16,  S4,  are  in  barmnnlcal  proportion, 
because  9  :  S4  : :  8  : 8.  To  find  an  harmnni- 
cal  mean  between  two  terms,  divide  double 
their  product  by  their  sum. 

HARMON'IOS  (next),  that  branch  of 
musie  which  considers  the  differences  and 
proportions  of  sound,  with  respect  to  aeute 
aiidffroM. 

HARIiONT  Ouxrmonia:  Or.),  In  Music, 
Mie  agreeable  eombluation  of  several  mu- 


sical sounds  heard  at  the  lime  time.  JTis* 
Utral  harmony  consists  of  the  harmonic 
triad  or  common  chord.  Alrtfficial  harmony 
is  a  mixture  of  conconln  ui<l  discords. 
Figured  harmony  is  that  \n  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  melody,  one  or  more  of  the  parts 
of  a  composition  mov«,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  chord,  tb)rongh  certain  notes 
which  do  not  form  aof  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  that  chord....>HABicovY  or  thb 
SPHKHxa,  a  favourit*  hypothesis  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  many  oth#r  ancient  philosophers, 
according  to  wbicb  celestial  music,  imper- 
ceptible to  the  ears  of  mortals,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  prodaced  by  the  sweetly-tuned 
motions  of  the  stars  and  planets. 

HAR'MOTOMB  Otarmoa^  a  joint;  and 
iomit  a  cutting ;  Or.),  in  Mineralogy,  a  curi- 
ous substance,  called  also  Oroaa-atatie,  on  ac- 
count of  the  erucif  orm  figure  of  its  crystals. 
It  chiefly  ocenrs  in  metalliferous  veins ;  its 
prevailing  colour  is  whito ;  it  is  tranalucent 
or  semi-transparent,  and  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass. 

HARP  {har/$ :  Oer.),  a  musical  stringed 
instrument,  of  a  triangular  figure.  It  stands 
erect,  and,  when  used,  is  placed  at  thefeet  of 
the  i>ertormer,  who  produces  its  tones  by 
the  action  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  bocu 
hands  on  the  strings.  Its  origin  is  very 
variously  described ;  but  whatever  it  may 
have  be«i,  its  Invention  is  manifestly  very 
ancient,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  in  nse 
(under  various  forms)  with  the  Egyptians, 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Tlie  Anglo- 
Saxons  excelled  in  playing  on  the  hary. 
The  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  also  made 
much  use  of  this  instrument ;  and  with  the 
Anglo-Normans  it  was  equally  popular.  By 
the  Welsh  Uws,  a  knowledge  of  the  harp 
was  one  of  the  things  required  to  chara<> 
terize  a  freeman  or  gentleman:  and  none 
could  pretend  to  this  rank  unless  he  had  a 
harp  and  was  able  to  play  upon  it.  This 
instrument  has  been  latterly  much  im- 
proved by  pedals,  dec.  But  the  pianoforte, 
which  is  as  It  were  a  harp  laid  on  Its  side, 
and  played  by  intermediate  mechanism 
instead  of  directly  by  the  fingers.  Is  a  far 
more  perfect  and  convenient  instrument. 

HAR'PIES  {harpuiai,  from  harpazo,  I 
snatch  away  :  Or.),  in  Mythology,  three  ra- 
pacious winged  monsters,  supposed  to  be 
the  goddesses  of  storms.  They  were  sisters, 
the  daughters  of  Pontus  (the  sea),  and 
Terra  (the  earth),  and  were  called  Aeilo, 
Ocypete,  and  Celamo.  They  bad  the  faces 
of  women,  the  bodies  of  vultures,  and 
claws  on  their  fingers  and  toes. 

HARPOO^N  (harpon:  !¥.),  an  iron  instru- 
ment, formed  at  one  end  like  the  head  of 
an  arrow,  and  having  a  rope  at  the  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  siiearlng  the  whale.  As 
soon  as  the  boat  has  been  rowed  sufllciently 
near  to  the  whale,  the  harpooner  launches 
his  instrument ;  and  the  fish,  being  wound- 
ed, immediately  descends  with  amazing 
rapidity,  carrying  the  harpoon  along  with 
it,  and  a  considerable  length  of  the  line, 
which  is  purposely  let  out,  to  give  it  room 
to  dive.  Being  so<m  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  losa  of  blood,  it  re>asconds,  in  order  to 
breathe,  but  soon  expires,  and  floata  upon 
tlio  surface  of   the  water. Haafooi 
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4trx,  an  Instrament  for  discharging  har- 
fdoiia  aC  whales  more  effectlreljF  than  by 
Band. 

HARP'SICHOIID  (Fr.),  a  musical  instru- 
ment with  strings  of  wire,  played  by  means 
of  keys.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  early, 
but  very  imperfect  form  of  the  pianoforte. 
The  sounds  were  produced  by  small  pieces 
of  quill,  which,  when  forced  past  the 
strings,  caused  them  to  vibrate.  Its  jing- 
ling sound  was  far  Inferior  to  that  of  the 
pianoforte. 

HARTT,  or  Imperial  Eagle,  the  Harpyia 
destructor  of  ornithologists,  a  powerful 
bird  of  prey,  which  freiiuents  the  forests 
of  Central  America.  It  is  three  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  has  a  crest  of  feathers  on  its 
head.  It  belongs  to  the  short-winged  sec- 
tion of  the  eagle  family. 

HAR'RIER,  a  small  hound,  with  an  acute 
sense  of  smell,  kept  for  hunting  hares. 
Also,  a  name  given  to  some  birds  of  prey 
belonging  to  the  Falcon  family,  and  to  the 
genus  Ciretu  of  ornithologists. 

H  AR'ROW,  in  Agriculture,  a  rectangular 
frame  with  a  number  of  spikes  inserted  in 
one  side.  This  very  useful  instrument  is 
employed  to  prepare  ploughed  land  for  the 
seed,  and  to  mix  the  seed  with  the  soil 
after  it  has  been  sown. 

HARTS'HORN,  8PIBIT8  OF,  an  Impure 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  hart's- 
hom,  bono,  &c.  An  impure  solid  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  called  salt  of  hartshorn^  is 
formed  at  the  same  time.  Water,  holding 
ammonia  In  solution,  was  called  by  the 
older  chemists,  and  is  still  called  by  the 
vulgar,  spirits  of  hartshorn. 

UARUS'PICB  (haruspex:  from  hara,  an 
intestine ;  and  specio,  I  look  at :  Lat.)t  in 
Roman  History,  a  person  who  pretended 
to  foretell  events  by  inspecting  the  en- 
trails of  beasts  sacrificed,  or  watching  the 
circumstances  attending  their  slaughter, 
or  tlieir  manner  of  burning,  and  the  ascent 
of  the  smoke. 

HARTEST-MOON,  a  term  applied  to  the 
moon  when,  in  the  autumnal  months,  it 
rises,  on  successive  nights,  soon  after  sun- 
set. In  harvest,  the  moon  is  in  Pisces  and 
Aries;  these  signs  then  being  opposite  to 
the  sun.  And  when  her  orbit  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  that  is,  when  theso 
signs  correspond  to  her  nodes,  her  time  of 
rising  win  not  differ  more  than  an  hour 
and  forty  minutes  in  seven  days;  while  at 
other  times,  though  she  is  in  these  signs, 
it  may  differ  three  hours  and  a  half.  As 
the  nodes  go  backwards  through  the  whole 
ecliptic  In  nearly  nineteen  years,  the  har^ 
vest-moons  will,  in  that  period,  go  through 
a  whole  course  of  moat  and  least  beneficial 
states,  with  respect  to  the  farmers. 

HA'SHISH  Ura^.),  a  narcotic  preparation 
of  hemp,  used  by  the  Turks  and  other 
Eastern  peoples  to  produce  a  species  of  in- 
toxication. 

HASTATI  (LoLt  from  hasta,  a  spear), 
among  the  Romans,  soldiers  armed  with 
spears,  who  were  always  drawn  up  in  the 
first  line  of  battle.  These  were  picked  out 
In  the  fiower  of  life.  Tbere  were  two  other 
dlriaiona  called  Prineipes  and  TrtarU,  to 


which  were  added,  at  the  siege  of  Capua, 
B.a  211,  the  Velites  or  liglU  troops,  then  first 
formed  into  a  corps. 

HATCH'ETINE.  In  Mineralogy, fiwaxllks 
substance,  found  sometimes  in  nodules  of 
Ironstone,  and  named  after  Hatchett.  It 
is  usually  considered  a  bitumen. 

HATCH'ING   (heidcen,   to   hatch:    Ger.). 

[See  iKCtTBATION.] 

HATCH'MENT,  In  Heraldry,  an  armorial 
escutcheon,  which  Is  usually  placed  over 
the  door  of  a  person  of  distinction,  de- 
ceased, and  points  out  the  sex,  conjugal 
connection,  and  dignity.  These  circum- 
stances are  denoted  by  the  form  and  ac- 
companiments of  the  field,  and  the  colour 
of  the  ground  of  the  hatchment. 

HATCH'WAY,  in  ships,  a  large  square  or 
oblong  opening  in  the  deck,  affording  a 
passage  into  the  hold,  &c.  There  are  the 
fore,  main,  and  after  hatchways, 

HATTI-SHERIFF,  In  Turkish  polity,  an 
order  which  comes  immediately  from  the 
Grand  Slgnlor,  who  subscribes  it  usually 
with  these  words :  'Let  my  order  be  exe- 
cuted according  to  its  form  and  import.' 
These  words  are  generally  edged  with  gold, 
or  otherwise  ornamented ;  and  an  order 
given  in  this  way  is  irrevocable. 

HAU'BBRR  {usbergo :  ItaL)  or  HAB'ER- 
GEON,  armour  very  common  in  the  12th 
century.  It  consisted  of  a  Jacket  or  tunic 
with  wide  sleeves,  reaching  a  little  below 
the  elbow,  and  a  hood,  all  in  one  piece, 
covered  with  chain  or  ringed  raaiL  In 
France,  It  was  the  armour  of  a  knight :  and 
only  persons  of  a  certain  property  were 
allowed  to  wear  It.  Esquires  might  use  a 
simple  coat  of  mall,  without  hood  and  hose. 

EATJTBOT  or  O'BOE  (haut,  high :  and 
hois,  wood :  Fr.\  a  musical  wind  Instrument, 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  flute,  but  spread- 
ing and  widening  at  the  bottom,  and  pro- 
ducing sound  by  a  reed.  Its  ancient  name 
was  loayght.  whence  originated  the  word 
wait,  by  which  the  hautboy  was  known 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

HAXTTITE,  a  mineral,  so  named  In  honour 
of  the  celebrated  Abb6  Hauy.  It  is  blue, 
occurs  in  small  granular  or  spherical  masses, 
and  is  generally  found  in  basalt  or  lava.  It 
is  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash. 

HAVBRSAOK  {havresae :  JV.),  a  kind  of 
bag  of  strong  coarse  linen,  used  to  carry 
bread  and  provisions  on  a  march. 

HAVER'SIAN  CANALS ;  these  are  lon- 
gitudinal canals,  which  have  been  disco- 
vered by  the  microscope  In  bone,  through 
which  they  transmit  blood-vessels.  The 
bone  is  arranged  concentrically  around 
these  canals. 

HAW'FIKCH,  the  Coceothraustes  vulgaris 
of  ornithologists,  a  species  of  grosbeak, 
which  feeds  on  haws  and  cherries.  It  breeds 
In  this  country,  but  Is  a  very  shy  bird. 

HAWK  (ha/oe:  Sax.),  the  name  of  some 
birds  of  prey  belonging  to  the  falcon  family. 
There  are  two  species  In  this  country,  the 
sparrowhawk  and  the  goshawk,  both  used 
formerly  in  falconry.  They  are  very  rapa- 
cious, feeding  on  birds  and  small  animals : 
but  the  sp:uTowhawk  is  the  boldest  and 
most  pertlnaciona  of  all  In  pursuit  of  its 
prey 
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HAWK'BRS,  persons  travolllng  from 
town  to  town  witb  goods  for  sale :  they  are 
required  to  take  out  licenses. 

HAWK'ING.    [See  Paloosbt.] 

HAWK'WEBD,  the  name  of  the  species 
of  HiiTacium,  a  genus  of  Oompotnta. 

HAWSE,  the  part  of  the  bows  of  a  ship 
close  to  the  cable.  When  the  ship  has  two 
anchors  down,  and  the  cables  diverge,  the 
hawse  Is  said  to  be  clear;  when  they  are 
crossed  by  the  ship's  turning  half  round, 
there  is  a  crosi  In  the  hawse ;  another  cross 
makes  an  eXbow  ;  and  another,  a  rawnd  turn  ; 
and.  In  the  latter  two  cases,  the  hawse  Is 
ftnU.  IMsengaging  the  cables  Is  clearing  tli» 
hawM. — HAWSB-HOLie,  a  cylindrical  hole 
in  the  bow  of  a  ship,  through  which  a  cable 

passes. Hawsbr,  a  rope,  la  size  between 

a  cable  and  n  tow-line, 

HAWTHORN  or  WHITE  THORN,  the 
OraUegtM  oxyacanlha  of  botanists,  nat.  ord. 
JftosoeecB.  the  common  shrub-,  which  bears 
the  red  fruit  called  the  haw. 

HAT'WARO  (kafe,  a  hedge ;  and  garder^ 
to  preserve :  Fr.)^  an  oflDcer  anciently 
chained  with  the  care  of  the  cattle  In  a 
manor,  so  that  they  should  not  Injure  the 
hedges. 

HA'ZEL  {haMtl :  A.  Sax.),  the  Chryluaavel- 
lana  of  botanists,  a  well-known  shrub 
which  has  the  male  floWera  In  catkins, 
growing  separately  from  thd  female  flowers. 

HEAD,  that  part  of  the  body  of  verte- 
brate animals  which  contains  the  brain  and 
the  organs  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and 
tasting.   [See  CaAiriutt.] 

HEADT^AND,  a  pohit  of  land  lying  fur- 
ther out  to  sea  than  the  rest. Hbad- 

LAND,  In   Huslmndry,  the  upper  part  of 

land  left  for  the  turning  of  the  plough. 

Hbao-linbs,  in  a  ship,  those  ropes  of  all 
sails  which  are  next  to  the  yards,  and  by 
which  the  sails  are  made  fast  to  the  yards. 

Hkao-bailb.  those  which  belong  to  the 

foremast  and   bowsprit. HxAD-SKAt  A 

great  wave  or  billoW  of  the  sea  coming 
right  ahead   of    the    ship  as  she  is  in 

her  course. HbAD-btall,  that  part  of  a 

bridle  that  goes  about  the  head ;  also,  a 
kind  of  halter. —  HxAD-QUARTBRfl,  the 
quarters  or  place  of  residence  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army. 

HEAR'ING  ihiiren,  to  hear :  €fer.\  one  of 
the  five  senses,  of  which  the  ear  Is  the 

organ.    See  EAft. ftiAttiNO  Tanvi^KT, 

an  Instrument  for  concentl-ating  sound  and 
conveying  it  to  the  ear.  It  should  be  so 
constructed  that  the  whole  of  the  vibra- 
tions will  be  concehtrated,  by  reflection, 
into  a  focus  at  the  smaller  end ;  but  the 
precise  form  is  not  very  Important,  as  the 
chief  advantage  is  deHved  from  conflniug 
the  sound  by  continual  reflection,  ahd  pre- 
venting it  from  spreading  laterally. 

HEART  (hert :  OtT.\  in  Anatomh  a 
hollow  muscular  organ,  the  function  of 
which  Is  to  maintain  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  The  human  heart  Is  formed  of  a 
firm  thick  muscular  iissue,  composed  of 
fibres  tDterlacing  with  each  other,  and  is 
supplied  with  nerves  and  vessels,  Which 
are  termed  cartnuiry.  Its  coronary  arteries 
branch  off  from  the  aorta,  and  the  coronary 
reins  return  the  blood  In  the  right  auricle. 


Its  nerves  are  branches  of  the  eighth  and 
great  intercostal  pairs.  It  is  divided  Ir 
the  middle  by  a  strong  partition,  and  on 
each  side  by  two  cavities,  called  veWtrieUt, 
one  the  right  or  pulmonic,  and  the  other 
the  left  or  systemic.  Attached  to  the  iMue 
of  the  heart  are  two  avriclUt  so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  an  ear.  In  the  right 
auricle  there  are  four  apertures :  two  of  the 
vena  eaves,  one  of  the  coronary  vein,  and 
one  an  opening  into  the  right  ventricle. 
There  arc  five  apertures  in  the  left  auricle : 
one  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  those  of  the 
four  pulmonary  veins.  Bach  ventricle  has 
two  orifices :  one  from  the  auricle,  and  an- 
other Into  the  artery.  The  ventricles  are 
supplied  with  valves :  those  at  the  arterial 
opening  being,  from  their  form,  called  umir 
Iwmr  ;  those  at  the  orifice  of  the  right  auri- 
cle, trieumid  ;  and  those  at  the  orifice  of  the 
left  auricle,  mitraL  The  valve  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  jneb  within 
the  auricle,  is  called  the  valve  of  Eustaehiu$. 
The  blood  is  returned  from  the  varions 
parts  of  the  body  by  the  venas  cava  into 
the  right  auricle,  whence  it  Is  forced  Into 
the  right  ventricle ;  from  this  it  passes,  by 
the  pulmonary  artery,  into  the  lungs ;  it 
returns  from  the  lungs,  by  the  pulmonary 
veins,  into  the  left  auricle ;  It  passes  from 
the  left  atirlcle  Into  the  left  ventricle ;  and 
thence,  by  the  aorta,  through  the  general 
circulation.  The  dilatation  of  the  heart  is 
called  diattole ;  its  contraction,  «ysto2&  The 
alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart  are  entirely  involuntary,  and  depen- 
dent on  the  nervous  system.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  dally  work  of  an  ordinary 
human  heart,  in  propelling  the  blood,  is 
equal  to  the  lifting  124  tons  a  foot  high. 

HEAT  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
subtle  form  of  matter.  It  is  now  believed  to 
be  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  laws  of  its  communication  are 
considered  to  he  the  same  as  those  of  the 
commtinlcatibn  of  motion.  It  has  a  definite 
mechanical  value,  and  it  mAy  be  converted 
into  mechanical  effect,  whilst  mechanical 
effect  may  be  converted  Into  beat.  This  is 
termed  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  which 
has  onlybeenezperimentally  establifthedof 
late  yeatv.  The  result  of  Dr.  joule's  ex- 
periments is,  that  each  Fahrenheit  degree 
of  temperature  is  etitiivaient  to  the  lifting 
of  773  lbs.  one  foot  high,  and  these  amounts 
of  heat  and  power  are  capable  of  being  re- 
ciprocally converted  into  one  another.  The 
unit  of  measurement  Is  styled  afoot-pound. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  heating  a 
body  is  to  increase  its  biilk^  as  if  each  mole- 
cUle  was  endowed  with  a  repulsive  force,  so 
that  solids  become  fluids,  and  fluids,  by  a 
further  increase  of  temperature,  become 
gases.  The  onlr  exception  to  this  law  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  conversion  of  Ice  into 
water,  the  liquid  in  this  case  occupying 
less  bulk  than  the  solid.  The  principle  of 
thermometers  and  pyrometeis  depends  on 
the  dilatation  of  bodies  by  heat.  Bodies 
conduct  heat  on  very  different  degrees ; 
gold  and  silver  for  example  being  good  con 
ductors,  and  atmospheric  air  a  bad  conduc 
tor.  1 1  has  also  been  found  that  in  the  same 
body  its  conductivity  diminishes  as  Its  tern 
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penture  IncreaseB.  The  diffusion  of  beat 
amongst  the  particles  of  fluids  and  gases 
has  been  termed  convection.  As  it  was 
fonnd  that  different  bodies  required  very 
different  quantities  of  beat  to  raise  them 
to  the  same  temperature  (water  for  example 
requiring  twjce  as  much  heat  to  raise  it  to 
a  given  temperature  as  an  equal  weight  of 
mercury),  it  was  said  that  they  had  different 
capaeUiea  for  beat,  and  the  ratio  of  the  dtr 
pacicy  of  any  body  to  that  of  anothet", 
assumed  as  a  standard,  was  termed  the  spe- 
cific heat  uit  that  body.  The  term  latent  heat 
was  applied  to  that  heat  which  was  lost  to 
the  thermometer  when  a  solid  body  was 
liquefied,  or  a  liquid  body  converted  into  a 
gas.  It  was  thought  that  this  heat  remained 
combined  in  some  mysterious  way  with  the 
molecules.  But  it  is  now  considered  that 
the  beat  which  disappears  under  the  cir- 
cumstances referred  to  is  exhausted  in.thle 
work  of  tearing  the  molecules  apart.  Heat 
is  also  radiated,  that  is,  it  moves  through 
space  like  light,  in  all  directions.  Bodies 
possess  this  power  of  radiation  in  different 
degrees;  and  it  appears  that  the  more 
highly  polished  the  surface  the  less  is  the 
radiation.  The  sun  Is  the  great  source  of 
heat  on  our  globe ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
friction  and  percussion  also  generate  heat. 
It  has  t>eeii  found  by  experiment  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  produced  by  friction  is 
always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  work 
expended,  and  this  applies  both  to  solids 
and  liquids.  Chemical  action,  electHcal 
action,  and  vital  action,  also  produce  heat. 
In  these  cases  it  probably  arises  from  the 
clashing  together  of  the  particles  of  matter 
under  the  influence  of  chemical  aflSnlty. 

HEATH,  the  common  name  of  plants  he- 
longing  to  the  genus  JEriea.  uat.  ord.  Eri- 
cacea,  of  which  more  than  2&iO  species  are 
knows.  Some  of  theita  are  natives  of  Europe , 
but  the  greater  part  are  found  in  South 
Africa,  and  are  greatly  admired  on  account 
of  their  lasting  verdure,  their  light  foliage, 
and  the  elegance  of  their  flowers. 

HEAVY  SPAR,  native  sulphate  of  ba- 
ryta, a  mineral  common  In  mining  dis- 
tricts. 

HEBDOM'ADARY  (AeMonKW,  a  week : 
GrX  a  member  of  a  tihapteV  or  cotovent, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  officiate  lu  the  choir, 
rehearse  the  anthems  and  prayers,  and  per- 
form other  services  during  the  week,  which, 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  are  performed 
by  the  superlojrs. 

HEB'aAISH,  iUi  idtom  or  manner  of 
speaking  peculiar  to  the  ttebrew  Uuiguage. 

HB'BRBW,  the  language  spoken  by  the 
ancient  Jews.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  the  oiily  fsemains  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  with  an  adhii^cture,  howtVer^of 

Cbaldaic,  &c. Ei>i8Tt.lB    to   tIib    Hh- 

BBBW8,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, attributed  to  St.  PaAL  It  was 
addressed  to  the  Christian  Jews  of  Pa- 
lestine. 

HECATOMB  {n^cai/ombl:  from  hekaton, 
a  hundred ;  and  bcuat  an  ojc :  Or.),  amongst 
the  Greeks,  a  sacrifice  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred oxen  offered  upon  some  very  extraor- 
tinary  occasion. 

HECTARE,  a  French  superficial  measure. 


containing  100  ares,  and  equal  to  3*47  Eng- 
lish statute  acres. 

HECTIC  PB'VER  (ft«B<«,  habit :  Or.),  In 
Medicine,  a  continued  fever,  accompanied 
by  debility,  a  small  quick  pulse,  paleness, 
loss  of  appetite,  excessive  perspiration  and 
emaciation.  It  is,  in  some  degree,  inter- 
mittent, but  the  sweating  Is  not  followed 
by  the  relief  it  bringrs  in  other  febrile 
attacks.  It  very  often  ^companies  con- 
sumption. 

HECTOGRAMME  (hekatmi,  a  hundred: 
Or. ;  and  gramme),  a  French  weight,  con- 
tainlnglOO  grammes  or  1543*4  grains  troy. 

HECTOLITRE  (AeAxiton,  a  hundred :  Or. ; 
and  litre),  a  Ft-ench  measure  of  capacity  for 
liquids,  containing  100  litres  or  6102*8  cubic 
inches,, that  is,  rather  less  than  our  quart, 

HECtOMETRE  (hekaUm,  a  hundred :  Or. ; 
and  vMre),  a  French  measure,  equal  to  100 
metres  or  3937*0091  English  inches. 

HBDfiNBERG'ltE,  In  Mineralogy,  a  sili- 
cate of  lime  and  iron,  occurring  in  masses, 
composed  of  shining  plates,  which  break 
into  rhoml)ic  fragments.  It  was  first  ana- 
lysed by  Hedenb)e^g,  in  Sweden. 

HED'ERA  (iVy :  Lot.),  in  Botany,  a  genus 
of  shrubby  6iimbing  plants,  nat.  ord.  Ara- 
liaceat,  comprising  the  different  kinds  of 
Ivy. 

HED'GEHOG,  the  IHnaeeHa  Bwrvpceus, 
a  small  harmless  nocturnal  animal  which 
feeds  on  worms,  insects,  &c.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  of  moles,  and  Is  remarkable 
for  the  poWet  of  rolling  Itself  into  a  globe, 
pirotected  ektemaily  by  its  own  prickles, 
when  in  dangter.    It  is  often  kept  in  houses 

{or  the  purpose  of  destroying  cockroaches. 
ts  popular  name  'urchin'  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  word  '  erinaceus.' 

HEGI'RA  (the  flight :  Arab.),  the  epoch 
of  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca, 
July  16,  A.D.  622,  whence  eastern  nations 
date  their  year  of  354  days. 

HEIGHTS,  MEASURBMEirr  OF.  [See 
HTP80MKTBT.3 

HEIR-AT-LAW  {hceres :  Lai.),  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  real  estate  of  an  intestate 
descends.  According  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, if  there  are  several  children,  the 
eldest  son  will  take  the  real  estate  on  the 
death  of  his  father  intestate.  If  there  are 
no  sotas,  but  several  daughters,  the  pro- 
perty will  be  divided  amongst  them  equally. 

[See  DebOBST.] Hbibtapparkkt   and 

HBift-I^BBsimPTivB,  terms  applied  to  the 
possible  successor  to  a  crown  or  a  dignity. 
The  heir-apparent  can  only  be  deprived  of 
the  succession  by  his  own  death ;  the  heir- 
presumptive  may  lose  his  right  to  succeed 
by  a  nearer  heir  coming  into  existence, 
thus,  the  eldest  son  of  a  king  of  Great 
Rrltain  is  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown ; 
the  next  brother  of  an  unmarried  king  is 
the  heir-presumptive^  whose  right  would 
be  displaced  if  the  king  mafried  and  had  a 
child. 

HEIR'LOOM,  any  personal  chattel,  such 
as  a  picture  or  a  piece  of  plate,  which, 
under  a  Will  or  settlement,  is  directed  to 
pass  along  with  an  estate.  Beirtoorasare 
only  protected  in  the  hands  of  tenants  for 
life.  They  belong  absolutely  to  the  first 
person  who  has  a  vested  estate  of  inheric 
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Mice,  on  wtaoM  death  intestate  they  go  to 
bu  executor. 

HBLFAOAL  (MIIafeo«,  relating  to  the 
ran ;  from  hiUot,  the  ran :  Or.),  in  Ancient 
ABtronomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  rising 
or  setting  of  the  stars,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  to  their  emersion  out  of  and  im- 
mersion into  the  rays  and  superior  splen- 
dour of  the  son.  A  star  rises  hellacally 
when,  after  It  has  heea  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  and  on  that  account  lUYlslble,  it 
gets  at  such  a  distance  from  that  luminary 
as  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  before  its 
rising.   [See  Cosxtoai..] 

HELIANTHUS  (Actios,  the  sua  ;  and  an- 
thogf  a  Oower :  G'r.),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  ord.  Oompoaita;  containing  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke  aad  the  garden  sun- 
flowers. 

HBLIOCBNTBIO  (Ulios,  the  sun;  and 
kentron,  a  centre :  ChrX  In  Astronomy,  the 
helioeentrtc  Unmilude  of  a  planet  Is  the  an- 
gle at  the  sun's  centre,  formed  by  the  pro- 
jection of  its  radius  rector  on  the  ecliptic, 
and  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  sun  to  the  llrst  point  of  Aries.  The 
helioeentric  latitude  of  a  planet  Is  the  incli- 
nation of  a  line  drawn  between  the  centre 
of  the  sun  and  the  centneof  a  planet  to  the 

plane  of  the  ecliptic. BelioeentrU  nlaee 

ot  a  planet,  the  place  of  the  ecliptic  in 
which  the  planet  would  appear  to  a  spec* 
tator  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sun.   [See 

OBOOSHTRia] 

HBLIOG'RAPHY  (hlUoa,  the  ran ;  and 
graphf,'ti  picture :  Or.),  a  method  of  giring 
permanency  to  Images  produced  by  the 
chemical  <^ects  of  light.    [See  Photo- 

ORAPRT 1 

HBLIOafETER  {hlUoa,  the  sun ;  and 
iiMtron,  a  measnre :  Qr^,  an  Instmnient  for 
measuring  the  diameter  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

HB'LIOSOOPB  (AAiM,  the  son  ;  and  tko- 
peo,  I  examine :  Or.),  in  Optics,  a  sort  of 
telescope,  peculiarly  fitted  for  viewing  the 
sun  without  pain  or  injury  to  the^yes. 

HB'LIOSTAT  {hlUoa,  the  son ;  and  alataa, 
standing :  Or.),  an  instrument  employed  in 
surveying  for  reflecting  a  sunbeam  from 
one  spot  to  another. 

HE'LIOTROPB  {JHUoa,  the  son;  and 
tropin  a  turning  round :  Or.),  In  Mineralogy, 
a  sub-species  of  rhomboidal  quartz,  of  a 
deep  green  colour.  It  is  usually  variegated 
with  blood-red  or  yellowish  dots,  and  is 

more  or  less  translucent. Also,  the  name 

of  some  sweet-scented  shrubs,  belonging  to 
the  genus  HalU^opium,  nat.  ord.  Boragi- 
naceea, 

HBLISPHER'IOAL  (helix,  a  spiral ;  and 
aphalra,  a  sphere:  Or.),  spiral.  The  helir 
apherteal  Una  is  the  rhomb  line  in  nariga- 
tlon ;  so  called  because  on  the  globe  it 
winds  round  the  pole  spirally,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  but  never  termi- 
nating in  it. 

HE'LIX  (a  spiral :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  auricle,  or  external 

bolder  of  the  ear. In    Architecture,  a 

spiral  line,  or  something  that  winds ;  as, 
a  winding  staircase,  or  a  small  volute 
■nder  the  flowers  of  the  Oorinthlan  capi- 
lal.— — In  Zix>logy,  a  very  large  genus  of 


gasteropod  molluscs,  bearing  shellSb   rSec 
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HBI/LEBORB  (hOUboroa :  Or.),  the  ffeUt' 
borua  nlffer,  or  Christmas  rose,  an  exotic 
plant,  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Melon- 
thaeea,  the  medical  properties  of  which  de 
pend  on  a  peculiar  alkaloid  called  veratrin. 
A  minute  quantity  applied  to  the  nose  ex- 
cites violent  sneezing.  The  ancients  esteem- 
ed it  as  a  powerful  remedy  in  maniacal 
oases ;  at  present  it  is  exhibited  principally 
as  an  alterative ;  and  it  is  recommended  in 
dropsies  and  some  cutaneous  diseases. 
There  is  also  the  white  hellebore,  a  poi- 
sonous plant,  of  the  genus  Veratnim. 

HBL'LENIO,  a  division  of  the  Indo-Bu- 
ropean  family  of  languages,  embracing  an- 
cient and  modem  Greelc 

HBL'LBNIBM  (ITeUAtM,  the  Greeks :  Or.), 
a  phrase  peculiar  to  the  Greek  tongue. 

HBLLEIflSTIO  (same  deriv.),  a  nam< 
given  to  that  dialect  of  the  Greeks  used  by 
Jewish  writers.  Its  peculiarity  consisted 
in  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  but 
little  disguised,  and  of  exotic  metaphors  and 
idioms ;  but  they  used  the  ordinary  Greek 
inflections  in  great  number. 

HELM  ((?«r.),  an  instrument  raspended 
along  the  hind  part  of  a  ship's  stern-post, 
where  it  turns  upon  hinges  to  the  right  or 
left,  serving  to  direct  the  course  of  a  vessel, 
as  the  tall  of  a  fish  guides  its  body.  The 
helm  is  usually  composed  of  three  parts,  the 
rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel ;  except  in 
small  vessels,  in  which  the  wheel  is  un- 
necessary. There  are  several  phrases  In 
nautical  language  relating  to  the  helm  :  as, 
up  the  helm,  put  the  tiller  to  the  toeathet 
side ;  down  the  helm,  put  it  to  the  lee  side , 
ikelm  amidahipa,  or  right  the  helm,  put  it 
even  with  the  middle  of  the  ship ;  port  the 
helm,  put  it  to  the  14^  side ;  atarhoard  the 
ham,  put  it  to  the  right  side. 

HBL'MBT  or  HBLM  {helmt  or  hdm :  Oer.), 
defensive  armour  for  the  head,  which  was 
also  called  a  headpieee  and  a  eaaque.  An 
open  helmet  left  the  thce  unguarded,  but 
sometimes  had  bars  from  the  forehead  to 
the  eh  in.  A  cloaed  helmet  covered  the 
head,  face,  and  neck,  having  silts  for  seeing 
objects,  and  perforations  to  admit  air ;  its 
viaor  (viaer,  to  take  aim :  J^.),  lifted  up  by 
means  of  pivots  over  the  ears.  A  heaver 
{btamtT,  a  drinker :  J^.).  covered  the  mouth 
and  chin,  and  either  lifted  up  by  revolving 
on  the  same  pivots  as  the  visor,  or  let  down 
by  other  pivots  near  the  jaws ;  it  enabled 
the  wearer  to  eat  and  drink  with  his 
helmet  on.  The  helmets  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  open.   The  modem  cavalry 

generally  wear  helmets. ^The  helmet  is 

used  in  Heraldry,  by  way  of  crest  over  the 
shield  or  ooat  of  arms,  and  expresses  the 
different  degrees  of  nobility  by  the  different 
manner  in  which  it  is  home. 

HELMIKTHOL'OGr  {helmina,  a  worm ; 
and  logoa,  a  discourse :  Or.),  the  natural 
history  of  worms.   [See  BntozoaJ 

HE'LOTS  (HeOOtea :  Or.),  certain  sUives  in 
Sparta,  who,  it  is  said,  were  originally  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Helos,  but  were 
carried  off  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the 
Heraclids,  about  looo  aa  They  differed 
from  other  Greek  slaves  in  not  belonging 
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IndlTldnally  to  seimrate  masters;  bat 
being  the  property  of  the  state,  which 
alone  had  the  disposal  of  their  lives  and 
freedom.  Other  accounts  of  their  origin 
have  been  given. 

HBLVBT'IO,  an  epithet  designating  what 
pertains  to  the  Helvetiit  the  andent  inhabi- 
tants of  Switzerland,  or  to  the  modem 
states  and  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  re- 
gions ;  as,  the  Helvetie  confMeracy,  fto. 

HEM'AOHATE  or  H^EM' ACHATE  {haima^ 
blood ;  and  aehatis,  agate :  Or.),  in  Minera- 
logy, a  species  of  agate,  of  a  blood  colour. 

HBM'ATINB  or  H.£M'ATINB  {Kaima, 
blood:  Gr.\  in  Chemistry,  the  colouring 
principle  of  logwood :  it  is  of  a  pale  red, 
and  a  bitterish  taste. 

HBM'ATITB.    [See  H.B1IATITB.] 

HEMERALO'PIA  (Mfn«ra,  the  day ;  and 
optia,  vision :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  nocturnal 
blindness ;  a  disease  which  consists  in  in- 
ability to  see  in  the  evening,  though  the 
sight  Is  perfect  enough  in  the  day-time.  At 
sunset,  objects  appear  to  persons  afflicted 
with  this  complaint  as  If  covered  with  an 
ash-coloured  veil,  that  gradually  changes 
Into  a  dense  cloud,  which  appears  to  inters 
vene  between  the  eyes  and  surrounding 
olijects.  When  brought  into  a  room  faintly 
lighted  by  a  candle,  where  others  can  see 
tolerably  well,  they  can  scarcely  discern 
any  object ;  and  by  moonlight  their  sight  Is 
still  worse. 

BBMBROCATi'LIS  (Mm«ra,  a  day;  and 
kallot,  beautiful :  Qr.\  in  Botany,  a  genus 
of  bulbou84W)ted  plants,  nat.  ord.  LUuteeOt 
Including  the  day  lilr  of  our  gardens. 

HEM'I,  a  Greek  word  used  in  the  compo- 
sition of  several  terms  borrowed  from  that 
language.  It  signifies  haif,  being  the  same 
as  aemi  and  demi :  thus,  hemiplegia  is  a  pa- 
ralysis of  one  hal/ot  the  body;  hemiatieh, 
haJfK  verse ;  Jkcmfeyele,  a  Mmi-circlc. 

HEMIORAICIA  (AfmfJfcronto:  from  Mm<, 
half ;  and  fcranion,  the  skull :  Qt.\  in  Medi- 
cine, a  species  of  headache,  which  affects 
only  one  half  or  side  of  the  head. 

HEMIOP'&IA  {hlmi,  half ;  and  ,0p«,  the 
eye :  (?r.),  in  Medicine,  a  defect  of  vision, 
in  whiidi  the  person  sees  half,  but  not  the 
whole,  of  an  object. 

HBMIPLE'GIA  (AAnipIfeia :  from  Mmi, 
half ;  and  pUai^  a  stroke :  QrX  In  Medicine, 
a  paralytic  affectloa  of  one  side  of  the 
body. 

HEMIP^ERA  ihtni,  half ;  and  pieron^  a 
wing:  Or.),  in  Entomology,  an  order  of 
sucking  insects :  characterized  by  having 
a  homy  beak  ana  four  wings,  of  which  the 
uppermost  are  thick  at  the  base,  with 
thinner  extremities  that  lie  flat  and  cross 
each  other  on  the  top  of  the  back,  or  are  of 
nftiform  thickness  throughout,  and  slope 
at  the  sides  like  a  roof.  The  young  undergo 
an  incomplete  metamorphosis,  the  larvtB 
having  the  same  form  as  the  adult  except 
as  to  the  wings.  The  hedrtmg  and  toaf«r> 
boatman  (NoUmeela)  are  examples  of  this 
order.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  often 
beautifully  coloured ;  but  the  odour  is,  in 
many,  very  disagreeable. 

HBM'ISPHBRB  {MmteplialrUm :  from 
klmit  half ;  and  spAairo,  a  sphere :  Or.),  in 
^itronr3my,  one  half  of  the  sphere.    Tlie 


equator  divides  the  sphere  into  two  parts, 
called  the  northern  and  the  eouihern  hemi' 
spheree.  The  horizon  also  divides  the 
sphere  Into  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and 
lower  hemiepherea.  The  terai  hemisphere  is 
also  used  for  a  map  or  projection  of  half 
the  terrestrial  globe,  or  half  the  celestial 
sphere,  on  a  plane ;  and  is  then  often  called 
planisphere. 

HEMISPHEROI'DAL  (same  deHvX  In 
Geometry,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever 
approaches  to  the  figure  of  a  hcmisiihere, 
but  is  not  exactly  one. 

HEM'ISTIGH  ihtmietieMoii:  from  hfrn^ 
haif ;  and  etiehoSt  a  verse :  Or.),  in  Poetry, 
half  a  v«rse,  or  a  verse  not  completed. 
In  reading  common  English  verse,  a  short 
pause  is  required  at  the  end  of  each  hemi- 
stich. 

HEMTiOOK,  the  name  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  umbelliferous  genus  Conivm.  O, 
maoulaium,  the  greater  hemlock,  is  pol« 
sonous ;  the  alkaloid  Oonia  employed  la 
medicine  is  extracted  from  it.  In  Canada, 
the  AHu  eanadenaiat  a  coniferous  tree, 
which  attains  the  height  of  eighty  feet 
with  a  diameter  of  three  feet,  is  called 
HemloeK.  It  is  an  elegant  tree  with  droop- 
ing branches.  The  bark  is  much  used  In 
tanning. 

HEMP  (hanf:  Oer.),  the  fibres  of  the  In- 
ner bark  of  the  Cannaine  saliva.  It  is  pre- 
pared for  spinning  In  the  same  way  as  flax, 
and  is  made  into  strands  or  yam  for  ropes. 
The  plant  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
India,  but  has  long  been  naturalized  In 
Europe,  in  many  parts  of  which  it  is  grown 
extensively.  Only  the  coarser  kinds  of 
hemp  are  employed  in  making  cordage ;  the 
finer  being  used  for  cloth,  which,  though 
incapable  of  receiving  the  delicacy  of 
linen,  is  Incomparably  stronger,  equally 
susceptible  of  bleaching,  and  possessed  of 
the  property  of  improving  in  colour  by 
wear.  The  English  hemp  Is  much  superior 
in  strength  to  that  which  grows  In  any 
other  country.  Next  to  this  Is  the  Russian, 
from  which  sacking  is  usually  made.  A 
large  quantity  of  Russian  sheeting,  coarser 
at  the  price  than  any  other  foreign  cloth, 
is  imported  Into  England  on  account  of  its 
strength. 

HEN'BAKB,  the  name  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  HyoacyamtUt  nat.  ord. 
Solanaeeat.  The  H.  niger  is  a  wild  British 
plant.  The  roots,  leaves,  and  seeds  arc 
poisonous ;  but,  from  its  narcotic  qualities, 
it  is  occasionally  serviceable  in  medicine. 
Its  active  principle,  hyoaeyamine,  like  bel- 
ladonna, has  the  property  of  remarkably 
dilating  the  pupil,  which  causes  so  many 
rays  to  enter  that  vision  becomes  painful 
and  imperfect. 

HENDECAGON  (hsndska,  eleven;  and 
gantOt  an  angto:  Or.),  in  Fortification,  a 

place  defended  by  eleven  bastions. In 

Geometry,  a  figure  of  eleven  sides  and 
angles. 

HBNDBOASTL'L  ABLE  (Aendeto,  eleven : 
and  aullabi,  a  syllable:  Or.),  in  poetical 
composition,  a  verse  of  eleven  syllables. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  particularly 
used  by  Catullus,  and  was  well  adapted  fo 
elegant  trifles. 


HBKIVA.  a  dye  obtained  in  Egypt  from 
a  plant,  the  Lawaonia  inminit,  nat.  ord.  Ly- 
thraeem.  The  women  atain  their  Angers 
and  feet  an  orange  colour  with  It.  It  is 
also  naed  for  dyeing  aklna  and  textile  fa- 
lyrfcs. 

HBPATIO  Oiipataeo$,  belonging  to  the 
llyer:  Or.),  In  Medicine,  an  epithet  for 
whatcrer  belongs  to  the  liver. — Hkpatio 
Artkbt,  the  artery  which  nourishes  the 

substance  of  the  liver Hkpatio  Duct, 

the  trunk  of  the  biliary  pores.  It  runs 
from  the  sinus  of  the  liver  towsrds  the 
duodenum,  and  is  joined  by  the  cystic  duct. 

BSVAT'IO  AIR  (same  deritr.),  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  or  sulphide  of  hydro- 
gen of  modern  chemistry. 

HBP'ATITE  (kgpatUlMt  belonging  to  the 
liver :  6r.\  a  name  given  to  the  foetid  sul- 
phide of  barium.  It  sometimes  occurs  in 
globular  masses,  and  is  either  compact  or 
of  a  foliated  structure.  By  friction  or  the 
application  of  heat,  it  exhales  a  foetid  odour 
like  that  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen. 

HEPATITIS  (same  deHv.),  in  Medicine, 
Inflammation  of  the  liver,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  acute  and  dtronie.  Both 
require  attentive  medical  treatment.  In 
warm  climates,  the  liver  is  more  likely  to 
be  affected  with  inflammation  than  perhaps 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  from  the  addi- 
tional work  thrown  upon  it.  HepaUe  res- 
plratton  is  Intended  as  an  auxiliary  to 
pulnumte;  but  when  any  portion  of  the 
itody  is  subjected  to  unusual  exertion,  its 
size  Is  increased :  hence  the  arm  of  the 
blacksmith  is  larger  than  if  his  employ- 
ment were  of  a  less  energetic  character. 
From  its  position,  the  liver  cannot  be  aug- 
mented in  size  without  incoavenienre. 

HEPTACHORD  (hepta,  seven;  and 
ehohU,  a  string :  Qr.\  in  ancient  Poetry, 
verses  accompanied  by  music  played  on 
seven  chords  producing  different  notes. 
The  word  was  applied  to  the  Ij-re  when  it 
had  seven  strings. 

HEPTAGON  {hepta,  seven ;  and  gSnia,  an 
angle  :  Or.),  in  Geometry,  a  flgure  of  seven 
sides  and  angles.  The  area  of  a  regular 
heptagon  is  equal  to  the  squaft  of  ouB 
of  its  sides  multiplied  by  8l»3»ld4. — In 
FortiflcAtion,  a  place  that  has  seven  bas- 
tions for  its  defence. 

HBPTAG'ONAL  NUM'BERS  (same 
dsriv.),  in  Arithmetic,  a  kind  of  polygonal 
numbers,  in  which  the  difference  of  the 
terms  of  the  corresponding  arithmetical 
progression  la  6.   Thus : 

Arithmeticals,  1, 6, 11, 16,  <l,  kc. 
Heptagonals,  1,  7, 18,  M,  6A,  &c. 
Each  term  of  the  latter  is  found  by  adding 
the  corresponding  arithmetical  term  to  its 
preceding  term.  One  of  the  properties  of 
these  numbers  is.  that  if  they  aremuitlplled 
by  40,  and  9  is  added  to  the  product,  the 
sum  Is  a  square  number. 

HBPTAN'DRIA  (k€pto,  seven ;  and  mar, 
a  male:  Or.),  the  seventh  class  of  the  Lin- 
n«an  system  of  phuts,  containing  those 
which  have  seven  stamens. 

HBPTARCHT  (hepta,  seven ;  and  arehp, 
I  govern :  Gr.\  a  government  exercised  by 
seven  persons :  or  a  nation  divided  into  se- 
ven governments. — SAXoai  Hkptarohv, 


the  seven  kingdoms  existing  in  Bnghmd 
between  the  flfth  and  ninth  centuries. 
These  kingdoms  were  severally  named, 
1.  Kent ;  9.  Sussex ;  3.  Wessex ;  i.  Essex ; 

6.  Northumberland;  6.  East-Aoglia;  and 

7.  Mereia.  The  heptareky  was  formed  by 
degrees ;  but  it  may  Yie  said  to  have  eom- 
menced  in  449,  when  Hengist  arrived  on 
the  island.  In  8S7  Egbert  was  enabled,  by 
a  combination  of  circumstances,  to  assume 
the  title  of  King  of  England;  but,  in 
reality,  three  of  the  kingdoms,  Northum- 
berland, Bast  Anglla,  and  Mereia,  were 
Btiil  governed  by  their  own  kings,  though 
those  kings  were  his  vassals  and  tributa- 
ries. The  kingdoms  he  actually  governed 
were  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  and  Essex. 

HBRAGLI'DJS  (the  descendants  of  Her- 
cules, in  Or.  Biraelis).  !%•  rttmm  of  the 
HeraeUda  into  Pelopotuuuu  te  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  3'ear  of  the  world  2883,  a 
hundred  y^rs  after  they  were  expelled,  and 
eighty  aftei"  the  dtostructlon  of  Troy. 

HER'ALD  {Mraut:  Fr.),  the  title  of  an 
ofllcer,  whose  duty  was,  in  former  times, 
to  declare  war,  to  challenge  in  battle  and 
combat,  to  proclaim  peace,  and  to  bear 
messages  in  war ;  but  is,  at  present,  to  con- 
duct royal  processions,  the  creations  of  no- 
bility, and  the  ceremonies  of  knighthood ; 
to  publish  declamtlolis  of  war,  not  to  the 
enemy,  but  at  home ;  to  proclaim  peace ; 
to  record  and  blazon  armorial  bearings; 
and  to  ttttitt  abttses  In  arms,  under  the 
aucnority  of  the  earl-marshal,  by  whom  he 
is  created.  The  heralds  were  formed  into 
a  college  by  Richard  IIL  The  three  chief 
are  called  kings-at-arms ;  the  principal  of 
these  Is  Oarter  ;  the  next  is  ClarencieMX,  and 
the  third  Norroy;  the  last  two  are  called 
proVihcIal  kings.  Besides  these  there  are 
six  heralds,  viz.  York,  Lancaster,  Somerset, 
Richmond,  CSiester,  and  Windsor.  Below 
these  are  four  pursuivants,  vis.  Bluemantle, 
RoUge  t)ragon,  Rougecrofx,  and  Portcullis. 
Heralds,  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  were  held  in  great  estimation, and 
looked  upon  as  sacred.  Those  of  Greece  car- 
ried in  their  hands  a  rod  of  laurel,  round 
which  two  serpents,  without  crests,  were 
twisted  &8  emblems  of  peace. 

HER'ALDRT  (same  iieri».),  the  body  of 
rules  relating  to  armorial  bearings,  teach- 
ing  how  to  blazon  or  describe  them  in 
proper  terms,  and  how  to  marshal  or  dis- 
pose tlie  different  arms  in  an  escutcheon  or 
shield.  The  introduction  of  armorial  bear- 
ingSk  lb  place  of  the  Images  and  statues  of 
the  Robians  (the  Hght  to  which  was  known 
among  them  by  the  terta  jua  imaffinum),  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  northern  tribes  who 
overran  Europe  on  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  empire.  Although  at  first  strictly  mili- 
tary, and  intended  to  afford  a  means  of  ro- 
cognizingthe  knight  who,  cased  in  complete 
armour,  was  unseen,  yet,  by  being  trans- 
mitted to  his  posterity,  they  became  badges 
of  civil  rank  and  honour ;  and,  in  course  of 
time,  other  circumstances  gave  rise  to  bear^ 
ings  whicn  were  not  purely  military.  Thus, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system^ 
the  tenants  of  the  king,  or  the  great  lords, 
represented  on  their  shields  the  scrvir«a 
they  owed  to  their  superiors,  by  way  of  an 
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anknowledgment  of  their  fidelity,  whence 
ortgliuited  roses,  dnquefoils,  tpur-rowels, 
bows  and  srrows,  huntlnff-homs,  ships,  fto. 
When,  inspired  with  religious  enthusiasm, 
the  martial  youth  <rf  almost  all  Europe  left 
their  homes,  about  the  end  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, to  conquer  the  Holy  Land,  the  use  of 
coats  of  arms  became  more  general  and  ne- 
cessary. In  order  to  distinguish  nations, 
armies,  and  families,  the  princes  and  com- 
manders chose  their  symbols,  sometimes 
In  commemoration  of  the  exploits  and 
events  of  the  campaign,  or  of  the  dignity 
of  the  commander,  and  sometimes  from 
the  cause  In  which  they  were  engaged. 
This  probably  Introduced,  or  at  least  made 
more  common,  the  figure  of  the  cross,  which 
is  borne  in  a  diversity  of  forms.  In  lilce 
manner,  when  tournaments  were  invented, 
they  are  supposed  to  hare  given  rise  to 
the  fesse,  pale,  bend,  and  other  ordinaries, 
nrblch  represented  the  fillets  or  lists  of 
different  kinds  which  were  worn  by  the 
combatants  and  those  who  attended.  And 
it  was  from  the  practice  of  a  herftld's  de- 
scribing and  recording  the  names,  arhis, 
and  proofs  of  nobility,  of  the  khighU  at 
tournaments,  that  the  science  took  its 
name.  In  heraldic  science,  arms  are  said  to 
be  of  pretension  or  dominion.  That  is,  no- 
tional, or  of  eommtmitj/f  as  those  of  episco- 
pal sees,  cities,  Ac. ;  of  ameeteiout  that  48, 
I  augmentation  of  honour,  b^lng  granted 
by  sovereigns;  of  tUHanee,  being  derived 
from  the  union  of  families.  And  of  m- 
«umpfi<m,  being  adopted  according  to  the 
caprice  of  Individuals.  In  times  of  chivalry, 
arms  were  chiefly  displayed  on  the  sliield  or 
escutcheon,  and  on  the  pennon  ot*  banner; 
also  on  sword-hilts,  and  on  the  mantib  or 
surooat— which  gave  rise  to  the  term  eoai 
of  (xrms.  The  East  seems  to  h^ve  contri- 
buted most  of  the  singular  devices  of  he- 
raldry. The  Normans  and  French  assi- 
duously cultivated  heraldry,  and  reduced  it 
to  a  system.  In  the  reign*  of  Henry  III.  of 
England,  the  vocabulafy  of  heraldic,  was 
nearly  such  as  it  is  at  prbsient.  [For  its 
chief  terms  see  their  proper  places.] 

HERB  (herba:  Lat),  a  plant  with  a  soft  or 
succulent  not  woody  stalk  or  stem. 

HER'BAL  (same  d«riv.),  a  book  gUing  an 
account  of  the  names,  nature,  and  uses  of 
plants,  their  classes,  genel'a,  and  Ipbcles. 

HERDA'RIUM  (A«r5a,  an  herb :  Lat)  or 
HoRTUS  8ICX7I78  (a  dry  garden :  Lat),  a 
collection  of  specimens  of  plants  carefully 
dried  and  preserved.  The  plants  should  be 
placed  between  sheets  of  porous  paper  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  gathered,  and 
subjected  to  pressure.  The  paper  should  be 
repeatedly  changed  until  the  pbints  Kte 
quite  dry.  They  should  then  be  mounted 
on  sheets  of  stout  papbr,  either  by  means 
of  a  strong  solution  of  gum,  or  of  slips  of 
gummed  paper.  If  well  prepared,  an  herba- 
rium is  exceedingly  Useful  to  the  botanist. 
The  name  of  the  gienus  and  species  of  plant 
should  be  written  down,  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  the  nature  of  the  soli,  and  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  It  was  procured. 
The  specimens  may  be  collected  into  orders 
and  classes,  and  titled  and  iireserred  in  a 
poiCfolio  or  cabinet. 


HER'BORIZE  (same  deriv.),  a  botanical 
term,  signifying  to  search  for  plants  in 
their  native  places  witta  a  view  to  tbeii 
examination. 

HER'CXJLES,  an  old  oonsteliatloo  la  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

HERBDIT'AMEMTS  (handUtu,  an  inhe- 
ritance :  LaL)t  In  "Lkw,  lands,  teneraenca. 
and  whatever  a  person  may  have  to  himself 
and  his  heirs,  by  way  of  inheritance ;  and 
which,  if  not  otherwise  bequeathed,  descend 
to  the  heir,  and  not  to  the  executor.  Oor- 
porecU  hereditaments  are  such  as  affect  the 
srases.  Ineorponal  hereditaments  are  dea- 
cendible  rights  upon  or  over  corporeal  he- 
reditaments, as  a  right  of  pasture,  advow- 
sons,  &C. 

HER'EST  (hairetie,  a  choice:  Gr.),  an 
error  In  some  fundamental  doctrine  of  re- 
ligion, or  a  private  opinion  different  from 
that  of  the  orthodox  church.  Roman  Car 
thollcs  hold  all  errors  to  be  voluntary, 
which  are  known  deviations  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  A 
diversity  of  opinion  has  always  existed  on 
ceitain  points,  and  always  will  exist.  How 
linreasoniible  that,  on  speculative  matters, 
men  should  be  hated  and  persecuted  for 
holding  those  opinions  which,  after  much 
careful  examination,  they  feel  convinced 
are  trtie,  by  those  who,  perhaps,  scarcely 
understand  the  nature  of  what  they  would 
so  tyrannically  force  upon  others,  and  who 
have.  In  many  cases,  never  troubled  them- 
selves about  the  foundations  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  rests.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  demand  what  is  not,  even  If 
we  l^otild,  in  our  power  to  grant— an  assent 
to  a  doctrine  as  true  which  our  mind  tells 
VLB  is  false.  The  adoption  of  any  particulai 
fohn  of  religion  should  be  due  to  a  convic- 
tion of  its  thith,  ascertained  by  careful 
inquiry.  If  a  religion  be  divine,  the  more 
it  is  examined  the  more  satis&ctory  it  will 
appear. 

HBR'IOT,  in  Law,  the  fine  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  by  copyholders  on  the 
death  of  the  tenant.  It  is,  usually,  the  best 
beast  of  which  the  tenant  dies  possessed. 

HBR'IBSON  (a  hedgehog :  JV.),  in  Forti- 
fication, a  beam  or  bar  armed  with  iron 
spikes  pointing  outwards,  and  turning  on 
a  pivot ;  usQd  to  block  up  a  passage. 

HERMAPH'ROOITB  iSermaphrodUot. 
from  the  mythological  fable  of  SerntM  and 
Aphrodite^  that  ii,  Mercury  and  Venus),  in 
Zoology,  a  terra  used  to  designate  the  union 
of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  individual,  as 
in  many  of  the  lower  animals. In  Bo- 
tany, a  flower  that  nm  tains  both  anthers 
and  plitlls. — Ih  Zoology,  hermaphroditism 
is  the  exception  ;  in  Botany,  it  is  the  rule. 

HBRMENBUTICB(ikenttlni«t(taK>0,  skilled 
in  interpreting:  Or.\  the  art  of  finding 
the  meaning  of  an  author's  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  explaining  it  to  others.  Th« 
word  is  seldom  used  except  in  reference  to 
theological  shbjects. 

BERMET'ICAL  BBAL'ING  {hermttiaue, 
henneticiU :  J^V.),  among  Chemists,  for- 
merly signified  the  method  of  closing  ve»> 
sels,  &C.,  with  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  made;  thus,  glass  with  glass,  and  metal 
with  metal.  The  barometer  tube  is  hermetic 


9aUif9ealedH.t one enit  by  melting  the  glass, 
•nd  causing  It  to  run  togrether,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  close  the  aperture.  The  phrase 
la  now  employed  to  signify  such  a  closing 
of  a  vessel  as  prevents  access  of  air  to  the 
interior. 

HER'MIT  (erfmitlgt  from  erimot,  a  de- 
sert :  CfrX  K  person  who  passes  his  time  in 
total  seclusion  from  the  world.  The  term 
Is  usually  applied  to  one  who  lives  in  soli- 
tude for  the  purpose  of  religions  contem- 
plation and  devotion.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  hermits  were  very  numerous ; 
and  they  still  abound  amongst  Mahom- 
medans  and  Buddhists. 

HER'MIT  CRABS,  marine  cmstaccans 
belonging  to  the  family  Pagurida.  The 
thorax  is  covered  with  a  hard  crust,  but 
the  abdomen  has  only  a  soft  skin,  and  these 
animals  therefore  protect  themselves  by 
taking  up  their  abode  in  the  castofl  uni- 
valve shells  of  molluscs,  which  are  quitted 
for  others  as  they  grow  larger.  These  they 
drag  about  wfth  them  when  they  are  in 
search  of  food.  From  the  red  colour  of 
some  species  they  are  frequently  called 
soldier  crabs. 

HERTIIA  {LaL;  from  A«mM,  a  sprout : 
Gr.\  in  Surgery,  a  rupture:  a  tumour 
fonned  by  the  displacement  of  part  of  the 
intestines  or  omentum,  which  protrudes 
by  a  natural  or  accidental  opening  from  the 
cavity  in  which  it  is  contained.  When  the 
parts  cannot  be  reduced,  or  returned  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  the  hernia  Is  said  to 
\ie  gtrangidaied  ;  in  that  case,  the  passage 
through  the  intestines  Is  Interrupted,  and, 
unless  the  giit  can  be  replaced  by  an  opera- 
tion, death  will  soon  ensue.  As  soon  as 
sny  person  perceives  that  he  is  affected 
with  a  hernia,  he  should  Lave  recourse  to 
medical  advice,  for  the  disease  is  then  in 
the  state  most  favourable  for  treatment.  < 
When  the  hernia  is  reduced,  it  must  be  i 
subjected  to  a  constant  compression,  which 
Is  effected  by  means  of  a  truss. 

HB'RO,  in  Pagan  Mythology,  an  illus- 
trious mortal,  supposed  to  partake  of  im- 1 
mortality,  and  af  t^r  his  death  to  be  placed 
among  the  gods.  There  Is  no  trace  of 
hero-worship  in  Homer :  it  seems  to  have 
begun  after  his  time ;  and  those  who  fell  at 
Marathon  were  the  last  to  whom  such 

honours  were  paid Hbbo,  in  a  poem  or 

romance,  the  principal  personage,  or  the 
one  who  has  the  principal  share  in  the  ac- 
tions related;  as,  Achilles  in  the  Iliad, 

Qlysses  in  the  Odyssey,  Ac Hkboic 

Agk,  that  age  or  period  of  the  world  in 
which  the  heroes  or  demigods  are  supposed 
to  have  lived.  The  heroic  coincides  with 
the  fabulous  age. Hkkoio  YKass,  hexa- 
meter verse,  so  called  because  it  is  used  by 
poets  in  their  heroic  poems. 

HER'ON  {Ft.\  a  name  given  to  wading 
birds  of  the  genus  Ardea,  They  are  allied 
to  the  crane  and  stork,  but  are  distin- 
guished by  the  middle  claw  on  each  foot 
being  serrated.  The  best  known  species 
with  us  Is  the  Ardea  eineretk,  an  Inhabitant 
of  heronries  which  were  formerly  more 
numerous  than  at  present,  when  falconry 
has  gone  ont  of  fashion.  Herons  are  very 
rxiwrt  flsbera.  and  take  prey  either  by 


wading  after  it  where  the  water  is  shallow, 
or  by  diving  from  the  air  when  the  object 
of  their  pursuit  appears  near  the  surface;. 
They  digest  an  enormous  quantity  of  food 
in  a  short  time. 

HER'PES  (Or. ;  from  herpo,  J  creep  on) 
in  Medicine,  a  term  applied  to  several 
cutaneous  eruptions,  from  their  tendency 
to  spread  or  creep  from  one  part  of  the 
skin  to  another.  One  species  is  called  tet- 
ten;  another,  shingles;  and  another,  the 
ringvfomit  from  its  spreading  in  concentric 
circles.  They  are  generally  seen  in  small 
distinct  dustres, accompanied  with  itciiing, 
and  terminating  in  scurfy  scales.  This 
disease  takes  various  names,  according  to 
its  form  or  the  part  affected.  These  erup 
tions  differ  from  erysipelae  by  an  absence  of 
tumefaction,  and  by  the  natural  appearance 
of  the  skin  between  the  crops  of  eruption ; 
and  they  are  dlBtiugulshed  from  other  si- 
milar eruptions  by  the  vesicular  form  of 
the  cutlcular  elevations  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance by  their  regular  progress,  and 
limited  duration. 

HBRPBTOL'OGT  iherpeton,  a  reptile ;  and 
IO0OS,  a  discourse :  Or.\  that  part  of  Natural 
History  which  treats  of  reptiles ;  a  division 
of  the  sub-kingdom  Yertebrata.  This  class 
of  animals  is  distinguished  by  having  the 
heart  so  constructed  as  to  transmit  only  a 
part  of  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  the  remainder 
being  sent  back  through  the  body  nnpn- 
riOed :  the  animal  heat  and  muscular  ac- 
tivity are  therefore  lower  with  the  BeiptUia 
than  the  Mammalia.  They  are  naked,  that 
is  to  say  without  hair  or  feathers,  being 
clothed  only  with  scales  or  hard  bony 
plates.  Reptiles  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
oviparmu,  and  do  not  incubate.  They  are 
destitute  of  the  teats  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  mammals.  Excluding  the  am* 
phibia  (frogs,  toads,  ftc.),  which  are  noW 
formed  into  a  separate  class,  reptiles  ar# 
divided  into  Ave  orders  ^-l.  Sawrio,  LiS* 
ARDS.  S.  OphidiOt  SXAKSS.  S.  CheUmiL 
TUBTLKS  and  ToRTOiaKS.  i.  Emydoaaurl, 
Crooodilbs  and  Alligators.  5.  Amphih 
haenia.  Fossil  remains  of  some  very  large  Of 
curious  forms  of  reptiles  have  been  f oufld. 
[See  Iohthtobaitrub,  PtkbodacttlsJ 

HER'RIMQ  (Aerififf,  from  Aser,  an  ariflir : 
Osr.,  on  account  of  their  vast  numbers)ftiQe 
Clupea  Harengu»t  a  malacopterygious  JiA. 
A  grand  shoal  of  many  millions,  divided  In- 
to columns  of  Ave  or  six  miles  in  len#th, 
and  about  four  In  breadth,  appears  aOhe 
Shetland  Isles  in  June,  where  tliey  bnMch 
off  in  all  directions.  Their  progreii  is 
marked  by  the  number  of  birds  wlilqLfol- 
low  them  to  prey  upon  them.  Those  wllch 
arrire  at  the  British  coasts  are  to  be  fltind 
in  the  greatest  number  off  TarmontPi  the 
mart  for  herrings.  Their  migration  11  not 
from  one  latitude  into  another,  but  ffom  a 
deeper  to  a  shallower  part  of  the  ocean, 
where  the  ova  may  be  deposl  ted,  and  rtoel  re 
the  proper  amount  of  heat,  light,  add  oxy- 
gen.  [See  Fmhbrirs.] 

HERSE  or  HERSILI/ON  (A«rse,a)llfrow: 
Fr.\  in  Fortification,  a  portcullis  armfd  with 
spikes,  to  block  up  a  gateway  or  impMe  the 
march  of  an  enemy. 

HBS'PERUS  or  V£STER,!n  AstMlomy, 
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^.iitrnvyi  Crrasurif*      [hibroobammatist* 


the  evening  star;  an  appellation  given  to 
the  planet  Venas  when  It  seta  after  the 
Eun. 

HET'EROGLITE  (heteroklUos :  from  A«to- 
rost  otherwise ;  and  klinn,  I  inflict :  Or.),  in 
Grammar,  a  word  which  is  irregular  or 
anomalous,  either  in  declension  or  con  juga- 
t ion,  or  which  deviates  from  the  forms  of 
inflection  usual  with  words  of  a  like  kind. 

HET'ERODOX  {heterodoxos:  from  heteros, 
different ;  anddoeo,  opinion :  Or.),  the  oppo- 
site of  orthodox  ;  a  milder  term  than  hereti- 
calf  but  of  similar  import. 

HETEROG'AMOUS  (fteteros,  different :  and 
gamos,  marriage :  Or.),  in  Botany  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  flowers  of  the  compoaiUB,  when 
some  of  the  florets  of  a  capltulum  are  both 
staminiferous  and  pistilliferous,  whilst 
others  are  only  pistililferous,  or  have  neither 
stamens  nor  pistils. 

UETEROG'ENEOUS  iheteroa,  another; 
geno9t  kind :  Or.),  that  which  is  composed  of 
unlike  parts,  om>osed  to  homogeneotu. 

HETEROPHTL'LOUS  {heteros,  different ; 
and  phulUm,  a  leaf:  Or.),  in  Botany,  pro- 
ducing leaves  of  several  forms. 

HEX'AGON  {hex,  six ;  And  giinia,  an  angle : 
Or.),  in  Geometry,  a  flgure  of  six  sides  and 
angles.  Its  area  is  the  square  of  one  of  the 
equal  sides  multiplied  by  2-598076. 

HEXAGYN'IA  {hex,  six ;  and  gtini,  a  fe- 
male :  Or.),  in  Botany,  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system,  comprehending  those 
with  six  pistils  1b  the  flower. 

HEXAHE'DRON  {hex,  six ;  and  hedra,  a 
base:  Or.),  in  Geometry^  one  of  the  Ave 
regular  solids ;  the  cube.  The  other  four 
are,  the  tetraliedrou  or  pyramid,  the  octar 
hedrou,  the  dodecahedron,  and  the  Icosa- 
hedron. 

HEXAM'ETER  {hexametroa:  from  hex, 
six  ;  and  melron,  a  measure :  Or.),  in  an- 
cient poetry,  averse  consisting  of  six  feet, 
the  first  four  of  which  may  be  either  dac- 
tyls or  spondees,  the  fifth  must  regularly 
be  a  dactyl,  and  the  sixth  always  a  spondee. 
The  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil  are  in  this 

HEXANa)RIA  (hex,  six;  and  anir,  a 
male :  Or.),  in  Botany,  one  of  the  Linnaean 
classes,  comprehending  those  plants  which 
have  six  stamens  in  each  flower. 

HEX'ASTTLE  {Jieeastuloe :  from  liex,  six ; 
and  stuloe,  a  column :  €fr.).  In  Architecture, 
a  building  with  six  columns  in  front. 

HIA'TUS  {LaOt  an  unpleasant  oi)ening 
of  the  mouth,  when  vowels  end  and  begin 
words ;  also  any  deficiency  in  a  manuscript 
which  destroys  tlie  connection. 

HI'BERNACLB  (hOemaculum,  winter 
quarters :  LaL),  Linunus's  name  for  a  bulb 
or  a  bud,  in  which  the  embryo  of  a  future 
plant  is  enclosed  by  a  scaly  covering,  and 
protected  from  injuries  during  winter. 

HIBERNA'TION.    [See  Dormant.] 

HIBIS'CUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord. 
Ualvacea,  containing  many  species  that  are 
cultivated  on  account  of  their  handsome 
flowers.  The  mutable  rose  {H.  rosoreinenaw) 
and  the  Syrian  hibiscus  (J?,  syriociur)  are 
examples. 

HIQK'ORT,  the  name  of  some  North 
American  trees,  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Tiifflandacea,  and  therefore  aUicd  to  the 


walnut.  The  common  or  shell  bark  hickory 
{Garya  tUba)  and  the  smooth  bark  hickory 
{O.  glain-a)  are  tall  and  slender  forest  trees, 
having  an  average  height  of  more  than  100 
feet.  The  wood  is  heavy  and  much  used 
where  strength  is  required.  It  is  much 
prized  for  beating  purposes,  and  it  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  potash.  The 
kernel  of  the  nut  of  O.  alba  is  eaten,  but  that 
of  the  other  species  is  very  bitter.  The 
Pekkan  nut,  another  North  American  tree, 
is  Oarya  olrcaformis. 

HIDAL'GO  (son  of  something :  Span.),  a 
term  in  Spain  for  a  person  of  gentle  birth. 
Fidalgotta  the  equivalent  term  in  PortugaL 

HIDE,  a  word  formerly  used  in  land- 
measure,  for  such  a  space  as  might  be 
ploughed  with  one  plough ;  or  as  much  as 
would  maintain  a  family. 

HI'DEBOUND,  in  Farriery,  a  term  for  a 
disease  in  horses  and  cattle  in  which  the 

skin  cleaves  to  the  side. Also  a  term  in 

Botany ;  a  tree  being  said  to  bo  hidebound, 
when  the  bark  is  so  close  or  firm  as  to  im- 
pede the  growth.   . 

HI'ERARCHY  (hierarOiia :  from  hiereus, 
a  priest ;  and  areho,  I  govern  :  Or.),  a  term 
applied  sometimes  to  the  supposed  polity, 
or  social  constitution,  among  angels.  Also 
ecclesiastical  government,  or  the  subordi- 
nation of  rank  among  the  different  orders 
of  the  clergy. 

HIEROGLTPH'ICS  {hierogluphikos :  from 
hieroa,  sacred ;  and  glupho,  I  engrave :  Or.), 
the  expression  of  ideas  by  representations 
of  visible  objects ;  a  word  specially  applied 
to  the  sculptured  writings  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  These  were  wholly  undecipher^ 
able  for  many  ages,  but  Dr.  Young  dis- 
covered the  track,  and  ChampoUlon  j^ursued 
It  with  perseverance  and  ingenuity.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  three  dif- 
ferent characters:—!.  The  hieroglyphica, 
properly  so  called,  which  were  representa- 
tions of  the  objects  themselves,  either 
entire  or  abridged ;  and  were  divided  into 
the  flguraiive  proper,  ftgurative  conventional, 
And/lgvrative  abridged.  2.  Characters  repre- 
senting ideas  by  visible  o.^jects  used  as 
symbols ;  thus^a  tumult,  by  a  man  throwing 
arrows,  Ac.  Sometimes  the  connection 
between  the  type  and  antitype  is  obvious ; 
in  others  it  cannot  be  traced.  These  chA* 
racters  have  been  called  aj/mbolietU:  the 
Greeks  termed  them  hieroglyphics.  3.  Clia- 
racters  representing  sounds,  and  termed 
phonetic.  It  is  supposed  they  were  like- 
nesses of  animals  or  objects  whose  names 
began  with  the  letters  or  sounds;  writers 
were  not  conflned  to  the  use  of  one  repre- 
sentative for  each  letter.  Besides  hiero- 
glyphics, the  Egyptians  used  hieratic  and 
demoUc  characters,  which  were  conver- 
sions of  the  hieroglyphics  into  a  current 
hand,  the  latter  nearly  alphabetical.  The 
Mexicans,  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  their 
country,  used  hieroglyphic  or  picture  wri- 
ting, but  they  had  no  alphabet. 

HIEROGRAM'MATISTS  {Merograynma- 
teua :  from  hieroa,  sacred ;  and  grammateua, 
a  scribe :  Or,),  in  Antiquity,  priests  amongst 
the  Egyptians  who  presided  over  learning 
and  religion.  Their  duty  was  to  take  care 
uf  the  hieroglyphics,  and  expound  rell* 
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glooB  m  jsterles  and  opinions.  They  were 
•lao  skliied  in  dirination,  and  were  hononr- 
ed  with  many  exemptions  from  civil  duties 
sad  taxes. 

HIBRONI'CES  {hieronihit:  from  hierog, 
sacred ;  and  niklt  victory :  Chr.),  In  Antiquity, 
a  conqueror  at  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isth- 
mian, and  Nemean  games. 

HIBROPHANTBS  (MerophanOt:  from 
Merotf  sacred ;  and  pJioino,  I  show :  Or.), 
the  priest  who  Initiated  candidates  at  the 
Bleuslnian  mysteries.  He  was  required  to 
be  a  citizen  of  Athens ;  and  held  the  office, 
which  was  of  considerable  importance,  for 
life.  i 

HI'GHNBSS,  a  title  of  honour  given  first 
to  bishops,  then  to  princes.  The  kings  of 
England,  before  James  I.,  were  not  ad- 
dressed  with  the  title  of  'majesty.'  but  that 
of  highness  only.  Atpresentthe  children  of 
crowned  heads  are  generally  styled  royal 
higkneut  a  title  first  assumed  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  to  Louis  XIII.  Those 
of  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  are 
styled  imperial  hightusa.  All  other  princes 
are  addressed  as  sereiM  htghnsaa. 

HIGH-PRIEST,  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood.  Moses  conferred  this  dignity 
upon  his  brother  Aaron,  in  whose  family  It 
descended  without  interruption.  After  the 
subjugation  of  the  Jews  by  the  Seleuclda, 
the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Romans,  it  was 
often  arbitrarily  conferred  by  their  foreign 
masters.  The  importance  ol  the  hlgh- 
priestTs  office  Is  indicated  by  the  splendour 
and  eostllness  of  his  garment,  which  was 
among  the  most  beautiful  works  of  ancient 
art. 

HIXUM  (a  trifle:  Lot,),  In  Botany,  the 
part  by  which  the  ovule  is  united  to  the 
rord  that  attaches  it  to  the  placenta.  In 
many  rii>e  seeds  the  failum  Is  marked  by  a 
scar. 

HINDOO'S,  the  Aryan  Inhabitants  of  the 
Bast  Indies;  a  peopledlstlnguished  for  their 
humanity,  gentleness.  Industry,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  polite  arts,  at  a  time  when  most 
of  their  Asiatic  neighbours  were  yet  only 
in  the  first  stages  of  dvllliatlon,  when  the 
Greeks  were  In  obscurity,  and  the  nations 
of  Burope  were  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
In  earlier  times,  before  they  were  op- 
pressed  by  a  foreign  yoke,  they  had  reached 
a  high  degree  of  civllizatiun ;  and  their 
country  has  been  considered  as  the  cradle 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  [See  BaAHMUtisx 
and  Cabts.] 

HI  PPOOBNTAUR  (MppokaUmiroa :  from 
Mppo9,  a  horse ;  and  Jpantounw,  a  centaur : 
Or.),  in  ancient  fable,  a  monster,  half  man 
«nd  half  horse.  The  hippoeentaur  differed 
from  the  emtour  in  this,  that  the  latter 
rode  on  an  ox,  and  the  former  on  a  horse, 
as  the  name  imports. 

HIP'POCRAS,  a  medicinal  drink,  com- 
posed of  wine  with  sn  infusion  of  spices  and 
other  ingredients ;  nscd  as  a  cordial. 

HIPPOCRATESr  SLBBVE,  in  old  Phar- 
macy, a  eonleal  bag,  made  of  n  square  piece 
of  flannel,  and  used  for  stnilulng  syrups 
and  decoctions. 

HIP'PODROMB  (Mppodrtfmo»  t  from  hip- 
fioa,  a  horse ;  and  dromoa,  a  course :  Or.),  In 
y^ntfqnity,  a  course  for  chariot  and  horse 


races.  Tlie  most  celebrated  was  that  at 
Olympla,  finished  by  Oonstantlne,  and  one 
which  still  fills  with  astonishment  the  tra- 
Teller  who  visits  the  Turkish  capital. 

HIP'POGRIFP  {hippofriffe:  Fr.),  a  fabu- 
lous monster,  compounded  of  a  horse  and  a 
griffin.  In  Ariosto's  *  Orlando  Furioso,'  the 
Knight  Rttffglero  is  sent  on  a  hlppogrUf  to 
the  moon. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS    or    RiTSB    HORSB 
(hij^lHipotamos :  from  hippott  a  horse ;  and 
potamoSf  a  river :  Or.),  a  gigantic  pachyder- 
i  matous  quadruped,  equal  to  the  rhinoceros 
I  in  strength,  and  Inferior  only  to  the  ele- 
I  phant  in  size,  being  from  IS  to  so  Jeet  long. 
'  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Behemoth  of  Job. 
I  The  head  Is  very  large,  the  legs  are  short 
!  and  thick,  and  the  short  tusks  are  harder  and 
,  whiter  than  those  of  the  elephant.   I  ts  hide 
I  is  so  thick  that  It  Is  bullet  proot    It  lives 
I  chlefiy  In  water,  and  walks  at  the  bottom, 
raising  Its  head  occasionally  for  respiration. 
It  feeds  on  grain  and  vegetables,  and,  unless 
attacked  or  Ill-treated,  is  perfectly  harmless. 
There  is  only  one  living  species,  and  that 
frequents  the  rivers  of  Africa.    It  is  some- 
times seen  in  salt  water.  The  fossil  remains 
of  several  extinct  si>ecies  have  been  found. 

HIPPD'RIS  (hippourie:  from  hippoe,  a 
horse ;  and  ourot  a  tall :  Or.),  In  Botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  nat.ord.JSra{(mHraceai.  They 
grow  in  damp  places,  have  very  simple 
fiowers,  consisting  only  of  a  calyx  with  one 
stamen  and  one  pistil,  and  are  known  as 
tnar^s  taUe.  They  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  horse  tails,  which  are  cryptogamic 
plants. 

HIPS  {heopa  :  Sax.),  in  Botany,  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  dog-roee,  which  la  often  made 
into  a  sweetmeat. 

HIBU'DO  (Lot.),  the  Leeeh,  a  genus  of 
red-blooded  worms,  of  aquatic  habits,  pro- 
Tided  with  a  sucker  at  both  ends  of  the 
body.  The  medicinal  leech  {Hirudo  medir 
ealie)  has  the  oral  aperture  transverse,  tri 
radiate,  and  surrounded  with  three  carti- 
laginous jaws,  each  armed  with  two  rows  of 
very  fine  teeth.  This  apparatus  enables  It 
to  penetrate  the  skin,  and  Insures  a  ready 
fiow  of  blood,  without  causing  a  dangerous 
wound.  The  extent  of  the  leech  trade  may 
be  understood  from  the  fact  that  foar  of 
the  principal  dealers  In  London  annually 
Import  7.soo,ooa 

HIRUN'DO  (a  swallow:  Lat.),\n  Ornitho- 
logy, a  genus  of  fissirostral  or  wlde-gaplng 
passerine  birds,  of  which  there  are  three 
species  In  Britain,  the  chimney  swallow 
(H.  nietica),  the  martin  {S.  urbiea),  and  the 
sand  martin  (H.  riparia) .  Africa  seems  the 
chief  resort  of  the  British  swallow  during 
winter.  Some  have  supposed  thattheydonot 
migrate,  but  pass  the  winter  under  water 
in  a  torpid  state.  But  no  warm-blooded 
animal  can  hybemate  under  water. — The 
nests  of  the  Binaido  eaeuiewta  are  reckoned 
a  most  exquisite  delicac}'  among  the  Chi- 
nese, who  make  them  into  soups  and  use 
them  In  their  most  delicate  dishes.  They 
oonslst  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  secreted 
by  the  bird  to  form  the  abode  of  Its  yonug. 
These  nests  have  the  form  of  a  sancer,  and 
the  width  of  a  tunihler.  Those  taken  before 
the  bird  has  laid  its  eggs  are  the  moat 
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TKlnable:  these  are  of  a  red  colour,  and 
nearlf  transparent,  closely  reBembUngr  isin- 
9 lass,  only  more  brittle.  The  best  kind  is 
sold  in  China  at  the  rate  of  •».  an  ounce. 
They  are  disaolred  In  water,  and  made  Into 
a  tasteleM  soup.  The  oolieetlon  of  the  nests 
is  said  to  be  attended  with  dUDcnlty  and 
danger,  as  the  birds  construct  them  in 
caverns  In  sea  elilEs. 

HISTOL'OGY  (J^MtM,  a  web ;  logos^  a  dis- 
course :  Or.),  the  study  of  the  formation 
and  growth  of  animal  and  yegetable  tissues. 
It  Is  prosecuted  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

HIBTORaOAI«  PATNTINQ,  that  depart- 
ment of  the  art  which  *  treats  of  evente, 
actions,  and  chamcters  (says  Mrs.  Jfamesnn) 
of  high  and  general  importance.  It  may 
be  sacred  or  profane.  It  is  termed  sacred 
when  the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  the  legendary  Ures  of  saints ; 
profime,  when  the  subjecca  are  borrowed 
from  classical  or  modem  history,  or  from 
the  fables  of  ancient  mythology.* 

HISTORICMJ'RAPHER  (Mftoritf,  history ; 
and  graphOt  I  write :  Or.\  a  profeesed  writer 
of  history. 

HISTORY  (Mst^ria,  from  histono,  I  In- 
quire :  Or.),  a  word  which  seems  to  have 
been  Qrst  used  by  Herodotus.  In  strictness 
it  Is  applied  only  to  the  civil  history  of  man ; 
though,  when  (lualiQed,  It  Is  used  to  indi- 
cate other  branches  of  Investigation :  thus 
natural  historp.  4cc.  As  to  the  class  of  events 
which  It  relatM,  civil  history  has  been 
divided  Into  ecclesiastical,  political,  and 
literary ;  as  tq  ei(tent.  Into  universal  and 
particular.  The  whole  body  of  history  has 
been  classed  under  five  heads :— 1.  That  of 
the  Jews.  2.  That  of  empires  and  states  illus- 
trated by  cUsslcal  and  Jewish  wvlters,  yiz. 
Aasyrla^  Persia,  Itgypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Car- 
thage. 1  Classical  history,  being  that  of  |he 
Qreeks  and  Romans.    4>  That  of  nations 

Kssessing  annals  of  their  own,  via.  (Ailna, 
dla,  Bfodern  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquests.  6.  Modem  Buropei^n 
biatory,  including  the  colonies  and  eon- 
queats  of  Europeans.  J^n  historian  should 
have  the  rare  quality  of  being  free  troqi 
every  prejudice,  whether  of  country  or  of 
religion.  The  stqdent  of  history  should 
have  the  same,  to  profit  by  it  as  much  as  he 
may.   [Bee  Tbaditiov.] 

HISTRIGNaO  ART  ^MsMonlau,  from 
hiatrio,  an  actor,  and  chiefly  a  pantomlmist : 
LaL),  the  art  which  teaches  l|ow  to  hear  a 
part  in  dramatic  reprBsentatlona. 

HITCH,  among  seamen,  a  sort  of  knot 
or  noose  for  fastening  a  rope  to  anything. 
Hitches  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
a  ha^f^l^iteh,  a  eloM-fcUcft,  a  roUiniH^ttcA,  Ac, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  knot. 

HOAR'-FRQST  (Aar.  white :  Sax.),  the 
white  -particles  of  ice  formed  by  the  con- 
gestion of  dew. 

HOAR'HOUNPk  the  name  of  several 
plants  of  different  genera.  The  common 
hoarhonnd  is  the  MamMvm  vuigflret  ni^^ 
ord.  LaMatm.  It  has  a  bitter  taate,  and  is 
oaed  as  an  attenuant. 

HOOK'DAT  or  HOKB'DAT,  a  day  of 
feasting  and  mirth,  formerly  observed  in 
Bugland  the  second  Tuesday  i^fter  Baster, 


to  commemorate  the  destruction  of  the 
Danes  in  the  time  of  Bthelred  II.,  A.D.  1002. 

HOO  ihweh:  WeL),  in  Zoology,  a  well 
known  and  valuable  quadruped,  belonging 
to  the  genua  Sua,  which  forms  a  Uuk  be- 
tween the  cloven-footed,  the  whole-footed, 
and  the  digitated  quadrupeds.  The  domea- 
ticated  varieties  of  the  hog  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  The  generic  cliaracters  are,  four 
or  six  incisors  in  the  upper  Jaw,  converg- 
ing; six  in  the  lower  jaw,  projecting;  two 
canines  in  the  upper,  and  two  In  the  lower 
Jaw,  very  long;  fourteen  molars  in  each 
jaw :  the  snout  prominent,  truncate,  and 
containing  a  peculiar  bone;  feet  cloven. 
In  their  taste,  hogs  manifest  a  strange  de- 
gree of  caprice;  for  whilst  they  are  singu- 
larly delicate  In  their  choice  of  herbs,  they 
will  devour  with  voracity  the  most  nau- 
seous and  putrid  carrion The  wild  boar, 

from  which  all  of  our  domestic  varieties  are 
derived,  is  found  In  most  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  is  by  no  means  so  filthy  or 
stupid  an  animal  as  the  tame  hog.  His 
snout  la  longer,  his  ears  shorter ;  he  roots 
up  the  ground  in  a  different  manner, 
ploughing  it  up  in  furrows ;  his  tusks  are 
larger,  being.  In  some  Instances,  ten  Inches 
long ;  they  are  bent  circularly,  and  are  ex- 
reedlngly  sharp  at  the  points.  Hunting 
this  animal  has  always  been  a  favourite 
amusement.  When  he  Is  roused,  he  goes 
slowly  and  uniformly  forward,  frequently 
stopping  and  facing  his  pursuers,  and  in- 
flicting severe  or  even  mortal  wounds. 

HOOS'HBAD,  a  measure  of  capacity, 
containing  52^  Imperial  gallons.  It  is  equal 
to  half  a  pipe. 

HOLD  (Jtealdan:  Sax.),  in  ahips,  the 
whole  Interior  or  cavity  of  a  vessel,  which 
contains  the  ballast,  water,  coals,  wood, 
provisions,  and  cargo.  It  la  divided  Into 
the  after-hnid,  the  fof-htM,  and  the  main- 
hold,  by  bulkheads. 

HO'LINBSS  ikeiUg,  holy :  Otr.),  a  title 
given  to  the  pope,  who  is  styled  'your 
holiness,*  or  *most  holy  father:'  in  Latin, 
soncMMime  or  beaUatime  pater, 

HOLOiT  (Mayn :  Sax.),  the  name  of  some 
evergreen  treea  belonging  to  the  genus  Pax, 
XMt.  or^  Aqui/fMoieeeB.  The  common  holly 
{Jlex  aipiifofium)  U  well  known  for  Its  pol- 
ished prickly  leaves  and  redfrait.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  from  10  to  80  feet.  The  wood 
Is  very  hard  and  is  employed  by  Inlayers  and 
turaera.— KSKS-HOLLT,  a  pfaint,  the  but- 
cher's broom,  of  the  genus  Biueu*. — Sba- 
Hqllt,  a  plant,  of  the  genua  Erifnghan. 

HOLXYHOCk,  the  AUkea  rw«a  of  bota- 
nists, nat.  ord.  Malvaeei^.  It  is  much  culti- 
vated In  English  gardens,  but  It  is  a  uattvo 
of  the  east. 

HOL'OOAUST  (koloJ^Twton  .•  from  Ma», 
the  whole ;  and  kaio,  I  hum :  Or.),  a  burnt 
offering,  or  sacrifice  wholly  consumed  by 
flre ;  of  this  kind  was  the  daily  sacrifice  in 
the  Jewish  church.  It  was  Intended  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  person  ollering: 
and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  were  a  proof 
of  the  divine  bounty.  The  pagan  nations, 
who  also  offered  holocausts,  probably  con- 
sidered them  In  the  same  light. 

HOL'OORAPH  {hQlographM:  from  koto, 
the  whole;  and  graplkOt  I  write:  Or.),  t 
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writing  wbolly  bj  the  hand  of  the  penon 
irhoae  InKtnunent  It  la. 

HtXLT  ALLI'ANCB.  A  rellgloiu  feellnflr 
had  Umg  preralled  among  the  nations  of 
the  Continent  that  their  preceding  snlEer- 
Ings,  arising  from  the  horrors  of  war  and 
Invasion,  were  the  direct  eonseqnenees  of 
the  Frendi  rerolntlon,  which  they  looked 
apon  as  a  punishment  Inflicted  npon  the 
world  for  Its  Impletj.  After  the  fall 
of  Kapoleou.  this  feeliag  still  remained 
strong  In  tbelr  minds,  and  they  were 
Indnced  to  bellere  that  religion  might 
be  made  the  basis  of  international  politics. 
Participating  in  this  spirit,  and  dcitiroas 
of  becoming  the  padfleator  of  Enrofie,  the 
emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  applied  to  the 
empemr  of  Austria  and  tbe  king  of  Prussia 
to  join  him  In  estAblisblng  an  alliance  for 
the  promotion  of  this  glorious  objects  To 
his  request  these  monarchs  readily  ac- 
eeded.  The  document  which  Alexander  had 
drawn  up,  and  sent  to  them  in  his  own 
handwriting,  was  signed  bj  the  emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  It  was 
stipulated  tliat  the  ttiree  sorereigns  should 
invite  others  to  become  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance ;  and,  in  the  sequel,  all  the 
European  sovereigns,  except  the  pope, 
joined  It.  Bince  the  secession  of  England 
and  France  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 

H(XLT-BOOD  DAT, afestl val  observed  by 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  14th  of  September, 
In  memory  of  the  exaltation  of  theUross. 


elde,  and  between  manslaughter  and  moi^ 
der,  are,  in  many  cases,  difficult  to  define 
with  preeision.  But,  in  general,  the  ac- 
cused has  the  advantage  of  any  uncertainty 
or  obscurity  that  may  hang  over  his  ease, 
sinee  the  presumptions  of  law  are  usually 
in  his  favour. 

BOM'ILT  (homOia,  an  assembly:  GrXtk 
sermon  or  discourse  npon  some  point  of 
religion,  ddlvered  in  a  plain  manner,  so  as 
to  be  easily  understood  by  the  common 
people.  In  the  primitive  church,  homily 
meant  rather  a  eonfferenoe  or  cmiversation 
by  way  of  question  and  answer,  which  made 
part  of  the  office  of  a  bishop  till  the  fifth 
century,  when  the  learned  priests  were 
allowed  to  preach,  catechhce,  Ac,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  bishops  used  to  do. 
There  are  still  extant  several  fine  homilies, 

composed  by  the  ancient  fiuherSb Ho- 

HzutTio  Thsoloot,  »  bnuich  of  practical 
theology,  which  teaches  the  manner  In 
which  ministers  of  the  goapel  should  adapt 
their  discourses  to  the  c^adties  of  their 
hearers ;  and  points  out  the  best  methods 
of  instructing,  both  by  their  doctrines  and 
examples. 

HOMCBOP'ATHT  Otomcta$,  like;  and 
pathos,  feeling :  Or,),  a  medical  practice 
which  had  its  commencement  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  The  funda- 
mental principles  are  that  every  medicine 
has  a  specific  power  of  inducing  a  certain 
diseased  state  of  tbe  system ;  and  that  if 


HOliT  THDRS'DAT,  In  the  Roman  Ga-  >  such  medicine  be  given  to  a  patient  suffer- 
tholic  church,  the  Thursday  before  Easter  i  ing  under  the  disease,  it  disappears.  Medl- 
Sunday.  ^' —  " * j— i-i-* — ^  *- 


UCyLT-WATER,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches,  water  which  lias  bebu 
consecrated  by  prayers  and  other  cere- 
monies, and  is  used  for  sprinkling  the 
faiUiful  and  things  required  for  the  church. 
It  is  contained  in  a  particular  kind  of  vases, 
at  the  doors  of  churches,  and  also  witbin 
them  at  certain  places ;  and  from  them  the 
worsltlpperB  sprinkle '  themselves  before 
prayer.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
used  hutral  water,  when  entering  their  tem- 
ples ;  and  employed  it  on  other  occasions 
also,  to  sprinkle  and  purify  the  people: 

H(yLT  WEEK,  the  week  before  Easter 
Sunday. 

HOM'AGB  {honunags:  Fr.),  in  Law,  the 
oatti  of  submission  and  loyalty,  which  the 
Inferior  or  tenant,  under  tbe  feudal  system, 
used  to  take  to  his  lord  when  first  admitted 
to  his  possessions  or  land. 

HOM'ICIDB  Oumieidium:  from  homo,  a 
human  being ;  and  emdo,  I  kill :  LaL},  In 
Law,  the  killing  of  one  human  being  by 
another.    It  Is  of  three  kinds,  juttifiaMe, 


eines,  therefore,  are  administered  to  au  ex- 
tent just  sufficient  to  Induce  an  action 
superior  to  that  of  the  disease ;  but  still  in 
iu/lnUe»imal  quantities,  the  millionth  of  a 
grain  being  often  too  much.  Medical  men 
do  not  generally  admit  any  reality  in  thU 
system ;  they  attribute  the  cures  which  il 
seems  to  effect  to  regimen  and  habits  bene 
flcial  to  the  patient^  and  which  they  them- 
selves in  many  cases  would  prefer  to  the 
administering  of  medldneSb 

HOMOGE'NEOtJS  (ftonurios,  like ;  and  ce- 
llos, kind  :  Or.),  a  term  given  to  substances 
when  they  eonsist  throughout  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  similar  particles,  in  opposliiou  to 
htterogeneout. 

HOMOL'OOT.  Those  parts  of  organized 
beings  which  correspond  in  stmetare  and 
origin,  but  not  in  office,  are  termed  homo- 

•  logons ;  those  parts  which  sre  only  alike  In 
function  are  said  to  be  analogous.   Thus, 

;  the  wings  of  birds  and  the  wings  of  insects 
are  analogous,  not  homologous;  the  air- 
bladder  of  fishes  Is  hcmiologous  with,  bvt 
not  snalogous  to,  the  lungs  of  the  higher 


exetuable,  and  /eUmiou$  ;  justifiabU,  when  it  j  vertebrates ;  whilst  the  wings  of  birds  and 
proceeds  from  unavoidable  necessity,  with-  the  pectoral  fins  of  fishes  are  both  homo- 


out  an  Intention  to  kill,  and  without  negli 
gence;  exeuMoble,  when  it  happens  from 
misadventure,  or  in  self-defence;  /doniou*, 
when  it  proceeds  from  malice,  or  is  done  In 
the  prosecution  of  some  unlawful  act  or  in 
a  sudden  passion.  Homicide  committed  with 
Mremedltated  malice  is  murder;  without 
it,  nuuulaughter.  Bulcide,  or  self-murder, 
is  also  fdonlous  homicide.  [See  Fblo-db- 
•nj  The  lines  of  distinction  between 
feloBlonsand  excusable  or  justifiable  homi- 


logous  and  analogous,  that  is,  they  have 
not  only  the  same  office,  but  the  same 
structural  origin.  'No  group  of  organic 
beings,'  says  Darwin,  *  can  be  well  under 
stood  until  tbelr  homologies  are  made  out ; 
that  Is,  until  the  general  pattern,  or,  as  it  la 
often  called,  the  ideal  type,  of  the  several 
members  of  the  group  Is  intelligible.  Mo 
one  member  may  now  exist  exhibiting  the 
full  pattern ;  but  this  does  not  make  tbe 
subject  1ms  ImportaDt  to  the  naturaUat, 
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Firobably  makes  it  more  Important  for  the 
uU  underBtanding  of  the  group.  The  ho- 
mologies of  any  being,  or  group  of  beings, 
can  be  most  surely  made  out  by  tracing 
their  embryologlcal  development  when  that 
Is  possible ;  or  by  the  discovery  of  organs 
in  a  rudimentary  condition ;  or  by  tracing 
through  a  long  series  of  beings  a  dose 
gradation  from  one  part  to  another,  until 
the  two  parts  or  organs  employed  for  widely 
different  functions,  and  most  unlike  each 
other,  can  be  Joined  by  a  succession  of 
short  links.  No  instance  la  known  of  a 
dose  gradation  between  two  organs,  unless 
they  be  homologically  one  and  the  same 
organ.  The  importance  of  the  science  of 
homology  rests  on  its  giving  us  the  key- 
note of  the  possible  amount  of  difference 
in  plan  within  any  group ;  It  allows  us  to 
class  under  proper  heads  the  most  diver- 
sified organs ;  it  shows  us  gradations  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  overlooked, 
and  thus  aids  us  in  our  classlfleatlon ;  It 
explains  many  monstrosities:  it  leads  to 
the  detection  of  obscure  and  nldden  parts, 
or  mere  vestiges  of  parts,  and  shows  us 
the  meaning  of  rudiments.' 

HOM'OPHONE  SIGNS  (komos,  like; 
phoaet  a  sound :  Gr.) ;  in  Philology,  when 
different  signs  stand  for  the  same  sound 
they  are  said  to  be  homophone. 

HOMO'PTERA  ihomo8t  like;  pteron,  a 
wing :  Or.),  a  sub-order  of  insects  with  four 
membraneous  wings,  of  which  the  first 
pair  are  larger,  and  do  not  lap  over  eacli 
other  when  the  Insects  are  in  a  state  of 
repose.  The  coccus,  the  cuckoo-spit  Insect, 
the  Laktborh  Flt,  the  Oioada,  and 
plant-llce  (Aphiobs),  belong  to  this  order. 
The  metamorphosis  of  the  homoptera  is  in- 
complete. This  sub-order  is  a  division  of 
the  order  Shyncota  or  HetnijOera. 

HON'ET  Oumiff:  Oer.),  a  sweet  viscid 
liquor,  secreted  in  the  nectaries  of  fiowers, 
collected  by  the  working  bees,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  cells  of  the  combs.  Viri/in 
honey  is  that  which  is  obtained  from  the 
hive  of  bees  that  have  never  swarmed; 
also,  that  which  runs  out  of  the  comb  of 
itself.  Honey  appears  to  be  merely  gar 
thered  by  the  bees ;  for  it  consists  only  of 
vegetable  products,  such  as  the  sugars  of 
grape,  gum  and  manna,  along  wi  th  mucilage 
extractive  matter,  a  little  wax,  and  acid. 
Narbonne  honey  owes  Its  peculiar  excel- 
lence to  the  flowers  on  which  the  beos  feed. 
Trebixond  honey  Is  remarkable  for  its  in- 
toxicating properties.  Many  instances  of 
poisonous  honey  have  been  recorded.  Honey 
contains  a  crystalUzaMe  sugar,  and  an  un- 
crystalilzabld  in  the  liquid  state. 

HON'BTOOMB,  a  waxen  substanoe,  of  a 
firm,  close,  texture,  furmed  by  bees  into 
hexagonal  cells.  In  which  they  deposit  their 
honey  and  eggs.  These  cells  are  arranged  in 
two  layers,  placed  end  to  end.  the  openings 
of  the  different  layers  being  in  opposite  di- 
rections. The  eomb  is  pUced  vertically, 
the  cells  being  therefore  horizontal ;  and 
it  is  strengthened,  where  possible,  by  addi- 
tional supports,  the  parts  being  fastened  to 
one  another  and  to  the  sides  of  the  hive. 
The  interval  between  the  different  cakes  of 
lomb  is  BOffleient  readily  to  allow  the  pas- 


sage of  two  bees ;  and  passages  which  ai 
pierced  here  and  there  afford  a  commnntci 
tlon  between  all  parts  of  the  hive.  The  side 
of  the  cells  are  all  much  thinner  than  tli 
finest  psper ;  and  yet  they  are  so  strengtl 
ened  by  their  arrangement  that  they  at 
able  to  resist  all  the  motions  of  the  be 
within  them.  In  fact,  the  construction  ( 
the  cells  is  snch  as  to  allow  the  groatei 
possible  number  in  a  given  space,  with  th 
least  possible  expenditure  of  material. 

HON'ET-DBW,  a  sort  of  saccharine  snl 
stance  ejected  on  plants  by  certain  aphide 

HON'BT  LO'OTJST,  a  leguminous  dt 
ciduous  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Oledit 
ehia,  so  named  after  Gleditsch,  a  Borli 
botanist.  Most  of  the  species  are  native 
of  China  or  North  America  and  have  acacli 
like  leaves  and  large  branching  thorns. 

HON'ET  STONE  or  UXLLITB,  a  mlnen 
found  In  lignite  depostta.  It  has  a  }'ellot< 
ish  or  reddish  colour  and  crystallizes  1 
octahedrons  with  a  square  base.  It  is  a  con 
blnation  of  alumina  and  mellltic  acid, 
peculiar  compojand  of  carboa,  oxygen,  an 
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HON'ErSUCKLB  or  WooDBlKR,  wcl' 
known  plants  jrlth  fragrant  flowers,  specie 
of  the  genus  XonJcsra  in  the  nat.  ord.  Capr 
foliaeem. 

HONG,  the  Chinese  na,^e  for  a  Europca 
factory.  The  nongmerchanla,  of  whom  thcr 
are  about  a  dozen,  reside  at  Canton,  and  ar 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  European 
with  whom  they  deal. 

HON'OUR  ihonor :  Lot).  In  Law,  a  8up( 
rior  seigniory,  to  which  other  lordships  an( 
manors  owe  suit  and  service,  and  which 

itself,  holds  of  the  king  only. Hovonu 

OF  Was,  honourable  terms  granted  to 
vanquished  enemy,  when  he  is  permitted  t 
march  out  of  a  town  with  drums  beatinf 
colours  flying,  &c.,  and  all  the  insignia  c 
military  pomp. — Laws  of  Hokoui 
among  persons  of  fftshlon,  signify  certai 
rules  by  which  ttielr  social  lAtercourso  I 
regulated,  and  which  are  founded  on  a  n 
gard  to  reputation.  These  laws  require 
punctilious  attention  to  decoram  in  extei 
nal  deportment,  but  o^ten  lead  to  the  mot 

flagrant  violations  of  morel  duty. Cour 

OF  Honour,  an  ancient  court  of  civil  an 
criminal  Jurisdiction,  having  power  to  n 
dress  Injuries  of  honour,  and  to  hold  plefl 
respecting  matters  of  arms  and  deeds  of  wa 

HON'OURABLB  {honoraUli$:  L<U.\ 
dtle,  given  byooartesy,  to  the  youngc 
sons  of  earls,  and  to  all  the  children  of  vii 
counts  snd  barons;  to  persons  enjoyln 
certain  places  of  trust  and  honour ;  collci 
tively,  to  the  House  of  Oommons,  to  the  Eai 
India  Company,  and  to  each  of  the  Inns  c 
Court.  Also,  an  epithet  of  respect  i>r  dli 
tinction  given  by  members  of  the  Houa 
of  Commons,  when  speaking  of  other  men 
bers,  as, '  the  honourable  gentleman.* 

HOOPING-COUGH  {houpper,  to  sbont 
Fr. ;  if  spelled  whooplng-coxifXXt  toopganf  t 
shout :  OUh.  The  French  word  Is  derive 
from  this),  a  disease  marked  by  a  convu 
slve  strangulating  cough,  In  which  fho  pr 
tlent  whoops,  with  a  deep  Inspiration  of  th 
breath.  Children  aro  most  eomnioiiiy  sut 
ject  to  it,  and  it  seems  to  dopand  on 
A  A 
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specific  contagrlon,  which  affects  tbem  bnt 
once  In  thcwr  life. 

HOOTOE,  an  African  bird  which  some- 
times visits  England ;  remarkable  for  the 
crest  of  feathers  on  Its  head.  It  is  the 
Upupa  epopa  of  ornithologists,  who  place  it 
along  with  the  wrens  and  the  nathateh,  in 
the  family  of  CertMadm. 

HOP  Owppcat:  Ang.  Sax.),  the  Humvhu 
lupuliu  at  botanists,  a  climbing  plant,  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  UrtttKie^B.  The 
female  flowers  are  nsed  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  an  agreeable  aromatic  bitter 
flavour  to  malt  liquors,  and  to  preserve 
them  from  fermentation.  Hops  are  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  from 
the  Netherlands  in  the  16th  century ;  and 
their  cultivation  is  especially  attended  to  in 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Wor- 
cester, and  Hereford.  The  1)e8t  method  of 
drying  bops  is  on  a  kiln  over  a  charcoal  Are ; 
as  soon  as  the  stalks  are  brittle,  and  the  top 
leaves  easily  fall  oif,  the  process  is  complete. 
When  taken  from  the  kiln  they  should  be 
laid  by  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  before 
tliey  are  bagged.  The  whole  process,  from 
the  time  of  planting  to  the  preparation  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  requires  much 
experience  and  many  precautions.  When 
hops  are  to  be  kept  two  or  three  yean,  they 
must  be  powerfully  compressed,  and  put 
into  closer  canvass  bags  than  when  they 
are  to  be  sent  Innnedlately  to  market ;  and 
they  must  be  preserved  In  airy  lofts,  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold.  The  produce  is  ex- 
cessively variable,  often  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion in  diiferent  seasons  and  situations, 
being  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  insects, 
by  cold  and  continued  rains,  and  by  thun- 
derstorms :  so  that  afuU  crop  is  not  obtained 
of  tener  than  about  once  in  five  years.  One  I 
of  the  most  active  constituents  of  the  hop  | 
Is  a  narcotic  essential  oil,  which  gives  | 
the  flower  its  peculiar  smell :  its  naroo- 1 
tie  qualities  were  at  one  time  so  highly 
esteemed  that  a  pillow  of  hops  was  com- ' 
monly  leoemmended  to  procure  sleep  when ; 
all  other  remedies  had  failed.  The  other 
Important  elements,  of  the  hop  are  a  yellow  j 
resin,  and  a  bitter  principle  possessed  of 
peculiar  medicinal  qualities,  which  che- 
mists call  htpulin. 

HOPLITBS  (hapKtai,  from  hoplon,  arms : 
Or.),  among  the  Greeks,  heavy-armed  sol- 
diers, who  were  of  the  flrst  and  principal 
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Ho'PTBB,  a  kind  of  basket  in  which 
seed  com  is  carried  at  the  time  of  sowing. 
Also,  the  wooden  trough  in  a  mill,  into 
which  the  com  to  \ye  ground  is  put. 

HO'RART  •OIRK7LE8  (horaritu,  hourly : 
LaL),  on  globes,  are  hour  lines  or  circles, 
marking  the  hours,  aud  drawn  on  the  equa- 
tor at  the  distance  of  ■15''  from  each  other. 

They  are  meridians. Hqslab^  Motios 

OF  THI  Eakth,  the  are  it  describee  in  an 
hour,  which  is  nearly  16  drgrrees.  Hence, 
In  reducing  motion  into  time,  if  15^  is 
equal  to  1  hour,  1°  Is  equal  to  4'.  And  the 
clocks  at  places  ISP  east  of  London  are  an 
hour  faster  than  those  in  London ;  but  the 
riocks  at  places  15°  west  of  London  are  one 
hour  later  than  those  in  London :  and  in  pro- 
oortion  for  any  other  number  of  degrees. 


HORDE,  a  collective  name  for  those  ml* 
gratory  tribes  which,  like  the  Tartars,  exisi 
not  by  pasture  or  agriculture,  bnt  by  plnn 
der  and  rapine. 

HORI'ZON  (ftarJ20a,  from  lurtzo,  T  termi 
nate:  Or.),  in  popular  language,  the  line 
where  the  sky  meets  the  sea,  or  a  plain.  As- 
tronomers distinguish  between  the  sensible 
and  rational  horizons :  the  aentOfle  horizon 
is  a  plane  tangential  to  the  earth's  surface  at 
the  place  of  the  spectator,  extending  on  all 
sides  until  it  is  bounded  by  the  sky.  Tlie 
rational  horizon  is  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
former,  but  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  earth .  It  is  dear  that  a  spectator  whose 
eye  is  not  level  with,  bnt  at  any  distance 
whatever  above,  the  sensible  horizon,  can 
see  stars,  &&,  that  are  actually  below  it,  in- 
dependently of  refraction,  whldi  causes 
their  apparent  positions  to  be  higher  than 

those  they  really  occupy. Abtivicial 

HOBizov,  an  instrument  in  which  mercury 
is  employed  to  form  a  reflecting  plane,which 
is  of  course  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  of  that  place.  It  is  used  in  survey- 
ing and  measuring  heights.—— Horizoh, 
in  Painting.  In  every  picture,  the  artificial 
eye,  or  poM  of  eight,  is  conceived  to  be  at 
the  same  height  from  the  base  line  as  the 
eye  of  a  person  supposed  to  be  standing 
there.  To  this  point  everything  in  the  pic- 
ture tends,  as  everything  in  a  real  view 
tends  to  the  natural  eye.  The  picture  then, 
as  far  aa  this  circumstance  is  conccmed,  is 
perfect  if  the  artificial  eye  and  the  artificial 
hariam  go  together ;  for  these  always  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other,  wherever 
the  picture  may  be  placed. 

HORN.  Horn  is  susceptible  of  being  cut 
into  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  its  properties 
render  it  an  article  of  considerable  value  in 
the  bands  of  the  turner  and  other  manu- 
facturers, for  combs,  snnlF-boxes,  knife- 
handles,  lanterns,  fto.  Immense  quantities 
are  annually  imported  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  With  reference  to  stracture,  home 
may  be  divided  into  three  classeB.  1.  Ant- 
lers, which  have  the  structure  of  bone. 
2.  The  horns  of  the  rhinoceros  and  buffalo, 
which  consist  of  epidermic  formations :  and 
8.  Hollow  horns  like  those  <rf  oxen,  in  which 
the  homy  matter  is  disposed  in  concentric 
layers  round  a  centre  of  true  bone. 

HORN'BILL,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of 
conirostral  birds,  the  Buceroe  of  ornitholo- 
gists, on  account  of  there  being  a  large 
homy  protuberance  on  the  upper  mandible 
near  the  base.  The  species  are  natives  of 
Africa  and  Asia. 

HORN'BLENDE  (railed  by  Hauy  .ImpM- 
bole),  in  Mineralogy,  a  name  given  to  mine- 
rals of  very  different  external  i4;>pearance. 
They  are  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  and  oxide  of  iron .  Homblende 
is  usually  of  a  greenish  or  blackish-green 
colour,  and  forms  the  bases  of  rocks  of  the 
basaltic  serioB.    Augite  is  near  akin  to  it. 

WORTSVt  (Aymette,  from  horn,  a  horn: 
Abb.,  on  account  of  its  horns),  a  strong  and 
stinging  insect,  a  species  at  the  genus 
Veepa,  to  which  the  wasps  belong.  It  con- 
structs a  nest,  often  as  large  as  a  man's  hat, 
in  hollow  trees,  thatch,  Ac.,  of  the  bark  of 
the  ash  tree,  or  decided  wood  gnawed  in 
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pieces,  and  formed,  by  a  ▼fscouB  fluid  which 
It  eniitB,  Into  a  kind  of  i>a8tf;board. 

HORN'SILVBR  or  Luna  cornea,  names 
given  by  the  alchemists  to  fused  chloride 
of  silTer,  from  Its  resembling  horn  in  ap- 
pearance :  a  similar  reason  induced  them 
to  use  the  term  horn  lead.  It  is  found 
abundantly  in  Peru,  Mexico.and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  mixed  with  veins  of 
metallic  silver. 

HORN'STONE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  siliceous 
stone,  having  a  seml*transparency  resem- 
bling that  of  horn :  it  is  a  sub-8i>ccies  of 
quartz.  Its  geological  locality  is  remark- 
able, for  It  occurs  in  both  ancient  and  re- 
cent formations.  The  horustone  found  in 
secondaiy  limestone  is  called  ehert  by  the 
English  miners. 

HORN'WORK,  In  Fortification,  an  out- 
work, which  advances  towards  the  field, 
and  Is  composed  of  two  demi-bMtlons,  like 
horns,  joined  by  a  curtain. 

HOROL'OGY  (hurat  an  hour ;  and  logo9, 
a  discourse :  Or.),  the  principles  on  which 
the  art  of  making  clocks  and  watches  is 
founded. 

HOROM'ETRT  (Mm,  an  hour ;  and  me- 
iron,  a  measure :  Gr.),  the  art  or  practice  of 
measuring  time,  by  hours  and  subordtnate 
divtstons. 

HOR'OSCOPE  (7(Mra.an  hour;  and  ekopea, 
I  examine :  Gr.),  in  Astrology,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  appearance  of  the  heavens, 
and  petitions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  drawn 
at  a  certain  time— for  instance,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  a  person's  birth :  it  was  tupposed 
to  Indtcate  his  future  destiny. 

HORSE  (hori:  Sax.),  the  Squus-OalMMuB, 
a  domestic  quadruped  that  excels  all  others 
in  beauty  and  usefulness.  It  ts  clmrao- 
terlzed  by  having  six  erect  and  parallel 
fore-teeth  In  the  upper  jaw,  and  six  some- 
what prominent  In  the  under  jaw ;  the  dog- 
teeth are  solitary ;  the  molars  are  four  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw  until  the  fifth  year, 
when  a  fifth  grinder  makes  its  4;>pearance. 
and  the  displacement  of  the  first  set  and 
the  protrusion  of  the  permanent  set  of  teeth 
commence.  Like  all  the  quadrupeds  of  the 
genus  Egtuu,  it  has  an  undivided  hoof  on 
each  foot.  The  most  esteemed  breeds  of 
horses  are,  the  Barbary  or  Arabian,  remark- 
able for  their  fleetness;  the  English  race- 
horse, and  hunter,  which  combine  beauty 
with  swiftness;  and  the  English  draught- 
horses,  which  are  distinguished  for  their 
size  and  strength,  &c  In  Africa,  horses 
still  maintain  their  original  independence, 
and  range  at  pleasure  in  herds  of  seveml 
hundreds,  having  alwM^s  one  or  more  as  an 
advanced  guard,  to  give  an  alarm  at  the 
approach  of  danger.  This  is  expressed  by 
a  sudden  snorting,  at  which  the  main  body 
gallops  off  with  the  most  surprising  swift- 
ness. In  South  America  there  are  wild 
horses,  the  descendants  of  those  introduced 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In  Ara- 
bia, almost  every  man  possesses  his  horse, 
which  lives  in  the  same  apartment  with 
himself  and  family,  and  is  considered  as 
constituting  an  important  part  of  it.  It 
Is  fed  with  the  most  regular  attention,  Is 
cleaned  with  an  incessant  assiduity,  and  is 
never,  on  any  account,  ill-treated.  An  Arab 


occMionally  appears  to  carry  on  a  conver 
sational  intercourse  with  his  horse,  and  his 
attachment  to  the  animal  excites  in  return 
a  corresponding  affection.  In  no  country 
of  the  globe,  however,  has  the  breed  uf 
horses  been  more  attended  to  than  In  Great 
Britain,  nor  are  British  horses  excelled  iu 
swiftness  or  beauty  by  the  coursers  of  Bar- 
bary or  Arabia ;  and  in  supporting  fatigue, 
they  are  much  snpcrior  to  either.  But  by  the 
absurd  practice  of  running  our  racehorses  at 
two  or  three  years  old,  working  others  long 
before  their  limbs  are  knit  or  their  strength 
established,  and  cruelly  exacting  from  them 
services  far  beyond  their  powers,  tlielr  use- 
fulness is  soon  destroyed,  and  their  lives 
materially  shortened.  The  age  of  a  horse 
under  eight  years  old  is  generally  to  be 
known  by  his  teeth.  The  black  marks,  or 
cavities  denoting  the  age,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  comer  front  teeth  adjoining  the 
tushes.  At  four  years  and  a  half  old,  the 
mark  teeth  are  just  visible  above  the  gum, 
and  the  cavity  is  distinctly  to  be  seen.  At 
five,  the  remaining  colt's  teeth  are  shed, 
and  the  tushes  appear.  At  six,  the  tushes 
are  up,  and  appear  white,  small,  and  sharp, 
with  a  small  circle  of  flesh  growing  near 
them ;  the  horse's  mouth  Is  then  completed, 
the  comer  teeth  being  filled  up.   At  eight, 

the  black  marks  disappear. Hobsb,  in 

Military  affairs,  a  body  of  cavalry. In 

Naval  affairs,  a  rope  extending  from  the 
middle  of  a  yard  to  its  arms,  for  supporting 
the  sailors'  feet  while  they  furl  the  sails ; 
also,  a  rod  or  rope,  along  which  the  edge  or 
comer  of  the  sail  traverses  by  means  of 

hanks. Hobsb,  in  Printing,  the  sloping 

bench  standing  on  the  bank,  or  table,  on 
which  the  pressmen  set  the  heaps  of  paper 
before  each  sheet  is  placed  on  that  part  of 
the  press  called  the  ^mjNUi. 

HORSE  LATITUDES,  a  name  given  by 
sailors  to  a  zone  of  calms  in  each  hemi- 
sphere, one  on  the  north  border  of  the 
nortli-east  trades,  and  the  other  on  the 
sonth  border  of  the  south-east  trades.  Tliey 
move  a  little  up  and  down,  following  the 
declination  of  the  sun. 

HORSE-POWER.  A  horse  draws  to  the 
greatest  advantage  when  thollne  of  draught 
inclines  a  little  upwards.  Desaguliers  and 
Smeaton  consider  the  force  of  one  horse 
equal  to  that  of  five  men,  but  writers  differ 
on  this  subject.  Tlie  measure  of  a  horse's 
power  as  the  standard  of  that  of  machi- 
nery given  by  Watt  is,  that  it  can  raise 
a  weight  of  88,000  pounds  to  the  height 
of  one  foot  in  a  minute.  Its  capability 
of  draught  or  carriage  of  course  diminishes 
as  its  velocity  increases,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do  most  work  when  Its  speed  Is  2^ 
miles  per  hour,  which  happen*  to  be  the 
most  useful  speed  for  the  piston  of  a  steam- 
engine.  The  nominal  Is  ver)'  different  from 
the  effective  power  of  a  steam-engine :  the 
latter  being  equal  to  the  former,  diminished 
by  the  deduction  to  be  made  on  account  of 
friction,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  &c.,  and 
which  varies  not  only  with  different  en- 
gines, but  with  the  same  engine  at  different 
tiroes,  since  the  overtightening  of  a  single 
screw  may  seriously  increase  the  amount  of 
friction.    The  nominai  horae-power  ii  found 
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by  multiplying  togetber  tb«  pressure  in  and  tbe  ancient  gate  of  8L  Jobn,  Clerken' 
pounds  on  each  square  incb  of  the  piston  well,  is  a  rellque  of  another  eatablisbmeni. 
(Which  is  less  than  the  pressure  within  the       HOSPITIUM  (LaL),  a  term  used  in  old 


boiler),  tbe  number  of  equare inches  on  the 
surface  of  Uie  piston,  the  number  of  feet 
traversed  by  the  piston  in  its  backward  and 
forward  motion,  and  the  numt)erof  rerolu- 
tlons  made  by  the  crank  or  fly-wheel  per 
minute,  and  then  diriditag  the  resulting 
product  by  33,000.  The  real  or  tsfeetive 
horte^powet  is  ascertained  by  means  of  an 
indicfUor,  or  some  similar  contrivance. 

HORSE'-RACING,  a  diversion  more  used 
in  England  than  in  any  other  eountry  In 
the  world.  Horse-races  were  common 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the 
place  where  they  ran  or  exercised  their 
coursers  was  called  the  Hippodrome,  which 
seeL 

HOR'BESHOB,  in  Fortlflcation,  a  small 
work  of  a  round  or  oval  figure,  enclosed 
with  a  parapet :  sometimes  raised  in  the 
moat  or  ditch,  or  in  low  grounds ;  and  some- 
times used  to  cover  a  gste,  or  to  serve  as  a 
lodgment  for  soldiers. 

HOR'SE-TAIL,  a  cryptogamlc  plant,  with 
a  hollow  stem,  growing  in  wet  ground,  and 
belonging  to  the  genus  Equiaetwm. 

HORTICULTURE  {Jurhu,  a  garden ;  and 
euiturat  tillage :  LaL\  the  art  of  cultivating 


writers  either  fbr  an  inn  or  a  monastery 
built  for  the  reception  of  strangers  and 
travellers.  In  the  more  early  ages  of  the 
world,  before  public  inns  were  thought  o^ 
persons  who  travelled  lodged  in  private 
houses,  and  were  obliged,  If  an  opportunity 
presented  Itself,  to  return  the  favour  to 
those  that  entertained  them.  This  led  to 
the  most  intimate  friendship  betwixt  the 
parties,  insomuch  that  they  treated  -one 
another  as  relations.  Hence  the  word  Jkos- 
piHum,  which  properly  slgnilles  lodging  or 
entertainment  at  the  house  of  another,  is 
used  for  friendsbipi,  foonded  upon  the  ba- 
sis of  hospitality.  The  word,  in  modem 
times,  has  been  almost  wholly  restricted  to 
the  celebrated  establishments  on  the  St. 
Bernard  and  St.  Gothard  in  Switierland,  in- 
tended for  the  preservation  of  travellers, 
or  recovery  of  thdr  bodies,  when  lost  in 
the  terrible  snow-storms  which  often  occur 
In  those  elevated  and  dangerous  regions. 

HOS'PODAR  or  WonvoDB,  a  title  borne 
by  the  princes  of  Wallachla  and  Moldavia, 
who  receive  (he  investiture  of  their  princi- 
palities from' the  grand  seignior.  He  gives 
them  a  vest  and  standard ;  they  are  under 


a  garden  and  rearing  the  finest  kinds  of  i  his  protection,  and  obliged  to  serve  him. 


plants.  It  differs  from  offncuUure  chiefly 
iu  being  performed  altogether  by  manual 
labour,  an'l  being  confined  within  a  limited 
space. 

HORTUS  SICCUS  (a  dry  garden ;  Lot.). 
[See  Hkbbabium.] 

HOSAN'NA  (save  now:  Heb.),  an  exclar 
matlon  of  joy,  found  oYily  once  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.  Ps.  cxvili.  ss.  It  was  used 
by  those  who  conducted  Christ  Into  Jeru- 
salem: Ifatt.  xxi.,  Ma^k  ;ci..'a9d  JobnxiL 
It  has  been  commonly  adopted  by  the 
church. 

HOSE  (Otr.),  among  mariners,  a  leathern 
pipe  for  conveying  water  i^m  the  main^ 
deck  into  the  casks.  Also,  a  leathern  pipe, 
used  with  flre-en^nes,  for  convey!  nj|r  water 
to  extinguish  fires. 

HOSE'A,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  first  of  tbe  minor  pro- 
phets. The  prophecies  of  Hosea are  chlcfiy 
directed  to  the  ten  tribes  before  their  cap- 
tivity :  threatening  them  with  destruction 
in  case  of  disobedience,  but  comforting 
the  pious  with  the  promise  of  the  Messiah : 
and  describing  the  happy  state  df  the 
church  in  the  latter  days. 

HOS'PITAL  GAN'ORENE,  an  Ulcerating 
gangrene,  of  a  particularly  infections  nar 
turo,  which  attacks  wounds  or  ulcers  In 
crowded  hospitals. 

HOS'FITALLERS,  an  order  of  religious 
knights,  instituted  about  a.d.  1002,  who 
built  an  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  pilgrims. 
They  were  first  styled  knights  of  St  John 
of  JenuaJem,  then  Knights  of  Bhodet,  and 
finally  Knights  of  McUta,  these  Islands  h<av- 
ing  been  successively  conferred  on  them. 
From  Rhodes  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Turks  in  1523,  when  Charles  V.  granted  I 
Malta  to  them  A  branch  of  them  settled 
early  In  BngUnd.  In  London  they  acquired 
the  property  now  known  as  the  Temple, 


and  he  has  even  sometimes  deposed  them ; 
but  In  other  respects  they  are  absolute  so- 
vereigns within  (heir  own  dominions. 
I  HOST  (hottta,  a  victim  :  LaL),  the  conse- 
'  crated  wafer,  supposed  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  be  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  The  etevatton  of  the  host  is 
a  ceremony  during  the  mass,  &&,  in  which 
the  wafer  is  raised  aloft  and  worshipped ; 
It  had  its  rise  In  the  12th  century.  The 
wafer  is  termed  a  host,  because  supposed  to 
be  a  daily  saerl/lee  or  victim,  offered  up  for 
a  propitiation. 

HOSTTAOE  (fltage:  Fr.;  from  kostis,  an 
enemy  :  Lot.),  a  person  given  up  to  un 
enemy  as  a  security  for  the  performance 
of  the  articles  of  a  treaty,  and  released  on 
their  fulfilment. 

HOTCH'POT,  a  quaint  legal  phrase  eni- 
ployed  when  It  Is  directed  In  a  settlement 
or  will  that  any  member  of  a  class  shall 
divide  property  which  he  may  acquire  with 
the  rest  of  that  class ;  this  is  called  bring- 
ing It  Into  hotchpot. 

'  HOT'HOUSB,  a  building  for  the  rearing 
of  exotic  plants  that  require  heat,  as  welt 
as  for  the  early  ripening  of  fruit. Hot- 
bed, a  bed  of  earth  with  horse^ung,  or 
othermanure,  covered  with  glass :  intended 
to  raise  early  plants,  or  afford  heat  to  such 
as  will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air. 

HOTTENTOTS,  natives  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa,  a  mild  inoffensive  race, 
both  mentally  add  physically  inferior  to 
the  Calfres.  They  live  In  filthy  huts  shaped 
like  a  beehive,  ttiade  of  mats  spread  q.ver  a 
frame  of  stfdirs.  These  are  easily  removed 
from  place  Co  place.  A  collection  of  them  is 
called  a  knial. 

HOUl^D  {hund:  (7er.),  adog  used  In  the 
chase.  English  hounds  excel  those  of  all 
other  countries,  not  only  from  the  cli- 
mate being  congenial  to  them,  but  also 
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from  the  great  attention  paid  to  their  breed- 
ing and  management. Hounds,  in  Naval 

Architecture,  the  sides  of  the  mast  near  Its 
head,  which,  like  shoulders,  support  the 
rigging,  fte. 

HOUR  (hora :  Lat.\  In  Its  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation, the  twenty-ionrtta  part  of  a  mean 
solar  day.  The  Italians  count  twenty-four 
hours  from  sunset  to  sunset ;  astronomers, 
twenty-four  hours  from  midday  to  midday. 

HOUK'GLABS,  an  instrument  that  mea- 
sures time  by  the  running  of  sand  from  one 
part  to  another  through  a  small  aperture. 

HOU'RIS  {h&raloyiln,  black-eyed :  Arab.), 
▼irglns  In  Mahomet's  paradise,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  them  In  the  Koran, 
surpass  In  voluptuous  beauty  i^ll  that  the 
imagination  of  mortals  can  conceive.  They 
are  accordingly  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
rewards  of  the  blest. 

HOURS,  OANON'IOAIi.  The  seven  hours 
of  prayer  to  which  monks  and  ecclesiastics 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  a^e  bound. 
Bxcept  In  monasteries,  they  are  said  at  al- 
most any  period  of  the  day,  either  in  parts 
or  all  together.  The  seven  canonical  hours 
we—MatinSt  and  Lauds,  which  may  be  re- 
cited the  afternoon  or  evening  before. 
Prime,  Terce,  Sext,  None,  Vespera,  and  Com- 
plin.  These  hours  must  be  ioidt  and  not 
readln  the  ordinary  way. 

HOUSB,  in  its  primary  sense,  any  build- 
ing or  edlOce  designed  or  appropriated  for 
the  habitation  of  man. Among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews,  the  houses 
usually  entlosed  a  quadrangular  court,  open 
to  the  sky,  and  called  the  impluvium  (in ; 
and  pluvia,  rain :  Lot),  or  cawgdium  {eavus, 
hollow ;  and  ad«a,  a  house :  Lot) ;  ft  was 
provided  with  channels  to  carry  oil  the  rain. 

HouBB,  In  Astrology,  the  twelfth  part 

of  the  heavens.  The  division  of  the  heavens 
into  houses  was  founded  upon  the  pretended 
Influence  of  the  stars,  when  meeting  in 
them,  on  all  sublunary  bodies.  These  In- 
fluences were  supposed  to  be  either  good  or 
bad,  and  to  each  of  these  houses  particular 
virtues  were  assigned,  on  which  astrolosrers 

Erepared  and  formed  a  judgment  of  their 
oroscopes.  The  horlcon  and  meridian  are 
two  circles  of  the  celestial  houses,  which 
divide  the  heavens  Into  four  equal  parts, 
each  containing  three  houses ;  six  of  which 
are  above  the  horizon,  and  six  below  It.  Six 
of  these  are  called  eastern,  and  six  western 
houses. — HouBB,  among  genealogists,  a 
noble  family,  or  an  lllnstrious  race,  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock ;  as,  the  house 
of  Austria,  the  house  of  Hanover. 

HOU'SBBREAKING.  In  Law,  the  brrak- 
Ing  open  and  entering  of  a  house  by  day- 
light, with  the  Intent  to  steal,  is  a  felony : 
if  no  tbelt  is  actually  committed,  it  Is  a 
mUdifnuanoT.  The  same  crime  comtnltted 
at  night  Is  denominated  a  burdlary. 

HOU'HBHOLD,  the  whole  of  a  family 
considered  collectively.  Including  the  mis- 
tress, children,  and  servants.  But  the 
household  of  a  sovereign  prince  includes 
only  the  offlcers  and  domestics  belonging 

to  his  palace. Housbhold  of  te>  Kimo. 

The  chief  ofllcers  of  the  royal  household 
are :— 1.  The  lord-chamberlain,  under  whom 
vo  the  vlce-cltamberUiln,  groom  of  the 


stole,  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  gentlemen 
of  the  privy  chamber,  gentlemen  ushers, 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  gentlemen  at 
arms,  fto.  S.  The  lord-steward.  In  whose 
oflBce  are  the  treasurer  and  controller  of 
the  household,  yeomen  of  the  guard,  Ac 
a.  The  master  of  the  horse,  under  whom  are 
the  equerries.  4.  The  lord  high  almoner. 
fi.  The  dean  of  the  chapel  royal.  When 
there  Is  a  queen,  as  at  present,  there  is  a 
suitable  modification  In  the  subordlnati' 
offices :  for  example,  a  mistress  of  the  robes 
takes  the  place  of  the  groom  of  the  stole. 

HOU'SELBBK ,  the  Stmptrvivum  T«etorum 
of  botanists,  a  plant  with  a  perennial  root, 
that  grows  on  the  roofs  of  houses  or  the  tops 
of  walls,  and  belongs  to  the  Orasntloesa. 

HOW'ITZBR  f AauMtes,  from  MM/m,  to 
fill  up :  0«r.),  a  kind  of  mortar^inounted 
upon  a  carriage  like  a  gun.  Howltsers 
are  used  to  throw  grenades,  case-shot,  and 
sometimes  flre-balls:  their  principal  use, 
however.  Is  in  the  discharge  of  grenades. 

ROWLING  UO'NKIEa  These  Inhabit 
the  forests  of  South  America,  and  are  so 
called  from  the  horrible  cries  they  utter, 
with  which  it  is  supposed  they  Intimidate 
their  enemies^  The  sound,  *  a  hollow  caver- 
nous roar,'  Is  produced  with  little  muscular 
exertion,  by  a  drum-shaped  expansion  of 
the  larynx.  These  monkies  are  untameablo. 
They  have  long  prehensile  Ulls,  which  aid 
them  in  climbing.  They  form  the  genus 
Myeetea  of  naturalists. 

HOT  (heu :  Oer.),  a  small  vessel  for  carry- 
ing passcngen  from  one  place  to  another. 
HUB  AND  CRT,  in  Law,  the  common 
law  process  of  pursuing  a  felon.  The  ori- 
ginal signiflcstion  of  the  phrase  evidently 
was,  that  the  offender  should>  be  pursued 
with  a  loud  outcry.  In  order  that  all  might 
hear  and  be  induced  to  join  in  the  puranlt. 
HU'GUENOT  ieidgnoten.  confederates  : 
low  Cferm.),  a  French  word  used  after  the 
year  1660  as  an  appellation  for  a  Protest- 
ant. Its  origin,  and  consequently  its  literal 
meajilng,  has  received  various  explanations. 
The  history  of  the  Huguenots  forms  an  Im- 
portantf  eature  in  the  annals  of  persecution ; 
but  a  detail  of  the  sanguinary  scenes  would 
be  altogether  incompatible  with  the  plan  of 
this  volume;  we  shall,  therefore,  merely 
remark  that  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 

'  people  were  kept  alive  by  contending  poli- 
tical factions,  till  France  was  nearly  deso- 
lated by  what  were  termed '  religious  wsra ;' 

'  and  at  length  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  took  place  on  Bt.  Bartholomew's 

I  day,  1679.  Henry  IV.,  late,  protected  them 
by  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  but  Louis  XIV.. 

I  1685,  revoked  this  edict,  in  consequence  of 
which  600,000  Huguenots  fled  to  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Holland,  and  England,where 
their  industry  and  wealth  found  a  welcome 
reception. 

I  HUIS'SIBRS  (iV. ;  from  the  old  word  hui$, 
a  door;  whence  our  ueher),  olvil  offlcers  in 
France,  whose  attendance  is  necessary  at 
every  Judicial  tribunal,  from  that  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  to  the  court  of  cassation. 
Thoy  answer  In  some  respects  to  the  clerks 
and  criera  of  our  courts. 

I  HULK  (hulke.  a  ship:  Oer.),  In  Naval 
Architecture,  the  body  of  a  vessel,  or 
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that  part  which  is^  in  truth,  the  yessel 
Itself;  the  masts,  sails,  and  cordage,  com- 
posing only  the  apparatus  for  Us  narlga- 
tlon.  Conylcts  were  confined  in  the  hulks 
near  Woolwich  before  being  sent  out  of 
the  conntry. 

HUMAN'ITIES  OmmanttM,  liberal  educa- 
tion :  Z<a<.)«aterm  used  in  the  Scotch  schools 
and  colleges,  to  signify  polite  literature,  or 
grammar,  rhetoric,  uid  poetry,  including 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics. 

HUM'BL&BEH.    [Bee  Beb.] 

flUM'BOLDITE,  a  variety  of  DatJMHU, 
named  in  honour  of  Humboldt.  It  is  a  bo- 
rosillcate  of  lime,  and  occurs  iu  small  and 
nearly  colourless  crystals,  irregularly  aggre- 
gated. 

HiyMERITS  (the  shoulder :  Lot),  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  be^een 
the  scapula  and  elbow.  The  os  hwmeri  or 
IrachHt  as  It  is  called,  is  articulated  at  one 
eud  to  the  scapida,  and  at  the  other  to  the 
ulna  and  radius.  As  to  the  motion  of  the 
0$  humeri,  it  is  more  free  and  extensive 
than  that  of  any  bone  in  the  human  body, 
being  fumiflhed  with  several  tfexor  and  ex- 
tensor muscles. 

HU'MIO  ACID  (kumust  the  earth  :  Xot.), 
or  Ulhio  Acid,  an  indefinite  substance, 
produced  by  the  action  of  powerful  chemi- 
cal agents  on  sugar,  lignln,  &&,  or  by  the 
putrefaction  of  vegetable  fibre. 

HTTIflTH,  a  mineral  which  is  colourless, 
or  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  and  a  shin- 
ing lustre,  and  is  crystallized  In  octahedrons. 
It  scratches  glass  readily :  heated  uinder  the 
blowpipe,  it  becomes  opaque,  but  does  not 
melt :  it  gives,  with  borax,  a  transparent 
gloss.  It  has  been  fo«nd  at  Somma,  in 
Italy. 

HUH'MING-BmDS,  a  fWnlly  of  smaAl 
birds,  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  colours 
of  their  plumage.  The  numerous  genera 
aud  species  are  divisible  into  two  groups :  1. 
PA«Bt/iomin0,  which  live  entirely  in  forests, 
and  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  being  seldom 
seen  at  flowers.  S.  TVoeM/ina,  which  prefer 
open  sunny  places,  entering  the  fofest  only 
when  a  tree  is  in  blossom,  or  descending 
Into  a  glade  where  there  are  flowers.  '  The 
motions  of  humming-birds,*8ays  H.W.  Bates, 
*are  unlike  those  of  all  other  birds.  They 
dart  to  and  fro  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow  them,  and  when  they  stop 
before  a  flower  it  Is  only  for  a  few  moments. 
Tliey  poise  themselves  in  an  unsteady  man- 
ner, their  wings  moving  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  probe  the  flower,  and  then  shoot 
off  to  another  part  of  the  tree.  They  do  not 
proceed  in  that  methodical  manner  which 
boes  follow,  taking  the  flowers  sevletim, 
but  skip  about  from  one  part  to  another  in 
the  most  capricious  way.  Sometimes  two 
males  close  with  each  other  and  fight, 
mounting  upwards  In  the  struggle  as  in- 
sects are  often  seen  to  do  when  similarly 
engaged,  and  then  separating  hastily  and 
darting  back  to  their  work.  Now  and  then 
they  stop  to  rest,  perching  on  leafless  twigs, 
when  they  may  be  sometimes  seen  probing, 
from  the  place  where  they  sit,  the  flowers 
within  their  reach.  The  brilliant  colours 
with  ^hich  they  are  adorned  cannot  be  seen 
Mrhilst  they  are  fluttering  about.' 


HUSfMOCK,  a  name  given  by  mariners 
to  a  hillock  or  small  eroinenee  of  land,  re- 
sembling a  cone,  and  appearing  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  a  country  ;  also,  to  a  sheet  of  ice 
which  presents  a  jBurface  generally  level, 
but  here  and  there  diversifled  by  projec- 
tions arising  from  the  lee  having  been 
thrown  up  by  some  pressure  or  ^ree  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected. 

HUIIORAL  (next),  in  Medicine,  an  epi- 
thet for  whatever  relates  to  the  humours  or 

fluids  of  the  system. Homoiiaii  Patho- 

hOQY  is  that  which  attributes  all  morbid 
phenomena  to  the  disordered  condition  of 
the  fluids  or  humours.  It  is  opposed  tc 
the  nervotu  pathotogy,  which  refers  every- 
thing to  the  nervous  energy  resident  In 
the  solids,  and  considers  diseases  as  arising 
from  irregularities  In  the  action  of  the 
nerves. 

HU'MOnR  (humoTt  moisture;  Xol),  In 
Medicine,  a  word  much  used  to  express  the 
moisture  or  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  or  a 

fluid  in  Its  morbid  or  vitiated  state. 

Aqveous  huTiumr  of  the  eye,  a  transparent 
fluid,  occupying  the  space  between  the  crys- 
talline lens  and  the  cornea,  both  before  and 
behind  the  pupil. —  OryttaM'M  humour  or 
lena,  a  small  transparent  solid  body,  occupy- 
ing a  middle  position  in  the  eye ;  it  is  the 
principal  Instrument  in  refracting  the  rays 
of  light,  BO  as  to  form  an  Image  on  the  re- 
tina.  Vitreous  humour,  a  fluid  contained 

In  the  minttte  cells  of  a  transparent  mem- 
brane, occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  eye,  and  all  the  space  between 
the  crystalline  lens  and  the  retina. Hu- 
mour, that  quality  of  the  mind  which  cre- 
ates ludicrous  images  or  representations. 
Humour  does  not  possess  tiie  brilliancy  and 
poignancy  of  wit.  Although  it  is  usually 
employed  to  raise  mirth  and  render  conver- 
sation pleasant,  it  is  also  often  made  a 
vehicle  for  satire. 

HUN'DRED  {hundert:  Oer.),  a  part  or  di- 
vision of  a  county,  which  was  anciently  so 
called  from  its  containing  a  hundred  fami- 
lies, or  from  its  furnishing  a  hundred  able 
men  for  the  wars  of  the  sovereign.  After 
Alfred  divided  this  kingdom  Into  counties, 
and  giave  the  government  of  each  to  a 
sheriff,  they  were  subdivided  into  hundreds, 
of  which  the  constable  was  the  chief  officer. 
By  various  statutes,  hundreds  are  liable  to 
actiofts  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  riots, 
robberies,  malicious  mischiefs,  Ac,  com- 
mitted within  them. 

HUlJifT'lNa  (hunHan,  to  hunt ;  from  hund, 
a  dog :  Sax.),  the  act  or  diversion  of  pursu- 
ing wild  animals.  In  a  rude  state  of  society. 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  employ- 
ments of  mankind:  in  a  more  advanced 
state,  it  becomes  an  agreeable  amusement, 
and  is  practised  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
according  to  the  country  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  game.  Is  England,  the  fox,  the 
stag,  and  the  hare,  are  the  principal  objects 
of  the  chase ;  on  the  continent  of  Ifurope, 
the  wild  boar  and  the  wolf  are  added  to  the 
list.  Dionysius,  who  lived  60  B.a,  says  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  partof  this 
island  tilled  no  ground,  but  lived  iu  grear 
part  upon  the  food  they  procured  by  hunt- 
ing.  Btrabo,  who  was  nearly  contemporary 
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with  him,  also  nys,  that  the  dogs  br«d  in 
Britain  were  highly  eBteemed  upon  the  con- 
tinent, on  account  of  their  excellent  Quali- 
ties for  hunting.  Aa  early  as  the  9th 
century,  it  formed  an  esBentlal  part  of  the 
education  of  a  young  nobleman.  Alfred 
the  Great  was  an  expert  and  successful 
hunter  before  he  was  twelre  years  of  age. 
Among  the  tributes  Imposed  by  Athelstan 
after  a  victory  over  Constantine,  king  uf 
Wales,  were,  'hawks  and  sharp-scented 
dogs,  fit  for  banting  of  wild  beasts.'  Ed- 
ward the  Cionfessor  took  the  greatest  de- 
light in  following  a  pack  of  swift  hounds 
in  pursuit  of  game,  and  cheering  them  with 
his  voice.  To  the  passion  for  hunting  which 
animated  the  feudal  kings  and  nobles  of 
Europe,  the  vast  tracts  of  land  which  were 
afforested  bear  fearful  testimony ;  and  the 
writers  of  the  time  give  a  strong  picture 
of  tiie  BUflFerings  of  the  oppressed  com- 
monalty under  the  tyrannical  privileges  of 
sport  which  were  claimed  by  their  masters. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  hunting  was 
reduced  to  a  perfect  science,  and  rules  were 
established  for  its  practice;  these  were 
afterwards  extended  by  the  master  of  tks 
game  belonging  to  Henry  IV.,  and  drawn 
op  for  the  use  of  his  son  Henry,  prince  of 
Wales,  in  two  tracts,  which  are  extant 
Edward  III.,  according  to  Froissart,  while 
at  war  with  France,  and  resident  there,  had 
with  him  sixty  couples  of  stag-hounds,  and 
as  many  hare-hounds,  and  every  day  hunted 
or  hawked.  Gaston,  earl  of  Foix,  a  foreign 
nobleman,  contemporary  with  Edward,  also 
kept  000  dogs  in  his  castle  for  hunting.  The 
bishops  and  abbots  of  the  middle  ages 
hunted  with  great  state,  and  some  of  them 
were  skilful  sportsmen.  One  of  these  ec- 
clesiastics, an  archbishop  of  York,  in  1331, 
carried  with  him  a  train  of  200  persons,  who 
were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  ab- 
beys on  his  road,  and  who  hunted  with  a 
pack  of  hounds  from  parish  to  parish. 

HTJ'ON  PINE,  a  lofty  coniferous  tree, 
growing  in  Tasmania,  and  known  to  bo- 
tanists as  Mierocachrys  tetragona. 

HUIf  &IOANB  (kuracan :  Span.,  from  the 
Indian  ovragan),  a  most  violent  storm,  ge- 
nerally accompanied  with  thander  and 
lightning.  Hurricanes  are  most  common 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Slam  and  China.  The  ve- 
locity of  the  wind  is  terrible ;  com,  vines, 
sugar-canes,  trees,  houses,  everything  is 
swept  away.  The  hurricane  of  the  tem- 
perate cone  moves  with  a  velocity  of  about 
sixty  feet  in  a  second :  those  of  the  torrid 
eone,  from  ISO  to  900  feet  In  the  same  time. 
They  appear  to  have  an  electric  origin,  and 
begin  in  various  ways ;  sometimes  a  little 
black  cloud  rolls  down  the  mountains,  sud- 
denly unfolds  itself,  and  covers  the  whole 
horizon ;  at  others,  the  storm  comes  on  in 
the  shape  of  a  fiery  cloud,  which  appears 
in  a  calm  and  serene  sky.  A  hurricane  is 
generally  preceded  by  an  awful  stillness  of 
the  elements,  and  a  closeness  and  a  misti- 
ness in  the  atmosphere,  which  makes  the 
sun  look  red,  and  the  stars  larger  than 
usuaL 

HUS'BANDRT,  the  practical  part  of  the 
science  of  agriculture,  or  the  business  of 


eultivating  the  earth  and  rearing  animals. 
Husbandry  is  the  proper  term  for  tlMt 
which  is  commonly  called  farming.  It  in- 
cludes tillage,  breeding,  grazing,  the  man- 
agement of  the  dairy,  and  every  other 
occupation  by  which  riches  may  be  drawn 
from  the  superficial  products  of  the  earth. 

[See  AORIOULTURK.] 

HUSSARS'  (Aiin,  twenty ;  and  or,  pay : 
Hung.)t  the  name  by  which  certain  cavalry 
regiments  are  distinguished.  It  was  ori- 
ginally given  to  the  cavalry  of  Hungary, 
raised  in  1458,  when  Matthias  I.  ordered 
the  prelates  and  nobles  to  assemble  with 
their  cavalry  in  his  camp.  Every  twenty 
houses  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  man; 
and  hence  the  name.  In  the  British  array, 
there  are  thirteen  regiments  of  hussars. 
Their  equipments  are  light  and  elegant: 
their  arms  are  a  sabre,  a  carbine,  and  a  pair 
of  pistols. 

HUS'SIIXS,  the  disciples  of  John  Huss, 
a  Bohemian,  and  curate  of  the  chapel  of 
Bethlehem  at  Prague,  who,  about  the  year 
1414,  embraced  and  defended  the  opinions 
of  WickllfTe  of  England ;  for  which  he  was 
cited  before  the  council  of  Constance,  and, 
refusing  to  renounce  his  supposed  errors, 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  which  sen- 
tence was  accordingly  executed  upon  him 
at  Constance.  This  gave  rise  to  a  rebellion 
of  the  Hussites,  who  avenged  his  death  by 
one  of  the  flteroest  and  most  terrible  civil 
wars  ever  known.  The  pope  and  cardinals, 
with  a  pretended  unwillingness  to  shed 
human  blood,  handed  him  over  to  *  the 
secular  arm,'  and  earnestly  pressed  for  his 
execution,  though  he  had  come  to  the  coun- 
cil furnished  with  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
emperor  BIgtsmund,  which  that  monarch 
had  the  baseness  to  violate.  It  was  most 
expliciH,  stating  *  that  he  was  to  go,  stop, 
remain,  and  return  in  safety.' 

HUSTINGS  (ftiw,  a  house ;  and  Mno,  Judg- 
ment :  £hMB.),  the  principal  court  of  the  city 
of  London,  held  before  the  lord-mayor  and 
aldermen.    No  aetlons  which  are  merely 

personal  can  be  brought  in  this  eourt. 

Also,  in  common  language,  the  booth  or 
elevated  place,  where  candidates  at  a  parlia- 
mentary election  are  proposed  and  address 
their  constituents. 

HUTCHINSCNIANS,  the  defenders  of 
the  philosophy  of  John  Hutchinson,  who 
was  bom  In  the  year  1674.  Hutchinson  dis- 
approved of  Newton's  doctrine  of  gravity. 
He  considered  the  Old  Testament  to  em- 
brace a  complete  system  of  natural  philoso- 
phy as  well  as  religion. 

HT'AOIKTH  {huakinthoa :  Gr.\  the  com- 
mon name  of  some  bulbous  rooted  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  JSTyocintAiM,  nat. 
ord.  LUiaeem.  In  Holland,  the  fondness 
for  the  S.  ortentalit  at  one  time  amounted 

to   a   complete  mania. Hyacinth,  in 

Mineralogy,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the 
yellow  or  brown  crystals  of  gireoHj  whicli 
are  found  in  the  beds  of  streams  and  rivers, 
particularly  in  Ceylon.  Its  most  usual 
form,  as  a  crystal.  Is  a  four-sided  prism,  ter- 
minated by  four  rhombic  planes. 

HT'ADES  (iietn,  to  rain :  Or.\  a  cluster  of 
stars,  in  the  forehead  of  the  bull,  five  of 
which,  arranged  in  the  figure  of  a  Y,  are 
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seen  bj  the  naked  eye.  In  Greek  mythology 
the  Hyades  were  the  flredanghten  of  Atlas, 
king  of  Manritanfa,  who  died  of  grief  when 
their  brother  Hyaa  was  killed  by  a  wild 
boar,  when  they  were  changed  into  atara. 
The  ancients  connected  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  these  stars  wich  rain,  whence  the 
name. 

H.Y.Sn5fX  or  HTKVA  (hiutina:  Or.),  a 
genus  of  digitigrade  and  eamiroroas  quad- 
rupeds, characterized  by  haring  no  tutier- 
culous  teeCb  or  small  teeth  behind  the  car- 
nivorous. The  neck  of  this  animal  is  rery 
thick,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  bristles 
Instead  of  hairs,  which  naturally  stand 
erect,  and  give  it  a  very  formidable  appear- 
ance ;  the  body  is  bulky.and  rounded,  and 
the  shape  not  unlike  that  of  a  hog ;  the  legs 
are  moderately  long  and  very  strong ;  and 
the  general  colour  is  a  very  dusky  olive.  It 
inhabits  Turkey,  Byria,  Persia,  and  Barbar}-, 
living  in  caverns  and  rocky  places,  and 
prowling  about  at  night  to  feed  on  the  re- 
mains of  dead  animals.  Naturalists  have 
described  three  species  of  the  hyena,  the 
most  common  being  the  striped  hyaena,  or 
hffcena  vulgaris.  It  is  not  very  swift,  but 
continually  lies  in  wait  for  other  animals, 
and  scarce  anything  that  comes  in  its  way 
escapes  it. 

H7'BBID  (hybrida :  Lat\  the  produce  of 
a  female  plant  or  animal  which  has  been  fe- 
cundated by  a  male  of  a  different  species 
or  genus. 

HTDARTHRUS  (jMtdor,  water ;  and  ar- 
thron,  a  joint :  0r.),  a  peculiar  and  dreadful 
disease  of  the  joints,  commonly  termed  the 
white  swelling.  The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and 
elbow  are  the  joints  most  subject  to  it; 
but  the  skin  is  not  at  all  altered  in  colour. 
It  is  disttngulshed  from  a  rheumatie  swell- 
ing, by  .a  fixed  and  wearing  pain  preceding 
the  tumefaction,  often  for  a  considerable 
period;  also,  by  the  general  state  of  the 
health. 

HT'DATID  OiudaUSt.d  watery  vesicle: 
Or.),  a  vesicle  or  bladder,  distended  with  an 
aqueous  fluid,  which  is  found  in.the  bodies 
of  animals.  They  vary  in  size  from  the  dl- 
meniFlons  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  child's  head. 
They  have  been  considered  to  be  fonned  by 
young  entozoa,  but  Professor  Owen  says  that 
the  hydatid  ought  rather  to  be  considered 
as  an  abnormal  organic  cell  than  as  a 
species  of  animal;  even  of  the  simplest 
kind. 

HT'DRA  {Hudra:  Or.\  a  fabulous  mon- 
ster with  many  heads,  said  to  have  infested 
the  lake  of  Lema,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  when  one  of  the  heads 
was  cut  off,  it  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  another,unleBs  the  wound  was  cauterized. 
But  Hercules  killed  this  monster  by  apply- 
ing firebrands  to  the  wounds  as  he  cut  off 

the  heads. Htdba,  in  Natural  History, 

a  genus  of  freshwater  polypes,  of  which 
there  are  several  species^some  of  which  are 
found  in  this  country  ;  of  these,  the  prin- 
eipal  is  Hydra  viridis,  having  about  ten  ten- 
tacles shorter  than  the  body.  It  Inhabits 
stagnant  waters,  and  is  found  on  the  surface 
of  plants.  In  the  quiescent  state,  it  appears, 
at  nrst  sight, like  a  little  transparent  green 
1e;iy ;  but  when  expanded,  it  is  a  linear 


body,  flxed  at  one  end,  and  surrounded  at 
the  other  by  tentacles  or  arms  placed  in  a 
circle  round  the  mouth.  It  generally  pro- 
duces its  young  from  the  sides :  these,  at 
first,  seem  small  papillss.  Increasing  in 
length  till  they  assume  the  form  of  the 
parent,  and  then  drop  off.  The  whole  tribe 
has  a  most  wonderful  faculty  of  reproduo- 
Ifig  parts,  which  have  been  destroyed ;  and 
ff  cut  .or  divided  in  any  direction,  each 
separate  part  becomes  a  perfect  polype,  as 
slips  of  certain  pfawts  become  the  same 
plants  in  perfect  form. Htdba,  in  An- 
cient Astronomy,  a  soifthem  constellation, 
representing  a  water-serpent. 

HTa)BAGOGUB  ihudragogia:  from  h«- 
dOr,  water;  and  ago,  I  carry  off:  Chr.),  a 
medictne  that  possesses  the  property  of  pro- 
moting the  discharge  of  watery  humours. 

HTDUAN'OEA  {.hudOr,  water :  and  angos, 
a  vessel :  Or."),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  ord.  Baxifragaeea.  The  commonest  spe- 
cies, H.  hortensis,  has  flne  corymbs  of  light 
rose-coloured  flowers,  which  retain  their 
freshness  for  a  long  time,  and  succeed  each 
other  until  late  in  the  autumn. 

HYDBAR'GTIIUM  (hudrarguros :  from 
hudJOr,  water ;  and  arguros,  silver :  Or.),  a 
name  given  to  quicksilver,  or  mercury,  on 
account  of  its  liquid  state  and  great  mobi- 
lity.   [See  MBiionBr.] 

HT'DRATE  {hudOr,  water :  Or.),  in  Che- 
mistry, a  solid  which  contains  water  in  a 
flxed  state,  as  slaked  lime,  dkc. 

HTDRAU'LIC  LIME,  a  lime  formed  from 
the  poorer  sorts  of  limestone,  containing 
from  8  to  25  per  cent,  foreign  matter,  as 
silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  itc.  All  water 
limestones  are  of  a  bluish-grey  or  brown 
colour,  communicated  to  them  by  oxide  of 
iron.  They  are  generally  termed  stone  lime, 
but  improperly  so,  since  their  hardness  or 
softness  has  nothing  to  do  with  tlieir  pro- 
perties. After  being  calcined,  they  do  not 
slake  when  moistened ;  but,  if  pulverized, 
they  absorb  water  without  swelling  up,  or 
heatipg,  like  /at  lime,  and  afford  a  paste 
which.  In  the  air,  never  acquires  much  soli- 
dity, but  becomes  hard  under  water  in  a 
few  days.  The  silex  and  alumina  are  essen- 
tial, but  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese 
are  rather  prejudlcisl  ingredients. 

HTDBAU'LIO  PRESS,  a  machine  whick 
affords  an  enormous  power  of  compression. 
It  consists,  essentially,  of  two  strong  cy- 
linders of  metal,  communicating  by  a  pli>e, 
and  having,  each  of  them^  a  solid  piston 
working  water-tight  ip  it.  When  water  ii< 
forced  into  theJarger  by  the  smaller,  which 
is,  in  effect,  a  /orce-pump,  the  larger  piston 
is  driven  up  with  a  pressure  as  much  greater 
than  the  power  applied  to  the  smaller,  as  a 
cross  section  of  the  former  is  greater  than 
a  cross  section  of  the  latter.  Let  the  dia- 
meter of  the  larger  piston  be  8  inches, 
and  that  of  the  smaller  one-fourth  of  an 
inch :  a  cross  section  of  ibe  larger  will  be 
896  times  as  great  as  a  cross  section  of  the 
smaller ;  and  a  force  of  1  cwt.  exerted  on 
the  smaller  will  produce  a  pressure  of  896 
cwt.,  or  nearly  45  tons,  on  the  larger.  Some 
presses  are  constructed  capable  of  exerting 
a  pressure  of  hundreds  of  tons.  To  save 
time,  a  larger  force-pump  is  used  at  first. 
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and  then,  when  extreme  pressure  Is  re- 
(luired,  the  smaller  one. 

HTDRAU'LIC  RAM  (hudOr,  water;  and 
mdoat  a  pipe :  Or.),  a  machine  for  raising 
water,  depending  on  the  difference  between 
the  momenta  of  water  at  rest  and  in  mo- 
tion. Water,  running  down  an  inclined 
pipe,  acquires  a  momentum,  which  enables 
It  to  close,  by  a  loaded  valve,  the  aperture 
through  which  It  escaped,  and  open  another 
▼alve  so  as  to  ascend  a  vertical  pl^.  The 
very  stoppage  of  the  water  from  running 
off  immediately  destroys  Its  momentum, 
and  the  valves  fall  back — one  of  them  clos- 
ing, so  as  to  prevent  the  water  which  had 
been  thrown  np  into  the  vertleal  pipe  from 
flowing  back ;  and  the  other  opening,  so  as 
to  allow  the  water  to  flow  away  again,  and 
thus  produce  a  new  momentum  which  re- 
peats the  process.  Every  new  impulse 
throws  water  up  the  vertical  pipe,  and  a 
very  low  headot  water  is  capable  of  elevat- 
ing the  fluid  to  a  considerable  height.  A 
small  stream,  with  this  contrivance,  will 
snpply  fountains,  cisterns  at  the  top  of  a 
house.  Ice. 

HTDAAU'LICS,  that  branch  of  hydrosta- 
tics which  teaches  to  estimate  the  velocity 
of  moving  inelastic  fluids.  It  is  this  im- 
portant science  that  furnishes  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  engines  are  constructed 
by  which  water  Is  raised.  It  treats  of  pumps, 
fountains,  and  a  variety  of  useful  machines, 
by  which  the  force  of  fluids  is  applied  to 
practical  purposes. The  Rom<jius  dis- 
played their  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
conveying  water,-  in  their  famous  aque- 
ducts. It  Is,  however,  only  within  the  last 
three  centuries  that  this  subject  has  at- 
tracted any  iwrtlcular  notice. 

HYDRIOD'IO  A'CID,  a  gaseous  com- 
pound, consisting  of  hydrogen  and  iodine. 
It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water ;  and  is  in- 
stantly decomposed  by   chlorine,  iodine 

HTDIIOBRO'MIO  A'CID,  fl  gaseous  com- 
pound, consisting  of  hydrogen  and  bromine. 

HTDROCAR'BON,  a  compound  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbon.  These  elements  unite 
in  a  variety  of  deflnite  proportions,  form- 
lug  several  Interesting  gaseous,  liquid,  and 
solid  compounds,  usually  called  hydroearliu- 
rets  or  hydroearbona.  Among  these  are  light 
carbvreUedhydrogen  or  fire  damp  oleflani  gaa, 
epirit  of  turpentine,  paraffine,  naphtkat  and 
petroUne. 

HTDROOAR'DIA  (ftudDr.  water ;  and  kar- 
dla,  the  heart :  Or.),  In  Uedlclue,  dropsy  of 
the  heart. 

HTDROOEPH'ALXTS  .  (Iiudrokephalen : 
from  hudor,  water ;  and  kephali,  the  head : 
Or.)t  In  Surgery,  dropsy  of  the  brain,  or 
water  in  the  head.  The  acute  form  of,  this 
disease  is  almost  confln6d  to  childhood. 
The  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  watery  accumulation,  which 
is  Indicated  by  febrile  symptoms,  pain  in 
the  head,  and,  in  very  young  children, 
enlargement  of  It.  The  eyes,  which  are  not 
closed  entirely  in  sleep,  are  irregularly  di- 
rected, and  have  their  pupils  dilated.  There 
Is  delirium,  and  often  coma,  convulsions, 
and  paralysis. 

H  7DR00HLO'BATB,    In    Ghemistry,  a 


compound  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  mnrlatle 
acid  gas,  with  a  base. 

HTDROOHLO'RIO  A'CID,  a  gaseous  com 
pound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  evolved 
when  sulphuric  arid  is  added  to  common 
salt.  It  has  a  very  strong  i^nity  for  water, 
the  absorption  of  the  vapour  of  which 
from  the  atmosphere  produces  the  fumes 
perceived  when  it  escapes  into  it.  A  so- 
lution of  the  gas  in  water  forms  the  mn- 
rlatle acid  of  the  shops.  Common  salt  is  a 
muriate  of  soda.  Hydrochloric  add  is  styled 
chlorhydrio  acid  by  the  French  chemists. 

HYDROOYAN'IO  A'CID  {ht(der,  water; 
and  ktianoa,  blue :  Or.)*  Pruseie  aeidt  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen.  It  is  a 
most  deadly  poison.  Even  the  prusslc  acid 
of  the  shops,  which  is  a  weak  solution  of 
the  acid  in  water,  is  extremely  dangerous, 
unless  used  with  great  caution.  Its  fatal 
effects  are  so  rapid,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  them  by  any  antidote.  The  smallest 
quantity  of  the  pure  acid  applied  to  the  eye 
of  a  cat,  &0.,  causes  instantaneous  death. 
If  there  is  the  least  hope  of  saving  one  who 
has  swallowed  it,  a  solution  of  chlorine, 
which  decomposes  it,  should  be  adminis- 
tered ;  also  ammonia,  which  both  combines 
with  it  and  acts  as  a  stimulant.  It  is  a  nar- 
cotic ;  and,  given  with  great  caution,  it  may 
be  used  as  a  powerful  sedative  and  anti- 
irritant,  especially  in  whooping-cough.  It 
is  contained  In  the  leaves  of  the  cherry- 
laurel,  in  bitter  almonds,  in  the  keniels  of 
plums  and  pearhes,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
apple,  which  derive  their  peculiar  odour 
from  it.  It  was  originally  obtained  <froni 
Prussian  blue  (which  see) ;  honce  its  popular 
name. 

HYDRODYNAM'ICS  (hudOr,  water;  and 
dunamia,  power:  Or.),  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  forces  of  liquids  in  motion.  It 
comprehends  AydraitHcs.   [See  Hydbobta- 

TICS.] 

HYDROFLUOR'IO  A'CID,  in  Chemistry, 
a  gaseous  substance  obtained  from  flnor 
spar,  which  is  a  fluoride  of  calcium.  It  is 
of  a  corrosive  nature,  and  will  dissolve 
glass,  for  which  reason  it  is  used  for  etching 
on  glass.  This  acid,  which  consists  of 
fluorine  and  hydrogen,  readily  combines 
with  water;  and  when  it  Is  dropped  into 
that  fluidy  a  hissing  noise  is  produced,  with 
the  evolution  of  considerable  heat.  Its 
odour  Is  very  penetrating,  and  its  vapour 
dangerous  to  inspire.  When  applied  to  the 
skin,  it  instantly  disorganizes  it,  and  pro- 
duces the  most  painful  wounds.  It  is  some- 
times, but  very  rarely,  caileA  fliuorle  add. 

HY'DROGEN  (hud&r,  water;  and  gennao, 
I  produce :  Or.),  in  Chemistry,  one  of  tlie 
gaseous  elements  and  a  constituent  of 
water.  Whatever  process  decomposes  wa- 
ter will  produce  hydrogen  gas,  provided 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  be  absorbed  by 
any  other  substance,  as  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing experiments.  If  water  is  dropped 
gradually  through  a  gun-barrel,  or  Iron 
pipe,  made  red-hot  in  the  middle,  the  water 
will  be  decomposed:  the  oxygen  will  form 
an  oxide  or  rust  with  the  iron,  and  the  hy- 
drogen will  come  out  pure  from  the  oppo- 
site end.  If  a  red-hot  iron  is  plunged  into 
water,  the  hydrogen  rises  with  the  vapour. 
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and  is  known  by  a  peculiar  imelL  This  gas 
Is  fourteen  times  lighter  than  common  air, 
its  speciflc  gravity  being  about  0*0692 ; 
hence  it  has  been  applied  to  the  filling  of 
balloons.  It  is  also  highly  inflammable 
under  certain  circumstances ;  hence  it  was 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  inflammable 
air.  It  is  incapable  of  supporting  respira- 
tion or  combustion,  burning  only  in  conse- 
quence of  its  strong  attraction  for  oxygen. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  putting  a  few  pieces 
of  zinc,  or  a  few  small  iron  natlft,  into  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  sulphuric  add  and 
water.  The  oxygen  of  the  water  combines 
with  the  sine,  and  this  compound  is  at- 
tacked by  the  acid  whilst  the  hydrogen  is 
set  free.  Mixed  with  three  or  four  times 
Its  volume  of  air.  It  is  highly  explosive,  and 
hence  must  not  be  set  on  fire  as  it  issues 
from  the  bottle  In  which  it  is  evolved,  until 
all  the  common  air  has  been  expelled  by  it. 
Wlien  quite  pure  it  is  tasteless,  colour- 
less, and  without  smell.  It  combines  with 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  Ac  The  gas  em- 
ployed to  illumiuate  our  streets  is  a  combi- 
nation of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

HYDROG'RAPHT  (hudiyr,  water:  and 
graphic  a  description  :  C7r.),  the  art  of  mea- 
suring and  describing  rivers,  bays,  lakes, 
gulfs,  channels,  and  other  collections,  of 
water. 

HY'DROLITB  {hudOr,  water;  and  lUhoa, 
a  stone :  Qr.)t  In  Mineralogy,  a  silicate  of 
alumina,  iron,  and  potash,  containing neariy 
80  per  cent,  of  uoater. 

HTDIiOL'OGY  (Aud0r,  water ;  and  logoa, 
a  discourse:  QrX  that  department  of  phi- 
losophy which  treats  of  and  explains  the 
uatnre  and  properties  of  waters  in  general. 

HT'DROMEL  {hudBT,  water;  and  m«^<, 
honey :  Qr.\  a  liquor  consisting  of  honey 
diluted  with  water.  Before  fermentation, 
it  is  called  simple  hydromel;  after  fermen- 
tation, vinotM  hydromelf  or  mead. 

HYDROM'ETER  {httdOr,  water ;  and  m^ 
troti,  a  measure :  ffr.),  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  speciflc  gravities  of  liquids, 
and  thence  the  strength  of  spirituous 
liquors,  these  being  inversely  as  their  spe- 
ciflc gravities.  The  hydrometer  fts  some- 
times of  brass,  at  others,  when  for  fluids 
which  would  act  upon  the  metals,  of  glass. 
It  has  a  bulb  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter;  from  this  project  upwards 
a  longer  stem,  which  is  graduated,  and 
downwards  a  shorter,  which  is  terminated 
below  by  a  small  heavy  bulb,  intended  by 
its  weight  to  keep  the  instrument  vertical 
when  Immersed  in  fluid.  The  lighter  the 
fluid  the  deeper  the  iraniersion,  the  amount 
of  which  is  shown  by  the  graduated  stem. 
Syke's  hydrometer,  used  by  the  excise  re- 
gulations for  taking  the  speciflc  gravity  of 
spirituous  liquors,  has  several  small  weigh  ts 
which  may  be  placed  on  the  lower  bulb.  The 
same  graduated  stem  Is,  therefore,  equiva- 
lent to  several,  since  its  indications  have 
different  values,  according  to  the  weight 

f  laced  on  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument, 
n  making  experiments  with  the  hydro- 
meter, temperature  must  be  carefully  taken 
into  account,  since  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  liquid  the  less  dense  it  is.  The  use 
«if  the  hydrometer  depends  on  the  following 


j  propositions :— 1.  It  will  sink  in  different 
I  fluids  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
'  density  of  the  fluids ;  S.  The  weight  re- 
'  quired  to  sink  it  equally  far  in  different 
fluids  will  be  directly  as  the  densities  ol 
the  fluids. 

HYDROPATHY  {hudOr,  water:  and 
pathoa,  disease  :  Or.),  a  term  applied  to  a 
treatment  of  disease  generally  called  tb« 
oold-water  cure.  It  was  suggested  in  1838, 
by  Vincent  Prlessultz,  of  Graefenberg  in 
SUesia,  and  consists  in  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal administration  of  cold  water,  accom- 
panied by  air  and  exercise,  early  hours,  and 
strict  attention  to  diet.  Such  a  mode  of 
treatment,  rationally  pnrsuod,  must  be 
obviously  useful  to  persons  residing  In 
populous  towns,  eating  and  drinking  too 
much,  and  keeping  bad  hours. 

HY'DROPHANB  ihudOr,  water;  and 
phainot  1  make  to  appear :  fi^r.),  in  Minera- 
logy, a  variety  of  the  opal,  which  is  rendered 
transparent  by  immersion  in  water. 

HYDROPHO^BIA  (hudOft  water;  and 
phobeomaif  I  fear :  Qr.\  a  symptom  of  canine 
madness,  or  the  disease  itself.  This  name 
was  given  to  the  disease  because  persons 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  or  cat  dread  the  sight 
of  water.  According  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  of  medical  practitioners, 
there  Is  no  known  cure  for  this  terrible 
disease ;  and  the  only  preventive  to  be  re- 
lied upon  is  the  complete  excision  of  the 
bitten  part,  which  should  be  performed 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  caustics,  of  which 
nitric  acid  is  considered  to  be  the  best, 
should  be  applied  to  the  wound.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  flrst  symptoms  of  madness  in  a 
dog  are  not  very  well  deflned ;  the  animal  is 
generally  observed  to  be  dull  and  unsociable, 
refuses  food,  hangs  his  head,  appears 
dnjwsy,  flies  at  strangers,  and  hardly  recog- 
nizes his  master.  At  some  Indeflnite  period 
after  the  bite,  and  long  after  the  wound 
has  healed,  there  is  itching  and  pain  in  the 
part ;  heaviness,  great  restlessness  and  un- 
easiness, with  mental  alarm,  followed  by 
pains  about  the  neck,  sense  of  choking  and 
great  horror  at  any  attempt  to  drink,  though 
solid  food  may  be  swallowed.  These  symp- 
toms are  followed  by  fever,  diflllcult  respira- 
tion, oonvalsions,  sometimes  delirium,  and 
finally  death. 

HYDROPHTHAL'MIA  (ftiuUr,  water; 
and  ophthalmoa,  the  eye :  Or.),  in  Medicine, 
dropsy  of  the  eye. 

HY'DROPS  (hudropa :  Or.),  in  Medicine, 
the  dropsy,  a  preternatural  collection  of 
serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, or  different  cavities  of  the  I)ody.  It 
receives  various  appellations,  according  to 
the  particular  situations  in  which  the  fluid 
is  lodged ;  as  hydroeephalua,  hydrotHorax, 
ice. 

HY'DROSCM)PE  (ftt(d9r,.water ;  and  akopeo, 
I  examine:  Or.),  an  instrument  formerly 
used  for  measuring  time.  It  was  a  kind  of 
water-clock,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  tube 
c«>nical  at  the  bottom;  the  cylinder  was 
graduated,  or  marked  with  divisions ;  and 
as  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  trickled 
out  at  the  point  of  the  cone,  successively 
sank  to  these  several  diviaions.  It  pointed 
out  the  hour. 
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HTDROSTAT'IO  BAL'ANOB,  a  kind  of 
balance  oontrlred  for  flnding  tbe  speciflc 
gravities  of  bodies,  solid  as  well  as  fluid. 

HYDROBTAT'IO  BEL'LOWS,  a  machine 
for  showing  that  fluids  transmit  pressure 
equally  in  every  dli'ection.  It  consists  of 
two  flat  boards  united  water-tight  with 
leather,  &e.,  and  having  the  appearance  of 
a  bellows ;  a  tube  three  or  four  feet  long 
with  a  funnel  at  its  upper  end,  communl- 
catea  with  tbe  space  between  the  boards. 
When  water  is  poured  in  through  the  tube, 
the  upper  board  will  rise,  and  will  sustain 
a  weight  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  water 
having  a  base  equal  to  that  of  the  bellows, 
and  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  tube.  A 
person  standing  on  the  upper  board  and 
blowing  into  the  tul}e  may  easily  lift  himself 
np. 

HTDROSTATIO  PAR'ADOX,  a  term  em- 
ployed to  designate  that  principle  in  hydro- 
statics by  which  any  quantity  of  water,  how- 
ever small,  may  be  made  apparently  to 
balance  another  however  great.  The  small 
quantity  does  not  in  reality  balance  the 
larger ;  for  the  extra  pressure  Is  borne  by 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  Is  placed. 
But,  from  the  nature  of  fluids,  a  given 
pressure  exerted  by  a  smaller  quantity  of 
fluid  may  be  made  to  produce  a  very  grreat 
pressure  in  a  larger  quantity  with  which  it 
communicates. 

HYDROBTAT'IO  PRESS,  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  hjfdraulie  press, which  see. 

HTDROSTAT'IGS  {hudOr,  water;  and 
ttao,  1  stand :  Gr.)^  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids. 
J£^drodynamie8  treats  of  fluids  in  motion, 
and  hydraulics  of  machines  having  a  refer- 
ence to  fluids.  The  science  Is  founded  on 
the  fact  that '  when  a  liquid  mass  Is  in  c(]ul- 
librium,  every  one  of  its  molecules  sustains 
and  imparts  an  etiual  pressure  in  all  direc- 
tions.' Hence  water  will  rise  to  the  same 
level  in  any  number  of  open  vessels  which 
communicate.  The  pressure  on  a  surface 
depends,  not  on  the  absolute  amount  of 
fluid,  but  on  the  extent  of  the  surface,  and 
the  mean  height  of  the  columns  of  fluid 
above  it— supposing  all  of  them  to  reach  to 
an  Imaginary  horizontal  plane  Just  touched 
by  the  highest.  That  is  the  pressure  on  any 
surftice  will  be  equal  to  that  surface  multi- 
plied by  the  depth  of  Its  centre  of  gravity 
below  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid.  The 
base  of  any  vessel  will  sustain  the  same 
pressure,  whether  the  vessel  is  conical, 
eyllndrfcal,  or  otherwise,  so  long  as  its  sur- 
face, and  the  height  of  the  highest  column 
of  fluid  resting  upon  or  in  connection  with 
It,  continue  the  same.  There  will  be  much 
less  fluid  in  the  cone  than  In  a  cylinder  of 
the  same  base  and  height,  yet  tbe  pressures 
on  their  bases  will  be  equaL  Hence  the  pres- 
nre  on  the  base  of  a  vessel  maybe  greater, 
to  any  amount,  than  the  weight  of  the 
water  which  produces  It— in  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a  vessel  formed  of  two  horizontal 
plates,  having  an  extremely  thin  water- 
tight space  between  them,  and  communi- 
cating with  a  vertical  pipe  of  very  small 
tore.  Let  this  very  thin  space,  for  example, 
l)e  4  square  feet  In  extent,  and  let  the 
height  of  the  tube  which  communicates 


with  It  be  S3  feet :  the  pressure  on  the  upper 
and  under  interior  surfaces  of  the  vessel 
win  each  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  having  a  base  of  4  square 
feet  and  a  height  of  33  feet ;  that  is,  576,  the 
number  of  square  inches  multiplied  into 
15  lbs.,  or  8640  lbs.,  equal  to  433  tons ;  and 
yet  the  water  may  not  weigh  more  than  a 
few  ounces.  This  enables  us  to  understand 
the  danger  of  thin  crevices  behind  the  walls 
or  under  the  buiks  of  canals,  &c.  A  strong 
cask  may  easily  be  burst  if,  when  it  has 
been  flUed  with  water,  a  long  vertical  tube, 
no  matter  how  slender.  Is  screwed  into  It, 
and  also  fllled  with  that  liquid.  YThen  a 
body  la  placed  in  a  fluid  of  less  speciflr 
gravity  than  itself,  it  displaces  a  quantity 
of  the  fluid  equal  to  it  in  weight,  but  not 
in  bulk ;  when  In  a  fluid  of  greater  speciflc 
gravity,  it  displaces  a  quantity  equal  to  it 
in  bulk,  but  not  in  weight ;  and  when  in  a 
fluid  of  thesame  speciflc  grravity,  it  displaces 
a  quantity  equal  to  it,  both  in  weight  and 
bulk,  and  it  will  remain  at  rest  wherever  11 
Is  placed. 

HYDROSUL'PHURET,  In  Chemistry,  a 
combination  of  hydrosulphurlc  acid,  or  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

HTDROTHO'RAX  (hudOr,  water:  and 
thorax,  the  trunk  of  the  body :  Or.),  in  Me- 
dicine, dropsy  of  the  chest.  The  symptoms 
are,  difficult  breathing  when  in  a  recumbent 
position,  paleness,  cough,  thirst,  swelling 
in  the  legs  and  feet,  quick,  often  irregular, 
and  intermitting  pulse. 

HY'GIKSB  (huffiela,  health:  Or.),  that 
bnuich  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the 
means  of  preserving  public  health. 

HYGROM'ETER  {hugros,  moist;  and 
metron,  a  measure:  Ghr.),  an  Instrument 
which  shows  the  presence  of  water  In  the 
air,  and  its  variation  in  quantity,  and  affords 
data  for  calculating  the  actual  quantity 
existing  in  a  given  bulk  of  air  at  any  given 
time.  There  are  many  kinds  of  hygro- 
meters ;  for  whatever  body  either  swells  or 
shrinks,  by  dryness  or  moisture,  is  capable 
of  being  formed  Into  one.  The  higher  the 
temperature  of  air,  the  larger  tbe  quantity 
of  vapour  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  solu- 
tion. That  point  of  temperature  at  which 
the  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains  would 
just  saturate  it,  Is  called  its  dew  point;  if  it 
be  cooled  ever  so  little  below  this  point,  it 
will  begin  to  deposit  moisture  in  the  form 
of  dew.  Tbe  hygromctric  condition  of  the 
air  is  now  usually  deduced  from  an  obser- 
vation of  the  dew  point,  and  this  may  be 
ascertained  either  by  the  use  of  instru- 
ments such  as  Danlell's  hygrometer,  which 
gives  the  dew  point  by  direct  observation, 
or  by  means  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  ther- 
mometers, which  aSord  data  for  its  calcu- 
lation. 

H  YLOBATBS  (hulobates,  a  wood-walker : 
6r.),  a  genus  of  long  armed  apes,  natives  of 
India.  They  have  neither  tails  nor  cheek 
pouches.  When  domesticated,  their  man- 
nersare  gentle.  The  Gibbon  {H.  lar)  belongs 
to  this  genus.  When  this  ungainly  animal 
Is  standing  upright  Its  fingers  reach  to 
the  ankles.  The  hands  and  feet  are  white 
and  there  is  a  white  circle  round  the  face, 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  black.    It  Urei 
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fn  trees  and  swings  bj  fts^srms  with  great 
agllitj  from  branch  to  branch.  The  wow 
wow  or  aunghat  so  called  from  Its  cry.  Is  the 
H.  agilia  of  zoologists.  ^ 

HYMBNOP'TBBA  (AumAt,  a  membrane ; 
and  pteron,  a  wing :  Or.),  an  order  of  insects 
having  four  naked  membranous  wings, 
with  a  few  nerrures.  The  posterior  pair  are 
mnch  smaller  than  the  front  pair.  Daring 
flight  the  wings  on  each  side  are  linked 
together  by  means  of  a  series  of  small 
hooks  on  the  front  edge  of  the  hinder  wing, 
which  catch  hold  of  the  hindmost  rein  of 
the  fore  wing.  During  repose  the  wings 
are  laid  over  each  other  on  the  back.  The 
abdomen  of  the  female  Is  terminated  bj  an 
ovlpostor.  Bees  and  wasps  belong  to  this 
order. 

HYOSCTA'MTA  (hyoteyamog,  henbane: 
0r.),  In  Chemistry,  the  active  principle  or 
alkaloid  of  henbane. 

HTPAL'LAGE  ihupaUaai, Ka  exchange: 
0r.),  in  Grammar  and  Knetorlc,  a  figure 
consisting  of  a  matnal  change  of  cases: 
thus,  gkuUum  vaginA  vacuum,  'the  sword 
empty  of  the  scabbard.* 

HTTBR  (Auper),  a  Greek  word  signifying 
over,  which  Is  used  in  English  composition 
to  denote  excess,  or  something  ooer  or  be- 
yond what  is  found  in  other  clrcurostwaces. 
Thus,  in  Obcmlstry,  hyper$ulphurieaeld,  an 
acid  which  contains  more  oxygen  than  sul- 
phurle. 

HTPEB'BATOir  (hvperlxUon,  a  transpo- 
sition :  Gr.),  in  Grammar  a  figurative  con- 
struction, inverting  the  natural  and  proper 
order  of  words  and  sentences.  The  species 
are  the  antutrophef  hypaUaoe,  huateron-^o- 
teron,  Ac ;  but  the  proper  hyperbaton  Is  a 
long  retention  of  the  verb  which  completes 
the  sentence. 

HYPEB'BOLA  Omperbotf,  an  .excess: 
fl^r.,— because  the  angle  which  its  plane 
forms  with  the  base  of  the  cone  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  parabola).  In  Geometry,  a 
curve  formed  by  cutting  a  cone  in  such  a 
direction,  with  regard  to  Its  axis,  that  If 
the  cutting  plane  were  produced,  it  would 
cut  also  the  opposite  oonfr— two  hyperbolas 
being  produced,  the  one  opposite  to  the 

other.   [See  Ooxio  Skotiovb.] Htpkbt 

BOLio  BPAOS,  the  space  or  content  compre- 
hended between  the  curve  of  the  hyperbola 
and  the  whole  ordinate. 

HTPER'BOLB  (same  dertv.),in  Bhetorlc, 
a  representation  of  anything  carried  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  truth  or  even  probHr 
biUty :  as,  '  he  ran  swifter  than  the  wind :' 
*he  went  slower  than  a  tortoise,'  &c. 
Aristotle  observes,  that  the  hyperbole  is 
the  favourite  figure  of  young  authora,  who 
love  excess  and  exaggeration;  but  that 
philosophera  should  not  use  it  without  a 
great  deal  of  caution. 

HTPEB'BOLOID  huperttott,  an  hyper- 
bola ;  and  etdoa,  form :  Or.),  In  Geometry,  a 
solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an 
hyperbola  about  its  axis. 

HTPBBBO'BEANS  {HuperltoreM  :  from 
huper,  beyond,  and  Boreas,  the  north  wind : 
Or.),  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
unknown  Inhabitants  of  the  most  northern 
regions  of  the  globe,  who  were  believed 
^ways  to  enjuy  a  delightful  climate,  on 


;  account  of  being  situated  beyond  the  do* 
main  of  Boreia,  or  the  north  wind.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  Laplandera,  the  Samoiedea 
and  the  most  northern  of  the  Bussians. 

HYPEBCATALECTIO  {huperkataUkti^ 
kos:  from  huper,  above;  and  katallktikos, 
deficient :  Or.),  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry, 
a  verse  which  has  a  syllable  or  two  beyond 
the  regular  and  just  measure. 

HTPEBCBIT'IO  (.huper,  signiiytaig  ex- 
cess ;  and  krUikos,  critical :  0rj,  one  who  la 
cri^inU  beyond  measure  or  reason ;  animad- 
verting on  faults  wltk  unjust  severity,  and 
shutting  his  eyes  to  the  merits  of  a  per- 
formaqce. 

HYPEBIfBTEB  (hwper,  beyond;  and 
raetron,  a  measure :  Chr.),  a  verse  containing 
a  syllable  more  than  the  ordinary  measure. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  following  line 
begins  with  a  vpwei,  and  the  redundant 
syllable  of  the  former  line  blends  with  the 
lint  of  the  following. 

HYTEBSTHENE,  in  Mineralogy,  Labra- 
dor hornblende,  a  ferroslllcate  of  magnesia, 
with  traoes  of  alumina  and  lime.  It  occurs 
both  crystalline  and  massive,  is  resplen- 
dent and  of  a  grey-green  or  reddish  hue. 

Hypersthene  Bock,  an  igneous  rock  composed 
of  pale  red,  white  or  greenish  felspar  and 
hornblende  either  In  large  crystals  or  small 
ooncretlonary  masses. 

HYPBBTBOPHY  {huper,  beyond;  and 
trophi,  nourishment :  Or.),  a  morbid  increase 
in  any  organ  without  change  in  the  nature 
of  its  substances. 

HYTHEN  {huphen,  literally,  into  one. 
Or.),  a  mark  or  character  Implying  that  two 
words  are  to  be  connected ;  m  pre-establish- 
ed, five-leaved,  &c.  Hyphens  also  serve  to 
show  the  connection  of  sUch  words  as  are 
divided  by  one  or  more  of  the  syllables 
coming  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

HYPNOT'IC  {hupnos,  sleep:  Gr.),  an 
epithet  applied  to  such  medicines  as  have 
the  quality  of  producing  sleep. 

HYPOB'OLB  ihupoboU,  a  suggesting: 
Or.),  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  several 
things  are  mentioned  that  seem  to  be  In 
favour  of  the  opposite  side,  and  each  of 
them  is  refuted  in  order. 

HYPOCaON'DRIA  y^hupoehondrta :  from 
hupo,  under ;  and  ehtmdros,  the  cartilage  of 
the  breast-bone:  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  the 
sides  of  the  belly  covered  by  the  inferior 
ribs  and  their  cartilages :  it  is  distinguished 
into  therfflrAiand  Itft  hypochondria. 

HYPOOHONDBrASIS  .(same  derlv.).  In 
Hedlcine,  an  alFectlon  characterized  by 
dyspepsia,  languor  and  want  of  energy,  by 
Siidness,  and  fear,  arising  from  uncertain 
causes,  and  by  a  melancholic  temperament. 
The  principal  causes  are  sorrow,  fear  or  ex- 
cess of  any  of  the  passions ;  too  long  con- 
tinued watching ;  and  Irregular  diet.  Hypo- 
chondriaes  are  continually  apprehending 
future  evils ;  and  In  respect  to  their  feelings 
and  fears,  however  groundless,  there  Is 
usually  the  most  obstinate  belief  and  per- 
suasion. 

HYTCXJIBT  {hypocisU :  Pr. ;  hupokisHe : 
from  hupo,  under ;  and  kistos,  the  cistus : 
Or.),  or Succushypoeistidis,  In  Pharmacy,  the 
Inspissated  juice  of  the  Oytinus  hypo^stis, 
a  parasitical  plant  found  on  the  roots  ol 
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•ereral  kinds  of  eistu*  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

HYPOCRATER'IFORM  (hupo,  under ; 
kratir,  a  cup :  Gr. ;  and  forma,  a  shape ; 
Lot),  in  Botany,  a  tubular  corolla,  but  sud- 
denly expanding  into  a  flat  border  above : 
as  In  the  flower  of  the  Phlox. 

HTPOGiE'OnS  (.hupogaios:  from  hupo, 
under ;  and  gi,  the  earth  :  Or.),  In  Botany, 
a  term  used  to  denote  all  parts  of  the  plant 
which  grow    under  the  surface  of    the 

HYPOGASTIIIO  (hupogaittrion,  the  hypo- 
gastrlum:  from  hupo,  under;  and  gastfr, 
the  belly :  Qr^i,  in  Medicine,  relating  to  the 
hj/pogastrium,  or  middle  part  of  the  lower 
region  of  the  belly.  Also,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  internal  branch  of  the  lilac 
artery. 

HYPOGASTROCELE  (Jhupogaittrion,  the 
hypogastrium ;  and  kili,  a  hernia :  dr.),  in 
Surgery,  a  hernia,  or  rupture,  of  the  lower 
belly. 

HYTOGENB  ROCKS  (fcupo,  under ;  and 
ginomai  to  be  bom  :  Or.\  those  rocks  which 
have  not  assumed  their  present  form  and 
structure  at  the  surface,  but  were  thrust 
up  from  below :  as  granite,  gneiss,  and  other 
rr}-8talline  formations.  This  terra,  which 
Includes  both  the  plutonic  and  metamorphlc 
rocks,  is  substituted  for  primary,  because 
granitic  and  gneissic  rocks  have  been  found 
amongst  rocks  of  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  periods. 

HYPOGB'tJM  (hupo,  under;  and  gf,  the 
earth :  Or.),  a  name  given  by  ancient  archi- 
tects to  all  the  parts  of  a  building  which 
were  under  ground ;  as  the  cellar,  £c. 

HYPOGHTNOUS  (hupo,  under;  and^run^, 
a  female :  Gr.),  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to 
stamens  that  spring  from  below  the  base  of 
the  ovarium. 

HYPONI'TROUS  A'CID,  in  Chemistry,  a 
combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  inter- 
mediate between  nitric  oxide  and  hyponi- 
tric  acid.  It  contains  one  atom  of  nitrogen 
and  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  Its  salts  are 
termed  hyponiiritM. 

HYPOPHOSTHOROUS  A'CID,  In  Che- 
mistry, an  acid  containing  twp  a^o'ms  of 
phosphorus  and  one  atom  of  Oxygen.  Its 
salts  are  termed  hypophotphUa. 

HYPOSTASIS  {Jiupostasis :  from  hupo, 
under ;  and  ieUmi,  I  stand :  (?r.),in  Theology, 
a  term  used  to  denote  tne  subsistence  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,'  in  the 
Godhead,  called  by  the  Greek  CSiristians, 
three  hypotfyuea.  The  Latins  more  generally 
used  persona,  and  this  Is  the  modem  prac- 
tice :  hence  we  say,  the  Godhead  consists  of 
three  peraone. 

HYPOStJLPpU'RIC  A'CID,  in  Chemistry, 
an  acid  intermediate  between  the' sulphu- 
rous and  sulphuric  acids ;  it  c^htains  two 
atoms  of  sulphur  and  flVe  of  oxygen.  Its 
salts  are  termed  hyposuXphitea.  ' 

HYPOSUL'PHFROUS  A'CID,  In  Chemls- 
try,  an  acid  consisting  of  an  equal  number 
of  atoms  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  Its  salts 
are  termed  hgposuifhiu*. 


HYPOTH'ENUSE  or  HYPOT'ENUSE 
(hupo,  under ;  and  teino,  I  stretch :  Or.),  in 
Geometry,  the  subtense  or  longest  side  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  or  the  line  that  sub- 
tends the  right  angle. 

HYPOTH'ESIS  (hupoOatU:  from  hupo, 
under ;  and  tiOami,  I  place :  Or.),  a  principle 
taken  for  granted,  in  order  to  draw  from  it 
a  conclusion  for  the  proof  of  a  point  in 
question.  Also,  a  system  or  theory  imagined 
or  assumed  to  account  for  what  is  not 
understood. 

HYPOTRACHE'LIUM  (hupotrachelion : 
from  hupo,  under ;  and  tracMloa,  the  neck  ; 
Or.),  in  Architecture,  the  slenderest  part  of 
the  column ;  being  that  immediately  below 
the  neck  of  the  capital. 

HYPOTYPO'SIS  {hupohtpdsia,  a  sketch  • 
Or.),  in  Rhetoric,  the  use  of  descriptive 
language,  highly  enriched  with  rhetorical 
figures. 

HYPSO'METRY  (Aupww,  height :  mtltnm, 
measure :  Or.),  the  art  of  measuring  alti- 
tudes. Various  methods  are  adopted  :— 1. 
By  triangulatlon,  the  theodolite  or  some 
equivalent  Instrament  being  employed. 
2.  By  the  mercurial  barometer.  As  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  decreases  the 
higherwe  ascend,  the  mercury  will  fall  in 
its  tube  in  proportion  to  the  height  to 
which  the  instmment  is  cairied.  When 
possible,  two  rxjrresponding  barometers 
should  be  simultaneously  observed,  one  at 
the  level  of  the  sea  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
height  to  be  measured,  and  the  other  on  the 
summit.  The  difference  of  the  readhigs 
affords  a  datum  for  calculations  In  which 
the  temperature  of  the  two  stations  and 
some  other  circumstances  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  8.  By  the  Aneroid  baro- 
meter, by  which  differences  of  atmospheric 
pressiure  are  measured  by  means  of  metallic 
springs.  4.  By  observation  of  the  boiling 
point  of  water.  At  the  level  of  the  sea, 
water  bolls  at  the  temperature  of  213°  F.,  but 
as  we  ascend,  the  lessened  pressure  allows 
ebullition  to  take  place  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, and  hence  we  obtain  materials  for 
calculation. 

HYS'SOP  {huaOpoa:  Gr.),  a  genua  of 
labiate  plants,  one  species  of  which  is  culti- 
vated for  use.  The  leaves  havean  aromatic 
smell  and  a  warm  pungent  taste. 

HYSTER'ICS  or  H  YSTE'RIA  (hustertkoe : 
from  htutera,  the  womb :  Cr.— because  the 
disease  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  it), 
In  Medicine,  a  malady  that  attacks  In  pa- 
roxysms or  fits,  which  are  readily  excited 
In  those  who  are  subject  to  them,  by  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  and  by  every  consider* 
able  emotion,  especially  when  brought  on 
by  surprise  :  hence,  sudden  joy,  grief,  fear, 
&C.,  are  very  likely  to  occasion  them. 

HYSTBRON  PROT'ERON  or  HUSTB- 
RON  PROT'ERON,  twoGneek  words,  mean- 
ing the  lad'flfit :  hence  it  is  used,  in  rhe- 
toric, to  designate  the  figure  in  which  that 
word  which  should  foUbwIs  used  first:  an. 
Valet  atqw  vivit  (he  is  well  ahd  lives). 
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I,  the  nfDth  letter  in  the  alpbahot,  and 
the  tliird  voireL  Its  souud  raries ;  In  untie 
irords  it  is  long,  as  highf  mindt  viiu;  in 
■ome  ft  is  short,  as  6U,  tad;  and  in  others 
It  is  pronounced  like  y,  as  collier,  anion,  Lc 
In  a  few  words  its  soond  approaches  to  the 
00  in  bee/,  as  in  tnaehine,  which  Is  the  sound 
of  the  long  i  in  all  European  languages 
except  the  English.  When  two  f  s  came  to- 
gether, the  Jjatins  contracted  them  into 
one ;  as  Dii  into  DL  In  all  Latin  words  of 
Latin  origin,  <  preceding  a  vowel  (nnless  it 
follows  another  rowel)  is  a  consonant,  as 
TattHM  (Jamui),  eonUeio  (eonjlcio);  but  in 
words  of  Greek  origin  It  is  a  rowel,  as 
iatitbuB,ia$pU.  Vo  English  word  ends  with 
i,  but  when  the  sound  of  the  letter  occurs 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  expressed  by  y. 
It  Is  sometimes  used  as  an  abbreviation,  as 
K.I.O.  East  India  Company,  I.HJ9.  Jenu  Ho- 
minum  Salvaior  (Jesus  the  Sarlourof  men), 
kc  I,  used  as  a  numeral,  signifles  no  more 
than  one,  and  it  stands  for  as  many  units  as 
there  are  repetitions  of  it :  thus,  II  stands 
for  2,  III  for  3.  When  put  before  a  higher 
numeral,  it  Is  to  be  subtracted  fr>)m  the 
latter:  as  IT,  4.  And  when  set  after  it 
it  Is  to  be  added  to  It :  as  XII,  13. 

lAM'BIO  or  lAM'BUS  (.iamboa:  Or.X  in 
Poetry,  a  foot  consisting  of  two  syllables, 
tlie  first  short  and  the  but  long,  as  in 
declare,  adorn.  Verses  composed  of  short 
and  long  syllables  alternately  are  termed 
iatnbics :  as, 

If  ty- 1  rant  £sc- 1  Hon  daro  I  assail  I  her 
throne, 

A  peo- 1  pie's  lore  |  shall  make  |  her 
cause  I  their  own. 

I'BEX  (a  wild  goat :  Lot.),  or  Stettiboek. 
t)ie.Capra  Ibtx  of  soologists,  a  species  of 
goat.  It  has  extremely  long  horns,  which 
ftend  backwards,  are  of  a  blackish  colonr, 
and  simulated  on  the  surface.  The  body  fa 
of  a  dusky  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  Is 
less  in  proportion  to  the  height  than  that  of 
the  common  goat ;  It  has,  indeed,  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  deer  kind ;  the  legs  are 
also  perfectly  like  those  of  the  deer, 
straight,  elegant  and  slender.  The  hair  is 
harsh,  and  the  male  is  furnished  with  a 
black  beard.  These  animals  inhabit  the 
chain  of  mountidns  extending  from  Mount 
Tanms,  between  Eastern  Tartary  and  Si- 
beria ;  ther  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the 
most  precipitous  and  iuaccessiblo  parts  of 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Carpathians. 
They  are  remarka.bly  swift,  and  display 
amaxing  dexterity  and  agility  in  leaping;  so 
that  the  Ibex  hunter  Is  constantly  in  immi- 
nent peril,  from  the  fear  of  losing  his 
footing  when  scaling  tremendous  pre- 
riplces,  and  from  the  animal  when  closely 
[mrsued  turning  suddenly  on  his  enemy. 
Their  cry  Is  a  sharp  short  whistle,  not  un- 
like that  of  the  chamois,  but  of  shorter 
duration  ;  sometimes,  especially  when  irri- 
tated, they  make  a  snorting  noise. The 


name  has  been  given  also  to  a  q>eeles  <A 
antelope. 

I'BIS  (<7r.').  In  Ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  closely  resembling  the  storks,  and 
found. chiefly  in  warm  climates,  more  parti- 
cularly In  Egypt.  The  bill  is  longand  carved, 
the  legs  are  long,  and  the  feet  have  four 
toes,  the  front  webbed  at  the  base,  and  all 
provided  with  claws.  These  birds  are 
capable  of  a  powerful  and  elevated  flight, 
extending  their  neck  and  legs,  and  uttering 
a  hoarse  croak.  The  white  ibis  (/Ms  teihio- 
pica)  arrives  in  Egypt  about  the  time  that 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  commenoea, 
and  migrates  about  the  end  of  June,  at 
which  period  it  is  flrst  noticed  in  Ethiopia. 
The  scarlet  ibis  (/M«  rubra),  a  splendid  bird, 
is  found  in  the  hottest  parts  of  America,  in 
Uu'ge  flocks ;  the  plumage  is  scarlet ;  beak 
naked ;  part  of  the  cheeks,  legs,  and  feet, 
pale  red.  Other  species  are  found  in  India, 
Madagascar,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Mexico.  One  species,  the  glossy  ibis,  has 
been  occasionally  killed  in  England.  The 
ibis  was  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ; 
and  Ibis  mummies  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  in  Egypt. 

ICE  (el$ :  Gar.},  water  congealed.  If  water 
is  expcNRCd  to  a  temperature  below  33^  Fahr. 
it  assumes  a  solid  state  by  shooting  into 
crystals  which  cross  each  other  at  angles 
of  60  degrees.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  on 
which,  therefore,  it  floats  ;  and  Its  Increase 
of  dimensions  is  acquired  with  a  force  suf- 
flclent  to  burst  the  strongest  vessels.  [See 
FRBBznra,  Ac] 

ICE'BEROS  (eCs,  Ice ;  and  berg,  a  moun- 
tain :  Oer.),  masses  of  lee  carried  by  the 
winds  through  the  polar  seas.  They  are 
often  of  enormous  size  and  height,  rising 
800  or  400  feet  above  the  water,  and  sinking 
four  or  five  times  as  much  below  it.  Within 
the  arctle  circle,  the  congelation  begins 
about  the  ist  of  August;  and  a  sheet  of 
ice,  perhaps  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  formed 
in  a  single  night.  In  a  abort  time,  the  whole 
extent  of  the  pohu-  seas  is  covered  with  a 
mass  several  feet  thick.  As  soon  as  the 
summer  heat  cotamenees,  it  Is  partially 
melted,  and,  with  the  flrst  swell  of  the 

ocean,  breaks  up. Floating  lee.   There 

are  numerous  terras  for  this.  A  large  flat 
mass  extending  beyond  the  reach  of  sight 
is  called /l«2d-<ce;  one  of  smaller  dimensions 
Afioe:  when  a  fleld  is  much  broken  up,  it  is 
called  a  pack.  If  a  ship  can  sail  freely 
through  the  floating  pieces  of  ice,  it  is 
called  dri/Uee.  A  portion  of  ice  rising- 
above  the  common  level  Is  called  a  hum' 
mock,  being  produced  by  the  erowding  of 
one  piece  over  another. 

I'CE-BLIKK  (blinken,  to  glitter:  Oer.),n 
name  given  by  seamen  to  a  whitish  appear- 
ance in  the  horizon  :  occasioned  by  flelds 
of  ice,  which  reflect  the  light  obUaaely 
against  the  atmosphere. 

I'CE-HOUBE,  a  building  contrive^  to  pre 
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lenre  ice  in  hot  weather ;  tbe  Ice  1b  rammed 
aa  cloati  ae  possible,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a 
well  to  drain  off  the  water  from  any  part 
that  melts. 

I'OBLAND  MOSS,  LUhen  lalandieua, 
Oetraria  Jslandiea,  a  lichen  ciimmon  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Europe.  Tt  con- 
tains a  bitter  principle,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  starch.   It  Is  tonic  and  nutritire. 

I'OBLAin)  SPAR,  In  MIneraloeryt  car- 
bonate of  time  forming  crystals  of  the  rhom- 
bohedral  system.  It  occurs  in  laminated 
masses,  easily  divisible  Int-o  rhombs.  It  is 
highly  usefnl  in  experiments  on  double  re- 
fraction and  the  polarization  of  light. 

rOB-MAKING  MAOHrNES.  The  demand 
for  ice  both  as  a  luxury  in  hot  weather,  and 
as  a  remedial  agent  in  many,d^9eases,  has  led 
to  the  invention  of  several  machines  for  its 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale.  The  principal 
contrivances  that  have  had  a  successful 
result  are  the  following  .'—1.  Ether  MacMnetf 
In  which  the  evaporation  of  sulphuric  ether 
causes  a  low  degree  of  cold  in  a  quantity  of 
common  brine,  and  in  this  brine  troughs 
containing  the  water  to  be  frozen  are  im- 
mersed. A  steam-engine  is  employed  to 
drive  an  air-pump  which  exhausts  the 
vapour  from  the  liquid  ether,  and  also  to 
cause  the  circulation  of  the  brine  surround- 
ing the  vessel  containing  the  ether  and  the 
troughs  with  the  water  to  be  frozen.  The 
ether  vapour,ls  llqnefled  after  the  operation 
of  cooling  the  brine  has  been  effected,  and 
Is  then  again  ready  to  perform  the  same 
operation.  3.  Machines  in  which  amtn^ 
niaeal  got,  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
water,  but  is  easily  separated  from  it  by  the 
application  of  heat  so  employed.  A  satu- 
rated solution  of  ammonia  is  placed  in  a 
strong  vessel  which  communicates  with 
another  vessel  of  one-fourth  the  size  by  a 
tnl)e,  all  being  filled  with  ammonlacal  gas. 
The  vessel  containing  the  solution  being 
heated,  the  gas  Is  driven  off  from  it,  and 
liquefied  ammonlacal  gas  will  form  in  the 
smaller  vessel  by  reason  of  the  increased 
tension.  Now  if  the  process  be  reversed,  and 
the  vessel  containing  the  liquefied  gas  be 
placed  in  contact  with  a  third  vessel  con- 
taining the  water  to  be  frocen,  whilst  the 
larger  vessel  with  the  watery  solution  is 
cfK>led,the  liquid  gas  will  vaporize  and  rush 
from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  vessel,  to 
unite  once  more  with  the  water.  The  rapid 
evaporation  causes  a  degree  of  cold  suffl- 
clent  to  freeze  the  water  in  the  third  vessel. 
When  this  has  been  done  the  process  may 
be  repeated  again  and  again,  each  time  freez- 
ing another  supply  of  water  conveniently 
placed  in  the  third  vesseL  A  steam-engine 
is  here  also  employed  to  work  the  appar 
ratus,  when  of  a  large  size.  8.  Air  Ifaehinett 
of  which  the  effect  depoids  upon  the  alter- 
nate condensation  and  expansion  of  com- 
mon air.  When  air  is  compressed,  its  heat 
is  squeezed  out  of  it,  and  when  it  is  again 
allowed  to  expand  It  absorbs  beat  from  the 
surrounding  medium,  and  hence  causes  that 
medium  to  fall  considerably  in  temperature. 
This  is  the  principle  of  Kirk's  machine, 
which  is  capable  of  producing  cold  suA* 
cient  to  freeze  water  for  economical  pur- 
posea. 


ICE  PLANT,  the  ifMemhryanthemum 
erystallinum,  a  plant  remarkable  for  the 
little  transparent  vesicles  which  cover  its 
whole  surface.  The  stems  are  herbacoous 
and  much  ramified,  and  the  flowers  are 
white.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Giood 
Hope. 

lOH  DIEN  (Oer.)t  tne  motto  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  arms,  signlfj-ing  /  serve.  It  was 
first  used  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  to 
show  his  subjoctlon  to  his  father  king 
Edward  III. 

lOHNBU'MON  (iehnmtmant  from  iehnmo, 
I  trace  out :  Or.),  the  name  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  genus  IFerpeates.  They  are 
allied  to  the  civets  amongst  the  Felida. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  JI.  ichneumon. 
Its  ordinary  colour  is  a  chestnut  brown ; 
the  tail  tapers  to  a  point,  and  the  toes  are 
distant  from  each  other.  The  habits  of  the 
ichneumon  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
ferret;  like  that  animal,  it  preys  upon 
poultry,  rats,  &c ;  but  it  also  destroys  the 
most  venomous  serpents,  and  seeks  the 
eggs  of  the  crocodile,  digging  tiiem  out  of 
the  sand,  and  eating  them  with  the  greatest 
avidity.  In  India  and  Egypt  It  is  domesti- 
cated for  the  purpose  of  destroying  ratsand 
mice.    The  ichneumon  of  the  Nile  was  one 

of  the  sacred  animals  of  the  Egyptians 

lOHKEUMON,  a  genus  of  hymenoptorous 
Insects  belonging  to  a  large  family  the 
species  of  which  have  been  denominated 
parasitical,  on  acr^junt  of  the  very  extra- 
ordinary  manner  in  which  they  provide  for 
the  future  aupport  of  their  offspring.  The 
fiy  feeds  on  the  honey  of  flowers,  and,  when 
about  to  lay  eggs,  perforates  tne  body  of 
some  other  insect,  or  its  lar^'SB,  with  the 
sting  or  instrument  at  the  end  of  its  abdo- 
men, and  there  deposits  them.  These  eggs 
in  a  few  days  are  hatched,  and  the  young 
nourish  themselves  with  the  juices  of  their 
foster-parent,  which,  however,  continues  to 
move  about  and  feed  till  near  the  time  of 
its  change  to  a  chrysalis,  when  the  larvoeof 
the  ichneumon  creep  out  by  perforating 
the  skin  in  various  places,  and  each,  spin- 
ning itself  up  in  a  small  oval  silken  case, 
changes  into  a  chrysalis,  and  after  a  certain 
period  emerges  In  the  state  of  a  complete 
ichneumon.  It  is  as  great  destroyer  of 
caterpillars,  plant-lice,  and  other  insects, 
as  the  nerptstea  is  of  the  eggs  and  young 
of  the  crocodile. 

lOHNITEB  (<eAno«,  a  track;  Of.),  In 
Geology,  the  fossil  footsteps  and  tracks  of 
animals,  originally  made  on  the  sand,  or 
mud  of  an  ancient  seashore,  or  lake  margin. 
They  are  frequently  found  In  quarries,  one 
slab  showing  the  impressions  themselves, 
and  an  upper  slab  a  cast  of  them  in  relief. 

lOHNOG'RAPHT.  {ichnographia :  from 
iehnoBt  a  trace ;  and  grapho,  1  draw :  Or.), 
in  Architecture,  the  ground-plan  of  a  build- 
ing.-~.In  Fortification,  a  draft  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  works  raised 

about  a  place. In  Perspective,  the  view 

of  anything  cutoff  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  just  at  the  base  of  it. 

lOHNOL'OGT,  a  treatise  on  Ichnites. 

fOHOR  (ichor  t  Or.),  a  thin  watery  hu- 
mour, like  serum ;  but  the  word  Is  some* 
times  used  likewise  for  a  thicker  klnid. 
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lluwlng  from  ulcers,  called  also  sanies.  Tbe 
terra  was  applied  by  tbe  Greeks  to  the  fluid 
whicli  Issued  from  the  wounds  of  the  gods. 
ICHTHTITES  {ieJUhus,  a  flsh :  Or.),  or 
TcHTHTOiiiTES,  In  Geology,  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  fishes. 

ICHTHYOOOL'LA  (iehthuokoUa:  from 
iehthus,  a  flsh;  and  koUof  glue :  Gr.)^  Jsin- 
flass,  which  see. 

ICHTHYOL'OGT  (iehthus,  a  fl^h;  and 
loifos,  a  discourse:  Or.),  that  part  of  zoo- 
logy which  treats  of  fishes,  their  structure, 
form,  and  classification,  their  habits,  uses, 
Ac  Fishes  form  a  distinct  class  of  the 
rertebrate  sub-kingdom.  They  are  cold- 
blooded aquatic  animals,  and  their  red  blood 
is  aerated  by  means  of  gills.  The  heart  has 
onlyone  auricle  and  one  ventricle.  The  sexes 
are  distinct,  and  the  young  are  produced 
from  eggs.  These  eggs  form  what  is  called 
roe,  whilst  the  mUt  is  the  male  fecundating 
matter  which  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  eggs  after  they  have  been  ejected  by 
the  female  fish.  Fishes  are  remarkable  for 
their  fecundity.  A  cod  fish  has  been  found 
to  produce  3,686,000  eggs  or  spawn ;  and  a 
ling,  10,S48,000.  Herrings,  weighing  from 
four  ounces  to  five  and  three^iuarters, 
from  31,000  to  87,000.  Mackerel,  weigh- 
ing twenty  ounces,  454,000.  Soles  of  flve 
ounces,  38,000.  Many  fishes  possess  an 
Internal  bladder  filled  with  air,  called  the 
swim-bladder,  and  this  is  thought  to  be 
instrumental  in  aiding  a  flsh  to  rise  from  a 
great  depth  to  the  surface.  The  skin  is 
sometimes  naked,  but  usually  it  is  clothed 
with  either  Cycloid  or  Ctenoid  scales. 
Sometimes  the  fish  is  protected  by  Ganoid, 
or  Flaeoid  plates.  When  a  flsh  has  the 
full  complement  of  flns,  it  has  one  or  more 
dorsal  flns,  one  or  mure  anal  fins,  two 
pectoral  flns,  two  ventral  flns,  and  a  caudal 
fln.  In  some  genera,  some  of  these  flns  are 
wanting,  and  occasionally  a  flsh  has  no  flns 
whatever.  Tbe  tail  and  its  fln  are  the 
principal  agents  in  locomotion,  the  other 
flns  serving  more  to  balance  and  steer  by 
than  to  drive  onwards.  In  some  fishes  not 
only  do  the  jaws  carry  teeth,  but  every  bone 
Inside  the  month  is  similarly  armed.  In  other 
fishes  there  is  not  a  single  tooth  in  the 
mouth.  Some  fishes  are  vegetable  feeders, 
but  the  majority  are  carnivorous,  it  being 
their  lot  to  eat  or  be  eaten.  A  fish's  head  is  a 
complicated  structure,  and  its  investigation 
has  often  employed  naturalists,  the  object 
In  view  being  to  find  what  each  bone  corre- 
sponds with,  in  the  heads  of  other  classes  of 
vertebrata.  The  dass  has  been  divided 
into  ten  orders,  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
table : — 

Order  1.  Dermopteri,  boneless   fishes.   In- 
cluding the  Lampreys  and  other  genera. 
Order  3.  MalaeopUrygianee,  fishes  without 
spines  in  the  flns ;  including  Eels,  Her- 
rings, the  Salmon,  and  Oarp  nunilles,  &c 
Order  8.    Pharyngognathi,    flshes    whose 
lower  pharyngeal  bones  are  united ;  in- 
cluding tbe  Flying-fishes,  the  Wrasses, 
Ac. 
Order  4.  AnaeanUiinL  Including  the  Cod 
family,  the  Turbot  family,  the  Remoras, 
he. 
Jhler  &  Aeanthopterygiana,   flshes  with 


spines  in  some  of  the  flns.  Including  the 

Perch,  Mullet,   Mackerel,  Gurnard  and 

many  other  families. 
Order  6.  Pleetognathi,  the  parts  of  the  upper 

jaw  fixed  together,  and  united  to  the 

skull  by  a  suture,  including  the  Globe 

fishes,  tbe  File  flshes,  &c. 
Order  7.  XopAobrancAii,  flshes  whose  gills 

are  In  tufts,  including  the  Pipe  fldie8,the 

Seahorse,  fte. 
Order  8.  Cfanoidei,  the  body  covered  with 

hard  plates.  Including  the  Sturgeon,  Ac. 
Order  0.  Holoeephali,  the  body  covered  with 

placold  granules.  Including  theChimasras. 
Order  la   Plaffiostomi,  flshes  with  cartila- 
ginous sKeletons,  and  flve  or  more  gill 

openings  on  eacdi   side.  Including   the 

Sharks  and  Rays. 

ICHTHYOSAURUS  (ichthus,  a  flsh ;  saura, 
a  lizard  i  OrX  a  genus  of  extinct  aquatic 
reptiles,  the  remains  of  which  have  been 
foun£i  in  the  trias,  the  lias,  and  the  lower 
chalk.  Several  species  have  been  made  out, 
all  carnivorous.  One  species  was  more  ftian 
30  feet  long.  In  the  same  Indlvidaal  (says 
Dr.  Buckland)  the  snout  of  a  porpoise  was 
combined  with  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the 
head  of  a  lizard  with  the  vertebne  of  a  flsh, 
and  the  sternum  of  an  Omithorhynckus  with 
the  paddles  of  a  whale.  The  general  outline 
of  an  Ichthyosaurus  must  have  mostneariy 
resembled  the  modem  porpoise  and  gram- 
pus. It  had  four  broad  feet  or  paddles 
and  terminated  behind  in  a  long  and  power- 
ful talL  The  dung  of  these  animals  has 
been  found  fossilized  and  has  received  the 
name  of  coprolites.  The  marks  upon  It 
have  enabled  conclusions  to  be  drawn  as 
to  the  form  of  the  intestinal  canaL 

ICHTHYO'SIS  (iefUhus,  a  flsh :  Or.),  In 
Medicine,  a  scaly  eruption  of  the  skin  to 
which  the  Inhabitants  of  Islands  near  the 
equator  are  subject.  It  is  ascribed  to  an 
unsuitable  dle,t. 

roONISM  ieikonismos,  a  delineation : 
Gr.),  In  Rh^toi^b,  a  flgure  of  speech  which 
consists  In  riefpresenting  a  thing  to  the  life. 

lOON'OOLASTS  (eikOn,  an  image;  and 
Idao,  I  break  in  pieces :  Or.),  an  appellation 
given  to  the  Constantlnopolltan  emperors, 
Leo  the  Isaurlan,  and  his  son  Constan- 
tine  Copronymus,  who  overthrew  images, 
and  extirpated  their  worship  in  Christian 
churches :  also  to  the  338  bishops  who  at- 
tended a  oounell  at  Constantinople,  during 
the  reign  (of  thte latter  prince,  and  advocated 
the  same  views.  The  council  of  Nlcssa,  in 
787,  however,  restored  their  use;  It  was 
the  last  council  respecting  which  the 
Greek  <nd  Latin  churches  coincide.  The 
Greek  church  allows  pictures,  but  studiously 
rejects  grayen  imajges. 

ICONOG'RAPHY  (eikoHographUi:  from 
eUcSri,  ah  ima^e;  and  grapho,  I  describe: 
Or.),  the  description  of  images  or  ancient 
statues,  busts,  semi-busts,  paintings  in 
fresco,  mosaic  works,  &c 

IOOSAHB'DRON  (eikosi,  twenty;  and 
hedra,  a  base :  Or.),  In  Geometry,  one  of  the 
five  regular  or  Platonic  bodies,  bounded  by 
twenty  equilateral  and  equal  triangles.  It 
may  be  considered  as  formed  by  twenty 
equal  and  similar  triangular  pyramids, 
whose  vertices  meet  in  the  same  point. 
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wtifch  is  the  centre  of  a  circumscribing 
sphere. 

KyTERUS  (iJfctorM :  Or.,  from  resembling 
in  colour  a  bird  of  that  name),  in  Medicine, 
the  disease  which  we  distinguish  by  the 
name  otitumdiee. 

IDB'A  (Or.,  from  idetth  to  see).  Locke  de- 
fined ideas  to  be  wliatever  is  the  object  of 
the  understanding,  whatever  a  man  thinks, 
or  whatever  it  is  the  mind  can  be  employed 
about  thinking.  Plato  used  the  word  ideas 
to  signify  the  archetypes  and  essences  of 
things,  objects  that  are  now  generally 
thought  to  be  beyond  the  resch  of  the 
human  hutellect.  In  Kant's  system  ideas 
were  the  forms  of  the  reason's  activity,  and 
are  independent  of  experience. 

IDE'AL,  an  imsglnary  model  of  perfec- 
tion  BxAU  IDBAL  (Ideal  beauty),  an  ex- 
pression in  the  Fine  Arts,  denoting  the  se- 
lection, for  a  particular  object,  of  the  finest 
parts,  from  dUEerent  subjects,  so  as  to  form 
a  perfect  whole,  such  as  nature  does  not 
usually  exhibit.  It  more  particularly  ajy- 
plies  to  sculpture  and  painting. 

IDB'ALISM  (idea,  form :  Or.),  schemes  of 
philosophy  which  teach  that  we  are  con- 
cerned only  with  ideas,  and  are  Ignorant 
of  everything  else.  Bishop  Berkeley  argued 
that  what  our  senses  convey  to  us  is,  not 
evidence  of  an  external  world,  but  only  of 
our  sensations.  Further,  that  we  are 
utterly  Ignorant,  and  must  ever  remain  so, 
of  matter  itself,  and  that  it  is  easier  to 
conceive  that  God  directly  causes  our 
sensations  than  that  they  are  conveyed  to 
us  through  the  unknown  world  of  matter. 

IDEeORAFH'IO  (idea,  an  idea;  and 
grapho,  I  write :  Or.),  an  epithet  given  to 
that  kind  of  writing  which  expresses  the 
ideas  and  not  the  sound.  The  Chinese  cha- 
racters are  ideographic,  though  tbe  symbols 
have  become  merely  conventlonaL  Such 
also  were  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancient 
Bgyptlans. 

IDB8  (idu»,  supposed  to  be  from  the  old 
Etruscan  verb  iduo,  I  divide :  Lat.\  eight 
days  in  each  month  of  the  Roman  calendar. 
They  began  on  the  15th  of  March,  May, 
July,  md  October;  and  on  theisthof  the 
other  months.  The  Ides,  like  the  calends 
and  nones,  were  always  reckoned  back- 
wards; thus  they  said  vlii.  Idus,  the  eighth 
day  before  the  Ides,  vlL  Idus,  the  seventh 
before  the  Ides,  kc  This  method  of  reckon- 
iolg  is  still  retained  in  tbe  chancery  of 
Rome,  and  In  the  calendar  of  the  breviary. 

IiyiOM  (idtoa,  peculiar :  Or.\  in  Grammar, 
a  term  applieid  to  such  phrases  as  are  pecu- 
liar to  a  language,  and  which,  if  transferred 
Into  another,  would  have  no  meaning,  or  a 
wholly  different  one.  Idioms  can  never  be 
literally  translated. 

IDIOPATHIC  (ido9,  peculiar ;  and  vaihoa, 
a  feeling.  Or.),  an  epithet  for  any  disorder 
peculiar  to  a  certain  part  of  the  body,  and 
not  arising  from  a  preceding  disease :  In 
which  sense  It  Is  opposed  to  tympatheHe. 
Thus,  an  epilepsy  Is  idioptOhie,  when  It 
happens  merely  through  some  morbid 
state  of  the  brain  :  and  gympathetie,  when 
It  is  the  consequonoe  of  some  other  dis- 
order. 


IDIOSYN'ORAST  CdlosmderaHa:  froni 
tdioa,  peculiar ;  sun,  with ;  and  krasUt,  a  tem- 
perament :  €fr.),  a  peculiar  temperament  oi 
organlzaton  of  the  body,  by  which  It  is  ren- 
dered more  liable  to  certain  disorders  than 
bodies  differently  constituted  usually  ara 

ID'IOT  (idtOUa,  an  Inexperienced  person : 
Or.),  in  Law,  one  who  has  been  bom  totally 
without  understanding.  A  lunaHe  is  one 
who  has  lost  it  by  sickness,  grief,  Ac,  so  as 
to  have  no  lucid  Intervals.  Commissions 
are  Issued  upon  petition,  by  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, to  determine  whether  or  not  a  party 
be  under  such  Imbecility  as  to  require 
protection  in  the  management  of  his 
afftiirs. 

TDOCRASE  (idea,  form ;  and  kraals,  mix- 
ture: Or.),  because  a  mixture  of  the  forma 
of  other  minerals,  the  voleanie  garnet,  some- 
times called  volcanic  chrysolite  or  hyacinth, 
It  Is  found  In  the  e^jected  masses  of  Vesu- 
vius and  elsewhere,  and  is  of  various coloura 
It  Is  an  alumlno-silicate  of  lime,  with  about 
one-twentieth  oxide  of  Iron. 

IDOL'ATRT  (eideiolatrela:  from  etdSUm, 
an  image ;  and  tatrela,  service :  Or.),  in  ita 
literal  acceptation,  denotes  the  worship 
paid  to  idols. 

PDYL  (eidulUon,  a  dim.  of  etdos,  form ; 
Or.),  a  short  pastoral  poem,  exemplified  by 
the  Idyls  of  Theocritus  and  Gesner. 

IGNBS'CEirr  (ignesco,  I  kindle :  Lot.),  In 
Mineralogy,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  stone  or 
mineral  which  gives  out  sparks  when  struck 
with  steel  or  iron. 

IG'NIS  FAT'Uns  (vain  Qre :  Lat.),  a  me- 
teor or  light  that  appears  in  the  night  ovei 
marshy  grounds.  It  Is  occasioned  by  an 
ascent  from  the  earth  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  derived  from  animal  and 
vegetable  remains,  and  igniting  of  itself  in 
the  air.  It  is  vulgarly  caUed  WiU-o'-tha 
iotsp,  or  Jaeh^f'kmtem, 

IG'NIS  JUDrCIUM  (the  judgment  ol 
fire :  Lot),  in  Archasology,  the  old  Judicial 
trial  by  fire. 

IG'NIS  SA'CER  (holy  fire :  Lot),  In  Medi- 
cine, the  disease  vulgarly  known  by  the 
name  of  8t.  AwOum^aflre. 

IGNITION  (ignia,  fire :  LaL),  the  act  ol 
taking  fire  :  eombuatUm  Is  a  consequence  ol 
Ignition.  Iron,  when  red-hot.  Is  Ignited ; 
but  when  plunged  Into  oxygen  It  undergoes 
combustion.  Bpontaneoua  ignition  is  that 
which  takes  place  of  itself. 

IGNORA'MUS  (Lot.),  in  Law,  the  term 
used  by  the  grand  Jury  when  they  ignore  oi 
throw  out  a  bill  of  indictment.  It  means, 
*  We  know  nothing  about  it,  or  have  not 
sufficient  evidence  respecting  It.' 

lOUA'NA  (Tnd.),  in  Zoology,  a  genus  ol 
reptiles,  found  In  the  tropical  parts  ol 
America.  They  are  characterized  by  a  bod> 
and  long  round  tail  covered  with  imbricated 
scales,  five  toes  on  each  foot,  a  dewlap  un< 
der  the  throat,  and  a  toothed  ridge  along 
the  back.  They  feed  on  fruits,  seeds,  and 
leaves.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs, 
which  are  about  the  sise  of  a  pigeon's,  In 
tho  sand.  Some  species  attain  a  great  size, 
and  are  very  active :  but  although  formid- 
able in  appearance,  th^  are  all  timid  and 
defenoeiesa. 
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lOITAH'ODOH  (iguana;  md  odmu,  a 
tooth :  OrX  an  exttnet  herMTorone  reptile 
of  enormmw  dlinen»lon»»  the  foMf  Iraroalas 
of  wtiich  bare  been  found  tn  the  wiealden 
beds.  lu  ebSef  distlncti  ire  cbsnicter  is  the 
form  of  ttie  teeth,  wbieb  hare  serrated 
edges,  like  those  of  the  Igoana.  From  the 
proportions  which  the  bones  of  the  Iguaao- 
don  bear  to  the  Iguana,  this  monster  of  a 
ffjrmer  world  mnst  hare  been  70  feet  from 
the  snoot  to  tbe  tall ;  and  the  latter  alone 
most  hare  been  ssi  feet  In  fengtli.  Tbe 
rlrcomferenee  of  tbe  bodj  was  about  14i 
feet,  and  the  snout  was  armed  with  a  short 
bat  strong  bom ;  bnt  its  tall  must  have 
been  Its  most  effective  weapon. 

IL^UM  {Uith  the  bowels :  LaL\  the  last 
portion  of  tbe  small  intestine,  terminating 
at  the  ralTe  of  the  rsKum. 

I'LEX  (Lot),  In  Botany,  a  grans  of  erer- 
green  shrubs,  nat*  ord.  Ag:iiifoUaum,  in- 
elndlng  the  bolr. 

II/I  AC  PAS'SIOV  {UH,  tbe  bowels :  Lat.\ 
a  sort  of  nerrons  colle.  In  which  billons 
and  facal  matter  Is  Toioed  bjr  the  mouth, 
on  account  of  obstructions  In  the  Intestinal 
Canal* 

I  I/IAD  illiat,  from  /Zton,  TToy ;  Ot.\  the 
oldest  epic  poem  in  existenee:  generally 
attributed  to  Homer.  It  Is  in  Greek  hexa- 
meter Terse,  and  Is  divided  Into  24  books. 
Its  theme  Is  '  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  which 
brought  countless  woes  upon  the  Greeks, 
and  hurled  manj  yaliant  souls  down  to 
Hades '  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  when  that  war- 
rior bad  quarrelled  with  Agamemnon,  the 
leader  of  the  Greeks.  Tbe  siege  proceeds, 
bnt  Achilles  withdraws  bimself ;  tbe  gods 
take  different  sides  and  assist  In  tbe  flgbt ; 
stofla  combats  are  related  between  Paris 
sad  Menelani,  and  Hectorand  AJax.  ICany 
engagements  take  place  without  declslre 
results.*  In  one  of  them,  Patroclus  the 
friend  of  AeblUes  is  slain,  and  this  enrages 
Aebllles  so  much  that  he  returns  to  the 
fight,  having  obtained  a  new  suit  of  annour 
and  a  splendid  shield  from  Vulcan.  Hector 
Is  slain  by  Achilles,  and  the  body  is  dragged 
along  tbe  ground  behind  the  victor's 
ehariot.  Priam,  bis  father,  however,  ran- 
foms  tbe  body,  the  funeral  obsequies 
are  duly  performed,  and  so  tbe  poem  ends. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  this 
celelirated  poem  is  that  which  rehitea  tbe 
liartingof  flectorand  his  wife  Andromache. 
The  Iliad  is  so  wanting  In  continuity,  and 
contalni  so  many  inconsistent  passages, 
that  it  tf  thought  to  be  the  work  of  several 
r^rsont.  Writers  differ  as  to  tbe  date  of  Its 
composition,  but  it  may  be  most  probably 
assigned  to  tbe  900th  century  ao.     [See 

ODTMKYj 

IL'IUM  08  (the  bone  of  the  entrails: 
LttL\  In  Anatomy,  the  haunehrbone. 

IT/LATIVl  CONTER'BION  {iUaitu,  In- 
ferred :  Lot.),  In  Logic,  that  in  which  the 
truth  of  the  converse  follows  from  tho 
truth  of  the  proposl  tlon  gi  vcn.  Thus,  from 
the  fact  that  no  honourable  man  is  a  liar. 
It  follows  that  no  liar  Is  an  honourable 
man. 

ILLrorUH  (tiHcfo,  I  allnre  xLaLiM  Is  an 

enticing  plazit  on  account  of  Hs  smell),  a 

\  omxi%  of  evergreen  shrub,  nat.  ord.  Win- 


teruua.  Tbe  spccfca  are  natlvei  of  Jaiwi 
and  Tlorlda. 

ILLDMIHATI  (tbeenUghteBed  :  Zot),  a 
secret  society  formed  in  Bavaria  la  1770. 
Its  professed  object  was  tbe  attainment  <rf 
a  higher  degree  of  virtue  and  morally  than 
was  found  In  ordlnarj  society.  It  was 
suppressed  by  tbe  Bavarian  govenunent  In 
17M.  By  some  writers,  tbe  //law  faalf  are 
said  to  bare  bad  a  powerful  influence  In 
promoting  tbe  French  revolution;  and  by 
others  tbe  assertion  is  absolutely  denied. 

Among  tbe  eariy  Cbristbuis,  tbe  term 

JUumituUi  was  given  to  persons  who  had 
received  biu>tlsm;  in  which  ceremony  a 
lighted  taper  was  given  to  them,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  tiie  faith  and  grace  tbey  bad  obtained 
by  that  sacrament. 

ILLUOIM ATUIO  (fBitmbta,  I  make  splen- 
did :  Lot.},  tbe  art  of  laying  colours  on  Ini- 
tial capitals  In  books,  or  otherwise  embel- 
Mshlng  manuscripts,  after  the  manner  of  tbe 
artists  formerly  called  lUmminatara.  Manu- 
scripts, contoining  portraits,  pictures,  and 
emblematic  flgnrea,  form  a  valuable  part  of 
the  riches  preserved  in  tbe  principal  libra- 
ries in  Burope. 

IM'AGB  {imago:  LaL\  In  Optics,  the  ap- 
pearanee  or  picture  of  an  oMect,  formed 
either  by  reflection  ot  refraetlon.  With  a 
convex  lens,  tbe  image  ia  as  much  less  than 
tbe  object  as  tbe  square  td  tbe  distance  of 
the  lens  from  tbe  object  la  greater  than  tbe 
square  of  tbe  distance  of  tbe  lens  from  the 
image.  In  plans  mirrors,  tbe  Image  is  of 
the  same  magnitude  as  tbe  object,  and  ap- 
pears as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  tne  object 
is  before  It.  In  cimMa;  mirrors,  tbe  image  is 
less  than  the  object.  In  coneaw  mirrors,  the 
image  is  larger  or  smaller  than  tbe  object, 
according  as  tbe  latter  Is  In  that  oonjugate 
focua,  which  ia  nearer  to  or  further  from 
tbe  mirror.  Tbe  brightness  of  an  Image  ia 
proportional  to  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
the  mirror  or  lens,  as  seen  from  the  object, 
multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  object,  and 
divided  by  the  area  of  tbe  Image.  Hence, 
when,  as  with  tbe  magic  lantem,-tbe  Image 
Is  larger  than  tbe  object,-  tbe  latter  mufet 
be  strongly  Illuminated.  When  the  object 
and  Its  image  are  only  physical  points,  as 
in  the  case  of  tbe  stars,  tbe  brigbtne«i  of 
tbe  Image  la  pfoportional  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  lens,  or  tbe  square  of  tbe  diameter 
of  the  aperture  of  the  teleacope.  Hence 
stars.  Invisible  with  small  telescopes,  are 
rendered  visible  by  larger. — Imaob,  in 
Rhetoric,  a  lively  description  of  anything. 
In  a  discourse,  which  presents  a  kind  of  pie* 

ture  to  the  mind. Iiiaob,  in  a  religions 

sense,  an  artlflcial  representation  of  some 
person  or  thing,  used  either  by  way  of 
decoration  and  ornament,  or  as  an  object  of 
religious  worship  and  veneration. 

IMAO'INART  QUAN'TITIBS  or  SUBM, 
in  Algebra,  the  even  roots  of  negative 
quantities,  being  the  Imaginary  resulta 
of  some  Impossible  operation.  Thus, 
V  -  a^  1b  >n  impossible  quantity,  since  no 
quantity  multiplied  by  Itself  can  produce 

IMAGINATION  ilmaginatio:  Lot.),  in 
Metaphysics,  that  action  of  the  mind  by 
which  It  combines  Ideas,  and '  bodies  f ortb 
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the  forms  and  Images  of  things.*  In  manr 
philosophical  dlstiulsitlons,  imagiiuMon  is 
used  almost  arnonrraoaaly  with  faney. 
But  the  object  of  the  bitter  seems  to  be  to 
fumisb  materials  which  may  be  used  by  the 
former. 

IMAGO  (imag«:  Lat.\  In  Entomology,  the 
typical  or  perfect  form  of  a  species  of 
insect  after  undergoing  metamorphosis. 

IM'AM  or  Ul'AS»  an  inferior  order  of 
ministers  of  religion  In  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. The  chief  imam  of  each  mosque  as- 
sists at  circumcisions,  marriages,  burials, 
Ac.,  and  presides  over  the  assembly  of  ttie 
faithful :  the  solemn  noon  prayer  on  Friday 
being  superintended  by  the  khatlb.  The 
legitimate  successor  of  Mahomet,  In  whom 
theoretically  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
goremmcnt  of  Islam  should  reside,  is 
termed  Jmom  by  pre-eminence;  but  the 
Turks  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  precisely 
this  dignity  is,  or  who  bears  it. 

IM'BRICATB  or  IM'BKIOATBD  (fmbri- 
eatua,  laid  one  upon  another  like  tiles: 
Lot.),  in  Botany,  lying  one  over  another, 
like  tiles  on  a  roof;  thus,  the  scales  on  the 
cups  of  some  acorns. 

IMMBB'SION  (immenio,  from  immergo, 
I  plunge  into :  LaU),  in  Astronomy,  the  dis- 
appearance of  any  celestial  object  behind 
another,  or  its  shadow.  Thus,  in  an  eclipse 
of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  the  Immersion 
occurs  when  the  satellite  disappears  behind 
the  body  of  the  planet,  or  enters  its  shsr 
dow.  The  reappearance  of  the  body  is 
called  its  emertiwn.  The  Immersions  and 
emersions  of  fixed  stars,  occulted  by  the 
moon,  are  highly  important  for  the  correc- 
tion of  lunar  tables. Baptitm  by  immer- 

»ion  seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient 
method  of  administering  that  sacrament ; 
a  triple  Immersion  being  n(ied,  at  least  after 
some  time,  in  honour  of  the  Trinity. 

IMMOLATION  (immoloHo,  a  sacrificing: 
LaO,  a  ceremony  used  in  the  Roman  sacri- 
fices ;  It  consisted  In  throwing  upon  the 
head  of  the  Tictim  some  sort  of  com  and 
frankiuBense,  together  with  the  moto,  or 
salt  caKej^d  a  little  wine. 

IMTACT  iimpingot  I  dash  against  any- 
thing :  Xot),  in  Mechanics,  the  simple  or 
single  aetion  of  one  body  uim)u  another. 
The  point  of  impaet  is  the  point  or  place 
where  the  body  acts. 

IMPA'LEMBNT,  in  Heraldry,  the  dlTl- 
slou  of  a  shield  palewlse,  when  it  is  said  to 
be  party  ver  pale.  Impalement  per  baron  et 
feme  is  the  division  whlcli  takes  place  on 
marriage,  the  husband's  coat  being  borne 
on  the  dexter  side,  and  the  wife's  on  the 
sinister. Ixpaljeuksit,  a  siiecles  of  pun- 
ishment used  by  some  barbarous  nations, 
and  consisting  In  a  stake  being  thrust  up 
through  the  body,  and  the  victim  being 
left  to  die  a  Ilngfering  death. 

IMPARISTLLAB'IO  (fmpor,  unequal; 
and  eyllaba,  a  syllable :  Lai.),  in  Grammar, 
an  wftbet  for  words  not  having  the  same 
number  of  syllables. 

IMPAB'LANCB  (parUir,  to  speak :  JV.), 
an  old  law  term  for  a  privilege  or  license 
granted,  on  petitioning  the  court  for  time 
to  consider  what  answer  the  defendant 
should  make  to  the  phdntUTs  declaration. 


IMPABTATION  (FV,  *«>"»  pdto,  paste), 
the  baking  or  binding  together  with  some 
cement,  and  the  hardening  by  air  or  fire, 
a  mixture  of  various  materials  of  difrerent 
colours  and  consistencies,  so  as  to  form 
them  into  a  paste  of  some  kind. 

IMPA8T0  (/ttO.),  a  term  used  by  artisU 
with  reference  to  the  degree  of  thickness 
with  which  the  colours  in  an  oil  painting 
are  laid  on.  In  some  pictures  the  impaeto 
is  so  thin  that  the  threads  of  the  canvass 
may  be  counted ;  in  others,  those  of  Rem- 
brandt for  instance,  it  is  so  thick  that  the 
paint  stands  up  in  lumps. 

IMPATIBN8  (.impatUnt:  Lai.),  the  name 
given  by  Llnnieus  to  the  botanical  geuus 
which  includes  the  well-known  balsams,  on 
account  of  the  elastic  force  with  which  the 
valves  of  the  fruit  separate  on  being 
touched  when  near  maturity. 

IMPBAOH'MENT  (emptchemeid:  Fr.),  in 
Law,  the  accusation  brought  against  a 
public  ofllcer  in  parliament,  for  treaaon  or 
other  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  An  im- 
peachment by  the  House  of  Commons  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  presentment  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  supreme  oourt  of  criminal 
jurisdiction.  The  articles  of  Impeachment, 
found  by  the  Commons,  are  the  same  as  a 
bill  of  indictment,  which  is  to  be  tried  by 
the  Lords. 

IMPBNBTRABILITT  Ompenetramte, 
that  cannot  be  penetrated :  Lat,),  In  Philo- 
sophy, that  quality  of  matter  which  pre- 
vents two  bodies  from  occupying  the  same 
space,  at  the  same  time. 

IMPER'ATIVB  (imperoMvus,  proceeding 
from  a  command  i  Lat.\  in  Grammar,  one 
of  the  moods  of  a  verb,  used  when  we  would 
command,  exhort,  or  advise. 

IMPBRATOR  (commander:  Lat.\  In 
Roman  Antiquity,  a  title  of  honour  con- 
ferred on  victorious  generals  by  their 
armies,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  imr 
peratoT  became  the  highest  title  of  the 
supreme  ruler ;  and,  in  later  times.  It  had 
the  signification  which  we  attach  to  the 
word  emperor. 

IMPBu'FBCT  (imper/eetue,  unfinished: 
LaDt  a  tense  in  grammar,  denoting  a  mo- 
dification of  a  verb,  which  expresses  that 
the  action  or  event  of  which  we  speak  was, 
at  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  in  an  un- 
finished state.  In  Bnglish,  it  is  designated 
by  ica«,  with  the  present  participle. 

IMPBR'SONAL  VERB  {imperaonalU : 
Lat,).  in  Grammar,  a  verb  used  only  in  the 
third  person  singular,  with  it  for  a  nomina- 
tlre  in  English ;  as  it  raina.  Im|)craonal 
verbs,  In  every  language,  must  refer  to 
some  noun  ;  and  therefore  must,  In  reality, 
have  some  nominative  case. 

IMPBTPGO  {LoL),  in  Medicine,  an  erup- 
tion of  small  pustules,  sometimes  called 
the  moiel'tater.  Certain  trades.  In  which 
Irritating  substances  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  often  produce  it.  Cleanli- 
ness Isa  great  preventive  of  it. 

IMPBTRATION  (impetratio,  an  obtain- 
ing by  request :  LaL),  the  obtaining  any> 
thing  by  request  or  prayer ;  but  in  our  old 
statutes,  it  is  taken  for  the  pro-obtaining 
from  the  court  3f  Rome,  of  church  bene* 
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flees  In  this  realm,  the  disposal  of  which 
belonged  to  the  king  and  other  lay  patrons. 

iHTETUS  (Lat\  in  Mechanics,  the  force 
with  which  one  body  impels  or  strikes  an- 
other. 

IM'PORTS  AND  BX'PORTS  (importo,  I 
carry  into ;  and  exporto,  I  carry  away :  LaL). 
Under  these  appellations  are  comprised  the 
Tftrtons  commodities  brought  into  this 
esnntry  from  abroad;  and  those  home 
manufactores  and  products  which,  through 
our  commercial  reUri^ions.  we  sell  or  barter, 
and  send  to  other  countries. 

IMPO'SB  (impossr,  to  impose:  Fr.),  in 
Printing,  to  put  the  pages  on  the  impoaing 
atons,  and  fit  on  the  chase,  so  as  to  prepare 
the  form  for  the  press. 

IMPOBITION  OF  HANDS  (iitiposftto,  R 
li^ng  on :  LaL\  a  religious  ceremony  in 
which  the  bishop  lays  his  hands  upon  the 
bead  of  a  person,  in  ordination,  conflrma- 
tion,  or  in  the  uttering  a  blessing.  This 
practice  is  also  generally  observed  by  dis- 
senters at  the  ordination  of  their  ministers, 
while  a  blessing  is  inroked  on  the  labours 
of  him  they  are  ordaining.  Imposition  of 
hands  was  a  Jewish  ceremony,  introduced 
not  by  any  divine  authority,  but  by  custom ; 
their  practice  being,  whenever  they  prayed 
for  any  person,  to  lay  ttaelr  hands  on  his 

IMPOS'SIBLE  dTupoasibiUs:  Lot.).  A 
tiling  is  said  to  be  pkysieaUy  impotsibUt  if 
it  cannot  be  done  by  any  natural  powers,  as 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  and  moraUy 
impouibUt  if  in  its  own  nature  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  is  attended  with  difficulties  or 
clrcumstanoes  which  give  It  the  appearance' 
of  being  impossible  i— morally  impoamJbU  is 
the  same  as  eiBtremely  improioNe. 

IMT08T  (imposttus,  laid  on :  £at),  any 
tax  or  tribute  imposed  by  amhorlty,  par- 
tictilarly  a  duty  or  tax  laid  by  government 
on  goods  imported. — In  Architecture, 
that  part  of  a  pillar,  pier,  or  pilaster,  which 
receives  an  arch ;  and  generally  any  sup- 
porting piece. 

IMPOfiTHUME,  in  Surgery,  an  abscess, 
or  gathering  of  corrupt  matter,  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

IMPBBGNATION  (applied  to  mitmfils 
and  plants),  the  act  of  fecundating  and 
making  fruitful.  In  Botany,  a  deposit  of 
the  fecundating  dust  or  pollen  of  the  sta- 
mens on  the  pistils  of  a  plant. 

IMPBBSORIPTIBLB  RIGHTS  (in,  not ; 
and  ptaueribOt  I  object  to :  LaL),  such  rights 
as  a  man  may  use  or  not  at  pleasure ;  those 
which  cannot  be  lost  to  him  by  those 
claims!  of  another  which  are  founded  on 
prescription. 

IMPRES'SION  (imprtaaio:  LaL\  In  the 
Arts,  Is  used  to  signify  the  transfer  of  en- 
gravings from  a  hard  to  a  soft  substance, 
whether  by  means  of  the  press,  as  in 
copper-plate  and  lithographic  printing,  or 
by  means  of  wax,  Ac,  as  with  copies  ob- 
tained from  medals  and  engraved  gems. 
The  word  is  used  also  to  denote  a  single 
edition  of  a  book. 

IMPRDIA'TUR  (let  It  be  printed  \  Lath 
the  word  by  which  the  licenser  allows  a 
book  to  be  printed,  in  countries  where  th«r 
■oensorship  of  books  Is  rigorously  exferctsed. 


The  formular  Is  still  used  In  some  of  out 
universities,  particularly  those  of  Scot- 
land. 

IMPRI'MIS  {Lai.\  in  the  arst  place ;  first 
in  order. 

IMPROMPTU  (^.),  in  Literature,  a 
short  and  pointed  production,  supposed  to 
be  brought  forth  without  premeditation. 

IMPROPRIATION  (in,  to ;  and  propriiu, 
one's  own :  Xot),  in  Law,  the  ownership 
of  tithes,  glebe  or  other  ecclesiastical  dues, 
by  a  layman.  The  term  appropriaHon  is 
generally  used  If  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastical  persons.  When  the  religious 
societies  were  dissolved  at  the  reformation, 
the  lands,  &c.,  belonging  to  manybeneflcea 
which  had  been  in  their  hands  were  given 
to  the  king,  who  granted  them  to  lay  im- 
propriators. 

IMPROfVISATO'RI  (JtoZ ;  trom  impro- 
visot  onpremeditatedly :  Lot.),  those  who 
compose  and  recite  verses  extempora- 
neotfsiy,  either  accompanying  the  voice,  or 
not,  with  an  Instrument ;  as  is  the  practice 
in  Italy.  A  talent  for  the  extemporaneous 
recitation  of  verses  seems  almost  a  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  the  Italians.  It  Is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  two  masks  that 
happen  to  meet  during  the  carnival  chal- 
lenging each  other  in  verse,  and  answering 
stmza  for  stanza  with  genuine  humour 
and  poetic  feeling.  The  talent  of  an  im- 
prottlsatore  (says  Slsmondl)  Is  the  gift  of 
nature,  and  a  talent  which  bos  frequently 
no  relation  to  the  other  faculties.  When  I c 
is  manifested  in  a  child  It  is  studiously  cul- 
titated,  and  he  receives  all  the  instruction 
which  seems  likely  to  be  useful  to  him  in 
his  art.  The  Improvvisatore  generally  Ijegs 
from  the  audience  a  subject  for  his  verse. 
The  topics  usually  presented  to  him  ore 
drawn  from  mythology,  religion,  history, 
or  some  passing  event  of  the  day.  After 
having  been  informed  of  the  subject,  he 
remains  a  moment  in  meditation,  to  view  it 
in  its  various  lights,  and  to  shape  out  the 
pUn  of  the  little  poem  which  he  is  about  to 
compose.  He  then  prepares  the  eight  first 
verses,  that  his  mind  during  the  recitation 
of  them  may  reoeivo  the  proper  impulse 
In  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  he  is  fully 
prepared,  and  commences  his  poem,  which 
often  consists  of  fiOO  or  600  verses.  His 
eyes  wander  around  him,  his  features  glow, 
and  he  struggles  with  the  prophetic  spirit 
which  seems  to  animate  him. 

INA'LIBNABLE  {in,  not :  and  oJienoWIw, 
capable  of  being  transferred:  Lot.),  an 
epithet  applied  to  such  things  as  cannot  be 
legally  alienated  or  made  over  to  another : 
thus,  the  dominions  of  a  sovereign,  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  the  estates  of  a 
minor,  Ac.  are  inaUeTiable,  otherwise  than 
t^itb  a  reserve  of  the  right  of  redemption. 

INAUGURATION  {inauguratio,  a  begin- 
ning: Lat,  literally  the  taking  of  omens  : 
a  practice  observed  by  the  Romans  at  the 
ctimmenoement  of  every  important  en- 
terprise;, the  act  of  Inducting  into  office 
with  solemnity :  as  the  coronationof  an  em- 
peror or  king,  or  the  consecration  of  a 
prelate. 

In  OA,  the  name  or  title  gtvoi  by  tho 
natives  of  Peru  to  their  king   and  to  tiM 
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sulphate. Tn  aLc^I  sense,  that  is  ineom- 

paHble  which  cannot  be  united  in  the  same 
person  without  violating  the  law  or  consti- 
tution. 

INC^MPRESSIBILITT  (<n,  not;  and 
eompressibilitt  that  may  be  pressed  together: 
Lot),  that  property  of  a  body  which  renders 
a  diminution  of  its  volume  impossible.  Ko 
substance  is  quite  Incompressible;  but 
fluids  are  compressible  to  sosiight  an  extent 
that  in  practice  they  are  considered  Incom- 
pressible. . 

INOORPOEATIOW  (ineorporOt  I  form 
into  a  body :  Lot),  In  Chemistry,  the  ming- 
ling the  particles  of  different  bodies  to- 
gether into  one  matfs,  In  such  a  manner  that 
the  diflerent  ingredients  cannot  be  distin- 
guished.— In  Law,  the  formation  of  a 
legal  or  political  body,  with  the  quality 
of  perpetual  existence  or  succession,  unless 
limited  by  the  act  of  incorporation  or  for- 
mally put  an  end  to  by  an  act  of  the  law. 

INCRAS'SATB  (incrosso,  I  make  thick : 
L(U.\  in  Pharmacy,  to  make  fluids  thicker 
by  the  mixture  of  other  substances  less  flilld, 

or  by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts. 

IKORASSATS,  in  Botsuy,  becoming  thicker. 

IN'CRBMENT  (tncrementunit  an  increase : 
Lat),  a  term  employed  in  Newton's  me- 
thod of  fluxions  to  denote  a  small  but 
flnite  increase  of  a  variable  quantity.  It 
is  the  difference  between  two  successive 
values  of  a  quantity  which  Increases  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  law. 

INCRES'CENT  (inereseo,  I  Increase :  Lot.), 
in  Heraldry,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  moon 
when  she  is  increasing. 

INORTSTALLI'ZABLE,  incapable  of  be- 
ing formed  into  crystals. 

INCUBATION  iineubatio :  Lat.\  the  pro- 
cess of  a  bird  sitting  on  eggs,  and  hutching 
its  young.  The  time  required  for  this  varies: 
domestic  fowls  sit  three  weeks;  duckSigeese, 
and  turkeys,  a  month  ;  pigeons,  eighteen 
days,  &c.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases 
the  female  discharges  this  office,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Australian  emu  and  the  Brazi- 
lian ostrich,  it  is  the  male  bird  that  hatches 
the  eggs.  There  are  some  species  of  which 
neither  male  nor  female  incubates.  The 
eggs  of  the  cassowary  are  deposited  in  the 
sand  and  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  All  the  species  of  Megapoditu,  a 
galtlne  genus  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the 
large  isUwds  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  ereet 
mounds  of  vegetable  matter  over  their  eggs, 
the  fermentation  of  which  emits  heat  suf- 
ficient to  hatch  them.  Mounds  fifteen  feet 
high  and  sixty  feet  In  circumference  at  the 
base  have  been  erected  by  the  jungle  fowl 
of  Australia,  a  bird  no  larger  than  our  com- 
mon fowl.  Again,  It  is  well  known  that  our 
cuckoo  lays  its  eggs  In  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  by  which  they  are  hatched :  and  there 
is  a  genus  {Molothrus)  of  Brazilian  birds 
allied  to  our  starliug  which  do  precisely  the 
same  thing.  This  habit  is  connected  with 
a  physiological  reason.  Artfflcial  ineubation 
is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
both  in  Egypt  and  In  China ;  and  of  late  It 
has  been  tried  in  London,  with  success. 

IN'CUBUS  (toeufto,  t  lie  upon:  Lath  the 
nightmaret  a  disease  which  consists  in  a 
spasmodlo  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 


the  breast  during  sleep,  attended  with  a 
very  painful  difficulty  of  respiration  and 
great  anxiety.  The  most  obvious  symptom 
is  a  sensation  of  some  "great  weight 
laid  upon  the  breast:  hence  the  name. 
Sometimes  the  sufFcrer  finds  himself  in 
some  inextricable  difficulty,  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  a  monster,  or,  perhaps,  in 
imminent  danger  of  falling  from  a  pre- 
cipice, while  his  limbs  refuse  to  do  their 
office,  until  be  suddenly  awakens  himself 
by  starting  from  his  recumbent  posture,  or 
by  a  cry  of  terror.  It  Is  generally  owing  to 
repletion  and  indigestion,  and  is  often  su- 
perinduced by  lying  on  the  back. 

iNCtJM'BBNT  {intwrnbo,  I  recline  upon : 
LaL),  the  person  who  is  In  present  posses- 
sion of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

INCUNABOTLA  (the  age  of  Infancy :  £at), 
books  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  cradle 
days  of  printing,  are  so  called  by  blbllo- 

IN'CUS  (an  anvll :  Lat\  in  Anatomy,  the 
largest  and  strongest  of  the  bones  in  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear,  so  called  from  its 
resembling  an  anvil  In  shape. 

INDEFE'ASIBLB  (t7id^a{«ibto,  that  can- 
not be  Undone :  j^.),  m  La\V,  an  epithet  for 
an  estate,  or  any  right,  which  cannot  be  de 
feated  or  made  told  except  by  the  act  ol 
the  grantee. 

INDBF'INITE  {ind^liniUu*,  undetermined: 
LaL)t  In  Botany,  when  the  stamens  exceed 
twenty  In  number,  or  when  other  parts 
cannot  be  easily  counted.  It  always  refers 
to  number, 

INDEM'NITT  (indemnttoA,  security  from 
loss  :  LaJt.\  in  Law,  a  writing  to  secure  one 
from  all  damage  and  danger  that  may  ensue 

from  any  act. Acrr  of  Ikduotitt,  an  act 

passed  every  session  of  parliament  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  have  neglected  to  take 
the  necessary  oaths,  &c. 

INDENTED  {in;  and  dentottts,  toothed : 
LaL),  in  Heraldry,  an  epithet  for  a  line 
which  is  notched  or  cut  like  a  saw. 

INDBNT'URE  (same  deriv.)^  In  Law,  a 
writing  containing  an  agreement  or  con- 
tract made  between  two  or  more  persons ; 
so  called  because  it  was  indented  or  cut 
scallopwise,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
counterpart.  But  indenting  la  often  neg- 
lected, while  the  writings  or  counterparts 
retain  the  name  of  indenture. 

INDEPENDENTS  (tn,  not;  and  dependeuBt 
hanging  from  :  Lot),  a  sect  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  distinguished,  not  by  doctrine, 
but  by  discipline.  They  regard  every  con- 
gregation of  Christians  meeting  In  one 
building  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship 
as  a  complete  church,,  indepettdent  of  any 
other  religious  government ;  they  reject 
the  use  of  all  creeds,  as  impious  substitutes 
f  orthe  letter  of  the  Scripture .  and  attribute 
no  virtue  whatever  to  the  right  of  ordina- 
tion. The  direction  of  each  church  Is  vested 
In  its  elders.  The  Independents  arose  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  during  the  civi) 
wars  of  England,  in  the  17th  century,  they 
formed  a  powerful  party.  They  have  had 
for  some  time  In  England  more  than  I700 
chapels ;  in  Scotland,  more  than  loo ;  in 
Ireland,  more  than  SO;  and  no  less  than 
1000  In  the  tJuIted  States. 
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iLtttrari;  dradui'i). 


[induction 


INDETBR'MINATB  QUANTITY  (in, 
not ;  and  determino,  I  limit :  Lat\  in  Mathe- 
matics, a  quantity  which  has  no  certain  or 
definite  value.  Thus,  in  an  ellipse,  the 
values  of  coordinates  are  indeterminate, 

while  the  axes  are  constant  quantities. 

iNDBTBBJinfATB  Abalysis,  that  particular 
branch  of  analysis  which  treats  of  the  soIn> 
tiou  of  indeterminate  problemst  or  such  pro- 
blems as  admit  of  an  Indefinite  number 
of  different  solutions. 

IN'DEX  iLoL,  from  indieo,  I  declare),  in 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  the  number  that 
shows  to  what  power  a  quantity  is  to  be 
raised;  the  exponents  Thus  In  4*,  6  is 
the  ittdu,  and  points  out  how  many  fours 
are  to  be  multiplied  together,  to  produce  the 
given  quantity.  This  kind  of  notation 
enables  us  to  simplify  arithmetical  and 
algebraic  operations.  Thus  we  can  find  at 
once  that  the  fifth  T«ot  of  4»  Is  4.  With- 
out this  notation,  4^  would  be  represented 
by  a  comparatively  large  number,  1034 ;  and 
to  find  its  fifth  root  we  should  have  re- 
course to  a  complicated  process.  This  holds 
to  a  still  greater  extent  when  there  Is  ques- 
tion of  a  very  large  number,  and  a  more 
difficult  root  is  to  be  extracted :  thus,  the 
eighth  root  of  1568473i«  is  found  with  the 
greatest  ease.   [See  Logabitkmb.] 

IN'DBX  EXPUR6AT0'IIIU&    [See  Ez- 

PUnOATOBT  IKDSJL] 

IN'DIAN  INK,  a  substance  brought  from 
China,  and  used  as  a  water-colour.  It  is  in 
rolls  or  cakes,  and  is  said  to  consist  of 
lamp-black  and  animal  glue. 

IN'DIAN  RED,  a  pigment  of  a  purple 
russet  here  employed  in  water-colour  paint- 
ing. It  is  a  peroxide  of  Iron  and  is  obtained 
in  BengaL 

IN'DIAN  RUB'BBR.  [See  OAonroHOCa] 

IN'DIAN  TEL'LOW,  a  pigment  used  by 
water  colourists,  brought  from  India.  1 1  is 
of  unknown  origin,  but  is  found  to  be  a 
compound  of  magnesia  and  a  substance 
termed  purrelc  acid. 

IN'DIANITB,  a  mineral  occurring  in 
granular  masses,  and  associated  with  gar- 
net, felspar,  fibrolite,  aud  hornblende.  It 
will  scratch  ghiss,  and  is  of  a  white  or  grey 
colour. 

INDICATIVE  {indicativue:  Lot),  In 
Grammar,  the  first  mood,  or  manner,  of 
conjugating  a  verb,  by  which  we  simply 
afllnn,  deny,  or  indicate  something;  as,  he 
wriie»t  they  run. 

INDICTION,  OroLB  OF  (.indtetio:  £aO, 
in  Chronology,  a  mode  of  computing  time 
by  periods  of  fifteen  years.   [See  Cnooso- 

LOCMr,  CYOLB,  Ac.] 

INDI'CTMENT  {indtco,  I  procUdm  against: 
LaDt  in  Law,  h  written  accusation  of  one  or 
more  persons  for  a  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
preferred  to,  aud  presented  on  oath  by,  a 
grand  jury.  In  determining  whether  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  put  the  accused  upon 
his  trial,  the  grand  jury  hear  evidence  only 
of  the  charge ;  and  If  twelve  of  them  are 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  the  in- 
dictment is  then  said  to  be  found,  and  is 
l>ublicly  delivered  into  court,  endorsed  true 
bill  i  otlirrwise,  not  found. 

INDIG'ENOUS  (indigea :  Lot.),  an  epithet 
«|tplied  to  the  native  animals  aud  plants  of 


a  country,  exclnsive  of  those  that  have 
been  Introduced  front  other  countries. 

IN'DIGO  iindikon,  literally  from  India  : 
Or.\  a  most  valuable  dye,  prepared  from 
the  leaves  and  stalks  of  leguminous  plants, 
chiefly  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  genus  Indi- 
gofera.  These  are  steeped  in  water  and  al- 
lowed to  ferment.  A  yellow  substance  Is 
tbus  obtained,  which  becomes  blue  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  The  Indigo  is  drained  in  bags 
and  dried  In  boxes.  The  indigo  of  commerce 
is  in  the  form  of  small  square  or  oblong 
cakes ;  It  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  passing 
Into  violet  purple.  Is  void  of  taste  and 
smell ;  dull  In  appearance,  but,  by  rubbing 
with  a  smooth  hard  body,  it  assumes  the 
lustre  and  hue  of  copper.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
the  only  agent  that  dissolves  indigo  with- 
ont  destroying  its  colour.  When  it  is  put 
into  this  acid,  a  yellow  solution  Is  at  first 
formed,  which,  after  a  few  hours,  acquires 
a  deep  blue  colour.  If  Indigo  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  certain  deoxidizing  agents,  it 
forms  a  green  solution  wfth  alkalis,  from 
which  It  is  precipitated  white  by  adds.  This 
white  indigo  is  termed  Indigogene;  It  in- 
stantly becomes  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
forming  iBdlgo,  which  is  supposed  to  be  its 
oxipe.  The  solution  of  Indigo  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  Is  known  by  the  name  of  Saxon 
blue.  Bengal  is  the  great  mart  for  Indigo, 
but  it  is  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  India. 
The  introduction  of  indigo  met  with  great 
opposition  from  the  growers  of  toood.  Down 
to  a  recent  period,  the  dyers  of  Nuremberg 
were  obliged  to  take,  every  year,  an  oath 
not  to  use  It ;  but  its  excellence  as  a  dye 
ultimately  gained  it  the  victory.  There  can 
be  no  donbt  that  the  indicum  mentioned 
by  Pliny  was  indigo,  though  he  was  mis- 
taken as  to  its  origin. 

INDIG'OLITB  {indihm,  indigo;  and 
lithoe,  HStone :  Or.),  in  Mlneralosjy, a  variety 
of  shorl  or  toynnaliue,  of  an  Inolgo  or  blue 
colour,  sometimes  tinged  with  green  or 
azure. 

INDIQOT'IO  or  ANILIO  A'OID.  In  Chem- 
istry, an  acid  obtained  by  boiling  indigo  In 
nitric  acid,  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water. 
It  forms  white  or  yellowish  needles. 

INDIVIS'IBLES  {indivieibUie,  not  divisi- 
ble :  LaL),  in  Geometry,  those  elements  or 
principles  into  which  it  may  be  supirascd 
that  any  body  or  figure  can  be  ultimately 
resolved. 

INDORS^R  (endoaeewr:  Fr.)  [See  Bill, 
and  ExoHAiraB.] 

INDUCTION  (induetlo,  a  leading  into : 
Xat.)^he  process  by  which  magnetism  or 
electricity  is  developed  in  a  body  by  the 
magnetic  or  electric  action  of  another  body. 
Thus  a  bar  of  soft  Iron  when  brought  near 
a  magnet  will  be  rendered  magnetic,  but 
returns  to  its  former  natural  state  if  re- 
moved. Again,  If  a  copper  wire  be  coiled 
round  a  smaller  bar  of  iron  and  a  current  of 
voltaic  electricity  be  sent  through  the 
wire,  the  bar  becomes  Instantly  magnetic, 
but  ceases  to  be  so  the  moment  the  current 
is  stopped.  Again,  if  a  conducting  body  be 
brought  into  the  proximity  of  another 
body  charged  with  electricity,  the  former 
will  at  once  manifest  signs  of  electrical 
action,  positive  electricity  being  developed 
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on  one  Bide,  and  negative  on  the  other. 
iKDircrnov,  in  Law,  the  Introduction  of  a 
elergjrman  into  possession  of  a  benefice  or 
living,  to  which  he  is  collated  or  presented. 
— — iKDUcrriox,  in  Logic,  a  process  of  rea- 
soning, by  which  we  draw  a  general  infer- 
ence from  a  numher  of  facts.  Applied  to 
physical  enquiries,  it  has  been  styled  gene- 
ralisation from  experience.  It  consists  (says 
J.  8.  Mill)  in  Inferring  from  some  Indivldiial 
instaifces  In  which  a  phenomenon  Is  obser- 
ved to  occur,  that  it  occurs  in  all  instances 
of  a  certain  class ;  namely  in  all  which  re- 
$emble  the  former  in  what  are  regarded  as 
the  material  circnmstances. 

INDUL'GBirCB  (indulgetttlat  a  pardon : 
LaL\  in  the  Roman  Oatbolic  church,  a  re- 
mission of  the  punishment  due  to  sins, 
granted  by  the  pope  or  church,  and  sup- 
posed to  save  the  sinner  from  purgatory. 
Clement  YI.,  in  his  deovtal,  declares  that 
an  infinite  treasure  of  merits  was  left  by 
Christ,  arising  from  his  own  sufferings  and 
the  good  works  of  the  Tlrgln  and  the 
saints;  and  that  the  pastors  of  the  church, 
and  more  especially  the  popes,  who  are  the 
sovereign  disposers  of  this  treasure,  have 
authority  to  apply  it  to  the  living,  by  virtue 
of  the  keys,  and  to  the  dead,  by  way  of 
suffrage,  so  as  to  discbarge  them  from  their 
respective  proportions  of  punishment  by 
taking  just  so  much  merit  out  of  this  ge- 
neral treasure  as  they  conceive  the  debt  re- 
quires, and  offering  it  to  God.  The  histo- 
rical origin  of  indulgences  is  traced  to  the 
public  penances  and  the  canonical  punish- 
ments  which  the  old  Christian  church  im- 
posed on  the  community,  especially  on 
those  who  did  not  remain  firm  unto  mar- 
tyrdom. In  the  pontifleate  of  Itco  X.,  the 
flagrant  abuse  of  indulgences  became  an 
open  scandal,  and  led  to  the  reformation  in 
Germany. 

INDULTO  (a  pardon :  Ttal),  in  the  dmrch 
of  Rome,  a  power  granted  to  present  to 
benefices,  or  to  do  something  contrary  to 
ordinary  law. 

INERTIA  or  VIS  INBRTIiB  (Inaetivlty ; 
the  effect  of  Inactivity :  Lot),  in  Mechanics, 
that  property  of  matter  which  causes  it,  as 
it  were,  to  resist  a  change  of  atate :  that 
is,  prevents  it  from  stopping  when  in  mo- 
tion, and  from  moving  when  at  rest.  But 
it  may  be  said,  that  however  great  the 
velocity  of  a  moving  body,  it  will  always 
stop  at  last.  This  is  true :  but  it  does  not 
stop  of  UhH/;  it  is  stopped  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  and  by  friction.  Ko  such 
agents  interfere  with  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  therefore  they  con- 
tinue to  obey  the  impulse  they  origin- 
ally received.  This  seeming  resistance  of 
bodies  to  motion  or  rest  is  merely  a  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  there  is  for  time  to 
elapse  while  they  are  receiving  or  losing 
motion,  which  can  neither  be  imparted  nor 
rotnoved  instantaneously. 

IMESOUTCH'EON,  in  Heraldry,  a  small 
escutcheon  borne  within  the  shield. 

INBS'SB  (XaC),  actually  existing;  dis- 
tinguished from  in  potte,  which  denotes 
that  a  thing  is  not,  but  may  be. 

IN'FAMT  iinfamia:  Lat.\  in  Law,  that 
WMai  losa  of  character  or  public  disgrace 


by  which  a  person  was  formerly  rendered 
Incapable  of  being  a  witness  or  a  juror.  No 
person  Is  now  excluded,  on  this  account, 
from  being  a  witness. 

IN'VANCT  iWarUia,  literally  inability  to 
Bpeak. :  Lat.)^  the  period,  physically  consi- 
dered, from  birth  to  seven  years ;  and  le- 
gally till  twenty-one,  previously  to  which 
age  no  one  can  inherit,  or  Inenr  any  debt 
except  for  necessaries.  The  contracts  of  a 
minor,  however,  are  not  void,  but  voidable ; 
and  though  they  cannot  be  enforced  against 
him,  he  may  enforce  them  against  another, 
and  may  eonflrm  them  at  the  end  of  his 
minority.  Under  seven  years  of  age,  ho 
cannot  be  guilty  of  felony ;  between  seven 
and  fourteen,  there  la  a  presumption  that 
he  is  doli  incapax  (not  capable  of  guilt) ; 
but,  if  it  is  shown  that  he  could  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil,  ho  may  be  con- 
demned even  to  death. 

INFANTE  and  INFANTA,  appellations 
given  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  except  the 
eldest.  The  dignity  of  the  title  consists 
in  the  pre-eminence  implied  by  styling  the 
children  of  the  king  the  children.  It  was 
anciently  given  to  all  hidalgos.  The  word 
ekilde  was  used  in  a  similar  way  in  England 
during  the  middle  ages. 

IN'FANTRY  {infanterte:  Fr.),  in  Military 
affairs,  the  whole  body  of  foot  soldiers,  as 
distinguished  from  cavalry.  Infantry  Is 
divided  into  Hght  infantry  and  that  of  the 
Une.  The  latter  forms  the  great  mass  of 
the  army,  which  is  intended  to  fight  in  line. 
The  light  infantry  serves  chiefly  in  the  out- 
posts, furnishes  sharpshooters,  makes  bold 
expeditions,  and  harasses  the  enemy.  The 
excellence  of  Infantry  depends  on  their 
good  order  In  advancing  and  retreating, 
perfect  acquaintance  with  their  drill  and 
duties,  a  juat  delivery  of  their  fire,  and 
great  calmness  in  all  circumstances.  In 
the  British  army  there  are  109  regiments  of 
regular  infantry. 

INFECTION  iinfieU},  I  corrupt :  Lat.\  the 
morbid  efliuvia  of  one  animal  body  affecting 
the  similar  organs  of  another :  as  small-pox, 
putridity,  ftc  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  this  effect  can  be  carried  from 
place  to  place,  and  whether  most  diseases, 
called  Infectious,  are  not  occasioned  by 
local  circumstances  which  affect  certain 
subjects  in  the  population.  Infection  is 
considered  to  differ  from  contagion,  by 
being  oommnnicated  through  the  air  In- 
stead of  from  person  to  person.  The  infeih 
tion  ot  the  plague  and  of  the  yellow  fever  is 
Imported  in  ships  and  conveyed  in  clothing ; 
persons  also  take  in/ecUon  from  the  air  of 
apartments  where  the  sick  are  confined. 

INFER^NAL  MACHI'NB,  a  name  which 
has  been  given  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  a  terrific  engine  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  assassination.  That  which  was  Intended 
for  the  destruction  of  Louis-Phlllppe,  on 
the  Mtli  July,  1885,  and  which,  though  the 
king  and  his  three  sons  who  were  riding 
with  him  escaped,  killed  sixteen  and 
wounded  eighteen  persons,  consisted  of  a 
number  of  gun-barrels,  so  arranged  in  a 
frame  as  to  be  fired  off  in  a  volley. 

INTIDBL  (iMdsMs,  LaLh  a  term  of  r» 
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proadi  for  any  ooe  «rho  rejects  the  funda- 
mental  articles  of  religious  belief  of  a  coun- 
try. In  Tnrkey  tbe  Chrlstiiuis  are  styled 
infidels ;  In  Burope,  the  Mabommcdans. 

INFILTRATION,  the  act  or  process  of 
entering  tbe  pores  or  cavities  of  a  body. 

[See  FlIiTBATION.] 

WVIVITK  iin/lnitug,  boundless:  LaL). 
In  Mathematics,  infinite  gtumtitiea  are  snch 
as  are  either  greater  or  less  than  any  as- 
A'gnable  ones.  An  infinite  eeriea  is  one  In 
which  the  terms  continue  to  be  produced 
unceasingly. 

INFINITBS'IMAL  (from  a  saperiatlve 
form  of  infinittu,  boundless :  JAU.),  a  term 
denoting  an  indefinitely  small  quantity. 

IKFINTTIYB  (infinitus,  boundless :  LaL), 
in  Grammar,  a  mood  expressing  the  action 
of  tbe  verb,  without  afflrmlug  or  denying 
It  of  any  subject. 

INFINITY  (infinitae:  Lai.),  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  vast  aad  the  minute,  to  dis- 
tances and  spaces  too  great  to  be  expressed 
by  any  num1>er  of  integers,  or  too  small  to 
be  expressed  by  any  fraction ;  one  uf  the 
incomprehensible  but  necessarily  existing 
wonders  of  the  universe. 

INFIRIfARY  {infirmua,  weak :  LaL),  a 
charitable  establishment,  wliere  the  poor 
may  receive  medical  adylee  and  medicines 
gratis. 

INFLAMHA'TION  (inflammatto,  a  preter- 
natural heat :  LaL),  in  Pathology,  a  state  of 
any  portion  of  the  animal  body,  character- 
ized by  heat,  pain,  and  redness,  attended 
with  more  or  less  of  tumefaction  and  fever. 
Inflammation  is  divided  into  two  species, 
phlegmonotu  and  erynp^atotu :  the  former 
is  known  by  its  bright  red  colour,  tension, 
heat,  and  painful  tumefaction ;  the  latter, 
by  its  dull  red  colour,  vanishing  upon  pres- 
sure, and  its  exhibiting  scarcely  any  per- 
ceptible swelling.  Besides  this  dirision. 
inflammation  Is  either  acute  or  chronic, 
local  or  general,  simple  or  complicated  with 
other  diseases.  In  injbmmation,  the  vas- 
cular action  of  Uud  part  is  increased ;  and 
If  it  does  not  terminate  in  reeolution,  it 
ends  by  adhegion,  euppuration,  and  ulcerar 
tUm,  which,  when  the  action  is  healthy, 
follow  each  other  regularly. 

INFLBOTED  iiJifleeto,  I  bend  In :  LaL), 
in  Botany,  an  epithet  Cor  a  leaf  that  is  bent 
Inwards  at  the  end  towards  the  sUem ;  also 
for  a  calyx  that  is  bent  inwards. 

INFLBCrriON  (infieetio,  a  turning :  LaL), 
in  Optics,  the  bending  or  refraction  of  the 
rays  of  light,  causicd  by  the  unequal  thick- 
ness of  any  medium. — Ivplbotioit,  in 
Orammar,  the  change  which  a  word  under- 
goes in  Its  termination,  to  express  case, 
number,  gender,  mood,  tense,  &c. — Point 
or  iMViiBOrios,  in  Geometry,  that  point 
in  which  the  direction  of  a  curve  changes 
from  concavity  to  convexity,  BudvieeversA. 

INFLORES'OBNOE  (infloreseo,  I  flourish : 
LaL),  in  Botany,  the  mannts'  in  which 
flowers  are  arranged  on  the  axis,  or  the 
branching  of  the  floral  axis.  It  Is  sometimes 
termed  Anthotaxis. 

INFLUEN'ZA  (Influence:  Ttal;  because 
produced,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Ignorant, 
by  the  Influence  of  the  stars),  in  Mcdlcloe, 
an  epidemic  catarrh,  usually  attended  by 


languor,  hbadache,  quick  pulse,  and  fe 
briie  symptoms,  which  are  son>etimes  of  a 
serious  character.  It  assumes  a  variety  of 
aspects,  dependent  on  the  seasons  and  other 
causes.  IC  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
presence  In  the  air  of  a  minute  quantity 
uf  highly  irritating  vapour. 

IN  FORMA  PAUPBRia  [Bee  Fo&MA 
Paupbrib.1 

INFORMArriON  {itt/ormatio,  a  rei>rc8cn- 
tatlon :  LaL),  in  Law,  an  accusation  or  com- 
plaint exhibited  against  a  person  for  some 
criminal  olfence.  An  information  differs 
from  an  inOictment,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
is  laid  on  the  oath  of  twelve  men,  but  the 
information  is  only  the  allegation  of  the 
person  who  exhibits  it.  Informations  are 
charges  on  oath,  laid  before  a  justice  or 
justices  of'  the  peace,  with  a  view  to  sum- 
maiy  conviction ;  or  a  complaint  brought 
by  the  crown  ItselfL  The  latter  Is  of  two 
kinds :  that  which  is  flled  ex  c^fleio  by  the 
attorney-general,  in  some  particular  kinds 
of  misdemeanor  of  a  public  nature,  and 
calculated  to  affect  the  government ;  and 
that  flled,  at  tbe  relation  of  some  private 
person  or  Informer,  by  the  master  of  the 
crown  office,  for  certain  gross  raisde* 
meanmrs  not  immediately  calcutated  to 
disturb  the  grovemment. 

INFORM'BD  STARS  {atellat  in/ormee: 
LaL),  in  Astronomy,  stars  not  included  in 
any  constellation. 

IN  FORO  OONSOIENTIiB  (in  the  court 
of  conscience :  Lot.),  an  expression  made 
use  of  when  a  man  Is  morally  but  not  le- 
gally bound  to  do  something. 

INFRALAPSA'RIANS  {infra  lapnm,  un- 
der the  fall :  LaL),  Presbyterians  who  hold 
that  Gk)d  created  a  certain  number  of  human 
beings,  who  must  be  damned  whatever 
efforts  they  make  to  avoid  it.  They  are 
so  called,  because  they  maintain  that  God 
fomfed  his  decrees  after  his  knowledge  of 
the  fall,  and  in  consequence  of  it.    [See 

SUPBAIiAPSABIAHS.] 

IN'FTJLA  iLoL),  In  Roman  Antiquity,  a 
kind  of  fillet,  made  uf  white  wool,  loosely 
twisted,  and  tied  with  a  white  band;  At 
Roman  marriages,  the  bride  carried  wool 
on  a  distaff  in  the  procession,  and  fixed  it 
as  an  infula  on  the  door-case  of  her  future 
husband.  The  in/ula  was  used  also  as  an 
ornament  on  festive  and  solemn  occasions. 

INFUNDIBD'LIFORM  {infundibulum,  a 
funnel ;  and  forma,  a  form :  LaL),  in  Bo- 
tany, having  the  shape  of  a  funnel ;  as,  a 
flower  with  a  conical  border  rising  from  a 
tube. 

INFUNPIBTILUM  OER'EBRI  (the  fun- 
nel of  the  brain  :  LaU),  In  Anatomy,  a  cavity 
of  the  brain  through  which  serous  humours 
are  discharged. 

INFU'BION  iinfusio,  a  pouring  upon: 
LaL),  in  Pharmacy,  a  method  of  obtaining 
the  active  constituents  of  plants, roots,  &r., 
by  pouring  hot  water  upon  them.  Also,  tbe 
liquor  in  which  the  phwts,  &c.,  are  steeiied, 
and  which  is  impregnated  with  their  pecu- 
liar qualities. 

INFUSO'RIA    {infxutu,   poured     upon 
LaL),  animalcules  which  are  so  termed  be- 
cause found  very  abundantly  in  stale  Infn- 
Bions.   The  name  was  formerly  applied  to  a 
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faeterogeneon*  aMembU^e  of  object*,  some 
▼egeubte,  otfaen  isinial,  but  it  Is  now  re- 
stricted to  a  tribe  of  minute  animals,  desti* 
tute  of  shells,  and  moving  bj  means  of  cilia. 
Thejr  are  otijects  of  stndj  to  rolcroscopists. 

[See  DlATOILACBJ^  POLTOTSTUTA,  BOTA- 
T0BIA.1 

IN'GOT  (Uni/ol:  FrX  a  small  bar  of  metal 
made  of  a  oertain  form  and  size  hj  canting 
it  In  moulds.  The  term  is  chleflj  applied 
to  the  small  bars  of  gold  and  silver-intended 
either  for  coining  or  for  exportation  to  fo- 
reign eonntries. 

IM'GaAlLED  (In;  and  grtU^hnXl :  Fr.\  In 
Heraldry,  an  epithet  for  anything  repre- 
sented with  the  edges  ragged,  or  notched 
seroicircularlj.  as  if  broken  bj  something 
having  fallen  upon  it,  the  points  being 
turned  ontward  to  the  field.  When  thej 
are  tamed  inwards  towards  the  ordinary.  It 
is  invoked. 

IN'GBESS  iingrutm:  Lai.\  in  Astro- 
nomy, a  term  applied  to  the  entrance  of  the 
moon  into  the  shadow  of  the  earth  in 
eclipses,  the  snn's  entrance  into  a  sign,  kc 
—— IxaaBsa,  egreM,  and  regreu,  in  Law, 
words  frequently  used  in  leases  of  lands, 
which  signify  a  free  entry  into,  a  going  out 
of,  and  returning  to  the  premises  leased. 

IN'GUISAL  {higviiuUU,  from  Inguen,  the 
groin :  LaL\  in  Anatomy,  Ac,  belonging  to 
the  groin.  Hence  inguimU  hernia,  called 
by  surgeons  tmlbanoceU,  is  a  bemhi  in  that 
yart. 

INHERITANCE  putredUas:  Lot),  a  per- 
iietual  right  or  Interest  in  an  estate,  vested 
in  a  person  and  hisheirs.  The  inheritances 
mentioned  in  our  law  are  either  corporeal 
or  incorporeal :  the  eorponal  relate  to  lands, 
tenements,  Ac,  that  may  be  touched  or 
handled ;  and  the  tnearporeal,  to  such  rights 
as  are  annexed  to  corporeal  inheritances, 
as  advowsons,  tithes,  annuities,  olBces,  Ac. 
There  is  likewise  another  loheritanre,whirb 
is  termed  in  teeeraUy :  that  is,  whcre.two 
ffr  more  hold  lands  or  tenements  severally, 
as  when  two  persons  hold  to  them  and  the 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies ;  in  which  ease 
these  two  have  a  joint  estate  during  their 
lives,  but  their  heirs  have  several  inherit- 
auces.  According  to  the  faiw  of  inheritance, 
the  eldest  male  child  is  always  preferred,  in 
rase  of  lntestacy,whiieslsters  take  equally 
where  there  are  no  sons.  He  that  is  of  the 
whole  blood  is  preferred  [see  Dssckmt]  be- 
fore another  that  has  only  a  part  of  the 
blood  of  his  ancestor.  Goods  and  chattels 
emnot   be   made  heritable.   [See   Hbib- 

IiOOM.3 

INHIBITION  (inMMHOt  from  inhfbeo,  I 
restrains  Lot.),  in  Ecclesiastical  Law,  a 
writ  to  forbid  a  Judge's  proceeding  in  a 
cause  that  lies  Ijefore  him.  This  writ  gene- 
rally issues  out  of  a  higher  court  to  an  In- 
ferior, and  is  uf  much  the  same  nature  as  a 
prohibition. 

INJECTION  (injielOj  I  throw  Into :  LaL\ 
in  Anatomy,  the  act  of  fllllng  the  vessels  of 
a  dead  subject  with  any  coloured  matter,  to 
show  their  ramiflcations. — Ivjectios,  in 
Surgery,  the  f  orcingany  liquid  Into  the  body 
by  means  of  a  syringe  or  pipe. 

INJUNCTION  (inJHfietio,  a  command: 
LaX),  in  Law,  a  writ  issuing  under  tlie  seal 


of  a  court  of  squity,  whera  the  court  thinks 
lit  to  interfere  with  the  acts  of  parties  or 
the  course  of  other  jurisdictions.  Tbas, 
injunctions  are  granted  to  stay  proceed- 
ings at  common  faiw,  to  prevent  the  n^o- 
tiation  of  notes  or  other  seenrltles.  to  re- 
strain parties  from  the  commissfonof  waste, 
to  preserve  property  which  Is  in  the  coarse 
of  litigation,  Ac  Disobedience  of  an  In- 
junction Is  a  contempt  of  the  court  from 
which  it  Issues,  punishable  by  imprtson- 
ment. 

IN'JURT  (injuria:  Lot),  In  a  legal  sense, 
any  wrong  or  damage  done  to  another, 
either  in  his  person,  rights,  reputation,  or 

Soods.  Whatever  Impairs  the  quality  or 
iminisbes  the  value  of  goods  or  propertj. 
Is  an  injvary!  so  also  whatever  Impairs  the 
faealUi,  weakens  the  mental  faculties,  or 
prejudices  the  character  <rf  a  person.  Is  an 
injttry. 

INK  (enere:  FrX  Tangallate  of  iron, 
kept  susiiended  in  water  by  gnnMmdrfe,  » 
little  logwood  being  generally  added  to 
improve  the  colour,  constitutes  eommon 
writing  ink.  It  may  be  made  by  boiling  six 
ounces  of  finely  bmhwd  galls  In  six  pints  of 
soft  water,  and  adding  to  the  decoction 
four  ounces  of  gum-arabic  and  four  onnoes 
of  green  vitrioL  The  whole  must  be  wtil 
mixed,  snd  then  placed  In  a  weU-corked 
bottle,  which  should  be  occasionally  Shaken 
After  two  months,  the  ink  is  to  be  poured 
(iirf  rom  the  residue  Into  glass  bottles,  intc 
each  of  which  a  clove  or  two,  or  a  drop  ol 
creosote,  has  been  put,  to  prevent  mouldl- 
ness,  and  well  corked.  A  little  sugar  gives 
a  gloss ;  and  as  It  prevents  rq>id  dning,  is 
added  to  copying  ink.  Indian  ink  Is  made 
with  very  flue  lampblack  and  size.  Marking 
ink  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one  drachm 
of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  canstle)  In  an 
ounce  of  water,  which  has  been  previously 
thickened  with  sap  green.  Before  wrltingr 
with  it,  the  linen  must  be  prepared,  by  the 
application  of  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  thickened  with  gnm-srabic.  and 
allowed  to  dry.  PrinUng  ink  Is  boiled 
linseed  or  nut  oil,  snd  lampbUck.  Bed  ink 
is  a  solution  of  alum  coloured  with  Brazil 
wood.  BympatMieinktnreotmasiytinilM; 
they  remain  Invisible  until  heated,  or 
until  some  substance  is  iq^plied  to  tnem. 
Thus,  solutions  of  cobalt  become  blue  or 
green  while  heated;  lemon -juice  turns 
brown  In  the  same  circumstances,  and  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  blackens.  The  heat 
concentrates  the  adds,  and  enables  them  to 
act  on  the  paper.  A  writing  made  with  a 
weak  Infusion  of  galls  becomes  visible  If 
wetted  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron ;  If  made  with  a  weak  solution  of  prus- 
shUe  of  potash,  it  is  rendered  visible  by  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  Ac.  } 

INXAND   BILLS,  in    Commerce,  bills 
payable  In  the  country  where  they  are  i 
drawn.  | 

INLAYING,  the    art  of    ornamenting 
furniture,  or  other  simllarobjects,by  letting  ; 
into  them  pieces  of  metal,  ivory,  or  other 
wood 

IN  LIM'INB  (on  the  threshold:  LaL'> 
at  the  outset ;  before  anything  is  said  or 
done. 
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IN'NATB  IDB'AS  (fnnatua,  born  wltb  us 
Lat,)t  principles  or  ideu  suppoaed  to  b« 
stamped  on  the  mind  from  the  first  moment 
of  Its  existence,  and  brought  into  the  world 
with  it :  a  doctrine  which  hns  given  rise  to 
ranch  dlscnssion,  and  which  the  celebrated 
Locke  took  great  pains  to  refute. 

INN'KEBPERS  were  formerlj  liable  to 
make  good  all  losses  of  property  belonging 
lo  their  guests  and  brought  to  the  Inn. 
But  now  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  In 
186S,  no  Innkeeper  is  liable  to  make  good 
any  loss  to  property  brought  to  his  inn 
(not  being  a  horse  or  carriage)  to  a  greater 
amount  than  801.,  except  In  two  cases :  viz. 
I,  where  the  innkeeper  or  his  servant  has 
been  guilty  of  wtlful  neglect;  and,  S, 
where  the  goods  have  been  deposited  with 
the  Innkeeper  expressly  for  safe  custody. 

IN'NOOENTB'  DAY,  a  festival  otiserved 
by  the  Christian  church  on  the  S8th  of 
December,  in  memory  of  the  children  that 
were  slain  by  command  of  Herod. 

INNOMINATUM  (not  named  :  LaL).  The 
bones  at  each  side  of  the  pelvis  are  called 
M  iunominatHin  (an  unnamed  bone),  because 
the  three  bones  of  which  it  consists  in  the 
young  subject,  viz.  thoisehittm  or  hlp*bone, 
the  ilium  or  hnunch-bone,  and  the  jmbia  or 
share-bone,  grow  together  In  the  adult,  so 
as  to  form  a  single  bone,  which  is  thus  left 
without  a  name. 

INNS  OP  COURT,  four  corporate  so- 
cieties In  London.  Bvery  candidate  for  the 
rank  of  barrister«t-law  must  be  admitted  a 
member  of  one  of  them,  and  submit  to  Its 
regulations,  as  a  student.  They  are,  the 
Inner  TempUt  the  MiddU  Temple,  Lineoln'e 
Jnn,  and  Oraj^e  Inn.  The  government  of 
each  of  these  Inns  is  rested  In  a  body  of 
senior  members  styled  Masters  of  the 
Bench,  or  Benchers,  and  they  alone  have 
the  privllego  of  calling  gentlemen  to  the 
bar.  Bach  Inn  has  its  own  hall  and  library. 
Tho  Temple  Church  belongs  jointly  to  the 
two  Temples ;  the  other  two  Inns  have  their 
separate  chapels. 

INOCULATION  (inoeuUMo,  an  ingraft- 
ing: LaL),  in  Burger}*,  the  operation  of 
firing  the  small-pox  to  persons,  by  incision, 
n  its  more  general  sense.  It  Includes  the 
insertion  of  any  poisonous  or  infectious 
matter.  Inoculation  for  the  smalNpox 
was  introduced  into  general  notice  by  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  about  the  year 
1731,  her  son  having  been  inoculated  at 
Constantinople  during  her  residence  there, 
and  her  Infant  daughter  being  tho  first  that 
underwent  the  operation  la  this  country. 
It  Is  performed  by  Inserting  the  point  of  a 
htncet,  armed  with  the  proper  matter,  lust 
under  the  cutielt.  Tho  disease  is  milder 
when  produced  in  this  way  than  when  re- 
ceived naturally.  The  communication  of 
the  cow-pock  infection  is  termed  Vaccina' 
tUm,  which  see. — Ihoodlatioh,  In  Gar- 
dening, a  kind  of  grafting  In  tho  bud ;  as 
when  the  bud  of  one  fruit-tree  Is  set  in  the 
stock  or  branch  of  another,  so  as  to  make 
several  sorts  of  fruit  grow  on  the  same  tree. 
The  time  to  inoculate  is  when  the  buds  are 
formed  at  the  extremities  of  the  lamo  yeai's 
shoot,  indicating  that  the  spring  growth 
for  that  season  Is  complete. 


TNOR'DINATB  PROPORTION  {inordi' 
natue,  out  of  order;  LaL),  In  Geometry, 
that  in  which  the  order  of  the  terms  com- 
pared is  irregular  or  disturbed. 

INORGAN'IC  BOD'IES  «n,  not ;  and  or- 
oanicu»f  organized:  LaL),  such  as  belong 
neither  to  the  animal  kingdom  nor  to  the 
vegetable. 

INOSCULATION  (<fi;  and  oecukMo,  a 
union  of  blood-ressels,  literally  a  kissing : 
LaL),  in  Anatomy,  the  union  of  vessels,  by 
conjunction  of  their  ejEtremitles ;  where 
the  ramifications  which  hnite  are  small  or 
capillary,  the  vessels  are  usually  said  to 
ajuutomoee.   [See  Akastomosis.] 

IN  PARTI'BUS  INPIDB'LIUM  (in  the 
parts  of  unbelievers :  Lot.),  a  phrase  em- 
ployed with  reference  to  certain  rlcars 
apostolic  itppolnted  by  the  Pope,  with  the 
titles  of  ancient  and  no  longer  existing 
dlocesevto  dioceses  In  heretical  or  heathen 
lands.  They  were  first  appointed  for  In- 
dia and  other  parts  of  the  Bast. 

IN  PRO'PRIA  PBRSO'NA  {LaL),  in  one>*s 
own  person  or  character. 

IN'QUBST  iinqwMUue,  sought  for :  LaL), 
a  judicial  inquiry.  It  may  either  be  a  jury 
to  decide  on  the  guilt  of  an  accused  person, 
according  to  fact  and  law ;  to  examine  the 
weights  and  measures  used  by  shopkeepers ; 
to  decide  on  the  cause  of  any  violent  or 
sudden  death ;  or  to  examine  into  accusa- 
tions before  trial, 

INQUI'RT  (inquire,  I  search  for :  Lot) 
Wbit  or,  In  Law,  a  writ  that  issues  out  to 
the  sherlir,  to  aummon  a  jury  to  inquire 
what  damages  a  plaintiff  has  suttaincd  in 
an  action  upon  the  case  where  judgment 
goes  by  default. 

INQUISITION,  Orrtoi  or  thk  (incui' 
eitio,  a  searching  for:  Lot.),  an  ercleslas- 
tical  court  founded  by  Innocent  III.,  who. 
In  19M,  sent  pomlnic  and  others  to  excite 
the  Roman  Catholic  princes  and  people  to 
extirpate  heretics,  to  inquire  into  their 
number  and  quality,  and  to  transmit  a  faith- 
ful account  of  these  particulars.  From  the 
nature  of  their  ofllee,  these  agents  were 
called  inqtiieitore  ;  and  thus  arose  a  tribunal 
which  was  received  in  all  Italy,  and  through- 
out the  dominions  of  Si>aln,  excepting  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  principle  of  juris- 
prudence upon  which  the  Inquisition  pro- 
ceeded was  that  of  taking  no  other  proof 
of  a  delinquent's  guilt  than  his  own  con- 
fession. He  was  closely  confined  in  a  dark 
and  dismal  cell,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  sit  motionless  and  silent,  and  If  his 
feelings  found  vent  In  a  tone  of  compUint, 
the  over-watchful  keeper  warned  him  to  be 
silent.  He  was  aecuaed  of  nothing  speeifle, 
but  was  told  that  his  guilt  was  known,  and 
was  required  t«  acknowledge  It.  If  he  con- 
fessed the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused, 
he  pronounced  his  own  sentence,  and  his 

Eroperty  was  confiscated.  If  he  declared 
Imself  innocent,  contrary  to  the  testimony 
of  his  secret  accusers,  he  was  put  to  the 
torture.  When  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced against  him,  the  auto-da-ft  was 
ordered.  At  daybreak,  the  solemn  sound 
of  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  called  the 
falth/iu  to  tho  dreadful  spectacle.  Theooi^ 
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demned  appeared  barefooted,  clothed  in  the 
frightfal  tan  benito,  a  frock  of  yellow  sack- 
cloth painted  with  flames,  &c.,  and  a  conical 
cap  on  their  heads.  The  Dominicans,  with 
the  banner  of  the  Inquisition,  led  the  way. 
Then  came  the  penitents,  who  were  to  be 
panisbed  by  fines,  &c.,  and  after  the  cross, 
which  was  borne  behind  the  penitents, 
walked  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  were 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  proces- 
sion was  closed  by  monks  and  priests,  and 
the  hereticg  were  then  banded  over  to  the 
oxecutloncr,  who  finished  the  horrid  spec- 
tacle In  the  presence  of  the  multitudes 
assembled  to  witness  the  agonies  of  the 
victims !  According  to  a  calculation  which 
may  be  depended  on  as  moderate,  840,000 
persons  were  punished  by  the  Inquisition, 
froui  1481  to  1808,  of  whom  nearly  32,000 
were  burnt.  The  Inquisition  had  been 
abolished  during  the  French  rule  in  Spain  ; 
it  was  re-established  by  Ferdinand  YII.  in 
1814 ;  but  on  the  adoption  of  the  oopstita- 
tiun  of  the  Cortes,  in  1820,  It  was  again 
abolished.  It  was  established  in  Portugal 
in  1557,  but  was  abolished  by  the  Cortes 
in  1821.  There  were  also  branches  of  the 
Inquisition  in  different  parts  of  France, 
Italy,  &C. ;  but  the  progress  of  civilisation 
has  left  them  little  power  anywhere,  and 
has  put  an  end  to  their  existence  In  most 
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IKQUIS'ITOR  (a  searcher :  Lai,),\n  Law, 
any  officer,  as  the  sheriff  and  the  coroner, 
having  power  to  inquire  into  certain  mat- 
ters.— Grakd  iKQnisiToa,  the  name 
given  to  a  judge  of  the  Inquisition. 

INRO'LLMENT,  In  Law,  the  registering 
or  entering  on  the  rolls  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  or 'some  other  Court,  any  deed, 
decree,  judgment,  or  other  act  that  the  law 
requires  to  be  inrolled. 

INSAN'ITT  druanUas:  £a<.).  mental  de- 
rangement of  any  degree,  from  a  slight 
aberration  to  raving  madness.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rarely  used  to  express  the  temporary 
delirium  occasioned  by  fever,  Sec 

INSCRI'BED  FIO'URB  (iiucribo,  I  write 
In :  Lot.),  in  Geometry,  a  circle  drawn 
within  any  figure,  and  touching  all  its 
sides;  or  a  figure  drawn  within  a  circle 
which  touches  all  its  angles. 

INSORIPTI  (Inscribed :  Lot.),  in  Roman 
Antiquity,  a  name  given  to  those  who  were 
branded  with  any  ignominloua  mark. 

INSCRIPTION  iitucriptio:  Lot.),  any 
monumental  writing,  engraved  onoraflDxed 
to  a  thing,  to  give  a  more  distinct  know- 
ledge of  it,  or  to  transmit  some  important 
fact  to  posterity.  The  inscriptions  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  and  DIodorus  SIculus 
sufllclently  show  that  this  was  the  first 
method  of  conveying  instruction  to  man- 
kind, and  transmitting  knowledge  to  pos- 
terity; thus,  the  ancients  engraved  upon 
pllUirs  both  the  principles  of  sciences  and 
the  history  of  the  world.  Pislstratus  carved 
precepts  of  husbandry  on  pillars  of  stone; 
and  the  treaties  of  confederacy  between 
the  Romans  and  Jews  were  engraved  on 
plates  of  brass.  Antiquarians  have  accord- 
ingly been,  at  all  times,  very  anxlo  us  to 
examine  the  Inscriptions  on  ancient  ruins, 
coins,  medals,  && Ihsoription,  in  Nu- 


mismatics, words  placed  in  the  middle  ol 
the  reverse  side  of  some  coins  and  medals. 
IN8ECTA  {Lat^  from  inseeot  I  cut  into), 
a  class  of  articulate  animals.    [See  EsiTO- 

MOLOOY.] 

INBECTIT'OROUS  (inteeta,  Insecto ;  and 
vorOt  I  devour :  Lot.),  an  epithet  fur  aucb 
animals  as  feed  on  insects. 

IN  SITU,  a  Latin  phrase  employed  by 
geologists  with  reference  to  a  rock  which 
retains  its  original  poeltlon  In  dlsclnotiou 
to  a  fragment  which  has  l>een  moved  from 
its  place. 

INSOLATION  (inaolatio.  Lot.),  a  term 
sometimes  made  use  of  to  denote  that  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  which  is  made  in  order 
to  promote  the  chemical  action  of  one  sab- 
stance  upon  another :  thus,  the  immediate 
combination  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  so 

as  to  form  hydrochloric  acid. Ikbola- 

TI09  or  scorching,  a  disease  in  plants  arising 
from  exposure  to  too  bright  a  light,  and 
due  to  an  excessive  evaporation. 

INSOL'YENCT  {in,  not ;  and  soltw,  1  pay : 
Lot,),  the  state  of  a  person  who  has  not 
property  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  hia 
debts. 

INSPIRATION  {inapiroHo,  a  breathing 
Into  :  Lai.),  in  Physiology,  the  act  of  draw- 
ing air  Into  the  lungs. 

INSPISSATION  {inspiatattu,  thickened  : 
Lat),  in  Chemistry,  the  bringing  a  liquor 
to  a  thicker  consistence  by  evaporation. 

INSTALLATION  (in;  and  atallum,  a 
stall :  Hod.  Lot.),  the  ceremony  of  Induct- 
ing, or  investing  with  any  charge,  office,  or 
rank;  as,  the  placing  n  dean  or  prebendary 
In  his  stall  or  scat,  or  the  admission  of  a 
knight  Into  his  order. 

INSTALLMENT  (in<talter,  to  put  In  pos- 
session of  a  place,  &c. :  tr. ;  from  sUUo,  I 
send :  Or.),  in  commercial  transactions,  the 
payment  of  a  certain  portion  of  a  gross 
sum,  which  is  to  be  paid  at  different  times, 
or,  as  it  is  said,  by  itistalmentt.  In  consti- 
tuting a  capital-stock  by  subscriptions  of 
individuals.  It  is  customary  to  afford  facili- 
ties to  subscribers  by  dividing  the  sum 
Bubscrilied  Into  instalments,  or  portions 
payable  at  distinct  periods.  In  huge'  con- 
tracts, also,  it  Is  not  unusual  to  agrree  that 
the  money  shall  be  paid  by  instalments. 

IN'STANT  (inatana:  Lot),  the  smallest 
perceptible  portion  of  time;  or  that  in 
which  we  perceive  no  succession.  School- 
men distinguish  three  kinds  of  Instant: 
the  temporary,  a  portion  of  time  preceding 
another ;  the  natural,  which  is  a  mere  pri- 
ority of  nature ;  and  the  rational,  which  is 
not  a  real  point,  but  one  which  the  under- 
standing supposes  to  have  existed  before 
another,  from  the  nature  of  things,  which 
cause  it  to  be  looked  on  as  pre-existing. 

IN8TANTER  (Lot),  in  Law,  instantly, 
without  the  least  delay ;  aa, '  the  party  was 
compelled  to  plead  inetanter' 

IN  STATU  QUO  (In  the  state  In  which : 
Lot),  a  phrase  signifying  that  condition  in 
which  things  were  at  a  certain  former  pe- 
riod ;  as  when  belligerent  parties,  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty,  agree  that  their  mutual 
relations  shall  be  in  statu  quo  fuerunt  ante 
bellum,  or  as  they  were  before  the  conh 
menoement  of  the  war. 
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IN'STINCT   (ifUtlnetuBt   impulse:   Lat.\ 
that  power  of  volition  or  Impulse  produced 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  an  animal,  whicli 
prompts  it  to  do  certain  tilings,  indepen- 
dent of  all  Instruction  or  experience,  and 
without  deliberation,  not  only  where  such 
acts  are  immediately  connected  with  its 
own  individual  preservation,  or  with  that 
of  its  kind,  but  often  where  they  are  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  apparent  wants  of  the 
Individual,  and  sometimes,  also,  extremely 
complicated.   We  cannot  attribute  these 
actions  to  intelligence,  without  supposing 
a  degree  of  foresight  and  understanding 
Inflnitely  superior  to  what  we  can  admit  In 
the  species  that  perform  them.  The  actions 
performed  by  instinct  are  not  the  effects  of 
imitation,  for  the  individuals  that  execute 
them  have  often  never  seen  them  done  by 
others.    They  are  so  much  the  property  of 
the  species,  that  all  the  Individuals  perform 
them  in  the  same  manner,  without  any 
modiflcation  or  improvement.   Tlie  duck- 
ling hastens  to  the  water,  the  hen  remains 
the  proper  time  on  her  eggs  during  incuba- 
tion, the  beaver  builds  his  curious  habita- 
tion with  a  skill  peculiar  to  the  species, 
and  the  bees  construct,  with  mathematical 
acfuracy,    their  waxen    cells.    Instinct, 
then,  is  a  general  property  of  animated 
matter  or  a  law  of  organized  life  in  a  state 
of  action. 

IN'STITDTE  or  INSTITUTIOW  (irutitu- 
Uo,  an  arrangement :  LaL),  any  society  es- 
I  tablished  according  to  certain  laws  or  regu- 
lations, for  the  furtherance  of  some  parti- 
cular object  ;  such  are  colleges  or  seminaries 
f«>r  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  literary 
Institutes,     mechanics'     institutes,     and 

others. The  word  inatttuiion  is  applied 

also  to  a  body  of  laws,  rites,  and  ceremonies, 
which  are  enjoined  by  authority  as  perma- 
nent rules  of  conduct  or  of  government ; 
thus,  the  institutions  of  Moses  or  Lycurgus. 
And  to  a  society  of  individuals  established 
for  the  promotion  of  any  public  object;  as 
a  charitable  or  benevolent  instUuiUm.—^ 
The  term  is  used  likewise  for  the  putting  a 
clerk  into  possession  of  a  spiritual  benefloe ; 
his  title  will,  however,  become  void,  unless, 
within  two  months  after  actual  possession 
he  publicly  read  in  the  church  of  the  bene- 
fice upon  some  Lord'8-day,and  at  one  of  the 
appointed  times,  the  morning  and  evening 
service  according  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  afterwards  publicly  declare  his 
assent  to  such  book,  and  also  read  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  declare  his  assent 
to  them;  and  within  three  months,  on 
some  LonTa-day,  in  the  same  place,  r^  a 
declaration,  by  him  subscribed  before  the 
orrdlnary^  of  conformity  to  the  liturgy. 

IN'STEUMENT,  MosiGAL  (^..>,  a  ma- 
chine, artlflcially  constructed,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  musical  sounds.  It  is  of  three 
kinds,  the  wind  Instrument,  e.  g.  the  flute, 
the  stringed  instrument,  e.g.  the  violin, 
and  the  Instrument  of  percussion,  e.g.  the 
drum.— ~lHSTBUiaEVT,  in  I<aw,  a  deed  or 
writing  creating  or  declaring  legal  rights, 
and  duly  executed. 

IN'SULATED  (ifMu/oitM,  made  into  an 
Island :  £a<.),  in  Architecture,  an  appellation 
given  to  such  columns  as  stand  alone,  or 


free  from  any  contiguous  wall,  Ac,  like  an 
island  in  the  sea :  whence  the  name. 

INSULATION  (same  derivX  In  electrical 
experiments,  that  state  In  which  the  com- 
munication of  electric  fluid  is  prevented  hj 
the  interposition  of  a  non-conductor. 

INSU'RANOB,  in  Law  and  Commerce,  the 
act  of  providing  against  a  possible  loss,  by 
entering  into  a  contract  with  one  who  is 
willing  to  give  aastiranet;  that  1>,  to  bind 
himself  to  make  good  such  possible  loss, 
should  it  occur.  The  instrument  by  which 
the  contract  is  made  is  denominated  apoUcy, 
and  the  stipulated  eonsldentlon  is  called 
thepremnan.  Besides  policies  for  protection 
against  losses  by  Are  or  risks  at  sea,  there  are 
others  on  Uvea,  by  which  a  party,  for  a  certain 
premium^  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  if  a 
pereon,  to  whose  life  it  relates,  shall  die 
within  a  time  specifled,  or  to  pay  the  execu- 
tors of  the  insured  a  certain  sum  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Such  policies,  however, 
usually  make  an  exception  In  the  case  of 
death  by  suicide.  In  this  way  a  family  may 
be  furnished  with  means  of  support  in  case 
of  the  death  of  its  head.  According  to 
general  practice,  a  life  insurance  is  seldom 
made  by  the  payment  of  a  single  sum  at  the 
time  it  is  effected,  but  almost  always  by  the 
payment  of  an  annual  premium  during  its 
continuance.  An  individual,  therefore,  who 
has  insured  a  sum  on  his  life,  would  forfeit 
all  the  advantages  of  the  insurance  were  he 
not  to  continue  regularly  to  make  his  peri- 
odical payments.  The  insurance  of  life  Is 
now  more  generally  expressed  by  the  word 
a$8uranee. 

INTA'GLIOS  (.intaglian,  to  cut  in :  ItdL\ 
precious  stones,  on  which  are  engraved  the 
heads  of  eminent  men,  inscriptions,  &c., 
and  which  are  usually  set  in  rings,  &c  [See 

6KM8.] 

INTBGBR  (inieffer,  whole  Lat.\  in  Arith- 
metic, any  number  which  is  not  a  frac- 
tion. 

INTEGRAL  OAL'CULTJS  (same  dertv.), 
that  branch  of  mathematical  analysis 
which  treats  of  the  processes  by  which  a 
function  may  be  found,  such  that  its  dif- 
ferential shall  be  a  given  quantity.  [See 
Caloulub,  DivFBBKKTiALj  When  an  in- 
tegral is  given.  Its  differential  may  be 
obtained  by  general  rifles ;  but  when  a  dif- 
ferential is  given,  the  analyst  can  only 
compare  the  differential  expression  which 
Is  to  be  integrated  with  the  dllferentials  of 
known  quantities,  and,  from  such  courpa- 
rison,  infer  the  form  of  the  corresponding 
integral.  There  is  no  direct  method  of  re- 
turning from  the  differential  to  the  Integral. 

INTEGRANT  PARTS  (same  derfv.),  the 
parts  of  a  body  obtained  by  mechanical  di- 
vision. (7on«fifiien<  parte  differ  from  these,  in 
being  the  result  of  chemical  decompinltlon. 

INTEG'UMENT  {integumentum :  Lat.\  in 
Anatomy,  a  covering  or  membrane  whicli 
Invests  any  particular  part  of  an  organised 
body.  The  skin  of  a  leaf  and  the  shell  of  a 
crab,  for  example,  are  Integuments. 

INTELLECT  {inteUeehu :  Lot),  that 
faculty  of  the  human  mind  which  receives 
or  comprehends  the  ideas  communicated  Co 
it ;  otherwise  called  the  undergtanding. 

INTEN'DANT  (intendo,  1  give  my  mtnd 
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(o  Anything  :  XoC),  a  word  much  nsed  In 
Prance,  and  denoting  a  person  who  has  the 
charge,  dlreetion,  or  management  of  some 
office  or  department :  as  an  intendant  of 
marine,  an  intendant  of  finance,  Ac. 

UTTEROAL'ARY  {inierealaritu,  that  Is  to 
be  inserted :  Lat.\  in  Chronology,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  day  inserted  in  a  leap-year. 
The  intercalary  day  was  assigned  to  Febm- 
ary  because  it  was  the  shortest  month.  It 
was  Inserted  by  the  anelent  Romans  be- 
tween the  S4th  and  isth,  a  place  it  still  re- 
tains in  the  ecclesiastical  calendar ;  but  in 
the  civil,  a  day  is  added  at  the  end  of  the 
month.   [See  OxhWUVMn  and  Bibsbztilb.] 

INTBROOLUMNIATIOir  (intereolumr 
niwn:  Lot),  in  Architecture,  the  space 
between  two  columns,  which  is  always  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  height  and  diameter 
of  the  columns. 

INtlEROOSTAL  (.Inter,  between  ;  and 
eogta,  a  rib :  £at),  In  Anatomy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  such  muscles,  nerves,  arteries, 
and  veins,  as  lie  between  the  ribs. 

INTERDICT  (interdietio,  a  prohibiting  : 
Lai.)f  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  by  which 
the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service  in  a  kingdom,  pro- 
vince, town,  Ac.  In  the  middle  ages,  it 
was  a  very  formidable  matter ;  it  caused  all 
spiritual  services  to  cease  In  the  kingdom 
against  which  it  was  Issued :  the  churches 
were  shut  up,  no  sacraments  except  bap- 
tism were  administered,  corpses  were 
buried  without  funeral  rites,  and  all  the 
funrtions  of  a  church  which  was  then 
believed  to  be  the  only  medium  of  salvation 
ceased.  In  908,  Gregory  Y.  compelled  king 
Robert  of  France  to  dissolve  his  marriage 
with  his  cousin  Bertha,  by  an  interdict. 
England  was  laid  under  an  interdict  by 
Innocent  III.  in  the  reign  of  John.  The 
last  time  It  was  tried  as  an  instrument  of 
Intimidation  wad  in  laei^  when  a  powerless 
Interdict  was  issued  against  Napoleon  by 
Pius  VII. 

INTEREST  (Mtret:  FrX  the  sum  of 
money  paid  or  allowed,  according  to  a  fixed 
rate,  for  tlie  loan  or  use  of  some  other  sum. 
The  sum  lent  is  called  the  prineipali  the 
sum  agreed  on  as  interest  is  called  the  rata 
per  etaal.  Interest  is  distinguished  into 
eimple  and  compound  Simple  interest  is 
that  which  is  paid  on  the  sum  originally 
lent.  Compound  interest  is  that  which  is 
paid  not  only  upon  the  principal  but  upon 
arrears  of  unpaid  interest.  When  Interest 
at  five  per  cent,  is  thus  added  to  principal 
the  accumulations  equal  the  original  sum 

In  about  fourteen  years. Imtbbbst,  in 

Arithmetic,  a  rule  by  which  the  interest 
on  money  is  computed. 

INTERFE'RBNCB  (inter,  between ;  and 
ferot  I  bring :  Lat.\  In  Optics,  certain  phe- 
nomena which  refult  from  the  action  of 
rays  of  light  upon  each  other.  If  two  mi- 
nute pencils  of  light,  radiating  from  two 
different  luminous  points,  fall  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  Ac,  at  the  same  spot,  equally 
distant  from  the  luminous  points,  a  greater 
Ittiensity  of  light  is  produced  than  by 
cither  pencil  singly;  also,  if  the  length 
Bf  one  of  the  rays  exceeds  that  of  the  other 
by  some  certain  difference,  or  by  some 


multiple  of  that  difference,  the  intensity  of 
the  light  thrown  on  the  paper  is  similarly 
augmented.  But  if  one  ray  is  longer  than 
the  other,  only  to  the  amount  of  half  that 
difference,  or  some  multiple  of  the  half,  the 
two  pencils  will  destroy  each  other,  and  a 
black  spot  or  fringe  will  be  produced.  The 
difference  of  length  required  by  the  different 
coloured  rays  is  different.  This  mutual 
action  of  the  rays,  increasing  each  other  in 
one  ease,  and  destroying  each  other  in  the 
other,  is  termed  interference.  It  is  analo- 
gous to  what  occurs  when  two  organ-pipes 
are  sounded  together,  according  as  they 
are  quite  or  not  quite  in  unison  ;  if  they 
are  quite  in  unison,  each  will  increase  the 
sound  of  the  other ;  if  not  quite  in  unison, 
intervals  of  silence  will  be  produced. 
Instead  of  a  continuous  sound.  If  light  is 
merely  the  viJfration  at  an  ethereal  medium, 
the  effects  produced  with  the  two  rays  of 
light  can  be  explained  in  the  same  way  aa 
that  with  the  two  sounds ;  that  is,  the  waves 
of  light,  like  those  of  sound,  when  they  cor- 
respond, augment  each  other,  but,  when 
they  come  in  contact  in  opposite  phases, 
neutralize  each  other.  The  ease  with  which 
the  undttlatory  theory  explainslnterfercnce, 
and  the  tllfficulty  of  explaining  it  by  the 
theory  of  emission,  are  considered  a  rery 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  truth  of 
the  former. 

INTEIUBOnON  (inierjeetie,  literally  a 
throwing  between;  LdL),  in  Grammar,  an 
indeclinable  part  of  speech,  serving  to  ex- 
press some  passion  or  emotion  of  the  mind ; 
M,*  Aloe  I  my  fondest  hopes  are  now  for 
ever  fled.' 

INTERLOCUTORY  ORa)ER  or  DE- 
CREE' i'tiUerlocuttOt  a  si)eaking  between :  i 
Lot.),  in  Law,  an  order  that  docs  not  decide 
the  cause,  but  only  some  matter  incident 
to  It,  which  may  happen  in  an  intermediate 
stage. 

INTERLUDE  (interludo,  I  play  between  : 
Lot),  in  the  Drama,  a  light  entertainment 
exhibited  on  the  stage  l)etwecn  the  princi- 
pal performance  and  the  after-piece.  At 
present,  the  term  interlude  is  applied  prin- 
cipally to  comic  operas,  written  for  two  or 
three  persons.  In  ancient  tragedy,  the 
chorus  sang  the  Interludes  between  the 
acts. 

INTERLU'NTUM  (Lot.),  in  Astronomy, 
the  time  in  which  the  moon  does  not  per- 
ceptibly change. 

INTERMITTENT  FE'VERS  ((ntermUto, 
I  leave  off  for  a  time :  LaL\  such  fevcra  as 
subside  and  soon  return.  These  fevera  are 
distinguished  into  various  classes,  accord* 
ing  to  the  interval  of  time  between  the 
attacks ;  as  tertUin  teyer.quarUm  fever,  Ac 

INTBRMODIL'LION  (inter,  between  : 
Lot. ;  and  modiUion),  in  Architecture,  the 
space  between  two  modlUIons,  which  should 
be  equal  throughout  the  entabUiCure. 

INTERNODB  (inter,  between  :  and  nodu\ 
a  knot :  Lot.),  in  Botany,  the  space  inter- 
vening on  a  branch  between  the  leaves ;  or 
that  contained  between  any  two  knots  or 
Joints  of  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 

INTBROS'SEOUS  MUS'CLBS  (inter,  be- 
tween ;  and  osso,  the  bones  :  LaL),  in 
Anatomy,  small  muscles  between  the  m«C» 
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carpal  bones  of  the  hand,  invented  for  mov- 
ing the  fingers ;  and  between  the  metatar- 
sal bones  of  the  foot,  for  moving  the  toes.  • 

INTERPLBADER.  Iq  Law,  a  bUl  of 
Interpleader  in  equity  is  filed  by  one  from 
whom  the  same  article  or  sum  is  claimed 
by  two  parties,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  person  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  delivered 
or  paid.  In  common  law  courts,  relief  can 
be  given  against  adverse  claims  made  on 
sheriffs,  &c.,  having  no  interest  in  ths 
matter,  by  a  judge's  order,  calling  on  a 
third  party  to  maintain  or  relinquish  his 
claims. 

KITBRPOLATION  (inierpolatto:  Lot,),  in 
Mathematics,  that  branch  of  analysis  which 
treats  of  the  methods  by  which,  when  a 
series  of  quantities  succeeding  each  other, 
and  formed  all  according  to  some  dctemii- 
nate  law,  are  given,  others  subjected  to  the 
same  law  may  be  interposed  between  them. 

In  Philological  criticism^  the  insertion 

of  spurious  passages  in  the  writings  of 
some  ancient  author. 

INTERREG'NUM  {Lat.\  the  time  dnrtng 
which  a  throne  is  vacant,  in  elective  king- 
doms; for  in  such  as  are  hereditary,  like 
that  of  England,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  nUeTTtgnwn, 

I^ITERBOGATION  (interrogaUo,  a  ques- 
tioning :  Lat.\  in  Grammar,  the  character  (7) 
denoting  a  question ;  as, '  Do  you  love  me  7 ' 
— iHTXBaooATioar,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure 
containing  a  proposition  in  the  form  cf  a 
question. 

INTERROG'ATORY  {inUrrogatorius : 
Lai.),  in  Law,  a  question  in  writing,  de- 
manded of  a  witness  in  a  cause,  who  is  to 
answer  it  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

INTERSfiCrriOK  {inUrteetio :  ImL\  in  Ma- 
thematics, the  cutting  of  one  line  or  plane 
by  another ;  thus  we  say,  that  the  mutual 
intersection  of  two  phines  Is  a  right  line. 

IHTERSTEL'LAR  {inter,  between;  and 
steUo,  a  star :  LaL),  in  Astronomy,  between 
the  stars ;  also,  what  is  situated  beyond  the 
solar  system. 

INTERVAL  iintervaXhm,  literally  the 
space  between  two  palisades :  IML),  in 
Music,  the  difference  between  the  number 
of  vibrations  produced  by  one  sonorous 
body  of  a  certain  magnitude  and  texture, 
and  the  number  of  those  produced  by 
another  of  a  different  magnitude  and  tex- 
ture, in  the  same  time.  The  ancients  divided 
the  imUrvala  into  simple  or  uncomposite, 
which  they  called  dieutima;  and  composite, 
whfch  they  called  tystems.  Modem  musicians 
consider  the  umUane  as  a  simple  interval, 
and  call  only  those  composite  which  consist 
of  two  or  more  semitones. 

DVTESTAOT  {fmUttaiM,  a  person  that 
has  made  no  will :  LaL\  in  Law,  the  condi 
lion  of  one  who  dies  without  leaving  a  wilL 
Freehold  lands  and  tenements,  in  which  he 
has  an  estate  of  inheritance,  descend  to  his 
heir;  copyhold  lands,  to  the  heir  by  the 
custom  of  the  manor;  chattels  must  be 
distributed,  subject  to  debts,  by  the  party 
who  takes  out  letters  of  admlutstratlou. 
nfee  ABVIMtSTRATIOH.  Lkttbrs  ov.] 

INTBSTINA'LIA  (intMttna,  an  intestine : 
bit),  iwtettinal  tcorms.  [See  Estosoa.] 

IKTBSTIKES  (same  deriv.\  tha  convo- 


luted membranons  and  muscular  tube, 
reaching  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus. 
They  consist  of  the  large  and  small  intes- 
tines ;  the  former  including  the  ccecum,  colon, 
and  rectum  ;  the  latter,  the  duodenum,  the 
jtjunv^*,  and  the  ileum.  They  are  attached 
to  th '.  body  by  the  mesentery.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  small  intestines  is  covered 
with  villi,  balr-like  bodies  formed  of  folds 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  structure 
of  the  intestinal  canal  Is  very  different  in 
different  animals. 

INTONATION  (jbn;  and  tonus,  a  tone: 
Zot),  in  music,  the  act  of  sounding  with 
the  voice  the  notes  of  the  scale,  in  succes- 
sion, or  at  any  intervals.  To  do  this  suc- 
cci'BfulIy,  a  good  ear  is  almost  indispen- 
sable ;  and  the  key,  or,  as  it  has  been  some- 
times called,  the  tone,  in  which  the  piece  is 
written,  must  be  carefully  observed. 

INTRA'DOS,  the  Interior  and  lower  line 
or  curve  of  an  arch,  the  exterior  being 
termed  the  extradoa. 

INTRAN'SITIVD  (jLniraneitivxu :  Lai.),  In 
Grammar,  an  epithet  for  a  verb  which  ex- 
presses actions  that  do  not  poM  over  to  an 
object ;  as,  I  aOi  I  come,  I  eleep,  kc 

IN  TIlAN'SITU  iLaJU),  during  the  passage 
from  one  place  to  another. 

INtliENCH'MENT,  in  Fortification,  any 
temporary  work  that  shelters  a  post  against 
the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

INTRU'SION  (intrudo,  I  thrust  in :  LaU\ 
in  Law,  a  species  of  Injury  to  freehold  pro- 
perty, which  occurs  when  a  stranger  In- 
trudes between  the  death  of  a  tenant  for 
Ilfo  of  years,  and  the  entry  of  the  heir  of  a 
remainderman,  or  reversioner,  expectant 
on  the  estate  for  life  or  years,  who  had  died 
previous  to  the  decease  of  such  tenant. 

INTUITION  (intwor,  I  contemplate: 
Ziok),  in  Philosophy,  knowledge  obtained 
liFithout  the  instrumentality  of  reason  ;  the 
Instantaneous  act  of  the  mind,  in  perceiving 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
Meas. 

INTUSSUSGEPTION  (inUu,  within ;  and 
iueeeptio,  a  receiving :  LatO,  in  Anatomy, 
the  failing  of  one  part  of  an  intestine  into 
another;  or  the  passing  of  one  part  within 
another,  causing  a  dupllcature  of  the  intes- 
Mlo. 

IN'ULIN,  in  Chemistry,  a  white  and  pul- 
venilent  starch-like  substance,  extracted 
from  the  root  of  the  Inula  Stellenium,  or 
elecampane.  In  its  chemical  properties,  it 
seems    intermediate   between   gum    and 

INUNDATION  Unundatio :  LaL),  in  Agri- 
culture, the  overfiowing  of  land  from  nar 
tural  causes,  and  without  the  Intervention 
of  art.  It  is  termed  irriatUion  when  it  is 
the  result  of  design  and  skill. 

IN  YAOrCO  {Lot),  in  empty  space,  or  la 
space  devoid  of  air. 

INYAL'ID  (invaUduB,  weak  :  Lot.),  a  per- 
son who  !s  maimed,  wounded,  or  otherwise 
disabled.  In  military  and  naral  affairs,  a* 
soldier  or  sailor  wounded  or  disabled  in 
war^and  unfit  for  service. 

INVENTION  tfnventio,  from  invenlo  1 
find :  Lot.).  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  production 
and  selection  of  such  objects  as  are  proper 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  work  of 
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art. In  Poetry,  it  1«  applied  to  whatever 

tbe  poet  adds  to  the  bietory  of  the  sutiject. 

In  Rhetoric,  tbe  finding  and  selecting 

of  arguments  and  means  of  Illnstratlon. 

IKTBR'SE  PROPORTION  (.invenut,  In- 
rerted :  Lot.),  In  Arithmetic,  a  rule  In  which 
it  depends  on  the  question  whether  the 
first  or  the  second  term  in  the  statement 
shall  be  the  greater.  When  the  quantity 
required  must  be  larger  than  the  given 
quantity  of  the  same  kind,  the  second  term 
mnst  be  tbe  greater,  and  vice  vertd^  This 
rule  is  used  when  the  effect  or  result  of  any 
operation  is  lest  in  proportion  as  the  cause 
is  greater,  or  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
cause  Is  le«t. 

INVER'SB  RATIO  (same  deriv.\  the 
ratio  of  the  reciprocals,  or  the  ratio  in- 
verted. Thus,  i :  i,  or  6 :  5,  is  the  inverse 
of  the  ratio  5:  0. 

INVER'SION  iinverrto:  Lot.),  in  Arith- 
metic, Ac.,  the  chan«?lng  antecedents  Into 
consequents  in  the  terras  of  a  proportion, 

and  the  contrary. In  Qrammar,  a  change 

of  the  natural  order  of  words In  Mu- 
sic, the  change  of  place  between  two  notes 
of  an  interval — In  Rhetoric  and  Philo- 
logy, the  transposition  of  words  oat  of 
their  natural  order.  Thus, '  Mulierem  for- 
tern  quia  inveniett*  for  '  Quit  inveniet  mvlie- 
rem  fortemV  There  were  much  greater 
facilities  for  transposition  in  the  ancient 
than  in  tbe  modem  languages,  on  account 
of  the  different  cases,  &c.,  being  indicated 
by  their  terminations. 

INVERTEBRATES  (<n,  not ;  and  vert«- 
bratUB,  furnished  with  a  backbone:  Lot.), 
animals  without  vertebrae,  or  an  internal 
bony  skeleton ;  such  as  worms  and  shellfish. 

INVESTITURE  (Fr.),  in  Feudal  Law,  the 
open  delivery  of  seisin  or  possession.  Tjiere 
was  anciently  a  great  variety  of  ceremo- 
nies used  at  investitures.  Origin^Iy  they 
were  made  by  a  certain  form  of  words ; 
afterwards,  by  such  things  as  had  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  what  was  to  be 
transferred:  thus,  where  lands  were  In- 
tended to  pass,  a  turf,  &r.,  was  delivered 
by  the  grantor  to  the  grantee. 

INVOCATION  (invoeatio,  from  invoeo,  I 
call  upon  :  Lot.),  in  Poetry,  an  address  at 
the  beginning  of  a  poem,  in  which  the  poet 
calls  for  the  assistance  of  some  divinity, 
particularly  of  his  rouse,  or  the  deity  of 
P'letry.  In  the  course  of  an  epic  poem 
several  Invocations  may  occur,  particularly 
when  anything  extraordinary  is  to  be  rela- 
ted ;  but  the  first  invocation  is  always  the 
most  considerable. 

INTOICE  (<n;  and  vole,  the  road :  Fr.), 
In  Commerce,  a  written  account  of  the 
particulars  of  merrhandlKe  shipped,  or 
sent  to  a  purchaser,  factor,  Ac,  with  the 
value  or  prices  and  charges  annexed. 

INVOLU'CRUM  (a  covering:  Lot,),  In 
Botany,  the  name  of  the  leaves  or  scales  sur- 
rounding the  heads  of  composite  flowers ; 
also  tbe  whorl  of  bracts  at  the  base  of  the 
entire  umbel  in  umbelliferous  plants.  This 
Is  called  the  general  involucre;  whilst  that 
at  the  base  of  the  smaller  umbels  is  called 
the  partial  involucre  or  involncel.  In  fenu, 
the  superincumbent  cuticle  covering  the 
«orf,  or  small  heaps  of  reproductive  gr»* 


nules,  found  growing  on  their  fronds.  In 
the  EquiMtaeeOt  the  cases  of  the  reprodae- 
tive  organs. 

UfVOLXJTE  (.involutue,  folded  In:  Lat), 
In  the  higher  Geometry,  a  curve  supposed 
to  be  described  by  the  extremity  of  a 
string,  nnwindlng  it»elf  from  the  arc  of 
another  carve,  about  whieh  it  has  been 
lapped. 

INVOLUTION  (ifwohttto,  a  wrapping  np  : 
LaL),  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  the  rais- 
ing any  quantity  to  a  given  power,  by  mal- 
tiplying  it  into  Itself  the  required  number 
of  times :  thus,  the  cube  or  third  power  of 
4  is  obtained  by  mnltlp]ying4,  the  root,  Into 
Itself  twice;  as  4x4x4sM.  The  index, 
or  exponent  of  the  power,  In  this  case  8, 
tells  the  nnmber  of  factors,  each  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  quantity  to  be  involved ;  and 
the  number  of  mnltlpiicatlons  to  be  per- 
formed Is  always  one  less  than  the  expo- 
nent.  [See  IMDKZ.] 

I'ODINB  dodla,  violet-eolourcd :  Gr.),  In 
Chemistry,  a  substance  of  a  dark  colour 
and  a  metallic  lustre ;  when  dry  it  fuses  at 
227^,  and  boils  and  evaporates  at  346(',  pro- 
ducing purple  fumes,  whence  its  name ;  if 
heated  with  water,  it  distils  over  at  a  tem- 
perature below  212°.  It  Is  a  supporter  of 
combustion;  phosphorus  placed  in  it  will 
take  fire  spontaneously.  It  is  an  irritant 
poison,  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  an  odour 
somewhat  like  that  of  chlorine :  in  small 
doses  it  has  been  found  useful  in  certain 
forms  of  ghmdular  disease.  It  is  dissolved 
by  7000  times  its  weight  of  water,  the  solu- 
tion being  brown  ;  it  dissolves  easily  In 
alcohol  and  ether.  Starch  will  detect  Iodine 
in  water  containing  only  the  400,000tb  part 
of  its  weight  of  that  substance,  on  account 
of  the  blue  tinge  produced  by  the  iodide  of 
starch  which  it  forms ;  but  the  liquid  must 
be  cold,  as  this  blue  substance  give*  a  co- 
lourless solution  with  hot  water.  Its  com- 
pounds are  termed  iodide*.  It  Is  used 
(Alefly  in  medicine  and  photography,  and, 
in  this  country,  is  generally  obtained  from 
kelp. 

IONIC  OROIER,  the  third  of  the  fire 
orders  of  architecture;  being  a  kind  of 
mean  between  the  massive  and  the  grace- 
ful. The  first  idea  of  this  order  was  given 
by  the  people  of  Ionia.  Its  distingaishlng 
feature  is  the  vohile  of  its  capital.  In  the 
Grecian  Ionic,  there  are  two  front  and  two 
rear  volutes,  connected  by  balnster-liko 
forms  on  the  fianks.  In  tbe  Roman 
Ionic,  tbere  are  on  each  column  four  dia- 
gonal volutes,  and  an  abacus  with  curved 
sides :  so  tbat  It  presents  the  same  appear- 
ance from  whatever  side  it  Is  viewed.  The 
Greek  volute  continues  the  fillet  of  the 
spiral  along  the  face  of  the  abacas;  in 
the  Roman  its  origin  is  behind  the  ovolo. 
The  height  of  the  column  is  about  nln« 
diameters;  and  the  base  varies  in  diiferent 
examples.  The  shaft  is  cut  with  24  fiutes. 
In  Grecian  specimens,  the  entablature  la 
very  simple ;  in  modem,  it  is  sometimes 
greatly  enriched  ;  and  the  friese  is  often 
ctMMofMd— that  is,  presents  a  convex  in- 
stead of  a  plane  surfoce  in  front. 

lON'IO  PHILOS'OPHRRS,  a  sect  founded 
by  Thales,  a  native  of  Miletus  In  louia, 
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wbtch  occasioned  bis  followers  to  assume 
the  appellation  of  Ionic.  Thales  was  suo 
ceecled  by  Anazlmenes,  bis  disciple;  also 
by  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  and  Heraclltus 
of  Bphesus.  Thales  considered  water,  and 
Anaxlmenes  air,  as  the  original  material  out 
of  which  all  things  had  sprung,  and  Into 
which  they  would  ultimately  be  resolved. 
Their  successors  Improved  these  doctrines, 
by  considering  any  material  element  as  a 
mere  symbol,  calculated  to  present  more 
vividly  to  the  Imagtuatlon  the  energy  of 
some  one  principle  which  is  the  ground 
of  all  vitdi  appearances:  hence  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  inateriaHMtg.  They 
admitted  but  one  world,  which  they  re- 
garded as  the  work  of  God,  and  'animated 
by  him  as  Its  soul.  They  maintained  that 
the  universe  was  governed  by  destiny  ; 
by  which  they  meant  the  immutable  laws 
of  Providence.  They  asserted  matter  to  be 
changeable,  but  denied  that  It  was  divisible 
to  infinity.  They  believed  the  existence  of 
spirits  or  demons^  as  intelligent  and  im- 
mortal  substances.  The  soul,  according  to 
their  doctrine,  existed  after  it  left  the  body ; 
and  they  attributed  to  inanimate  things  a 
kind  of  torpid  soul. 

IPEOAOUAN'HA,  the  root  of  the  Oephat- 
lis  Tpeeacuanha,  a  small  composite  plant 
found  in  damp  Braziiiau  forests.  It  was 
introduced  Into  Europe  in  the  17th  century, 
when  It  was  much  esteemed  for  the  cure  of 
dysenteries.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid ; 
It  is  one  of  the  safest  and  mildest  emetics 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  is  admi- 
nistered as  a  powder,  as  a  tincture,  or  in> 
fused  in  wine. 

IBID'IUM  (Ms.  the  rainbow :  Or.),  a 
metal  discovered  in  1808,  which  received 
fts  name  from  Its  soluble  compounds  pre* 
senting  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
Iridium  occurs  only  In  the  ore  of  platinum ; 
it  Is  the  most  refractory  of  all  the  metals. 
Is  brittle,  and  has  a  white  colour.  No  acid 
wlU  attack  It,  but  it  oxidises  when  ignited 
to  redness  in  the  air.    Its  equivalent  is  99. 

I'RIS  (same  deriv.),  in  Anatomy,  a  varie- 
gated circle  which  surrounds  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.  It  is  formed  by  the  choroid  mem- 
brane, which  becomes  detached  from  the 
sclerotic  coat  when  it  reaches  the  edge  of 
the  cornea,  and  forms  a  curtain  behind  it. 
By  the  dilation  or  contraction  of  the  iris 
more  or  less  light  Is  admitted  through  the 
opening  in  front  called  the  pupil. —  In 
Astronomy,  one  of  the  newly  discovered 
planets,  of  the  group  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  Its  i)oriod  is  about  1342  dRys.-i— 
In  Botany,  a  genus  of  bulbous  rooted 
plants  with  handsome  flowers :  nat.  order 
Iridaeea. 

I'R(?5  (.iren :  Box.),  a  metal  knoMm  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity.  }t  Is  of  a  peculiar 
grey  colour,  and  very  bright  when  polished ; 
it  is  not  very  malleable,  but  is  extremely 
ductile  and  tenacious.  At  a  red  heat,  it  is 
soft  and  pliable.  Us  specific  gravity  is  7*7 ; 
it  requires  the  highest  temperature  of  a 
wind  furnace  to  melt  it.  It  Is  attracted  by 
the  magnet.  It  has  been  found  native,  thnt 
Is,  in  the  metallic  state,  only  in  bodies  of 
meteoric  origin.  Itsoresare  very  abundant 
M  Of  ides,  carbonates,  dbc;  and  in  com- 


bination with  earthy  matters,  as  ctoy  iron 
stone  in  the  coal  districts ;  more  or  less  of 
it  is  found  also  in  almost  all  soils ;  and  it 
causes  a  red  colour  in  many.  It  combines 
with  carbon  so  as  to  form  steel,  aud  in  still 
greater  quantity  so  as  to  form  east  iron. 
At  a  high  temperature,  it  bums  slowly  in 
the  air;  but  in  pure  oxygen,  with  great 
brilliancy  and  the  abundant  emission  of 
sparks.  The  acids  act  energetically  on 
iron.  It  readily  combines  with  sulphur 
when  heated.  It  rusts  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, particularly  when  carbonic  acid  is 
present  in  abundance,  oxide  of  iron,  or 
jAtbonate,  being  formed.  In  the  great  Iron- 
works, the  ore.  broken  into  small  pieces, 
and  mixed  with  lime  or  some  other  sub- 
stance to  promote  its  fusion,  is  thrown 
Into  the  furnace ;  and  boskets  of  charcoal 
or  coke,  in  due  proportion,  are  thrown  in 
along  with  it.  A  part  of  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  Is  filled  with  fuel  only.  This 
being  kindled,  the  blast  of  a  great  bel- 
lows, or  of  a  blowing  machine,  is  directed 
on  it,  and  sooh  raises  the  whole  to  a  most 
Intense  heat ;  this  melts  the  ore  immedi- 
ately above  it,  and  the  reduced  mettvl  drops 
down  thro.ugh  the  fuel  and  collects  at  the 
bottom.  The  rest  sinks  down  to  fill  up  the 
void  left  by  the  consumed  fuel ;  and  this, 
being  In  Its  turn  exposed  to  the  blast,  is 
also  reduced.  Uore  ore  and  fuel  are  But>- 
plied  above,  and  the  operation  goes  on  till 
the  melted  metal  at  the  bottom,  increasing 
in  quantity,  rises  almost  to  the  ai)ercuro 
which  admits  the  current  of  air ;  it  is  then 
let  out  by  piercing  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
furnace,  and,  being  conducted  to  moulds, 
forms  what  are  called  pigs  of  cast  iron. 
The  substitution  uf  pit-coal  in  isio  for 
wood,  in  the  smelting  of  Iron, which  became 
general  in  1740,  gave  an  extraordinary  Im* 
petus  to  the  working  of  this  Important 
metal.  In  1740,  the  amount  of  iron  pro- 
duced In  England  and  Wales  was  only  17,000 
tons ;  in  1850,  it  was  3,000,000  tons.  But,  on 
account  of  the  suli^ur  and  other  impurities 
contained  in  mineral  coal,  the  metal  pro- 
duced with  it  is  not  so  fine,  nor  does  it 
answer  for  some  purposes  so  well,  as  that 
obtained  with  wood.  The  use  of  a  hot  blast 
Instead  of  cold  air  in  blowing,  the  superior 
efficiency  of  which  was  discovered  in  1827, 
was  the  greatest  Improvement  ever  effected 
by  simple  means  in  any  manufacture.  Tig 
iron  contains  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  Its 
weight  of  carbon.  Wrought  or  malleable 
iron  is  nearly  pure  iron.  It  may  be  made 
either  by  direct  reduction  of  the  ore,  or  by 
removing  the  carbon  and  impurities  from 
cast  iron.  In  the  latter  case  the  principle 
of  the  processes  adopted  is  to  bring  the 
melted  Iron  into  contact  with  air  sufllclent 
to  oxidate  the  carbon  and  silicon.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  stir  the  melted  iron  wlillst 
in  the  furnace  with  a  rake,  and  this  Is 
called  puddling.  According  to  Mr.  Bcsse- 
mci's  plan,  jets  of  air  are  forced  through  the 
melted  iron  by  a  blowing  machine.  In 
either  case  the  iron  on  being  removed  from 
the  furnace  Is  hamniorcd  and  then  passed 
between  rollers,  with  the  view  of  Induo* 
ing  the  fibrous  structure  which  imparts 
strength  and  toughness  to  it.  MalleHblt 
CC 
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Iron  Is  distinguished  from  cast  iron  not 
only  by  having  a  Qbrous  in  place  of  a  grar 
uular  or  crystalline  structure,  but  by  its 
capability  of  being  weeded— that  is,  tiro 
pieces  raised  to  a  white  heat  may  be 
pressed  or  liammered  Into  such  firm  union 
that  they  form  one  piece.  Great  Britain  is 
the  largest  iron  producing  country  in  the 
world,  her  annual  production  of  cast  iron 
being  nearly  four  millions  of  tons. 

IRON-FLINT,  In  Mineralogy,  a  sub-spe- 
cies of  quartz,  with  a  fracture  more  or  less 
concboldal,  shining  and  nearly  vitreous.  It 
occurs  in  six-sided  prisms.  In  small  grains, 
and  also  in  masses.  Its  varieties  are  red, 
yellow,  and  greenish. 

IRON  PYRITES  (purttM,  from  pttf, Are: 
Or.),  tiMow  sulphuret  of  iron,  an  abundant  ore 
of  iron,  containing  one  atom  of  iron,  and 
four  of  oxygen ;  it  is  used  chiefly  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol, 
and  recently  for  obtaining  sulphur.  Bul- 
phurets  of  the  metals  were  termed  pjprites, 
because  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  iron,  to 
which  in  strictness  the  name  should  be  con- 
fined, strikes  Are  with  steeL 

I'RONY  {fiinyneia,  from  eirOn,  a  dissem- 
bler: ^.),  in  Rhetoric,  was  understood  by 
the  ancients,  at  first,  to  mean  the  represen- 
tation of  things  or  iiualitiesas  less  than  they 
reidly  are ;  afterwards,  and  among  the  mo- 
derns, it  designated  the  use  of  expressions 
contrary  to  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker. 
In  the  ordinary  sense.  Irony  means  the 
bestowing  of  praise  where  evidently  none 
is  deserved. 

IRRADIATION  (irradio,  I  fllumlnate: 
Lat),  in  Physics  and  Astronomy,  the  appar 
rent  enlargement  of  an  object  strongly  illu- 
minated. This  Is  due  to  the  impression 
produced  by  light  on  tho  retina  being  ex- 
tended to  a  small  distance  round  the  focus 
of  the  rays  concentrated  by  the  crystalline 
lens.  Irradiation  causes  a  star  to  appear 
not  a  point,  but  a  disc;  and  makes  the 
bright  part  of  the  moon  seem  of  greater 
diameter  than  the  dark  portion,  at  her  first 
quarter. 

IRRITABILaTT  (irritaMUtaa :  Lot),  in 
Physiology,  a  property  possessed  by  most 
of  the  living  tissues,  in  consequence  of 
which  motion  is  produced  under  the  action 
of  certain  stimuli. 

ISA'IAH.  or  THB  PROPHEOT  of  IBAIA.H, 

a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Isaiah  Is  the  first  of  thefour  great  prophets, 
the  other  three  being  Jeremiah,  Ezcklel, 
and  DanicL 

ISGHIAD'IO  (Uektadikoe,  from  isehum, 
the  hip-joint :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  an  epithet 
for  that  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip 
called  Betattea. 

IS'CHIUM  {ieehion,  the  hip-joint:  Or.) 
in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  f netal 
pelvis,  and  part  of  the  oe  innominatum  of 
the  adult.   [See  IxvoM inatum  08.3 

ISCHNOPBO'KIA  {iechnophOnia:  from 
Uchnoe.  sleodor ;  and  phBni,  a  voice  :  Or.), 
in  Medicine,  a  shrillness  of  the  voice ;  but 
more  frequently  an  impediment  or  hesita- 
tion of  speech. 

IS'ERINB  (because  from  laear,  in  Bohe- 
mia), tUaniate  of  iron ;  a  mineral  of  an  Irou- 
Uaek  colour,  and  of  a  splendid  metallic 


lustre,  occurring  in  tmall  obtuse  angular 
grains. 

1*81  AO  MYSTERIES.  The  worship  of  Isls 
[See  Osiris]  was  transplanted  from  Egypt 
to  Italy,  but  the  rites  tiecame  so  licentious 
that  they  were  forbidden,  and  Tiberius 
ordered  the  Images  of  the  goddess  to  be  cast 
Into  the  Tiber.  They  were  however  revived, 
and  fell  under  the  lash  of  JuvenaL 

I'BINGLASS  (ftauMn-dtaMS,  sturgeon's 
bladder :  Oer.),  In  Commerce,  a  substance, 
consisting  of  gelatine,  and  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  sounds  or  air-bladders  of  stur- 
geons. The  sounds  of  fresh-water  fish  are 
to  be  preferred  for  the  purpose,  because 
these  are  the  most  transparent,  flexible, 
and  delicate ;  but  those  of  the  ood  and  ling 
are  used  by  the  fishermen  of  Newfound- 
land and  Iceland.  The  coarser  sorts  of  isin- 
glass are  made  of  the  intestines  of  the  fish. 
Good  Isinglass  should  be  perfectly  free  from 
taste  and  smell,  and  quite  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  Isinglass  boiled  in  milk  forms  a 
nutritious  jelly,  which,  when  flavoured,  is 
blemo-manger.  It  is  also  used  for  flning 
fermented  liquors,  and  various  other  pur- 
poses. 

IS'LAMISM,  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion, embracing  the  whole  of  their  civil  and 
religions  polity. 

ISOCH'RONAL,  or  ISOCHTtONOUS, 
{ieoeikronoe :  from  isoe,  equal ;  and  ehronos, 
time  :  Or.),  performed  in  equal  times.  An 
epithet  applied  to  the  vibrations  of  a  pen- 
dulum. 

ISOLATION  (isola,  an  island :  ItdOt  the 
same  as  imidation,  which  see. 

ISOMERao  BODIES  (isos,  equal ;  and 
meroe,  a  part :  Or.),  In  Chemistry,  are  com- 
pounds which  consist  of  the  same  elements 
In  the  same  proportions,  but  have  different 
properties— probably  from  the  different  way 
In  which  they  are  combined  or  grouped. 
Cyanic,  cyanuric  and  fulminic  acids  are  ex- 
amples ;  all  these  being  compounds  of  car- 
bon, nitrogen,  and  oxygen  In  tho  same 
proportions. 

ISOMET'RICAL  PER'SPBCTIVB  {isos, 
equal ;  metron,  measure :  Or.).  There  Is  a 
useful  method  of  drawing  objects  whereby 
three  sides  of  a  parallelopiped  are  shown, 
and  every  part  of  the  drawing  is  on  the 
same  scale,  there  being  no  diminution  of 
distant  parts  as  in  ordinary  perspective 
drawings.  Such  drawings  are  said  tu  be  in 
isometrlnal  iterspective. 

ISOMOR'PHISM  {isos,  equal ;  and  morphe, 
a  form  :  Or.).  Substances  which  resemble 
each  other  in  their  crystalline  forms,  but 
differ  in  their  elements,  are  isomorphoua. 
Phosphate  and  blphosphate  of  soda  are  Iso- 
morphous  with  arseniate  and  binaraenlato 
of  soda. 

ISOPERIMET'RICAL  PIGTRBS  iisoper- 
metros,  of  equal  circumference :  Or.),  such 
as  haveeqnal  perimeters  or  circumferences. 

ISOS'OELES  (isoskeles:  from  t«os,  equal ; 
and  skelos,  a  leg :  Or.),  In  Geometry,  a  term 
applied  to  a  triangle  having  two  equal 
sides. 

ISOTHER'MAL  iisos,  equal ;  and  tk«rmi, 
heat :  Or.),  having  an  equal  temperature. 
Isothermal  lines  are  those  drawn  on  a  map 
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through  places  having  the  same  annual 
mean  temperature.  Geographers,  to  avoid 
confusion,  group  the  lines  into  sones  or 
bands,  which  are  called  isothermal  zonM. 

ISOTONIC  (.isotonoB.  equally  stretched  : 
ChrX  in  Music,  the  scale  of  equal  tempera- 
ment, in  which  the  octave  is  divided  into 
twelve  equal  purts  or  mean  semitones. 

IS'SITANT  (issuing:  fV.),  in  Heraldry,  an 
epithet  for  a  lion  or  other  beast  coming  out 
of  the  bottom  line  of  any  chief  or  fess. 

IS'SUE  (J^.),  in  Law,  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  parents. The  point  or  matter 

cU  issue  between  contending  parties  in  a 
suit  is  some  fact  affirmed  on  the  one  side 
and  denied  on  the  other. IssiTE,  In  Medi- 
cine, an  artificial  vent  for  noxious  humours 
in  the  body. 

ISTH'MIAl?  GAMES,  so  called  because 
they  were  celebrated  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  which  joins  the  Peloponnesus  to 
the  continent.  They  were  held  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Isthmian  Neptune,  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  thick  forest  of  pine ;  and 
the  contests  were  of  the  same  kind  as  at 
the  Olympic  games. 

ISTH'MUS  (isthmos:  Cr.),  in  Geography, 
a  neck  or  narrow  strip  of  land  which  joins  a 
penlnsulatoacontinent,  as  the  isthmus  of 
Ck)rlnth ;  or  which  unites  two  continents, 
as  the  isthmus  of  Darlen,  that  connects 
North  and  South  America. 

ITAL'IAN  LAN'GUAQE.  This  beautiful 
and  harmonious  language  is  derived  from 
the  classical  Latin,  corrupted  by  many  local 
dialects.  The  Italian  differs  from  Latin 
very  much  as  the  modem  differs  from 
ancient  Greek.  [See  Gubbk  Lanquaob.] 
Por  a  long  period  Italy  has  lost  the  high 
place  she  once  possessed  in  literature ;  but 
Dante  (1265— IMl),  Petrarch  (1804—1374), 
Boccaccio  (1313—1375),  Ariosto  0474—1533), 
and  Torquato  Tasso  (1544—1595)  have.wrlt- 
ten  works  which  will  make  her  language  to 
be  studied  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  living 
tongue.  And  amongst  dit  minores  there  were 
Pulci,  Bolardo,  Bernardo  Tasso.  Guarini 
Metastasio,  Goldonl,  and  AlflerC  These 
were  poets,  but  there  are  many  celebra- 
ted names  in  other  departments  :  for 
example,  Machiaveill,  GuicciardinI,  Ben- 
venuto,  (Telllni,  and  Vasarl,  as  writers  of 
prose.  Galileo  was  a  leading  pioneer  in 
science.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  it  Is 
universally  admitted  that  the  Italians  have 
excelled  all  the  other  moderus. 


ITAL'IO  SCHOOL  OP  PHILOS'OPHT, 
the  Pythagorean  and  Bleatic  systems  taken 
together.  The  term  is„ however,  sometimes 
used  to  express  that  founded  by  Pythago- 
ras ;  which  was  so  called,  because  he  taught 
In  Italy,  spreading  his  doctrines  among  the 
people  of  Tarentum,  Metapontus,  Heradea, 

&C. 

ITAL'K^S,  in  Printing,  characters  or  let- 
ters (first  used  in  Italy)  which  stand  in- 
clining ;  thus— /tolie.  They  are  often  used 
by  way  of  distinction  from  Roman  letters, 
for  emphasis  or  antithesis,  or  on  account  of 
some  peculiar  importance  attached  to  the 
words  in  which  they  are  employed. 

I'VORY  (ivoire :  Pr. ;  ebur :  LaL),  the  tusk 
of  the  male  elephant,  a  hard  solid  substance, 
of  a  white  creamy  colour,  and  greatly 
esteemed  for  the  fineness  of  Its  grain,  and 
the  high  polish  it  Is  capable  of  receiving. 
That  of  India  becomes  yellow ;  but  that  of 
Achem  and  Ceylon  Is  free  from  this  imper- 
fection. Ivory  Is  extensively  used  by  cutlers 
in  the  manufacture  of  handles  for  knives 
and  forks ;  by  miniature  painters  fbr  their 
tablets ;  by  turners.  In  making  numberless 
useful  and  ornamental  objects,  as  well  as  for 
chessmen,  billiard-balls,  toys,  &&;  also  by 
musical  and  philosophical  instrument- 
makers;  by  comb-makers  ;  and  by  dentists 
for  making  artificial  teeth,  for  which,  how- 
ever, the  ivory  of  the  walrus  is  preferred. 
Each  tusk  weighs,  on  an  average,  about 
60  lbs. ;  and  about  2,000  cwt.  are  imported 
each  year.  The  western  and  eastern  coasts 
of  Africa,  the  (Tape  of  Good  Hope,  (}eylon, 
India,  and  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of 
the  straits  of  Malacca,  are  the  great  sourc/cs 
whence  supplies  of  ivory  are  derived.  The 
structure  of  ivory  Is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  dentine  of  the  human  tooth.  [See 
Dbxtinb.] 

I'VORY  BLACK,  the  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  phosphate  of  lime  obtained  by  burning 
bone ;  It  Is  very  effective  in  depriving  cer- 
tain substances  of  their  colour. 

rVT  iifig:  Sax.),  Hedera  helix :  nat. 
order,  Araliaeea,  an  evergreen  climbing 
shrub,  which  attaches  itself  to  other  objects 
by  aerial  roots.  In  classical  mythology  this 
phmt  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  whose  head 
was  represented  as  surrounded  by  a  wreath 

of  it. Ground  Ivy  is  a  trailing  perennial 

plant,  with  a  blue  flower,  which  Is  wild  in 
Britain.  It  is  the  Olechoma  hederaoea  of 
botanists :  nat.  order,  LaMataa. 


J,  when  reckoned  a  distinct  letter,  as  It 
now  always  is.  instead  of  being  mixed  up 
with  i,  as  formerly.  In  dictionaries,  &c.  Is 
the  tenth  in  the  alphabet ;  and  has  a  soft 
sound  in  English,  like  that  of  the  g  In 
genius:  thus,  jet.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
century  that  any  distinction  has  been  made 
between  i  and  j.    In  the  Spanish  language. 


j  represents  a  guttural ;  and  Is  often  sub- 
stituted for  X,  which  has  the  same  sound. 

JAC'AMAR,  in  Ornithology,  a  genus  of 
scansorial  birds,  closely  allied  to  the  king- 
fishers,  but  differing  from  them  in  their 
feet,  and  in  inhabiting  moist  places ;  also, 
their  plumage  Is  not  so  smooth,  and  always 
exhibits  a  metallic  lustre.  They  are  solitary 
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birds,  feed  on  insects,  and  build  in  low 
bnsbes.  Tliey  were  arranged  by  Linuens 
under  tbe  genus  Alcedo,  but  were  placed  by 
Cnyier  in  a  separate  genus,  OaUmku  There 
are  several  species,  some  of  which  are 
naclves  of  India,  but  the  most  beautiful  are 
met  with  in  South  America. 

JA'CINTH  UadnUie:  Fr.\  the^j^adntik, 
which  see. 

JACK«  In  Mechanics,  a  well-known  con- 
trivance for  raising  weights.  The  ordinary 
kUchenrjack  is  a  compound  machine,  in 
which  the  weight  with  which  the  spit  is 
charged  is  the  power  applied  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  parts,  and  in  which  a 
staidy  and  uniform  motion  is  obtained  by 

means  of   the  fly. ^The   tmoke^aek   is 

moved  by  a  fan  placed  horizontally  In  the 
chimney ;  and,  being  made  to  revolve  per- 
petually by  the  draught  of  the  Are,  it  re- 
quires no  winding  up. Jack,  In  Ichthyo- 
logy, a  name  given  to  a  young  pike. 

Jack,  the  horse  or  wooden  frame  upon 
which  timber  is  sawn ;  a  coat  of  mail,  and 
likewise  the  garment  worn  over  it;  the 
small  bowl  which  serves  as  a  mark  at  the 
exercise  of  bowling.  &c. — Jack,  in  a  ship, 
an  ensign  or  flog  hoisted  up  at  the  apritsail- 
topmast  head. 

JACK,  or  JACA  TREE,  the  common 
name  of  an  East  Indian  tree,  tbe  ArtocarpuB 
integri/olia  of  botanists,  allied  to  the  mul- 
berry-tree. It  produces  a  fruit  somewhat 
resembling  but  Inferior  to  the  bread  fruit, 
the  produce  of  another  species  of  Arto- 
carpxu. 

JAOK'AL  iUchakkal:  Ar.\  the  Oani$ 
aureu*  of  zoologists,  a  beast  of  prey,  resem- 
bling the  fox  in  appearance,  but  the  wolf  in 
its  habits.  It  rouses  other  beasts  by  its  cry, 
so  that  they  are  easily  taken  by  the  lion, 
whence  it  is  called  the  Iion'«  provider.  Like 
the  vulture  and  hyena,  the  jackal  feeds 
upon  putrefying  animal  substances,  which 
it  scents  at  a  great  distance ;  and  thus  it 
soon  frees  the  air  from  the  effluvium.  It  is 
a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa;  it  breeds  with 
the  dog,  and  tholroffsprlngaro  very  prolIfl& 
It  is  abundant  in  the  warmer  parts  of  India 
and  Africa,  but  is  not  found  In  the  New 
World. 

JACKa)AW,  the  Corvut  Jloneduia  of 
ornithologists,  a  black  bird  of  the  crow 
family,  well  known  for  its  mischievous 
habits  and  garrulity. 

JACOBIN,  a  name  given,  during  the  re- 
volution in  France,  to  the  more  violent 
advocates  for  republican  government.  The 
appellation  originated  In  the  circumstance 
that  the  secret  meetings  of  the  party  were 
held  in  a  building  anciently  belonging  to 
the  Jacobin  monks  (an  order  of  Domini- 
cans), where  they  concerted  measures  for 
Influencing  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Aesembly.  Hence  the  w^ord  JaccMn  has 
been  applied  to  any  turbulent  demagogue 
who  opposes  government,  in  a  secret  and 
unlawful  manner.  The  Jaeo&tn  Olvb  had 
the  following  origin:— Some  short  time 
after  the  American  revolution,  political 
societies  were  formed  in  Paris  ^where 
burtaux  dCeiipTitt  or  associations  for  tne  dis- 
cussion of  literary  subjects,  had  previously 
oeen  oommon).  In  which  political  subjects 


were  debated,  and  the  members  of  which 
were  almost  universally  inclined  to  res 
publlcanlsm.  At  first  their  true  object 
was  studiously  concealed;  but,  gathering 
strength,  they  displayed  their  real  inten- 
tions. Their  external  symbol  was  a  red 
cap ;  but  afterwards  a  dirty  dress  was  the 
token  of  their  satucuMUam.  The  revolu- 
tion proceeding  rapidly,  similar  societies 
were  formed  in  nearly  all  the  towns  of 
France ;  and  thus  they  became  enabled  to 
direct  the  public  opinion.  In  1792,  the 
leading  club,  in  which  sometimes  more 
than  2,500  members  convened,  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  more  than  400  aflQ Hated 
societies ;  and  the  number  of  Jacobins  in  all 
France  was  estimated  at  about  400,000. 

JACOBITES  iJaeotnUt  James:  Lot.),  in 
English  History,  that  party  which,  after 
the  revolution  of  1688,  adhered  to  James  II. 
and  his  descendants.  Subsequently  to  the 
death  of  James,  they  languished  for  a 
while, but  then  revived;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  Bollngbroke 
and  others  of  her  ministers  were  In  treaty 
with  his  son  regarding  bis  return.  Tbe 
first  Scotch  rebellion  broke  oat  in  1715, 
after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  but  failed  ; 
the  failure  of  the  second  rebellion,  also,  in 
1745,  put  an  end  to  the  political  existence 
of  the  party,  even  in  Scotland ;  though  a 
correspondence  is  said  to  have  been  kept 
up  with  Charles  Edward  until  his  death  in 
1787.  His  brother,  the  cardinal  of  York, 
died  in  1807.  According  to  the  strict  rules 
of  hereditary  descent,  the  house  of  Sanlinla 
and  some  other  families  intervene  between 
the  House  of  Brunswick  and  the  crown  of 

England. Jaoobitus,  in  Church  History, 

the  name  of  two  sects  of  Christians  in 
Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries.  They 
hold  that  Jesus  Christ  had  but  one  nature, 
and  they  practice  circumcision  before 
baptism.  Many  vain  attempts  have  been 
made  to  unite  them  with  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

JA'COB*S  STAFF,  the  same  as  erou  staff, 
a  mathematical  iustruraent,  for  taking 
heights  and  distances  where  much  accuracy 
is  not  required. 

JACO'BUS  (James :  Xot.),  a  gold  coin  be- 
longing to  tbe  reign  of  James  I.,  of  the 
value  of  25«. 

JADE,  In  Mineralogy,  nephrite,  a  stone 
remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  tenacit)'. 
It  consists,  essentially,  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  magnesia.  The  Chinese  manufacture 
it  Into  various  articles.   . 

J  A 'GUAR,  the  LeoparduB  on  fa  of  r.oo1o- 
glsts,  one  of  the  Felldaa  which  has  a  body 
four  or  five  feet  long,  with  fur  coloured 
brownish  yellow,  with  black  spots.  It 
haunts  the  wooded  banks  of  great  rivers  in 
South  America.  It  Is  a  voracious  animal, 
attacking  oxen,  horses,  and  any  smaller 
animals  that  come  In  its  way,  but  seldom 
man.  It  roars  much  by  night*  It  is  usually 
killed  by  being  driven  by  dogs  up  a  tree, 
where  it  is  despatched  by  bullets. 

J AL'AP  (from  Xalapa,  in  Mexico,  whence 
it  originally  came),  a  resin  extracted  from 
the  roots  of  various  plants  belonging  to  the 
genus  Ipomoea  and  other  genera :  nat.  order, 
Convolvulanea.    It  is  obtained  in  globuUr 
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pieces  of  a  dense  and  resfnons  texture ;  In 
powder  ic  has  a  nanseons  odour  and  taste, 
it  is  a  drastic  purge,  but  la  liable  to  gripe 
and  nauseate. 

JAMB  (jamAe,  aleg :  Fr.),  In  Architecture, 
the  slde-pieoe  or  post  of  a  door;  or  the  side- 
piece  of  a  fireplace. 

JA5'IZARIE8.  or  JAN'ISSARIES  (a  coi^ 
tnption  of  yeni  tseheri,  new  troops :  Turk.), 
the  appellation  given  to  the  grand  seignior's 
guard,  or  the  soldiers  of  the  Turkish  In- 
fantry. The  janizaries  becoming  turbulent, 
and  rising  In  arms  against  the  sultan  In 
Hay  1836,  they  were  attacked,  defeated,  and 
subsequently  abolished ;  and  their  place 
was  supplied  by  troops  trained  after  the 
European  msnner. 

JAN'SBNISTS,  a  set  of  Roman  Oatholles 
In  France,  who  followed  the  opinions  of 
Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres,  and  constituted  a 
formidable  party  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century.  They  were  Calvlnists  In  some 
respects :  In  others  they  approached  to  the 
reformed  opinions  ;  but  they  nerer  sepa- 
rated from  the  Romish  Church.  Certain 
doctrines  extracted  from  their  writings 
were  condemned  by  the  bulls  of  two  popes. 
They  maintained  a  severe  contest  with  the 
Jesuits,  by  whom  they  were  at  last  crushed. 
Amauld,  of  the  monastery  of  Port  Royal, 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Jan- 
sen  Ists.  That  monastery  was  suppressed 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1700. 

JAN'UART  (JonttoritM,  Uterally  pertain- 
ing to  Janus ;  Lot),  the  first  month  of  the 
year.  According  to  some,  Its  name  was 
griven  by  the  Romans  In  honour  of  Janus, 
the  divinity  who  presided  over  the  new 
year  and  all  new  undertakings;  but,  ac- 
cording to  others.  It  Is  derived  from  ianua, 
agate. 

JAPAN  TARNISH  !s  the  produce  of  a 
tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Rhiis :  nat.  ord. 
ATtaeardiaeea.  It  seldom  exceeds  the  height 
of  90  feet.  From  the  seed,  oil  and  wax  are 
pressed,  whilst  the  sap,  taken  from  the  tree 
In  spring,  yields  the  well  known  lacquer. 
When  it  first  exudes  on  cutting  the  trunk, 
it  is  white  and  of  the  consistence  of  cream, 
but  It  soon  turns  black.  But  the  common 
Japan  varnish  of  Europe  is  comi>osed  of 
seedlao,  resin,  and  spirit  of  wine.  To  this 
is  added  the  colour  required.  After  every 
coat,  the  article  must  be  subjected  to  as 
high  a  temperature  as  may  be  applied 
without  Injuring  It  or  the  varnish.  Figures 
or  flowers,  upon  the  Japan,  should  be  exe* 
cuted  with  coloured  varnish ;  but  oil, 
which  cannot  be  lasting,  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted. All  bodies,  the  substance  of  which 
is  firm,  may  be  japanned.  Paper  is  too  flex- 
ible, unless  under  the  form  of  *  papier 
mAch&*  The  manufacture  of  jiu>anned 
goods,  as  tea-trays,  candlesticks,  snuff 
boxes,  &c.,  is  carried  on  very  extensively 
at  Birmingham. 

JAP'ANESBOB'DAR,  The,  Is  an  evergreen 
coniferous  tree,  which  reaches  the  height  of 
from  80  to  100  feet  In  its  native  land.  It  is 
the  Orvptomtriajaponiea  of  botanists :  nat. 
ord.  Ooni/ertB.  It  is  being  Introduced  into 
English  shrubberies. 

JAP'ANESR  MEOILAR,  The,  Is  the  edible 
Crult  of  an  evergreen  tree  railed  Kriobotrya 


japonica  by  botanists :  nat.  ord.  Boaaeem' 
The  flower  Is  white,  the  ripe  fruit  yellowi 
and  somewhat  resembling  a  plum  In  shape* 

JARGOCN,  In  Mineralogy,  one  of  the 
varieties  of  zircon,  found  In  Ceylon. 

JAS'MINE  ijaamin:  Fr.,  from  iarmi,  a 
fragrant  perfume :  Qr.\  the  name  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  Jaaminum.  One 
species  with  white  flowers,  the  J.  f^Jicinalt, 
thrives  in  this  country  without  shelter ;  its 
flowers  are  highly  fragrant,  and  afford,  by 
dlstiUatton,  an  essential  oil. 

JAS'PER  (Jcupe :  Fr.),  in  Mineralogy,  a 
genus  of  stones,  of  the  slliceouB  class, 
being  a  sub-species  of  rhomboidal  quartz. 
It  is  of  a  complex  Irregular  structure,  of  a 
great  variety  of  colours,  and  emulates  the 
appearance  of  the  flner  marbles  or  semi- 
pellucid  gems.  They  all  readily  strike  fire 
with  steeL 

JAB'PI  CA'MBA  (J<uper,  and  eameo), 
the  dull,  broad-zoned,  green  and  white 
cameo;  a  very  elegant  species,  much  re- 
sembling the  common  cameo  in  all  things 
but  colour.  * 

JAS'PONTX  (iatper.  and  onyx),  In  Mi- 
neralogy, the  purest  horn-coloured  onyx, 
with  beautiful  green  sones,  composed  of 
the  materials  of  the  finest  jaspers. 

JATOIOPHA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
plants :  nat.  ord.  BuphorbiaeeoB,   [See  Cas- 

8ADA.] 

J  AUNa)IOB  (jauniee,  from  jaune,  yellow : 
Fr.),  a  disease  of  which  the  distinguishing 
peculiarity  is,  that  the  skin  becomes  yellow. 
It  proceeds  from  some  affection  of  the  liver 
and  gall-bladder ;  and  is  often  superinduced 
by  a  long  continuance  of  melancholy  and 
painful  emotions. 

JAT  (geai :  Fr.),  the  OarruUta  gkmdarifu 
of  ornithologists,  a  handsome  British  bird 
of  the  crow  family.  Its  upper  wing-feathers 
are  blue,  variegated  with  black  and  white. 
Jays  are  lively,  petulant,  and  rapid  In  their 
movements,  as  well  as  exceedingly  noisy ; 
and,  like  their  kindred  the  magpie  and 
jackdaw,  they  can  be  taught  a  variety  of 
words  and  harsh  grating  sounds. 

JEHOHTAH  (*I  am:'  Heb.),  one  of  the 
Scripture  names  of  God,  signifying  the 
Being  who  is  self-existent  and  gives  exist- 
ence to  others.  It  was  so  venerated  by  the 
Jews  that  they  never  pronounced  it,  nor 
even  fully  wrote  it.  When  reading  the 
Scriptures,  they  used  the  word  Adonai 
(Lord)  wherever  It  occurred.  [See  Blohim.] 

JEL'LT  (gate :  Fr.).    [See  Gclatoib.] 

JERKED  BEEF,  or  Chabqus,  an  article 
of  large  consumption  in  Brazil,  Cuba,  and 
other  places.  Its  preparation  Is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  Chill  and  Buenos  Ayres  during 
tlie  dry  summer  mouths.  The  meat  is  cut 
up  in  thin  slices  without  bones  or  tat,  and 
thoroughly  dried  on  hurdles  In  the  sun. 
The  slices  are  then  made  up  into  bundles, 
and  sewed  up  in  hides. 

JERU'SALSMA'RTICHOKE.  [SeeA&Tl- 

CIIOKR] 

JESS'ED,  in  Heraldry,  an  epithet  for  a 
hawk  or  falcon  having  the  jesses  or  straps 
of  leather,  which  were  used  for  tying  the 
bells  on  its  legs,  and  which  are  generally  of 
a  different  tincture. 

JBS'UITS,  or  the  SooHTT  ow  Jxscs,  a 
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political  and  religloiis  order  In  tb«  Roman 
Olitholle  ebareh,  correaponding  wltb  a 
chief  at  Rome,  waa  Instltated  by  Ignatlna 
Lojola,  A.D.  lA4a  It  la  a  rellgloua  body, 
with  a  military  conatltntlon.  Its  anperlor 
la  called  Ita  general,  and  hla  goreniment  la 
deapotle.  Unlike  other  eomnionltlea  of 
monks,  th«  dntiea  of  thia  are  to  be  per- 
formed In  active  life.  Ita  oatenslble  aim  la 
to  reetif/  every  disorder  In  society ;  and 
the  means  by  which  this  Is  to  be  effected  Is 
the  possession  of  nnlimlted  power.  No 
other  rellgloua  order  affords  a  parallel  to 
this ;  for,  while  those  who  give  themselves 
only  to  derotlon  and  religiona  contempla- 
tion preaent  few  distinguishing  traits,  the 
Society  of  Jesns  early  raised  itself  to  a  de- 
gree of  historical  Importance  unparalleled 
In  Its  kind.  Their  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties were  almost  unbounded ;  and  they  were 
exempt  from  all  epiacupal  and  civil  juris- 
diction and  taxea,  ao  that  they  acknow- 
ledged no  authority  but  that  of  the  pope 
and  the  auperiors  of  their  order.  It  was 
expelled  from  England  in  1804 ;  from  Venice 
In  1606;  Portugal  In  17M;  Prance  In  1764: 
Spain  and  Italy  in  1767 ;  and  was  suppressed 
by  Clement  XIV.  in  1778.  The  order  haa* 
however,  since  been  restored. 

JBT,  a  solid,  opaque,  inflammable  sub- 
stance, found  in  large  detached  masses,  of 
a  One  and  regular  structure,  having  a  grain 
like  that  of  wood,  splitting  more  easily  In 
one  direction  than  in  any  other,  and  taking 
a  good  pollab.  It  is  very  light,  moderately 
hard,  and  not  fusible ;  but  It  is  readily  In- 
flammable, and  bums  a  long  time  with  a 
flne  gnionlsh  flame.  It  attracts  light  sub- 
stances when  rubbed,  becoming  electric, 
like  amber ;  hence  It  has  been  called  black 
amber.  It  Is  frequently  used  for  ornamental 
purposes,  buttons,  bracelets,  snuff-boxes, 
&c.  Mineralogists  consider  Jet  to  be  a 
variety  of  lignite,  and,  therefore,  to  bo  of 
vegetable  origin. 

JBT  D'BAU  (i'V.),  a  fountain  which  throws 
water  up  into  the  air.  When  the  jet  la 
slightly  inclined  it  throws  the  water  to  a 
greater  height  than  when  it  is  perpendicu- 
lar, but  the  effect  which  It  produces  is  not 
nearly  so  pleasing. 

J  KU  D'BSPRIT  (Fr.),  a  witty  saying. 

JBW8,  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
once  an  Independent  tribe  In  Palestine,  but 
dispersed  by  the  Romans.  They  are  still 
distinguished  by  their  religion,  peculiar 

{mrsults,  and  primitive  cuatoms ;  but  have 
ost  the  distinction  of  twelve  tribes,  though 
perhaps  more  numerous  than  at  any  period. 
[See  Judaism.]  They  are  the  negotiators 
of  money  between  all  nations,  and  are 
everywhere  remarkable  for  their  successful 
enterprise  and  accumulation  of  wealth. 

JBW^S'-HARP  (jau^s  harp,  from  the 
place  where  it  Is  played),  an  instrument  of 
niusle,  of  a  very  Imperfect  character.  It  Is 
placed  between  the  teeth,  and,  by  means 
of  a  spring  struck  by  the  flnger,  gives  a 
wnnd  that  is  modulated  by  the  breath. 

JUW^S'-STONB,  the  fossil  spine  of  a  very 
large  egg-shaped  searurchin.  Its  colour  Is 
a  pale  dnskv  grey,  with  a  tinge  of  red. 

JIB,  the  foremost  sail  of  a  ship,  extended 
trom  the  outer  end  of  the  JUhbooni  towards 


the  foretopmast-head.  In  sloops.  It  la  on 
the  bowsprit,  and  extends  towards  the  lower 
mast-head.  Beyond  the  jib-boom  Is  some- 
times extended  the  flvinQiib^ioom. 

JIG'GBR,  In  a  ship,  a  rope  about  live 
feet  long,  with  a  block  at  one  end  and  a 
sheave  at  the  other ;  It  Is  used  to  hold  on 
the  cable  when  it  Is  heaved  Into  the  ship 
by  the  windlass. 

JOB,  or  THB  Book  of  Job.  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  the 
narrative  of  a  series  of  calamities  which 
happened  to  a  man  named  Job,  as  a  trial  of 
bis  patience  and  fortitude ;  together  with 
conferences  which  he  held  with  his  several 
friends  on  the  subject  of  his  misfortunes ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  restored 
to  happinesSb    Many  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins 
hold  that  this  relation  Is  purely  a  flctlpn  ; 
others  think  It  a  simple  narrative  of  a  , 
matter  of  fact ;  while  a  third  class  of  critlrs  ' 
acknowledge  that  the  groundwork  of  the  i 
story  is  true,  but  that  It  la  written  In  a  I 
poetical  style,  and  decorated  with  peculiar  | 
circumstances,  to  render  the    narration 
more  profitable  and  interesting. 

JOINDER  (joindre,  to  join :  Pr.\  a  me- 
chanic who  fits  together  the  several  pieces 
of  wood  which  have  been  prepared  fur  each 
other.  Ho  differs  from  the  carpenter,  inas- 
much as  be  does  the  finer  work,  that  re- 
quires more  skllL 

JOIirr  (FV.),  In  Anatomy,  the  place  where 
any  bone  is  articulated  or  joined  with  an- 
other.  JonrT,  in  Botany,  the  knot  In  the 

stalk  of  a  plant.— >-Joivt,  In  Joinery,  the 
parts  where  two  pieces  of  wood  are  united. 
JoiHT,  In  Masonry,  the  separation  be- 
tween the  stones,  which  is  filled  with 
mortar. 

JOINT -STOCn^  OOM'PANIES,  com- 
mercial associations,  having  a  stock  or 
fimd  formed  by  the  union  of  contrlbuiions 
from  different  persons.   [See  Ck)MPAN r.] 

JOINT  TBN'ANOT  (Jointrtmaneier,  a 
juined-tenant :  Fr.),  In  Law,  an  estate 
vested  In  two  or  more  persons  created  at 
the  same  time,  each  having  the  same  in- 
terest and  title.  It  is  subject  to  the  right 
of  survivorship ;  and  may  be  severed  by 
partition,  or  by  the  alienation  of  any  party. 
Personal  chattels  may  be  the  subject  of 
joint  tenancy. 

JOINTURB  (J^V.),  In  Law,  the  annuity 
payable  to  a  widow  out  of  her  husband's 
estate,  either  under  his  will  or  by  virtue  of 
her  marriage  settlement. 

JO'NAH,  Pbophbot  of,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  It  is  related 
that  Jonah  waa  commanded  by  God  to  go 
and  prophesy  the  destruction  of  the  Niiie- 
vltes,  on  aocount  of  their  wickedness,  in- 
stead of  obeying  the  divine  command,  he 
embarked  for  Tarshish ;  but  a  tempest 
arising,  the  mariners  drew  lots  to  deter- 
mine who  was  the  cause  of  it ;  and  the  lot 
falling  on  him,  he  waa  thrown  Into  the  sea. 
Being  swallowed  by  a  great  flah,  he  was, 
after  three  days,  cast  on  the  shore ;  and 
boldly  preaching  to  the  people  of  Nineveh, 
he  predicted  their  destruction,  which,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  their  repentance,  waa 
averted.  Jonah,  dreading  the  suspicion 
which  might  attach  to  him  as  a  false  pro- 
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l>bet»  retired  to  a  mountain  at  a  distance 
from  the  city,  where  he  learnt  the  folly  and 
nnreaaonablenesB  of  his  own  discontent. 
It  may  bo  obserrcd  that  some  critics  con- 
sider this  book  as  a  number  of  traditions, 
eollecti^  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh ; 
while  others  treat  It  as  a  mere  allegorical 
poem. 

JON'GLEURS.  an  old  French  word 
derived  from  the  Latin  Joeulatangf  the 
name  given  to  the  buffoons  of  the  time  of 
the  Tninbadours.  They  stationed  them- 
selves at  cross  roads.  In  grotesque  dresses, 
and  drew  a  crowd  aronnd  them  by  the  ex- 
hibltlon  of  dancing.roonkeys  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  legerdemain  feats,  accompanied 
by  ridiculous  antics  and  grimaces.  Thry 
thus  prepared  the  bystanders  for  the  verses 
they  recited.  Troubadours  were  frequently 
introduced  at  a  princely  court,  under  the 
name  of  Jongleurs.  In  this  word  we  see 
tiie  origin  of  our  Jugglers. 

JON'OUIL  UonquilU:  Pr.\  a  plant  of  the 
genus  /Taretenu,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
either  single  or  double,  and  are  much  es- 
teemed for  their  sweet  scent. 

JOSH'UA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing  a  history  of  the  wars 
and  transactions  of  the  person  whose  name 
It  bears.  It  is  divisible  Into  three  parts, 
the  Orst  of  which  Is  a  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan ;  the  second,  which  begins 
with  the  12th  chapter,  Is  a  description  of 
that  country,  and  the  division  of  It  among 
the  tribes;  and  the  third,  comprised  In  tlie 
last  two  chapters,  contains  the  renewal  of 
the  covenant  which  he  caused  the  Israelites 
to- make,  and  the. death  of  their  victorious 
leader. 

JOUR'NAL  (giomdUi  Ttal;  from  dtnr- 
ndUt  belonging  to  a  day  :  Lot), any  book  In 
which  Is  kept  an  account  of  what  passes 
from  day  to  day.    It  Is  often  applied  to  a 

periodical  publication. In  Navigation,  a 

book  In  which  Is  kept  an  account  of  the 
ship's  course,  winds,  weather,  &o. 

JU'BILBE  (fitMlo,  I  shout :  Lot.),  a  grand 
festival  celebrated  every  forty-ninth  or  flf- 
tleth  year— It  Is  not  certain  which— by  the 
Jews,  in  commemoration  of  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  Egypt.  At  this  festival,  which 
was  a  season  of  joy,  all  debts  were  to  bo 
cancelled ;  all  bond-servants  wore  set  free ; 
all  slaves  or  captives  were  released ;  and  all 
estates  which  bad  been  sold  reverted  to  the 
original  proprietors  or  their  descendants. 
—  In  imitation  of  the  Jewish  jubilee,  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  instituted  a  year  of 
jubilee,  during  which  the  popes  grant  ple- 
nary Indulgences,  Ac  It  whs  first  esta- 
blished by  Boniface  VIII.,  who  proclaimed 
a  general  Indulgence  to  all  Christians  who 
should  visit  the  tombs  of  the  apostles,  at 
Rome,  In  the  year  laoo ;  and  was  Intended 
to  be  celebrated  only  every  hundredth  year ; 
but  It  was  found  so  gainful,  that  Clement 
YI.  reduced  the  Interval  to  fifty  years;  on 
which  occasion  it  received  the  name  of 

{nbileo,  as  It  thus  acquired  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Jewish  festival  of  that  name. 
In  1889,  Urban  V.  reduced  the  term  to 
thirty-three  years ;  but  It  was  raised  again, 
by  Nlclioias  V.,  to  fifty;  and  fliinlly.  In  U70, 
Iras  settled  at  twenty-five,  by  Paul  II.    It 


begins  on  Christmas-day,  by  the  pope  open- 
ing with  great  solemnity  a  door  lu  the 
church  of  8L  Peter's,  which  is  walled  up  at 
every  other  time. 

JU'DAISM,  the  religious  doctrines  and 
rites  of  the  Jews,  a  people  of  Judah,  or 
Judea.  These  doctrines  and  rites  are  de- 
tailed In  the  five  b«K)ks  of  Moses,  hcnoe 
called  M«  Law.  The  Caratttt  acknowledge 
no  other  code ;  but  the  BtUMniaU,  one  of 
the  two  sects  Into  which  the  Jews  are 
divided,  add  those  precepts  Inculcated  by 
the  Talmud,  Tlie  following  Is  a  summary 
of  the  religious  creed  of  the  Jews :— 1,  that 
God  is  a  creator  and  active  supporter  of  all 
things ;  S,  that  God  la  05B,  and  eternally 
unchangeable ;  S.  that  God  is  Incorporeal, 
and  cannot  have  any  material  properties ;  4, 
that  God  shall  eternally  subsist ;  6,  that 
God  Is  alone  to  l>e  worshipped ;  0,  that 
whatever  has  been  taught  by  the  prophets 
Is  true ;  7,  that  Moses  Is  the  head  and  father 
of  all  contemporary  doctors,  and  of  all  those 
who  lived  before  and  shall  live  after  him ; 
6.  that  the  law  was  given  by  Moses ;  »,  that 
the  law  shall  always  exist,  and  never  bo 
altered ;  10,  that  God  knows  all  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  man ;  11,  that  God  will  re- 
ward the  observance  and  punish  the  breach 
of  his  law;  is,  that  the  Messiah  is  to  come, 
though  he  tarry  a  long  time ;  and  18,  that 
there  shall  bo  a  resurrection  of  the  dead 
when  God  shall  think  fit.  These  doctrines, 
commonly  received  by  the  Jews  to  this  day, 
were  drawn  up  about  the  end  of  the  11th 
century  by  the  famous  Jewish  rabbi 
Malm  on  Idea. 

JUDGE  [jndex:  LaL).  In  the  superior 
courts  of  common  law  In  England  tlivrcare 
fifteen  judges,  viz.  .•—the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench ;  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  the 
four  Puisne  or  Inferior  Judges  of  the  two 
first  courts ;  and  the  four  Puisne  Barons  of 
the  latter  court.  The  salary  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  Is 
8,0002.;  that  of  the  other  Chief  Justices 
7,0001. ;  and  that  of  the  Puisne  Judges,  5,00OL 
The  Chief  Justices  are  Installed  or  placed 
on  the  bench  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  Puisne  Judges  by  the  Lord  Chaorellf>r 
and  the  Chief  Justices.  The  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  aiancery  consist  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the 
two  Lords  Justices,  and  three  Vlce-Chan- 
cellora. 

JUDG'ES.  THB  Book  of,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  from  Its  re- 
lating the  state  of  the  Israelites  under  the 
administration  of  many  Illustrious  persons 
who  were  called  judges,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  both  the  elvU  and 
military  goveniors  of  the  people.  The 
power  of  the  judges  extended  to  affairs  of 
peace  and  war.  Tlioy  wore  protectors  of  the 
laws,  defenders  of  religion,  and  avengers 
of  all  crimes ;  but  they  could  make  no  laws, 
and  impose  no  new  burdens  ai>on  the 
people.  They  lived  without  pomp  or  reti- 
nue, unless  their  own  fortunes  enabled  thcin 
to  do  It;  for  the  revenues  of  their  office 
consisted  in  voluntary  presents  from  the 
people.    Tliclr  administration  contlnael 
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fmm  tbednkb  of  Jotbuk  till  tbe  b^lnnliig 
of  the  reign  of  BmU. 

JDDOnfBlfT  (fmgememt:  Fr.\  In  Law. 
the  lenteDce  or  doom  prononneed  In  uaj 
enue,  dTll  or  criminal,  by  the  Jndge  or 
eonrt  bj  whieh  it  l«  toled.  Jndgmenta  are 
either  imterloetdorift  that  fa,  glren  In  the 
middle  of  a  eaaae  on  aome  intermediate 
point,  or  AimZ,  ao  as  to  pnt  an  end  to  tbe 

aecion. In  MeCapbXBles,  a  facnlty  of  the 

aoQl,  by  which  It  eomparea  Ideaa,  and  per- 
eefres  their  agreement  or  diaagreement. 

JUDfCIUM  DB'I  (the  Judgment  of  God  : 
LaL\  a  term  formerly  naed  to  eapreaa  all 
extraordinary  triala  regarding  aeeoaatlona 
which  were  Ineapable  of  proof  or  dlaproof 
by  ordinary  meana :  anch  as  tboae  of  anna, 
ordeala,  ke.  It  waa  anppoaed  that  God 
woald,  in  anch  eaaes,  apecially  Interfere 
to  clear  the  innocent  and  confbund  the 
gnilty. 

JU'GULAR  PINS  {jumiltan,  the  throat. 
LaLit  in  Ichthyology,  when  the  rentral  Una 
are  placed  on  the  throat  before  the  pectoral 
Una  they  are  called  Jugular,  as  la*  the  cod 
and  whiting. 

JU'GDLAR  yElNB  (aame  deriv.\  In  Anar 
tomy,  Teina  which  run  from  the  head  down 
the  aidee  of  the  neck,  and  are  divided, 
from  their  altnatlon.  Into  eacUnuU  or  anper- 
flclal.  and  inienial  or  deep-aeated.  By  their 
union  with  the  nbelavian  rein,  they  form 
the  anperlor  tuena  cava,  which  enda  in  tbe 
anperlor  portion  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

JU'JUBB  {FrX  a  taalfnlrled  fmit  of  the 
plum  kind,  about  tbe  size  and  abape  of  an 
ollre.  the  produce  of  the  Bhamniu  ZUyphut 
of  LinnBua,  Jujubea,  when  In  perfection, 
hare  an  agreeable  sweet  taate;  In  tbe 
southern  parti  of  Europe,  where  they  are 
common,  they  constitute  an  article  of  food 
In  their  f  reah  atate ;  but  they  are  medicinal 
when  half  dried. 

JU'LIAN  PB'RIOD,  in  Chronology,  a  re- 
volution of  7060  yeara ;  which  arises  from 
multlplrlng  M,10,  and  IS— that  la,  the  solar 
cycle,  the  lytnar  cycle,  and  the  cycle  of  in- 
dlctlon— Into  one  another.  This  period  is 
of  great  use,  as  the  standard  and  general 
receptacle  of  all  other  epoctaaa,  periods,  and 
cycles ;  and  had  historians  remarked  the 
number  of  eacii  cycle  corresponding  to  each 
year,  there  could  have  been  no  dispute 
about  the  time  of  any  action  or  event  in 
past  agea.— When  the  Christian  era  com- 
menced, 4,713  years  of  the  Julian  period 
wore  elapsed ;  4,718,  therefore,  being  added 
to  the  rear  of  our  Lord,  will  give  the  year 
of  tbe  Julian  period.  When  the  eorreapond- 
Ing  year  of  the  Julian  period  Is  required  for 
any  year  before  Christ,  subtract  the  year 
before  Chriat  from  4,714.  and  the  remainder 
la  the  required  number. 

JULY',  the  seventh  month  of  tbe  year. 
It  was  the  fifth  month  of  the  old  Roman 
7Mi'»  ftnd  waa  known  at  first  by  the  name 
of  (iuintilU,  It  received  the  name  of  July 
In  compliment  to  Julius  Cesar,  who  re- 
formed the  calendar,  placing  this  month,  aa 
» »•  at  present,  the  seventh  in  order. 

JUNOA'CBiB  ijwneua,  a  rush,  Lat.\  anat. 
order  of  herbs,  Including  the  common 
rashes. 


JU9B,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year,  and 
that  In  wbidi  is  the  aummer  solstice:  It  waa 
the  fourth  month  of  the  old  Roman  year, 
but  tbe  sixth  of  the  year  as  refbnned  by 
Jullua  Geaar.  Some  suppose  It  received  Its 
name  in  honour  of  Junius  Bmtns. 

JVNIPBBrTRBB  (imipenu  :  LatO,  the 
Juiripenu  eommtmU,  the  berries  of  which 
are  considered  as  stomachic,  carminative, 
and  dinreif c   The  oil  obtained  from  them 

Is  employed  to  flavour  Hollands  gin. 

Juttlpinu  'Babtna,  or  savin.  Is  a  powerful 
and  active  medldne:  but  Its  heating  quall- 
tlea  render  It  hurtful,  unless  used  with  the 

greatest  caution. Junlfenu  Bemntdiana 

is  the  pencil  cedar,  a  tree  growing  at  the 

Bermndaa. Juntpenu  VtrfftnUma,  thered 

cedar  of  North  America,  yields  a  rubefacient 
oil.  The  Junipers  belong  to  the  order  of 
Conl/ercB. 

JUTITER,  In  Astronomr,  the  largest  of 
the  planets,  and  tbe  most  brilliant,  except- 
ing venus.  Jupiter  revolves  about  the  sun 
at  the  distance  of  490  millions  of  miles  fh)m 
that  body,  snd  his  periodical  revolution  Is 
estimated  at  4,839  days  14  hours  S  mln.  8l 
sees.,  or  about  twelve  of  our  years.  HIa 
I  mean  diameter  la  87,000  miles,  hia  bulk  1,900 
>  times  greater  than  that  of  our  globe,  and 
,  tbe  length  of  his  day  and  night  ta  equal  to 
;  somewhat  less  than  ten  of  our  hours.  It 
'  has  therefore  been  calculated  that  this 
!  planet  morea  In  Its  orbit  at  the  rate  of 
98,000  miles  In  an  hour ;  its  equatorial  parts, 
therefore,  are  carried  round  20  times  faster 
than  the  similar  partsof  our  earth.  Jupiter 
is  surrounded  with  what  are  called  by  us 
his  cones  or  belts,  but  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  clouds.  His  axis  is  so  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  bis  orbit  that 
be  has  little  change  of  seasons,  the  obliquity 
being  only  l^  18'  y  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
present  century,  and  it  undergoes  a  diminu- 
tion of  about  the  fourth  of  a  second  in  a 
year.  The  difference  in  the  length  of  his 
polar  and  equatorial  diameters  is  equal  to 
about  8.000  miles,  the  former  being  to  the 
latter  as  14  to  15.  Thia  Is  evidently  occa- 
sioned by  the  quick  motion  round  his  axis. 
His  density  is  very  nearly  the  same  aa  that 
of  the  sun,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth.  Four  satellites  re- 
volve about  Jupiter ;  they  are  frequently 
eclipsed  in  the  shadow  of  their  primary,  or  < 
hidden  behind  his  body ;  and  the  great  use  i 
made  of  these  eclipses  by  geographers  and  i 
navlaators  has  occaaloned  them  to  be  very 
carefully  observed. 

JCRISCOlfSUL'T  {JvrU  con«uI»u«,  Skilled 
in  the  law :  La<.),a  class  of  Roman  lawyers, 
denoted  by  the  abbreviation  ictiu;  they 
very  probably  confined  themselves  to  the 
giving  of  optniona 

JURISDICTION  (JurUdietto:  Lot),  fn  Its 
most  general  sense,  the  power  to  make,  de- 
clare, or  apply  tbe  law:  when  confined  to 
judiciary  department.  It  is  what  we  deno- 
minate the  fudieUU  power,  the  right  of  ad- 
ministering Justice  through  the  laws. 

JURISPRU'DBNCB  (jvris^prudmHa : 
Lot.),  the  science  concerned  with  the  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  laws,  excluding 
from  this  term  the  laws  of  God,  the  niles  of 
morality,  and  those  general  expressions  of 
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fact  which  are  onlj  laws  in  a  metaphorical 
or  flgaratlve  aenfle.  A  law  properly  ao 
called  la  a  command  given  by  political 
BoperiorB  to  political  inferiors,  obliging  the 
latter  to  pursue  a  certain  course  of  conduct. 
General  or  comparative  Jurisprudence,  tbc 
philoaophf  of  positive  law.  Is  to  be  distin- 
guished on  the  one  band  from  national  or 
particular  jurisprudence,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  science  of  legislation,  being  con- 
cerned with  the  principles  on  which  the 
syatems  of  law  In  civilized  communities  are 
built,  and  with  the  notions  and  distinctions 
common  to  such  systems. 

JU'RY  (jtartt  sworn :  Fr.\  in  Law,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  sworn  to  decide 
justly  on  the  matter  before  them.  The 
origin  of  the  trial  by  jury  has  been  traced 
back  to  a  very  early  period  in  British  blft- 
tory,  and  seems,  Indeed,  in  some  form,  to 
have  been  used  from  the  earliest  tim6s. 
The  constitution  of  England,  In  committing 
the  adminiatration  of  justice  to  the  hands 
of  juries,  haa  subjected  them  to  no  re- 
straint that  can  prevent  the  free  discharge 
of  their  duty.  All  questions  of  fact  are 
submitted  to  the  jury,  questions  of  law 
being  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  court. 
A  juror,  in  giving  his  verdict,  is  to  be  go- 
verned by  nothing  but  his  own  opinion. 
The  jury  may  find,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, a  aveeieU  verdict— that  is,  one  in 
which  the  nets  of  the  case  are  specially 
stated,  and  which  leaves  It  to  the  court  to 
iU>ply  the  law ;  or  they  may  find  a  general 
verdict,  subject  to  a  special  case,  as  to  a 
point  01  law.  Juries  are  of  several  kinds ; 
among  these,  there  are,  in  the  polity  of 
Britain,  grand  and  p«(4r  juries  In  criminal 
cases,  and  eownum  and  »p4Cial  juries  in 

clviL The  Grand  Jury  consists  of  a  body 

of  men  of  some  consideration  In  their 
county :  they  are  summoned  by  the  sheriff 
for  every  session  of  the  peace,  every  com- 
m  1  ssion  of  oyer  and  term  Iner,  and  of  general 
gaol  delivery ;  and  to  them  all  Indictments 
are  preferred.  The  grand  jury  must  consist 
of  twelve  persons  at  least,  and  not  more 
than  twenty-three ;  that  twelve  may  be  a 
majority.  The  members  are  instructed  in 
the  articles  of  their  enquiry,  by  the  judge  or 
justice  who  presides  on  the  bench.  They 
then  withdraw,  to  sit  and  receive  indict- 
ments ;  and  they  are  only  to  bear  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution :  for  the  find* 
ing  an  indictment  is  merely  in  the  nature 
of  an  enquiry  or  accusation,  which  is  after- 
wards to  be  tried  and  determined :  and  the 
grand  jnry  are  only  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  there  be  sufficient  cause  to  call  upon 
the  party  to  answer  It.  Formerly,  the 
grand  jury  used  to  endorse  their  decision 
upon  the  indictment.  In  Latin ;  but  now, 
they  write  upon  an  Indictment  which  they 
reject,  either  the  words  '  Not  a  true  bill,' or 
'  Not  found,'  and  upon  one  of  the  truth  of 

which  they  are  satisfied, '  A  true  bill' 

The  PutU  or  Petty  Jury  consists  of  twelve 
1>erBOB8,  and  no  more :  It  Is  for  the  trial  of 
all  criminal  offences,  and  of  all  issues  of 
fact  in  civil  eases  of  the  common  law.  The 
qnallfleations  of  petty  jurors  do  not  differ, 

frenerally,  from  those  necessary  for  grand 
urors:    their  duties  being    equally   im- 


portant, and  demanding  equal  Intelligenoe. 

A  Special  Jury  Is  composed  of  persons 

of  a  higher  rank,  such  as  merchants^ 
bankers,  and  landowners.  They  are  sum- 
moned only  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the 
parties.  When  the  cause  Is  called  for  trial, 
if  all  the  jurors  do  not  appear,  or  if  any 
of  them  are  justly  objected  to  and  set 
aside,  either  party  may  pray  a  tales.  That  is, 
the  deflciency  may  be  supplied  from  among 
the  bystanders,  having  suitable  qualillca- 
tions :  which  is  called  taking  jurors  de 
taWnu  evreumetantiibua  (from  similar  men 
among  the  bystanders):  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, the  persons  thus  selected  are 
called  taluTMn.  Formerly,  questions  of 
fact  could  not  be  decided  in  the  Gourt  of 
Cliancery  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
jury,  but  by  recent  Acts  of  Parliament 
juries  may  now  be  summoned  and  questions 
of  fact  tried  by  a  judge  of  that  court  In  the 
same  way  as  in  a  court  of  common  law. 

JU'RT-MAST.  a  temporary  or  occasional 
mast,  used  In  the  place  of  the  foremast  or 
mainmast,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  a 
storm. 

JUS  DIVI'NTTH  (divine  Uw),  that  law 

which  is  made  known  by  a  revelation. 

Jus  GKKTiUJf,  the  law  of  nations,  or  the 
laws  established  between  different  king- 
doms and  states,  in  relation  to  each  other. 
— Jus  H.JBKSDITATI8,  the  right  or  law  of 

Inheritance. Jus  PAT&OKATifs,  in   the 

canon  law,  the  rig^t  of  presenting  to  a 
benefice ;  or  a  kind  of  commission  granted 
by  the  bishop  to  enquire  who  is  the  rightful 
patron  of  a  church. — Jus  PossBSSioiris, 
the  right  of  seisin  or  possession,  asjtM  pro- 
prietatia  is  the  right  of  ownership  of  lands, 

Ac. Jus  iHAGUtuv,  in  Antiquity,  the 

right  of  using  pictures  and  statues,  similar 
to  the  modem  right  of  bearing  coats  of 
arms:  it  was  allowed  to  none  but  those 
whose  ancestors  or  themseltes  had  borne 
some  curule  office. — Jus  Quibitium,  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  Roman  citizenship. 
This  was  also  called  jtu  eioile  and  Jxta 
urbanum. 

JU8T10B  (justUia :  Lot.)  is  either  distri- 
butive or  commutative.  Distributive  justice 
belongs  to  magistrates  or  rulers ;  and  con- 
sists in  dispensing  to  every  man  that  which 
the  laws  and  the  principles  of  equity  re- 
quire. Oommviative  justice  consists  In  fair 
dealing  in  trade,  and  other  mutual  inter- 
course between  man  and  man. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE,  a  magistrate, 
appointed  by  royal  commission  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  county  or  borough  In  which 
be  resides.  On  the  commission  of  grave 
offences  the  preliminary  enquiry  is  usually 
made  before  a  justice ;  who  may  either  dis- 
miss the  person  charged  or  commit  him  for 
triaL  Many  statutes  have  empowered  jus- 
tices to  act  judicially  in  numerous  minor 
matters.  The  court  of  quarter  sessions  In 
counties  and  boroughs  Is  composed  of  the 
justices  In  the  commission  of  the  peace. 

J USTI'CIARY,  or  C!OUBT  OF  JUBTICIABT, 

in  Scotland,  a  court  of  supreme  jurlsdlcttun 
in  all  criminal  cases.    No  appeal  is  com- 
petent to  the  House  of  Lords  from  this 
court. 
JUSTIFICATION(itt«eit«.  just :  and/uto, 
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I  make :  Lai.),  In  Law,  the  showing  good 
reason.  In  a  court,  why  one  has  done  that 
for  nrhtch  he  is  called  to  answer.  Pleaa  in 
Hutification  must  set  forth  some  special 
matter :  thus,  on  being  sued  for  a  trespass, 
a  person  may  Justlf  j  It  by  proving  that  the 
land  is  his  own  freehold ;  that  he  entered  a 
bouse  lu  order  to  apprehend  a  felon,  or,  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant,  to  levy  a  forfeiture,  or 
In  order  to  take  a  distress. 
JCTB,  a  fibre  largely  imported  into  this 


country  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture,  la 
obtained  from  the  Inner  bark  of  an  East 
Indian  tree,  the  CorchortucapaiUariit,  which 
lielongs,  like  our  lime  tree,  to  the  nat,  order 
TiUaeecB. 

JUTES,  tlie  people  of  Jutland,  some  of 
whom.  It    is    traditionally    said,    formed 
colonies  in  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  j 
under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  landed  in  the  • 
Isle  of  Thanet  iu  a.d.  449. 


K 


K,  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Is 
usually  denominated  a  guttural,  but  it  is 
more  properly  a  palatdl,  being  formed  by 
pressing  the  root  of  the  tongue  against  the 
upi)er  part  of  the  mouth,  with  a  depression 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  opening  of  the  teeth. 
It  has  the  hard  sound  of  e  before  e  and  i, 
where,  according  to  the  English  analogy,  e 
would  be  soft,  as  in  the  words  kept  and 
king ;  it  is  seldom  found  at  the  end  of  words 
except  iu  monosyllables,  as  clock,  back,  &c. ; 
being  generally  omitted  where  it  was  for- 
merly used,  as  in  music,  ptiJbUe,  &c.  It  is 
introduced  between  a  vowel  and  the  silent 
e  flnal,  as  choke,  broke.  Sec  Before  n  the  k 
is  silent,  as  in  knife,  knee.  It  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  kappa,  and  was  very  little 
used  among  the  Latins,  perhaps  never  but 
in  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek  language. 
It  was  often  employed  by  the  Romans,  in- 
stead of  e,  as  an  abbreviation  :  thus  K.  T. 
for  capite  Unuiu.  We  use  it  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  Knight ;  as  K.O.B.  Knight  Comman- 
der of  iM  Bath.  As  a  numeral  the  Romans 
used  it  for  260,  and,  with  a  stroke  over  it, 
for  aso.ooa 

KAABA.the  name  given  byMahommedans 
to  the  holy  house  at  Mecca,  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  originally  built  by  angels  in 
Paradise.  In  its  wall  Is  a  black  stone,  pro- 
bably of  meteoric  origin,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
from  Paradise,  and  to  this  great  respect  Is 
paid. 

KALEI'DOSGOPE  (kaloB,  beautiful ;  eidos, 
form ;  and  aJcopeo,  I  examined :  Or.),  an 
optical  instrument  for  presenting  to  the  eye 
an  ever-varying  succession  of  splendid 
tints  and  symmetrical  forma.  It  was  In- 
vented by  Sir  D.  Brewster ;  and  is  chiefly 
used  by  calico-printers,  potters,  and  carpet- 
manufacturers,  who  are  thus  supplied  with 
an  endless  variety  of  patterns.  It  is  now 
sold  as  a  common  toy.  It  consists  of  a 
tube,  containing  two  reflecting  surf^cesl  n- 
cltnt^  to  each  other  at  any  angle  which  is 
an  aliquot  part  of  seoo.  The  eye-glass  placed 
immediately  against  one  end  of  the  mirrors, 
as  well  as  another  glass  similarly  situated  at 
their  other  end,  are  of  common  transparent 
glass ;  the  tube  Is  continued  a  little  beyond 
this  second  glass,  and,  at  its  termination  I 
is  closed  by  a  ground  glass,  which  can  be 
"Mt  on  And  nff.    In  the  vacant  spsce  thus 


formed  are  placed  beiuls,  pieces  of  coloured 
glass,  and  other  small  bright  objects ;  and  i 
the  changes  produced  In  their  positions  by  ' 
turning  the  tube  give  rise  to  the  different 
flgures. 

KA'LI  (the  ashes  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances :  Arab.),  the  SeUaola  KaH,  or  glass- 
wort,  a  shore  plant,  from  which  the  alkali 
of  commerce  was  formerly  procured  by 
burning. 

KALntflA,  in  Botany,  a  beautiful  North 
American  genus  of  shrubs,  called  laurel, 
ivy-bush,  callco-bnsh,  ftc,  having  cup- 
shaped  flowers,  of  a  fine  rose  or  purple 
colour,  disposed  In  large  corymbs.  It  Is 
naturally  allied  to  Rhododendron.  The  wood 
is  very  hard,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish, 
and  resembles  box. 

KAMPTU'LICON,  a  compound  of  gutta- 
percha,  caoutchouc,  and  ground  cork.  In- 
timately mixed  and  subjected  to  great 
pressure.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  covering 
floors,  for  which  purpose  it  possesses  the 
advantages  of  being  unaffected  by  damp, 
being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  a  dcad- 
encr  uf  sound. 

KAM'SIN,  the  name  given  to  a  hot  and 
dry  southerly  wind,  common  In  Egypt  and 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  which  prevails  more 
or  less  for  flf ty  days.  On  the  approach  of 
this  wind  the  sky  becomes  dark  and  heavy, 
the  air  grey  and  thick,  and  fllled  with  a 
dust  so  subtle  that  It  penetrates  every- 
where. It  Is  not  remarkably  hot  at  flrst, 
but  its  temperature  increases  the  longer  it 
continues,  and  while  it  lasts  causes  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  which,  when  at  its  high- 
est pitch,  sometimes  ends  in  suffocation. 

KANGAROO',  the  name  of  some  Anstra> 
llan  anlmala  belonging  to  tbe  genua 
Maeropna.  The  limbs  are  strangely  dispro- 
portioned,  the  fore  legs  being  small  and 
short,  whilst  the  hinder  are  long  and  power- 
ful. The  largest  species.  M.  Major,  Is  four 
or  five  feet  In  length,  with  a  tail  three  feet ; 
its  usual  position  is  standing  on  Its  bind 
feet.  Its  fore  feet  being  employed  like  a  pair 
of  hands.  It  lives  on  vegetables,  and,  in- 
stead  of  walking,  takes  leaps  of  about  flf- 
teen  feet.  It  is  furnished,  like  the  opossum, 
with  a  pouch  In  the  abdomen,  which  is  a 
receptacle  for  Its  young,  and  is  resorted  to 
after  they  become  strong  for  the  sake  of 
warmth  and  protection.     They  use.theh 
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tails  and  hinder  feet  as  weapons  of  de- 
fence. When  they  are  porsued  and  over- 
taken hy  dogs  they  turn,  and,  setelng  them 
with  their  fore  feet,  strike  them  violently 
with  their  hinder  limbs,  thereby  often  de- 
stroying them.  The  flesh  of  these  animals 
is  sidd  to  be  nntritious  and  savoury,  some- 
what resembling  mutton. 

KANTIAN  PHILOS'OPHT,  called  also 
Critieal  PhUosophv,  a  system  Invented  by 
Kant,  professor  of  philosophy  In  the  uni- 
versity of  Ktfnlgsberg,  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century.  He  divides  the 
speculative  portion  of  our  nature  into  throe 
provinces,  Mfwe,  understMnding,  and  reason. 
Our  senses  toll  us  only  what  things  appear 
to  be,  not  what  they  are  or  are  not.  Expe- 
rience requires  time  and  spaceu  The  truth 
of  the  fundamental  axioms  of  geometry 
rests  on  our  intuitions  of  space,  in  Its  three 
dimensions-intuitions  not  derived  from 
sense,  but  the  ground  of  all  our  experience. 
The  understanding  combines  and  classifies 
the  materials  yielded  by  sense ;  and  its  ope- 
rations are  generalized  into  four  categories : 
quantity,  including  unity,  multeity,  and 
totality  ;  quality,  divided  into  reality,  nega- 
tion, and  liraiuition ;  relation,  that  Is,  sub- 
stan^-e  and  accident,  cause  and  effect,  action 
and  reaction ;  and  modoZi^,  subdivided  Into 
possibility,  existence,  and  necessity.  These 
are  the  moulds  in  which  the  rude  material 
Is  shaped  into  conception,  and  becomes 
knowledge.  The  categories  are  the  subject- 
matter  of  logic  Reason  consists  In  the 
power  of  forming  ideas,  which  regulate, 
but  can  never  constitute,  science.  The 
reason  strives  perpetually  after  the  exist- 
ence of  Ood,  Immortality,  &c,  but  it  can 
decide  nothing  about  them.  The  moral 
faeuUy,  or  practical  reason,  supplies  the  de- 
ficiencies of  speculative  reason;  but  it 
determines  not  what  is,  but  what  ought  to 
be :  the  speculative  reason  gives  the  form 
of  our  knowledge,  the  practical  prescribes 
the  form  of  our  aetUm.  Obligation  is  not 
merely  a  feeling :  it  is  a  pure  form,  under 
which  the  reason  is  obliged  to  regard  hu- 
man conduct.  The  personality  of  man, 
which  lies  at  the  ground  of  speculative 
knowledge,  becomes,  in  relation  to  action, 
freedom  of  the  wilL  The  only  valid  founda- 
tions of  belief  in  God,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  a  future  state,  in  which  the 
demands  of  the  practical  reason  shall  be 
realized,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  our  moral 
nature. 

KA'OLIN,  the  Chinese  name  for  porce- 
lain clay,  which  consists  essentially  of  silica 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  alumina,  and  is 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fel- 
spar of  granitic  rocks.  It  Is  found  in  vast 
quantities  in  ComwaU. 

KARTHOLITE  (karphos,  any  small  dry 
body— a  fruit ;  and  lithoa,  a  stone :  Or.),  a 
mineral,  of  a  fibrous  structure  and  a  yellow 
colour.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  manganese. 

KARROO,  the  name  given  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  large  tracts  of  ground  com- 
posed of  sand  mixed  with  clay  containing 
particles  of  iron,  which  give  it  a  yellow 
colour.  The  Great  Karroo.  In  the  middle  of 
the  colony,  Is  a  tract  nearly  aoo  miles  long 


by  from  80  to  lOO  miles  broad,  and  having 
an  elevation  of  3,000  feet. 

KAY  AGS,  an  armed  Turkish  constable. 

KAWA  or  AVA,  the  native  name  of  a 
plant  (Maeropiper  methyatieum),  nat.  ord. 
Piperaeea,  grown  in  Polynesia  for  the  sake 
of  its  juice,  from  which  is  prepared  an  in- 
tox  Icating  beverage,  having  peculiar  effects. 
'  The  taste  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  produc- 
ing a  glow  in  the  stomach.  It  induces  a 
sort  of  intoxication  widely  different  from 
thef  orm  that  alcoholic  inebriation  assumes. 
Men  under  the  influence  of  Kawa  neither 
stagger  about,  nor  speak  thick  and  loud 
A  sort  of  shiver  affects  the  whole  frame, 
the  gait  becomes  listless  and  slow,  but  they 
never  lose  consciousness.  At  last  great 
weakness  is  felt  in  all  the  joints ;  headache 
and  an  irresistible  Inclination  to  sleep  In- 
tervene, and  a  state  of  complete  repose 
becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  Inveterate 
drinkers  are  haggard  and  melancholy,  their 
eyes  are  sunken,  their  teeth  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  the  skin  dry  and  c)iop]>ed, 
and  the  body  covered  with  bt>lls.*—  Voyage 
of  the  Navara.  In  preparing  the  beverage 
the  root  is  chewed  in  the  mouth,  and  when 
changed  into  little  cones  held  together  by 
saliva  they  are  mingled  with  water  in  a 
wooden  vessel  and  gently  squeezed  by  the 
hand.  It  is  drunk  out  of  the  half  of  a 
cocoa-nut  shell.  Chemists  have  discovered 
a  peculiar  alkaloid  in  the  root,  which  has 
been  named  Kawaine. 

KECK'LIKG,  among  seamen,  winding  or 
twining  small  ropes  about  a  cable  or  bolt- 
rope,  to  save  them  from  galling. 

KEDGB  or  KEDG'ER  {kaghe,  a  small  ves- 
sel :  DuL),  a  small  anchor  used  to  keep  a 
ship  steady  when  riding  In  a  harbour  or 

river. Ksnoiiro,  furling  the  sails,  and 

letting  a  ship  drift  with  the  tide,  when  the 
wind  is  contrary  to  It. 

KEEL  {koHos,  hollow,  a  term  specially 
applied  to  ships :  Or.),  the  lowest  piece  of 
timber  in  a  ship,  running  her  whole  length 
from  the  lower  part  of  her  stem  to  the 
lower  part  of  her  stem-post,  and  support- 
ing the  whole  frame.  Sometimes  a  second 
keel,  or  false  keel,  as  It  is  called,  is  put 
under  the  first. —  Kbel  or  Carina,  in 
Botany,  the  lower  part  of  a  papilionaceous 
corolla,  enclosing  the  stamens  and  pistil. 
It  consists  of  two  petals  more  or  less  united 
into  a  form  which  has  suggested  its  name. 

A  leaf  is  said  to  be  keeled  when  it  has  a 

longitudinal  prominence  on  the  back. 

KEEL'-HAULING,  among  seamen,  a  pu- 
nishment formerly  inflicted  on  offenders  at 
sea,  by  letting  them  down  from  the  yard- 
arm  with  ropes,  and  drawing  them  under 
the  keel  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

KEEL'AGE.  the  duty  paid  by  a  ship  on 
coming  into  port. 

KEEL'SON  or  KEL'SON,  In  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, the  inside  keel ;  a  principal  timber 
in  a  ship,  laid  withinside  across  all  the  tim- 
bers over  the  keel,  and  fastened  with  long 
bolts,  so  as  to  form  the  interior  or  counter- 
part of  the  keel. 

KEEP  ikepan,  to  keep:  Ang.  Sax.),  n 
strong  tower  in  old  castles,  into  which  the 
besieged  retreated  in  cases  of  extremity 
It  is  also  called  the  dmijon  or  dungeon. 
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KEBP'ER  (same  deriv.),  a  title  given  to 
rarions  official  persoiis,  as,  the  keeper  ofUie 
ffreat  seal,  a  lord  by  his  office,  and  one  of 
tbe  privy  council,  through  whose  hands 
pass  all  charters,  commissions,  and  grants 
of  the  sovereign  under  the  great  seal ;  the 
keeper  o/the  privy  seal,  through  whose  hands 
pass  all  charters,  Ac,  before  they  come  to 
Che  great  seat  There  are  also  other  official 
persons  bearing  the  title  of  ke^er. 

KEBP'ING  (same  dtriv.),  a  term  used  In 
various  brauches  of  ibeflne  arts,  to  denote 
the  just  proportion  and  relation   of  the 

various  parts. In  Painting,  It  signifies 

the  iiecnilar  management  of  colouring  and 
chiaro  oscuro,  so  as  to  produce  a  proper  de- 
gree of  rllievo  In  different  objects,  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  position  and  Import- 
ance. If  the  lights,  shadows,  and  half-tints 
be  not  In  proper  keeping,  that  Is,  In  their 
exact  relative  proportion  of  depths,  no  ro- 
tundity can  be  effected ;  and  without  due 
opposition  of  light,  shade,  and  colours,  no 
apparent  separation  of  objects  can  Utke 
place. 

KELP,  the  calcined  ashes  of  marine  plants 
from  which  soda  was  formerly  obtained. 
Since  the  alkali  required  for  manufacturing 
purposes  can  now  be  obtained  more  cheaply 
from  common  salt,  searweed  is  consumed 
as  manure,  except  what  is  required  for  the 
obtaining  of  iodine. 

KBP'LBa'S  LAWS,  in  Astronomy,  those 
laws  which  govern  the  planetary  motions. 
They  were  first  discovered  and  demon- 
strated by  Kepler,  and  are  three  in  num- 
ber :— 1.  The  planets  describe  ellipses,  each 
of  which  has  one  of  its  foci  In  the  sun.  2. 
Every  planet  moves,  so  that  the  line  drawn 
from  it  to  the  sun  describes  about  the  sun 
areas  proportional  to  the  times.  8.  Tbe 
squares  of  the  times  of  the  revolutions  of 
the  pUnets  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean 
distances  from  the  sun. 

KEIl'MEB  (a  little  worm  :  Arab.),  species 
of  the  genus  Coccus  of  entomologists, 
found  in  the  excrescences  of  oak>trees, 
growing  In  the  south  of  Burope.  It  is  an 
article  extensively  used  in  dyeing,  and  is 
Inferior  to  nothing  but  cochineal  as  a  means 
of  producing  scarlet.  Kemus-grains,  as 
they  are  called,  are  the  dried  bodies  of  the 
female  insects  of  the  species  Ck)ceus  Jlicis, 
which  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Quercus 
Ilex,  or  prickly  oak.  It  was  formerly  called 
Vermicultis,  whence  the  French  vermiUUnL 
Kernies  has  been  employed  from  time  im- 
memorial in  India  to  dye  silk ;  and  was  also 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  the  same  purpose ;  but  since  the  intro- 
duction of  cochineal,  it  has  become  au 
object  of  comparatively  trifling  importance. 

Kbombs  Mimbsal,  a  name  given,  on 

account  of  its  red  colour,  to  the  sulphuret 
of  antimony. 

KES'TREL.  the  Faleo  Jinnuneulus,  a 
British  bird  with  yellow  legs,  a  brown 
imrk,  a  spotted  breast,  and  a  rounded  tail, 
l>road  towards  the  end.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon,  and  ver>'  bold.  It  builds 
in  hollow  oaks,  and  feeds  on  quails  and 
other  small  birds. 

KETCH  {eaicehio :  rtaL),  a  vessel  with  a 
main  and  mlzen  mast,  usually  from  1(X)  to 


250  tons  burden.  Ketches  are  generally 
used  as  yachts,  or  as  bomb-vessels;  the 
latter,  whfcb  are  built  remarkably  strong, 
are  furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  a  vigorous  bombard- 
ment. 

KBTCHT  P  or  OATS'UP,  a  sauce  prepared 
from  mushrooms. 

KEY  {ccsge:  Sax.),  In  Architecture,  a 
piece  of  wood  let  Into  the  back  of  another 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  grain,  to  pre* 
vent  warping. In  Music,  the  funda- 
mental note  or  tone,  to  which  the  wholo 
piece  is  accommodated,  and  in  which  it 
usually  begins  and  always  ends.  There 
are  but  two  species  of  keys :  one  of  the 
major  and  one  of  the  minor  mode,  all  the 
keys  in  which  we  employ  sharps  of  Bats 
being  deduced  from  the  natural  keys  of  C 
major  and  A  minor,  of  which  they  are  mere 
transpositions. — The  keys  of  an  organ  or 
pianoforte  are  moveable  projecting  levers, 
made  of  ivory  or  wood,  so  placed  as  conve- 
niently to  receive  the  fingers  of  the  per- 
former, by  which  the  mechanism  is  set  in 
motion,  and  the  sounds  produced.  The 
whole  together  form  the  keyboard  or  idavier. 

KE7'-ST0NE.  in  Architecture,  the  last 
or  middle  stone  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
arch  or  vault. 

KHA'LIF.    [SeeOALlPH.] 

KHAK,  an  Asiatic  governor.  In  the  north 
of  Asia,  this  title  expresses  the  full  regal 
dignity ;  but  there  are  also  khans  of  pro- 
vinces, cities.  Sec Kkasi,  a  word  used 

by  us  to  signify  an  eastern  earavansera,  in 
which  travellers  receive  a  gratuitous  lodg- 
ing for  one  night. 

KIIXNAPPING  (Mnd,  a  child  :  Dut;  and 
nap  or  nab),  the  forcible  seizing  and  taking 
away  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  order  to 
cany  them  abroad.  The  offence  is  felony. 
Masters  of  vessels  leaving  any  of  their  men 
in  other  countries  against  their  will  are 
punishable.  The  taking  away  or  detaining 
any  child  under  ten  years  of  age,  with 
Intent  to  deprive  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  the  possession  of  snch  child,  or  with 
intent  to  steal  any  article  on  its  person,  is 
punishable  with  penal  servitude  of  not 
more  than  seven  nor  less  than  three  years, 
or  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  not  more  than  two  years ;  and 
also,  if  a  male,  with  a  whipping,  tf  the  court 
think  fit. 

KIiyNBT-BBAN,  a  garden  pulse,  so 
named  from  Its  resembling  a  kidney  in 
shape;  it  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  the 
pistil  of  which  becomes  a  long  pod,  that  is 
eaten  before  the  seeds  are  fully  formed. 
There  are  several  species  belonging  to  the 
leguminous  genus  PJiaseolus. 

KID'NETS,  In  Anatomy,  two  oblong  flat- 
tened glands,  the  office  of  which  is  to  se- 
parate the  urine  from  the  blood.  One  of 
them  lies  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  of  the  back-bone.  At  tbe  middle  of  each 
kidney,  whore  the  blood-vessels  enter.  Is  a 
large  membranous  bag,  which  diminishes 
like  a  funnel,  and  forms  a  long  canal  (the 
ureter),  that  conveys  the  nrlae  from  the 
kidney  to  the  bladder. 

KIL'LAS,  a  provincial  name  for  the  clay- 
slate  rocks  of  Ck)mwalL 
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KILN  icyln:  Sax.),  a  large  furnace  or 
Btove,  used  for  heating,  drying,  or  burning : 
thus,  a  maU-kilnt  brick-kiln,  &c. 

KIL'OGRAMME  or  KIL'OGRAM  (eA^M. 
a  thousand:  €Hr.;  and  gramme),  one  thou- 
sand  French  grammes,  or  15,434  grains  troy. 
KIL'OLITRE  (fihUias,  a  thousand:  Or.; 
and  litre),  one  thousand  French  litres,  or 
61,028  cubic  inches. 

KIL'OMBTRE  (efts'Zios,  a  thousand :  Chr.; 
and  mitre),  one  thousand  French  mdtres, 
or  30,870t)ei  InchessiSSSO'B  feet. 
KINOOB,  Indian  brocade. 
KWe  icgnimg :  Box.),  in  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern History,  the  name  given  to  an  oflQccr 
who  exercises  the  supreme  functions  of 
political  goremment.  Kings  are  abaoluUi 
oionarchs,  when  they  possess  the  powers 
of  goremment  without  control,  or  the  en- 
tire sovereignty  over  a  nation :  and  limited 
monarchs,  when  their  power  is  restrained 
by  fixed  laws ;  hereditary,  when  they  bold 
the  powers  of  government  by  right  at  birth 
or  inheritance;  and  «Iectitw,  when  raised  to 
the  throne  by  election. The  English  mo- 
narch's power  Is  limited.  He  has  the  pre- 
rogative of  commanding  armies  and  equip- 
ping fleets ;  but  without  the  concurrence 
of  his  parliament  he  cannot  maintain  tliem. 
He  can  bestow  places  and  employments; 
but  without  his  parliament  he  cannot  pay 
the  salaries  attached  to  them.  He  can  de- 
clare war ;  but  without  his  parliament  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  carry  it  on.  'He 
can  do  no  wrong :'  since  his  ministers  are 
accountable  for  the  acts  they  advise.  The 
law  ascribes  to  a  king  of  England,  in  his 
politieal  capacity,  immortality,  for  'the 
king  never  dies ; '  and  on  his  decease,  which 
is  called  his  demise,  his  regal  dignity  is 
vested,  without  any  interregnum  or  inter- 
val, at  once  in  his  heir. 

KLN0-AT-ABH8,  in  Heraldry,  an  officer 
of  great  antiquity,  whose  business  is  to 
direct  the  heralds,  preside  at  their  chapters, 
and  have  the  jurisdiction  of  armoury.  In 
England  there  are  three  king»«t-arms, 
Oarter,  Clarendeux,  and  Norroy:  the  first 
la  called  prinefpai  king-atrorms,  the  other 
two provineial  klnos.  Norroy  officiates  north 
of  the  Trent.  There  are  also  Hon  klng-at- 
arms  for  Scotland,  and  Ulster  klng^at^rms 
for  Ireland. 

KING'DOM,  in  Natural  History,  a  general 
division  of  natural  objects,  as  the  animal, 
the  mineral,  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms. 
KINO'FISHEB.  [See  HAlxnrov.] 
KINGS,  Books  of,  two  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  because 
they  contain  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Jndah,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Solomon  down  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  for  the  space  of  nearly  six 
hundred  years. 

KING'S  BENCH  {Baneua  Begins),  so  called 
liecaase  the  king  used  formerly  to  sit  there 
in  person.  It  may  follow  the  person  of  the 
soveieign  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  but 
for  centuries  has  been  held  at  the  ancient 
royal  palace  of  Westminster.  It  is  the 
supreme  court  of  common  law  in  this  king- 
dom, consisting  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  four  puisne  or  Inferior  judges,  who  hear 
and  determine,  for  the  most  part,  all  pleas 


which  concern  the  crown.  The  jurisdiction 
of  this  court  is  very  extensive.  Its  justices 
are  sovereign  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
of  gaol  delivery,  and  of  eyre;  supreme 
conservators  of  the  peace;  and  coroners 
throughout  England,  some  provincial  juris- 
dictions excepted.  They  have  cognizance  of 
all  matters  of  a  criminal  and  public  nature, 
judicially  brought  before  them,  to  give  re- 
medy either  by  the  common  law  or  by  sta- 
tute ;  and  their  power  is  original  and  ordi- 
nary :  that  is,  after  the  king  has  appointed 
them,  they  do  not  derive  their  jurisdic- 
tion from  him,  but  from  the  law.  They 
can  take  any  cause  out  of  an  inferior  court, 
by  a  writ  of  certiorari,  and,  by  means  of  a 
prohibition,  can  restrain  all  other  courts 
from  proceeding,  where  they  exceed  or 
misuse  their  powers.  Whatever  crime  Is 
against  the  public  good,  though  It  does 
not  Injure  any  particular  person,  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  court ;  and  no  subject  can  suffer  any 
kind  of  unUwful  violence  or  injury  to  his 
person,  liberty,  or  possessions,  but  he  may 
here  have  a  proper  remedy,  not  only  by 
way  of  satisfaction  in  damages,  but  by  the 
exemplary  punishment  of  the  offender: 
for  this  court  is  considered  as  the  guardian 
of  the  morals  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
realm.  It  Is  in  the  discretion  of  this  court 
to  Inflict  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  punish- 
ment more  severe,  on  offenders.  It  may 
commit  to  any  prison  it  shall  think  proper ; 
and  the  law  allows  no  other  court  to  remove 
or  bail  persons  it  imprisons;  but  this  court 
may  grant  a  Kabeae-iBorpua  tc  relieve  per- 
sons imprisoned  by  any  other  authority  or 
means.  This  court  can  try  all  causes  capable 
of  coming  before  a  jury,  in  many  of  which 
the  sovereign  is  plaintiff.  There  Is  a  crown 
side,  or  erown  o0ce,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  all  criminal  causes,  from  treason  down 
to  the  most  trivial  breach  of  the  peace; 
and  apte  side,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
civil  causes. 

KINO'S  E'VIL,  in  Medicine,  a  scrofulous 
disease  usually  attended  with  suppurating 
tumours.  The  gift  of  curing  this  disease 
was  formerly  attributed  to  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England,  and  bad  its  origin  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  but  the 
practice  of  UntcMna  for  the  evil  (as  it  was 
termed)  has  been  discontinued  since  Queen 
Anne's  time. 

KIN'IC  ACID,  sometimes  called  einehonle 
acid,  is  obtained  from  the  cinchona  bark. 
It  forms  salts  called  kiruttea. 

KI'NO  (.Jnd.),  an  extract  obtained  from 
some  species  of  Pterocarpue,  leguminous 
trees  growing  In  Africa  and  the  Bast  Indies. 
The  host  kind  is  in  the  form  of  brilliant 
fragments  of  a  deep  brownish-red  colour. 
It  contains  tannin,  gum,  and  extractive 
matter,  and  is  highly  astringent. 

KI'OSK  (Turk.),  a  kind  of  suramer-honsQ 
or  open  pavilion,  with  a  tent-shnped  roof, 
and  supported  by  pillars.  Kioeka  have  been 
introduced  from  Turkey  and  Persia  into 
European  gardens,  which  they  greatly  em- 
bellish. 

KIP'PER,  a  term  applied  to  a  salmon 
when  unflt  to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time 
when  they  are  so  considered.    Kippere4 
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«ilnion  means  aalinon  ipUt  open,  salted  aiid 
dried  or  smoked. 

KIRK  (kirehe:  Oer.\  the  name  glren  in 
Scotland  to  the  cknrch.  as  a  balkltng,  and 
also  to  the  form  of  religion  established  In 
that  country. — KiaK-fissiovs,  an  in- 
ferior ecclesiastical  court  in  Beothmd,  con- 
sisting of  the  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons 
of  a  parish. 

KI  RSCH'WAfiSBR  (cheny-water :  Germ.), 
a  spirituous  liquor  obtained  by  fermenting 
and  distilling  bruised  rherrles,  called  kir- 
achen  In  tiennan.  It  often  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  prussie  acid,  derived 
from  the  bruised  kernels  of  the  fruit. 

KIT-OAT,  a  term  applied  to  a  portrait 
thrtre-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  body. 
The  word  originated  with  a  club  In  London. 
to  which  Addison  and  Steele  belonged,  and 
which  was  so  called  from  a  pastrycook 
named  Christopher  (Kit)  Oat,  who  served  it 
with  mutton-plos!  It  was  necessary  that 
the  pictures  which  decorated  the  room  in 
which  the  club  met  should  be  of  this  size, 
on  account  of  its  height.  Among  these 
were  the  portraits  of  the  members,  painted 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

KITS  «wto;  aax.\  a  bird  of  prey,  the 
Faloo  MUVU9,  remarkable  for  gliding 
tbrougli  the  air  without  often  moving  its 
wings.  Tbo  tall  is  forked,  which  distin- 
guisbes  it  from  all  other  British  birds  of 

(trey.— _KiTS,  a  playthingfor  boys*  consist- 
ng  of  a  slight  wooden  frame  covered  with 
paper,  and  constructed  so  as  to  rise  in  the 
air,  where,  by  the  aid  of  a  long  string,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  Dy  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
person  who  holds  it.  Romas  In  France,  and 
Dr.  Franklin  in  America,  first  used  a  kite 
for  Uie  purpose  of  raising  an  electrical 
conductor  into  the  air,  and  bringing  down 
atmospheric  electricity— a  very  dangerous 
experiment,  particularly  in  a  thunderstorm, 
and  fatal  to  one  experimentalist. 

KIWI-KIWI,  the  New  Zcalander's  name 
for  some  species  of  rare  birds  allied  to  the 
ostriches  and  belonging  to  the  genus 
Apteryx  of  naturalists.  They  have  long 
bills,  hair'llke  plumage,  and  wings  so  small 
that  they  appear  to  have  none  until  closely 
examined.  The  plumage  is  prized  as  an 
ornament  by  the  Maori  chiefs. 

KKEB'-PAJN,  in  Anatomy,  the  patdla,  a 
little  round  bone  placed  in  the  fore-imrt  of 
the  knee.  It  is  attached  by  a  ligament  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia.  It  protects 
the  joint  in  front  and  changes  the  direction 
of  the  tendons  which  descend  from  the 
thigh  to  be  Inserted  in  the  tibia. 

KMEB8  (otMo,  the  knee :  Sax,),  In  Naval 
Architecture,  pieces  of  timber  bowed  like 
a  knee,  which  bind  the  beams  and  side  tim- 
bers together.->-KxBS8,  in  Russia,  nobles 
of  the  first  class,  descended  from  the  for- 
mer ruling  families  of  particuhur  provinces 
In  the  Russian  empire. 

KNIGHT  (kneeht,  an  attendant :  Ger.),  a 
title  of  honour,  originally  bestowed  on 
every  ronng  man  of  rank  after  he  was  ad- 
niittecl  to  the  privilege  of  bearing  arma 
It  is  now  an  order  of  gentlemen  next  to 
baronets,  or  a  mere  honorary  distinction. 
A  knight  is  at  present  made  by  the  sove- 
reign touching  him  with  a  sword  as  be 


kneels,  and  saying,  *  Rise  up.  Sir  Thomas 
PbllllpB,'  or  whatever  may  be  the  name  of 
lilm  who  receives  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
[See  Chivalry.] 

KNIGHT-ER'RANT,  in  the  language  of 
Chivalry,  a  knight  wandering  in  search  of 
adventures,  sometimes  under  vows  for  a 
certain  period  ;  he  was  not  altogether  a  flo 
tion  of  romance. 

KNIGHT-MA R'SHAL,  an  officer  In  the 
royal  household  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, who  formerly  had  Jurisdiction  and 
cognizance  of  offences  committed  within 
the  household  and  verge,  and  of  all  con- 
tracts to  which  members  of  the  household 
were  parties. 

KNIGUT  OF  THE  SHIRE,  a  member  of 
parliament  representing  a  shire,  in  contra- 
distinction from  a  burgess,  who  represents 
a  borough.  A  knight  of  the  shire  is  bo 
called,  because,  as  the  terms  of  the  writ  for 
election  still  require,  It  was  formerly  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  a  knight.  This 
restriction  was  coeval  with  the  tenure  of 
knight-service,  when  every  man  who  re- 
ceived a  knight's  fee  immediately  of  the 
erown  was  constrained  to  be  a  knight;  but 
at  present  any  person  may  be  chosen  to  fill 
this  office,  and  he  does  not  now  require  a 
money  quallfleation. 

KNIGHT'-SERVICE,  a  tenure  of  lands. 
Instituted  on  the  decline  of  the  feudal 
spirit,  with  the  view  of  reviving  political 
vigour.  It  originally  consisted  in  investi- 
ture* of  lands,  upon  express  condition  that 
the  person  so  Invested  should  serve  in  the 
wai  s  of  his  lord. 

KNIGHT'HOOD,  ORDERS  OF.  These 
were  of  two  kinds :  associations  or  fraterni- 
ties of  a  religious  character,  such  as  those 
of  the  TempUrs,  Hospitallers,  and  Teutonic 
knights;  or  mere  honorary  bodies,  estab- 
lished by  sovereigns,  such  as  the  order  of 
the  Garter. 

KNOT  (knaten:  Cwin.),  in  Seamen's  lan- 
guage, one  of  the  divisions  of  the  log-line, 
which,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  calculation, 
are  at  such  intervals  that  the  number  of 
knots  unwound  while  the  glass  runs  down 
shows  the  number  of  miles  sailed  per  hour. 
Thus,  let  It  be  a  half-minute  glass,  it  will 
run  down  120  times  In  an  hour ;  If,  there- 
fore, the  knots,  which  are  pieces  of  coloured 
cloth,  are  fastened  at  distances  each  equal 
to  the  120th  part  of  a  mile,  the  number  of 
knots  run  out  will  be  the  number  of  miles 
per  hour.  A  nautical  mile  is  the  sixtieth 
of  a  degree,  or  about  6,100  feet ;  ^he  one- 
hundrcd-and-twentleth  of  this  Is  61  feet ; 
hence,  with  a  halC-mlnuto  glass,  the  knots 
must  bo  51  feet  apart,  and  at  a  proportional 
distance  with  any  other  glass.  The  first 
knot  Is  placed  about  five  fathoms  from  the 
log,  to  allow  the  latter  to  get  clear  of  the 
ship,  and  that  space  is  called  the  stray  line. 

[See  Loo.] Kkot,  a  fen  bird  allied  totiie 

snipes,  the  Tringa  cantUus  of  ornithologists, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  very  delicious. 

KNOUT,  an  instrument  of  punishment 
in  Russia.  It  consists  of  a  handle  two  feot 
long,  having  a  fiat  leathern  thong  alxiut 
four  feet  long  attached  to  it.  At  the  end 
of  the  thoug  Is  a  ring  of  brass,  to  which  is 
fastened  a  strip  of  hide  which  has  been 
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soaked  iu  milk  and  dried  In  the  sun  to 
make  It  hard,  and  is  a)x)ut  two  Inches  wide 
at  first,  but  tenulnates  in  a  point.  A  prao* 
tlsed  hand  will  deeply  Indent  a  deal  board 
with  this  cmel  Instrument.  If  it  happen 
to  strike  the  culprit  with  its  edge  it  cuts 
tike  a  knife. 

KOL'LTRITE,  in  Mineralogy,  hydrous 
silicate  of  alumina,  a  variety  of  clay,  the 
colour  of  which  is  either  pure  white  or 
slightly  shaded  with  grey  or  yellow. 

KO'RAN.    [See  ALOOiiAK.] 

KOU'MISS  or  RUICISS,  an  intoxicating 
Uauor  made  by  the  Oalmuck  Tartars,  by  fer- 
menting and  dlstilliug  mare's  milk. 


KOUrH'OLITB  (koupkos^  light;  and  H- 
ih4>$t  a  stone :  Or.),  in  Mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  phreHitOt  of  a  greenish-white  colour, 
translucent,  glistening,  and  pearly.  It  is 
found  in  the  Pyrenees. 

KRA'KEN  (Germ.),  a  name  formerly 
applied  to  a  fabulous  marine  monster  of 
great  size. 

KRB'OSOTB.    [See  Cbsosotb.] 

KU'FIO,  a  term  applied  to  the  ancient 
Arabic  letters,  &o.,  so  called  from  Kufa  on 
the  Euphrates. 

KT'AKITB.  [Sec  CTAariTsO 


L,  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  al- 
phabet. It  is  the  first  mute,  or  semi-vowel, 
and  is  formed  in  the  voice  by  iuterc«ptlng 
the  breath  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
the  fore-part  of  the  palate,  with  the  mouth 
open.  There  is  something  of  aspiration  in 
its  sound,  and  therefore  our  British  an- 
cestors usually  doubled  It,  or  added  an  h  to 
it ;  as  In  Uan,  or  lAan,  a  temple.  In  English 
words  of  one  syllable.  It  is  doubled  at  the 
end,  as  In  all,  toaU,  mill,  to«U,  &c.,  but  not 
after  diphthongs  and  digraphs,  as  foul,  fool, 
protol,  growl,  foal.  Sec ;  some  words  of  more 
pyllables  than  one,  as  foretel,  Ac,  are  now 
written  with  a  double  L  In  some  words,  I  is 
silent,  as  in  half,  calf,  talk,  chalk.  In  com- 
bination, it  may  be  placed  after  most  of  the 
consonants,  as  in  blue,  clear,  flame,  ftc,  but 
before  none  of  them.  In  some  ancient  lan- 
guages, it  is  represented  by  two  lines  form • 
ing  an  angle.  In  the  Greek,  the  vertex  of 
the  angle  is  at  the  top ;  in  the  Etruscan,  at 
the  right-hand  side ;  in  the  Oeltic,  at  the 
left,  or  below,  &c  The  Romans  used  it  as 
an  abbreviation  for  Ltieiua ;  for  Seetertitim, 
the  equivalent  to  a  thousand  sesterces,  as 
LI«S.  [see  H.]  We  use  it  for  Law,  as  B.C.L. 
Bachelor  of  Cfivti  Law;  and  doubled  for 
Lawa,  as  LL.D.  Doctor  of  Latoe  ;  for  loco,  as 
I..S.  Loco  SigilU  (the  place  of  the  seal) :  also, 
with  flgures,  for  the  sign  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling (abbrcv.  of  Kbrot  a  pound :  LaL)  As 
a  numeral,  L  denoted,  with  the  Romans,  60 ; 
and,  with  a  dash  over  it,  60,000. 

LA<  in  Music,  the  syllable  by  which  Guldo 
indicated  the  sixth  note  In  the  scale.  [See 
Gamut.] 

LAB'ADISTS.  a  sect  who  lived  in  the 
17th  century,  the  followers  of  Jean  de  La- 
iMvdle.  They  endeavoured  to  Introduce  the 
doctrines  or  the  Quletists  among  Protest- 
ants [see  QUIETISM];  and,  like  the  Qulet- 
ists, were  In  some  Instances  guilty  ox  im- 
morality. 

LA'BARUM  {Lot.),  in  Roman  Antiquity, 
the  standard  bumo  before  the  emperors; 
being  a  rich  purple  streamer,  supported  by 
a  spear.  It  was  introduced  by  Constantine 
after  his  conversion,  and  contained  a  figure 


of  the  cross  and  the  Greek  words  *  «n  touto 
niA»,*  conquer  in  this. 

LA&'DANUM  or  LAD'ANUM.  the  resin 
of  the  Cystus  Oretiaia,  a  slirub  which  grows 
in  Arabia,  Caudla,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Greek  Archipelago.  It  is  used  in  medicine, 
chiefly  In  external  applications. 

LA'BBL  (labellmtL  a  small  slip  of  writ- 
ing: Lot),  in  Heraldry,  a  figure,  chiefly 
used  as  a  distinction  or  difference  In  the 
coat  armour  of  an  eldest  son,  in  which 
case  It  has  three  i>olnts.  If  borne  by  the 
heir  presumptive  to  a  grandfather  living, 
it  has  Ave  points  ;  and  so  on.      * 

LA'BELLUM  (dim.  of  labium,  a  Up :  Lat\ 
lu  Botany,  the  middle  division  of  the  corolla 
in  orchids.  It  is  usually  larger  than 
the  otlier  divisions,  and  unlike  them  in 
form.  It  is  not  unfrequcntly  spurred  or 
furnished  with  appendages. 

LA'BIA  iLoL),  in  Anatomy,  the  lips,  tbe 
red  part  of  which  is  called  Prolabium,  and 
the  angles  their  commissures. 

LA'BIALS  {labium,  a  lip :  LaL),  In  Gram- 
mar, an  epithet  for  those  letters  which  are 
pronounced  chiefly  by  means  of  the  lips, 
vis.  6,  A  m,  p,  V. 

'LAuiATM,  a  natural  order  of  plants 
consisting  of  herbs  and  undershrubs  na- 
t1  ves  for  the  most  part  of  temperate  regions. 
The  corolla  is  more  or  less  bl-lablatc,  whence 
the  name  of  the  order.  The  plants  abound 
with  volatile  oils,  which  are  largely  cm- 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery. 
Many  kitchen  herbs  belong  to  this  order, 
such  as  mint,  thyme,  sage,  maijoram,  and 
savory.  The  well-known  lavender,  hyssop, 
rosemary,  and  salvia,  as  well  as  the  fragrant 
patchouli,  are  placed  herd. 

LA'BIATB  (same  deriv.),  lipped ;  a  term 
applied  by  botanists  to  a  monopetalous 
corolla  with  two  Up-like  divisions  of  the 
llnib,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  order  Labiata. 

LAB'ORATORY  {laboro,  I  work  out: 
LaL).  a  worksliop  or  building,  properly 
flttea  up  with  ai)paratus  necessary  for  the 
various  operations,  processes,  and  ex  peri* 
nicnts,  that  may  bo  required  by  the  pra^ 
deal  chemist.—- In  military  affairs,  a  place 
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when  all  sorts  of  Oreworiu  are  prepared, 
both  for  a^tiud  service  and  for  experi- 
ments. 

LA'BOVB  (Zoftor:  Lot)  It  is  interesting 
to  mark  tbe  progressiye  adrance  in  the 
price  of  labour  during  the  last  500  years, 
compared  with  tbe  prices  of  proTlrtons ; 
and  satisfactory  at  the  same  time  to  know 
that  the  wages  of  the  laboureraad  artisan 
of  every  description  bare  risen  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  wheat,  by  the  price 
of  which  their  wages  were  originally  regu- 
lated. In  tbe  year  1353. 25  Edw.  III.,  wheat 
was  Is.  lOd.  i>er  bushcL  The  foUoi^ng  are 
the  rates  of  wages  per  day  at  that  time, 
as  established  by  law :— Haymakers,  Id. 
A  mower  of  meadows,  5cL ;  or  0<i.  an  acre. 
Reapers  of  com,  in  the  first  week  of  Au- 
gust, 2d.,  in  the  second,  ad.,  and  so  till  the 
end  of  August,  without  meat,  drink,  or 
other  allowance,  finding  their  own  tools. 
For  threshing  a  quarter  of  wheat  or  rye, 
2i<t ;  a  quarter  of  barley,  beans,  peas,  and 
oaXs,  ihd.  A  master  carpenter  received  3d. 
per  day ;  other  carpenters,  2d.  A  master 
mason,  4d. ;  other  masons,  3d. ;  and  their 
servants,  lid.  Nearly  a  century  after,  i.  e. 
in  the  year  1455, 23  Henry  YL,  the  wages 
were :— For  a  bailiff  of  husbandry,  23s.  4d. 
per  annum,  and  clothing  of  the  value  of  5«., 
with  meat  and  drink  ;  chief  hind,  carter, 
or  shepherd,  20«.,  clothing  4s. ;  boy  under 
14  years,  6s.,  clothing  8«.  Free  mason,  or 
master  carpenter,  4d.  per  day,  and,  without 
meat  or  drink,  SId.  Master  tiler  or  slater, 
mason,  or  ordinary  carpenter,  and  other 
Mi^lficers  concerned  in  building,  8d.  per  day, 
and,  without  meat  and  drink,  4}d. ;  every 
otber  labourer  2d.,  and,  without  meat  and 
drink,  3id. ;  after  Michaelmas  there  was  a 
proportional  abatement.  In  time  of  harvest, 
a  mower  4d.  a  day,  and,  without  meat  and 
drink,  Od. ;  a  reaper  or  carter,  3d.,  and,  with- 
out meat  and  drink,  5d. ;  a  woman  labourer, 
and  other  labourers,  2d.  per  day,  and,  with- 
out meat  and  drink,  4|d. — It  has  been 
found  that  the  factory  operative  in  Eng- 
land works  69  hours  per  week,  for  which,  on 
an  average,  he  has  lis.  wages ;  in  France, 
he  works  from  72  to  84  hours,  and  has 
5«.  8d. ;  in  Switzerland,  he  works  from  76  to 
84  hours,  and  has  48. 6d. ;  in  tbe  Tyrol,  he 
works  from  72  to  80  hours,  and  has  4s. ;  in 
Saxony,  he  works  72  hours,  and  has  Ss.  6d. : 
at  Bonn,  in  Prussia,  he  works  94  hours,  and 
has  2$.  M. 

LAB'BADORITE  or  LAB'RADOR  SPAR, 
a  mineral  found  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and  also  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
variety  of  opaline  felspar,  and  reflects  beau- 
tiful colours,  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  light  falls  on  it. 

LABTRINTH  (latmrinthos :  Or.\  a  maze 
or  place  full  of  Intricate  windings,  which 
render  It  difflcult  to  find  the  way  from  the 
interior  to  the  entrance.  The  labyrinth  of 
Ecrypt,  built  by  Psammetlchns,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  consisted  of  twelve  contiguous 
palaces,  containing  3000  chambers,  1500  of 
which  were  underground.  Pliny  says  It  ex- 
isted in  his  time,  and  was  then  3800  years 
old.  There  were  also  other  celebrated  laby- 
rinths in  antiquity,  such  as  those  of  Crete, 
Ouslum,  && LABTfiiNTH.  iu  Auatomy, 


thatj»rt  of  the  tntemal  ear  which  ia  liehind 
the  cavity  of  tbe  tympanum. 

LABTBINTHODON  (UOmrMJiot,  a  laby- 
rinth ;  odmUi  a  tooth :  (7r.),  a  genus  of  fossil 
biatrachlana,  of  which  a  few  bones  and  some 
foot-marks  bsYe  been  found  in  tbe  trlassic 
strata  of  Europe.  The  anlmala  appear  to 
have  been  gigantic  frogs.  The  stracturo 
of  the  teeth  is  very  enrioas,  exhibiting  a 
radiating  series  of  folds  which  resemble 
the  windings  on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

LAC.  [See  6irK-i.Aa3 

LACCIC  A'dD,  an  acid  obtained  from 
stick-lac.  It  is  yellow,  crystalllxable,  and 
forms  salts  termed  laeeatea. 

LACE,  a  delicate  kind  of  network,  used 
as  an  ornament  of  dress,  formed  of  silk, 
cotton,  or  flax,  Ac  The  most  celebrated 
and  costly  is  made  at  Brussels.  Bucking- 
hamshire formerly  mannfaetnred  large 
quantities  of  wliat  was  called  pillow  or 
Ixibbin  lace,  from  being  woven  upon  a 
pillow  or  cushion  hy  means  of  bobbins; 
but  the  machine  lace  of  England  is  now 
equal  to  any  wrought  by  hand,  and  is  mnch 
cheaper.  In  speaking  of  the  modem  ma- 
chine-made bobbin-net  lace.  Dr.  Uro  says, 
'  This  elegant  texture  possesses  all  the 
strength  and  regularity  of  the  old  Bucking- 
ham lace,  and  is  far  superior  in  these  re- 
spects to  the  point  net  and  warp  lace,  which 
had  preceded,  and,  in  some  measure,  paved 
the  way  for  it.  Bobbin-net  may  be  said  to 
surpass  every  other  branch  of  human  in- 
dustry in  the  complex  ingenuity  of  Its  ma- 
chinery; one  of  Fisher's  spotting  frames 
being  as  much  beyond  the  most  curious 
chronometer  in  multiplicity  of  mechanical 
device  as  that  is  beyond  a  common  roast- 
ing-jack.' A  rack  of  lace  is  a  certain  length 
of  work,  which,  counted  perpendicularly, 
contains  240  meshes  or  holes ;  and  such  has 
been  the  progress  of  Improvement  and  eco- 
nomy in  this  manufacture,  that  the  cost  of 
labour  in  making  a  rciek,  which  was,  twenty 
years  ago,  3s.  6d.,  is  now  not  more  than  one 

penny ! Lace  made  by  caterpillars.  Tliese 

animals  have  been  very  ingeniously  need 
as  a  means  of  producing  an  exceedingly 
One  kind  of  lace,  possessed  of  considerable 
durability.  A  stone  slab  or  other  flat  body 
having  been  covered  with  a  paste,  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  on  which  the  cater- 
pillar feeds,  the  pattern  Intended  to  be  left 
open  is  drawn  upon  it  with  olive-oil,  and, 
having  been  placed  in  a  sloping  position, 
caterpillars  remarkable  for  producing  a 
strong  web  are  put  at  its  lower  side.  They 
eat  and  spin  their  way  to  the  top,  carefully 
avoiding  every  place  that  has  been  touched 
with  the  oil.  A  veil  made  in  this  way, 
26h  inches  by  17  inches  weighed  only  1*61  gr. 
One  of  the  same  size,  made  of  tbe  flnest 
patent  net,  would  weigh  about  sixty  times 
as  much. 

LACE  BARE,  the  Inner  bark  of  an  ever- 
green shrab,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  the  Laoetta 
Hntearia,  nat.  order  Thymelacea.  When 
macerated  and  stretched  it- has  the  appear- 
ance of  coarse  lace  or  net. 

LACERTA  (a  lizard :  Lot.),  In  Zoology, 
the  Lizard.  Tbe  gradual  discovery  of  many 
new  forms  has  caused  naturalists  to  form 
several  genera  in  place  of  the  Linnsean 
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genua  Lftcerta.  These  constitute  the  family, 
LacertinidcB,  The  species  are  all  scaly 
four-legged  reptiles  furnished  with  long 
tails.  They  are  harmless,  timid,  and  nimble 
in  their  motions,  feeding  on  insects  and 
fruit,  and  loving  warmth. 

LACU'RYM  AL  {lachryma,  a  tear:  Lat.\  an 
appellation  given  to  several  parts  of  the 
eye  from  their  serving  to  secrete  or  convey 
away  the  tears :  as  the  lachrymal  ducta,  the 
lachrj/mal  glands. 

LAOHRYM'ATORT  (same  deriv.\  in  An- 
tiquity, a  small  glass  bottle  or  phial  in 
which  were  collected  the  tears  of  a  de- 
ceased person's  friends,  and  preservedalong 
with  the  ashes  and  urn.  Many  of  them  have 
been  found  In  the  tombs  and  sepulchres  of 
the  ancients. 

LA'CING  (tocw,  to  lacp :  JFV.),  among  ma- 
riners, the  rope  or  line  used  to  confine  the 
hands  of  sails  to  their  yards. 

LACIK'IATED  ilaeinia,  a  lappet :  Lot.),  in 
Botany,  an  epithet  denoting  a  leaf  which 
has  several  sinuses  down  to  the  middle,  and 
the  lobes  which  separate  these  Indented  or 
Jagged. 

LACK  ilakhf  an  East  Indian  word),  in 
Ck)mmeroe,  the  number  of  100,000  rupees, 
equal  to  about  10,OOOL  sterling. 

LAO'QUER  or  LACK'ER  (toe.  a  gum  used 
*n  the  varnish),  a  sort  of  varnish  applied  to 
tin,  brass,  or  other  metals.  The  basis  of 
lacquer  Is  a  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol, 
coloured  with  gamboge,  saffron,  &c  It  is 
used  to  give  a  golden  colour  to  brass 
and  other  metals,  and  to  preserve  their 
lustre. 

LACTEALS    or  LACTEAL   VES'SBLS 
(Zoc,  milk  :  JDot),  in  Anatomy,  the  absorb- 
j  ents  of  the  mesentery,  which  convey  the 
niilklike  fluid,  termed  chyle,  from  the  small 
intestines  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

LACTIC  A'CID  (same  deriv.),  in  Chemis- 
try, the  acid  of  sour  milk,  and  the  constant 
product  of  the  fermentation  of  sugar, 
starch,  and  bodies  of  that  class.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  beet-root ;  and  the  acidity  of 
sauerkraut  is  due  to  its  presence.  The  juice 
of  flesh  contains  it.  Its  salts  are  termed 
lactates. 

LAOTIF'BROUS  (fcuj,  milk :  and  fero,  1 
bear :  Lai.)  or  Laotbsobht,  in  Botany,  an 
appellation  given  to  plants  abounding  with 
a  milky  juice,  as  the  sow-thistle  and  eu- 
phorbia. 

LACTTOM'ETER  (ffata,  milk ;  and  metron^ 
a  measure:  Or.;  or  lac,  milk:  Lat;  and 
wetron,  a  measure :  <?r.),  an  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  cream  in  milk. 

LAOTU'OA  (a  lettuce;  from  toe,  milk:  Lat, 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  its  juice). 
In  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants : 
nat.  ord.  CamposUai.  The  Lactuca  uUiva, 
or  common  lettuce,  is  a  well-known  salad 
herb.  The  Lactuca  virosa,  or  strong-scented 
lettuce,  a  common  plant  in  our  hedges  and 
ditches,  has  an  opiate  juice. 

LACU'NAR  {Lat.\  in  Architecture,  the 
celling  or  under  surface  of  the  member  of 
an  order;  the  under  sfde  of  the  corona  of 
a  cornice ;  the  under  side  of  the  architrave, 
between  the  columns.  Any  ceiling  or  under 
surface,  consisting  of  compartments  sunk, 
but  without  spaces  or  bands  between  the 


panels.  Is  a  lacunar :  if  there  are  bands.  It 
is  a  laqxiear. 

LACUS'TRINE  (toetM,  a  lake:  Lot),  ap- 
pertaining to  a  lake.  L<tcu8trine  Dwellingt 
are  the  dwellings  of  ancient  peoples,  carried 
on  piles  over  a  lake.  The  piles  on  which 
such  dwellings  stood,  and  the  remains  of 
pottery  and  implements  in  stone,  bone, 
and  metal,  have  been  recently  discovered 
in  several  lakes  in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and 
Scotland. Lacustrine  deposits,  in  Geo- 
logy, are  the  deposits  at  the  bottom  ol 
lakes. 

LA'DY-BIRD  or  LA'DY-COW,  In  Ento- 
mology, small  beetles  with  red  or  yellow 
wing-cases  marked  with  black  spots,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Ooecinella.  They,  as  well 
as  their  larvfls,  feed  on  aphides  or  plant  lice. 

LA'DY-DAY,  the.SSth  of  March,  so  called 
because  it  is  the  day  of  the  Annunciation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

LADY'S-SLIPPER,arare  English  orchid, 
the  Oypripedium  ealceolus  of  botanists ;  the 
labellum  or  middle  petal  is  inflated  and 
bears  some  remote  resemblance  to  a  slipper. 

LAGOON'  {logons,  a  pool :  JtaL),  a  name 
given  to  those  creeks,  or  shallow  lakes, 
which  extend  along  the  shore  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  which  contain  numerous  small 
islands :  Venice,  for  instance,  is  built  on 
sixty  of  them.  Towards  the  sea  the  islets 
are  secured  by  dams,  natural  or  artificial. 

LAGOON  ISLAND.   CSee  Atoll.] 

LAGOPHTHAL'MIA  ilagOs,  a  hare;  and 
ojihthalmos,  an  eye :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  dis- 
ease in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  shut.  It 
may  arise  from  various  causes,  but  the  most 
frequent  Is  a  cicatrix,  after  a  wound,  ulcer, 
or  burn. 

LAG'OPUS  (toflr3»,  ahare ;  pons,  foot :  Or.), 
a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Tetraonidcs,  and  Including  the 
Ptarsiiqai;  and  Rbd  Groitsh. 

LAIR  (lager:  Chr.),  among  sportsmen,  the 
place  where  the  deer  harbour  by  day.  This 
term  is  also  nsed  to  signify  a  place  where 
cattle  usually  rest  under  shelter ;  also  the 
bed  or  couch  of  a  wild  beast. 

LAIRD,  a  title  of  honour  in  the  High- 
lands, formerly  equivalent  to  Lord,  but  now 
spplled  to  a  landed  proprietor  under  the 
degree  of  knight. 

LAKE  ({oeus:  Xot.),  alarge  collection  of 
inland  water,  having  no  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  ocean.  The  largest  lake  on 
the  old  continent  is  the  Caspian  Sea,  700 
miles  long,  and  200  broad.  In  North 
America,  a  series  of  magnificent  lakes  run 
into  each  other,  the  largest  of  which.  Lake 
Superior,  is  640  miles  long,  and  ISO  broad. 
All  the  great  American  lakes  are  of  fresh 
water.— —Lakb,  In  Painting,  a  fine  red 
colour,  between  carmine  and  vermllllon. 
It  is  formed  by  precipitating  the  colouring 
matter  from  vegetable  solutions,  or  cochi- 
neal, by  means  of  alum  or  oxide  of  tin. 
There  are  cochineal  and  lao  lakes,  madder 
lake,  &C. 

LAMAISM,  the  form  of  Buddhism 
(which  sec)  prevalent. in  Tibet.  The  Grand 
(Dalal'k  Lama,  the  successor  of  Sakya-sinha. 
or  Buddha  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  and 
who  is  believed  to  be  animated  by  the  per- 
fectly virtuous  soul  of  that  holy  man, resides 
D  I) 
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at  Teshn  Lnmbo,  In  the  north  ot  Tibet,  and 
Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mosC  honoured 
beings  living  lu  the  world.  He  Is  worship- 
ped M  a  supernatural  being  by  his  subjects, 
and  Is  never  to  be  seen  but  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  his  palace,  where  he  sits  cross- 
legged  on  a  cushion.  The  people  believe 
that  the  supreme  divinity  lies  In  him,  that 
he  knows  and  sees  everything  In  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  heart,  and  that  he  never 
dies,  but  that,  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
mortal  frame,  his  soul  enters  into  another 
body,  In  which  he  Is  bom  again,  and  In 
which  he  can  be  dtsoorered  only  by  some 
among  a  favoured  class  of  priests.  The 
worship  paid  to  him  by  his  followers  con- 
sists In  clamorous  songs  and  prayers,  in 
splendid  processions.  In  the  solemnisation 
uf  certain  festivals,  and  In  austerities  prac- 
tised by  them.  The  Inferior  priests  are 
also  called  Lamas,  and  their  residences 
Lamaseries ;  on  all  their  temples  and  sacred 
articles  are  inscribed  the  words  '  Om  Mani 
Padarl  om,*  an  Invocation  to  Sakya,  and 
supposed  to  signify  '  Hail  to  him  of  the 
Lotus  and  Jewel.'  Salcya  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  holding  a  lotus  flower  with  a 
Jewel  in  It.  These  words  are  continually 
in  the  months  of  the  devotees,  and  are 
placed  upon  the  cylinders,  which  are  so 
mounted  that  they  can  be  made  to  revolve 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  string.  Inside  are 
placed  written  prayers,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  repeated  every  time  the  cylinder 
makes  a  revolution.  There  are  also  praying 
machines  turned  by  a  stream  of  water. 
These  consist  likewise  of  revolving  cylin- 
ders containing  prayers,  and  their  rotation 
Is  believed  to  redound  to  the  bcneflt  of  the 
faithful.  There  are  two  principal  sects  of 
Lamas,  those  who  wear  red  mitres  and 
those  who  wear  yellow.  The  yellow-mitred 
Lamas  have,  however,  driven  the  red  mitres 
out  of  Tibet,  and  the  latter  are  now  only  to 
be  found  in  Sikkim  and  Bhutan,  amongst 
the  Himalayas. 

LAM'BDACISM  (,lambdakUmo8,  from 
lambda,  the  Greek  0,  a  fault  in  speaking. 
Which  conslstsin  too  much  stress  being  laid 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  (. 

LAHBDOI'DAL  {lambdoeidis,  from  lamb- 
da,  the  Greek  I ;  and  eidos,  form :  Or.),  in 
Anatomy,  an  epithet  for  a  suture  of  the 
occiput. 

LAMELOi^  (Lai.),  in  Natural  History, 
thin  plates. 

LAMENTATIONS  (lamenUiHo :  Lot.),  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  writ- 
ten by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  The  first  four 
chapters  of  the  Lamentations  are  an  abeee' 
dary,  every  verse  or  couplet  beginning  with 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
In  the  alphabetical  order. 

LA'MIA  {JML),  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  evil  spirits,  who,  they  supposed, 
assumed  the  shape  of  handsome  women, 
but  changed  themselves  into  ugly  shapes 
whenever  they  chose.  They  could  take  out 
and  repbtce  their  eyes,  and  amongst  other 
evil  deeds  they  devoured  children. 

LAM'INA  (a  thin  plate:  Lot,),  a  layer 
coat  or  thin  plate ;  applied  to  the  plates 

of    minerals,   bones,    ftc. In    Botany, 

the  broad  or  spreading  part  of  a  petal  as 
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distinguished  from  the  tube  or  claw.  Also 
the  broad  part  of  a  leaf  as  distinguished 

from  the  stalk. In  Mineralogy,  a  plate 

or  thin  piece  of  metaL — Lamih^  In 
Anatomy,  the  two  plates  or  tables  of  the 
skull. 

LAM1NABLV  (same  deriv.),  an  epithet 
for  a  metal  which  may  be  extended  by  pass- 
ing it  between  steel  or  hardened  cast-iron 
rollera. 

LAMlfAS-DAY,  a  festival  celebrated  on 
the  first  of  August  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  in  memory  of  St.  Petei^  Imprison- 
ment. This  word  has  been  derived  from 
Lamb-ina$9,  on  account  of  the  custom,  ob- 
served in  some  places,  of  bringing  a  hunb 
alive  into  the  church  on  this  day  during 
mass ;  also  from  Loaf-^moM,  considering  It 
a  thanksgiving  day  for  the  first  fruits  of 
the  com,  Ac. 

LAM'PAS  or  LAMTBRS  {lampas,  a  torch : 
Or.),  a  swelling  in  the  palate  of  a  horse's 
mouth.  It  is  so  called,  because  cured  by 
burning  with  a  lamp  or  hot  Iron. 

LAMP'BLACK,  a  colour  procured  from 
the  soot  of  a  lamp;  or  rather,  a  fine  S4)ot 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  smoke 
of  btirnlng  pitch,  or  some  resinous  sub 
stance  in  a  chimney  terminating  in  a  cone 
of  cloth. 

LAM'PRBT,  a  genus  of  eel-like  fishes, 
which  adhere  firmly  to  rocks  and  other 
bodies  by  the  suctorial  mouth.  They  form 
the  genus  Petromyton  of  ichthyologists. 
Their  bones  are  cartilaginous,  and  they  are 
destitute  of  fins  at  the  fore  part  of  the  body. 
They  are  considered  a  delicacy,  and  are  in 
season  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May.  Three  species  have  been  taken  in 
British  rivers,   ffiee  Fbtromtzoit.] 

LAMPY'RID^  (tompurto,  a  glow-worm : 
Or.),  a  family  of  sort-skinned  serricom 
beetles,  in  .one  division  of  which  the  female 
is  luminous.   CSee  Glow-wokm.] 

LA 'NATE  {lanatus,  furnished  with  wool : 
Lot.),  In  Botany,  covered  with  a  substance 
like  curled  hairs ;  as  a  kmaie  leaf  or  stem. 

LAN'OASTER,     CHAaroSLLOB    OF    THB 

DuoHT  OF,  the  officer  before  whom,  or  hi  a 
deputy,  the  court  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
Is  held.  The  office  has  long  been  a  sinecure ; 
its  salary  is  4000L  per  annum.  Its  holder 
has  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

LAN'CBOLATB  (,laneeolatu8,trom  kmeea, 
a  lance :  Lot.),  in  Botany,  oblong  and  gradu- 
ally tapering  towards  each  extremity ;  as,  a 
loMceolaie-  leaf. 

LA'NOERS  (same  deriv.),  a  body  of  men 
armed  with  long  lances,  and  mounted  on 
swift  horsea.  They  were  first  employed  in 
Poland,  but  are  now  common  in  other 
countries.  In  the  British  army  there  are 
five  regiments  of  lancers. 

LA'NOBT  (laneeUt :  Fr.\R  two-edged  sur- 
gical Instrument,  used  in  bleeding,  opening 
tumours.  Sec 

LAND  iOer.),  In  Geography,  the  toltd 
matter  which  constitutes  the  fixed  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  as  dlstingnishod 
from  water. — Laitd,  in  seamen's  langnage, 
makes  part  of  several  compound  terms: 
thus,  to  make  the  land  is  to  discover  land 
from  sea,  as  the  ship  approaches  It.  LoiMt 
locked  is  whea  juid  lies  all  round  tbe  ship 
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M  etiac  no  risible  point  Is  open  to  the  sea : 
if  at  ani*Jior  In  sueh  a  place,  she  Is  said  to 
ride  land-locked,  and  Is  considered  safe 
from  wind  and  tide.  A  land-mark  is  anf 
moHntaln,  roclc«  steeple,  tree,  ke^  that  mar 
•erre  to  malce  tbe  land  known  at  sea,  and 
thus  direct  sblps  passinflr  by  bow  to  steer, 
so  as  to  avoid  rocks,  shoals,  whirlpools.  Ac. 
The  land  is  $kut  in.  when  another  point  of 
land  binders  the  sight  of  that  from  whldi 
the  ship  came.  The  ship  lies  load  to,  when 
she  Is  so  far  from  shore  thnit  It  ean  onlf  be 
)nst  discerned.  Zand-tum  is  ji  wind  that  in 
almost  all  hot  coantrles  blows,  at  certain 
times,  from  tbe  shore  In  tbe  night.  To  $et 
the  land  is  to  see  by  tbe  compass  how  it 
bears  from  the  ship.  A  Urndbreete  is  a  cur- 
rent of  air  which.  In  many  parts  within  the 
tropics,  partlcufau'Iy  in  the  West  Indies, 
regufairly  sets  from  the  land  towards  tbe 
sea  daring  the  nlg^t,  and  this  eren  on  op- 
posite points  of  the  coast.  The  Und  radi- 
ates heat  mnrii  more  rapidly  than  the  sea, 
and  consequently  the  air  upon  it  becomes 
colder  and  more  dense  than  that  over  the 
sea.  It,  therefore,  presses  upon  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  latter  which  ascends.  This 
process  will  take  place  as  long  as  the  radia- 
tion goes  on.  By  day  the  reverse  process 
takes  pUce  by  reason  of  tbe  greater  beating' 
of  the  air  over  the  land. 

LANDAU%  a  coach  whicb  separates  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  form  an  open  carriage.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  phtce  in  Germany 
where  it  was  originally  made, 

LANIKaRAVB  {landffra/t  Uind-count : 
Oer.\  a  title  assumed  by  some  German 
counts,  in  the  12th  century,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  counts  under  their  Jurlsdic* 

tlOD. 

LAKH'IVQ  iUmdung :  Oer),  in  Architec- 
ture, the  first  part  of  a  floor  at  the  head  of 
a  flight  of  stairs. 

LAND'SLIP,  the  sliding  down  of  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  Umd  from  a  more  elevated 
place,  on  account  of  an  earthquake,  of 
being  undermined  by  water,  kc. 

LAViyWAITBil,  an  officer  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house, whose  duty  it  is,  upon  landing 
any  merdiandise,  to  examine  and  take  ati 
account  of  the  various  articles. 

LAND'WEHR  (Und-guard:  Qer.\  the 
militia  of  Prussia  and  Austria. 

LAM'ORBL  SHOT  or  LAN'ORAGB,  a 
parttcubtr  kind  of  shot  used  at  sea  for  dis- 
abling the  sails  and  rigging  of  an  enemy's 
ship.  It  consists  of  two  bars  of  iron,  which 
arc  iolncd  In  the  middle  by  a  chain  or 
shackle,  that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  put 
into  the  gun,  and  half  a  ball  of  Iron  at  each 
end :  It  does  great  execution  among  the 
enemy's  rigging. 

LAH'tiUAGB  (lanffone:  Fr.%  the  fkculty 
of  ar*.ieulate  speech  is  one  of  the  marks  by 
which  man  Is  distinguished  from  the  brutes. 
As  to  tbe  origin  of  speech  several  theories 
have  tieen  proposed,  but  that  seems  the 
most  prolMble  which  assumes  It  to  be  the 
result  of  a  mental  Instinct,  from  being 
given  to  It  by  tbe  intellect.  The  study  of 
languages,  comparing  one  with  another  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  principles  common  to 
all,  and  the  principles  distinctive  of  earh 
nlass  or  family,  has  been  pursued  on  a  ra- 


tional system  only  of  late  years,  and  though 
something  has  been  done  in  regard  to  trac- 
ing the  growth  and  rehitionshlpof  tongues, 
much  remains  to  be  effected  before  tbe 
study  can  take  its  place  amongst  other 
sciences.  After  Investigating  the  grammars 
of  tbe  best  known  tongues  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  divide  them  into  three  families, 
viz.:  the  Arj'an,  Semitic,  and  Turanbui, 
each  containing  various  languages,  dead 
and  living.  The  Aryan  family  embraces 
the  Sanscrit,  Celtic,  Italic,  Hellenic,  Teuto- 
nic, and  other  languages.  The  Semitic 
division  comprehends  the  Arable  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  with  their  cognate  tongues.  To 
tbe  northern  division  of  the  Turanian 
family  belong  the  Mongolian,  Turkish, 
Kinnfsb,  and  other  hinguages,  whilst  in 
the  southern  division  of  that  family  are 
placed  the  Malayan  and  many  little  known 
eastern  tongues. 

LAN'OUBD  (lamifuef  the  tongue :  Fr.\  1% 
Heraldry,  an  epithet  for  tbe  tongue  of  aa 
animal,  represented  of  a  different  tincture 
from  the  body. 

LAMGUBNTB  (Jtoi.),  a  musical  term, 
signifying  that  the  passage  is  to  be  per- 
formed softly  or  langulshlngl/. 

LAN'IARD,  a  short  piece  of  rope  or  line, 
fastened  to  several  portions  of  a  ship's  rig- 
ging, Ac,  and  serving  to  secure  them  In 
their  places ;  but  more  especially  those  used 
to  extend  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  the 
masts. 

LAN IG^B ROUS  (Ioniser,  fleece-bearing: 
LtU.)  or  L  AMUGINOUB,  an  epithet  applied  to 
such  trees  as  bear  a  woolly  or  downy  sub- 
stance, snch  as  the  catkins  of  willows,  Ac. 

LA'KIUS  (a  butcher ;  from  tanio,  I  tear  to 
pieces :  Lot.),  In  Ornithology,  a  genus  of  pas- 
serine birds,  known  as  Shriket  or  Butcher- 
tdrds.  so  called  from  the  savage  manner  in 
which  they  rend  their  prey,  which  consists  of 
small  birds.  They  have  straight  bills  with 
a  tooth  on  each  mandible  at  tbe  extremity, 
like  other  dentlrostret,  and  a  tongue  Jagged 
at  each  end.  The  species  liest  known  In 
Kngland  are  the  Great  Shrike  {Laniua  Ex- 
ettbitor)  and  the  lied-backed  Shrike  CLanius 
Cottwrio).  The  shrikes  imitate  part  of  tbe 
songs  of  other  birds  near  them.  They  have 
acquired  one  of  these  common  names  from 
Uie  bablt  they  have  of  hanging  up  their 
l>rey  (mice,  frogs,  small  birds,  Ac.)  upon  a 
thorn,  or  wedged  in  a  forked  bran^,  as  a 
butcher  hangs  up  his  meat.  This  is  for  the 
convenience  of  tearing  the  food  in  pieces. 

LANJNBB,  tbe  Faleo  lanarUti  at  orni- 
thologists, a  bird  of  prey  which  inhabits 
the  south  of  Europe.  In  sice  it  Is  between 
the  Peregrine  and  the  Gyr-falcon.  The 
male,  which  Is  smaller,  is  called  the 
Lanncrct. 

LANS'QD ENETS  iUmd€»  knecJU,  a  country 
lad :  OerX  German  Infantry,  raised  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  to  oppose  that  tk  the 
Swiss,  In  tlie  flfteenth  century. 

LANTERN  aant^me;  Fr.),  In  Arcliltec- 
ture,  an  erection,  cither  s(}uare,  circular, 
elliptical,  or  polygonal,  on  the  plan  ;  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  dome,  or  over  an  apartment, 
to  give  light. 

LANTERN-FLY,  a  homopterous  Insect 
of  South  America,  of  the  genus  Fuigora, 
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■aid  to  emit  a  strong  phosphoric  light  from 
some  port  of  Its  head ;  bnt  the  ezUtence  of 
this  property  has  been  denied. 

LAOCOON,  a  celebrated  relic  of  Greek 
Benlptnre,  executed  In  marble  by  Agesander 
and  his  two  sons,  Polydorus  and  Atheno- 
doms,  the  three  most  celebrated  artists  at 
Rhodes.  This  fine  prodnetion  of  antiquity 
was  fonnd  at  Rome  In  the  palace  of  Titos, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and 
is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum  at  Rome. 
Laocoon,  a  priest  of  Neptune,  Is  repre- 
sented, with  his  two  sons,  enrelopod  In  the 
folds  of  two  monstrous  serpents ;  and  the 
whole  displays  the  most  thorough  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  of  character,  and  of  Ideal 
perfection.  The  story  of  the  serpents  Issu- 
ing from  the  sea,  and  strangling  the  priest 
whilst  aaerlflcing  a  bullock,  and  twining 
round  the  sons,  is  told  by  Ylrgll  in  the 
second  book  of  the  .£neid. 

LAP^DART  QapldariuB,  relating  to 
stones :  LaL\  one  who  polishes  and  en- 
grares  stones.  This  is  effected  by  moans 
of  friction  produced  by  wheels  of  various 
materials,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
stone  to  be  worked.  Thus  diamonds  re- 
quire wheels  of  soft  steel ;  rubies,  sapphires, 
and  topaxes,  copper  wheels  ;  emeralds,  ame- 
thysts, &C.,  leaden  wheels— worked  with  oil 

and  rarlous  powders. The  terra  Is  also 

applied  to  a  virtuoso  skilled  In  the  nature, 
kinds,  Ac  of  precious  stones,  or  a  mer- 
chant who  deals  in   them. Lafidart 

Sttlb,  that  which  is  proper  for  monu- 
mental or  other  inscriptions,  requiring 
terseness,  compactness,  and  elegance. 

LA'PIS  iLaL\  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a 
mile  ;  because,  at  every  mile,  a  stone  OapU) 
was  erected,  with  the  distance  from  Rome 
marked  upon  It.  Thus  centetimua  tapis,  or 
eentesimMm  (ad  eenteaimttm  tapidem.  If 
written  In  full),  meant  one  hundred  miles 
from  that  city.  The  use  of  milestones  has 
been  adopted  by  all  the  nations  of  modem 
Buroi>e. 

LA'PIS  LA'ZTTLT,  a  blue  mineral,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  a 
little  soda,  and  some  peculiar  combination 
of  sulphur,  to  which  its  colour  is  considered 
due.  It  is  often  sprinkled  with  yellow 
pyrites,  and  is  found  in  masses  or  nodules. 
It  was  formerly  much  osed  in  inlaid  work, 
and  furnished  the  pigment  called  Ultba- 
M ARiHS  (which  see),  until  anew  method  of 
preparing  this  was  discovered. 

LA'PIS  MARMO'REUS  (marble  stone: 
Lot.},  In  Archeology,  a  marble  stone  in 
Westminster  Hall,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  a  chair  in  which  our  kings  anciently 
sat  at  their  coronation.  The  courts  of 
Chancery  and  King's  Bcinch  were  erected 
over  this  stone. 

LAPSB  (lapnut  a  slipping :  Lot),  in  Ec- 
clesiastical Law,  an  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  patron  to  present  to  a  beneflce  witbln 
six  months  after  it  is  vacant,  upon  which 
default  the  ordinary  has  a  right  to  collate 
to  IL  If  the  ordinary  neglect  to  present 
for  six  months,  the  right  of  presentation 
passes  to  the  metropolitan ;  and  if  the  me- 
tropolitan neglect  for  six  months,  to  the 

crown. LAP8VD  Lboact,  one  which  falls 

or  Is  lost  by  a  lapse ;  as  where  the  legatee 


dies  before  the  testator,  or  where  a  legacy 
is  given  upon  a  future  contingency,  and 
the  legatee  dies  before  the  contingency 
happens.  If  the  legatee  who  dies  hetore 
the  testator  be  a  child  of  the  latter,  and 
leave  issue,  the  legacy  does  not  lapse,  bnt 
goes  to  the  issue— unless  this  Is  prevented 
by  a  clause  in  the  will. 

LAP'WING,  or  Pn-wiT,  theFoiMntfS  aria- 
tahu  of  ornithologists,  a  British  bird  allied 
to  the  plovers.  The  young  ones  are  covered 
with  a  thick  down  when  they  are  hatched ; 
and  at  the  approach  of  danger  they  squat 
down,  while  the  mother  tries  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  intruders,  by  fluttering 
about  with  cries  of  pain,  and  even  running 
along  the  ground  as  If  lame. 

LAR'BOARD,  a  term  for  the  left-hand 
side  of  a  ship,  when  looking  towards  the 
stem  or  head;  opposed  to  ttarboard.  As 
serious  mistakes  are  likely  from  the  resem- 
blance In  sound  between  the  words  larboard 
and  starboard,  port  is  now  generally  used 
instead  of  the  former. 

LAJt'CJENT  (Uttroeiniumt  highway  rob- 
bery: Lot.),  In  Law,  the  felonious  and 
fraudulent  taking  away  the  goods  or  pro- 
perty of  another  without  his  consent. 
Larceny  was  fonuerly  divided  into  grand 
and  peUif :  the  former  being  the  stealing  of 
an  article  over  the  value  of  one  shilling, 
and  the  latter  not  over  that  sum  ;  but  this. 
with  other  distinctions,  haabeen  atioUshcd. 
In  certain  cases,  however,  in  which  without 
great  rigour  it  would  be  difficult  to  preserve 
property,  the  punishment  of  larceny  baa 
been  made  very  severe. 

LARCH  (larix :  tML\  a  well-known  deci- 
duous-leafed coniferous  tree,  the  Larix 
EuTopaa  of  botanists.  It  abounds  with 
resin  from  which  turpentine  is  obtained. 
Its  timlier  is  very  strong  and  remarkably 
durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Similar  timber  is  yielded  by  two  North 
American  species,  the  black  larch  and  red 
larch. 

LA'RES  [.Loi^t  in  Antiquity,  the  domestic 
or  household  gods  among  the  Romans, 
which  the  family  honoured  as  their  protec- 
tors. They  were  images  of  wood,  stone,  or 
metal,  and  generally  stood  upon  the  hearth 
in  a  kind  of  shrine.  There  were  also  Lures 
of  the  city,  country,  ftc 

LAR'60  and  LARGHBTTO  (7Za2.).  mnal- 
cal  terms  dlrectinga  slow  movement.  Largo 
Is  one  degree  quicker  than  graxt,  and  two 
degrees  quicker  than  adagio.  LcarghOio  Is 
one  degree  quicker  than  largo, 

LARK  (lerehe:  Oer.\  birds  of  the  genus 
AUmda.  The  aky-lark,  or  lavroek  (Alauda 
arven*is)t  which  Is  the  most  harmonious  of 
this  musical  family,  CA)mmcnces  Its  song 
early  In  the  spring,  continues  it  daring  the 
whole  summer,  and  is  one  of  those  few 
birds  that  chant  whilst  on  the  wing.  When 
It  flrst  rises  from  the  earth,  its  notes  are 
feeble  and  interrupted ;  as  it  ascends,  bow- 
ever,  they  gradually  swell  to  their  full  tone, 
and  long  after  It  is  lost  to  the  sight  it  still 
continues  to  charm  the  ear  with  its  melody. 
It  mounts  almost  perpendicularly,  but  de- 
scends in  an  oblique  direction,  unless 
threatened  with  danger,  when  it  drops  like 
a  stone.    The  tpood-lark,  Alauda  arborea,  is 
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distinguished  by  its  smaller  size  and  iess 
distinct  colours.  It  is  generally  found  near 
the  borders  of  woods,  perches  on  trees,  and 
sings  during  the  night,  so  as  to  be  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  nightingale.  There 
are  two  or  three  other  species,  bat  they  are 
rery  inferior  as  songsters  to  the  before- 
mentioned. 

LARK'SPUR,  the  name  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  DelpMaium  (allied  to  the 
ranunculus  and  columbine)  of  which  there 
are  numerous  species.  Many  of  these  are 
common  in  our  gardens,  where  they  are 
cultivated  for  the  beauty  and  brilliant  col- 
ours of  their  (lowers. 

LA'RUS  (.LaL;  from  laros :  Gr.),  in  Orni- 
thology, a  genua  of  seabirds  with  long 
wings  and  webbed  feet,  well-known  as 
Gulls.  Many  species  frequent  our  coasts, 
and  of  these  the  Lams  caniu  is  the  com- 
monest. It  feeds  on  fish  and  carrion,  is 
Tery  voracious,  and  when  frightened  dis- 
charges the  contents  of  the  maw. 

LAR'VA(amask:  LaL),  in  Entomology, 
the  grub  or  caterpillar  state  of  an  insect ; 
the  stage  in  the  metamorphosis  of  an  in- 
sect which  it  assumes  on  issuing  from  the 
eee*  and  before  it  becomes  a  pupa.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  early  stage  of 
lower  animals. — Labta,  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  a  spectre,  often  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  skeleton;  oran  old  man, 
with  shorn  locks  and  a  long  beard,  and 
carrying  an  owl  on  his  hand. 

LARTNGO'SCOPB  (fantox,  the  throat;  and 
seopeot  I  see.  Or.),  su  instrument  for  exam- 
ining visually  the  parts  witbin  tbe  larynx. 
It  consists  of  a  concave  reflecting  mirror, 
its  centre  perforated  with  an  aperture 
through  which  the  surgeon  looks.  This  is 
held  before  his  eye,  by  means  uf  a  handle 
which  is  grasped  by  the  teetb.  A  column 
of  light  from  a  lamp  placed  in  a  suitable 
position  is  reflected  from  the  mirror,  and 
thrown  into  the  patient's  open  moutb, 
whilst  a  metal  speculum  is  introduced 
therein,  and  held  above  the  larynx.  Any 
image  thrown  upon  the  metal  speculum  is 
clearly  seen  by  the  surgeon  looking 
through  the  perforation  in  the  mirror  be- 
fore his  eye. 

LARTMOOT'OMT  {larunx,  and  temno,  I 
cut :  GrX  In  Surgery,  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting the  larynx  or  windpipe,  for  assisting 
obstructed  respiration,  or  removing  foreign 

LA'RYNX  ilarugx :  Gr.),  an  organ  of  the 
voice,  being  a  cartiUginous  carity  which  is 
connected  with  tbe  windpipe,  and  on  the 
size  and  flexibility  of  which  depend  the 
powers  and  tones  of  the  human  voice.  Tbe 
superior  opening  of  the  larynx  is  called  tbe 
gMUa. 

LASOAR',  In  the  East  Indies,  a  native  sea- 
man. 

LAB'SITUDB  (lasaitudo,  ,wearine8S :  Lot), 
among  Physicbins,  a  morbid  sensation  of 
languor  which  often  precedes  disease. 

LAST  (hUBstan,  to  load  :  Sax.),  a  measure 
or  weight  of  different  amount  in  different 
places,  and  with  regard  to  different  arti- 
cles. It  is,  however,  generally  estimated  at 
MOO  lbs. 

LATEB5'  SAILS,  triangular  sails  with 


very  long  yards,  much  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon. They  are  frequently  used  by  xebecs, 
polacres,  settees  and  other  vessels  navi- 
gated in  the  Mediterranean. 

LATENT  HEAT  (toteiM,  lying  hid :  Loe.), 
an  expression  formerly  employed  under  an 
erroneous  theory  to  sigui^  heat  In  combi- 
nation, in  distinction  from  ssnxi&Is  heat; 
the  portion  of  heat  which  seems  to  disap- 
pear when  a  body  changes  its  form  from  tlie 
solid  to  the  fluid,  or  from  the  fluid  to  the 
aeriform  state,  ico.   [See  Heat.] 

LAT'ERAN  COUN'CILS,  councils  held 
in  the  basilica  of  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  at  Rome.  Eleven  have  been  held 
in  this  basilica,  four  of  which  are  con- 
sidered by  the'  Roman  Catholics  as  general. 
This  church  derives  its  name  from  the  Ro- 
man family  of  the  Laterani,  who  had  on  its 
site  a  palace  which  was  seized  by  Nero,  and 
made  an  imperial  residence. 

LAT'ERITE  {later,  a  brick :  LaL),  a  red 
brick-like  rock,  composed  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  between  layers  of 
basalt  in  volcanic  countries. 

LATERITIOUS  (same  deriv.),  of  a  brick- 
red  colour. 

LATEX  (juice :  Lot.),  In  Botany,  the  ela- 
borated or  descending  sap,  a  granular  flald 
which  flows  along  tubes  called  Uxtioi/arotu 
vessels. 

LATH  Oatta:  Sax.),  in  Carpentry,  along 
thin  piece  of  wood,  nailed  to  tbe  rafters  of 
a  wall  or  roof  to  receive  the  plaster  or 
coverinfr. 

LATHE,  an  engine  used  in  turning  wood, 
ivory,  and  other  materials A  term  ap- 
plied in  Kent  to  part  of  a  county,  containing 
three  or  four  hundreds. 

LATICLA'YH  (lotus  elavtu:  LaL),  the 
broad  purple  stripe  which  the  Roman  senar 
tors  and  patricians  were  allowed  to  wear  on 
the  toga. 

LAT'IN,  the  language  spoken  by  the  an- 
cient Romans,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Lft* 
tlum,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

LAT'ITAT  (be  lurks:  Lot.),  in  Law,  a 
writ  formerly  used  in  personal  actions 
where  the  party  had  to  be  arrested  in  any 
other  county  than  Middlesex.  It  derived 
its  name  from  a  supposition  or  flction  that 
the  person  concealed  himself,  and  could  not 
be  found  in  Middlesex,  the  county  where 
the  court  sat. 

LAT'ITDDE  (latUado,  breadth  :  LaL),  In 
Geography,  the  distance  of  any  place  from 
tbe  equator,  measured  in  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds,  upon  the  meridian  of  that 
place.  It  is  either  north  or  soutli,  accord- 
ing as  the  pkice  is  situated  on  the  north  or 

south  side  of  the  equator. In  Astronomy, 

the  distance  of  a  star  north  or  south  of  the 
ecliptia 

LATITUDINAOIIAN  (same  deHv.),  one 
who  admits  a  latitude  in  belief  and  In  the 

interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. In  a 

general  sense  a  latitudinarian  is  one  who 
is  not  restrained  by  precise  settled  limits  in 
opinion. 

LATRI'A  (latrela,  divine  worship :  Or.), 
the  highest  kind  of  worship,  or  that  paid  to 
God  :  distinguished  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
from  duHa,  or  the  inferior  worship  paid  to 
saints. 
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LATRO'BITB,  ft  mlnenl  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  massive  or  crystallized:  found  in 
an  Island  near  che  Labrador  coast.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  alumina,  with  lime,  potasb,  and 
oxide  of  manganese. 

LATTEN  (laiion:  Pr.),  plates  of  brass  or 
bronze,  reduced  to  different  thicknesses, 
according  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Tinned  iron  is  sometimes  called 
UUten. 

LAUD'ANUM  (totido,!  praise :  Lot.  from 
its  excellent  qualities).  In  Medicine, a  liquid 
preparation  of  opiom. 

LAUDS  (laudOt  I  praise :  Lat.\  In  the  Ro- 
man Oatholio  church,  prayers  formerly  said 
at  daybreak,  but  now  joined  to  matins. 

LADNGB-FIBH,  or  SAND  LAVNOB,  the 
name  given  to  two  species  of  flsh  belonging 
to  the  genus  Ammodvtest  which  are  taken 
upon  the  British  coasts.  They  bury  them- 
selves In  the  sand  when  the  tide  retires,  and 
are  dug  out  by  the  fishermen  for  imit. 

LAUNCH,  a  particular  kind  of  flat  boat, 
nscd  in  underrunnlng  the  cables  of  ships. 
It  is  the  largest  of  a  man-of-war's  boats. 
I  LAOBA'CBA,  a  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous trees,  having  flowers  without  petals 
and  anthers  which  open  by  recurved  valves 
to  set  the  itollen  free.  Host  of  the  species 
are  aromatic  and  fragrant.  To  this  order 
1>elnng  the  Oiitkamon,  Oakphob,  and  Sas- 
BAPaAS  trees,  as  well  as  the  Laurels.  [See 
Ladbds.] 

LAU'RBATB  (tonrea<ii«,  crowned  with 
laurel :  Lot.).  In  England  the  poet-laureate 
was  formerly  an  offlcer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, whose  business  was  to  compose  a 
birth-day  ode  for  the  monarch,  and  another 
for  the  new  year.  These  obligations  have 
been  dispensed  with :  and  the  honour  of  the 
lanreateship,  with  the  salary,  is  now  given 
as  the  reward  of  high  poetic  genius. 

LAUREATION  (same  deriv.).  In  the 
Scotch  universities,  the  act  of  taking  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  which  the  stu- 
dents are  permitted  to  do  after  four  years' 
study 

LAURENTIAN  8TSTEJ1,  In  Geology,  a 
series  of  paleozoic  strata  of  oonslderable 
thickness,  forming  the  oldest  known  strata 
of  our  globe.  They  have  been  found  In 
Scotland,  the  United  States,  and  Oanada,ln 
which  colony  they  occupy  an  area  of  300,000 
square  miles.  They  consist  chiefly  of  meta- 
morphic  rocks  (gneiss,  qnartzltes,  and 
schists),  and  are  traversed  by  numerous 
dykes  of  granite,  syenite  and  greenstone. 
It  was  supposed  that  they  were  destitute  of 
organic  remains,  bnt  a  few  Invertebrate 
fossils  (a  coralline  and  some  rhizopodous 
shells)  have  becm  recently  discovered  In 
their  limestones.  This  system,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  river  St.  I^wrcnrc, 
lies  under  two  other  formations  of  similar 
character  (the  Labrador  and  Huronlau 
ttories)  both  older  than  the  Silurian. 

LAU'RUS  iLaL\  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat  ord.  Lauraeea. 

Launu  ruMHa,  the  sweet  bay  tree,  a 

native  of  Italy,  but  cultivated  In  our  gar- 
dens and  shrubberies  as  a  handsome  ever- 
green.   It  is  the  lanrel  which  was  sacred  to 
Apollo,  and  was  used  for  garlands. 
LA'VA,  the  melted  matter  that  flows 


from  volcanoes,  and  solid Iflea  to  stone. 
Basalt  Is  ancient  lava. 

LAVAN'DULA  (from  lavo,  I  wash  :  Lot., 
from  its  being  anciently  used  in  baths  and 
fomentations).  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat  ord.  LaMoto,  containing  the  ZatNmdnto 
Spicat  or  common  lavender,  a  plant  cnitt 
vated  in  our  gardens  on  account  of  the  fra- 
errance  of  Its  flowers.  The  essential  oil.  ob- 
tained from  It  by  distillation,  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  of  a  very  pungent  taste,  and 
possesses.  If  carefully  distilled,  the  fra- 
grance of  the  lavender  In  perfection. 

LAW  (loi:  Fr.),  a  body  of  rules  applicable 
to  a  given  subject ;  also,  a  single  one  of 
those  rules.    The  term  has,  therefore,  a  eol- 
Uctive  and  a  parUeiUar  meaning.  Whenever 
certain  events  invariably  follow  certain 
antecedents,  we  use  the  word  law  nieca 
phorically,   to    express    this    Invariable 
sequence.   7*hns  we  say  the  law  of  gravi- 
UMaUt  the  laws   c/  motion,  he.     In  ita 
strict  sense,  law  Is  'a  commitnd  issued  by 
a  superior.  Imposing  an  obligation  on  an 
Inferior.'   Uwnam    law    is  corapret ended  \ 
under  several  heads :— The  law  of  nations 
comprises  the  rules  respected  by  the  mu- 
tual  consent  of    Christian   nations,  bnt 
seldom   voluntarily   Infringed,  and  when 
Infringed,  considered  to  require  reparation. 
They  relate  to  the  intercourse  of  nations  In 
peace,  the  grounds  of  just  war,  the  limits 
of  lawful  hostility,  the  rights  of  conqnefit, 
the  privileges  of  ambassadors,  Ac.    Poetttte 
or  munieiveU  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct., 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  the 
state,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  pro- 
hibiting what  Is  wrong;  It  comprehends 
the  duties  of  individuals  towards  the  com- 
munity, and  towards  each  other.    Some- 
times laws  are  enacted  to  explain   other 
laws,  sometimes  to  suit  particular  emer- 
gencies.   Municipal  law  Is  In  some  cases 
supposed  to  have  the  Immediate  sanction 
of  heaven.    Thus,  In  Mohammedan  govern- 
ments, the  code  of  law  Is  found  altogether, 
or  principally.  In  the  Koran.   The  Hindoos 
also,  and  some  other  nations,  pretend  to  a  re- 
ligious sanction  for  their  laws.  Roman  law, 
as  collected  and  digested  In  the  pandectti, 
cods,  and  inetitutee  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
is  the  great  foundation  of  most  of  the  laws 
used  In  the  states  of  modem  Europe,  and 
constitutes  the  civil  law,  which  In  England 
Is  chiefly  confined  to  eccleslastiral  mattera. 
Canon  law  consists  of  the  rules  framed  by 
the  Christian  church  for  its  own  spiritual 
guidance.     In   Roman  Catholic  times.  It 
consisted  of  edicts  of  popes,  decrees  of 
councils,  and  authoritative  declarations  of 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church.    The 
canons  of   the  Protestant  church    were 
enacted  in  1603.  The  common  law  of  EnQland 
(in  contradistinction  from  dvil  law,  and 
from  equity)  consists  In  a  certain  portion 
of  oar  laws,  relating  to  a  definite  subject- 
matter,  and  administered  in  courts  which 
follow  certain  rules  of  evidence  and  modes 
of  procedure.    But,  used  In  contradistinc- 
tion from  statute  law,  which  is  of  positive 
enactment.  It  means  the  ancient  customary 
law,  as  set  forth  In  the  writings  of  the  early 
jurists  and  In  the  reported  judgments  of  the 
bench.   Since,  in  Its  popular  sense,  com 
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mon  law  is  opposed  to  equity  and  eccle- 
siastical law,  it  comprises  the  whole  of  both 
dvil  and  eriminal  law,  as  administered 
by  courts  having  trial  by  jury,  with  all 
subjects  which  come  nnder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  common  law  courts  of  West* 
minster  Hall,  and  the  various  jurisdic- 
tions, not  exercising  equitable  authority, 
throughout  the  country.  SquUy  was  no 
doubt  originally  a  jurisdiction  of  a  reme- 
dial character  to  moderate  the  rigour  of 
legal  judgments,  according  to  the  conscien- 
tious opinion  of  the  judge;  but,  at  present. 
Its  rules  are  as  accurately  laid  down  hy  pre- 
cedents as  those  of  common  law.  Maritime 
law  Is  that  which  relates  to  barbonrs,  ships, 
and  sailors.  Martial  law  is  that  proclaimed 
by  authority  of  parliament,  on  an  emer- 
gency of  rebellion,  invasion,  or  insurrec- 
tion ;  it  puts  nnder  the  cognizance  of  eourU- 
marttal  a  variety  of  matters  not  ordinarily 
appertaining  to  them,  that  they  may  be 
tried  in  a  summary  way ;  and  is  generally 
accompanied  by  the  powu'of  arresting,  de- 
taining, and  summarily  trying  suspected 
persons.  Military  law  is  that  administered 
by  courts-marclal  under  the  authority  of 
parliament,  the  mutiny  act,  &c 

LAWN  {linon:  Fr.\  a  superior  kind  of 
linen  cloth.  It  was  formerly  made  only  in 
Prance  and  Flanders ;  hut  at  present  the 
lawn  ntanufaoture  is  brought  to  great  per- 
fection in  Scotland  and  IreUnd,  where  it 
bids  fair  to  rival  our  foreign  competitors. 

LAY  (2a<to«,  from  lao»t  the  people :  Qr.\ 
an  epithet  in  ecclesiastical  law  for  what  be- 
longs to  the  people,  in  contradistinction 
from  that  which  belongs  to  persons  in  or- 
ders. The  term  is  used  also  by  clergymen 
and  lawj'ers,  to  indicate  persons  not  belong- 
ing to  their  respective  professions. Lay 

Bbothibs  and  Lay  Sistbbs,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  are  such  as  perform  the 
secular  and  servile  offices  in  a  monaster)' 
or  convent. Lay  Cobporation,  any  cor- 
poration or  body  which  consists  of  lay- 
men, created  for  some  temporal  purpose : 
such  as  charitable  corporations,  which  are 
constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribution 

of   the  free  alms  of  the  founder. Lay 

Fbb,  lands  held  in  fee  of  a  lay  lord,  as 
distinguished  from  those  lands  which  be- 
long  to  the  church. Lay  Ixprop&ia- 

Tiosr,  the  impropriating  or  applying  the 
revenues  of  the  church  to  the  use  of  a 
layman. 

LAY'ER  {.Lager,  pressed  down :  Qer.\  In 
Horticulture,  a  young  shoot  or  twig  bent 
down  and  covered  with  mould,  for  growth 
or  propagation.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed by  slitting  or  notching  the  branches, 
or  by  twisting  them,  and  then  laying  them 
under  the  mould,  the  ground  being  Hrst 
made  very  light.  After  being  laid,  they 
are  watered.  The  slitting  or  notching  ob- 
structs the  return  of  the  sap  from  the 
leaves,  and  causes  its  accumulation  at  the 
wounded  purt,  when  roots  are  produced 
in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  nature  to 
perpetuate  life. 

LAY  FIGOTflB,  among  Painters,  a  struc- 
ture nsnally  of  wood  made  to  Imitate  rudely 
the  h  uman  form.  1 1  is  provided  wi  th  join  ts 
Ki  that  it  may  be  put  into  any  attitude  or 
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posture.    Its  principal  use  is  for  adjusting 
drapery. 

LAZARBT'TO  (/to2.),  an  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  those  afflicted  with  contagious 
diseases.  In  some  places,  laaarettos  are  set 
apart  for  the  observance  of  quarantine. 

LAZO  or  LAS60(<Span.),  an  implement  em- 
ployed by  the  Spaniards  of  South  America 
for  catching  wild  animals.  It  consists  of  a 
long  and  very  strong  rope  made  of  raw 
hide,  one  end  of  which  Is  attached  to  the 
saddle  (for  it  is  used  when  the  man  is  on 
horsel>ack)  and  the  other  carries  a  small 
metal  ring  by  which  a  noose  can  be  formed. 
When  it  is  about  to  be  used  the  noo8e,witb 
a  diameter  of  about  eight  feet,  is  whirled 
round  the  head,  and  dexterously  kept  oiien. 
The  hunter  gallops  after  hlsprey,  and  at  the 
proper  moment  flings  the  noose  so  that  it 
will  unerringly  catch  a  bull  by  the  honiM, 
and  with  the  aid  of  his  well-broken  horue 
stop  it  in  full  career. 

LAZ'ULITE,  a  mineral  of  a  slight  indlgo- 
blne  colour,  generally  granular  or  occur- 
ring in  small  pieces  not  exceeding  the  size 
of  a  hazel-nut.  It  is  found  In  nurow  veins, 
traversing  clay-slate,  with  quarts,  in  Salz- 
burg; and  consists  of  alumina,  silez,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

LEAD  (ted:  8az.\  in  Mineralogy,  a 
metal  found  in  considerable  quantity  and 
widely  distributed,  but  s^dom,  if  at  al]« 
in  the  pure  metallic  state.  It  la  of  a 
bluish-grey  colour,  and  very  brilliant  when 
fresh  cut,  but  soon  tarnishes  from  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  It  is  the  softest  and  least 
elastic  of  all  the  metals ;  is  easily  flattened 
uuder  the  hammer ;  and  is  ductile  In  a  very 
great  degree,  though  much  less  so  than 
gold.  It  may  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife, 
and  stains  the  fingers  bluish-grey  when 
rubbed.  Its  specific  gravity  is  l\'4&.  Lead 
fuses  at  about  600°  Fabr.,  and  renders  other 
more  refractory  metals  fusible.  It  becomes 
fluid  long  before  it  is  red^liot,  which  is  the 
case  with  no  other  metal,  except  tin ;  after 
melting,  it  very  readily  changes  to  an 
oxide  of  a  grey  colour,  which,  if  the  Are 
is  increased  and  the  mass  Is  often  stirred, 
assumes  a  yellow,  and  afterwards  a  fine 
florid  red  colour:  this  is  the  minium  or  com- 
mon red  lead  of  the  shops.  If  the  heat  is 
rendered  yet  more  Intense,  it  runs  into  an 
oieaginous  mass,  which,  as  it  cools,  becomes 
of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  thin  laminse :  this  Is 
Utharge.  These  several  substances  have 
nothing  of  the  appearance  of  the  metal 
from  which  they  are  produced ;  yet,  if  a 
little  iron-filings  be  added  to  them  over 
the  fire,  or  some  pieces  of  charcoal  or  any 
other  inflammable  matter  be  thrown  into 
them  while  they  are  hot,  they  become  lead 
again,  their  oxygen  being  removed  by  the 
combustible  substance.  Maeaieai,  the  yel- 
low oxide  of  lead,  is  soluble  in  many  acids, 
and  forms  salts,  of  which  the  acetate  and 
carbonate  are  the  most  important,  the  latter 
1)elng,  under  the  name  of  white  lead^  the 
basis  of  white  oll-palnt.  The  sulpburet  I0 
the  most  common  ore  of  lead,  and  is  the 
galena  of  mineralogists.  It  is  roasted  to 
expel  the  sulphur,  which  is  driven  off  in 
tlie  shape  of   sulphuroua  add.   PerfectI} 
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pare  water  soon  corrode*  lead,  the  oxygen 
U  con  lain  ti  In  tfilntion  formingr  an  oxide, 
and  !(•  carbonic  acid  a  carbonate.  Bat 
rf  rar,  and  other  waten  holding  aalpbates, 
and  carbonatea  In  aolatton.  bave  no  snch 
effect ;  tbejr  corer  Ita  anrface  with  a  tbin 
coating,  wiilch  entirely  protecta  It.  As 
a  portion  of  thla  coating  la  carbonate  of 
lead.  Iron  or  zinc  pipea.  In  connection  with 
itf  may  l>c  a  sonrceof  danger:  the  galTanlc 
action  cauaea  allraline  matter  to  be  eroWed 
un  the  lead,  wblcfa  rendera  the  oxide  and  car- 
Iwuate  aolnble,  and  therefore  in  a  state  to 
lie  Injarlona.  Penona,  like  palntera,  whose 
tradea  require  them  to  come  very  much  in 
contact  with  preparations  of  tbia  metal, 
Sfimetlmes  suffer  very  sererely  from  the 
effects  of  alow  poisoning  by  it.  The 
painter*B  eolie  la  a  very  common  and  a 
very  dreadful  disease.  Also,  the  acidity  of 
sour  wines,  Ac,  Is  often  most  nefariously 
corrected  with  sugar  of  lead,  a  highly  pot- 
aonous  substance.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
affords  a  most  delicate  teat  for  lead,  sinre 
it  will  blacken,  or  at  least  darken,  any  fluid 
containing  even  a  minute  auantlty  of  a 
salt  of  lead  in  solution.  In  1801  there  were 
80O  lead  mines  worked  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  quantity  of  lead  obtained  from 
the  ore  raised  during  the  year  amounted 
to  05,634  tons  of  the  value  of  1,U5,2S6L 
—— LcAO  FOft  aouHDijiG.  Tlie  common 
band  lead  weighs  11  lbs.,  and  has  about  20 
fathoms  of  line :  the  deep-sea  lead  weighs 
28  lbs.  The  line  Is  marked  specially  at 
6,  7,  10,  13,  17,  and  20,  and  the  numlicrs 
between  these  are  called  deepi :  hence  they 
say,  *  By  the  mark  7,'  meaning  7  fathoms, 
Uid  '  By  the  de$p  9,'  meaning  9  fathoms. 
The  eommon  lead  is  heaved  from  the  side ; 
the  deep'iea  iMd,  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
vessel,  and  generally  when  the  ship  is 
heaved  to. 

LBAF(/8(m;.),  an  expansion  of  the  bark  of  a 
plant.  It  consists  of  cellular  tissue  or  paren- 
chyma through  which  vaaeular  tissue  In  the 
form  of  veins,  rilM.  and  nerves,  ramify,  the 
whole  being  covered  with  epidermisthroagh 
which  in  roost  caaes  pass  minute  orifices, 
called  $tom<Ua.  Leaves  are  cither  sessile, 
that  is,  directly  seated  on  the  branch,  or 
petlobue,  that  Is,  furnished  with  footstalks 
or  petioles.  The  angle  formed  by  the  leaf 
and  the  branch  Is  called  the  axil,  and  here 
it  is  that  new  leaf-buds  usually  appear.  The 
young  leaf  Is  generally  protected  by  some 
sort  of  sheath  called  a  ttipule,  which  drops 
off  when  the  leaf  has  expanded.  When 
leaves  fall  annually,  they  are  styled  decid- 
uous, otherwise  they  are  evergreen.  The 
functions  of  leaves  seem  to  be  to  expose 
the  sap  to  the  air  and  light,  whereby  it  be- 
eomoa  elaborated  and  fltted  for  the  formar 
tlon  of  wood,  new  leaves,  &c. 

LBAF'-BITD,  the  rudlmeut  of  young 
branches,  made  up  of  scales  surrounding  a 
minute  axis,  which  directly  communicates 
with  the  eellalar  tissue  of  the  stem.  Sti- 
mulated by  light  and  heat,  they  form 
branches  or,  if  artlflclally  removed  from 
the  plant,  they  serve  to  multiply  the  Indi- 
vidual from  which  they  have  been  taken. 

LB  AG  UB  {litue:  Fr.),  a  measure  of 
length.   The  ua  league  is  three  nautical  or 


geographical  miles,  or  the  twentieth  of  a 
degree :  that  is,  about  3*45  Bnglisb  sutnte 

miles. LSA6UB  {liffve:  Fr.;  from  ligo,  I 

bind :  Xac),  In  Politics,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  different  states  or  parties,  entered 
into  for  the  execution  of  some  common 
enterprise.  It  may  be  offentive  or  de/etuive, 
or  both.  It  is  offenaive  when  the  contract- 
ing parties  agree  to  nnlte  in  attaeklng  a 
common  enemy ;  de/eneive,  when  the  par- 
ties agree  ^to  act  In  concert  In  defending 
each  other  against  an  enemy. 

LEAK'AOB  (Xeele,  a  leak :  0«r.\  in  Com- 
merce, an  allowance,  intended  to  compen- 
sate for  the  leaking  of  casks,  or  the  waste 
of  liquors  by  leaking. 

LEAP  TEAR  {hleapan,  to  }ump :  Sax.}. 
[See  Bl88KXTlLK.i 

LEASE  {laU$trt  to  allow  :  Fr.\  In  Law,  a 
demise  of  lands  or  tenements,  generally  In 
consideration  of  rent  or  other  annual  re- 
compense, for  a  term  of  years,  for  life,  or 
at  will.  The  party  letting  the  lands,  Ac, 
is  called  the  lessor,  and  the  party  to  whom 
they  are  let,  the  lessee.  The  lease  must  be 
for  a  shorter  term  than  that  during  which 
what  is  leased  belongs  to  the  lessor,  since,  if 
It  be  for  his  whole  term.  It  is  not  a  lease,  but 

an  assUfnment. Lkjlbb  axd   Rsueass, 

in  our  law,  two  deeds  by  which  in  conjunc- 
tion a  freehold  estate  in  lands  and  tene- 
ments could  be  conveyed.  This  form  of 
conveyance  was  originally  devised  by  law- 
yers as  a  means  of  secret  etmveyanee.  Land 
was  made  over  to  the  purchaser  by  bargain 
and  sale  for  a  year:  this  did  not  require 
registration.  Then  the  purchaser  received 
a  release  of  all  the  vendor's  remaining 
Interest.  The  necessity  for  executing  the 
lease  for  a  year  has  been  abolished  by  act 
of  parliament. 

LEASH  {UassSt  a  string :  Fr.\  in  Sport- 
ing, the  number  three ;  as  a  leash  of  birds, 
a  leash  of  greyhounds,  kc  Also,  a  leather 
thong,  by  which  a  falconer  held  his  hawk. 

LEATHHBR  (Leder;  Qer\  the  prepared 
skins  of  animals.   Tanning  renders  skin 
'  strong,  tough,  durable,  and  often  water- 
I  proof,  and  prevents  Ita  putrefaction.    In 
I  tanning,  the  skins  are  first  cleaned  of  hair 
and  cuticle:  they  are  then  impregnated 
I  either  with  vegetable  tan  and  extract,  it 
tanned  leather  is  to  bo  produced,  or  with 
alum  and  other  salts  If  tatoed  leather ;  and 
sometimes  the  two  processes  of  tanning 
and  tawing  are  both  employed.  Lastly,  they 
are  treated  with  oil,  which  is  termed  curry' 
ing.   Thick  sole  leather  is  tanned!  white  ■ 
kid,  for  gloves,  is  tawed,  upper  leather,  for 
boots  and  shoes,  is  tanned  and  enrried; 
fine  Turkey  leather  Is  tawed,  and  after- 
wards slightly  tanned.   [See  TANvnrG.]         i 

LBAV'EN  (lew,  I  make  light :  Lat,\  n  ! 
piece  of  sour  dough,  used  to  ferment,  and  , 
render  light  a  much  larger  quantity  of  , 
dough  or  paste.  During  the  seven  days  of  i 
the  passover,  no  leaven  was  permitted  to  1 
be  in  the  houses  of  the  Jews. 

LBOTISTBR'NIUM  {Lot. :  from  lectua,  a 
couch ;  and  stemo,  I  prepare),  a  religioua 
eeremony,  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  Id 
times  of  great  public  calamity.  It  eon- 
stated  In  Inviting  the  gods  to  an  entertain* 
ment,  their  statues  being  taken  down  from 
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the  pedestal^  laid  ou  coucbea  aud  i  laoed 
ai  table,  wUUo  tbe  atteudanca  graved'  i>uc 
the  viands  to  their  lips, 

LED'QKR.  the  prlnoipal  book  used  by 
merchants,  lu  which  every  customer's  par- 
ticular account  la  kept :  that  Into  which  a 
Bumniai'y  of  tlie  journal  ia  carried. — 
LKUQKU-L1KB8,  in  Musio,  thoso  lines  added 
tu  the  usual  stave  of  five  lines,  when  more 
are  wanted  Xur  notes  ascending  or  de- 
scending. 

LUK  iUe :  OcrX  a  sea  term  for  the  quar- 
ter opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind 

comes. XiM-boord,  a  small  platform  of 

planks,  which,  being  lot  down  into  the 
water  on  the  lee-aide  of  flat-bottomed  boats, 
opposes  the  teudency  of  the  wind  to  drive 

them  to  leeward. Xee-IurcA,  a  sudden  and 

violent  roll  of  tlie  ship  to  leeward  in  a  high 

sea. The  Ue  «ids  of  a  ship  is  the  opposite 

of  that  on  which  the  wind  blows  when  it 
crosses  her  course,  aud  which  is  called  the 

veather  tide. Lu-*Kor6.  a  shore  on  the 

lee  aide  of  a  ship. X«»4Me,atide  running 

lu  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the 

wind  blows. Xeo-way,  the  deviation  uf 

the  course  actually  run  by  the  ship  from 
the  course  steered  upon ;  the  ship  being 
generally  impelled  sidewai's  oa  well  as  for- 
wards by  the  action  of  lite  wind  or  cur- 
rents.— Leewardf  portalulng  to  tbe  quar- 
ter towards  which  the  wind  blows.  The 
terms  leeward  aud  windward  were  given  to 
the  West  Indian  islands,  with  reference  to 
their  situation  in  a  voyage  from  the  porta 
of  Spain  to  Oarthagcna  or  Portobello.— — 
Under  the  lee  qf  a  sAip,  on  the  aide  of  it 
opposite  to  that  on  which  the  wind  blows. 

Under  tlie  lee  of  the  landt  near  the  shora 

which  breaks  the  force  of  tiie  wind. 

LBEOU  (toe;  Sax.).    [See  Uiauoo.] 

LEG'AOy  (l0goj  I  bequeath :  LaU),  In  Law, 
a  bequest  or  gift  by  will  of  any  personal 
effects;  a  testamentary  gift  of  real  pro- 
perty being  a  deviee.  The  person  bequeath- 
ing is  called  the  teetator,  and  ho  to  whom  It 
is  bequeathed  the  legatee.  There  is  also  a 
residuary  leqateet  or  one  to  whom,  after  the 
several  devises  or  bequests  made  by  will, 
the  residue  of  the  testator's  estate  and 
effects  are  given.  A  general  legacy  is  one 
not  referring  to  any  particular  thlug  of  the 
kind,  as  where  a  diamond  ring,  but  not  a 
liartlcular  ring,  is  bequeathed.  A  epecffto 
legacy  Is  a  boiiuest  of  a  particular  thiug,  as 
distinguished  from  all  others  of  the  same 
kind;  as  a  bequest  of  'the  diamond  ring 
which  was  given  me  by  A.'  A  legacy  I  s 
demonetrative  when  it  is  In  its  nature  a 

? general  legacy;  but  there  is  a  particular 
und  pointed  out  to  satisfy  it.  Oeneral 
legacies  are  subject  to  a  rateable  abalemeut 
If  the  estate  will  not  pay  all  in  full.  But  a 
epeetfic  legacy  la  subject  to  no  abatement, 
except  that  which  may  be  required  by  pay- 
ment of  debts.  A  apeclflo  legacy  may, 
however,  be  adeemed,  that  Is,  taken  away  : 
thus,  if  a  particular  horse  is  left  to  any  one, 
but  ia  aold  by  the  testator  before  his  death, 
that  legacy  is  adeemed;  if  lOOL  in  consols 
ia  bequeathed,  but  It  is  afterwards  trans- 
ferred by  tlie  testator  to  another  stock, 
that  legacy  also  is  adeemed.  A  denunutra- 
Hvo  legacy  does  not  abate  with  the  genera 


legacies,  and  la  not  liable  to  ademption  by 
the  non-existence  or  alienation  of  the  fund 
pointed  out  for  satisfylug  it.    If  a  general 
legacy  is  bequeathed,  no  certain  time  of 
payment  being  mentioned,  the  legatee  will , 
be  entitled  to  interest  on  his  legacy  from 
the  expiration  of  a  year  after  the  death  of  . 
the  testator.    That  time  Is  allowed  an  exo>  , 
cutor  to  aseertatu  if  there  be  any  debts;  ' 
aud  If  a  legacy  has  been  i^dd,  the  legatee 
must  refund,  should  It  be  necessary  for 
tlie  payment  of  a  debt,  oven  though  the 
year  have  expired.    When  the  legatee  Is  an 
infant  child  of  tlie  testator,  he  will  bo  allow-  ' 
ed  Intercat  for  maintenance  from  the  time  , 
of  the  death  of  the  testator.    If  the  legacy  i 
given  is  payable  at  a  certain  day.  It  nmat  ' 
be  paid  along  with  interest  from  that  day  ; 
but  the  executor  is  not  bound  to  pay  it 
before  the  year  is  expired,  though  the  day 
mentioned  is  earlier  than  that  time.   If  the 
legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  his  legacy 
lapses,  unless  he  was  a  child  of  the  tesutor 
and  has  left  issue, 

LBG'ATA  {legattu:  Lat,\  the  pope's  am- 
bassador to  foreign  countries:  usually 
either  a  cardinal  or  a  bishop.  The  power  of 
a  legate  is  sometimes  given  without  the 
title.  It  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  prtvl* 
leges  of  Bugland  from  the  Morman  oonauest 
that  no  foreign  legate  should  be  sent  here, 
unless  the  king  desired  It  upon  some  extra* 
ordinary  emergency,  as  when  a  case  waa 
too  difficult  for  the  Buglish  prelates, 

LBUArriOM  ilcgatio,  an  embassy :  Xot), 
a  term  denoting  the  body  of  offloial  persons 
attached  to  an  embassy.  Ucnco  eecretary 
c/  legatimi, 

LBGA'TO  (tied :  Ital\  In  Musio,  a  word 
used  In  nn  opposite  sense  to  etaceato,  and 
Implying  that  the  notes  of  a  movemeut  or 
passage  are  to  be  performed  in  a  smooth 
aud  gilding  manner. 

LB'UBND  ilegmdum.  to  be  read ;  Lai.\  a 
book  used  lu  the  ancient  Uomau  Oatholio 
churches,  and  containing  the  lessons  which 
were  to  be  read.  The  word  was  afterwards 
employed  to  denote  a  chronicle  or  register 
of  the  lives  of  saints ;  aud  as  these  histories 
were  filled  with  ridiculous  stories,  the  oif- 
sprlng  either  of  credulity  or  fraud,  tlie 
name  legend  was  Hlven  to  improbable  or 
incredible  fables  that  make  pretensions  to 
truth.— LBGBjfo,  the  motto  engraved 
upon  medals,  which  differs  from  the  in- 
scription properly  so  called.  The  latter  sig^ 
nifles  words  placed  on  the  reverse  of  a 
medal  in  lieu  of  figures ;  but  the  former, 
those  round  the  head  or  other  figure. 

LB'GBttDBMAlN  (light  of  band:  iV.). 
tricks  which,  from  the  dexterity  of  the  per- 
former, are  made  to  deceive  the  observer, 
aud  are  called  elelght  o/hat%d. 

LB'GION  Clegio:  Lot.),  in  Roman  Anti- 
quity, a  body  of  soldiers  in  the  lloman 
army,  consisting  of  different  numbers  at 
different  periods.  In  the  war  with  Ilaiiui- 
bal  it  was  5000 ;  after  this  It  was  increased 
to,  in  some  cases,  0000  or  daoo:  but  the 
cavalry  always  remained  the  same.  The 
uumber  of  legions  kept  in  pay  together 
also  differed  according  to  times  and  oco»> 
sions.  Bach  legion  was  divided  into  teu 
cohorta*  thirty  maniples,  or  sixty  centurlet ) 
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hence,  tf  the  oentnrjr  always  consisted  of 
100  men,  the  legion  would  contain  6000.  The 
800  cavalry  attached  to  a  legion  were  divi- 
ded Into  ten  tiarnuB  or  troops,  and  each  troop 
into  three  deeurUBt  or  hodles  of  ton  men 
each.  Originally  the  legion  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines:  the  hattaU,  or  first  line, 
were  young  men  In  the  flower  of  life,  and 
were  at  first  armed  with  spears  (tiaata), 
wbehce  the  name ;  the  prinofoes,  or  second 
line,  were  men  in  the  prime  oi  life ;  and  the 
triarU,  or  third  line,  were  veteran  soldiers. 
To  these  were  afterwards  added  the  velitea, 
or  skirmishers.  Kach  legion  was,  as  it  were, 
a  separate  army,  having  its  cavalry  and 
light  Infantry,  with  the  various  warlike 
engines  then  in  use;  and  this  arrangement 
had  so  many  advantages  that  it  was  revived 
by  the  elder  Napoleon,  who  even  made  his 
legion  to  consist  of  the  same  number  as  the 
Roman.  His  had  the  advantage  of  artil- 
lery. The  S4  iribuni  mUitum  were  the  chief 
officers  of  the  legion,  and  its  principal  stan- 
dard was  a  silver  or  bronso  eagie.  The 
legions  were  named  according  to  the  order 
in  which  they  were  raised,  from  their  com- 
manders (as  the  Clcmdian  legion),  or  from 
the  place  where  they  were  stationed,  &c. 
Under  Augustus  there  were  25  legions; 
under  Alexander  Severus,  32. 

LE'QION  OF  HON'OUR,  an  order  Insti- 
tuted by  Napoleon,  while  consul  (May  10, 
1803),  for  military  and  civil  merit.  It  con- 
sisted of  different  grades,  as  grand  crosses, 
crosses,  commanders,  omcers,  and  legion- 
aries ;  all  of  whom  received  pensions  with 
this  mark  of  distinction.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  order  underwent 
some  modifications,  icnd  the  number  of  its 
members  was  diminished. 

LE'GI8LATURB(/«0i«,of  a  law;  and  iatia,  a 
proposing :  Lath  that  body  in  a  state  which 
is  empowered  to  make  laws.  [See  Oonsti- 
YUTiov,  OomioKS,  PABLiAxnrr,  &&] 

LBGIT'IMAGT  (IsgtUmtu,  lawful:  Lat.\ 
in  Politics,  in  its  strict  sense,  means  the 
accordance  of  an  action  or  an  institution 
with  the  municipal  law  of  the  land.  In 
the  language  of  modem  politics,  the  term 
has  been  used  with  reference  to  the  old 
hereditary  dynasties,  and  in  oontradlsci no- 
tion from  those  founded  by  recent  wars 
and  revolutions.  But  It  is  now  very  gene- 
rally held  that  municipal  law,  or  peaceable 
possession,  affords  the  only  right  to  a 
throne ;  and  that  all  governments  become 
legitimate  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly 
established. 

LEQUIHB  (leoumm :  Lot),  in  Botany,  a 
one-celled,  one  or  many-seeded,  two-valved 
superior  fruit,  dehiscing  by  a  suture  along 
its  face  and  its  back,  and  bearing  its  seeds 
on  the  ventral  suture  only.  The  fruit  of 
the  pea  and  bean  is  a  legume.  It  is  some- 
times Indehiscent,  as  in  the  Cassia  Fittuia; 
but  the  line  of  dehiscence  in  such  species 
is  Indicated  by  the  presence  of  sutures. 
In  many  genera  it  passes  into  a  drupe. 

LEM'MA  OtmmOt  from  lambano,  I  take 
^.),in  Mathematics,  a  preliminary  proposi- 
tion which  serves  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  demonstration  of  some  other. 

LEM'MING  (LemiTta:  Ger.),  the  Myodes 
Norvetflcue  of  Zoologists,  a  rodent  animal 


allied  tc  the  rat,  very  abundant  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
ocean.  It  is  as  large  as  a  rat,  and  is  covered 
with  a  black  and  yellow  fur.  Lemmings 
occasionally  migrate  in  such  vast  bodies  as 
to  devastate  the  country  through  which 
they  pass.  In  these  emigrations  tbey  move 
in  a  straight  line,  regarding  neither  rlyera, 
mountains,  nor  any  other  obstacle. 

LBM'ON  (limon :  PrX  the  fruit  of  a  spiny 
tree,  the  CfUrue  Limonum  of  Botanists,  a 
member  of  the  orange  order.  It  was  origia- 
ally  brought  from  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia,  but  now  grown  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  other  warm  climates. The  prepara- 
tion called  salt  of  temcne,  ftc,  used  to  re- 
move ink-stains  from  linen,  is  binozalate  of 
potash.  Its  effect  is  produced  by  the  oxalic 
acid  dissolving  with  facility  the  oxide  of 
iron  in  the  ink,  on  the  combination  of 
which  with  the  tannin  and  gallic  acid  the 
colour  depends ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
can  be  used  without  any  risk  of  injury  to- 
the  cloth,  on  which  It  has  no  effect. 

LB'MUR  (a  ghost:  Lot),  a  genus  of 
quadrumanous  animals.  Each  of  their  four 
extremities  is  provided  with  an  opposable 
thumb ;  but  the  index  digit  of  the  hinder 
hand  has  its  nail  developed  into  a  long, 
curved,  sharp-pointed  claw.  The  lemurs 
differ  from  the  typical  quadrumaua,  and 
approximate  to  the  ordinary  quadruped,  in 
their  elongated  pointed  head  and  sharp 
projecting  mus^tle.  They  are  all  natives  of 
Madagascar  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Though  they  belong  to  a  hot  climate,  they 
are  covered  with  fur ;  but  this  Is  necessary, 
since  they  move  about  in  the  night  season, 
when,  even  in  tropical  climates.  It  is  often 
very  cold.  They  feed  on  fruits,  insects,  and 
small  birds. 

LEM'URES  {Lal.\  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  spectres  or  ghosts,  believed  to  be 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  which  tormented  men 
In  the  night.  In  order  to  propitiate  them, 
a  festival  named  Lemuria  was  observed. 
The  legend  is  that  it  was  instituted  by 
Romulus  for  his  brother  Remus,  and  was 
named  by  him,  on  tbat  account,.£eTnima, 
which  became  corrupted  into  Lemuria. 

LENS  (a  lentil :  Lot.),  in  Optics,  a  thin 
piece  of  glass  or  other  transparent  medium, 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  polished  spherical 
surfaces,  or  on  one  side  by  a  spherical,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  plane  surface.  These 
spherical  surfaces  may  be  either  convex  or 
concave ;  and,  by  combination,  give  rise  to 
the  following :— A  spherical  lens,  or  sphere ; 
a  double  convex  lens,  or  one  having  two  con- 
vex surfaces  ,which  causes  rays  of  light  to 
converge  ;  a  pUmo-eonvex  lens,  having  one 
plane  and  one  convex  spherical  surface, 
which  also  causes  the  rays  of  light  to  con- 
verge; a  double  concave  lens,  having  two 
concave  surfaces,  which  eauses  the  rays  of 
light  to  dlvei^e;  a  plano-concave  lens,  hav- 
ing one  plane  and  one  concave  spherical 
surface,  which  also  causes  the  rays  of  light 
to  diverge;  a  menieeue,  having  one  eon  vex 
and  one  concave  surface,  the  radius  of  the 
concave  being  the  larger^it  causes  the  rays 
of  light  to  converge ;  a  eoneavo-coweex  lens, 
having  also  one  convex  and  one  concave 
surface,  but  the  radius  of  the  concave  being 
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land;  bo  called  because  they  are  open. 
They  authorize  some  act,  grant  some  rlRht, 
or  confer  some  place  or  dignity.  [See 
Patkkt.] 

LB1VTISH,  the  language  spoken  In  Ck)ur- 
land  and  LIvoula.  With  the  Lithuanian,  a 
language  spoken  In  Eastern  Prussia  and  the 
neighbouring  part  of  Russia,  it  forms  the 
T<ettio  division  of  the  Indo-European  or 
Aryan  family. 

LEU'CIN  ileuJeoa,  white  :  (7r.\  in  Chemis- 
try, a  white  pulverulent  substance  obtained 
from  the  fibres  of  beef,  albumen,  or  casein, 
by  boiling  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash 
and  neutralizing  the  liquid  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

LEU'CITB  (same  deriv.\  a  crystallized 
mineral,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
potash;  of  a  grey  or  white  colour,  and  gener- 
ally opaque;  somewhat  like  a  garnet.  It 
occurs  in  lava,  particularly  that  of  Vesuvius: 
hence  it  has  been  termed  Veauvian  or  vol- 
canic garnet. 

LEUOOPHLEGMATTC  {leukophlegmatos  : 
from  leuJcoa,  white ;  and  phlegma,  phlegm  : 
Gr.),  in  Medicine,  an  epithet  for  a  dropsical 
habit,  with  a  white  bloated  skin. 

LEUOOTHIOP  (leukoa,  white;  and  Air 
thiape,  an  Ethiopian :  Or.),  an  albino,  or  a 
white  person  of  a  black  race. 

LEVANT'  ilevante,  rising :  Ital),  a  name 
under  which  are  included  Turkey,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  Egypt,  &c.,  washed  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  contiguous  waters. 
The  word  Is  applied.  In  a  general  sense,  to 
any  country  which  la  to  the  cast  of  us. 

LBVA'RI  FA'CIAS  (you  will  cause  to  be 
raised  :  Lat.),  in  Law,  a  writ  directed  to  the 
sheriff  to  levy  a  judgment  debt  upon  the 
lands  and  goods  of  the  party  against  whom 
It  is  Issued ;  and  by  virtue  of  which  the 
aheriff  may  seize  all  his  goods,  and  receive 
the  rents  and  profits  of  his  lauds,  till  satis- 
faction be  made.  It  is  superseded,  in  prar^ 
lice,  except  in  cases  of  outlawry,  by  a  writ 
of  eleffit,  which  takes  possession  of  the  lands 
themselves. 

LEVATORS  (levator,  a  lifter:  Lot.),  In 
Anatomy,  an  api>eliation  given  to  several 
muscles,  whose  offlce  is  to  lift  up  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  respectively  attached. 

LEVEE  {lever,  to  rise:  JV.,— 1)ecause  It 
was  originally  a  visit  paid  to  the  sovereign, 
on  his  rising  in  the  morning),  a  ceremonial 
visit  to  the  sovereign,  paid  by  the  nobility, 
gentry,  &c.,  to  him.  It  is  attended  by  gentle- 
men only,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
what  is  termed  a  dratcing^oom.  The  Cora- 
mander-in-chlef  of  the  Army  and  the  Speak- 
erof  the  House  of  Commons  have  also  their 
levees. 

LEV'EE-EN-MASSE  (a  universal  rising  : 
JV.),  a  military  expression  for  the  patriotic 
rising  of  a  whole  people,  including  all  those 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  are  not  other- 
wise engaged  in  the  regular  service.  It  is 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  an  enemy  can 
encounter.  In  Germany  it  is  called  the  Land- 
eturm,  in  distinction  from  tlie  Landtoehr,  or 
militia ;  and  in  1813  the  governments  of 
Northern  Germany  called  It  forth  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

LEVEL  (Ice/el :  8ax.\  is  an  instrument  for 
ascertaining  when  a  line  is  at  right  angles 


to  the  direction  of  the  gravitating  force  at 
any  given  place,  and  when  consequently  li 
lies  In  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of  that  place. 
A  spirit  level  is  attached  to  the  telescope  of 
the  levelling  instrument  by  which  engineers 
ascertain  the  difference  of  elevation  be- 
tween two  points.  Levelling  may  also  be 

performed  by  the  theodolite. The  art  of 

levelling  is  particularly  applied  to  the  laying 
out  grounds,  regulating  descents,  draining 
morasses,  conducting  water,  &c. ;  and,  in 
fortiflaitlon,  the  reducing  an  uneven  sur- 
face to  that  of  a  plane,  so  that  the  works  may 
be  of  a  corresponding  height  and  figure. 

LE'VBR  {lever,  to  raise:  Fr.),  in  Meclianlcs, 
a  rod  moving  about  a  centre  or  prop  CAlIed 
ti  fulcrum,  and  having  forces  applied  to  two 
or  more  points  in  it.  The  lever  is  either 
rectilinear,  as  a  balance-beam  ;  or  angular, 
as  a  bell-crank.  And  its  arms  move  In 
the  same  plane,  as  in  the  examples  Jast 
mentioned  ;  or  in  different  planes,  as  in  the 
mechanism  of  organs,  locomotives,  ftc 
The  lover  also  has  equal  arms,  as  in  the 
common  balance,  where  no  mechanical  ad- 
vantage is  gained  ;  or  unequal.  If  unequal, 
the  fulcrum  Is  either  between  the  extremi- 
ties, or  at  one  of  them.  When  the  fulcrum 
is  between  the  extremities,  whether  equi- 
distant from  them  or  not,  it  Isaleverof  the 
first  order.  If  the  fulcrum  is  at  one  ex- 
tremity, and  the  power  at  the  other,  it  Is  a 
lever  of  the  second  order.  If  the  fulcrum  la 
at  one  extremity,  and  the  weight  or  resist- 
ance at  the  other,  It  Is  a  lever  of  the 
third  order.  Whatever  the  kind  of  lever, 
when  there  is  equilibrium,  the  power  is  to 
the  weight  as  the  length  of  the  arm  on 
which  the  weight  acts  is  to  the  length  of 
the  arm  on  which  the  power  acts— provided 
the  directions  in  which  the  power  and 
weight  act  are  jierpendicular  to  the  arms  of 
the  lever ;  otherwise,  the  power  is  to  the 
weight  as  thelengthof  a  perpendicular  from 
the  fulcrum  to  the  direction  in  which  tlie 
weight  acts  is  to  the  length  of  a  perpendi- 
cular from  the  fulcrum  to  the  direction  In 
which  the  power  acts. 

LEVIGATION  (levigatio,  a  smoothing  : 
Lot.),  the  mechanical  operation  or  process 
of  grinding  the  parts  of  bodies  to  a  fine 
paste,  by  rubbing  them  with  the  flat  face 
of  a  stone  called  a  muller  upon  another 
stone  called  the  table  or  slab,  or  by  anal- 
ogous means.  If  the  result  is  stirred  in 
water,  iiowders  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness  may  be  obtained  by  separating: 
those  which  subside  in  successive  intervala 
of  time. 

LE'VITES,  a  term  applied  in  Scripture 
to  such  of  the  trll)e  of  Levi  as  were  em- 
ployed in  the  lower  offices  and  ministries 
of  the  temple.  In  this  particular,  they 
were  distinguished  from  the  priests,  who, 
being  descended  from  Aanm,  were  likewise 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  Levltes  bore 
some  resemblance  in  the  tabernacle  and 
temple  of  the  Jews  to  the  deacons  among 
Christians.  They  were  employed  In  bring- 
ing wood,  water,  and  other  necessaries  for 
the  sacrifice,  and  they  sang  and  played 
upon  instruments  in  the  temple.  They 
also  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  were  the  ordinary  Judges  of  the 
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LIBEL'LULA,  in  Entomologjr,  t  genua 
of  neuropt«roQ8  insects  including  tbe  va- 
rions  spocies-of  Dragoh-flt,  which  see. 

LI'BBR  (the  Inner  l>ark :  Lai.),in  Botany, 
the  inner  lining  of  the  bark  of  ezogenons 
plants.  It  is  a  miztare  of  woody  and  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and  seems  to  be  formed  annually 
at  the  same  time  as  the  concentric  zones  of 
wood.  It  conveys  downwards  the  secretions 
elaborated  In  the  bark  and  leaves ;  and  it  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  laticif  erous  vessels. 
The  liber  layer  of  the  Lime  and  some  other 
trees  affords  material  for  cordite  and  mats. 
[Sec  Laos  Ba&k.]  It  Is  their  liber  which 
renders  the  flaz,  hemp,  mallow,  and  nettle 
tribes  valuable  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Backs  are  made  in  Western  India  from  a 
tree  called  AntiarU  aacddora  by  cutting  a 
thick  branch,  letting  it  soak  awhile  in  water, 
and  then  beating  it  with  clubs  until  the  li- 
ber and  bark  separate  from  the  wood.  They 
are  then  pulled  inside  out,  and  the  wood  is 
sawn  off  near  the  lower  end»  where  a  piece 
Is  left  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  sack. 

LIB'BRAL  ARTS  iliberalis,  belonging  to 
freedom  :  Lat.)^  such  as  depend  more  on  the 
ezertiim  of  the  mind  than  on  manual  la- 
bour. The  term  was  first  applied  to  them 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  meehaniearU, 
originally  exercised  chiefly  by  slaves. 

LIBBRTUS  (a  freedman:  2kit.),  in  Roman 
Antiquity,  a  person  who  from  being  a  slave 
had  obtained  bis  freedom.  According  to 
Suetonius,  the  liberti  were  such  as  had  been 
actually  made  free  themselves ;  the  libertlni 
were  the  children  of  such  persons;  but  H- 
bertintu  seems  rather  to  mean  one  belong- 
ing to  the  elaaa  of  liberti. 

LIB'BRTT  {liherUu:  Lat.\  in  general  de- 
notes a  state  of  freedom,  as  distinguished 
from  elavery,  the  power  of  living  as  a  man 
pleases,  or  without  bclug  controlled  by  an- 
other. It  is  of  various  kinds:—!.  Natural 
liberty,  a  state  of  exemption  from  the  con- 
trol of  others,  and  from  positive  laws  and 
the  institutions  of  social  life.  9.  OlvU  li- 
berty, the  security  from  tbe  arbitrary  will 
of  others,  which  is  afforded  by  the  laws.  8. 
PoHtieal  liberty,  civil  liberty  in  a  more  ez- 
tensive  sense ;  it  properly  designates  the 
freedom  of  a  nation  or  state  from  all  unjust 
abridgment  of  Its  rights  and  independence 
by  another  nation.  4.  BeHffiotu  liberty,  or 
liberty  qf  cvnseience,  the  light  of  forming 
one's  own  opinion  on  religious  subjects  and 
of  worshipping  the  Supreme  Being  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  unfetter- 
ed by  external  control. Libkrtt  of  thk 

Pbbss,  the  free  power  of  publishing  what 
one  pleases ;  subject,  however,  to  punish- 
ment for  what  is  mishievous  to  public  mo- 
rals, or  injurious  to  individuals.  *  Men,'  says 
Lord  Macaulay,  'are  never  so  likely  to  settle 
a  question  rightly  as  when  they  discuss  it 
freely.  A  government  can  Interfere  in  dis- 
cussion only  by  making  It  less  free  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Men  are  most  likely  to 
form  just  opinions  when  they  have  no  other 
wish  than  to  know  the  truth,  and  are  exempt 
from  all  influence  either  of  hope  or  fear. 
Government,  as  government,  can  bring 
nothing  but  tbe  influence  of  hopes  and 
ffars  to  support  its  doctrines.  It  carries 
on  controversy  not  with  reason  but  with 


bribes  and  threats.  If  It  employs  reasons, 
it  does  so  not  in  virtue  of  any  powers  whicli 
belong  to  it  as  a  government.  Thus,  instead 
of  a  contest  between  argument  and  argu- 
ment, we  have  a  contest  between  argument 
and  force.  Instead  of  a  contest  in  which 
truth,  from  the  nature  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
falsehood,  we  have  a  contest  in  which  truth 
can  be  victorious  only  by  accident.' 

LI'BRA  (the  balance :  Zot),  in  Astro- 
nomy, a  sign  of  the  zodiac :  so  called  t>e- 
canse,  when  the  sun  enters  It,  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal Libra,  In  Roman  An- 
tiquity, a  pound  weight ;  also  a  coin  equal 
in  value  to  twenty  denarii. 

LI'BRART  {librarium :  Lat\  a  word  used 
to  denote  either  a  collection  of  books  or  the 
apartment  or  edifice  for  holding  them.  Tbe 
first  public  library  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  account  in  history  was  founded  at 
Athens  by  Hlpparchus,  526  b.c.  ;  the  second 
of  any  note,  at  Alezandria,  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  284.  The  latter  was  burnt  by 
the  Roman  army,  47  B.C.,  400,000  valuable 
books  being  destroyed  in  the  conflagration. 
A  second  library,  formed  from  tbe  remains 
of  the  first  at  Alezandria,  by  Ptolemy's  snc/- 
cessors,  and  said  to  have  consisted  of  700,000 
volumes,  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens, at  tbe  command  of  tbe  caliph  Omar, 
A.D.  642.  How  many  treasures  of  ancient 
lore  were  thus  irremediably  lost  must  ever 
remain  unknown :  but  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, when  we  consider  the  labour  of  tran- 
aeribing,  that  a  very  trifling  portion  of  the 
literature  of  remote  ages  has  been  preserved 
to  us.  The  most  valuable  libraries  In 
Europe,  at  present  existing,  have  been 
stated  to  contain  printed  books  and  mann- 
scripts  as  follows:— The  Royal  Library, 
Paris,  824,000  vols,  and  80,000  M88.  The 
Bodleian  Library,  Ozford,  420,000  rols.  and 
90,000  M8S.  The  Royal  Central,  Munich, 
800.000  vols,  and  94,000  H8S.  The  Vatican, 
Rome,  100,000  vols,  and  40,000  MSS.  Uni- 
versity, GOttlngen,  300,000  vols,  and  5,000 
MSS.  British  Museum,  nearly  700,000  vols, 
and  32,000  MSS.  Vienna,  453,000  vols,  and 
16.000  MSa  St.  Petersburg,  605.000  vols, 
and  21,000  MSS.  Naples,  800,000  vols,  and 
6,000  MSS.  Dresden,  800,000  vols,  and  3,700 
MSS.  Copenhagen,  557,000  vols,  and  30,000 
MSS.  Berlin,  460,000  vols,  and  5,000  BCSS. 
These  numbers  can  be  given  only  as  ap- 
proximations, since  the  number  of  works 
In  tbe  various  libraries  is  continually  aug- 
mented, and  In  some  of  them  with  great  ra- 
pidity ;  but  tbey  serve  to  convey  an  Idea  of 
the  vastness  of  these  collections,  as  well  as 
their  relative  magnitudes. 

LIBRATION  (libraHo,  a  weighing :  Lat.^, 
in  Astronomy,  an  apparent  irregularity  of 
the  moon's  motion,  which  makes  her  seem 
to  librate  about  her  azis,  sometimes  from 
tbe  east  to  the  west,  at  others  from  the 
west  to  the  east ;  so  that  the  ports  In  the 
western  limb  or  margin  of  the  moon  some- 
times recede  from  the  centre  of  the  <llsk, 
and  sometimes  move  towards  It,  by  which 
means  they  become  alternately  visible  and 
invisible  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth,  it 
is  of  three  kinds :— 1.  Libration  In  longitude, 
which  Is  ccasioned  by  the  rotary  motion  of 
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Ihe  moon  about  her  axis  not  being  always 
precisely  equal  to  tlie  angular  Telocity  In 
her  orbit.  S.  Libration  in  latitudet  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  inclination  of  tbe  moon's 
axis  of  rotifctlon  to  the  piano  of  her  orbit : 
her  axis  retaining  the  same  direction  in 
spaee,  the  poles  of  rotation  and  parts  adja- 
cent to  them  become  alternately  visible  as 
she  moves  in  her  orbit.  S..Diitmal  libration, 
which  is  a  consequence  uf  the  lunar  paral- 
lax:  the  si^ectator  at  the  earth's  surface 
obaervea  points  on  the  moon's  disk  at  her 
rising,  which  disappear  as  her  elevation  in- 
creases, while  new  ones  on  the  opposite 
border  come  into  view  as  she  descends. 

LICENTIATE  (same  dsriv.),  in  Law,  one 
who  has  full  license  to  practise  any  art  or 
faculty ;  generally,  a  physician  who  has  a 
license  to  practiso  granted  by  the  Oollege 
of  Physicians.  Cambridge  is  the  only  Eng- 
lish university  which  grants  the  degree  of 
lieentiaie,  and  that  only  in  medicine. 

LICHENOG'RAPHr  {leiehin,  a  lichen; 
and  graphOt  I  write :  (?r.),  the  science  which 
illustrates  the  natural  history  of  lichens, 

LIOH'BNS  {Lot;  from  leUsMn:  <?r.),  in 
Botany,  an  order  of  cryptogamlo  plants 
found  in  all  parte  of  the  world.  They  grow 
on  the  ground,  on  rocks  and  stones,  and  on 
tree  tpinks.  They  are  frequently  mere 
crusts  of  various  bright  colours;  but  often 
they  rise  up,  and  form  small  branches.  They 
draw  their  nourishment  from  the  air,  not 
from  the  substance  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. The  reproductive  matter  is  of  two 
kinds :— 1.  Spores,  which  are  usually  im- 
mersed in  discs  orshields  that  burst  through 
the  outer  layer.  2.  Minute  cells,  that  are 
thrown  off  from  an  inner  layer.  Lichens 
are  abundant  in  the  temperate  and  cold 
parts  of  the  earth.  Many  of  them  are  of  no 
known  use ;  but  some,  as  the  reindeer  moss 
{Genomyee  ranffi/ertna'it  the  Iceland  moss 
lOeiraria  J«tandica},  and  several  species  of 
Oyrophora  (Trips  ds  roehs),  are  capable  of 
supporting  animal  life.  Iceland  moss,  when 
deprived  of  its  bitterness  by  boiling,  is  an 
excellent  food  for  invalids.  Some  lichens 
are  used  as  medicines ;  thus,  the  Variolaria 
!  fagitua.  But  their  principal  importance  is 
'  as  dyes,  many  of  them  affording  brilliant 
colours ;  thus,  orchil,  cudbear,  perolle,  Ac. 
*  LIdiens,'  says  Mr.  H.  Y.  Hind, '  grow  with 
exceeding  slowness,  but  retain  their  general 
form  and  vitality  for  very  many  years.  They 
are  truly  *' time-etalns."  They  survive  tbe 
Diost  Intense  cold  and  live  during  long 
summer  droughts  in  tropical  climates. 
From  the  polar  zones  to  the  equator,  under 
all  conditions  of  heat  and  cold,  on  tbe  most 
unyielding  and  barren  rocks,  on  the  living 
and  the  dead,  wherever  there  Is  light,  li- 
chens grow.' 

LIOTORS  (lietoTM,  from  Ugo,  I  bind: 

Xol), in  Roman  Anttquity,offloersor beadles 

who  caorled  the  fasces  before  tbe  chief 

I  magistrates  whenever  they  appeared    in 

I  publia   It  was  also  a  part  of  their  duty  to 

be  the  public  executioners  In  beheading, 

scourging,  &c    A  dictator  was  atrended  by 

twenty-four  lictors;  a  consul  by   twelve; 

the  master  of  the  horse,  and  praetor,  by  six ; 

and  each  Vestal  virgin  had  one. 

LIBGB  (tigs:  IV.),  a  term  used  chiefly  in 


combination  :  thus,  Hegs  lordt  one  that  ac* 
knowledges  no  superior,  tbe  chief  lord  of 
the  fee ;  liege  man,  who  owes  homage  and  al- 
legiance to  the  liege  lord.  By  the  term  liege 
Eeople  are  meant  the  subjects  of  a  monarch, 
ecause  they  owe  him  their  allegiance. 
LI'BN  (a  bond :  Fr.\  in  Law,  the  right 
which  one  person,  in  certain  cases,  pos- 
sesses of  detaining  property  belonging  to 
another,  when  placed  in  his  possession.  untU 
some  demand,  which  he  has.  is  satisfied. 
Liens  are  of  two  kinds :  particular  liens. 
that  is,  where  the  person  in  possession  of 
goods  may  detain  them  until  a  claim  which 
accrues  to  him  in  respect  of  those  Identical 
goods  Is  satisflcd ;  and  general  liens,  that  is, 
where  the  person  In  possession  may  detain 
the  goods,  not  only  for  his  claim  accruing 
In  respect  of  them,  but  also  for  the  general 
balance  of  his  account  with  the  owners. 
Some  liens  are  created  by  express  agre» 
ment,  and  some  by  usage. 

LIBUTEN'ANT  (JV.,  literally  one  who 
holds  a  place),  an  officer  who  supplies  the 
place  and  discharges  the  office  of  a  superior 
In  his  absence.  Of  these,  some  are  civil,  as 
lord-lieutenants  of  kingdoms,  and  lord-lieu- 
tenants of  counties ;  and  others  are  mili- 
tary, as  lieutenant-generals,  lieutenant- 
colonels,  lieutenants  of  horse,  foot,  or  of 

ships  of  war. LordrHeKtenant  of  Jrtfland, 

the  chief  executive  officer  of  tbe  Irish  go- 
vernment, representing,  in  some  respects, 
the  person  of  the  sovereign.  He  corre- 
sponds with  the  secretary  for  the  Home  De 
partment ;  but  the  management  of  Irish 
aftalrs  in  London  is  chiefly  committed  to 
his  chief  secretary.  His  salary  is  usually 
90,0301.  per  annum.  He  has  tbe  power  of 
bestowing  certain  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment, of  creating  knights,  and  of  pardoning 
all  crimes  except  high  treason.  Before  the 
union,  he  summoned  and  prorogued  the 
Irish  parliament ;  but  no  bill  could  be  pas- 
sed without  the  royal  assent. Lord-lietir 

tenants  uf  eoumHes,  officers  who,  upon  any 
invasion  or  rebellion,  have  power  to  call  out 
the  militia,  and  to  give  commissions  to 
colonels  and  other  officers,  to  arm  and  form 
them  into  regiments,  troops, and  companies. 
Under  the  lord-lieutenants  are  depiity-lieti' 
tenants,  who' have  similar  powers ;  these  are 
cbosen  by  the  lord-lieutenants  out  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  each  county,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  sovereign  for  approbation.— - 
Lieutenant-general, nn  officer  next  in  rank  to 

the  general. HetUenantrcoUmel,  the  officer 

between  the  colonel  and  the  major.— i 
Lieutenant,  in  the  army,  the  officer  next 
below  a  oapcaip.  In  the  navy,  an  officer 
who  ranks  with  a  captain  in  the  army :  there 
tae  first  and  second  lieutenants,  with  differ- 
ent pay. 

LIFE  (UJlan,  to  live :  8ax.),  In  a  general 
sense,  that  state  of  animals  and  plants,  or 
of  any  organized  beings,  in  which  their 
natural  functions  and  motions  are  per- 
formed ;  or  in  which  the  organs  are  capable 
of  performing  their  functions.  The  life  of 
an  animal  body  may  be  spoken  of  in  a 
chemical  and  a  physiological  sense.  Life  Is 
antagonistic  to  ordinary  chemical  action : 
the  momont  death  occurs,  decomposition 
hegtna,  though  It  may  not  be  at  once  per 
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repUble:  the  stomacb,  on  trbich,  daring 
life,  the  gastiie  jitlce  has  no  action,  id  some- 
tinies  perforated  by  it  after  death.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  careful  investi- 
gation, regarding  the  duration  of  humnn 
life :— 1.  The  proportion  of  births  to  the 
actual  stationary  population  of  any  place, 
expresses,  or  is  relative  to,  the  average 
duration  of  life  in  that  population.  For 
example,  suppose  this  proportion  to  be  In 
the  ratio  of  one  to  twenty-eight,  the  average 
life  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  place  will  be 
found  to  be  twenty-eight  years.  3.  Tlie 
female  sex  enjoys  at  every  period  of  life, 
except  at  puberty,  nt  which  epoch  the 
mortality  is  rather  higher  among  young  fe- 
males, a  greater  longevity  than  the  male 
sex.  8.  Pregnancy  and  labour  occasion, 
indeed,  a  considerable  loss  of  life ;  but  this 
loss  disappears,  or  is  merged,  in  the  general 
mass.  4.  The  so-called  climacteric  periods 
of  life  do  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on 
the  longevity  of  either  sex.  6.  The  average 
duration  of  life,  at  the  present  time,  is  In 
Russia  about  twenty-one  years;  in  Prussia, 
twenty-nine;  in  Switzerland,  thirty-four; 
in  Prance,  thirty-six;  and  in  England, 
thirty-eight  years.  6.  The  average  duration 
of  life  has,  in  recent  times.  Increased  very 
greatly  in  most  cities  of  Europe,  which 
arises  from  greater  cleanliness  and  better 
ventilation.  7.  In  reference  to  the  influence 
of  professions  or  occupations  in  life,  it 
seems  that  ecclesiastics  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  longest,  and  medical  men  the  shortest 
livers :  military  men  are  nearly  between  the 
two  extremes ;  but  yet,  proportionally, 
they,  more  frequently  than  others,  reach 
very  advanced  years.  8.  The  mortality  Is 
generally  greater  in  manufacturing  than  in 
agricultural  districts.  9.  Hnrrlage  is  de- 
cidedly favourable  to  longevity.  10.  The 
mortality  among  the  poor  Is  always  greater 
than  among  the  wealthier  classes.  11.  The 
mortality  in  a  population  appears  to  be  al- 
ways proportionate  to  its  fecundity :  as  the 
number  of  births  increases,  so  does  the 
uuml>er  of  dcatlis  at  the  same  time. 

LI'FE-BOAT,  a  vessel  so  constructed  as 
to  be  capable  of  putting  to  sea  In  the  most 
stormy  weather,  and  withstanding  the  fury 
of  a  tempest ;  by  means  of  life-boats  many 
lives  are  annually  saved  from  wrecks  and 
vessels  In  distress.  They  are  generally 
built  wide  and  shallow,  with  the  head  and 
stem  alike,  that  they  may  be  rowed  In  either 
direction.  They  are  cased  round  on  the 
inside  of  the  upper  part  with  cork,  to  render 
them  buoyant,  although  fliled  with  water, 
and  loaded  with  as  many  persons  as  can  be 
placed  in  them  ;  the  cork  also  tends  to  pre- 
serve equilibrium,  or  to  restore  it.  It  Is 
painted  white,  to  be  conspicuous  on  emer- 
ging from  a  hollow  sea. 

LI'FE-BDOT,  a  buoy  with  a  mast,  to 
render  it  conspicuous.  It  is  thrown  into 
the  sea  when  any  one  falls  overboard ;  and 
has  usually  attached  to  It  a  composition, 
which  Is  flred  by  the  very  art  of  disengaging 
It  from  its  place,  and  which  burns  with  a 
strong  light. 

LI'FB-ESTATES.ln  Law,  freehold  estates 
not  of  Inhcritnnre. 

LI'PiS-(i HARDS,   the  body-guard  of  a 


so verel  gn  prln  oe.  There  are  two  regimen  t  s 
of  English  life-guards,  each  having  8S  offi- 
cers, 53  non-commissioned  offlccrs,  and  851 
privates. 

LIFTS,  the  ropes  which  support  the  ends 
of  yards  or  booms  against  the  weight  of 
the  men  upon  them. 

LIG'AMENT  (liga/mmtum,  from  Ugo,  I 
bind :  LaL)t  in  Anatomy,  a  strong  elastic 
membrane,  connecting  the  extremities  of 
the  movable  l>ones.  Boiled  in  water, 
membranes  yield  more  or  less  gelatine,  and 
leave  some  Insoluble  albumen.  They  are 
divided  generally  into  eopnttor  ligaments, 
which  surround  the  joints  like  a  bag,  and 
eonneeting  ligaments. 

LIO'ATUUE  {JUgaiwra,  from  same :  LaU'i, 
in  Surgery,  a  cord,  bam),  or  string  of  va- 
rious thickness,  coycred  with  white  wax ; 
it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  tying  arteries, 

veins,  or  other  parts. In  Music,  a  line 

connecting  notes. 

LIGHT,  in  Physics,  that  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  matter  which  affects  the  nerves  of 

sight,  and  catases  us  to  see. A  ray  o) 

light  is  an  exceedingly  small  portion  ol 
light  as  It  comes  from  a  luminous  body. 
A  beam  cf  light  is  a  collection  of  parsllel 
rays.  A  mtdium  is  a  body  which  affords  a 
passage  for  the  rays  of  light.  A  pencil  of 
rays  is  a  mass  of  diverging  or  converging 
rays.  Converging  rays  are  those  which  tend 
to  a  common  point ;  diverginff  rays,  those 
which  come  from  one  point,  and  continually 
separate  as  they  proceed.  The  rays  of  light 
are  parallel,  where  the  lines  which  they  de- 
scribe are  so.  The  radiant  point  is  the  point 
from  which  diverging  rays  proceed.  The 
foene  is  the  point  to  which  the  converging 
rays  are  directed.  Light  passes  off  from  » 
luminous  body  in  all  directions;  and  its 
intensity  decreases  as  the  square  of  thedta- 
tance  increases :  thus,  if  one  object  is  twice 
as  far  from  a  luminous  body  as  another  of 
the  same  size,  it  will  receive  only  one-fourth 
as  much  light  as  the  latter.  The  velocity 
with  which  light  travels  is  enormous;  It 
was  estimated,  on  astronomical  data,  at 
183,470  miles  per  second ;  but  according  to 
Leon  Foucault's  recent  experiments  with  the 
'  turning  mirror,'  it  is  185,170  English  niilee 
per  second ;  and  it  requires  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  pass  through  the 
diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit.  When  light 
encounters  an  obstacle,  some  of  it  is  re- 
flected, some  absorbed,  and,  if  the  Inter* 
posed  body  is  not  opaque,  some  of  It  U 
transmitted.  During  transmission  It  Is 
modifled,  being  In  some  cases,  as  with 
doubly  refracting  crystals,  decomposed  into 
two  white  rays,  possessing  different  pro> 
pertics;  and  in  others,  as  with  giaa* 
prisms,  decomposed  into  a  number  of 
coloured  rays,  accompanied  by  rays  which 
are  colourless,  and  in  fact  inviirible,  but 
which  have  marked  chemical  and  caloriflc 
properties.  Light,  heat,  and  the  chemical 
principle  seem  to  be  modtflcations  of  the 
same  element ;  but  there  are  circumstances 
in  which  they  differ :— a  thin  plate  of  glass 
will  intercept  much  of  the  heat,  butnoneof 
the  light,  of  an  ordinary  flro ;  theqaaiitlty, 
however,  of  heat  Intercepted  diminishes 
as  its  Intensity  ii  increased,  and  the  rays 
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from  a  body  that  is  white-hot  pass  through 
it  with  bnt  little  Interraptlou.  Oa  the 
other  hand,  obsidian  and  black  mica  allow 
freeiAssage  to  the  heat,  but  Intercept  all 
the  light.  Pale  yellow  glass  Intercepts  all 
the  chemical,  bnt  transmits  all  the  lumi- 
nous rays.  Blue  glass  Intercepts  most  of  the 
luminous,  but  none  of  the  chemical  rays. 
Solar  light  may  be  considered  to  consist  of 
two  rays  of  different  polarities;  of  three 
kinds  of  rays  haring  different  properties, 
the  ealorijle,  the  ehemieal^  and  the  lumitiotu  ; 
and  the  last  of  three  different  colours,  the 
Mu0,  the  yeUovDt  and  the  redt  from  which  all 
others  are  formed  :  white  being  due  tc  the 
presence,  and  black  to  the  absence,  of  all 
the  colours.  Two  theories  have  been  pro- 
posed regarding  the  nature  of  light,  each 
capable  of  explaining  all  Its  phenomena, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  inbtrfeirence 
[which  seel  The  one  called  that  of  ei«i»- 
sion,  adopted  by  Newton,  supposed  light  to 
consist  of  exceedingly  minute  particles  of 
a  peculiar  matter  thrown  oat  by  a  luminous 
body.  It  seems  most  in  accordance  with 
chemical  science,  many  experiments  In 
which  appear  to  show  that  light  Is  actually 
combined  in  some  instances  with  elemen- 
tary substances,  and  In  others  liberated 
from  them.  Thus,''When  carbon  and  oxygen 
are  united  so  as  to  form  carbonic  add,  light 
Is  set  free ;  but  when  carbonic  acid  is  again 
decomposed  by  the  regetable,  light  is  re- 
quired, seemingly  that  it  may  enter  into 
combination.  The  other  theory,  called  the 
undulatorvt  adopted  by  most  modem  phi- 
losophers, supposes  light  to  be  the  vibration 
of  some  ethereal  medium  which  pervades 
all  space,  Just  as  sound  Is  the  vibration  of 
atmospheric  air.  Astronomy  furnishes  us 
with  some  reason  for  supposing  the  ex- 
istence Qt  such  a  medinm ;  and  it  li  certain 
chat  we  cannot  as  yet  satisfactorily  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  inter/erenee,  except  by 

the  undulatory  theory. Iffeets  of  light  on 

vegeUMea.  The  change  of  position  In  the 
leaves  of  plants,  at  different  periods  oC  the 
day,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  agency  of 
light,  and  that  plants  which  grow  In  win- 
dows In  the  Inside  of  houses,  are,  as  it  were, 
solicitous  to  turn  their  leaves  towards  the 
light.  The  more  fully  plants  are  exposed 
to  the  light,  the  more  eoUmr  they  acquire. 
Bir  Humphry  Davy  found,  by  experiment, 
that  red  rose-trees,  carefully  excluded  from 
the  light,  produce  roses  almost  white. 

LI'GHTHOUSB,  a  tower  or  lofty  building 
on  the  sea-coast,  intended  to  direct  seamen 
in  navigating  ships»at  night,  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  light  which  is  of  some  definite 
intensity  and  colour,  and  which  sometimes 
revolves  or  disappears  at  certain  fixed 
periods.  Lighthouses  were  used  in  very 
ancient  times ;  that  which  was  constructed 
on  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  opposUe  to  Alexan- 
dria, was  so  celebrated,  that  it  has  given  its 
name  to  all  similar  erections.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  600  feet  high ;  to  have  been 
visible  at  a  distance  of  45  miles ;  and  to 
have  cost  600  talents,  or  about  16,0002.  of 
our  money.  The  old  mode  of  lighting  a 
beacon  was  to  bum  wood  or  coal  in  a  grate 
on  the  top ;  down  to  1807,  candles  were 
bmned  in  the  Eddystone  lighthouse.   But, 


whatever  materials  are  used,  much  of  the 
light  must  be  lost,  unless  means  are  taken 
to  give  it  a  horizontal  direction.    This  may 
be  effected  by  either  a  catoptric  or  dioptric 
apparatus,  that  Is,  either  by  reflection  or 
refraction.    When  the  catoptric  eyatem  is 
used,  the  fiamo  of  an  argand  burner  is 
usually  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic 
reflector ;  and,  to  produce  a  light  of  suffi- 
cient intensity,  eight  lamps  and  mirrors  are 
generally  united,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
lights  are  blended  into  one.  When  the  light 
Is  to  revolve,  the  lamps  are  attached  to  a 
frame,  which  Is  moved  round  with  the  pro- 
per velocity  by  clockwork.    If  the  dioptric 
system  is  employed,  eight  powerful  lenses 
are  fixed  in  a  frame,  their  axis  being  in 
the  same  plane,  and  meeting  in  a  com- 
mon focus,  in  which  the  lamp  is  placed^ 
Various  methods  have  been  devised  for 
preventing  a  loss  of  the  rays  which  pass 
above  and  below  the  lenses.   When  it  is 
not  a  revolving  light,  the  number  of  lenses 
ought  to  be,  practically,  infinite,  that  the 
light  may  be  thrown  to  every  part  of  the 
horizon.    Thirty-two    lenses    have   been 
used ;  but  far  more  successful  results  are 
obtained  by  using  a  cylindrlc  belt  of  glass, 
whose  figure  is  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  the  largest  vertical  outline  of  a  powerful 
double  convex  lens  round  Its  f  orus.  This  belt 
Is  aided  above  and  below  by  a  series  of  pris- 
matic rings  or  zones,  which  throw  most  of 
the  remaining  light  also  in  a  proper  direc- 
tion.  The  light  is  generally  produced  by  an 
argand  burner ;  and,  as  the  dioptric  system 
requires  a  more  powerful  lamp,  a  series  of 
concentric  burners  Is  used— the  numberof 
these,  with  a  first-class  light,  being  four. 
Gas  is  sometimesemployed,  but  all  attempts 
to  apply  the  Dntnimond  or  voltaic  light 
have  failed.    Bed  Is  the  only  coloured  light 
which  causes  a  Ilghtliouse  to  be  recognised 
at  a  sufllclent  distance.    Lighthouses  are 
distinguished  also  by  the  time  of  revolution 
of  their  light.   Ek)me  of  them  have  a  /lash- 
ing light:  that  is,  the  flashes  and  eclipses 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  appearance  of  scintillations.  An 
intermittent  light  is   one  that  is  suddenly 
eclipsed  and  as  suddenly  revealed,  exhibit- 
ing an  appearance  very  different  from  a  re- 
volving light.    Sometimes  there  are  two 
lights,  one  over  or  beside  the  other,  or  one 
red  and  the  other  white.    Of  late  years  mag- 
neto-electricity has  been  employed  as  the 
illuminating  agents,  the  light  thus  pro- 
duced being  much  more  Intense  than  any 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  manageable 
number  of  oil-lamps  or  argand  burners.  At 
Dungeness,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  there  is  a 
light  of  this  kind.    A  small  steam  engine  is 
employed  to  cause  a  number  of  soft  iron 
cores,  surrounded  by  colls  of  wire,  to  rotate 
past  a  series  of  large  permanent  magnets. 
The  streams  of  electricity  thus  generated 
are  collected  and  conveyed  by  a  wire  into 
the  middle  of  the  illuminating  apparutus 
in  the  tower  of  the  lighthouse.    It  is  there 
made  to  pass  between  two  points  of  char- 
coal, and  In  the  act  of  doing  this  It  produces 
a  continuous  spark  of  great  brilliancy. 
LI'GHTNINO   (from  lights  in   Meteoro- 
I  logy,  a  flash  of  light  raddenly  appearing  in 
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the  atmosphere,  and  commonly  disappoar- 
fng  in  the  same  instant;  sometimes  at- 
tended with  clouds  and  thunder.  Llglitnlng 
is  produced  by  the  passage  of  electricity 
from  one  body  to  another.  Thunder  is  the 
explosion  of  clouds  charged  with  It;  and 
lightning  is  to  thunder  what  the  flash  is  to 
the  report  of  gunpowder.  Sometimes  the 
electricity  passes  from  one  cloud  to  an- 
other; sometimes  from  a  cioad  to  the 
earth,  or  vice  verad.  The  different  forms  of 
the  flashes  of  lightning  are  all  found  in 
electric  sparks ;  and  the  ordinary  electrical 
experiments  have  ail  been  performed  with 
electricity  drawn  from  the  clouds. 

LI'GHTNING  CON'DUOTORS,  metaillc 
points  elevated  above  the  liigbest  parts  of 
buildings,  and  communicating  by  good  and 
insulated  conductors  with  the  ground,  or, 
which  is  better,  with  the  nearest  water. 
They  are  intended  gradually  to  convey  to 
the  ground  that  atmospheric  electricity 
which  might,  if  transmitted  suddenly.  In- 
jure the  building  and  its  inmates.  [See 
Athobphbbio  Elbctricitt.] 

LIGHTS,  NORTHERN.  [See  AUSOEA 
BORBAI.IS.] 

LIG'NIN  (liiTnum,  wood:  Lat.),  a  hard 
secondary  deposit  in  vegetable  cells,  form- 
ing their  wood  or  llgueous  fibre.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  modification  of  cellulose.  It 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  trunks  of  trees. 

LIG'NITB  (same  dertv.),  in  Geology,  toood- 
eocU,  fossil  wood  carbonized.  It  is  chiefly 
found  in  strata  of  the  tertiary  era,  and  in 
some  places  there  are  large  deposits  of  it. 
The  lignites  of  Bovey  Tracey,  in  Devonshire, 
Hre  dug  fur  fuel.  Xear  Bonn,  on  the  Ilhiue, 
there  is  a  lignite  deposit  from  which  the 
pigment  called  umtjer  is  obtained.  Lignite 
Is  wholly  composed  of  land  plants,  and  land 
and  freshwater  shells  are  found  amongst 
them. 

LIG'NDM  VI TiE (the wood  of  life:  Lat.\ 
the  wood  of  an  American  tree,  the  Ouiacum 
oJfldnnU  of  botanists,  uat.  ord.  Zygophyl- 
laceee.  It  attains  the  height  of  forty  feet, 
and  measures  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  In  diameter ;  having  a  hard,  brittle, 
brownish  bark,  not  very  thick.  The  wood 
is  firm,  solid,  ponderous,  very  resinous,  of 
a  blackish-yellow  colour,  and  a  hot  aromatic 
taste.  It  is  imported  into  England  in  large 
pieces  of  four  or  five  hundredweight  each, 
and,  from  its  hardness  and  beauty,  Is  in 
great  demand  for  various  articles  of 
turnery,  and  for  ships'  blocks,  &c.  The 
wood,  gum  (called  CTuiactne),  bark,  fruit,  and 
even  the  flowers,  possess  certain  medicinal 

virtues. Of  Pegu,  Melanorrhcoa  tuitaia, 

Bastaed,   SarcvmphaluB  laurimu. 

Nkw  Zbaland,  Metroeiderog  ecandene, 

Whitb,  Jiadiera  diversi/olia. 

LIG'ULA  (a  slip  or  strip :  LoD^  In  Bo- 
tany, a  membranous  appendage  at  the  apex 
of  the  sheathing  petiole  of  grasses.  The 
florets  of  some  composite  plants,  such  as 
the  daisy  and  dandelion,  are  said  to  have 
liffulate  or  strap-shaped  corollas. 

LIG'URITE,  a  mineral  occurring  In  ob- 
lique rhombic  prisms,  of  an  apple-green 
colour  occasionally  speckled.  As  a  gem,  it 
resembles  the  Chrysolite, 

LI'LAC    {liiaeh:    Turk),    a    well-known 


shrub  with  fragrant  flowers,  a  native  of 
Persia.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Syriagot 
nat.  ord.  Oleacea. 

LILIA'OB.£  {lilinm,  a  lily  :  LaL\  In  Bo- 
tany, a  uat.  order  of  bulbous-rooted  herba- 
ceous plants,  distinguished  from  the 
Amaryllis  order  by  having  the  ovary  above 
the  hnee  of  the  calyx,  and  from  the  Iris 
order  by  having  six  stamens.  It  Includes 
a  great  number  of  plants  with  handsome 
flowers,  such  as  the  true  lilies,  the  tulips, 
day  lily,  squills,  lily  of  the  valley,  aspho- 
dels, and  aloes.  To  this  order  also  belong 
the  asparagus,  onion,  and  garlic,  as  well  as 
the  dragon  tree. 

•LIL'Y  ililtum:  Lai.;  from  leirian:  Or.), 
In  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  with  a  bulbous 
and  perennial  root,  the  flower  of  which  is 
six-petalled  and  campanulate.  The  lily  is 
reckoned  by  Pliny  the  noblest  flower  next 
to  the  rose ;  and,  according  to  Dioscorldos, 

it  was  a  royal  flower. Lily  qf  the  Valley, 

a  plant  of  the  genus  Omivallaria,  with  a 
monopetalous,  bell-shaped  corolla. 

LIMB  {.limbe:  Fr. ;  from  limbus,  a  border: 
Lat),  in  Astronomy,  the  utmost  edge  or 
border  of  the  body  of  the  sun  or  moun. 

In  Botany,  the  expanse  of  the  leaf,  aa 

distinct  from  tho  stalk.  Also  the  broad 
upper  part  of  a  peCal,  as  distinguished  from 
the  lower  narrow  part. 

LIME  (Leim :  Oer.),  in  Mineralogy,  a  very 
useful  earth,  existing  in  great  abundance 
In  nature.  It  la  usually  combined  with 
carbonic  acid  in  the  forms  of  Umestoue, 
nmrble.  and  chalk,  which,  when  burnt,  be- 
come lime.  It  consists  of  oxygen  and  a 
iiictalllc  base  called  calcium.  It  Is  the  basis 
of  the  bones,  shells,  and  other  hard  parts  of 
animals.  Sprinkled  with  water.  It  heata, 
falls  into  powder,  and  becomes  a  hydrate ; 
the  same  effect  takes  place  gradually  in  the 
air.  It  Is  white,  very  dl 01  cult  to  be  fused, 
and  highly  luntinous  when  raised  to  a  high 
temperature.  It  is  more  solulile  In  cold 
than  in  hot  water,  but  very  little  in  either. 
It  has  an  alkaline  action  on  vegetable 
colours,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere ;  its  solution  in  water  being 
rendered  milky  by  this  gas,  for  which, 
therefore.  It  serves  as  an  excellent  toat. 
Its  combination  with  lulphurlo  acid  la 
known  by  the  name  of  gypjum,  or  sulphate 
of  Him;  combined  with  fluoric  acid.  It  con- 
stitutes fluate  of  lime,  or  Derbyshire  spar. 
Lime  Is  much  used  by  tanners,  skinners, 
&c,  in  tho  preparation  of  their  leather :  by 
soap-boilers,  for  rendering  the  alkaline 
carbonates  caustic  by  removing  their  car- 
bonic acid,  and  thus  causing  their  ready 
combination  with   oils  and  fats;  and  by 

sugar-bakers,  for  reflnlng  their  sugar. 

Lime^wcUer  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes, 
being  given  Internally  in  spasms,  dlarrhces* 
convulsions  of  children,  &c,  and  Is  extei> 

nally  applied  to  burns  and  ulcers. LiatB, 

the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  lAmonium,  a  tree  of 
the  orange  order.  It  abounds  with  an  acid 
juice.  . 

LIME  TREE  or  LINDEN,  the  TUia  euro- 
pcea  of  botanists,  nat.  order  Tiliacea.  Rus- 
sian mats  are  made  from  tho  bast  or  tnuei 
bark  of  this  tree. 

LIM'IT  (Kmito,  I  bound:  Xat.), In Xathe 
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«acice,  ft  determinate  quantity,  to  whicb  a 
rariable  one  coutlnnally  approaches. 

LIMITATION  {limitatio,  a  fixing :  Lot.) 
OF  AcrriONft  AT  Law,  the  time  beyond  which 
actions  cannot  be  brought.    When  they 
are  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  land, 
they  must  be  brought  within  twenty  years. 
Personal  actions  of  trespass  on  the  case, 
or  debt  on  simple  contract,  or  for  arrears 
of  rent,  must  be  commenced  within  six 
years  after  the  cause  of  action ;  actions  of 
assault,  menace,  imprisonment,  and  the 
like,  are  limited  to  four,  and  actions  on 
the  case  for  verlxU  slander  to  two.    But 
the  right  of  action,  in  the  case  of  debt, 
may  be  revived  by  an  express  acknowledg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  debtor. 
LIMOGES  BNAICBL.  a  species  of  enamel 
practised  at  Limoges,  In  France,  in  the  flf- 
teenth  century.    In  the  time  of  Prancls  I., 
Leonard  Limousin  was  the  most  celebra- 
ted practiser  of  the  art ;  and  John  Landln, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.    One  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Limoges  enamelling  was  the 
use  of   a  transparent  colour  with  small 
globules  having  the  effect  of  gems. 

LIM'PBT,  the  common  name  of  molluscs 
with  low.oonical.unlvalve  shells,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Patella.  Three  species  are 
found  adhering  to  rocks  and  stones  on  our 
coasts. 

LINE  (Unea :  Lot.),  in  (Geometry,  a  quan- 
tity having  length  without  breadth  or 
thickness.  Lines  are  either  cuTve$  or  rUfht 
Unea. — LiKBB,  In  Fortification,  whatever 
Is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  field,  as  a 
trench,  a  row  of  gabions,  &o.  They  are  most 
commonly  made  to  shut  up  an  avenue  or 
entrance  to  some  place,  and  are  distlii- 
gnished  into  lines  of  approach,  of  dtifenee, 
of  communication,  &c. Liirs,  in  Genealo- 
gy, a  series  or  succession  of  relations,  from 

a  common  progenitor. A  Ship  or  thi 

LiHB,  in  Naval  affairs,  any  vessel  of  war 
large  enough  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  line 
of  battle;  that  Is,  having  not  less  than 

two  decks. Tboofb  of  th«  Livb,  in 

Military  afllairs,  regular  troops.  In  distlno- 
tlon  from  the  militia,  volunteers,  &c<^— 
MBRIDIA9  LiNB,  In  Geography,  an  Imagi- 
nary Hue  drawn  through  the  two  poles  of 
the  earth  and  any  part  of  its  surfsoe,  being 
part  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 

LIN'BAR  (linearis,  pertaining  to  a  line : 
LaDt  In  Botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  of 
the  same  breadth  throughout,  except  at 

the  extremities. Lihbab  Nukbkba,  In 

Mathematics,  such  as  have  relation  to 
length  only :  thus,  a  number  which  repre- 
sents one  side  of  a  plane  figure.  If  the 
{>lane  figure  be  a  square,  the  linear  number 
s  called  a  root. 

LIN'EN  (Zfoon,  lawn :  IV.),  doth  made  of 
flax.  In  common  linen,  the  warp  and 
woof  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  if 
figures  are  woven  in,  it  is  called  damask. 
The  species  of  goods  which  come  under  the 
denomination  of  linen,  are  tablo-cloths, 
sheeting,  cambric,  lawn,  shirting,  towels, 
(to.  The  chief  countries  In  which  linens 
are  manufactured  are  Russia,  Germany, 
Switserland,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. In  the  middle  ages,  linen  and  woul- 
ten  cloth  formed  the  only  materials  for 


dress ;  and  fine  linen  was  held  in  very  high 
estimation.  In  more  ancient  times,  linen 
formed  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
who  wore  it  at  all  their  religious  cere- 
monies. 

LING  (Itnghe:  Dut.\  the  Molva  vulgaris 
of  ichthyologists,  a  fish  allied  to  the  cod, 
which  inhabits  the  northern  seas.  The 
Ung  deposits  its  spawn  In  June,  and  Is  in 
perfection  from  February  to  May.  It  Is 
salted  In  great  quantities,  both  for  expor- 
tation and  home  consumption. 

LIN'GDA  PRAN'OA,  the  dialect  spoken 
along  the  European  and  African  roast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  corrupt  ItaliaOf 
mingled  with  other  languages. 

LIN'IMBNT  (Itnimmtum,  from  linio,  I 
besmear :  Xat),  In  Medicine,  a  semi-fluid 
oiatment,  or  a  saponaceous  compound, 
used  for  rubbing  on  painful  Joints.  Also, 
spirituous  and  other  stimulating  Bppllca> 
tions,  empioj'ed  externally. 

LINN^S'AN  SYSTEM,  a  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  all  natural  objects,  as  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  minerals.  Into  three  king- 
doms, subdivided  Into  classes,  orders, 
genera,  and  species,  with  a  description  of 
their  generic  and  specific  characters.  It 
received  this  appellation  from  Charles 
LInn6  (Latinized  LiunsBus),  the  celebrated 
Swedirii  naturalist.  [See  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  JjIVVMVB,  in  the  Biographieta 
Treasury.^ 

LIN'NET  (.linat :  Fr. ;  from  Unaria :  Lot), 
the  Linota  camnaJbina  of  ornithologists,  a 
singing  bird  of  the  fincAi  family. 

LIN'SEED  (lein,  flax :  Qer.),  the  seed  of 
the  flax-plant.  It  yields,  by  pressure,  a 
large  quantity  of  oil  which  when  purified 
forms  excellent  lamp-oil. 

LIN'SEY  WOOL'SEY,  cloth  made  of 
linen  and  wool  mixed  together. 

LINT  (Kntotts,  made  of  linen :  LaL),  In 
Surgery,  linen  scraped  into  a  soft  woolly 
substance,  fit  for  applying  to  wounds, 
either  simply,  or  when  covered  with  unctu- 
ous substances.  It  was  formerly  made  by 
hand,  but  it  is  now  made  by  machinery. 

LINTEL,  In  Architecture,  a  piece  of 
timber  that  lies  horizontally  over  door- 
IK)8t8  and  window-jambs. 

LI'NUM  ilMU;  from  Wumt  Or.),  In  Bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Linacece, 
containing  the  flax-pUnt.   [See  Flax.] 

LI'ON  (Fr. ;  from  Uo :  Lai.),  a  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Leo,  strong,  fierce,  and  rapa- 
cious ;  sometimes  called  the  king  uf  beasts, 
from  its  combined  activity,  strength,  and 
majesty  of  deportment.  Lions  are  now 
found  only  in  unfrequented  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  They  are  about  eight  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  rump,  and  have  a 
tail  about  four  feet;  their  colour  is  a  pale 
brown,  or  tawny  yellow,  and  the  male  has 
a  busby  mane.  The  male  of  the  species 
known  as  Leo  Ooojratensis  is  however  with- 
out a  mane.  The  lion  of  Africa  is  the 
finest  and  most  ferocious  of  the  genue. 
Their  muscular  strength  is  prodigious; 
their  roar  and  fierceness  terrible;  but, 
when  brought  up  tame,  and  unused  to 
attack  and  defence,  they  allow  their  keepen 
tu  play  with  them,  and  are  often  kind  to 
small  animals  placed  in  their  dens.   Vrooi 
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the  earliest  times  this  animal  has  been 
celebrated  for  grateful  affection,  danntless 
courage,  and  merciful  forbearance;  but 
modem  naturallBta  deny  blm  all  these 
excellent  qualities.  The  lioness  brings 
forth  from  three  to  four  cubs  at  a  birth ; 
and  suckles  them  for  a  year,  at  which  time 
their  colour  Is  a  mixture  of  reddish  and 
grey,  with  a  number  of  brown  bands.  The 
male  attains  maturity  in  seven,  and  the 
female  in  six  years.  The  strength  of  the 
Hon  is  such,  that  a  single  blow  from  his 
paw  is  Bufflclent  to  destroy  most  anlmalB. 

LI'OKCBL  {Fr.\  in  Heraldry,  a  small 
lion ;  the  term  by  which  lions  are  blazoned, 
when  there  are  several  in  one  escutcheon. 
LIP'OORAM  Oeipot  I  omit ;  and  irrammo, 
a  letter :  Or,\  a  writing  in  which  some  one 
letter  is  wholly  omitted. 

LIPPITU'DO  (Xol,  from  lippiM,  bleai> 
eyed),  in  Medleine,the  disease  called  blear^ 
eye*.  It  consists  in  a  pnriform  exudation 
from  the  margin  of  the  eyelids,  which  often 
causes  them  to  adhere  together  after  sleep. 
LIQUBFACrriON  (HqtUifaeio,  I  cause  to 
melt :  LaL),  in  Chemistry,  the  conversion 
of  a  solid  into  a  llauid,  by  the  sole  agency 
of  heat. 

LIQUEITR'CJV.),  a  name  for  various  agree- 
able spirituous  drinks,  in  which  some 
aromatic  infusion  generally  predominates 
and  gives  to  it  a  name.  Some  are  simple 
liqueurs,  as  noyau,  ani  se- water,  &c.  Others 
have  more  saccharine  and  spirituous  mat- 
ter, as  the  ani$etU,  ewrcnQoa,  &o.  And  a 
third  kind  are  the  creams,  or  superflne 
liqueurs,  such  as  rcaoglio,  maraaehino,  &c. 

LIQITID  (liffuidiM,  liquid  :  LaL).  Fluids 
have  been  divided  into  two  classes :  ekutie, 
and  non-eUutie—or  those  which  do  not  sen- 
sibly diminish  in  bulk  when  subjected  to 
pressure.  The  first  class  are  airs  or  gases, 
the  second  liquids :  hence  we  may  define  a 
Uquid  to  be  a  fiuid  not  sensibly  elastic,  the 
parts  of  which  yield  to  the  least  pressure, 
and  move  easily  on  each  other. In  Gram- 
mar, a  letter  which  has  a  smooth  fiowing 
sound,  or  which  is  easily  pronounced  after 
a  mute ;  I,  m,  n,  and  r,  are  liquids. 

LIQ'ITORI0E,tbe  Inspissated  Juice  of  the 
rhizomes  or  underground  stems  of  two 
leguminous  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Olya/rrhiMo,  cultivated  in  Bpain,  Bicily, 
and  Calabria.  It  is  frequently  called  Spanish 
Juice,  and  is  much  used  as  a  demulcent 
pectoral.  A  large  quantity  is  used  by 
brewers  and  tobacco  manufacturers.  About 
1400  tons  are  annually  imported  into  this 
country. 

LIST  (jlice :  IV.),  f n  Archaeology,  the  en- 
closure within  which  knights  held  their 
Jousts  and  tournaments.  Hence,  to  enter 
the  lista  is  to  engage  in  any  contest. 

LIT' ANY  {Htaneiet,  from  litaneuo,  I  pray : 
Or.),  a  solemn  form  of  supplication  to  God. 
Roman  Catholic  litanies  are  either  address- 
ed to  a  number  of  saints,  who  are  succes- 
sively Invoked,  as  in  the  litany  of  the 
•aiuts,  or  to  a  particular  saint. 

LIT'BRATKS,  in  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  a 

name  given  to  those  who  are  admitted  to 

ordination  by  the  bishop,  without  having 

taken  a  university  degree. 

LITERATI  (.Lot),  in  general,  denotes 


men  of  learning. In  Antiquity,  those 

who  were  branded  with  any  letters  by  way 
of  ignominy. 

LITERATURE  (Uteratwra:  LaL),  in  a 
general  sense,  comprehends  all  human 
knowledge  preserved  in  writing.  In  a 
more  usual  sense,  it  excludes  positive 
science ;  in  a  still  more  limited  sense,  it 
oomprises  only  what  is  known  by  the  term 
Bellea  lettrea  [which  see].  In  some  cases,  it 
has  a  peculiar  meaning :  thus,  the  phrase, 
'  literature  of  the  middle  ages,'  means  the 
aggregate  of  works  written  during  the 
middle  ages ;  *  medical  literature,'  what- 
ever of  note  has  been  written  on  medidne ; 

AcCb 

LITH'ARGE  (lUhos,  a  stone ;  and  airffUf 
roa,  silver:  0r.— from  being  obtained  in 
purifying  silver),  in  Chemistry,  impure 
protoxide  of  lead  which  has  been  fused. 

LITH'IA  {lUhoe,  a  stone :  €hr.),  an  alkali, 
found  in  a  mineral  called  petallte,of  which 
the  basis  in  a  metal  called  UtMutn. 

LITHI'ASIS  (.Or.,  from  same),  in  Medl> 
cine,  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidney. 

LITH'IC  A'CIO  (same  derfv.),  urte  acid, 
the  snbstance  which  oonstitutes  the  most 
common  kind  of  urinary  calculus. 

LITH'IUM  is  a  very  sparingly  distributed 
metal,  obtainable  from  the  fused  chloride 
by  electrolysis.  It  Is  the  lightest  element 
in  nature,  and  floats  upon  every  liquid ;  its 
specific  gravity  being  only  0^59,  that  Is 
about  half  as  heavy  as  water.  It  Is  white 
and  lustrous,  but  rapidly  oxidises  on  con- 
tact with  the  air.  It  Is  so  soft  that  It  may 
be  squeezed  between  the  fingers.  Heated 
to  redness  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  bums 
with  a  brilliant  white  flame.  At  SUP  V.  it 
melts,  and  voUtilizes  at  a  higher  temperar 
ture. 

TilTH'OCARP  Oithos,  a  stone:  and  Jbor- 
poa,  fruit :  Or.),  petrified  or  fossil  fruit. 

LITHOCHRCMICS  (lUhog,  a  stone ;  and 
ehrSma,  colour :  Or.),  the  art  or  process  of 
painting  in  oil  upon  stone,  and  of  taking 
Impressions  en  canvas ;  an  ingenious  In- 
vention of  a  French  artist.  It  was  after- 
wards improved  upon  by  Senefelder,  the 
inventor  of  lithography. 

LITHODEM'DRON  {lUhoB,  a  stone;  and 
dendron,  a  tree:  Or.),  a  name  for  coral, 
which  is  so  called  from  Its  resembling  a 
branch. 

LITHOG'RAPHY  (lUhoe,  a  stone ;  and 
grapho,  I  write :  Or.).   [See  Bhskatiho.] 

lAlTKOL'OQYdUhoM,  a  stone;  to^os,  a  dis- 
course :  Or.),  that  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  rocks  in  their  mineralogical 
aspect.  It  Is  sometimes  termed  Petrologp 
(pitroa,  a  rock :  Or.). 

LITHONTRIPTICS  {lUhoa,  a  stone ;  and 
trtbo,  1  wear  away  or  consume :  Or.),  medi- 
cines which  are  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  preventing  or  dissolving  ealeutt  in  the 
urinary  passages. 

LITHOT'OMT  iliOtottmia:  from  lithoe,  a 
stone ;  and  tenmo,  I  cut :  Or.),  in  Surgery, 
the  operation  of  cutting  into  the  bladder, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  calculus  or 
stone. 

LITH'OTRITE  (lit Am,  a  stone ;  and  fribo, 
I  wear  away :  Or.),  an  instrument  for  break- 
ing calculi  in  Che  bladder*  and  redacing 
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them  to  small  parttdes,  so  that,  being 
passed  with  the  nrlne,  Uthotomy  may  be 
rendered  unneoessanr. 

LITHOT'RITT  (same  deriv.),  the  opera- 
tion by  which  a  calenlus  is  broken  or  pul- 
verized in  the  bladder. 

LIT'MUS,  the  blue  dye  obtained  from 
some  lichens  belonging  to  the  genus 
Boceella,  which  are  imported  from  seyeral 
Islands  in  the  North  Atlantic.  They  are 
sometimes  called  turnsole,  and  afford  a 
dye  called  archil.  The  feeblest  acid  will 
redden  a  paper  tinted  blue  with  litmus; 
and  hence  litmus  paper  is  a  very  delicate 
test  for  the  presence  of  an  acid. 

LITRB,  a  French  measure  of  capacity, 
being  a  cubic  d6eimdtre— that  is,  a  cube, 
each  of  whose  sides  Is  3*937  Inches.  It  con- 
tains 61'028  cubic  inches,  and  is  therefore 
rather  less  than  our  Imperial  quart,  which 
contains  00*3185. 

LIT'URGT  (IsitourffiOt  from  ItiUmrgeo^  I 
perform  public  duties :  Or.),  a  name  eri^en 
to  those  set  forms  of  prayer  wbibh  have 
been  generally  used  In  the  Christian  church. 
The  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  was 
composed  In  the  year  1547,  since  which 
time  it  has  undergone  several  alterations, 
the  last  of  which  was  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II. 

LIV'BR  (leber:  Oer.),  In  Anatomy,  a  large 
vIscuB,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  situated  under 
the  diaphragm,  which  secretes  bile,  and 
transmits  it  to  the  duodenum  and  gall- 
bladder. In  the  human  body,  the  liver  is 
divided  into  two  principal  lobes,  of  which 
that  at  the  right-hand  side  Is  by  far  the 
larger.  The  liver  also  secretes  starch,  or  a 
starch-like  substance,  which  becomes  con- 
verted into  sugar  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

LIV'BIISTONB,  in  Mineralogy,  a  stone  or 
species  of  earth  of  the  barytlc  genus,  of  a 
grey  or  brown  colour,  which,  when  red-hot, 
emits  the  smell  of  an  alkaline  sulphuret. 

LIY'EKY  (lUrrer,  to  deliver :  Fr.),  a  suit 
of  clothes  made  of  different  colours  and 
with  trimmings.  It  serves  to  distinguish 
the  servants  of  various  families  of  rank. 
At  toumaroents,  the  cavaliers  wore  the 
livery  of  their  mistresses ;  and  persons  of 
rank  formerly  gave  liveries  to  persona 
not  connected  with  their  household,  to  en- 
gage them  in  their  quarrels. Liybrt  ov 

8BIBIV,  in  Law,  signifies  delivering  the 
possession  of  lands,  &o.,  to  him  who  has  a 
right  to  them.  This  was  formerly  India- 
Itensable  to  the  creation  or  transfer  of  a 
freehold  estste. 

LIY'BRTMAN,  a  freeman  of  the  city  of 
London,  admitted  member  of  some  one  of 
the  ninety-one  city  companies,  by  which 
tie  enjoys  certain  privileges.  The  common 
council,  sheriff,  and  other  superior  officers  of 
the  city  are  elected  from  among  the  livery- 
men ;  who  are  so  called  because  entitled 
to  wear  the  livery  of  their  respective  com- 
panies. 

LIVERWORT,  the  popular  name  of  some 
eryptogamic  plants  which  grow  in  damp 
places  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They 
belong  to  the  natural  order  Hepatiea ;  they 
have  been  employed  In  liver  complaints 
thence  the  name),  but  they  are  now  believed 
to  be  inert. 


LIXIYIATIOir  (from  next).  In  Ohemla* 
try,  the  process  of  extracting  alkaline  saltt 
from  ashes,  by  pouring  uion  them  water, 
which,  in  passing  through  them,  dissolves 
out  the  salts. 

LIXIVIUM  (a  lye  to  wash  with  :  Lot),  In 
Chemistry,  lye;  water  Impregnated  with 
alkaline  salts  dissolved  out  from  wood 
ashes. 

LIZ'ARD  (lUarde :  Frd,    [See  Laoxbta.1 

LLA'MA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  South 
American  mammals  belonging  to  thefamily 
of  camels.  There  are  two  wild  species,  and 
two  species  or  varieties  in  a  state  of  domes- 
tication. Of  the  former,  the  Ouanaeo  {L. 
gtumaeue),  inhabits  the  plains  in  the  tem- 
perate part  of  Bouth  America ;  whilst  the 
Via^Sta  (X.  vieuffna)  frequents  the  Andes. 
The  former  is  an  elegant  animal,  with  a  long 
slender  neck  and  fine  legs,  living  in  small 
herds  of  from  six  to  thirty  in  a  herd.  It  is 
wild  and  wary,  but  falls  a  prey  in  large 
numbers  to  the  Indians  and  the  puma. 
I  Of  the  domesticated  forms,  the  llama  has 
whitish  halrand  long  legs,  whilst  the  oZfNicd 
I  has  blackish  hair  and  short  legs  The  fine 
silky  hair  of  the  latter  has  been  largely  im- 
I  ported  of  late  years  and  manufactured  into 
a  textile  fabric.  Living  animals  have  been 
conveyed  to  Australia,  where  It  is  proposed 
to  breed  them. 

LLOTDB',  an  association  of  underwriters 
(or  Insurers  of  ships),  shipowners,  and  mer- 
chants, who  are  established  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  London.  They  have  agents  all 
over  the  world,  who  forward  to  head  quar- 
ters the  earliest  news  of  the  departure,  the 
arrival,  the  loss  or  damage  of  vessels. 
There  are  about  1000  subscribers  who  pay 
an  entrance  fee  of  25  gu'neas,  and  an  annual 
subscription  of  4  guineas.  If  under- 
writers or  Insurance  brokers,  the  subscrip* 
tlon  is  10  guineas.  The  management  is 
vested  In  a  committee  of  nine  members. 
The  name  originated  in  the  fact  of  a  man, 
calledLloyd,  keepinga  coffee-house,  at  which 
persons  connected  with  shipping  were  In 
the  habit  of  meeting.  '  Lloyd's  Register  of 
British  and  Foreign  Shipping?  Is  a  distinct 
association,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  and  condition  of  ships  by 
the  examination  of  competent  persons. 

LOAD,  a  name  given  by  traders  to  quan- 
tities of  various  articles :  thus,  a  load  of 
unhewn  timber  consists  of  40  cubic  feet ;  a 
load  of  squared  timber  50  cubic  feet ;  a  load 
of  inch  boards  600  square  feet ;  a  load  of 
bricks  500 ;  a  load  of  lime  82  bushels ;  a  load 
of  sand  36  bushels. 

LOAD'STONB  (Icedan,  to  lead :  Sax.  It  is 
more  correctly  spelled  lodeetone),  magnetic 
iron  ore.  It  is  usually  in  the  state  of  an 
oxide. 

LO'AMT  SOIL  (Uiam,  loam  :  Sax.),  a  soil 
in  which  alumina,  called  clay  by  the  agri- 
culturist, prevails.  It  is  heavy  or  light,  as 
the  alumina  Is  in  larger  or  smaller  quantity. 
Generally  speaking,  loamy  soils  are  more 
productive  than  sand  or  chalk,  but  in  every 
case  much  depends  on  the  subsolL 

LOAN  (Man :  Sao:.),  a  sum  of  money  lent 
to  another,  generally  on  the  security  of  a 
promissory  note  or  bond,  the  guarantee  of 
a  third  party;  or  the  possession  or  asslfn- 
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iMnt  of  property  by  billof  »aU.  Sometimes 
H  U  effected  by  yoremmentB  on  the  pledflre 
of  certain  taxes  set  apart  to  pay  the  interest; 
tkis  is  called  a  pttblie  loan.  The  practice  of 
borrowing  money  to  defray  the  extraordin> 
sry  expenses  in  time  of  war,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  Great  Brit  inn  for  some  time  past, 
has  giren  rise  to  the  nationdl  debt  [wblrh 
see].  Where  there  is  a  well-founded  system 
of  credit,  statesmen  thinli  it  most  advanta- 
geous to  guarantee  tbe  regular  payment  of 
tbe  stipulated  interest,  and  leave  the  pay- 
ment of  the  capital  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
state :  which  is  called  the  funding  $ttrtem. 

LOBB  (lofriM ;  Lot.),  in  Anatomy,  any  fleshy 
protuberant  part,  as  the  lolies  of  the  lungs, 
lolies  of  the  ears,  Ac— — Xobcd  or  lobate^ 
divided  into  parts  distant  from  each  other, 
with  convex  margins. 

LOB'STER  {8ax.)t  a  well-known  crusta- 
cean, the  Homarus  vtUgarU  of  natural  Istg. 
When  fresh  from  the  water,  the  shell  Is  of 
a  blue  colour,  hut  it  turns  red  on  being 
boiled.  It  la  said  that  the  lobster  is  in  tbe 
habit  of  casting  Its  claws,  when  alarmed  by 
a  violent  tbtrnderstorra  or  tbe  firing  of 
cannon.  On  being  seized  by  one  of  its  legs, 
it  will  throw  it  off  and  make  its  escape, 
leaving  the  limb  behind.  Immense  quanti- 
ties, probably  800,000  lobsters,  are  annually 
brought  into  the  London  market,  and  as 
many  as  SS.OOO  have  arrived  in  one  day ;  the 
major  part  are  taken  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way. Two  other  crustaceans  are  called 
Lobster;  these  are  tbe  Spiny  Lobster, 
(PoZinvriM  vttlgarUi),  and  the  Norway  Lob- 
ster (Nephrapa  norvegieuM),  but  neither  is  so 
much  esteemed  as  the  common  lobster. 

LO'CAL  (loealU:  Lot.),  pertaining  to  a 
fixed  or  limited  portion  of  space. — Local 
AOTioxs,  in  Law,  such  as  muKt  be  brought 
In  the  particular  county  where  the  cause 
artfles. — Local  Colours,  In  Painting, 
such  as  are  natural  and  proper  for  each 
object  in  a  pictnre.-.r- Local  Mkdicihks, 
those  destined  to  act  upon  particular  parts. 

Local  Militia,  a  temporary  armed 

force,  embodied  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  required  to  serve  only  within 
certain  limits.  —  Local  Pboblkm,  in  Ma- 
tbematics.  that  wbidi  admits  of  innumer- 
able solutions. 

LOOK  Ooe :  8ax.\  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
requiring  much  art  and  nicety  in  contriving 
and  varying  its  springs,  bolts,  and  different 
parts,  according  to  tbo  uses  for  which  it  is 
intended.  Locks  are  of  various  forms,  but 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  all  con- 
structed is  the  application  of  a  lever  (the 
key)  Co  an  Interior  bolt,  by  means  of  a  eom- 
mnnlratlon  from  without ;  and  the  security 
of  locks  depends  upon  the  lmi>cdlments 
(wards)  which  may  be  interposed  betwixt 
this  lever  and  the  bolt,  and  the  Impediments 
to  the  movement  of  the  bolt  (tnmbltn,  ftc), 
which  are  to  be  thrown  out  of  action  by  tbe 
key.  Locks  are  known  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity, because  sculptures  of  wbat  are  similar 
to  thoM  now  used  In  Egypt  have  been  dis 
covered  on  the  great  temple  of  Kamac, 
whence  Denon  Infers  they  were  known  in 
Bvypt  about  four  thousand  years  since. 
Abundance  of  ancient  keys,  some  of  thera 
esembllng  many  used  In  the  present  day. 


may  be  seen  at  the  British  Haseum. 

Lock,  the  barrier  or  works  of  a  canal,  which 
confine  the  water  whore  the  change  of  level 
takes  place:  It  is  furnished  with  gates  at 
each  end,  wnlch  seimrate  the  higher  from 
the  lower  level.  When  a  boat  passes  up  tho 
canal,  the  lower  gates  are  opened,  and  the 
boat  passes  into  the  lock,  after  which  the 
gates  are  shut.  A  sluice,  communicating 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  is  then  ' 
opened,  and  tbe  lock  rapidly  fills  with 
water,  elevating  the  boat  on  Its  surface.  As 
soon  as  the  lock  Is  filled  to  the  highest  water- 
level,  the  upper  gates  arc  opened,  and  the  ; 
boat,  being  now  on  the  level  of  the  upper  i 
part  of  the  canal,  passes  on  Its  way.  The 
reverse  of  this  process  is  performed  when 
the  boat  is  descending  the  canal.  The 
amount  of  elevation  and  descent  made  by 
the  locks  of  a  canal  Is  termed  the  lockage. 

LOCOMOTION  (loci  motio^  change  of 
place :  Lat),  the  art  or  power  of  moving 
from  place  to  place.  The  chief  obstacles 
which  oppose  locomotion,  or  change  of 
place,  are  gravity  and  friction,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  mechanism  which  are  In- 
tended to  assist  locomotion  are  contriv- 
ances for  obviating  the  effects  of  these.  No 
piece  of  Inert  mechanism  Is  so  favourably 
adapted  as  the  wheel  carriage,  for  moving 
weights  over  the  common  ground,  with  its 
ordinary  asperities  and  inequalities  of  sub- 
stance and  structure. 

LOCOMOTIVE  (same  deHv.).  or  LOCO. 
MOTIVE  EN'OINB,  a  steam-engine,  which 
moves  itself,  at  tbe  will  of  the  person  in 
charge  of  it;  being  either  attached  to  a 
wagon  or  carriage  Inseparably,  or  capable 
of  connection  with  the  carriage  or  train  of 
carriages  intended  to  be  drawn  by  It.    The 
formerls  the  arrangement  when  the  machine 
is  designed  for  ordinary  roads ;  the  latter 
when  for  railways.    The  first  locomotive 
was  used  In  1004,  at  Merthyr-Tydvll,  and 
was  in  many  respects  like  those  employed 
at  present.    Engineers,  In  the  Infancy  of 
steam  locomotion,  were  firmly  Impressed 
with  the  Idea  that  an  enerine  could  not  be 
made  to  progress,  by  mere  friction,  between 
the  wheels  and   the  rails ;  they  believed 
that,  in  all  eases,  the  wheels  would  revolve 
without  causing  progressive  motion,  as  In 
practice  they  are  found  to  do  when  tbe  rails 
have  been  rendered  extremely  slippery  by 
frost  or  rain.    Hence  they  invented  many 
most  ingenious  but  unnecessary  contrlT- 
anresto  overcome  a  difflculty  which  existed 
imly  In  their  own  imaginations.    Locomo- 
tive engines  consist  essentially  of  a  boiler, 
cylinders,  excentrics,    cranks,    4ke.     The 
boOer  is  a  cylinder  about  13  feet  long,  placed 
on  Its  side,  having  a/fre-ftoes  at  one  end  and 
a  tntoke-box  at  the  other,  the  smoke-box 
leading  Into  the  chimney.   The  fire  and 
smoke  boxes  are  connected  by  means  of 
about  aoo  brass  tubes,  of  ^  inches  external 
diameter.   The  smoke  and  heated  air  paaa 
through  these,  and  oommnnicate  a  vaat 
■luantity  of  caloric  to  the  water  in  which  they 
tKn  Immersed ;  and  the  heating  ntr/aee, whicli 
Is  Increased  also  by  the  fire-box  being  snr- 
rounded  with  water,  may  amount  altogether 
to  about  2000  square  feet,  150  of  which  are 
due  to  the  fire-box.  A  steam  dome,  placed  on 
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tbe  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  affords  a  space 
In  wbleh  the  steam  deposits  the  particles 
of  waterwithwhich  It  becomes  niecbanic&IIy 
mixed  by  the  violent  ebullition ;  and  thus 
the  Introduction  of  water  along  with  the 
steam  Into  the  cylinders,  technically  termed 
priming.  Is  prevented.  Priming  Is  highly 
misohievons,  and  somettmea  causes  the 
bottom  CO  be  knocked  out  of  a  cylinder,  or 
tho  piston-rod  to  be  bent.  As  a  (^-wheel  to 
regrulate  the  motion,  or  carry  a  crank  over 
the  dead  points.  Is  Inadmissible,  two  cylin- 
ders at  least  are  rcqnlred,  and  thnt  number 
Is  rarely  exceeded.  Their  pistons  sometimes 
act  on  the  driving  wheels,  and  sometimes 
on  the  axle  belonging  to  the  latter.  The 
driving  wheels  are  about  eight  feet  in 
d1amee«?r.  That  each  piston  may  be  capable 
either  of  a  direct  or  reverse  action  on  Its 
crank— that  is,  that  the  train  may  be  moved 
wlLh  equal  facility  In  either  direction- 
there  is  a  pair  of  excentrlcs  for  each  cylin- 
der, each  pair  being  so  connected  with  Its 
own  slide-valve,  by  means  of  what  Is  called 
tho  link  motion,  that  either  cxcentrlc  can 
be  made  Instantaneously  to  acton  the  valve, 
by  means  of  a  handle,  the  other  excentric 
being  by  the  same  movement  thrown  out  of 
action  ;  and  tbe  same  handle  regulates  the 
link  motions  of  both  tbe  cylinders  simul- 
taneously, 80  that  both  engines  (for  a  loco- 
motive really  consists  of  two  englues)  are 
sent  forward  or  reverse  by  the  same  act  of 
the  driver.  The  steam  is  turned  on  or  off 
by  the  regitlator,  which  consists  of  two  cir- 
cular plates  Oxed  in  the  end  of  a  pipe  which 
Is  within  the  boiler  and  which  forms  a  com- 
munication between  the  steam  space  of  the 
boiler  and  the  cylinders ;  these  plates  have 
apertures  which,  when  they  are  brought 
Into  correspondence— by  turning  a  handle 
—allow  tho  steam  to  pass  from  the  boiler  to 
the  cylinders;  but  when  the  solid  parts  of 
one  close  tbe  apertures  in  the  other,  tbe 
stcnra  is  Intercepted.  Tlie  boiler  Is  supplied 
with  water  by  two  /orce-puinps,  worked  in 
the  usual  way,  or  by  injectors,  a  self-regulsr 
ting  contrivance  now  very  commonly  used. 
Tbe  waste  steam  is  turned  into  the  chim- 
ney, where,  by  the  rarefaction  it  causes.  It 
Increases  the  draught,  and  Just  In  propor- 
tion as  It  is'rcqnlred  to  be  effective.  The 
whole  Is  placed  on  six  wheels,  and  a  tender 
with  fuel  and  water  is  either  attached  to 
or  drawn  after  it.  Tbis  fuel  Is,  In  these 
countries,  coke,  or  a  mixture  of  coke  and 
coal ;  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  most 
pnrts  of  America,  It  Is  wood,  which,  not 
giving  so  hot  a  Are,  does  not  allow  such 
Bpoed.  A  constant  supply  of  oil  Is  conveyed 
to  all  parts  of  tbe  machinery,  for  the  purpose 
of  lubrication,  by  very  simple  contrivances. 
When  the  locomotive  is  intended  to  move 
a  heavy  load,  engineers  do  not  depend  on 
the  friction  between  only  the  driving  wheels 
and  the  rails,  but  unite  these  wheels  with 
others  by  means  of  bars.  A  powerful  en- 
gine with  its  water  will  weigh  about  80 
tons;  It  will  evaporate  about  350  cubic  feet 
of  that  fluid  In  an  hour,  and  will  convey  a 
load  of  about  830  tons  at  a  speed  of  40  miles 
an  hour.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  lu* 
trnduce  locomotives  on  ordinary  roads. 
But,  from  the  cumj)llcatlon,  unavoidable 


delicacy,  and  therefore  costliness  of  the 
machinery— on  account  of  tbe  Injury  done 
to  It  by  the  shaking  and  concussions— and 
from  the  serious  obstacles  presented  by  ruts 
and  slight  acclivities.  It  has  not  yet  been 
found  possible  to  work  them  to  any  extent 
with  punctuality  and  economy.  They  are 
found,  however,  to  answer  well,  in  certain 
cases,  for  drawing  heavy  loads. 

LOCULAMGNT  (loenlamentwn,  a  recep- 
tacle :  £at),  in  Botany,  the  cell  of  a  pericarp 
In  which  tbe  seed  is  lodged.  Thus  we  say 
of  a  pericarp.  It  Is  unilocular,  bilocular,  &c. 

LO'CUM  TE'NENS  (holding  a  place :  LnL), 
a  deputy  or  substitute ;  one  who  supplies  the 
place  of  another,  or  executes  his  office. 

LO'GUS  (a  place :  LaU),  in  Geometrical 
Analysis,  the  line  traced  by  a  point,  whldi 
varies  Its  position  according  to  soma  de- 
terminate law.  When  the  locus  was  a 
straight  line  or  a  circle,  tbe  ancient  geome- 
ters termed  it  plant ;  but,  when  It  was  one  of 
the  conic  sections,  solid.  The  moderns  dis- 
tinguish loci  into  orders,  according  to  tbe 
dimensions  of  tbe  algebraic  equations  by 
which  they  are  represented. — Locus  in 
QUO,  In  Law,  the  place  where  anything  is 

alleged  to  be  done,  in  pleadings,  &c. 

Locus  Pa&titus,  a  division  made  between 
two  towns  or  counties,  to  determine  where 
any  land  or  place  in  question  lies. 

LO'CUST  {lucusta :  LaL),  a  voracious  In- 
sect, somewhat  resembling  the  common 
frrassbopper.  The  common  European  species 
s  the  Loeusta  migratoria  of  entomologists, 
placed  by  them  In  a  fanilly  of  orthopteruus 
insects,  belonging  to  tbe  section  Saltatoria 
{salto.  I  leap  :  Lai),  or  those  furnished  wltb 
hind  legs  formed  for  leaping.  Locusts  are 
at  times  so  numerous  in  Africa  and  the 
south  of  Asia,  that  they  do  immense  injury 
to  vegetation,  literally  .devouring  every- 
thing green  ;  and  when  they  migrate  they 
fly  in  clouds,  darkening  the  air  by  their 
numbers.  Happily  for  mankind,  this  calam- 
ity Is  not  frequently  ropeiited,  for  it  is  the 
Inevitable  precursor  of  famine  and  Its  hor- 
rible accompaniments.  Even  wlien  dead, 
they  are  still  productive  of  evil  conse- 
quences ;  sinc«  the  putrefaction  wliich 
arises  from  their  inconceivable  number  is 
so  great,  that  it  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
those  desolating  pestilences  which  almost 
depopulate  whole  districts  of  country. 
Sometimes,  though  not  often,  they  appear 
In  Europe,  and  produce  the  same  effects. 
In  the  year  691.  an  array  of  unusually  large 
locusts  ravagea  Italy;  and  being  at  last  cast 
Into  tbe  sea  (as  seems  for  tlie  most  part  to 
be  their  fatel,  a  pestilence,  it  is  allopred, 
arose  from  their  stench,  which  carried  off 
vast  multitudes  of  men  and  beasts.  In  tbe 
Venetian  territory,  likewise,  in  1478,  more 
than  80,000  persons  arc  said  to  have  perished 
in  a  famine  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  depre- 
dations of  locusts.  In  Barrow's  Travels  it 
Is  stated,  that  in  Southern  Africa  the  whole 
surface  of  tbe  ground  might  literally  be  said 
to  be  covered  with  them  for  an  area  of  2000 
square  -miles.  The  water  of  a  very  wide 
river  was  scarcely  visible  on  accx>unt  ot 
their  dead  bodies  that  Boated  on  the  surface. 
The  larviB  are  much  more  voracious  than 
Ihe  perfect  insectis  >  and  when  they  are  on 
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a  inarch  during  the  day,  it  Is  utterly  lmpo»- 
tlble  to  alter  the  direction  in  which  they 
move,  which  is  generally  with  the  wind. 
Much  controversy  has  arisen  regarding  the 
*  locusts  and  wild  honey,'  which  were  the 
food  of  John  the  Baptist  In  the  wilderness. 
But  wild  honey  is  found  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  of  Judsa  as  abundantly  as  in  the 
eaves  of  Hindustan.  And  if  we  refer  to  the 
book  of  Leviticus  (xi.  S9),  we  shall  And  that 
locusts  constituted  a  common  food  among 
the  Jews ;  the  different  kinds  which  they 
were  permitted  to  eat  being  there  specifled. 
LO'CUST-TREB,  the  Hymenaa  Oourbaril 
of  Lf  nnreus.  It  belongs  to  the  Legtaninoscef 
and  Is  distinguished  no  less  for  its  valuable 
wood  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  arid 
its  fragrant  white  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate*  and  the  leaflets  very  thin  and 
smooth.  The  wood  is  compact,  hard,  capable 
of  receiving  a  flue  polish,  and  has  the  pro- 
perty of  resisting  decay  longer  than  almost 
any  other.  It  grows  very  rapidly  in  the 
south-western  states  of  America,  sometimes 
reaching  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet. 

LODB  (ladan,  to  lead:  Sax.),  among 
miners,  a  metallic  vein ;  or  any  regular 
vein  or  course,  whether  metallic  or  not. 
Those  lodes  which  contain  the  ores  of  metals 
are  said  by  the  miners  to  be  alive,  but  those 
which  contain  only  stony  matters  are  called 
dead  lodes, 

LODGED  {loger,  to  dwell:  Ff.\  In  He- 
raldry, a  term  for  a  buck,  hart,  Ac,  when  lying 
on  the  ground ;  answering  to  eouchant,  which 
is  applied  to  a  Hon  or  other  beast  of  prey. 

LODGEMENT  (.logement:  J^V.),  in  Military 
affairs,  a  work  raised  with  earth,  gabions, 
fascines,  Ac,  to  cover  the  besiegers  from 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  to  prevent  their  losing 
a  place  which  they  have  gained,  and  are  re> 
solved,  if  possible,  to  keep. 

LOG  (lock :  Ger.\  in  Navigation,  usually  a 
piece  of  board,  forming  usually  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle  of  five  or  six  Inches  radius ;  It  Is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  so  bar 
lanced  with  lead  nailed  to  the  eirchlar  part, 
that  it  floats  perpendicularly,  with  about 
two-thirds  immersed.  The  log-Hne  is  a  thin 
cord,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the 
log,  and  the  other  is  wound  round  a  reel 
in  the  gallery  of  the  ship.  The  log  thus 
poised  keeps  its  place  in  the  water,  while 
the  cord  is  unwound  from  the  reel  by  the 
motion  of  the  vesseL  The  velocity  of  the 
latter  is  known  by  the  number  of  knots  on 
the  line  run  out  while  the  glass  Is  running 
down  [see  KhotI  There  are  other  kinds  of 
log,  but  their  principle  and  mode  of  use  are 
similar. Loo-boabd,  two  boards  shut- 
ting like  a  book,  and  divided  into  columns, 
for  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  the  course  of  the  ship, 
Ac.,  in  which  an  account  of  the  shin's  way 

Is  marked. Loo-book,   the  book  Into 

which  the  contents  of  the  log-board  are  tran- 
scribed.  LOG-BBKL,  a  reel  in  the  gallery 

of  a  ship,  on  which  the  log-line  Is  wound. 

LOGARITH'MIO,  or  LOGISTIC,  an 
epithet  for  a  peculiar  curve.  It  is  so  called 
from  Its  utility  in  explaining  and  construct* 
Ing  logarithms,  on  account  of  Its  ordlnates 
being  In  geometrical  progression. 
LOG'ABITHMS  (logott  proportion;  and 


ariihrno;  number:  Or^i,  the  eoBjwnmU  of 
a  series  of  powers  and  roots.  When  the 
logarithms  form  a  series  of  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progression,the  corresponding 
natural  numbers  form  a  series  in  geo- 
metrical progression.   Thus, 

Arithmetical:  0,  1,  9,  8,    4,    B,    8.  &e. 
Ge<ma,Hcal :    0.  S.  4,  8,  16,  82,  84,  &o. 

The  terms  of  the  arithmetical  progression 
show  what  powers  of  the  root  (in  this  case 
9)  will  be  equal  to  the  corresponding  terms 
in  the  geometrical  Thus  4  is  the  uecnd 
power  of  9 ;  83  the  A^h  power,  &o.  The 
upper  line,  therefore,  contains  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  lower;  and  logarithmie 
tables  furnish  the  decimals  corresponding 
to  the  intermediate  numbers  in  the  lower 
line.  A  table  of  logarithms  of  all  numbers, 
to  a  certain  limit,  made  according  to 
an  assumed  root,  or  baee,  is  called  a  lo- 
garithmie tystem.  The  most  common  is 
that  of  Briggs,  in  which  the  base  Is  10 ; 
hence  1  is  the  logarithm  of  10,3  of  100, 8  of 
1000, 4  of  10,000,  jbc. ;  and  the  logarithms  of 
the  intermediate  numbers  are  of  inter- 
mediate values.  The  use  of  logarithms  in 
trigonometry  was  discovered  by  John 
Napier,  a  Scottish  baron,  and  made  known 
by  him  in  a  work  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1614.  Logarithmic  tables  are  of  great 
value,  not  only  in  trigonometry,  astronomy, 
&&,  but  to  all  who  have  to  make  calculations 
with  large  numbers.  For.  to  multiply  num- 
bers, we  add  their  logarithms ;  to  divide 
them,  we  subtract  their  logarithms:  to 
raise  them  to  powers,  we  multiply  their 
logarithms  by  the  exponents  of  the  powers; 
and  to  extract  any  roots,  we  divide  their  lo- 
garithmsbythe  exponents  of  the  roots.  [See 
BxposBNT.]  Logarithms  belonging  to  any 
one  system— that  is,  belonging  to  a  system 
having  any  given  base— may  be  changed 
into  those  of  any  other  system  by  means  of 
a  constant  f^tor. 

LO'OIO  {logHcos,  belonging  to  the  reason  * 
Gr,)  has  been  variously  defined.    Whately  ' 
says  it  is  the  science  as  well  as  the  art  of  i 
reasoning.    John  Mill  defines  It  as   the  ' 
science  of  the  operations  of  the  under-  ' 
standing,  which  are  subservient  to  the  es- 
timation of  evidence ;  that  It  is  both  the 
process  itself  of  proceeding  from  known 
truths  to  unknown,  and  all  intellectual  ope-  , 
rations  auxiliary  to  this.   Other  writers  re-  ' 
strict  logic  within  much  narrower  limits,  ' 
and  define  it  as  the  science  of  the  necessary  • 
laws  of  thinking.  In  this  last  sense  reason-  i 
ing  Is  confined  to  what  is  termed  ratioci- 
nation, a  form  of  Inference  of  which  the  ' 
syllogism  is  the  general  type.   Bo  under*  ' 
stood,  logic  owes  Its  first  exposition  to  the  i 
master  mind  of  Aristotle    All  syllogistle 
reasoning  supposes  two  inroposltions,  called 
prsmifst— both  expressed,  or  one  expressed  ' 
and  the  other  understood— from  which  the 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  is  deduced.    In 
many  eases,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  pro- 
mises be  tme,  the  conclusion  4rawn  from 
them  must  be  tme  also ;  but  in  many  others* 
the  premises  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  eon- 
duslon  be  false.   In  the  former  there  fa, 
but  in  the  latter  there  Is  not,  a  necessarj: 
connection  between  the  premises  and  the 
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eonelttslon.  'Brery  man  Is  an  animal; 
John  Ifl  a  man;  therefore  John  Is  an 
animal,'  Is  correct  reasoning.  'Every 
man  is  an  animal :  an  angel  is  not  a  man ; 
therefore  an  angel  Is  not  an  animal,'  is  in- 
correct  reasoning:  the  conclusion  may  be 
true,  but  it  does  not  follow,  from  the  pre- 
mises. This  wlU  be  more  evident  from 
another  example :— '  Every  man  Is  an  ani- 
mal ;  a  horse  is  not  a  man ;  therefore  a 
horse  Is  not  an  animal.'  Here  the  con- 
closlon  Is  false,  though  it  follows  lust  as 
much  from  the  premises  as  the  former. 
Every  proposition  either  afflrms  or  denies 
sometliing;  hence  propositions  are  either 
aJflrmtUive  or  negative.  Every  proposition 
either  afflrms  or  denies  something  regard- 
ing an  entire  class,  or  regarding  some 
member  or  members  of  it ;  hence  propo- 
sitions are  either  universal  or  particular. 
[See  ENTRTVBKll,  Btllogisu,  &0.] 

LOOOCKRAPHT  (fogoe,  a  word ;  and  gror 
pfto,  I  write :  OrO,  a  mode  of  printing  in 
which  the  types  form  whole  words  instead 
of  letters.  By  this  method,  the  process  of 
composing  would  seem  to  proceed  with 
more  expedition  and  less  liability  to  err. 
It  has  been  used  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the 
plan  never  came  Into  general  use,  and  it 
has  long  since  been  abiimdoned  altogether, 
from  an  idea  that  more  time  was  lust  than 
gained  by  It^ Also  a  system  of  report- 
ing, adopted  durmg  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  intended  to  supersede  short-bnnd 
writing ;  but  it  was  not  found  to  answer  so 
well.  Twelve  or  fourteen  reporters  being 
seated  round  a  table,  the  first  took 
down  the  first  three  or  four  words,  and 
touched  his  neighbour,  who  took  down  the 
next  three  or  four  words,  and  touched  his 
neighbour,  who  did  the  same ;  and  thus  the 
process  continued  to  go  round  until  tlie 
speech  was  ended.  When  the  slips  were 
filled,  and  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  they 
formed  a  page. 

LOG'OGRIPH  (logos,  a  word ;  and^ripAos, 
a  fishing-net :  Or:),  a  kind  of  riddle,  which 
consists  in  some  elision  or  mutilation  of 
words:  being  of  a  nature  between  an 
enigma  and  a  rebus. 

LOOnnroOD,  an  Important  article  of  com- 
merce, much  used  in  the  arts,  is  derived 
from  a  low,  crooked,  prickly  tree,  found  in 
great  plenty  at  Oampeachy,  in  the  bsy  of 
Honduras,  and  denominated  HcBmatooBylon 
Oampeehiawum,  nat.  order  Leguminoea.  It 
is  very  dense  and  firm  in  its  texture,  ex- 
ceedingly heavy,  so  as  to  sink  in  water,  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  and  capable  of  receiving 
a  line  polish.  It  yields  its  colour  both  to 
spirltuotts  and  watery  menstrua,  but  more 
;  readily  to  the  former.  Acids  render  Its  de- 
coction brighter  and  paler ;  alkalis  give  it 
I  a  purplish  or  violet  colour;  the  salts  of 
Iron  make  it  a  dark  violet  blue;  gelatine 
forms  with  It  a  reddish  precipitate.  Iul857, 
t9fie8  tons  were  imported,  the  value  of 
which  was  230,(W0(. 

LOINS  (jkmge ;  Fr^  In  Anatomy,  the  two 
lateral  portions  of  the  umbilical  region  of 
the  abdomen ;  or  the  space  on  each  side  of 
the  vertebne,  between  the  lowest  of  the 
Mse  ribs  and  the  upper  part  of  the  haunch- 
bone  :  called  also  the  reins. 


IiOL'LARDS  (laOen,  to  sing  In  a  low 
murmuring  tone;  and  the  common  afflx 
hard;  Oer.\tk  sect  of  early  Reformers  in 
Germany  and  England,  the  followers  of 
Wickliffe.  The  name  was  originally  given 
to  a  class  of  persons  in  Germany  and  the 
Ketherlauds,  who,  in  the  14th  century,  un- 
dertook spiritual  offices  In  behalf  of  the  sick 
and  the  dead,  and  were  greatly  beloved  by 
the  people,  who  had  become  alienated  from 
the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  on  account 
of  their  indiflTerence  and  neglect. 

LOM'BARDS,  a  name  formerly  given  to 
bankers,  because  the  people  of  Lombardy 
first  followed  this  branch  of  commerce. 
Hence  the  name  of  Lombard  Street,  so  long 
noted  for  its  numerous  banking  houses. 

LOMENTA'OE^,  in  Botany,  a  division  of 
the  cruciferous  order,  formed  of  plants 
having  seed-vessels,  which  divide  trans- 
versely into  single  seeded  cells. 

LOMENT'UM  (bean  meal :  Lot:),  in  Bo- 
tany, a  legume  which  does  not  open  at  the 
sutures,  but  divides  transversely  Into  one- 
seeded  portions,  as  in  the  genera  OmitJwpua 
and  Coronilla. 

LON'DON  CLAT,  a  member  of  the  Lower 
Eocene  formation,  consisting  of  a  very  te- 
nacious clay,  usually  of  a  blueish-grey 
colour.  In  the  valley  of  the  Thames  It  has 
a  maximum  thickness  of  about  480  feet.  It 
Is  supposed  to  have  slowly  accumulated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  ocean,  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  land.  The  fossils  bespeak 
a  warm  climate.  They  consist  of  the  bones 
of  elephants,  reptiles,  and  fish,  about 
IfiO  species  of  shells,  and  many  fruits  and 
seeds.  A  large  part  of  London,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  river.  Is  built  upon  this 
clay.  It  composes  the  greater  part  of 
Highgate  Hill,  and  Shooters  Hill. 

LONGEVITY  (longatms,  aged:  Lot), 
length  or  duration  of  life ;  generally  de- 
signating great  length  of  life.  Oonflning 
ourselves  to  modern  times,  the  evidence  in 
support  of  statements  as  to  extraordinary 
length  of  life  Is  scanty.  Henry  Jenkins  is 
said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  180  years, 
the  Countess  of  Desmond  to  148,  and  Thomas 
Parr  to  152.  Dr.  Yah  Oven  has  given  seven- 
teen instances  of  lives  alleged  to  exceed  150 
years.  Physiologists  have  often  speculated 
upon  the  poBsibility  of  extending  the  span  of 
human  existence  much  beyond  the  present 
average,  and  it  has  been  confidently  asserted 
that  one  hundred  years  is  the  natural  extent 
of  the  life  of  man.  Presuming  a  healthy 
constitution  to  begin  with,  and  the  non- 
occurrence of  injurious-  accidents,  four 
general  conditions  are  required  to  the  at- 
tainment of  long  life,  viz.  good  air,  to  oxy- 
genate the  blood ;  a  sufficient  amount  of 
aliment  to  supply  waste,  but  notinore  than 
is  needed ;  and  a  proper  amount  of  exercise 
for  body  and  mind. 

LONGIM'STRY  (Umgus,  long :  Lot ;  and 
m^ron,  a  measure :  Gr.),  the  art  of  measur- 
ing lengths  or  distances,  both  accessible 
and  inaccessible. 

LON'GITUDE  (Umgitudo,  length  :  Lot). 
In  Geography,  the  distance  in  degrees  of 
any  place  from  a  first  meridian,  as  that  of 
Greenwich,  taken  east  or  west.  These  de- 
grees diminish  in  actual  length  as  the  pole 
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la  approached ,  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the 
equator  being  69*1  miles ;  at  latitude  10° 
but  68*1 ;  at  W  but  es-O  ;  at  40°  but  53W ;  at 
00°  but  44-54  ;  and  at  60°  but  S4'06.  &c  The 
British  parliament,  in  1714,  offered  a  reward 
of  30,0002.  for  an  accurate  method  of  flnding 
the  longitude  at  sea,  within  one-half  of  a 
degree ;  bat  tblg  act  was  repealed  in  1828. 
Chronometers  are  now  made  with  extraor- 
dinary accuracy,  and  have  sometimes  been 
used  for  the  determination  of  longitude 
upon  land,  as  well  as  at  sea,  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  but,  nevertheless,  astronomical  ob- 
servations furnish  the  most  exact  methods 
of  obtaining  it Lovgitudb,  in  Astro- 
nomy, an  arc  of  the  ecliptic  intercepted  be- 
tween Uie  beginning  of  Aries  and  the  point 
of  the  ecliptic  cut  by  the  circle  of  longitude 
belonging  to  any  star.  The  longitude  of  a 
star  is  found  by  means  of  its  right  ascension 
and  declination. 

LOKGKPRIM'BR,  the  name  of  a  printing 
type,  somewhat  largrer  than  is  generally 
used  for  a  newspaper,  being  between  bour- 
geois and  small-pica. 

LONICE'RA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  ord.  Oaprifoliaeeoit  Including  some  of 
the  species  of  honeysuckle.  The  wild  Eng- 
lish species  of  honeysuclcle,  however  .belong 
to  the  genus  atpri/olium.  The  Lonieera 
grata,  or  evergreen  honeysuckle,  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  that  genus:  it  grows 
without  any  culture  in  North  America ; 
and  has  strong  branches,  covered  with  a 
purple  baric,  which  are  ornamented  with 
bright  green  leaves  embracing  the  stalks, 
and  continuing  their  verdure  all  the  year. 
The  flowers  are  powerfully  aromatic  ;  they 
first  appear  in  June,  and  then,  in  a  constant 
succession,  till  tlie  frost  commences. 

LOOK'ING-GLASS.    [See  MianOB.] 

LOOM,  a  frame  of  wo'^d  or  metal,  ty 
which  the  process  of  weaving  Is  performed 
.—The  words  loom  (leoman,  to  loom,  or  ap- 
pear at  sea :  Sax.)  and  looming  we  also  used 
to  express  what  we  understand  by  the  term 
mirage.  Thus,  when  a  ship,  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, appears  larger  than  it  really  is,  and 
indistinct.  It  is  said  she  looms;  of  a  moun- 
tain, under  similar  circumstances,  it  Is  paid 
the  land  looms  high. 

LOOM'-GALE,  a  gentle  gale,  In  which  a 
ship  can  carry  her  topsails  atrip. 

LOOP'HOLES.  in  Fortification,  small 
holes  In  the  walls  of  a  castle,  Ac,  through 

which   arrows  were   discharged. In  a 

ship,  small  ai*ertures  in  the  bnlkhead,  and 
other  parts  of  a  merchant  ship,  through 
which  small  arms  are  flred  at  an  enemy. 

LORD  (hlaford,  a  ruler :  from  hlaf,  a  loaf ; 
and  ford,  to  give :  Sox.),  a  title  of  courtesy 
given  to  all  British  and  Irish  noblemen, 
from  the  baron  upwards ;  to  the  eldest  sons 
of  earls ;  to  all  the  sons  of  marquises  and 
dukes  (see  Oourtbst  Titles)  ;  and,  as  an 
honorary  title,  to  certain  offlclal  dtiaracters; 
as  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  king's  household,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  chief  Justice,  Ac. 
l0ord  Is  also  a  general  term,  equivalent  to 

peer. Loao,  in  Law,  one  who  possesses 

a  fee  or  manor.  This  is  the  primitive  mean- 
ing of  the  word;  and  it  was  in  right  of 
their  fiefs    thar,  originally,  lords  sat  In 


parliament. In  Scripture,  a  name  for  the 

Supreme  Being.  When  LORD,  In  the  Old 
Testament,  Is  printed  In  capitals.  It  Is  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  Jxho- 
VAH.  It  is  also  applied  to  Christ,  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  kings,  and  to  prophets. 

LORDS,  HousB  OF,  is  composed  of  the 
peers  of  England,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  of  the  16  repretsenta- 
tlve  peers  (but  not  the  other  peers)  of 
Scotland ;  of  the  28  representative  peers 
(but  not  the  other  peers)  of  Ireland ;  and 
of  the  lords  spiritual,  who  consist  of  2 
English  archbishops  and  24  bishops,  and  4 
representative  Irish  bishops.    Lord  Redes- 
dale,  writing  of  the  peerage,  deBcrIt>es  that 
body  first,  as  possessing  Individually  titles 
of  honour  giving  them  respectively  rank 
and   precedence;  secondly,  as   being  In- 
dividually hereditary  counsellors  of  the 
crown  ;  thirdly,  as  being  collectively  (toge- 
ther with  the  spiritual  lords)  when  not 
assembled  In  parliament,  the  permanent 
council  of  the  crown ;  fourthly,  as  being 
also  collectively  (together  with  the  spiritual 
lords),  when  assembled  In  parliament,  a 
court  of  judicature  [see  Appeal];   and 
fifthly,  as  having  for  a  long  time  formed, 
with   the  Commons,  when   convened   In 
parliament,  the   Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  kingdom,  by  whose  advice,  consent, 
and  authority,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown,  all  laws  have  been  made.    Three 
lords  of  parliament,  whether  spiritual  or 
temporal,  are  sufllcicnt  to  constitute  the 
house.    The  Lord  Chancellor  Is  ex  offlcto 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  takes  his  seat  on 
the  woolsack  when  the  house  Is  sitting.    A 
peer  cannot  take  his  seat  until  he  Is  21  years 
old,  nor  until  he  has  taken  certain  oaths. 
In  voting  the  peers  say  'Cjontent'  or  *  Not 
content.'    The  House  of  Lords  Is  the  tri- 
bunal for  trying  criminal  charges  against 
peers,  and  the  Lords  then  say  '  Guilty '  or 
•Not  Guilty,  on  my  honour.* 

LOR  ['CA  (a  coat  of  mail :  ZmL),  In  Roman 
Antiquity,  a  cuirass,  brigandlne,  or  coat  uf 
mall,  which  was  made  of  leather,  and  act 
with  plates  of  various  forms,  or  rings  like 
a  chain. 

LORICATION  (samedcrfr.),  the  coverlns 
a  glass  or  earthen  vessel  with  a  coat  or 
crust  of  a  matter  capable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  a  strong  fire  and  sustaining  a 
high  degree  of  heat. 

LOR'IMBR  [lorlmier:  Fr.;  from  lorvm,  a 
thong :  LaL)t  In  Archteology,  a  name  given 
formerly  to  those  who  made  spurs,  bits, 
and  other  articles  of  Iron  for  horses. 

LO'RT,  the  popular  name  of  birds  form- 
log  the  sub-family,  Loridm,  of  the  parrot 
family.  Red  predominates  in  tlielr  plumage. 
Lories  are  docile  and  familiar ;  they  rery 
easily  learn  to  speak,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  attachment  to  their  owners. 

LOTION  (totto,  a  washing:  LjW),  in 
Medicine  and  Pharmacr,  a  liquid  Intended 
for  application  to  any  external  part  of  th« 
body. 

LOTTERY  Hooe,  a  lot :  fl^.),  a  scheme 
for  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  chance ;  or 
the  distribution  Itself.  The  drawing  of  the 
first  public  lottery  in  England  was  on  Jan. 
11th,  1560;  and,  according  to  Stow,  it  con- 
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tinned  t.'il  the  6Cta  of  May  following.  This 
took  place  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  the  prizes  consisted  of  a 
large  qaantlty  of  royal  plate  and  trinkets, 
the  produce  of  which,  it  was  stated,  would 
he  used  '  for  the  reparation  of  the  havens 
and  strengths  of  the  realm,  and  snch  other 

Eubllc  good  works ; '  but  the  proceeds,  it  is 
cllevcd,  were  notwithstanding  applied  to 
private  purposes.  Licenses  for  Tarlonii 
kinds  of  lotteries  were  granted  occasionally 
from  that  period,  till  at  length  *  state  lot- 
teries'became  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
government ;  and  by  means  of  them,  money 
was  raised  for  the  British  Museum,  West- 
minster bridge,  Ac.  But  the  temptations 
thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  all  descriptions 
of  persons  produced  evidently  demoralis- 
Ing  effects,  and  many  reasons  were  urged 
In  parliament  for  their  discontinuance ;  till 
at  last  the  evils  resulting  from  this  species 
of  gambling  became  so  palpable,  that  go- 
vernment consented  to  its  abolition  in  1826. 
From  the  very  nature  of  a  lottery,  since 
those  who  establish  it  propose  to  make 
more  or  less  by  It,  the  prizes  could  not  be 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  all  the  tickets.  A 
person  would,  therefore,  certainly  lose  who 
should  buy  them  all ;  and  the  more  ho  should 
buy,  the  greater  would  he  his  chance  of  loss. 
In  every  ease,  the  risk  must  exceed  the 
ehnnce  of  success. 

LOTUS  {LaL;  from  JStoa:  Gr.\  a  shrub, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  a  small  farinaceous 
berry,  of  a  delicious  taste,  which  the  na- 
tives of  Africa  make  into  a  sweet  cake. 

The  ancients  gave  the  name  to  an  herb  and 
a  tree,  each  differing  from  the  plant  to 
which  we  apply  it.  The  herb  is  a  species  of 
Xelttmbiwn ;  the  tree  lotus  Is  supposed  to 
be  the  Rhamntu  Laius.  The  former,  which 
we  are  informed  by  Herodotus  was  a  lily, 
abounding  in  the  Nile,  was  that  which  was 
venerated  by  the  Bgyptians.  It  was  also  a  sar 
crcd  plant  in  India,  where,  from  the  mode  of 
its  vegetation,  it  was  adopted  as  an  emblem 
of  fertility.  The  fruit  is  conlectured  to  be 
the  liean  wlilch  Pythagoras  forbsd  his  fol* 
lowers  to  eat.  However,  it  Is  collected  by 
the  poor  Egyptians,  with  whom  it  is  an 
article  of  food.  It  was  an  ancient  supersti- 
tion that  If  a  stranger  ato  this  fruit  he 
straightway  forgot  his  own  country. 

LOUIS-D'OR,  a  French  gold  coin,  whieh 
received  Its  name  from  Louts  XIIL,  who 
flrst  coined  it  In  1641.  The  value  of  the 
old  louis-^or  was  34  francs;  thnt  of  the 
new  tonts,  usually  called  a  Napoleon,  is  30 
franca. 

LOU'IS,  St.,  Knights  of,  the  name  of  a 
military  order  in  France  Instituted  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1693. 

LOUSB,  the  name  of  certain  parasitic 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Akoplura. 
Tlicy  inteft  man  and  other  animals.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Pediculua  have  six  legs, 
two  eyes,  and  a  suctorial  mouth. 

LOU  VRB,  a  palace  at  Paris  measuring  676 
feet  by  536  feet,  enclosing  a  court  894  feet 
square.  The  oldest  part  was  erected  in  the 
time  of  Francis  I.,  but  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  existing  edifice  was  built  in  the 
reifrn  of  Louis  XIV.,  Porrault  being  the 
ai3b1t«ct.    It  has  been  lately  connected 


with  the  Tuileries,  and  the  combined  build- 
Ingp  form  the  most  splendid  pile  In  PariSb 
In  the  Louvre  are  collections  of  paintings, 
and  museums  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  ana 
Latin  antiquities. 

LOVE-APPLE,  or  TOMATO,  the  fruit  of 
the  Solanum  lycoJMraicum,  It  is  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
that  it  is  an  Ingredient  in  almost  all  their 
soups  and  sauces,  and  is  deemed  cooling 
and  nutritive. 

LOWER  EM'PIRE,  the  Roman  and  East- 
ern empires,  after  the  removal  of  the  latter 
to  Constantinople ;  and  the  Eastern  until 
its  falL 

L0X1A,  In  Ornithology,  a  gepus  of 
con  1  rostral  passerine  birds.  The  Loitiaeur- 
virottra,  or  common  cross-bill,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  lark.  Its  favourite  food  consists 
of  the  seeds  of  the  pine ;  and  pine  woods 
are  always  Its  principal  haunts.  It  has  the 
habits  of  a  parrot ;  and  in  North  America  It 
builds  on  the  highest  flrs,  attaching  its 
nest  to  the  trunk  by  means  of  the  exuded 

LOXODROM'IO  CURVE  (loajos,  oblique  ; 
dromos,  a  course:  ^.).   [See  Rhumb.] 

LOZ'ENGE  {lotangt :  Fr.),  in  Geometry,  a 
quadrilateral  flgure,  having  two  opposite 
angles  acute,   and  two    opposite  obtuse. 

In  Heraldry,  the  escutcheon  which  is 

used  to  contain   the  coats  of  arras  of  all 

maidens  and  widows. In  Pharmacy,  a 

medicine  made  to  be  kept  in  the  mouth, 
and  which  was  originally  In  the  form  of  a 
lozenge. 

LUB'BER'S  HOLE  (lummelt  a  lubber  : 
Oer.),  In  a  ship,  the  vacant  space  between 
the  head  of  a  lower  mast  and  the  edge  of 
the  top.  It  is  so  termed  from  a  supposi- 
tion that  a  lubber  (a  contemptuous  name 
for  one  who  does  not  know  a  seaman's 
duty)  will  not  like  to  trust  himself  up  the 
futtock  shrouds,  but  will  prefer  that  way  of 
getting  into  the  top. 

LU'BRICATB  (.lubrieo,  I  make  slippery ; 
LaL),  a  word  often  used  in  Medicine,  siffnl- 
fying  to  make  smooth  or  slippery.  Th'uji, 
mucilaginous  and  saponaceous  prerara- 
tions  are  said  to  lubrieate  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied.  It  is  also  employed 
inenginoerlng,  to  express  the  supplying  «f 
oil  to  machinery  for  the  diminution  of  frio- 
tlon. 

LU'OBRN  (IttMfiis:  Qer.),  the  itedUaoo 
sativii,  a  well-known  leguminous  plant, 
affording  one  of  the  artificial '  grasses '  of 
the  farmer.  It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ancients;  and  is  found  by  the  modems 
most  effective  in  nourishing  and  fattening 

LU'CIFER  (lux,  light ;  and  fero,  1  bring : 
Lat).  the  morning  star ;  called  when  an 
evening  star,  Jlesperu*,  These  names  are 
now  used  only  in  poetry. 

LU'CIFER  MAT'CHSa  The  matches  used 
for  the  purpose  of  Ignition  by  means  of  a 
OInt  and  steel  consisted  of  very  small  pieces 
of  wood,  the  ends  of  which  were  coated  with 
sulphur.  As  early  as  1673.  a  bit  of  sulphur 
wrapped  In  pnper,  and  ignited  by  friction, 
was  sometimes  nsed  to  set  fire  to  the  sul- 
phur match.  But  the  earliest  form  of  our 
present  (tte^ers  consisted  in  matches  tipped 
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with  a  oompotition  consisting  of  chlorate 
of  potash,  sugar,  gum,  and  a  little  ver- 
milion. When  these  were  dipped  Into  a 
small  bottle  containing  sulphuric  acid,  they 
Instantaneously  ignited.  The  flrst  Inclfer 
matches,  properly  so  called,  were  tipped 
with  a  mixture  containing  chlorate  of  po- 
tash, sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  starch  ; 
and  were  Ignited  by  being  drawn  across 
sand-paper.  Phosphorus  was  then  substi- 
tuted for  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  nitre 
for  chlorate  of  potash ;  which  produced 
quiet  ignition  Instead  of  detonation ;  and 
either  no  sulphur,  or  very  little,  was  em- 
ployed. The  wood  was  split  Into  very  fine 
pieces  by  machinery;  and  wax  taper,  touch- 
paper,  Ac.,  were  substituted  In  some  In- 
stances for  wood.  The  manufacture  is,  at 
present,  carried  on  in  England  and  Germany 
I  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  nse  of  phos- 
I  phomsisrery  Injurious  to  the  workmen, 
I  as  it  causes  a  most  horrible  disease  of  the 
'  jaws,  which  ends  In  total  loss  of  the  bone. 
I  This  would  be  entirely  prevented  by  em- 
ploying amorphoua  phosphorus,  which  an- 
swers admirably  for  the  purpose. 

LUCIFE'RIANS,  In  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, the  followers  of  Lucifer,  bishop  of 
Oagllarl,  in  the  4th  century ;  a  sect  which 
maintained  the  carnal  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  that  there  Is  no  place  for  repentance 
for  such  as  fall. 

LUCIM'ETER  (lux,  light:  Lot.,'  and 
metron,  a  measure :  Or.),  an  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  Intensity  of  light  proceeding 
front  different  bodies. 

LUCDL'LITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  black 
limestone,  often  polished  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  said  to  have  been  flrst  used 
by  Lncullus,  the  Roman  consul. 

LU'DI  (Lot.),  In  Antiquity,  public  exhi- 
bitions among  the  Qrecks  and  Romans  for 
the  display  of  skill  and  the  entertainment 
of  the  people.   [See  Gaji bs.] 
LUFF  (Iv/l,  the  wind :  Sax.),  the  foremost 

edge,  or  lench,  of  a  fore  and  aft  sail. Keep 

your  Luff  I  in  l^avigation,  an  order  to  the 
helmsman  to  put  the  tiller  on  the  lee-side, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  ship  sail 
nearer  to  the  wind.  A  ship  Is  said  to  spring 
her  luff,  when  she  yields  to  the  helm  by  sail- 
ing nearer  to  the  wind. Luff  round  I  the 

order  to  throw  the  ship's  head  up  in  the 

wind. LUFV-TAOKLB,  a  large  tackle  not 

destined  for  any  particular  place  in  the 
ship,  but  moveable  at  pleasure. 

LUG'GER,  a  vesrel  carrying  three  masts, 
with  a  running  bowsprit,  upon  which  she 
sets  lug-sails,  and  sometimes  has  topsails 

adapted  to  them. Luo-sail,  a  square 

sail  bent  upon  a  yard  that  hangs  obliquely 
to  the  mast  at  about  one  fourth  of  Its 
length. 

LCKE,  St.,  GOSPBL  of,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  New  Testament,  distinguished  for 
fulness,  accuracy,  and  traces  of  extensive 
information.  Some  think  it  was  properly 
Bt.  Paul's,  and  that  when  the  apostle  speaks 
of  his  gospel,  he  means  what  Is  called  St. 
Luke's.  Irenaaus  says  that  St.  Luke  digested 
into  writing  what  St.  Paul  preached  to  the 
gentiles ;  and  Gregory  Nazlanzen  tells  us 
that  St.  Luke  wrote  w^th  the  auistance  of 
Bt.  PauL 


LUMBA'GO  {LaL  ;  from  luvOnu,  the  loin  *. 
Lot.),  in  Medicine,  a  rheumatic  affection  of 
the  muscles  about  the  loins. 

LITM'BAR  RE'GION  (same  Arfv.),  In 
Anatomy,  the  posterior  portloq  of  the  body, 
between  the  fUse  ribs  and  the  upperedge  of 
the  haunch-bone. 

LUM'BRIOAL  MITS'OLES  (from  next),  111 
Anatomy,  certain  muscles  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  so  named  from  their  resembling  a 
worm. 

LUM'BRIOUS  (^1lm^Heu«,  an  Intestinal 
worm  :  Lot,),  a  genus  of  worms,  of  which 
the  earth-worm  is  the  type.  This  Is  some- 
times nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  com- 
posed of  upwards  of  120  rings.  The  species 
Is  very  abundant,  and  their  castings  consti- 
tute a  rich  soil. 

LUMP'-FISH,  or  LT7MP  SUCKER,  the  Oy- 
elopterua  Lummu,  a  thick  flsh  having  the 
back  sharp  and  elevated ;  the  belly  flat,  and 
of  a  crimson  colour ;  and  along  the  body  fire 
rows  of  sharp  bony  tubercles.  The  lump- 
flsh  swims  edgewise,  and  is  enabled  to  ad- 
hero  with  great  force  to  any  substance  to 
which  it  attaches  Itself.  It  Is  frequently 
taken  on  the  British  coasts. 

LU'NAOT  (luna,  the  moon;  Zat),  the 
condition  of  an  Insane  person  who  has  lucid 
intervals :  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  phases  of  the  moon. In  Law,  It 

includes  all  who  are  affected  with  any  spe- 
cies of  Insanity  supervening  since  birth ; 
those  bom  without  reason  being  idioU.  Tlio 
sovereign  is  supposed  to  have  the  custody 
of  Idiots  and  lunatics,  which  he  delegates  to 
the  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  to  whom  appli- 
cations for  commissions  of  lunacy  are  di- 
rected. Lunatics  are  maintained  by  an 
allowance  out  of  their  own  estate ;  or  when 
they  have  none,  in  public  asylums.  If  a 
criminal  is  acquitted  of  a  crime,  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  Insane  at  the  time  of 
its  commission,  he  is  committed  to  public 
custody. 

LUITAR  OATJSTIO,  In  Chemistry,  n«raf« 
ofeilver  fused  at  a  low  heat. 

LU'NAR  DISTANCE,  In  Astronomy,  the 
angular  distance  between  the  apparent 
centres  of  the  moon  and  certain  heavenly 
bodies,  such  as  they  would  appear  to  an  ob- 
server at  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

LU'NAR  MONTH,  the  time  required  by 
the  moon  to  complete  a  revolution  about 
the  earth,  and  return  to  the  same  position 
relatively  to  some  celestial  body,  or  point 
in  space,  with  which  her  motion  Is  com- 
pared. The  proper  lunar  month  is  the  same 
as  the  lunation,  or  synodic  month,  and  is  the 
time  which  elapses  between  two  consecu- 
tive new  or  full  moons.  The  periodic  or 
synodic  month  is  the  revolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  moveable  equinox,  and  consists 
of  20  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  3*84  seconds. 
The  anomalisHe  month  is  the  time  in 
which  the  moon  returns  to  the  same  point 
of  her  moveable  elliptic  orbit :  Its  length  Is 
27  days,  13  hours,  18  minutes,  87'4  seconds. 
The  sidereal  month  Is  the  interval  between 
two  successive  conjunctions  with  the  same 
flxedstar:  its  length  is  27  days,  7  hours, 
43  minutes,  11*54  seconds.  The  nodical 
month  is  the  time  In  which  the  moon 
makes  a  revolution  with  respect  to  her 
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nodes,  the  line  of  which  Is  moveable :  Its 
length  is  97  days.  6  honrs.  fi  minntes,  80*6 
seconds.  These  mean  motions  are  subject 
to  periodic  and  secnlar  variations. 

LU'NARYBAR.    [See  OalSITDAB.] 

LUNATION,  the  time  in  which  the  moon 
passes  through  all  her  phases. 

LUNB,  or  LUNU'LE  (luna,  the  moon  ;  or 
lunulOt  a  little  moon :  LaDt  in  Geometry,  a 
plane  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  half- 
moon,  enclosed  by  the  circumferences  of 
two  circles  that  Intersect  each  other. 

LUNETT'E  iPr.),  in  Architecture,  an 
aperture  for  the  admission  of  light  in  a  con- 
cave ceiling,  as  the  upper  lights  of  the 
naves  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul's 
In  London. In  Fortifl cation,  an  enve- 
loped countergnard,  or  elevation  of  earth 
made  beyond  the  second  ditch ;  ora  covered 
place  before  the  curtain,  consisting  of  two 
faces  that  form  an  angle  inwards. 

LUNGS  (lunge:  Oer.),  in  Anatomy,  two 
vfsceni  situated  in  the  chest,  by  means  of 
which  our  blood  is  oxygenated.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  Is  of  four  kinds,  viz. 
veslcuUr,  vascular,  bronchial,  and  parenchy- 
matous. The  vesicular  substance  is  com- 
posed of  the  air-cells ;  the  vascular  invests 
those  cells  like  a  network ;  the  bronchial  is 
formed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchia 
throughout  the  lungrs,  having  the  air-cells 
at  their  extremities  ;  and  the  spongy  sub- 
stance that  connects  these  parts  is  termed 
the  parenehyina.  To  the  touch  they  are  soft 
and  eUstlo ;  and  of  all  the  organs,  they  have 
the  least  specific  gravity.  Their  air-cells 
expose  a  very  large  surface  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  blood,  by  means  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  which  is  not  prevented,  by  the 
interposition  of  their  membranous  cover- 
ings from  uniting  with  the  carbon  of  the 
blood. 

LUNIS'TICB  {luna,  the  moon  ;  and  sto,  I 
stand :  Lot),  in  Astronomy,  the  farthest 
point  of  the  moon's  northing  and  southing, 
in  her  monthly  revolutions. 

LU'NULAB,  or  LU'NULATE  (btno,  the 
moon :  Lot.),  in  Botany,  resembling  a  cres* 
cent :  shaped  like  the  new  moon. 

LU'PINB  (lupiniM :  Lat.\  in  Botany,  a 
genus  of  leguminous  plants,  chiefly  annuals, 
Tiearlng  digitate  leaves  and  papilionaceous 
flowers,  which  are  usually  disposed  in  a 
terminal  raceme.  The  legumes  of  some 
species  are  used  as  food. 

LU'PULIlf  (UipuluB,  the  hop :  Mod.  Lot), 
the  fine  yellow  powder  of  hops.  It  has  a 
penetrating  aromatic  odour,  and  Is  found 
to  consist  of  minute  resinous  grains,  which 
attach  themselves  to  the  fingers  and  render 
tbem  rough. 

LU'PUS  (a  wolf:  Lai.'it  in  Astronomy, 
the  Wol/t  a  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemispl.cre. 

LURCH'ER  (Jvrear,  I  eat  voraciously: 
Lat.\  a  variety  of  the  Oanis/amiUaris,  a  dog 
more  used  by  poachers  than  sportsmen, 
having  a  narrow  body,  stout  legs,  straight 
tail,  and  long  rough  hair. 

IJU'SIAD,  The,  is  the  only  Portuguese 
poem  that  has  gained  a  European  celebrity. 
It  was  written  by  Lulz  de  Oamoens,  who 
died  In  1579,  the  first  edition  having  ap- 
pMfPd  seven  years  previously.   It  was  en- 


titled Os  LutladoM,  the  Lusitaniaos,  thatis, 
the  Portuguese,  the  subject  being  the  eon- 
quests  of  that  nation  In  India.  It  Is  divided 
into  ten  cantos,  containing  1102  stanzas,  in 
ottava  rima.  The  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama 
is  described,  and  his  proceedings  in  India. 
Three  cantos  are  taken  up  with  an  account 
of  Europe,  Portugal,  and  the  deeds  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchs,  supposed  to  be  relat- 
ed by  De  Gama  to  an  Indian  king.  The  gods 
of  the  ancient  mythology  are  introduced, 
aiding  or  opposing  his  designs,  whilst  he 
addresses  his  prayers  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians.  Nereids  and  syrens  are  Intro- 
duced, whilst  in  other  passages  we  have  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship  of  the  Yirgin— so 
confused  and  unintelligible  is  the  superna- 
tural element  of  the  poem.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English,  and  into  several 
other  European  languages,  but  it  has  never 
been  popular  out  of  PortuerftL 

LUSTRATION  lluatratiot  from  lustro,  1 
purify,  Lat.\  In  Antiquity,  a  ceremony  of 
purification  which  the  Bomans  performed 
on  their  fields,  armies,  and  people,  at  vari- 
ous times,  but  particularly  after  the  num- 
bering of  the  people  by  the  census  every 
lustrum,  or  five  years. 

LUSTRE  (Fr.\  a  term  very  generally 
used  in  modem  works  on  mineralogy.  The 
lustre  of  minerals  is  of  five  kinds :  1.  gplair 
dentt  that  is,  when  In  full  daylight,  it  can 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance ;  3.  glMdngt  when 
at  a  distance  the  reflected  light  is  weak ;  8. 
gUtteninfft  when  the  lustre  is  only  observa- 
ble at  no  greater  distance  than  an  unu's 
length ;  4.  glimmering,  when  the  surface 
held  near  the  eye  in  full  daylight  presents  a 
number  of  shining  points ;  6b  duU,  when  the 
surface  has  no  brilliancy. 

LUSTRUM  (LaLt  strictly  speaking,  a 
puriflcation  of  the  people  after  the  com* 
pletlon  of  a  census),  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a 
general  muster  and  review  of  all  the  citi- 
zens and  their  goods,  which  was  performed 
by  the  censors  every  flfth  year,  and  followed 
by  a  solemn  hu^atUm,  In  course  of  time  the 
hutra  were  not  celebrated  so  often,  fur  we 
flnd  the  flfth  lustrum  celebrated  at  Rome 
only  In  the  674th  year  of  that  city. 

LU'SUS  NATU'BJB  (a  freak  of  nature : 
LaL)t  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature. 

LUTE  (U/tdio:  /taJ.),  a  stringed  instrument 
of  music,  containing  at  flrst  only  five 
strings,  to  which  were  afterwards  added 
six  more.  It  was  formerly  much  used.  The 
strings  are  struck  with  the  right  hand,  and 
the  stops  are  pressed  with  the  left. 

LUTE,  or  LUTING  (lutum,  clay :  Lai.), 
in  Chemistry,  a  paste,  made  of  iMittcr's 
clny,  sand,  and  other  materlals,and  used  for 
closing  up  the  necks  of  retorts,  receivers, 
ft  a,  in  chemical  experiments. 

LUTBEBANI6M,  the  doctrines  of  Mar^ 
tin  Luther,  the  German  reformer,  which 
constitute  the  creed  of  nearly  all  the  Pro- 
testants in  Germany.  Luther  was  an  An- 
gustine  friar,  who  separated  from  the 
church  of  Bome  about  the  year  1616,  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  reformation.  He  held 
consubstantLation  [which  see] ;  used  wafers 
In  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper: 
allowed  images  in  churches  i  encouraged 
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the  name  Is  to  the  watehfalnoss  and  keec- 
sig'htedncss  of  the  Ijrnx.  Qalileo  was  one  of 
the  f  oacdera. 

LY'RA  (Lot.),  In  Astronomy,  a  constella- 
tion In  the  northern  hemisphere.^— In 
Anatomy,  a  portion  of  the  brain,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  lyre. 

LY'RATB,  or  LY'RATED  (next).  In  Bo- 
tany, an  epithet  for  a  leaf  that  Is  divided 
transversely  Into  several  rounded  lobes, 
the  lower  ones  smaller  and  more  remote 
from  each  other  than  the  upper,  and  the  last 
large  and  ronnded. 

LYRE  {lyra:  Lot;  from  lura:  Or.\  a 
musical  Instrument  of  great  antiquity,  used 
by  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  It  Is  supposed 
to  have  had,  at  first,  only  three  strings ; 
afterwards  it  had  eleven.  It  was  played 
with  a  plectrum,  or  stick  of  ivory  or  pol- 


ished wood, and  sometimes  with  the  fingers. 
The  lifre  is  attributed  by  poets,  paluters, 
and  statuaries,  to  Apollu  and  the  Muses.  It 
Is  said  to  have  been  originally  fonned  of  a 
tortoise-shell,  whence  It  is  sometimes  called 
tesiudo. 

LYR'IO  (lyriciM,  pertaining  to  the  lyre: 
LaL)t  an  epithet  originally  applied  to  what 
was  sung  or  recited  with  an  accompaniment 
on  the  lyre,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  odes, 
ballads,  and  other  verses,  such  as  may  be 
set  to  music  Lyrie  poetry  was  originally 
employed  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  gods 
and  heroes,  and  its  characteristic  was 
sweetness.  It  was  much  cultivated  by  the 
Greeks,  particularly  by  Anacreon,  Alcssus, 
and  Sappho ;  but,  among  the  Romans^ 
Horace  was  the  first  and  principal  lyric 
poet. 
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M,  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet.  Is  a  li<}Uld  and  labial  consonant, 
pronounced  by  closing  the  lips.  It  Is  some- 
times called  a  aemlr^vowel,  as  the  compression 
of  the  lips  Is  accompauled  with  a  humming 
sound  through  the  nose.  It  was  used  by 
tbc  Romans  as  an  abbreviation  for  Marcus, 
Manlius,  Martins,  &c,  and  to  denote  1000, 
for  which,  also,  it  is  employed  by  the 
moderns.  We  nse  it  as  an  abbreviation  for 
Magister,  as  A.M.  Arttum  Magister  (Master 
of  Arts} ;  MedicincB,  as  M.D.ifediciruE  Doctor 
(Doctor  of  Medicine) ;  Mundi,  as  A.M.  Anno 
Mundi  (in  the  year  of  the  world) ;  Meridiem, 
as  A.M.  Ante  Meridiem  (before  midday  or 
noon),  and  P3I.  Post  Meridiem  (afternoon). 
MS.  stands  for  Manuscript,  and  MSS.  for 
ManuscripU.  In  medical  prescriptions,  M. 
stands  for  ManipiUue,  a  handful ;  and  some- 
times for  Miace  (mix)  and  Mistura  (a  mix- 
ture). The  French  nse  M.  toTMonHeur,  and 
MM.  for  Messieurs. 

MAB,  in  northern  Mythology,  the  queen 
of  the  Imaginary  beings  called  fairies ;  so 
fancifully  described  by  the  sportive  imagi- 
nation of  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

MAC,  an  Irish  and  Scotch  word,  signify- 
ing ft  son,  frequently  prefixed  to  the  begin- 
ning of  surnames,  as  Macdouald  or  M' Do- 
nald, It  is  synonymous  with  the  Fiizot  the 
Normans,  and  son  of  the  English. 

MACAD'AMIZING.  a  method  of  making 
roads,  first  generally  introduced  by  Mr.  Mac 
Adam.  It  consists  in  breaking  the  stones 
so  small  that  they  may  form  with  the  earth 
a  solid  smooth  mass. 

MACARO'NI  or  MAC3CAR0'NI  (JtoZ.).  In 
Oomraerre,  it  is  known  as  Genoese  paste, 
and  is  In  a  tubular  or  pipe  form,  of  the 
thickness  of  goose-quills.  It  is  a  favourite 
article  of  food  with  the  Italians,  especially 

the  Neapolitans. A  term  of  contempt  for 

a  fop  or  coxcomb. 

MAOARON'IC  or  MACARO'NIAN  (last), 
vjo.  appellation  given  tu  a  burlesque  kind  of 


poetry,  made  up  of  a  jumble  of  words  of 
different  languages,  of  Latin  words  mo- 
dernized, or  of  native  words  ending  in 
Latin  terminations. 

MACAW,  the  name  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  sub-family,  Araina,  of  the  parrot  family. 
They  are  distinguished  by  having  tails 
longer  than  their  bodies,  and  by  their  strong 
beaks  being  hooked  at  the  point. 

MACCABEES,  two  apocryphal  books  of 
Scripture,  containing  the  history  of  Judas 
and  his  brothers,  and  their  wars  against 
the  Syrian  kings  in  defence  of  their  religion 
and  liberties.  The  first  book  of  the  Maccar 
bees,  as  a  history,  comes  nearest  to  the 
style  of  the  sacred  historians.  The  second 
begins  with  two  epistles  sent  from  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and 
Alexandria,  to  exhort  them  to  observe  the 
feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  altar 
erected  by  Judas  on  his  purifying  the  tem- 
ple. The  Jews  never  considered  either  of 
these  to  be  canonical ;  they  are,  however, 
on  the  canon  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
There  are  two  other  books  of  the  Maccabees 
which  have  never  been  considered  as  ca- 
nonical by  any  church. 

MACE  {masse i  Fr.;  from  mads:  Lot.),  % 
thin  coat  called  by  botanists  an  arillus, 
covering  the  nutmeg,  which  Is  the  nut  or 
stone  of  a  tropical  tree,  the  Mtpristica  offici- 
nalis. It  is  of  an  oleaginous  nature  and  a 
yellowish  colour,  in  flakes  of  an  inch  and 
more  in  length,  which  are  divided  Into  a 
multitude  of  ramifications.  It  is  extremely 
fragrant,  and  of  an  aromatic  and  agreeable 

flavour. Mack  {masse,  a  lump :  Fr.),  an 

ornamented  staff,  borne  as  an  ensign  of 
office  before  a  magistrate.  Originally  the 
mace  was  a  club  or  Instrument  of  war,  made 
of  Iron,  and  much  used  by  cavalry. 

MACERA'TION  {maceratio,  from  macero, 
I  make  soft  by  steeping :  Lot.),  In  Chemis- 
try, the  process  by  which  the  constituents 
of  bodies  arc  obtained,  bv  soaking  them 
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Inflnlds.  It  differs  from  digestion  only  ts 
the  lAtter  operation  admits  the  application 
of  heat. 

MAGH'IAYELTSM,  the  principles  inenl- 
cated  by  Machiayelli,  an  Italian  writer,  se- 
cretary and  historiographer  to  the  republic 
of  Florence.  The  term  is  used  to  denote 
ix)litlcal  cunning  and  artifice.  Intended  to 
forward  arbitrary  power.  'Del  Principe,* 
the  work  in  which  he  recommends  rulers  to 
adopt  the  ways  both  of  the  lion  and  the  fox, 
was  written  for  the  private  perusal  of  the 
Med  Ids,  and  was  not  published  until  1533, 
after  the  author's  death. 

MACHICOLAmON  (tnaehe,  something 
that  catches  fire ;  and  couler,  to  drop  down  : 
Fr.),  in  Gothic  and  castelUited  Architecture, 
a  parapet  projecting  beyond  the  face  of  the 
walls,  and  supported  by  arches  springing 
from  large  corbels  or  consoles.  The  aper- 
tures between  the  arches  and  the  walls 
were  used  for  pouring  down  boiling  water, 
melted  lead,  &c,  upon  the  assailants. 

MACHl'NE  (michanl :  Gr.).  All  machines 
are  intended  either  to  transmit  or  modify 
power:  no  combination  of  mechanical 
Clements  can  produce  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  perfect  must  destroy  more  or  less 
of  it  by  friction  and  Inertia.  The  objects  of 
machinery  are  to  change  mass  into  reloclty, 
and  vice  versA;  to  change  the  direction  of  a 
force ;  to  change  its  nature  by  transform- 
ing It ;  for  example,  from  a  reciprocating 
rectilinear  into  a  rotatory,  and  vice  versA  ; 
to  distribute  a  vast  power,  such  as  that  of 
a  great  steam-engine.  In  a  multiplicity  of 
channels,  and  render  it  capable  of  produc- 
ing the  most  delicate  effects,  as  in  the 
cotton' manuf^ture,  &c.  Among  the  ex- 
traordinary capabilities  of  macliiuery  Is  the 
production  of  some  effects  which  human 
art,  unaided  by  machinery,  could  never 
achieve.  For  Instance,  the  same  power 
nrhlch  twists  the  stoutest  cable,  and  weaves 
the  coarsest  canvass  may  be  employed, 
with  equal  advantage,  in  spinning  the  gos- 
samer thread  of  cotton,  and  entwining,  with 
fairy  Angers,  the  meshes  of  the  most  deli- 
cate fabric. 

liACK'ERBL  {makrde:  Ger.),  In  Ichthyo- 
logy, the  Scomber  Seombert  a  well-lcnown 
migratory  fish,  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  possessing,  when  alive,  great 
symmetry  of  form  and  brilliancy  of  co- 
lours. The  maclcerel  is  easily  taken  by  a 
variety  of  baits,  and  always  most  easily 
during  a  gentle  breeze,  whieh  is  hence 
termed  a  mackerel-breeze. 

MAO'LE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  name  given  to 
chiaslolitiet  or  hollow  spar.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  a  little 
oxide  of  iron. 

MACLUH'ITE,  a  mineral,  called  after 
Maclurc.  It  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  with 
traces  of  potash,  oxide  of  iron,  and  fluo- 
rine, and  Is  imperfectly  crystalline.  Its 
colour  is  a  brilliant  pale  green. 

MAO'BOOOSM  {makros,  large ;  and  to«- 
mos,  the  world :  Or.),  the  universe,  or  the 
visible  system  of  worlds;  opposed  to  mir 
eroeosmt  or  the  world  of  man. 

MAOROSCEL'IS  imaleros,  long;  and 
skelos,  a  leg :  &r.),  a  genus  of  Insectivorous 
mammals,  allied  to  the  moles  and  urchins. 


They  are  natives  of  Africa,  poasess  Ions 
noses,  and  long  hind  legs.  The  elephant 
shrew  of  Algeria  is  the  best  known  speciea. 

HACyVLM  (.Lot.),  dark  spots  appearing 
on  the  luminous  faces  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  even  some  of  the  planets.  Bir  W. 
Herschel  supposed  a  luminous  stratum  to 
be  sustained  far  above  the  level  of  the  sun 
by  a  transparent  ehistic  medium  in  which 
clouds  float,  and  that  some  portions  of  the 
luminous  stratum,  and  even  of  the  clouds 
which  would  reflect  a  part  of  the  light,  are 
In  certain  Instances  removed  by  local  agi- 
tations, Ac  so  as  to  produce  these  spots. 
The  lunar  spots  are  caused  by  shadows  of 
Its  mountains,  by  vast  caverns,  and  the 
unequally  reflecting  materials  of  which 
portions  of  it  are  composed.  The  planets 
have  permanent  spots  In  the  shape  of  belts, 
&C.  The  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  sun 
and  planets  have  been  discovered  by  means 

of  their  spots. Maouljb,  in  Medicine, 

any.  discolors tions  in  the  surface  of  the 
body,  or  its  different  parts,  which  appear  in 
the  form  of  spots. 

MAD'DER  (mcuters:  Sax.),  the  root  of  the 
BvlHa  tiTictorum,  or  dyer's  madder :  a  most 
Important  article,  on  account  of  the  flue 
red  colour  it  affords.  It  was  undoubtedly 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  madder  plant 
has  no  pretensions  to  beauty  ;  it  externally 
resembles  the  bed-strawst  to  which  it  Is 
allied.  The  root  is  the  only  part  generally 
used,  though  the  Bast  Indian  mvnjeet  con- 
sists entirely  of  stalks,  but  it  Is  very  In- 
ferior. Its  dye-stuff  Is  extracted  by  water. 
The  dye  is  of  a  complicated  character,  but 
Its  chief  Ingredients  are  Alizarine  and  Pur- 
purine.  The  Infusion  Is  of  a  dirty  red 
colour,  but  it  is  rendered  bright  and  per- 
manent by  an  aluminous  mordant.  Madder 
can  be  Imported  more  profitably  than  it 
can  be  cultivated  in  BngUmd;  It  thrives 
best  In  a  warm  climate. 

MAD'NESS  (mood,  distracted  In  mind ; 
Sax.),  a  dreadful  kind  of  delirium,  wlthont 
fpver.  In  which  the  patient  raves  or  Is 
furious.    Melancholy  and  madness  may  be 
considered  as  diseases  nearly  allied.    Tbey 
differ  only  in  degree,  and  with  respect  to 
the  time  of  appearing :  melancholy  being 
the  nrlmary  disease,  of  which  madnesa  Is 
the  complement.   Both  these  disorders  In- 
dicate a  weakness  of  the  brain,  which  may 
proceed  from  an  hereditary  predisposition ; 
from  violent  disorders  of  the  mind,  ea* 
peelally   long^continued    grief,    sadneaa, 
anxiety,  dread,  and  terror;  from  close 
study,  and  Intense  application  to  one  sub- 
ject ;  from  the  use  of  narcotic  and  stupe- 
fying drugs :  and  from  great  excess  or  un- 
curbed indulgence  in  any  passion  or  emo- 
tion.  Tlie  treatment  of  madness  is  partly 
physical,  partly  mental.    The  leading  indi- 
cations under  the  first  head  are:— To  di- 
minish vascular  or  nervous  excitement 
when  excessive,  as  In  mania ;  to  increaao 
them  when  defective,  as  in  melancholia.  In 
the  mental  treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
spii  8  the  unhappy  victims  with  a  certain 
degree  of  awe,  from  a  conviction  of  an- 
perlor  power,  and  at  the  same  time  seek  to 
gain  their  confidence  by  steadiness  and  hu- 
manity, while  we  endeavour  to  amuse  ttaen> 
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wKhont  making  our  design  apparent.  In 
former  times,  persons  labouring  under  this 
(earful  malady  were  subjected  to  every  kind 
ot  iuhumanlty,  as  necessary  for  their  cure 
or  management;  the  enlightenment  of 
modem  times  has  put  an  end  to  this  treat- 
ment, and  the  protection  of  the  legislature 
has  been  specially  extended  to  them. 

MADON'NA  (my  lady :  /to{.)«  a  term  ap- 
plied in  Italy  to  the  Tlrgln,  and  hence  to 
her  pictures  and  statues. 

MAD'BBPOHB  (madrf,  spotted :  Fr. ;  and 
fwncs,  a  pore :  LaDt  the  popular  name  of 
numerous  tropical  corals,  none  of  which  are 
hard  enough  to  take  a  polish.  The  *  Brain 
Btone '  is  a  madrepore. 

MAiy&IOAL  {Fr.\  In  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French  poetry,  a  short  amorous 
poem,  composed  of  a  number  of  free  and 
unequal  verses,  confined  neither  to  the  re- 
gularity of  the  sonnet,  nor  to  the  subtlety 
of  the  epigram,  but  containing  some  tender 
and  delicate  thought. 

MABSIXKSO,  In  Music,  an  Italian  word 

signifying  tnageMtie,  and  used  as  a  direction 

to  play  the  part  slowly,  and  with  grandeur. 

MAQAZI'NB  imagasin:    Ir.\    In   Ck>m- 

merce,  a  warehouse  for  all  sorts  of  m«r^ 

chandlae. In   Literature,   a   periodical 

work  containing  miscellaneous  matter.  The 
earliest  publication  of  this  kind  In  England 
was  the  OentlemaiCt  Magazine,  which  first 

appeared  in  irsi,  and  still  flourishes. In 

Military  afEatrs,  a  store-taoose  for  arms, 
ammunition,  or  provislona 

MAGBLLAI^'IO  CLOUDS,  In  Astronomy, 
three  whitish  cloud-liko  patches  In  the 
heaTens  near  the  south  pole.  They  take 
their  name  from  Magollan  (or  rather  Ma- 
galhaens)  the  Portuguese  navigator.  They 
ronsist  partly  of  large  tracts  and  ill-defined 
iwtehesof  Irresolvable  nebuUe,  nebulosity 
of  every  degree  of  rcsolyabllity,  and  per- 
fectly ascertained  stars,  and  partly  of  regu- 
lar and  irregular  nebuto,  properly  so  called, 
globular  clusters  of  various  degrees  ot  re- 
•olvability,  and  clustering  groups.  The 
larger  one,  which  is  four  times  the  size  of 
the  other,  contains  altogether  919  stars, 
joebnlsa,  and  clustors.  These  objects  are  of 
great  complexity  in  their  details.  They  are 
fegarded  as  systems  nd  iurit,  and  have 
Botbing  analagouB  in  our  hemlsphera 

MAGai(yRB,  in  Music,  an  Italian  epithet 
BignifylBg  freater. 

MAO'GOT  imoffthe:  Saa.),  the  larva  of  the 
eommon  blow-fly,  hatched  from  the  eggs  in 
a  few  hoars.  On  its  changing  to  a  pupa, 
the  skin  dries  round  It^  and  in  ten  days  the 
fly  emerges. 

MAG'IO  (magtia :  Or.),  properly  signifies 
the  doctrine  of  the  Magi ;  but  the  latter 
being  supposed  to  have  acquired  their  ex- 
traordinary skill  from  familiar  spirits  or 
other  supernatural  lixformation,  the  word 
magic  acquired  the  signification  it  now 
bears,  viz.  the  power  of  iierf  orroing  wonder- 
ful things  by  the  aid  of  demons.  The  ma- 
tician$  of  antiquity  were,  in  nwjst  cases, 
aoqnainted  with  certain  not  generally 
Jknown  properties  and  affinities  of-  bodies, 
and  were  bonce  enabled  to  produce  efleets 
calculated  to  astonish  the  vulgar;  and 
iheae   surprising  results,  which  were,  in 


reality,  due  to  natural  causes,  procured 
them  credit  in  their  pretensions  to  super- 
natural and  miraculous  power.  Amongst 
civilized  nations  the  belief  In  magic  has 
died  out  except  in  a  few  sequestered  places. 

l^ATURAii  Maoio,  the  application   of 

natural  philosophy  to  the  production  of 
surprising  though  natural  effects. 

MAQ'IC  LANTBRN,  an  optical  machine. 
Invented  by  Kircher,  by  means  of  which 
figures  are  represented  on  an  opposite  wall 
orscreen  in  a  dark  room.  This  contrivance 
consists  of  a  powerful  ]amp,wlthin  a  closed 
lantern,  and  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  re- 
flector, which  Is  placed  behind  it.  In  front 
of  the  lamp  is  fixed  a  powerful  hemi 
spherical  Illuminating  lens,  and  in  front  of 
this.  In  a  sliding  tube,  a  convex  lens,  or  a 
system  of  lenses.  Painted  slides  can  be 
moved  immediately  in  front  of  the  Illumi- 
nating lens.  The  strong  light  from  the 
lamp,  rendered  more  powerful  by  the  illu- 
minating lens,  is  transmitted  through  the 
painted  slides ;  the  resulting  coloured  rays 
are  concentrated  by  the  lens,  or  system  of 
lenses,  to  a  focus  on  a  screen,  &c.,  and 
greatly  enlarged  Images  of  the  flgures  on 
the  slides  are  produced— the  room  being 
of  course  darkened  ;  these  images  may  be 
seen  by  persons  at  either  side  of  the  screen, 
which  is  of  linen.  &o.  As  the  images  on 
the  screen  must  have  an  increase  of  light 
proportioned  to  their  increased  size,  a  very 
strong  light  Is  necessary;  and  hence  gas, 
the  oxyhydrogen  lime  ligbt,  Ac.,  are  occa- 
sionally employed.  The  slides  admit  of 
infinite  variety,  and  they  may  be  very 
effectually  used  to  illustrate  astronomy, 
Ac ;  they  may  even  contain  thin  slices  of 
wood,  the  wings  of  Insects,  &c,  and  thus 
may  be  a  source  not  only  of  amusement,  but 
of  the  most  refined  and  useful  instruction. 

MA'GIC  SQUAUB,  in  Arithmetic  a  square 
figure  formed  by  a  series  of  numbers,  so 
disposed  in  parallel  and  equal  rows,  that 
the  sum  of  those  In  each  line,  whether  pcr- 
liendicular,  horizontal,  or  diagonal.  Is  the 
same  number.   Thus, 
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MA'GISTRATB  {magUtrattu :  Lot),  any 
public  civil  offlccr  to  whom  the  executive 
power  of  the  law  Is  commltted,eithcr  wholly 
or  in  part. 

MAG'MA  (any  pressed  or  kneaded  mass : 
Gr.\  the  name  given  to  any  crude  mixture 
of  mineral  or  organic  matters,  in  a  thin 
pasty  state.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  what 
remains  after  the  fluid  parts  have  been 
expressed. In  Geology,  the  melted  mat- 
ter out  of  which  the  igneous  rocks  of  our 
globe  have  been  formed. 

MAO'NA  CHAR'TA  (the  great  charta; 
Lot.),  in  English  HJstor}',  the  Great  Cbarti 
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of  Liberty,  obtained  by  the  English  barons 
from  king  John,  in  121S.  The  barons  con- 
sisted of  the  whole  nobility  of  England ; 
their  followers  comprehended  all  the  yeo- 
manry and  free  peasantry,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  the  capital  was  a  pledge  of  the 
adherence  of  the  cltisens  and  burgesses. 
John  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  this  ge- 
neral union,  and  conferences  were  opened, 
on  the  plain  called  Runnymede,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Staines,  in  sight 
of  the  forces  of  each.  At  length  the  preli- 
minaries being  agreed  on,  the  barons  pre- 
sented heads  of  their  grlerunces  and  means 
of  redress ;  and  the  king  directed  that  the 
articles  should  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
charter,  in  which  state  it  issued  as  a  royal 
grant.  To  secure  the  execution  of  this 
charter,  John  was  compelled  to  surrender 
the  City  and  Tower  of  London  to  be  tem- 
porarily held  by  the  barons,  and  consented 
that  the  latter  should  choose  twenty-five 
of  their  number,  to  be  guvdians  of  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  with  power,  in 
case  of  any  breach  of  the  charter,  or  denial 
of  redress,  to  make  war  on  the  king,  to 
seize  his  castles  and  lands,  and  to  distress 
and  annoy  htm  in  every  possible  way  till 
justice  was  done.  Many  parts  of  the  char- 
ter were  pointed  against  the  abuses  of  the 
power  of  the  king  as  lord  paramount;  the 
tyrannical  exercise  of  the  forest  laws  was 
checked,  and  many  grievances  incident  to 
feudal  tenures  were  mitigated  or  abolished. 
But  besides  these  provisions,  it  contains 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  a  few  maxims  of  just  government  ap- 
plicable to  all  places  and  times. 

MAQNE'SIA  (Magnigia^  a  city  In  Asia 
Minor:  &r.),  in  Chemistry,  the  oxide  of  Maq- 
HKSiUM,  a  white  tasteless  substance.with  a 
slight  alkaline  reaction,  usually  obtained  by 
exposiuR  the  carbonate  to  a  full  red  heat  In 
combination  with  other  substances  it  is  an 
abundant  earth.  The  well-known  Hpsom 
Salt  is  a  sulphate.  The  carbonate  is  the 
Magnesia  aXba  of  pharmacy.  In  the  state  of 
a  silicate  It  Is  a  prlneipal  Ingredient  in 
Stbatits,  Mkbhschaum,  Serpkntinb, 
and  Jadb.  Every  ton  of  seawater  is  said  to 
contain  about  two  pounds  weight  of  mag- 
nesia. 

MAGNE'STAN  LI'BIESTONE,  In  Geology, 
a  rock  composed  of  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  a  principal  member  of 
the  Pebmian  group,  the  uppermost  mem- 
ber of  the  Palasozoic  series.  The  Dolomitb 
of  the  continent  is  a  magnesian  limestone. 
In  England  this  rock  constitutes  an  exten- 
sive series  of  beds,  lying  Immediately  above 
the  coal  measures.  Their  imbedded  organic 
remains  show  that  they  were  deposited  in 
the  sea.  The  lime  resulting  from  the  calci- 
nation of  magnesian  limestone  has  an  in- 
jurious action  on  vegetation,  because, 
having  less  affinity  than  common  lime  for 
carbonic  acid,  it  remains  longer  in  a  caustic 
state. 

MAGNE'SITE,  in  Mineralogy,  ^hovaJb  spar, 
the  native  carbonate  of  magnesia;  It  Is 
found  with  serpentine  and  other  magnesian 
rocks. 

MAGNB'SIDM,  a  white,  lustrous,  mallea- 
ble metal,  which  fuses  at  a  red  heat  and 


oxidises  in  hot  water.  When  heated  in  the 
air  it  bums  brilliantly  with  a  pure  white 
flame,  and  leaves  magnesia  behind.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  only  1*75.  It  is  therefore 
extremely  light,  and  13i  cubic  inches  of  it 
are  required  to  balance  one  cubic  inch  of 
platinum.  The  Intensity  and  actinic  power 
of  the  light  emitted  by  Ignited  magnesium 
wire  have  caused  It  to  be  employed  in 
photography.  The  spectrum  of  ignited 
magnesium  vapour  has  such  points  of  re* 
sembUuioe  to  that  of  the  sun  as  to  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  this  metal  exists  in 
the  solar  atmosphere. 

MAG'NET,  NAT'URAL  {mofnO*:  Qr.\  the 
loodstoTM,  one  of  the  many  combinations  of 
iron  and  oxygen ;  it  consists  of  two  oxides 
with  a  little  quartz  and  alumina  rsee  Load- 
BTONBl  Its  colour  depends  on  the  relative 
proportions  of  Its  constituents,  but  it  is 
generally  dark  grey,  with  a  dull  metallic 
lustre.  It  attracts  iron  in  all  states,  except 
as  oxide ;  formed  into  a  bar  and  suspended 
freely,  It  will  arrange  itself  parallel  with 
the  magnetic  meridian ;  it  will  magnetize 
steel  permanently,  and  soft  Iron  while  near 
It.  Being  supposed  by  the  earlier  naviga- 
tors always  to  point  to  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth.  It  was  termed  the  load-stone,  or  lead- 
ing stone.  Its  use  has  long  been  superseded 
by  the  artificial  magnet,  which  is  far  more 
powerful  and  convenient. 

MAGNBT'IO  NEBO'LB,  a  magnetized  bar 
of  steel  moving  freely  on  a  centre,  and 
showing  the  direction  of  the  rendtani  of 
the  magnetic  forces,  at  the  place  where  It 
Is.   [See  CovPASS.] 

MAGNET'IO  PYRITES,  native  black  sol- 
phuret  of  iron.  It  has  magnetic  properties. 

MAG'NETISM,  that  science  which  inves- 
tigates the  phenomena  exhibited  by  natural 
and  artificial   magnets,  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed.   Some  of  the 
properties  of  the  magnet  were  known-  to 
the  ancients,  but  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  its  directive  power,  that  is.  Its  ten- 
dency to  assume  a  certain  position  when 
at  liberty  to  do  so.    If  a  light  bar  of  steel  be 
suspended  horizontally  by  a  silk  thread,  or 
balanced  on  a  pivot,  and  then  magnetised. 
It  will,  except  at  the  magnetic  equator, 
lose  its  horizontal  position,  making  an  ansle 
with  the  horizon  called  the  angle  of  dip,  and 
will  no  longer  rest  In  every  position,  but 
will  assume  one  in  a  direction  north  and 
south,  but  making  a  small  angle  with  the 
plane  of  the  terrestrial  meridian,  termed 
the  angle  of  varUMon.   These  two  angles 
are  subject  to  perpetual  but  slight  changres. 
The  magrteUc  equator  seems  to  cross  the 
terrestrial  at  four  points.   The  Hoes  at 
which  the  angles  of  dip  are  equal  are  called 
magnetie  paraUele.   There  are  probably  no 
precise  points  which  can  be  called  magneUc 
poles.   The  earth  being  a  great  magnet,  its 
poles  are  rather  regions  than  points.    Even 
in  the  ordinary  artificial  ma«net,  the  poles 
are  diffused  over  compars  ti  veiy  large  spaces. 
The  earth  Is  most  probably  an  eteetrS-nuMQ' 
nH,  magnetized  by  the  electric  currents 
continually  circulating  round  It,  and  whioh 
are  due  to  evaporation,  A&  The  lines  formed 
by  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  at  wblch 
the  variation  is  equal,  are  called  Kites  cf 
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tqual  variation.  The  rapidity  with  which  a 
needle  yibntes,  if  drawn  from  Its  natural 
position,  l8  a  measure  of  the  Intensity  of 
magnetism  at  that  time  and  place;  and 
this  intensity  is  subject  to  constant  cbang& 
A  magnet,  if  placed  in  iron  filings  will  at- 
tract them  In  quantities  large  at  its  poles, 
and  diminishing  towards  the  centre,  to 
which  none  adhere.  The  poles  of  a  mag* 
net  will  attract  pieces  of  soft  Iron ;  and 
these,  as  long  as  they  are  in  contact  with 
the  magnet,  will  themselves  he  magnetic, 
and  will  attract  other  pieces  of  iron  or 
iron  filings.  If  soft  iron  he  brought  near 
a  magnet,  it  will  be  magnetized,  and,  aa 
long  as  it  is  near  it,  will  attract  iron  filings, 
Ac  The  Interposition  of  paper,  glass,  Ac., 
will  not  cause  the  magnetic  Influence  to  be 
intercepted ;  if  a  magnetised  bar  of  steel  be 
placed  under  a  sheet  of  paper,  iron  filings 
scattered  over  the  paper  will  arrange  them- 
selves in  aarvet  over  the  poles.  When  soft 
Iron  is  removed  from  the  magnet,  it  in- 
stantly ceases  to  be  magnetic ;  steel  is  not 
so  powerfully  magnetized,  but,  on  removal, 
it  retains  more  or  less  of  the  magnetism. 
If  a  magnetized  bar  is  broken,  two  mag- 
nets will  result,  and  the  fractured  ends  will 
be  opposite  poles.  Each  pole  of  a  magnet 
is  attracted  by  one  pole  ot  another  magnet, 
and  repelled  by  the  other  pole.  A  magnet 
may  be  made  by  striking  a  bar  of  steel  on 
one  end  while  it  is  in  the  direction  which 
a  needle  would  assume  if  at  lUierty,  or  by 
rubbing  each  end  continually  in  the  same 
direction  with  one  pole  of  a  magnetized  bar. 
Iron  rods  or  bars  acquire  polarity  by  stand- 
ing long  in  one  position;  magnetism  is 
destroyed  by  a  red  heat.  If  discs  of  various 
metals  are  put  in  rapid  rotation,  they  will 
brcomo  magnetic,  since  they  will  deflect 
the  needle— an  eflfeet  not  due  to  vortlei^ 
produced  in  the  air,  since  it  is  more  power- 
ful in  wuuo.  Magnetic  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion vary  Inversely  aa  the  squares  of  the 
distance. 

MAG'NBTISM,  AN'IMAL,  a  sympathy 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  magnet  and 
the  human  body.  The  origin  of  the  term 
was  a  flmcfed  analogy  between  the  action 
of  the  mineral  magnet  and  that  of  the  ani- 
mal energy,  or  vi»  vtta,  to  which  theae 
effects  were  attributed,  but  its  results  have 
been  ascribed  to  excitement  and  morbid 
sensltiveneat.  It  originated  thus  >— A  Ger- 
man ptavsidan,  named  Mesmer,  in  177S,  at- 
tempted cures  with  the  mineral  magnet, 
and  excited  some  sensation  in  Vienna;  but 
at  length  declared  that  the  effect  was  i«o- 
duoed,  not  by  the  magnet,  but  by  a  mya> 
feerlous  power  in  his  own  person,  and  that 
this  power  was  related  not  only  to  the  mag- 
netic power,  but  to  the  attraction  dispersed 
throughout  the  universe.  From  Vienna 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  gained  many 
proselytes  to  his  pretended  discovery.  The 
government  at  length  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, among  whom  was  Dr.  Franklin,  to 
Investigate  the  pretensions  of  Mesmer: 
and  the  result  of  their  inqairies  appeared 
In  a  memoir,  by  M.  Ballly, which  condemned 
aalmal  magnetism.  After  the  lapse  of  half 
a  eentury,  it  has  again  revived,  and  npmbers 
of  aminmt  persons  are  among  Its  votaries. 


Though  Mesmer  is  considered  to  be  its  dia* 
coverer,  it  was  undoubtedly  practised  by 
many  persons,  and  in  varioua  forms,  long 
before  him. 

MAGNB'TOGRAPH  (rnagnu,  a  magnet; 
grapho,  I  write,  Or.)t  an  apparatus  for  regis- 
tering the  variations  of  the  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  It  can  be  made 
self-recording. 

MAGNBTOM'BTER,  an  instrument  or 
apparatus  for  determining  the  elements  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  as  to  direction  and 
force.  When  adapted  for  determining  the 
declination  of  the  needle,  it  is  called  a  deeli- 
nomeUr;  and  when  for  the  inclination  and 
vertical  force,  it  becomes  an  incUnonuier. 

M  AGIflFYINO  POWER  {VMgwuM,  great ; 
nnd/aeiOt  I  make :  £at),  in  Optics,  the  en- 
largement of  the  angle  under  which  an 
object  is  seen.  It  is  effected  In  telescopes 
and  microscopes  by  producing  an  image  of 
the  object,  then  viewing  the  image  by  an« 
other  glass,  and  thus  enlarging  the  angles 
which  becomes  greater  on  account  of  the 
smaller  distance  of  the  Image  from  the  eye. 

MAG'NITUDB  {magnttudOt  greatness : 
LaL\  whatever  is  made  up  of  parts  locally 
extended,  or  has  dimensions;  aa  a  line, 
surface,  solid,  Ac  The  apparent  magnitude 
of  a  body  is  that  measured  by  the  visual 
angle,  formed  by  rays  drawn  from  its  ex- 
tremes to  the  centre  of  the  eye ;  so  that  all 
objects  seen  under  the  same  or  equal  angles 
appear  equal,  and  vic«  versd, 

MAGNOLIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America  and 
Asia ;  nat.  ord.  MoffnoliaeecB.  The  MoifnoHa 
grand^lorat  or  the  great  magnolia,  is  the 
principal  species.  It  Is  a  native  of  Florida, 
and  is  remarkable  for  Its  large  evergreen 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  which  are  con- 
spicuous at  a  great  distance.  Two  others 
of  the  species  also  deserve  particular  notice. 
One  is  the  Magnolia  maeropkyUa,  the  leaves 
of  which  are -between  two  and  three  feet 
long,  and  the  flowers  upwards  of  a  foot  in 
diameter.  The  petals  are  from  six  to  nine 
in  number,  and  the  three  exterior  ones 
have  a  purple  spot  at  the  base.  It  grows  in 
the  south-western  parts  of  the  AlleghanieSb 
The  other  is  the  Magnolia  glauea.  or  beaver- 
wood,  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  leaves  and 
flowers  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  reat 
of  the  genua.  The  flowers  are  very  elegant, 
and  diffuse  a  delightful  fragrance;  the 
leaves  and  wood  have  also  a  strong  aro- 
matic taate.   [See  TULIP  Trbs]. 

MAG'PIB  (kag,  for  Margar^  as  Pott  Is 
used  with  a  parrot;  and  pie,  irom  pica: 
LaL),  in  Ornithology,  the  Pica  eaudata,  a 
well-known  chattering  bird,  resembling  in 
its  habits  and  manners  the  other  birds  of 
the  crow  family,  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
has  a  black  bill,  wings,  and  tail ;  but  the 
two  latter  are  variegated  with  white,  green, 
purple,  and  blue,  of  different  shades.  When 
taken  young,  magpies  readily  become  -do- 
mesticated, and  learn  to  repeat  many  words 
and  sentences,  as  well  as  to  Imitate  every 
noise  within  hearing. 

MA'HA  RA'JAH,  MA'HA  RA'NEB,  titles 
In  the  East  Indies,  signifying  Great  Bajah 
and  Great  Queen. 

MAHOO'AUT,  the  wood  of  a  tree,  the 
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Burietmiia  Mahogami  of  botanlits ;  nat  order 
Oedr^Uuxa,  growing  In  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Tbe  ttank  of  this  majestic 
tree  la  often  40  feet  in  length,  and  6  feet  in 
diameter;  and  it  dirldes  into  so  many 
maany  arms,  and  throws  the  shade  of  Its 
shining  green  leayes  over  so  vast  an  extent 
of  snrfiice,  that  few  more  magnifleent  ob- 
jects are  to  be  met  with  in  the  vegetable 
world.  Tbe  principal  Importations  of  ma- 
hogany Into  Oreat  Britain  are  made  from 
Honduras  and  Osmpeachy.  It  was  first 
brooght  to  Bnglaod  in  1724.  A  single  tree, 
flit  into  three  logs,  has  been  sold  for  180(N. 
so,000  tons  per  annum  are  imported— a 
quantity  obtained  from  about  l«,000  trees.^ 
There  are  many  different  sortsof  mahogany, 
some  of  rery  Inferior  character.  It  answers 
well  for  shtp>bnlldlng;  but  ft  isnotapproyed 
of  at  Lloyd's,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
its  not  belD9  always  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  good  kind  has  been  em- 
ployed. Tbe  mahogany  which  was  used 
In  the  1tn»«f4)attie  ship  GQmOtar  was 
made  into  famltncB  after  being  in  oae 
100  years. 

HAHOM'ETAirS,  or  HOHAM'MBDANS, 
believers  la  tbe  doctrines  and  divine  mis- 
sion of  Bfahomet,  the  warrior  and  prophet 
of  Arabia,  whose  creed  maintains  that 
there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  Is 
his  prophet ;  and  teaches  the  nse  of  prayer, 
washinga,  Arc,  almsgiving,  fasting,  so- 
briety, pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Aa  Besides 
these  they  have  some  negative  iH'eoepts 
and  institutions  of  the  Koran,  In  which 
several  things  are  prohibited;  such  as 
usury,  the  drinking  td  wine,  all  games  that 
depend  upon  chance,  the  eating  of  blood  and 
swine's  flesh,  and  whatever  dies  of  itself, 
is.strangled,  or  is  killed  by  accident  or  by 
another  beast.  These  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices Mahomet  established  by  tbe  sword, 
by  preaching,  and  by  the  Aleoran  or  Koran, 
which  contains  the  principles  of  his  reli- 
gion; and  he  and  his  followers  met  with 
snrh  success  ss  in  a  few  years  to  convert 
half  tbe  known  world.   [See  Aloobav.] 

MAIDSN  (nuHFd,  a  maid :  0«rO,  an  In- 
strument fonneriy  used  in  Seotlsnd  for  be- 
heading criminals.  It  consisted  of  a  broad 
plate  of  Iron  about  a  foot  square,  very 
sharp  at  the  lower  part,  and  loaded  aliove 
with  lead.  At  the  time  of  execution  it 
was  raised  to  the  top  of  a  frame  about  ten 
feet  high,  with  a  groove  on  each  side  for 
it  to  slide  in.  The  prisoner's  neck  being 
Csstened  to  a  bar  underneath,  and  the  sign 
given,  the  maiden  was  released,  and  In- 
stantly severed  the  head  from  the  body.  It 
was  the  prototype  of  the  French  gutllotina 

Maidbh  Asgizn,  an  assise  in  which  no 

person  is  oondemned  to  death. 

MAIL  imaUli:  Fr.),  a  coat  of  steel  net- 
work or  scales,  formerly  worn  fbr  defend- 
ing the  body  against  swords,  lances,  Ac.  It 
WAS  of  two  sorts,  chain  and  plate  mall ;  the 
former  consisting  of  inm  rings,  each  hav- 
ing four  others  inserted  into  it ;  the  latter, 
of  a  number  of  small  plates  of  metal,  laid 
orer  one  another  like  the  scales  of  a  fish, 
and  sewed  down  to  a  strong  linen  or  lea- 

them  jacket. In   ships,  a  square  m»- 

thlne,  composed  of  rinm  interwoven  like 


net-work,  used  for  rubbing  off  the  loose 
hemp  on  lines  and  white  cordage. 

MAILED  imoMiat/uM,  spotted:  £at.),  in 
Hw^dry,  a  term  for  speckled,  as  the  fea- 
thers of  hawks,  putridges,  ice. 

MAIM,  or  MAT'nEM,  in  Old  English  Jn- 
rispmdence,  any  injury  which  rendered  a 
person  less  fit  to  defend  himself  in  fight ; 
and  differing,  therefore,  from  that  which 
merely  disfigured.  Ontting  and  stabbing, 
'  with  intent  to  murder,'  and '  with  intent 
to  maim  or  disfigure,'  ore  now  distinct  i 
offences.  | 

MAIN  imagiu:  Old  Fr.;  from  maffnta,  ' 
great :  ZkU.),  in  MiUtery  and  Kaval  affairs, 
a  word  prefixed  to  many  others,  and  slgni- 
fylng  prinBipali  as,  the  ma^nffiiard,  mat*- 

Most,  fHOiMMtM,  Ac. 

MAIN'PRIZB  <n«J»,  a  hand ;  and  pria«,a 
taking:  Fr.\  in  Law,  the  reoeiying  into 
friendly  custody,  security  being  given  for 
his  forthcoming  on  a  day  appointed,  a  per- 
son who  might  otherwise  be  committed  to 
prison.   The  writ  of  mainprise  is  obsolete. 

MAINTENANCE  (subsistence:  JVO.  in 
Law,  an  unlawful  maintaiuln^  or  sup- 
porting a  suit  between  others,  by  stirring 
up  quarrels,  or  interfering  in  a  caose  in 
which  the  person  has  no  concern.  But  it 
is  no  maintenance  where  a  persMi  gires  a 
poor  man  money  out  of  charity  to  carry  on 
a  suit. — Gap  of  Maistkvasob,  a  c^;>  of 
dignity,  anciently  belonging  to  therank  of 
duke.  The  namo,  also,  of  the  Iwd-maj-or's 
fur  cap. 

MAIZB,  or  Ihdiah  Oobv,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  JEsa,  the  native  com  of  Amwica. 
The  root  is  fibrous ;  the  stems  rise  to  tbe 
height  of  from  four  to  ten  feet ;  and,  like 
other  grasses  (fbr  it  belongs  to  the  natural  j 
family  Qramiitaeeali,  they  are  furnished 
with  knots  at  intervals.  The  styles  are 
very  numerous,  six  to  eight  inches  long, 
and  bang  down  like  a  silken  tassel  from 
the  extremity  of  the  foliaoeons  envelope ; 
the  seeds  or  grains  are  rounded  extmially, 
angular  and  compressed  at  the  sides,  and 
tapering  towards  the  base,  and  are  dis- 
posed fa  several  loa^tudinal  swiesw  Maise 
is  now  very  extensively  cultivated,  not 
only  in  America,  but  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  as  also  in  sereral 
countries  in  the  south  of  Burope.  In  many 
of  the  proyinees  of  France  tt  forms  almost 
exclusively  the  snstenanoe  ot  the  Inhabit- 
ants. The  spikes  or  ears  are  gathered  by 
band ;  the  husks,  when  perfectly  dry,  are 
stripped  off,  and,  together  with  the  stalks, 
laid  by  for  winter  fodder,  while  the  eara 
are  conveyed  to  the  granary.  Next  to 
irtieat,  it  is  considered  the  moat  nutritlova  . 
grain.  1 

MA'JESTY  (majestas :  Lat\  a  title  given   ' 
commonly  to  kings.    It  was  first  used  In 
England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  instead 

of    *Mffhnes$: ApeetoUeal    Magat^,     a 

title  bestowed  on  Stephen,  duke  of  Hun- 
gary, A.D.  1000,  by  Sylvester  II.:  recon- 
ferredon  the  empresaqueen  Maria  Theresa, 
In  175S,  snd  now  borne  by  the  emperors  of 
Austria. OatkoUe  Maiettj/,  a  title  con- 
ferred on  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain, 
In  14M,  by  Alexander  VI.,  and  now  borne 
by  the  Spanish  sovereign.-— ^Msst  Chris 
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Mai«$tg,  »  title  bestowed  on  Louis 

XI.  ol  France.  In  1468,  by  Paul  IL Most 

Fc^ul  Jfajestift  a  title  conferred  on  John 
V.  of  Portugal,  by  Benedict  XI V^and  borne 
by  the  kings  of  tbat  country. 

HAJOL'IOAWAIlB,a  ceramic  manufae- 
tore  BO  termed,  piHibably  from  baring  been 
first  made  in  Majorca.  It  was  made  In 
Spain  by  tbe  Moors,  but  Italy  was  the  place 
of  its  full  development.  The  best  was  made 
at  Faenza.  The  ware  was  formed  of  red 
earth,  coated  with  a  white  gUue,  and  then 
painted  npon  with  bright  colours.  The 
specimens  most  prized  possessed  a  peculiar 
metalllo  opalescent  lustre,  which  cannot  be 
Imitated  by  modem  manufacturers.  The 
ware  made  at  Gnblo  has  been  termed  Ra- 
phael ware^  under  the  erroneous  notton  that 
this  painter  bad  worked  upon  It. 

MA'JOR  (greater :  LaU,  the  title  of  se- 
▼4>ral  military  offlcers;  as,  majar-gmeralt 
the  officer  next  in  rank  to  a  lieutenant- 
generaL  Tbe  nu^or  of  a  regiment,  an  of- 
ficer Immediately  inferior  to  a  Uentenant- 
coloneL  There  were  no  majors  lu  regiments 
until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century ; 
and  there  are  still  none  in  the  artillery  or 

engineers. Majob,   In  Logic,  the  first 

proposition  of  a  regular  syllogism,  ooa- 

talning  the  principal  term. In  Mnslc,  an 

epithet  applied  to  those  modes  In  which  the 
third  Is  four  semitones  above  the  key-note, 
and  to  Intervals  consisting  of  four  semi- 
tones. Major  and  minor  are  applied  to  con- 
cords which  differ  from  each  other  by  a 
semitone. 

MAI/ACHITE  (maJachi,  the  mallow 
Oower :  Gr.),  in  Mlneral3gy,  the  blue  and 
green  carbonate  of  copper,  found  fre- 
quently crystallized  in  long  slender  nee- 
dles. It  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  often 
manufactured  into  vases  and  other  orn»- 
ments. 

MALAC'OLITE  (malakoM,  soft;  and  U- 
thot,  a  stone :  Or.\  In  Mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  SuffUe,  of  a  dark  green  colour. 

MALAOOL'OGY  (motaMo,  the  Aristote- 
lian name  for  the  molluscs,  or  aninuUs  in- 
habiting and  forming  shells :  from  mmlakos, 
■oft :  and  logos,  a  discourse :  Or.),  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  moUiues,  which  see. 

MALAOOPTBRT'GIANS  {nudakoa,  soft; 
and  pterux,  a  wing :  Or.),  an  order  of  Oitbes 
c<>m prebend ing  those  that  have  a  b^ny 
skeleton  and  fins  without  spinous  rays.  If 
ventral  flna  are  present  they  are  ab- 
dominal. 

MALA00ST0H0U8  (malakoB,  soft ;  and 
atama,  a  mouth :  Or.},  an  epithet  for  those 
flshea  destitute  of  teeth  In  the  jaws,  vul- 
garly called  kather-mouthed;  as  tbe  tench, 
carp,  bream,  &c 

MALA'llIA  iJtaL),  a  sUte  of  tbe  atmo- 
sphere or  soil,  or  both,  which,  in  certain 
localities,  in  the  warm  season,  produces  a 
fever  more  or  less  violent,  sRcortllng  to  tbe 
nature  of  tlie  exposure.  Tbe  country  of 
tbe  moT  aria,  in  Italy,  extends  from  Leg- 
bom  to  Ternicina,  about  200  miles,  and 
from  tbe  sea  to  tbe  Alien  nines,  from  as  to 
80  miles,  besides  being  found  in  other  par- 
ticular places.  The  city  of  Borne  has  been 
gradually  invaded  by  It ;  so  that  not  only 
the  whole  of  ancient  Rome  has  been  de- 


serted, but  even  the  finest  parts  of  the 
modem  city,  particularly  those  which  are 
least  inhabited,  have  become  unsafe.  Even 
In  the  time  of  Horaee,  Borne  waa  deserted* 
two  months  In  the  year,  on  account  of  msr 

larla. It  has  been  found  from  observar 

tion,  that  although  standing  waters,  when 
clear  and  free  from  smell,  and  all  running 
waters,  are  considered  perfectly  salubrious, 
they  may,  in  fact,  be  nearly  aa  injurious  as 
those  tbat  are  putrid  and  stagnant;  and 
that,  besides  marshes,  fresh  and  salt  mea- 
dows, and  wet  pasture  lands  generally,  all 
woods,  copi4ees,  thickets,  rivers,  lakes, 
ponds,  ornamental  waters*  pools*  ditches, 
plashy  and  limited  spota  of  ground  generally, 
send  forth  more  or  less  of  this  noxious  va- 
pour ;  that  wherever,  in  short,  any  chemical 
compound  of  tbe  vegetable  elements  Is  wet- 
ted, or  h^d  in  solution  by  water,  there  the 
poison  in  question  may  be,  or  will  be,  pro* 
dnced,  provided  the  temperature  be  suffi- 
ciently high ;  tbat  the  smallest  surface  com- 
ing under  any  of  tbe  above  denominations 
Is  snIBclent  to  produce  malaria. 

MAL'ATES  imahan,  an  apple :  LoL),  In 
Chemistry,  salts  formed  by  tbe  union  of 
malic  add  with  dlflerent  basesi  TIm  m»> 
lates  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  are  de- 
liquescent. 

MALE  SCREW,  In  Mechanics,  a  screw 
that  has  the  spiral  thread  on  tbe  outside  of 
the  cylinder. 

MAL'IO  A'CID  (imalmm,  an  apple :  LaL>,  In 
Chemistry,  an  acid  which  is  present  in  tho 
stalks  of  garden  rhubarb,  and  tbe  juice 
of  many  fralts,  eapeclally  apples  and  pears. 
It  may  be  obtained  also  from  the  Sortmg 
aueuparia,  or  mountain  ash,  and  baa 
therefore  been  called  sorMe  octdL 

MALLBABII/ITT  {maUeut,  a  hammer: 
LaL\  that  property  of  metals,  on  account 
of  which  they  are  capable  of  extension  by 
the  hammer,  and  of  being  worked  into 
forms.   It  is  opposed  to  brttUeneta. 

MAL'LEUS  (same  deriv.).  In  Anatomy,  a 
bone  of  the  Internal  ear,  attached  to  the 
mfombrana  fympani,  and  somewhat  reaeni> 
bling  a  hammer  in  shape. 

MALaX)W  (moZM ;  XoL),  plaati  of  the 
genus  Malva.  of  which  several  spedes  aiw 
wild  In  Brilain.   [See  MaLVAcnLS.} 

MALM'SBT  QnuOvoisie:  Fr.;  from  Mai- 
ratio,  a  town  In  European  Turkey,  near 
which  it  was  produced),  the  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  grape,  and  also  of  a  Insclous  kind  of 
wine  prepared  from  It.  Tbe  most  eelebrated 
Malmsey  was  made  in  Madeira. 

MALT  imeaU:  Sax.),  grain,  usually  barley, 
which  has  been  Induced  to  germinate,  and 
the  germination  suddenly  checked,  the 
object  being  to  convert  the  starch  of  the 
grain  partially  Into  sugar.  Tbe  grain  Is 
first  steeped  In  water  and  then  spread  out 
on  floors,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches,  when  It  germinates.  This  goes  mi 
for  some  days,  the  grain  being  frequently 
turned,  and  then  the  germination  Is  stopped 

by  being  transferred  to  a  malt  kiln. MaU 

Mbis  are  chambers  having  numerous  holes 
in  the  floor,  through  which  the  heat  ascends 
from  a  fumaee  below,  and  dries  the  nnilted 
grain  tbat  Is  laid  upon  it. 

MALTHA  (a  mixture  of  pitch  and  wax 
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for  caulking  ships:  Or.),  n  mlneraloglod 
name  for  a  mineral  pitch.  A  cement  com* 
posed  of  this,  with  wax  plaster  and  grease, 
was  used  by  the  Romans  for  coating  their 
walls.  Pitch,  melted  with  lime,  was  em- 
ployed by  them  for  covering  the  Interior  of 
their  aqueducts.  The  paycments  termed 
atphattie,  used  by  us,  are  of  a  similar  com- 
position. 

MATiUM  IN  BE  (a  thing  bad  In  Itself : 
Lot),  an  offence  at  common  law:  in  dis- 
tinction from  malum  prohOtitum;  such  as 
smuggling. 

TAAhVAVRM,  a  natural  order  of  exoge- 
nous plants,  abounding  in  mucilage,  and 
frequently  haring  a  tough  fibre  In  the  bark. 
The  seeds  are  placed  round  a  common  axis. 
To  this  order  belong  the  common  mallow, 
the  hollyhock,  and  the  Corrosr  plant 
(Oossirpium),  as  well  as  the  yarious  species 
of  Hibiscus,  several  of  which  are  cultivated 
for  their  flowers.  One  species  yields  Sim 
hemp.  Abelmoaehtu  esculentus,  a  plant  of 
this  order,  which  is  cultivated  extensively 
In  Africa,  on  account  of  Its  seeds,  called 
Ochro  and  Gobbo.  which  are  used  In  soups. 

MALVERSA'TION  (Fr.\  in  Law,  misbe- 
haviour In  an  office,  employ,  or  commission: 
such  as  breach  of  trust,  extortion,  &c. 

MAM'ALUKES,  or  MAM'ELUKBS  (ms- 
moHJfc.  a  slave:  ArabX  vna\e  slaves  Im- 
ported from  Olrcassla  into  Egypt  by  the  ru- 
lers of  that  country.  They  were  Instructed 
in  military  exercises,  but  soon  exhibited 
a  spirit  of  insubordination ;  assassinating 
the  sultan  Tnran  Shah,  and,  In  1968,  ap- 
pointing Ibegh,  one  of  their  own  number, 
sultan  of  Egypt.  They  were  at  length  con- 
quered by  Sellm  L,  and  Cairo,  their  capital, 
was  taken  by  storm,  after  they  had  governed 
Egypt  968  years.  During  the  French  Inva- 
sion of  Egypt  by  Buonaparte,  the  Mame- 
lukes formed  a  fine  body  of  cavalry,  and  for 
a  time  seriously  annoyed  the  Invaders, 
though  many  afterwards  joined  them.  Mo- 
hammed All,  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  anni- 
hilated their  power,  by  destroying  470 
of  their  principal  leaders,  in  1811,  by  trea- 
chery. 

MAM'MAL,  or  MAMIIIPER  {mamma,  a 
teat ;  and  fero,  I  bear :  Lat),  in  Zoology 
an  animal  the  female  of  which  has  breasts 
for  suckling  Its  young. 

MAMMAOilA  {mamma,  a  teat ;  Lot.),  the 
most  highly  organized  class  of  vertebrate 
animals,  the  females  of  which  possess  mam- 
mary glands,  and  suckle  their  young.  Their 
cliief  anatomical  character  consists  in  their 
having  lungs,  which  are  suspended  freely 
in  a  thoracic  cavity,  and  separated  from  the 
abdomen  by  a  perfect  diaphragm.  Their 
heart  contains  four  distinct  cavities.  Their 
brain  consists  of  a  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
and  medulla  oblongata.  They  all  bring  forth 
their  young  alive.  The  teeth  Indicate  the 
kind  of  food :  to  cut  flesh  the  molars  must  be 
trenchant  and  serrated ;  for  bruising  grains, 
they  roust  have  flattened  crowns.  Those 
having  hoofs  are  termed  KtHTttJote;  the 
others  unffuteuUUs,  The  ungulate  must  be 
berbtvorons,  and  therefore  have  molars 
with  flattened  crowns,  since  the  formation 
of  their  feet  would  not  permit  them  to 


seize  living  prey.   The  mammaliahave  beets  j 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Placentalia ' 
and  Implacentalia.    Class  I.  Tlie  Plaeenta-  ' 
lia,  or  those  having  a  placenta  or  a  vascular 
chorion,  by  which  the  foetus  Is  attached  to 
the  uterus.  Is  divided  into— 1.    The  Bimana, 
or  two-handed,  whose  posterior  extremities 
are  used  only  to  keep  them  in  an  erect 
position,  and  for  the  purpose  of  locomo- 
tion.   They  comprehend  the  different  va- 
rieties of   man.    9.  The  Quadrummia,  or 
those  having  four  hands;  whose  hinder 
extremities.  In  some  Instances,  resemble 
hands  more  than  the  anterior— the.  thumb 
being  sometimes  wanting,  or  incapable  of 
being  opposed  to  the  other  digits.   They 
comprehend  the  ape,  monkey,  Ac  8.  The 
Cheiroptera,  or  those  having  the  anterior 
extremities  so  modifled  as  to  serve  for 
wings,  the  fingers  being  lengthened,  and 
oonnected  together  by  a  thin  membrane. 
They  comprehend  the  different  kinds  of 
bats.   4.  The  iTieeetivora,  or  insect-eaters. 
They  comprehend  the  shrew,  mole,  hedge- 
hog, &C.    s.  The  Camivora,  or  flesh-eaters. 
Their  teeth  are  well  adapted  for  tearing, 
dividing,  and  bruising  flesh.   Those  which 
tread  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  are  termed 
pUmUgrades;  and  those  which  run  on  the 
last  Joints  of  the  toes,  digitigrades.    They 
comprehend  the  dog,  cat,  bear,  seal,  Ac. 
6.  The  (kUuea,  or  whale  tribe.    They  live 
In  the  sea,  or  large  rivers.    The  caudal  flu 
is  horizontal,  not  vertical,  as  In  the  true 
flshes.   They  comprehend  the  whale,  por- 
poise, &c    7.  The  Pachydennata,  or  thick-  | 
skinned.    They  are  distinguished  by  the  { 
thickness  of  their  skins,  and  comprehend  ' 
the  hippopotamus,  elephant,  horse,  hog,  Ac. 
8.  The  Rumtnantia,  or  those  which  chew 
the  cud.    They  have  cloven  feet,  want  In- 
cisors, and  have  a  stomach  with  four  cavi- 
ties. 0.  fdmtota,  or  those  having  Imperfect 
dental  apparatus.   Their  digits  are  gene- 
rally sunk  in  large  and  crooked  claws.  They 
have  no  Incisors,  and  sometimes  no  dental 
organs.     They  comprehend  the  sloth,  ant- 
eater,  armadillo,  Ac.    Vk  The  BodenHa,  or 
those  animals  which  gnaw.    They  have  two 
long  chisel-shaped  incisors  In  each  jaw,  and 
uo  canine  teeth,  but  a  vacant  space  between 
tne  molars  and  incisors.   The  lower  jaw  baa 
no  horizontal  motion,  except  from  back  to 
front,  and  vice  versd.   The  eminences  on 
the  crowns  of  the  molars  are  transverse,  so 
as  to  bo  opposed  during  the  recfprociitlng 
motion  of  the  lower  jaw.    The  posterior  are 
generally  larger  than  the  anterior  parts, 
and  hence  they  rather  leap  than  walk.    Thn 
brain  is  of  an  inferior  type ;  the  eyes  are 
lateral.    Borne  of  them  use  their  feet  to 
convey  their  food  to  the  mouth.      Tfacy 
comprehend    the    rat,    squirrel,    rabbit, 
guinea-pig,  &e.   Class  II.  The  ImpUuentalia, 
or  those  having  no  placenta  or  vascular 
chorion,  are  divided  into— I.  The  Jfarsupf- 
ala,  or  pouched,  which  have  the  abdominal 
integument  folded  inwards,  forming  a  de- 
pression containing  the  mammae,  or  a  poucli 
for  the  temporary  shelter  of  their  yonngr. 
The  foetus  is  not  attached  to  the  uterus ;  it 
Is  prematurely  bom— In  the  great  kangaroo 
after  a  gestation  of  only  88  days,  at  the  evt-S 
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of  which  period  It  does  not  exceed  an  Inch 
In  length.  It  is  then  received  Into  the 
pouch,  where,  adhering  to  the  nipple,  it 
remains  for  many  months.  8.  The  Mono- 
trematOf  or  those  having  bat  one  outlet  for 
the  excremeutal  and  generative  products. 
They  are  ovo-vlviparous ;  that  Is,  extrude 
the  living  foetus,  more  or  less  extricated 
from  the  egg  coverings  which  had  been 
developed  within  the  body  of  the  parent. 
They  include  only  two  genera,  both  found 
In  Australia,  the  Omlthorhyncnus  and  the 
Behldna.  Another  arrangement  of  the 
class  Is  by  a  division  Into  five  orders. 
Order  I.  Primates,  Including  mac,  the 
monkies,  lemurs,  and  bata.  Order  II.  Fern, 
the  rapacious  beasts.  Including  the  feline 
family,  with  bears,  moles,  kangaroos,  and 
seals.  Order  III.  Oetacea,  the  whales,  inclu* 
ding  dolphins  and  manatees.  Order  IV. 
Ollres  or  rodents,  Including  hares,  mice, 
porcupines  &c.  Order  Y.  Ungulata  or 
hoofed  beasts.  Including  ruminating  ani- 
mals, horses,  elephants,  armadillos,  and 
sloths. 

MAM'MEE-TREB,  In  Botany,  the  Mam- 
mea  Americanat  A  large  and  beautiful  tree, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  €hitt(/enB :  some- 
times ouled  the  West  Indian  apricot,  the 
fruit  of  which  Is  highly  esteemed  for  its 
sweet  and  very  agreeable  taste,  accompa- 
nied with  an  aromatic,  pleasant  odour.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  six  or  eight  Inches  in  length; 
the  flowers  white,  an  inch  and  a  half  In  dia- 
meter, and  emit  a  delightful  perfume ;  and 
the  tree  attains  the  height  of  sixty  or  se- 
venty feet. 

MAlfMILLARY  (mammiUo,  a  Uttle  teat : 
Lot),  pertaining  to  tlie  breasts.  Also,  an 
epithet  applied  to  two  small  protuberances, 
like  nipples,  found  under  the  fore  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain,  and  to  a  process  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

HAM'MOTH  (TarL),  an  extinct  species  of 
elephant  entirely  distinct  from  the  existing 
spedea  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  Is  found  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but 
only  In  the  fossil  state ;  and  Its  remains 
have  given  rise  to  stories  of  giants.  A 
mammoth.  In  complete  preservation,  was 
seen  by  Adams,  a  traveller  In  Siberia.  The 
skeleton  was  0  feet  4  Inches  high,  and  16 
feet  4  inches  long ;  the  tusks  were  9  feet 
long.  It  Is  very  different  from  the  mastO' 
don,  a  gigantic  fossil  animal  of  JNorth 
America. 

MAN,  the  Eomo  aapiens  of  toolo^sts.  Is 
placed  as  an  animal  In  the  family  Bimana 
of  the  mammalian  orAer  Primates.  He  pos- 
sesses two  prehenslve  hands,  with  Angers 
protected  by  flat  nails ;  two  feet  with  single 
.soles,  a  single  stomach,  and  three  kinds  of 
teeth— incisive,  canine,  and  molar.  His 
position  is  upright ;  his  food  both  vegetable 
and  animal;  bis  body  without  natural 
covering.  Blumenbacb  divides  mankind 
into  five  varieties.  I.  The  first  occupies 
the  central  parts  of  the  old  continent,, 
niuuely.  Western  Asia,  Eastern  and  Korth- 
ern  Africa,  Hlndostan,  and  Europe.  Its 
characters  are  the  colour  of  the  skin,  more 
or  less  white  or  brown  ;  the  cheeks  tinged 
with  red ;  long  hair,  either  brown  or  fair ; 
tbe  head  almost  spherical ;  the  face  oval 


j  and    narrow;    the    features    moderately 
marked ;  the  nose    slightly   arched ;    the 
mouth  small ;  the  front  teeth  placed  per- 
pendicularly in  the  jaws ;  the  chin  full  and 
round.   This  Is  called  the  Cauetuian,  from 
Its  supposed  origin  in  the  Caucasus.   2.  The 
second  variety  has  been  termed  the  Eastern, 
The  colour  in  this  race  Is  yellow ;  the  hair 
black,  stiff,  straight,  and  rather  thin ;  the 
bead  almost  square;  the  face  large,  flat, 
and  depressed ;  the  features  Indistinctly 
marked ;  the  nose    small    and  flat ;  the 
cheeks  round  and  prominent;  the   chin 
pointed,  the  eyes  smalL    This  variety  com- 
prises theAsiaMcs  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges 
and  of  Mount  Beloor,  except  the  Malays:  It 
Includes  the  Turks,  Egyptians.  Persians, 
Hindoos,  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  &e.   8.  The 
American  variety  resembles  tlie  last  de- 
scribed, in  several  points.    Its  principal 
characters  are  a  copper  colour ;  stiff,  thin, 
straight,  black  hair;  low  forehead;   eyes 
sunk ;  the  nose  somewhat  projecting ;  cheek- 
bones prominent ;  face  large.    This  variety 
comprises  all  the  Americans  except   the 
Esquimaux.    4.  The  fourth  variety  is  called 
by  Blumenbach  the  Malay,  and  described 
as  of  a  tawny  colour ;  the  hair  bUck,  soft^ 
thick,  and  curled  ;  the  forehead  a  little  pro- 
jecting ;the  nose  thick,  wide,  and  flattened ; 
the  mouth  large ;  the  upper  jaw  projecting. 
This  variety  comprehends  the  Islanders  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.    6.  The  remaining  variety 
is  the  Negro.    Its  characters  are,  colour 
bUick ;  hair  black  and  woolly ;  head  nar 
row ;  forehead  convex  and  arched ;  check- 
bones  projecting;  nose  large,  and  almost 
confounded  with  the  upper  jaw ;  the  upper 
front  teeth  obliquely  placed ;  the  lips  thick ; 
the  chin  drawn  In ;  tlie  legs  «rooked.    This 
race  is  found  in  Western  and  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  great  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
generally  In  the  interior.    There  are  very 
great  differences  In  the  tribes  included  In 
this  variety ;  witness  the  Negro,  with  the 
complexion  of  jet,  and  woolly  hair;  the 
Oaflre,  with  a  copper  complexion  and  long 
hair ;  the  sooty  Papous,  or  New  Gulueaman ; 
the  native  of  Van  Dlemeu's  Land ;  and  the 
Hottentot. —  Man  Is  the  only  animal  which 
really  possesses  the  powers  of  speech,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  communicate  his 
thoughts;  and  this  has  led,  in  different 
tribes,  to  the  Invention  of  several  hundred 
languages.    He  is  also  the  only  animal 
which  possesses  the  muscles  of  laughter. 

Mav,  a  word  variously  used  in  nautical 

affairs :  thus,  man-of-tcar,  a  merchantman, 
&C.  Also, '  man  a  prize ; '  *  man  the  topsail 
sheets  ;*  *  man  the  yards/  &&,  signifying  to 
supply  either  of  these  with  the  men  neces- 
sary for  the  required  purpose. 

MAN 'AKIN,  the  popular  name  of  some 
small  South  American  birds,  forming  the 
sub-fiimily  Piprinas.  They  belong  to  the 
chatterers  in  the  dentlrostral  section  of  the 
Passeres.  Pipra  milUaris,  a  member  of 
the  typical  genus,  bears  a  crest  of  red  fea- 
thers on  Its  head. 

MANATUS.  or  MANATEE  (mantts.  a 
hand :  Lat.),  the  Cow-fish,  a  genus  of  mam- 
mals, dwelling  In  water,  and  belonging  to 
the  order  of  Cetaeea.  The  thick  skin  has  a 
dark  colour,  and  usually  bears  a  fewbrlsUe- 
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like  hfilrs.  The  sknll  Is  large  and  strong, 
wrlthont  front  teeth  ;  the  lips  thick,  fleshy, 
tind  bristly.  The  fore  limbs  or  paddles  are 
higbly  developed,  with  bones  exartly  an- 
swering to  those  of  thehnman  arm,  the  Are 
Augers  being  present,  bnt  covered  with  In- 
flexible skin.  There  are  no  rudiments  of 
bind  limbs.  The  body  Is  terminated  pos- 
teriorly by  a  hortsontal  semi-circular  flat 
tall,  bnt  without  a  fln.  The  ears  are  small 
oriflces ;  the  eyes  are  also  small.  White 
milk  flows  from  the  breasts  of  the  female 
when  pressed.  This  harmless  animal  feeds 
on  grass  and  aquatic  plants.  It  Is  a  rapid 
swimmer,  and  so  cautious  that  It  is  not 
easily  captured.  Beneath  the  skin  there  is 
a  thick  layer  of  fat  which  yields  abundance 
of  oil.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  palatable, 
having  a  flavour  between  that  of  beef  and 
pork.  There  appears  to  be  several  species. 
Oiie,  the  DugonOt  inhabits  the  rivers  of 
Western  Africa.  Another  Is  found  In  the 
West  Indies  and  along  the  cuast  of  Guiana. 
Tills  Is  said  to  be  from  12  to  20  fact  long, 
and  to  possess  nails  at  the  extremities  of 
the  fore  limbs.  In  the  river  Amazon 
there  is  a  third  species,  which  docs  not 
exceed  7  or  8  feet  In  length,  and  has  no 
nails. 

M.\NCHINEEL'  {maneinella:  Span.),  the 
Hippomane  maneinella  of  botnnlstst  nat. 
ord.  Euphorbiaeea,  a  tree  which  grows  In 
the  West  Indies  tu  the  size  of  a  large  oak. 
It  Is  said  to  be  death  to  sleep  beneath  its 
shade.  A  drop  of  the  juice  falling  on  the 
skin  is  known  to  form  an  ulcer.  The 
tempting  fruit,  which  looks  like  an  npple, 
causes  a  burning  sensation  when  applied  to 
the  lips. 

MAliDA'MUS  (we  command :  Lat.\  In 
Law,  a  writ  issned  from  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  directed  to  any  person, 
corporation,  or  Inferior  court,  commanding 
the  performance  of  some  special  thing. 
It  will  not  be  granted  nnless  there  baa 
been  a  distinct  refusal  to  du  (hat  which  is 
Its  object. 

MA170ARIN' ,  a  Portuguese  terra  for  the 
official  order  In  China.  There  are  nine 
classes  of  civil,  and  five  of  military  man- 
darins, distinguished  by  buttons  on  their 
caps.  The  Chinese  name  for  mandarin  Is 
Kouon  (a  public  character).  They  are  sup- 
posed to  owe  their  offices  entirely  to  merit. 

MAN'DIBLB  {mandibula,  a  jaw:  LatX  in 
Ornithology,  the  upper  and  under  bill  of 
birds. — Also,  In  Anatomy,  a  name  for  the 
jaw.    [See  Maxilla.] 

MAN'DOLIME,arouslcal  instrument  with 
four  strings,  something  like  a  lute.  It  is 
still  in  use  In  Italy. 

MAN'DRAKE  (nuindragorat :  OrX  the 
Mandragora  ojflcinalia  of  botanists,  nat.  ord. 
SolanacecB.  The  forked  root  of  this  plant 
was  thought  to  resemble  the  human  form, 
and  many  superstitions  were  connected 
with  It,  such  as  the  opinion  that  it  utte)-ed 
a  shriek  when  torn  out  of  the  gisound.  It 
was  used  In  love  incantations.  An  acro- 
uarcotlc  poison  resides  in  the  juice,  which 
was  once  employed  in  medicine,  being  reck- 
oned amongst '  drowsy  syrups.' 

MAN'DllKL,  or  MAN'DRIL  imandrin : 
Pr.\  In  Machinery,  a  revolving  spindle. 


to  which  the  turner  Axes  his  work  in  the 
lathe.  I 

MANDRILL,  s  baboon,  the  Papio  \ 
matmon  of  naturalists,  a  native  of  Guinea, ' 
the  largest,  most  brutal  and  ferocious  of , 
the  class.  It  Is  blue-faced,  and  has  very ' 
protuberant  cheeks.  The  nose  of  the  adult  i 
becomes  red,  and  even  scarlet,  at  the  end. ! 
Its  colour  is  a  greyish  brown.  The  male  is  \ 
as  large  as  a  man. 

MANE'GB  (a  riding-school :  Fr.\  the  art  i 
of  breaking  In  and  riding  horses,  or  the : 
place  set  apart  for  equestrian  exercises. 
[See  HoiUB  and  Horsehasbuip.]  | 

MA'KES  iLat),  in  the  pafran  system  of 
theology,  a  general  name  for  the  infernal , 
deities.  The  ancients  comprehended  under  , 
the  term  manea  not  only  Pluto,  Proserpine,  I 
and  Minos,  but  the  souls  of  the  deceased 
also.    It  was  usual  to  erect  altars  and  offer  , 
libations  to  the  manea  of  deceased  friends 
and  relations ;  for  the  superstitious  notion 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  had  an  im- , 
portant  influence  on  the  good  or  bad  for- 
tune of  the  living  made  people  very  cau- 1 
tious  of  offending  them,    when  it  was  not 
known  whether  a  corpse  had  been  buried 
or  not,  a  cenotaph  was  erected,  and  the 
manes  were  solemnly  invited  to  rest  there, 
from  fear  that  otherwise  they  would  wan- 
der about  the  world,  terrifying  the  living, 
and  seeking  the  body  which  they  had  once 
inhabited. 

MAN'OANBSB,  of  a  greyish-white  colour, 
and  of  considerable  brilliancy ;  it  has  nei- 
ther taste  nor  smell,  is  of  the  hardness  of 
iron,  very  brittle,  and,  when  reduced  to 
powder,  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Its 
spec.  grav.  Is  about  81).  Being  very  difficult 
of  fusion,  it  does  not  combine  readily  with 
many  metals;  but  It  shows  considerable 
affinity  to  iron,  occurring  frequently  com- 
bined with  it  in  nature,  and  it  Is  supposed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  steeL  Manganese 
is  applied  tu  no  use  In  its  metallic  form.  Its 
attraction  of  oxygen  is  so  great,  that  ex- 
posure to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  render  it 
red,  brown,  black,  and  ultimately  friable, 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  black  oxide  (the 
binoxlde)  is  used  largely  as  a  source  of 
oxygen;  mixed  with  oil,  it  takes  fire  of 
itself.  It  frees  from  colour  glasses  tinged 
with  iron,  and  is  therefore  used  in  glass- 
making  ;  it  changes  the  iron  into  peroxide, 
and  becomes  itself  protoxide,  neither  of 
which  compounds  imparts  a  colour ;  but,  if 
added  in  excess,  it  produces  an  amber  co- 
lour. It  is  also  used  to  give  a  black  colonr 
to  earthenware.  Two  of  its  compounds 
with  oxygen  possess  acid  properties,  and 
are  termed  manganic  and  permanganic 
acids. 

BIAN'GEL-WUR'ZBL  (man(re^defect  ;and 
urtinel,  root:  (?er.), a  species  of  beet  much 
used  as  food  for  cattle,  and  valuable  from 
its  large  size  and  hardy  nature. 

MAN'GO,  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  the  Mangi 
/era  indiea  of  botanists,  nat.  ord.  Anacardi- 
acecB,  which  Is  a  native  of  the  Bast  Indies, 
but  now  grows  in  most  of  the  tropical  re- 
gions. It  is  allied  to  the  sumach,  attains 
the  height  of  SO  or  40  feet,  and  is  highly 
productive.  The  fruit  is  kidney- shaped,  of 
a  most  delicious  flavour,  and  contains  a  I 
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flattened  kernel  enveIoi>ecl  in  a  stringy  case. 
Store  than  elgUty  varieties  ot  mango  are 
culttrated. 

MANOOBTEEN',  tlie  Gareinia  Manoottana 
of  botanists,  nat.  ord.  CluaUutmt  a  tree 
which  grows  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The 
fruit  is  sometbiog  like  a  small  orange ;  it  is 
of  exquisite  flavour, and  particniarly  whole- 
some. The  tree  is  elegant  in  its  appearance, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen 
feet. 

MAN'GROVB,  a  tree  of  the  genus  KMzo- 
pJiora,  which  grows  in  tropical  countries 
along  the  borders  of  the  sea.  Its  brandies 
are  long,  bang  down  towards  the  earth, 
and,  when  thej  have  reached  it,  take  root 
and  produce  new  trunks.  In  this  manner, 
immense  and  almost  impenetrable  thickets 
are  formed,  which  are  filled  with  vast  num- 
bers of  crabs,  aquatic  birds,  mosqnitos,  ice 
The  seeds  are  remarkable  for  throwing  out 
roots,  which  vegetate  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees  while  yet  adhering  to  the  foot- 
stalk. The  soft  part  of  the  white  mangrove 
is  formed  into  ropes ;  the  wood  of  the  rod 
mangrove  is  compact  and  heavy. 

MAIflA  (mainomai,  1  rage :  Or.),  in  Me- 
dicine, a  delirium  unattended  by  fever,  in 
which  Judgment  and  memory  are  impaired, 
and  there  is  a  particular  dislike  to  restraint. 
It  is  either  melancholy  or  furious.  Melan- 
ekolv  mania  is  marked  by  dejection  of  spi- 
rits ;  furious  mania,  by  violence,  a  dislike 
to  Individuals,  and  a  repugnance  to  scenes 
before  agreeable.  An  excess  or  deficiency 
of  phosphorus  in  the  composition  of  the 
brain  has  been  shown  to  accompany  mad- 
tess  and  Idiocy. 

MANICH^'ANS,  in  Church  History,  a 
sect  of  heretics  in  the  third  century,  the 
followers  of  a  Peraian  named  Mauichsus, 
or  Manes,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Magi 
before  he  became  a  Christian.  He  attempted 
to  combine  the  principles  of  the  Magi  with 
Christianity,  and  gave  out  that  he  was  the 
Paraclete  whom  Christ  had  promised  to 
■end  to  his  disciples.  He  was  put  to  deatli 
by  a  king  of  Persia  as  a  perverter  of  the 
true  religion,  le.  that  of  the  Magi.  He 
taught  that  there  are  two  principles,  or 
gods,  coetenial  and  independent  uf  each 
other :  the  first  light,  the  author  of  all 
good  :  the  second,  darkneaat  the  author  of 
all  evil. 

MANIFESTO  (manifestutm  eat,  it  is  evi- 
dent:  Xa<.^from  words  with  which  the 
document  usually  commenced  in  former 
times),  in  Politics,  a  declaration  of  motives 
by  a  belligerent  state,  or  by  a  general 
having  full  powers,  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  public,  and  signed  by  the  sovereign, 
Ac,  who  sends  it. 

MA'NIOO,  or  MA'NIHOT,  the  Indian 
name  of  the  Jatropha  Manihot,  a  shrub  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Huphortiaeea. 
The  roots  eontain  a  nutritious  starch,  but 
combined  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  which, 
however,  is  easily  dissipated  hy  heat,  or  got 
rid  of  by  washing.  The  crude  flour  or  meal 
obtained  from  the  root  is  called  ea$sava. 
Tapioea  is  a  preparation  of  the  starch.  The 
plant  is  indigenous  in  tropical  America, 
md  cultivated  also  in  many  parts  of  Asia 


and  Africa.  It  grows  rapidly,  produces 
abundantly,  and  accommodates  itself  to  al- 
most any  kind  of  soil. 

MANIPULATION  (monus.  a  hand :  Lot.), 
a  word  signifying  work  done  with  the 
bands.  It  expresses,  in  pharmacy,  the  pre- 
paration of  drugs ;  in  chemistry,  the  prepa- 
ration of  substances  for  experiments:  and 
in  animal  magnetism,  the  motion  of  the 
hands,  by  which  the  operator  magnetizes 
those  on  whom  he  operates. 

MANIP'ULUS  (a  handful;  from  manuM, 
a  band  :  Lot.),  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  body 
of  infantry,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
men,  and  constituting  the  third  part  of  a 
cohort.  It  was  so  called  from  the  handful 
of  straw  which  was  used  originally  as  Its 

standard. Among  physicians,  the  terra 

manipulu$  signifies  a  handful  ot  herbs  or 
leaves,  or  so  much  as  a  man  ran  grasp  in 
his  hand  at  once ;  which  quantity  is  fre- 
quently denoted  by  the  abbreviation  M, 
orm. 

MAN'NA  (mano,  a  gift:  Svr.),  a  sweet 
juice  or  gum,  which  flows  from  many  trees 
and  plants  in  Syria,  and  also  in  Calabria, 
where  it  exudes  from  two  species  of  the 
ash.  Its  smell  is  strong,  and  its  taste  rather 
nauseously  sweet.  It  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing alcohol  by  fermentation,  is  dis- 
solved by  water,  and  affords  by  distillation 
water,  acid,  oil,  and  ammonia.  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  nuUeria  mediea^ 
and  forms  a  consideral>le  article  of  com- 
merce. A  principle  called  manntta,  a  com- 
bination of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
crystallizing  in  tufts  of  slender  colourless 
needles,  is  obtainable  from  manna. 

MANOM'ETBR.  or  M  AN'OBOOPB  imanoa, 
rare ;  and  tnetron,  a  measure,  or  $kopeo,  I 
examine :  Or.),  an  instrument  used  to  show 
or  measure  the  alterations  in  the  rarity  or 
density  of  the  air.  The  manometer  differs 
from  the  barometer  in  this,  that  the  latter 
only  serves  to  measure  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  of  the  column  of  air  over 
it;  but  the  former  indicates  the  density,  or 
rather  the  elastic  force  which  is  considered 
proportional  to  the  density. 

MAN'OR  {moMo,  I  abide :  Lot.),  a  district 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  baron. 
In  the  feudal  times,  a  grant  of  lands  from 
the  king  carried  with  it  a  power  of  making 
laws,  and  holding  a  court  of  justice  for  the 
dependants  of  the  territory.  The  baron 
might  parcel  out  new  manors,  and  these 
again  might  be  subdivided  Into  other  ma- 
nors.  To  put  an  end  to  this,  in  the  re*gn 
of  Edward  I.  it  was  enacted  tliat  buyers  of 
lands  should  hold  them  by  the  same  ser- 
vices, and  of  the  same  lord,  as  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  seller.  Hence  every  manor 
now  in  being  must  have  existed  at  least 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  union  of 
several  manors  underone  great  baron  or  lord 
paramount,  was  termed  an  honour.  There 
are  said  to  be  eighty  honours  in  England. 

MAN'SLAUGHTER,  in  Law,  the  unlaw- 
ful killing  a  man  without  malice,  cither 
expressed  or  implied.  It  differs  from  mur« 
der,  in  not  being  malicious  or  deliberate ; 
and  from  excusable  homicide.  In  being  don« 
in  some  unlawful  act.  Manslaughter  may 
be  either  voluntary  or  involuntary. 
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MANTELET  (J^.),  tn  Fortlflcatlon.a  kln(3 
of  moveable  parapet,  or  wooden  pentliouse, 
used  In  a  siege.  Mantelets  are  cased  with 
Iron,  and  set  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  drlren 
before  the  miners,  when  carrying  a  sap  or 
trench  towards  a  besieged  place,  to  protect 
them  from  the  enemy's  small  shot. 

MANTIS  (mantU,  a  diviner :  GrX  fn  En- 
tomology, a  genas  of  orthoptcrons  Insects, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  species,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  singularity  of  their  shape. 
The  chief  species  In  Europe  Is  the  ManUa 
relioiosa,  or  prayina  mantis,  so  called  be- 
cause when  sitting  It  holds  up  Its  two  fore- 
legs as  If  In  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  whence 
vulgar  superstition  has  held  It  as  a  sacred 
Insect ;  and  a  popular  notion  has  prevailed, 
that  a  child  or  a  traveller  who  loses  his 
way  will  be  safely  directed  by  observing  the 
quarter  to  which  the  animal  pointed,  when 
taken  into  the  hand.  The  mantis  is  of  a 
predaceotts  disposition,  living  on  smaller 
insects,  which  It  watches  for  with  great 
anxiety.  It  is  also  quarrelsome ;  and  when 
several  are  kept  with  others  of  its  own 
species  iu  a  state  of  captivity,  they  will  at- 
tack each  other  with  the  utmost  violence, 
till  all  but  one  are  destroyed. 

M  ANT'LING  (moMUau^  a  mantle :  Fr.\  in 
Heraldry,  that  appearance  of  flourishing, 
or  drapery,  that  is  represented  about  a  coat 
of  arms.  It  Is  supposed  originally  to  have 
been  the  representation  of  a  mantle,  or 
military  habit,  worn  by  the  cavaliers  over 
their  armour,  to  preserve  it  from  rust. 

MAN'CAL  EX'BROISE  {maniuau,  be- 
longing to  the  hand :  Lai.)t  In  the  Military 
art,  the  exercise  by  which  soldiers  are 
taught  the  use  of  their  muskets  and  other 
arms. 

MAN'UFAOTURE  (manttf,  a  hand ;  and 
factwrat  a  making :  LccL),  the  operation  of 
reducing  raw  materials  of  any  kind  Into  a 
form  suitable  for  use,  either  by  the  hand 
or  by  machinery.  Also  any  commodity  made 
by  the  hand,  cr  anything  formed  from  the 
raw  materials  or  natural  productions  of  a 
country,  as  cloths  from  wool,  and  cotton 
or  silk  goods  from  cotton  and  silk,  4kc 
Manufactures  cannot  thrive  except  where 
there  is  security  for  property,  and  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  Interference  on  the 
part  of  the  government  in  the  way  of  undue 
protection  or  vexatious  restrictions.  An 
abundant  supply  of  the  raw  material  Is  a 
great  advantage  to  manufacture,  particu- 
larly where  it  is  of  a  bulky  and  ponderous 
nature.  We  should  never  have  been  distin- 
guished for  our  manufactures  In  metals, 
unless  we  had  possessed  not  only  these,  but 
an  abundant  supply  of  coal  also.  The  fa- 
vourable situation  of  a  country  and  Its  cli- 
mate have  a  great  Influence  on  its  success 
In  manufactures :  when  the  heat  or  the  cold 
is  too  great,  men  lose  much  of  their  energy. 

MANUMIS'BION  (manumlssfo,  from  mor 
numiUOt  I  let  go  from  the  band:  Lat.\ 
among  the  Bomans,  the  solemn  ceremony 
by  which  a  slave  was  emancipated,  or  libe- 
rated from  personal  bondage. 

MANU'RB  imanoBuorer,  to  work  with  the 
hand  :  Ft.;  and  hence  to  enrich  the  land), 
any  substance,  whether  vegetable,  animal, 
or  mineral,  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  to  ae* 


celerate  vegetation,  and  increase  the  pro- 
duce of  crops ;  as  the  contents  of  stables 
and  farm-yards,  marl,  ashes,  lime,  flsh,  salt, 
&0.  It  Is  intended  to  supply  some  element 
of  vegetables  which  is  wanting  in  the  soil. 

MAN'USORIPTS  {jnanu  scHptttm,  written 
with  the  hand :  £a(.),  writings  of  any  kind, 
on  paper,  parchment,  or  any  other  material. 
The  study  of  ancient  modes  of  writing  Is 
styled  PtUaogrophy  <palaU>$,  old,  ffraphs, 
writing:  Or,).  There  are  many  modes  by 
which  antiquarians  are  enabled  to  discover 
the  probable  date  of  a  manuscript;  and 
there  are  many  manuscripts  which  have  at 
the  end  a  statement  when  and  by  whom 
they  were  written,  though  this  is  not 
always  to  be  relied  on.  Since  we  have  had 
the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts  found  at 
Hercnlaneum,  we  can  decide  with  cer- 
tainty that  none  of  our  manuscripts  are 
older  than  the  Christian  era.  It  was  the 
custom,  in  the  middle  ages,  wholly  to 
obliterate  and  erase  writings  on  parchment, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  on  the  m»- 
terials  anew.  These  rewritten  manuscripts 
were  called  eodieea  rewrijM,  nuL  and  pa- 
Umpgutt  [which  seel  The  costliness  of 
writing  materials  gave  rise  also  to  abund- 
ant abbreviation.  The  Invention  of  printing 
put  an  end  to  the  destruction  of  manu- 
scripts, but  not  to  the  use  of  abbreviation, 
which  continued  long  after,  being  common 
In  Oreek  until  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
Latin  manuscripts  prior  to  the  age  of  Char- 
lemagne (A.D.  800)  are  considered  ancient. 
The  Ulvmination  of  manuscripts  was  com- 
mon among  the  Romans,  and  flourished  In 
these  countries  from  the  6th  to  the  loth 
century.  An  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce it  again,  at  the  revival  of  the  arts, 
but  the  effort  was  unsuccessful.  Some  of 
the  portraits  and  other  paintings  in  illumi- 
nated manuscripts  of  great  antiquity  are 
very  beautiful. 

MAP  (mappa:  Lot),  a  delineation  of  a 
country,  according  to  a  scale,  in  which  the 
proportion,  shape,  and  position  of  places 
are  exactly  preserved.  The  top  is  usually 
the  north,  the  right  hand  the  east,  the  left 
hand  the  west,  and  the  bottom  the  south. 
When  the  cardinal  points  are  otherwise  ar- 
ranged, Kfieur^io-tta  points  to  the  north.  A 
terrestrial  map  is  either  geographie,  that  is, 
relates  to  land,  or  hydrographie,  that  Is,  re- 
lates to  the  sea— in  which  case  it  is  usually 
called  a  chart  A  map  representing  a  small 
extent  of  country  is  called  a  topoffraphieai 
map.  In  maps  three  things  are  essentially 
requisite.  I.  Al  1  places  must  have  the  same 
situation  and  distance  from  Its  great  circles, 
as  on  the  globe,  that  their  parallels.  longl« 
tudes,  &&,  may  be  distinctly  seen.  1.  Their 
magnitudes  must  be  proportional  to  their 
real  magnitudes  on  the  globe,  a.  All  places 
must  have  the  same  situation,  bearing,  and 
distance,  as  on  the  earth  itself.  The  de- 
grees of  longitude  are  numbered  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  the  degrees  of  latitude  on  the 
right  and  left  sides. 

MA'PLB,  the  name  of  several  trees  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Acer.  The  common 
maple  is  Acer  eampettre  .*  the  sycamore  is 
Acer  paeudoplatamu.  The  Acer  taeeharir' 
num,  or  sugar-maple,  in  North  America,  Is 
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one  of  the  most  remarkable  ipecloa.  By 
tapping  thlB  tree  early  in  the  spring,  the 
Americans  procure  a  large  quantity  of 
sagar ;  one  of  an  ordinary  size  yielding  in 
a  good  season  from  twenty  to  thirty  gallons 
of  sap.  It  is  this  tree  tbat  yields  the  orna- 
mental wood  known  as  bird's  eye  or  mottled 
mapla  The  wood  of  the  common  European 
maple  is  much  used  by  turners ;  and  on  ao- 
oonnt  of  its  lightness  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  musical  Instruments,  partlcu- 
larbr  for  Tlollns. 

MAR'ABOUT  OBANB.  the  LeptoptHoa 
ilaraibcnot  omithologlsts,ln habits  Senegal, 
in  Africa.  The  head  and  neck  are  nearly 
naked,  and  there  is  an  external  pouch  In 
ft^nt  of  the  neck.  The  beautiful  marabout 
plumes  are  obtained  from  this  bird. 

MARANATH'A  (Syr.),  amongst  the  Jews, 
was  a  form  of  threatening,  cursing,  or  ana- 
thematising, and  was  looked  upon  as  the 
most  severe  denunciation  they  had.  The 
word  is  said  to  signify  th«  Lord  wiU-come; 
that  is,  to  take  rengeauoe. 

MARANrrA,  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  MararUaeetB,  The  species  are 
l)erennlal8,and'amongthem  is  thelfarattta 
arvMdmaceat  or  Indian  arrow-root,  the  root 
of  which  contains  the  starch  known  by  this 
name. 

MARASIIUS  (marainot  I  make  to  waste 
away  :  OrOt  in  Medicine,  an  atrophy  or  con- 
sumption ;  a  wasting  of  flesh  without  fever 
or  apparent  disease. 

MAR'BLB  (marbre:  JPY.)^  In  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  the  several  varieties  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  which  have  more  or  less  of  a 
granular  and  crystalline  texture,  and  capa- 
le  of  taking  a  polish. In  Sculpture, 

several  compact  or  granular  kinds  of  stone, 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  The  Pentelie 
and  Parian  were  tlie  wliUo  marbles  most 
valued  by  the  ancients.  The  marble  of 
Luna,  in  Etrurla,  was  whiter  than  even  the 
Parian.  The  quarries  of  Carrara,  In  Italy, 
almost  supply  the  world  with  white  marble. 

MAR'OASITB,  in  Mineralogy,  white  iron 
pyrites ;  a  sulphuret  of  iron. 

MARCH  (MartUu,  literally  belonging  to 
Mixr$,  the  god  of  war :  JmL\  the  third  month 
of  the  year,  according  to  the  calendar  of 
Numa  and  Julius  Cesar ;  but  in  the  calen- 
dar of  Romulus  it  stood  first,  as  It  did 
among  ourselves  until  the  change  in  tbe 
style  in  1752.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  named 
by  Romulus,  in  honour  of  his  supposed 

father  Mars. March,  In  Mllltsrr  affairs, 

the  movement  of  a  body  of  troops  from  one 
place  to  another;  or  the  measured  and 
regular  pace  of  a  soldier,  according  to  a 
certain  form  and  time.-" — In  Music,  any 
piece  adapted  to  a  soldier's  march. 

MAR'CHBS  (meare,  a  border  or  limit: 
8ax.\  borders  or  confines,  partlrsularly  the 
boundaries  between  England  and  Wales, 
and  between  England  and  Scotland.  The 
ofllce  of  the  *  lords-marchers '  was  origi- 
nally to  guard  the  frontiers.  Several  titles 
of  honour,  in  this  and  other  countries,  are 
derived  from  their  original  possessors  hav- 
ing been  appointed  governors  of  marehea  or 
(rontlers. 

MAROO'SIAKS,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
second  century,  so  called  from  their  leader 


Marcus,  who  represented  the  Deity  as  con< 
sisting  not  of  a  trinity  but  a  qnarternlty, 
vis.,  the  Ineffable,  Silence,  the  Father,  and 
Truth. 

MAR'GARATB  (next).  In  Chemistry,  a 
compound  of  margarlo  add  with  a  base. 

MARGAR'IC  A'CID  {margaritia,  a  peari  : 
Ot.\  in  Chemistry,  one  of  the  solid  proxi- 
mate prlnoiples  of  fats.  It  has  a  pearly 
lustre,  is  insoluble  In  water,  but  dissolves 
In  hot  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  from  It  by 
cooling.  It  resembles  steario  acid,  but  is 
more  fusible,  melting  at  140o  Fahr. 

MARGRA'VIATE  (mark,  a  frontier;  and 
vraf,  a  count  t  Ger.),  the  territory  or  juris- 
diction of  a  margravet  who  was  originally 
a  lord  or  keeper  of  the  marches  or  borders. 
It  Is  now  a  title  of  nobility  In  Germany,  Ac. 

MAR'IGOLD,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Oulen- 
dtUOt  bearing  a  yellow  fiower.  There  are 
also  several  plants  of  other  genera  bearing 
this  name ;  as  the  African  marigold,  of  the 
genus  Ta(7«te«;  corn  marigold,  of  the  genus 
Chrytanthemum ;  marsh  marigold,  of  the 
genus  Caltka,  &c. 

MARI'Nfi  (marintu:  Lot),  pertaining  to 
the  sea ;  as  marine  productions,  &a  Also 
a  general  name  for  the  navy  of  a  kingdom 
or  state ;  comprehending  likewise  all  that 
relates  to  naval  affairs,  as  the  building, 
rigging,  arming  equipping,  navigating,  and 
employing  ships. 

MARI'NBS  (same  dtriv.),  soldiers  raised 
for  naval  service,  and  trained  to  fight  )M)th 
on  shipboard  and  on  land.  They  are  clothed 
and  armed  In  the  same  way  as  Infantry  of 
the  line.  No  commissions  in  tlie  corps  are 
obtained  by  purchase,  and  the  officers  rise 
by  seniority,  the  highest  grade  being  colo- 
nel-commandant. They  are  commanded  by 
a  lieutenant-gnneral  and  a  major-general, 
who  are  naval  officers,  holding  these  addi- 
tional titles. 

MA'RIOTTB'SLAW,  in  Pneumatics,  the 
law  discovered  by  Boyle,  but  commonly 
attributed  to  Marlotte,  that, '  the  elasticity 
or  pressure  of  gases  is  directly  proportional 
to  their  density,  and  therefore  inversely 
proportional  to  the  space  they  occupy.' 

MARK,  St.,  tub  Gospxl  of,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  the  second  In 
order.  It  is  said  that  St.  Mark  wrote  his 
gospel  at  Rome,  whither  he  accompanied  St. 
Peter,  in  the  year  of  Christ  44.  Tertullian, 
and  others,  pretend  that  St.  Mark  was  no 
more  than  an  amanuensis  to  St.  Peter, 
who  dictated  this  gospel  to  him ;  others 
assert  that  he  wrote  it  after  St.  Peter's 
death.  Nor  are  the  learned  less  divided  as 
to  the  language  in  which  it  was  written  : 
some  affirming  it  to  have  been  Greek,  ana 
others  Latin.  It  however  seems  plainly 
Intended  for  Clirlsttan  converts  from  pa- 
ganism, and  Is  distinguished  from  the  other 
evangelical  writings  by  Its  brevity,  passing 
over  much  that  relates  to  the  character  of 
Christ  as  Messiah. — Mask,  a  money  of 
account,  or  a  coin.  Tbe  English  mark  Is 
two-thirds  of  a  pound  sterling,  or  18«.  4d. 
The  Hamburg  mark  is  Is.  Ad. 

MARL  (mergel :  Oer.),  a  species  of  caloa* 
reous  earth,  being  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  clay,  used  In  agriculture  for 
enriching  barren  land.    When  it  consists 
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chlcOy  of  lime.  It  sets  like  that  substance : 
wben  its  principal  ingredient  is  alainina  or 
clay,  It  acts  partly  as  iime,  but  chiefly  by 
altering  the  texture  of  the  soiL  Ail  sandy 
soils  are  Improred  by  it.  All  solid  marls 
crumble  by  exposure  to  the  atmosi^iere, 
usually  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Beds  of 
marl  frequently  contain  organic  remains. 

MAR'LINBS  (marling :  Belg.\  a  sea  term 
for  lines  of  untwisted  hemp,  well  tarred, 
to  keep  the  ends  of  the  ropes,  &c.,  from 

unravelling. Mablivb-spikk,  a    small 

iron  spike,  used  to  ojwn  a  rope  when  a  sail 
Is  to  be  sewed  to  it,  Ac 

MAR'MALADB  iFr. ;  from  marmeUt^  a 
quince :  Portug.),  tbe  pulp  of  quinces  boiled 
into  a  consistence  with  sugar:  or  a  confec- 
tion of  plums,  apricots,  quinces,  and  other 
fruits,  boiled  with  sugar. 

MAR'MOSBTS,  a  family  of  small  monkeys 
peculiar  to  tropical  America.  In  their  man- 
ner of  climbing  they  are  more  like  squirrels 
than  monkeys.  ['  The  nails,  except  those  of 
the  hind  thumbs,  are  long  and  claw-shaped, 
like  those  of  squirrels,  and  the  thumbs  of 
tbe  fore  extremities  are  not  opposable  te  the 
other  fingers.  They  have  two  molar  teeth 
less  In  each  jaw  than  the  Oebida,  the  other 
family  of  American  monkeys.  The  body  is 
long  and  slender,  clothed  with  soft  hairs ; 
and  the  tall,  which  is  nearly  twice  the 
length  of  the  trunk,  is  not  prehensile.*— H. 
W.  Batxb.3  The  countenance  is  mobile,  ex- 
pressive, and  intelligent.  In  captivity  the 
eyes  are  full  of  curiosity  and  mistrust,  and 
observe  every  movement  of  those  near 
tbem.  They  are  fed  iMtb  on  fruits  and  in- 
sects. In  some  species  the  fur  is  marked 
with  bars;  others  carry  manes.  The 
marmosets  are  great  favourites  with  the 
ladles  of  BraziL  Of  one,  a  timid  sensitive 
thing,  seven  inches  long,  we  are  told  that 
Its  owner  constantly  carried  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  fed  it  from  her  mouth.  Al- 
though it  allowed  its  mistress  to  fondle  it 
freely.  It  shrank  back  nervously  on  the 
approach  of  a  stranger,  the  whole  body 
trembling  with  fear,  whilst  through  chat- 
tering teeth  It  uttered  its  twittering  notes 
of  alarm. 

M ABIIOT  imarmotte :  Fr.),  the  Arctomy$ 
alpimu  of  Eoologists,  a  rodent  animal, 
about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  Inhabiting  the 
higher  region  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
When  these  animnls  (which  live  in  socie- 
ties) are  eating,  they  post  a  sentinel,  who 
gives  a  shrill  whistle  on  the  approach  of 
any  danger,  and  they  all  retire  Into  their 
burrows,  whicli  are  well  lined  with  moss 
and  hay.  In  these  retreats  they  remain,  in 
a  torpid  state,  from  the  autumn  till  April. 
The  prairie  dog  of  North  America  belongs 
to  the  same  genus. 

MA'RONITES,  a  sect  of  Christians  dwell- 
ing In  the  neighbourhood  of  MountLebanon, 
and  so  called  from  Maro,  their  first  bishop, 
in  the  seventh  century.  They  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  Honothelctism  (that  al- 
though there  were  two  natures,  there  was 
but  one  will  in  Christ),  but  they  became 
reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Tiiey  are  nominally  under 
the  Pope's  supremacy,  but  the  priests 
•leet  their  own  spiritual  chiefs,  and  they  are 


at  liberty  to  marry.  There  Is  a  eollege  at 
Rome  for  the  gratuitous  edueatlan  of  young 
Marouttes. 

MAROONS  (hog-hunters :  Span.  Amer.), 
the  name  given  to  revolted  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  some  parts  of  Bouth 
America.  In  many  cases,  by  taking  to  tbe 
forests  and  mountains,  they  have  rendered 
themselves  formidable  to  the  colonies,  and 
sustained  a  long  and  brave  resistance 
against  the  white  population. 

MARQUB,  LETTER  OF,  a  power  granted 
by  a  state  to  its  sul^ects,  to  make  reprisals 
on  the  subjects  of  a  state  with  which  it  Is 
at  war. 

MAR'QUIS,or  MAR'QUESS  (mark,  a  fron- 
tier :  0er.),a  title  of  honour,  next  it)  dignity 
to  that  of  duke,  first  given  to  those  who 
eominanded  the  marches,  or  borders  and 
frontiers  of  a  kingdom.  Marquises  were 
not  known  in  Sngbmd  till  Richard  II.,  In 
the  year  1387,  created  Robert  De  Yere  mar- 
quis of  Dublin.  The  wife  of  a  marquis  is 
styled  a  marchioMU.  The  marquis's  co- 
ronet Is  a  circle  of  gold  set  round  with 
four  strawberry  leaves,  alternating  with  as 
many  pearls  on  pyramidal  points  of  equai 
height. 

MAR'RIAGB  (mariage:  FrX  With  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  East  tbe 
bride  was  obtained  by  presents  made,  or 
services  rendered,  to  her  parents ;  and  to 
this  day  the  same  practice  prevails  among 
the  Circassians  and  the  poorer  Turks  and 
Chinese.  Both  men  and  women,  among  tbe 
Athenians,  eut  ofT  their  hair  before  mar- 
riage, and  consecrated  it  to  some  god  or  god- 
dess, under  whose  protection  tbey  had  more 
immedUtely  placed  themselves;  and  all 
virgins,  before  they  eould  enter  upon  that 
state,  were  consecrated  to  Diana.  Previous 
to  the  actual  marriage  of  the  parties  con- 
tracted, sacrifices  were  offered  up,  and  the 
gall  of  the  victim  was  always  thrown  be- 
hind the  altar,  intimating  that  anger  and 
malice  should  have  no  admission.  Amonc 
the  Romans  there  was  no  particalar  age 
determined  for  marriage,  but  all  espousata 
were  to  be  consummated  by  tbe  uuptlali 
within  two  years.  The  man  always,  at  the 
time  of  entering  into  contract,  sent  a  pUIn 
Iron  ring  to  the  woman  as  a  pledge  of  affee* 
tlon. — Law  of  MAaniAoa.  Parties  may, 
as  tbey  please,  be  married  either  by  tbe 
superintendent-registrar  or  In  a  place  o< 
worship  licensed  for  the  purpose.  They 
may  be  married  after  the  publication  of 
banns,  or  without  them  by  special  or  ordi- 
nary license,  or  by  the  superlntendeni- 
reglstrai's  certificate  with  or  without 
license.  If  the  marriage  is  solemnized  at 
the  office  of  the  superintendent-registrar  it 
must  take  place  in  his  presence  and  that  of 
some  registrir  of  the  district,  and  two 
other  witnesses,  with  open  doors,  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve  In  the  fore- 
noon. Marriages  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
are  valid  If  made  in  the  form  required  in 
those  countries.  Msrriages  are  void  if 
contracted  within  the  prohibited  degreea, 
or  where  there  is  a  prior  existing  marriage, 
and  in  casos  of  lunacy  or  incapacity.  It  la 
dissolved  by  the  divorce  court  on  proof  uC 
adultery.    [See   Aoui/rBaT.]   Bigamy    or 
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polygamy  Is  a  folonloas  offence.  A  wife 
oommltting  any  felony,  except  murder  or 
manslanghter,  in  company  with  her  hus- 
band, la  not  responsible  fur  it ;  but  she  Is, 
in  such  clrenmstances,  indictable  for  high 
treason.  In  neither  civil  nor  criminal 
oases,  with  the  exception  of  treason,  are 
husband  and  wife  allowed,  in  ordinary  cir- 
eumstances,  to  give  evidence  against  each 
other.  Should  the  husband  die  intestate, 
the  wife  Is  entitled  to  half  his  personal  pro- 
perty if  there  is  no  issue ;  if  there  is,  to  one- 
third.  The  husband  Is  liable  for  all  debts 
coDtracted  by  the  wife  before  marriage, 
except  those  inourred  during  a  former 
marriage;  bat  his  responsibility  is  ended 
by  his  or  her  death.  He  is  not  liable  for 
debts  Incurred  by  her  during  marriage,  un- 
less they  are  oontraoted  with  his  consent, 
either  expressed  or  implied.  He  la  not 
liable  for  his  wife's  debts,  even  for  neces- 
saries, if  he  torn  her  away  for  adultery,  if 
she  abandon  him,  or  If  they  separate  by  mu- 
tual agreement.  The  will  of  a  bachelor,  or 
a  widower  not  having  children,  is  revoked 
by  subsequent  marriage  and  birth  of  issue. 
The  warrant  of  attorney,  given  to  an  un- 
married woman,  is  revoked  by  her  mai^ 
riage ;  also  her  will. 

MARS  (in  Mythology,  the  god  of  war),  in 
Astronomy,  one  of  the  superior  planets, 
moving  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  between 
those  of  the  earth  and  Jupiter.  His  mean 
distance  from  the  sun  is  about  .143,000,000 
miles.  He  performs  his  mean  sidereal  re- 
volution in  very  nearly  687  days.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  his  orbit  was  in- 
clined to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  v>  51'  6". 
His  diameter  Is  about  4100  miles.  He  re- 
volves on  his  axis  in  84h.  Sim.  218.  The 
outlines  of  continents  and  seas  may  be  dis- 
tinctly discerned  on  his  surface.  His 
reddish  colour  is  most  probably  due  to  an 
ochreous  soil,  and  his  seas,  by  contrast,  ap- 
pear green,  [dee  Coloubs,  Accidkstal.] 
His  poles  seem  very  white,  no  doubt  from 
snow,  as  the  whiteness  is  greatest  after  the 
long  polar  winter,  and  it  disappears  after 
long  exposure  to  the  sun. 

MARSH  CmarSeage:  Fr.),  a  tract  of  low 
land,  usually  or  occasionally  covered  with 
water;  or  very  wet  and  miry,  and  over- 
grown with  coarse  grass  and  sedges.  Land 
oceaslonally  overflowed  by  the  tides  is 
called  a  salt  marth. 

MARSH-MAL'LOW.    [^ce  AlthjBAJ 

MAR'SHAL  {mariohalt  PrX  in  its  pri- 
mary signiflcation,  means  an  oRlcer  who  has 
tlie  charge  of  horses ;  but  it  is  now  applied 
to  offloers  who  have  very  different- employ- 
ments.  Marshaii    of    thb    Qubkn'b 

Bbnoh,  an  offloer  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
prison  formerly  in  Southwark;  but  his 
office  has  been  abolished,  that  of  Keeper  of 
Uu  Qu«m*$  PrUon  having  been  sul»stituted 

for  It. BAnL-MARSHAL,  the  eighth  officer 

of  state ;  an  honorary  title,  and  personal 
until  made  hereditary  by  Charles  IL  in  the 
family  of  Howard.    He  is  at  the  head  of  the 

college  of  Heralds. PiBUO-MABaiiAii.  a 

military  offlcer  of  the  highest  rank. In 

the  United  States  of  America,  a  warsAol  is 
A  civil  offloer,  appointed  toy  the  president 
xiid  senate,  in  each  )adiciiU  diatrlct ;  an- 


swering to  the  sheriff  of  a  county  in  Eng- 
land.  ^Mabshal  of  Prakob.  the  highest 

military  rank  in  the  French  army.  It  first 
appears  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus :  it 
eeased  after  the  deposition  of  Louis  ZVI., 
and  was  revived  by  Ifapoleon. 

MAR'SHALLING  (last),  In  Heraldry,  the 
arranging  of  several  coats  of  arms  belong- 
ing to  distinct  families  In  one  escutcheon 
or  shield,  together  with  their  ornaments. 

MAR'SHALSBA(fnarlcftauM#0;  JV.),  for- 
merly a  prison  In  Southwark.  The  Queen's 
Bench,  Fleet,  and  Marshalsea  prisons,  used 
for  the  confinement  of  debtors  and  erlml- 
nals,  by  authority  of  the  superior  courts 
at  Westminster,  the  High  0>urt  of  Admi- 
ralty, Ac  are  now  consolidated  Into  one. 

BLabsralbba.  a  court  Instituted    to 

hear  causes  between  the  kind's  household 
and  others,  and  having  Jurisdiction  twelve 
miles  round  Whitehall ;  but  now  abolished. 

MARSU'PIALS  (taorsttpion,  a  purse: 
Or.)t  an  order  of  mammals,  including  the 
Kakgaroob  of  Australia  and  the  Opob- 
BUVB  of  America.  They  must  be  placed 
near  the  base  of  the  mammalian  scale,  and 
show  In  their  structure  various  points  of 
connection  with  reptiles.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  parts  of  their  structure  Is  the 
possession  of  an  external  pouch,  which 
serves  as  a  lodgment  for  the  young,  that  are 
always  prematurely  bom.  They  vary  greatly 
in  their  habits  and  food. 

MARTBL'LO  TOW'BRS,  a  number  of 
towers  erected  along  different  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  a 
defence  against  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Prance  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  They  are 
circular,  with  very  thick  walls,  and  bomb- 
proof roofs.  One  traversing  gun  was 
mounted  on  each.  In  working  which  the 
men  were  protected  by  a  lofty  parapet. 
They  derived  their  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  Italians,  in  past  ages,  built  towers  on 
their  coasts,  where  they  gave  warning  of 
the  approach  of  pirates  by  striking  a  bell 
with  a  hammer,  whence  such  towers  were 
styled  Torri  ds  MartsUo.  They  have  fcxr 
some  time  served  as  stations  for  the  use  of 
the  coast-bloekade  force. 

MARTBK  imartes:  Lot),  the  MarUa 
FoinOt  an  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe ;  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  beasts  of  prey  which 
are  found  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  a  small 
head,  an  agile  body,  and  lively  eyea.  These 
animals  are  very  destructive  to  poultry, 
eggs,  &c ;  they  also  feed  on  rats,  mice, 
moles,  and  sometimes  on  grain.  The  pine 
marten  {Jlartss  aJbiettan)  inhabits  the  woods 
of  North  America  and  Burope,  and  is  mudi 
esteemed  for  its  fur.  which  Is  used  for 
trimmings.  About  100,000  skins  of  this 
animal  are  said  to  be  annually  collected  in 
the  fur  countries. 

MARTIN.   [See  HinuSDO.] 

MARTINBTS  {Fr,),  in  a  ship,  small  lines 
fastened  to  the  leech  of  a  sail,  reeved 
through  a  block  on  the  topmaat  head,  aqd 
coming  down  by  the  mast  to  the  deck. 
Their  use  is  to  bring  the  leech  of  the  sail 
close  to  the  yard  for  the  purpose  of  being 
furiedL-'oIn  Military  language,  a  ntartimet 
signifies  a  strict  disciplinarian. 

MARTINGALB  {FrO,  in  the  mao6ge,A 
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thong  of  leather  faatened  at  one  end  of  the 
girths  nnder  the  belly  of  the  horse,  and  at 
the  other  end  to  the  musrol,  passing  be- 
tween the  fore  legs :  it  is  Intended  to  keep 

him  from  rearing. Also,  a  sea  term  for  a 

rope  extending  from  the  jib-boom  to  the 
end  of  the  bnmpkln. 

MARTOiBTS,  In  Heraldry,  little  birds, 
like  swallows,  but  with  short  tofts  of  fesr 
thers  Instead  of  legs.  It  is  the  dUIerence 
or  distinction  of  a  fourth  son. 

MARTYB  inarUlt,  literally  a  witness : 
OT.)t  Any  Innoeent  person  who  suffers  death 
in  defence  of  a  cause  rather  than  abandon 
it.  In  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  it  is 
one  who  lays  down  his  life  for  the  Gospel, 
or  snfflers  death  for  the  sake  of  his  religion. 
Tbose  who  boldly  asserted  their  belief,  but 
were  not  Tislted  with  the  extreme  punish- 
ment of  death,  were  termed  eon/euora. 

MABTTROI/OGT  (marMU, a  martyr;  and 
togost  a  description :  €hr.\  a  catalogue  or 
list  of  martyrs,  including  the  history  of 
their  lives  and  sufferings.  Many  of  the 
ancient  martyrologies,  like  those  used  at 
present  in  conventual  establishments,  were 
filled  with  Actions. 

MABirEL  of  PERU,  the  popular  name  of 
a  Mexican  plan^  the  JiirabUia  dichotoma  of 
botanists,  naL  ord.  NyctoffinaeetB.  It  has 
handsome  flowers  which  show  a  great  ten- 
dency to  sport  as  to  colour. 

M  A'BONBT  (mofonneHs  :  ^.),  that  branch 
of  the  building  art  which  consists  in  hew- 
ing or  squaring  stones,  Ac.,  and  in  properly 
laying  them.  Several  kinds  of  masonry 
were  In  'use  among  the  ancients :— the  ra- 
tieuUUum  (reUt  a  net:  Xot),  arranged  in 
diagonal  courses  like  the  meshes  of  a  net ; 
the  ineertum  iineerUu,  Irregular),  In  which 
the  stones  of  the  same  course  were  not  re- 

J[ulred  to  be  of  the  same  height,  nor  the 
oints,  though  flat,  perpendicular;  the 
Uodomua  (iso«,  equal ;  and  domo$,  a  collec- 
tion of  building  materials ;  Gr.),  in  whidi 
the  courses  were  equal  in  height ;  the  pseur 
dtsodcmu*  (p$eudls,  false:  &r.),  in  which 
the  courses  were  of  unequal  height;  the 
empleetum  (emplekOt  I  interweave :  €hr.).  In 
which  the  faces  were  wrought,  the  centre 
betaig  flUed  up  with  rubble ;  dUUonl  {tUa^ 
through ;  and  teino,  I  stretch :  Or.),  or  bond 
stones,  being  used  by  the  Greeks  with  this 
kind  of  work.  It  is  highly  important,  in 
every  kind  of  masonry,  that  the  vertical 
joint  of  one  course  should  not  fall  on  or  very 
near  that  of  the  course  under  it. 

MA'SONS  imofons:  Fr.),  or  Fbkb  avd 
AocntPTKD  Mabovs,  a  term  I4>plled  to  a 
fraternity  of  great  antiquity,  and  so  called 
probably  because  the  flrat  founders  of  it 
were  persons  of  that  occupation.  It  is  ge- 
nerally understood  that  they  are  bound  by 
m  oath  of  secreey  not  to  reveal  anything 
that  passes  within  the  society,  and  the 
members  throughout  the  world  are  known 
to  each  other  by  certain  secret  signs.  It 
proiEesses  to  be  founded  on  the  practice  of 
social  and  moral  virtue,  and  Inculcates 
'brothtrly  love,  relief  and  truth.'   [See 

HA6QDB,a  theatrical  drama,  or  gorgeous 
histrionic  spectacle,  much  admired  at  the 
courts  of  princes  during  the  16th  and  17th 


centuries.  According  to  Holinshed's  Chro- 
nicle, the  first  masque  performed  In  Bug* 
land  was  at  Greenwich,  in  151S.  Shakspeare^ 
as  well  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  have 
frequently  introduced  masques  Into  their 
plays.  James  L  carried  the  glory  of  the 
masque  to  Ita  height.  It  had  before  con- 
sisted of  music,  dancing,  gaming,  a  ban- 
quet, and  a  display  of  grotesque  personages 
and  ffentastle  dresses ;  but  it  now  assumed 
a  higher  character. In  Architecture,  cer- 
tain pieces  of  sculpture  representing  hi- 
deous forms,  which  serve  to  fill  up  vacant 
spaces. 

MASQUEBAa)E  {nuutherata:  Ital.\  an 
exhibition.  In  which  persons  i«e«ing  masks 
meet  together  and  represent  different  cha- 
racters. 

MASS,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  prayers 
and  ceremonies  used  at  the  celebration  of 
the  euetiarlst ;  or.  In  other  words,  at  the 
supposed  consecrating  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and 
offering  them,  so  transubstantiated,  as  an 
exi^tory  sacrlflce  for  the  living  and  the 
dead.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  words 
'  tie,  micsa  est  eonelo'  (go,  the  assembly  is 
dismissed :  XoZ.),  of  which  the  words  *  tts, 
wiaaa  est'  are  still  retained,  being  pro- 
nounced at  its  close.  It  was  arranged  in 
its  present  form  by  Gregory  L,  in  the  0th 
century.  Low  mosses  are  those  in  which 
only  one  person  officiates.  In  M(fh  masses, 
the  offleiating  priest  is  ssslsted  by  the  dea- 
con, subdeacon,  Ac.;  the  ceremonies  are 
more  numerous,  and  It  is  accompanied  with 
music.  The  masses  of  the  reli^ous  orden 
usually  differ  more  or  less  from  those  of 
the  secular  clergy.  Masses  said  In  certain 
phuxM,  or  by  certain  persons,  have  indul- 
geneea  attached  to  them  by  grant  from  the 
pope,  and  are  therefore  deemed  more  efll-  j 
caclous;  they  are  applicable,  generally  ' 
speaking,  to  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  , 

Mam  (mosss.*  Oer.),  the  quantity   of 

matter  In  any  body ;  its  amount  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  volume  into  the  density. 
The  mass  multiplied  by  the  constant  force 

of  gravity  constitutes  wei{fhL In  the  Fine 

Arts,  a  large  quantity  of  light  or  shade. 

MAS8BTBB  (jmauHirt  from  nuuaonuA, 
I  chew :  fl>r.),  a  short  thick  muscle,  which 
raises  the  lower  jaw,  and  aids  in  moving  it 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  the  act  of 
chewing. 

MAflnsiOOT,  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead.  It 
is  prepared  by  calcination  of  white  lead, 
the  carbonate  of  the  metal ;  by  further  cal- 
cination, It  becomes  mMnmt  or  red  lead. 

MAS'SIV^B  Cnuutif:  Fr.\  in  Mineralogy, 
having  a  crystalline  structure,  but  not  a 

regular  form. Among  builders,  an  ept- 

thet  given  to  whatever  is  particubirly  hemTj 
and  solid :  thus  a  massive  eolumn  is  one  too 
short  and  thick  for  the  order  whose  capital 
it  beara,  fta 

MA8SCKRA,  or  MABCVRA  (tradition: 
J7eb.),  a  critical  work  amongst  the  Jews, 
containing  remarks  on  the  verses,  words, 
lettera,  and  vowel-points  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bibl^  The  Jewish  Rabbia  or 
doctora  who  drew  it  up  were  called  Momso- 
rites.  Before  their  time,  the  eacred  book« 
had  no  breaks  or  divisions  into  chapters  or 
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yeraet:  and  Ib  eonseqnenoe  of  the  errors 
wtalch  iiad  crept  in  during  tbe  Babylonish 
nptlvity,  It  was  found  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain and  fit  tbe  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
text;  which  they  did,  and  also  divided  the 
canonical  books  into  twenty-two,  and  these 
twenty-two  books  into  chapters,  and  the 
enapters  into  verses. 

HAST  (0er.),  a  long,  upright  piece  of 
timber,  raised  from  the  keel,  through  the 
deck  of  a  vessel,  to  which  the  yards,  sails, 
Ac,  are  Oxed ;  the  whole  being  supported 
by  an  ingenious  combination  of  ropes, 
adapted  to  bo  used  as  a  means  of  ascent  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  sails.  The 
mainmast  is  the  largest  mast  in  the  sliip, 
and  in  large  ships  is  divided  into  lower, 
top,  top-gallant,  and  royal ;  the  fcrematt  is 
the  next  In  slxe,  standing  near  the  stem  of 
the  ship;  the  mUenmaet,  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  stands  between  the  mainmast 

and  the  stem. Mast,  the  fruit  of  the  oak 

and  beech. 

MASTER  (maXtre:  Fr.;  from  magister: 
Lot),  in  Law,  the  name  of  several  offlcers 
who  preside  In  their  various  departments. 

MASTBB-AT-AJurs,  in  a  ship  of  war,  he 

who  has  charge  of  the  small  arms,  and  exer- 
cises the  petty  offlcers,  Ac Mastkb  of 

Abtb,  the  second  degree  taken  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  to  whicta  candidates  are 
not  admitted  until  they  are  of  seven  years* 
standing.  In  the  foreign  and  Scotch  univer- 

Blttes  it  Is  the  first  degree. Mastbb  of 

THBCBBBHOHiBS,an  offlocr  attached  to  all 
European  courts,  whose  duty  is  to  regulate 
matters  of  state  ceremony  and  etiquette. 

^Mastkbs  cf  Chavobbt,  assistants  to 

tbe  lord  chancellor  and  master  of  the  rolls. 
Tiiere  were,  including  the  master  of  the 
rolls  and  accountant-general,  twelve  mas- 
ters In  ordinary,  of  whom  the  master  of  the 
rolls  was  chief.  They  are  now  abolished, 
with  a  reservation  of  the  rights,  duties,  and 
privileges  of  the  accountant-general  as  one 
of  them.  Masters  eKtraoTdbluary  were  ap- 
pointed to  act  In  the  country,  beyond 
twentr  miles  from  London. — rMAaTBB  of 
THB  uoBSB,  an  officer  of  the  crown,  who 
has  tbe  charge  of  the  royal  stud,  and  is 
over  the  equerries  and  other  offlcers  at- 
tached to  that  part  of  the  regal  establish- 
ment.  Mastbb  of  thb  RoiiLB,  a  patent 

officer,  who  has  the  custody  of  tbe  rolls  of 
parliament,  patents  which  pass  the  great 
seal,  the  records  of  chancery,  commissions, 
deeds,  Ac   He  hears  causes  in  tbe  RoIIsp 

ehapel. ^Mastbb,  In  a  merchant-vessel, 

tbe  same  as  captain ;  but  in  a  ship  of  war 
an  officer  who  inspects  tbe  provisions  and 
stores,  takes  care  of  the  rigging  and  Itallast, 
and  navigates  tbe  ship  under  the  directions 
of  his  superior  officer.— >MA8TBB  of 
THB  Wabdbobb,  an  officer  under  the  lord 
chamberlain,  who  has  the  care  of  the  royal 
robes. 

MASrria  or  MASTIOH  (magtOd:  Or.),  a 
solid  and  transparent  resin,  of  a  pale  yellow 
or  whitish  colour,  principally  brought  from 
the  Island  of  Chios,  in  drops  or  tears,  the 
form  in  which  it  naturally  exudes  from  the 
PUtaeia  aUanUea  and  P.  tiatii»cu»,  two  trees 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Anaear4iacetB. 
U  Js  nsedfor  strengthening  the  gmns  and 


sweet^iing  tbe  breath. In  Architecture, 

a  species  of  cement  used  for  plastering 
walls.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  Un* 
seed-oil.  and  becomes  hard  in  a  few  days. 

MASTIFF  (tiusAt,  greatness ;  and  teve,  a 
dog :  CMh.\  in  Zoology,  the  Oania  Motosawi, 
having  a  large  head,  with  pendent  lips  and 
ears,  and  distinguished  by  vigilance, 
strength,  and  courage.  English  mastiffs 
were  held  in  such  high  estimation  at  an- 
cient Rome,  that  an  officer  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  them,  and 
sending  to  the  imperial  city  such  as  he 
thought  capable  of  sustaining  tbe  combats 
in  the  amphitheatre. 

MASTODON  (magtost  the  breafft;  and 
odous,  a  tooth :  Or.),  in  Natural  History,  a 
genus  of  mammlferons  animals  resembling 
the  elephant  and  mammoth,  but  found  only 
in  a  fossil  state.  There  are  no  traces, 
within  the  period  of  tradition  or  history,  of 
their  existence.  They  derive  their  name 
from  the  conical  projections  on  the  surfaces 
of  their  molar  teeth. 

MASTOID  (nuMto«,  a  breast ;  and  eidog, 
form :  0r.\  In  Anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
those  processes  of  bone  which  resemble  the 
nipple  of  a  breast. 

MASTOL'OGT  (ma^oa,  abreast ;  and  logog, 
a  description  :  Or.\  that  branch  of  zoology 
wbich  treats  of  mammiferous  animals. 

MATE  {maet:  DtiL),  an  officer  who  is  as- 
sistant to  the  caption  of  a  merchant-vessel 
on  shipboard.  Large  ships  have  a  flrst, 
second,  and  third  mate.  In  ships  of  war, 
the  master  has  mates  selected  from  the  mid- 
shipmen ;  the  boatswain,  carpenter,  gunner, 
Ac,  have  each  their  mates. 

MATS'RIALISM  (materiat  matter :  LaL\ 
the  doctrine  held  by  those  who  maintain 
that  man  does  not  possess  a  spiritual  pare 
distinct  from  bis  body,  and  hold  that  what 
others  call  soul  or  spirit  is  only  the  result 
or  effect  of  the  organization  of  matter  in 
the  body. 

MATE'RIA  MBD'ICA.  (medical  stuff: 
Lot.),  a  term  used  to  denote  ail  those  sub- 
stances which  are  employed  in  the  preven- 
tion of  diseases  and  the  restoration  o<f 
health. 

MATHEMAT'ICS  (.matMmaHki,  from  mO' 
thein,  to  learn :  Or.),  the  science  which  has 
for  its  object  the  Indirect  measurement  of 
magnitudes.  It  proposes  to  determine  mag- 
nitudes by  each  other  according  to  the 
precise  relations  that  exist  between  tbem. 
Mathematics  are  to  be  regarded  less  as  a 
constituent  part  of  natural  philosophy  than 
as  having  become  the  true  basis  of  the 
whole  of  natural  philosophy;  though, 
strictly  speaking,  they  are  both.  Tbe  8clenc« 
is  of  less  value  for  the  knowledge  of  which 
it  consists,  important  as  that  knowledge  is, 
than  as  being  the  most  potent  instrument 
that  tbe  human  mind  can  employ  forinvesti* 
gating  tbe  laws  of  natural  phenomena.  It  Is 
divisible  into  two  great  sclenoes:  Abstract 
mathematics,  or  the  calculus  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense ;  and  Concrete  mathematics, 
which  are  composed  of  general  geometry 
and  rational  mechanics.  The  concrete  part 
is  founded  upon  the  abstract,  wbich,  In  its 
turn,  becomes  the  basis  of  ail  natural  phi* 
iosophy.    It  is  the  business  of  concrete 
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mathematlei  to  discover  the  equation!  of 
phenomena.  Hence  it  depends  on  (he  cha* 
racter  of  the  objects  examined,  and  varies 
with  the  phenomena.  The  process  is  tltere- 
fore  special,  and  its  character  experimental, 
physical,  phenomenaL  Abstract  mathema- 
tics, on  the  other  hand,  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  objects,  and 
are  concerned  only  with  their  numerical 
relations.  Their  process  is  general ;  their 
character  purely  logical  and  rational.  They 
are  an  immense  extension  of  logrie  to  a  cer- 
tain order  of  dedoctlons ;  and  it  reaches 
from  the  simplest  numerical  operations  to 
the  highest  combinations  of  transcendental 
analysis.  The  object  is  to  discover  un- 
known quantities  by  the  known,  using,  as 
its  starting  point,  that  which  Is  the  limit  of 
concrete  mathematics;  the  knowledge  of 
the  precise  relations,  that  Is,  the  equations 
between  different  magnitudes  which  are 
considered  simultaneously.  If  all  pheno- 
mena were  cmmble  of  being  reduced  to 
questions  of  numbers,  the  whole  domain 
of  natural  science  would  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  mathematics:  but  such  is  the  In- 
creasing complexity  of  phenomena,  as  they 
become  special,  and  such  the  narrowness 
of  human  capacity,  that  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
covering suitable  equations,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  simplest  and  most  general  phe- 
nomena, Is  insurmountable.  [See  Alabbb&J 

HAT'INS  inuUin,  the  morning :  Fr.),  the 
first  part  of  the  daily  service,  particularly 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  which  it, 
as  well  as  lauds,  may  be  said  the  afternoon 
preceding  the  day  to  which  it  belnnga. 

MAT'RASS  (matrcu:  JY.),  or  Ououbbit, 
a  long  straight-necked  chemical  glass  ves- 
sel used  for  digestion  and  distilUtion; 
being  sometimes  bellied,  and  sometimes 
gradually  tapering  Into  a  conical  flgnre. 
The  matrass  is  superseded  in  a  modem  che- 
mistry by  the  flask.  Flormce  /Uuk$t  in 
which  sweet  oil  Is  imported,  are,  on  ae* 
count  of  their  thinness  (which  renders  them 
not  likely  to  break  when  heated)  and  their 
cheM^ness,  extremely  convenient  in  che- 
mical processes  on  a  small  scale. 

MATRICULATION  (matrieula,  the  dim. 
of  matrix,  a  public  register  :  ZmL.),  the  act 
of  admitting  .iny  person  to  be  a  member  of 
an  English  nnirersity. 

MATRIX  (the  womb:  LttL),  in  Metal- 
lurgy, the  bed  or  mould  of  earth,  Ac,  in 
which  any  mineral  substance  Is  fonnd.  It 
is  called  also  a  gangiM.  A  mould,  or 
whatever  gives  form  to  anything;  as,  in 
rrlntlng,  the  mould  or  form  in  which  the 
type  or  letter  is  cast^-^In  Coining,  the 
steel  die,  on  which  are  engraved  the 
figures,  arms,  &&,  with  which  the  coin  is 
tu  be  stamped. 

MAT&oaS',  one  of  those  who,  in  a  train 
of  artillery,  were  next  to  the  gunners,  and 
assisted  them  in  loading,  firing,  and  spong- 
ing the  guns.  They  carried  firelocks,  and 
marched  with  the  store  waggons  aa  guards 
and  assistants. 

MATTER  (materits :  LatX  that  which  is 
the  object  of  dnr  senses:  we  can  never 
know  more  tlmn  its  aentible  propertie*.  It 
does  no",  necossarily  oome  under  the  cogni- 
laace  of  aU  our  senses  :  tlius  wa  cannot  see 


the  colourless  gases.    Its  essential  proper  I 
ties  are,  divisibility,  or  the  capability  of 
being  separated  into  parts ;  impenelrabiHii/, ' 
the  Impossibility  of  two  different  quantl-  > 
ties  of  matter  occupying  ^e  same  place  at 
the  same  time ;  porosity,  the  separation  of  , 
its  particles  by  small  pores  or  empty  spaces; 
eomprsssibility,  a  capability  of  being  made 
to  occupy  a  smaller  space— the  consequence 
of  porosity  ;  extension,  the  occuitation  of  , 
some  definite  portion  of  space;  mobilitif, 
the  capability  of  being  moved  from  one 
place  to  another ;  and  loeight,  or  the  mntual  | 
'attraction   existing   between   every    one ! 
of  its  particles  and  the  earth— a  conse-  { 
qnence  of  that  great  law  by  which  every  I 
portion  of  matter  attracts  every  other,  at 
least  within  certain  very  great  distances, ' 
that   attraction  being   inversely  as   the 
square  of  the  distance.    Matter  is  vsnalljr  > 
divided  by  philosophical  writers  into  three  ' 
kinds  or  classes— solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform. ' 
Solid  substances  are  those  whose  parts 
firmly  cohere  or  resist  compression,  as 
wood  or  stone.   Liquids  are  those  which  | 
have  free  motion  among  their  parts,  and 
yield  to  any  force,  as   water,  wine,   4c. 
Seri/orm  substances  are  elastic  fluids,  called  , 
wnurs  and  gases,  as  air,  oxygen,  4a  I 

MATTH'BW,  St.,  CkMPBL  or,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament.  St.  Matthew 
is  generally  thought  to  have  composed  his 
gospel  in  Judea,  at  the  request  of  those  he 
had  converted ;  and  it  is  thought  he  began 
It  In  the  year  41,  eight  years  after  Obrist's 
resurreotton.  It  was  written,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  all  the  ancients,  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Byrlac  language,  which  was  then 
common  in  JudsM ;  but  the  Greek  version 
of  it,  which  now  passes  for  the  original,  is 
as  old  as  the  apostolical  tlmea. 

MAT'URANT  {matttto,  I  ripen :  Lot),  in 
Pharmacy,  a  medicine  or  application  which 
promotes  suppuration. 

MAUL'STICK  (mahlstoek,  from  WMrMen. 
to  paint :  Oer.),  a  painter's  stick,  on  which 
he  rests  bis  hand  when  he  painta. 

MAUN'DAT  THURS'DAY,  the  Thursday 
In  Passion  week,  or  that  which  Is  next 
befiM«  Qood  Friday.  The  word  is  supposed 
by  some  to  bo  derived  from  the  Saxon 
maund,  a  basket,  because  on  that  day  princes 
Dsed  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  from  basketa 
Others  think  it  was  called  Miumdaif  or 
McMdtde  Thursday,  from  vumdatum  (a  com* 
mand :  Lot),  on  aeoonnt  of  the  command 
which  Christ  gave  his  disciples  to  c<Mnni»- 
morate  falm  in  the  Lord's  supper,  which  h« 
this  day  Instituted ;  or  from  the  new  eom- 
mandment  that  he  gave  ttiem  to  love  onm 
another,  after  he  had  washed  their  feet  as  a 
token  of  bis  lore  towards  them. 

MAUSOLE'UM,  a  general  designation 
for  any  superb  and  magnificent  monument 
of  the  dead,  adorned  with  rieb  soulptvre, 
and  inscribed  with  an  epitaph.  In  a  mora 
confined  acceptation,  it  expresses  a  pomp- 
ous monument  in  honour  of  some  emperor, 
prince, or  very  illustrious  personage;  but 
it  properly  and  literally  signifies  that  jmr- 
ticular  monvment  constructed  out  of  the 
native  rock  by  Artemisia  to  the  memory  oC 
her  husband  Mansolos,  king  of  Qiria, 
whence  It  derives  tts  name.   TMs  m* 
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aient  tru  fo  8tti)«rb  that  It  was  reckoned 
one  of  tbe  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was 
formed,  B.a  353,  at  Hallcamassus,  In  Asia 
Minor.  Its  pjramid  of  S4  steps  was  crowned 
b7  a  marble  cbariot,  and  36  columns  were 
placed  aronnd  ft.  The  base  formed  a  paraN 
lelogram  that  measnred  472  feet.  Five 
sculptors  of  tbe  highest  eminence  were 
employed  to  enrich  it  with  statunry  and 
earrings.  Some  of  tbe  sculptures  are  now 
In  the  British  Museum. 

MAX'ILLART  BONES  (maxtOa  a  Jaw- 
bone, LaL),  In  human  anatomy,  the  bones  lu 
which  the  teeth  are  lodged.  In  the  adult 
the  upper  Jaw  is  formed  of  one  bone,  but  It 
consists  of  several  elements  In  children ; 
and  In  monkeys  and  other  quadrupeds  one 
of  these  elements  remains  permanently  dls- 
tlncL  Tbe  lower  jaw  in  the  Infant  consists 
of  two  branches  Joined  at  the  middle,  but 
In  the  adult  It  is  composed  of  a  single  bone. 
The  animal  visage  Is  distinguished  from 
man's  by  the  elongation  of  the  jaw-bones. 
[See  Faoiaii  Aitglk.]  In  fishes  the  upper 
Jaw  is  sometimes  wanting,  as  In  the  eels ; 
it  is  occasionally  formed  by  a  single  pair  of 
bones,  but  often  by  two  pairs  of  bones, 
called  tbe  maxillary  and  premaxlllary  bones. 
The  lower  Jaw  is  called  the  mandible. 
Amongst  insects,  the  term  fiuaiUcB  Is 
applied  to  the  hinder  or  inferior  pair  of 
Jaws;  each  carries  a  Jointed  organ  called 
tipalpug. 

MAX'IM  imaxime:  JV.),  an  established 
proposition  or  principle;  In  which  sense, 
according  to  popular  usage,  it  denotes 
nearly  the  same  as  axiom  In  philosophy  and 
mathematics.  Maxims  are  self-evident 
propositions,  and  the  principles  of  all  sci- 
ence ;  for  on  these,  and  definitions,  all  d&- 
monstratire  knowledge  depends. 

MAX'IMA  and  MIN'IMA  (the  largest  and 
smallest  quantities :  LaL),  terms  used  In 
analysis  to  signify,  not  the  greatest  and 
least  values  of  a  variable  quantity,  but  the 
values  it  has  at  the  Instant  when  it  ceases 
to  Increase  and  begins  to  decrease,  and 
v(ee  versd,  A  variable,  therefore,  may  have 
several  maxima  and  miulma. 

MAT.  the  fifth  month  In  the  year,  reck- 
oning from  January ;  and  the  third,  begin- 
ning with  March,  as  was  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  &c  This  month  de- 
rives Its  name  from  Mais,  the  mother  of 
Mercury,  to  whom  sacrifice  was  offered  on 
the  first  day  of  It.  The  month  of  May  is. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  specially  de- 
voted to  tbe  Virgin;  and  many  Roman 
Oathollcseven  term  It,  in  tbe  ordinary  bu- 
siness of  life,  the  month  of-Mary. 

MAT'-FLT,  a  name  given  to  several  In- 
sects, but  most  correctly  to  the  Ephemera 
vulgata,  a  neuropterous  Insect,  plentiful  in 
the  beginning  of  summer,  and  used  as  a 
halt  In  fishing,  especially  for  trout. 

MAT'OR  (fMjor,  greater :  Lat),  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  city  or  municipal  borough, 
who,  in  London,  Dublin,  and  Tork,  is  called 
lord  mayor.  (See  Ooicxo:r  Coukoil.] 

MEAj>(fii«M.*  Oer.),  an  agreeable  sweet 
kind  of  wine,  made  of  honey  and  water, 
boiled  and  fermented. 

MBAIKOW,  in  its  general  signification, 
■keans   pastni^   or    grH8t>Und«   annually 


mown  for  hay ;  but  the  term  is  more  parti- 
cularly applied  to  lands  that  are  too  moist 
for  cattle  to  graze  upon  in  winter  without 
spoiling  the  sward.  In  America,  the  word 
meadow  is  applied  particularly  to  the  low 
ground  on,  the  banks  of  rivers,  consisting 
of  a  rich  mould  or  an  alluvial  soil,  whether 
grass-land,  pasture,  tillage,  or  woodland. 

MBAD'OW-ORE,  in  Mineralogy,  con- 
eholdal  bog-iron-ore. 

MEAD'OW-SWEET,  in  Botany,  a  plant 
of  the  nnt.  ord.  Boaaetue,  and  genus  Spirrea, 
with  crumpled  leaves,  something  like  those 
of   the  elm,  growing  in   meadows.    Its 

flowers  are  white  and  fragrant. Mbadow- 

RiTS,  a  plant  of  the  nat.  ord.  BanuneutacecB, 

and    genus    ThaHetrum. ^Mraoow-bav- 

FEOS,  a  plant  of  the  nat.  ord.  MdanUuicea 

and   genus  Oolchicum. Msadow-saxif- 

RAOB,  a  plant  of  the  nat.  ord.  UmbelUJercBt 
and  genus  Peucedanum^ 

MEAN  (mediantM,  middle :  IaO^,  a  mid- 
dle state;  called  atUhmetical  when  it  Is 
half  the  sum  of  two  extremes ;  geometriealt 
when  It  Is  the  square  root  of  the  product 
of  two  extremes;  and  harmonieal,  when  it 
is  equal  to  twice  the  product  of  the  ex- 
tremes divided  by  their  sum. Mean  dU- 

tanee  of  a  planei  from  the  $un,  in  Astronomy, 
a  right  line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  ellipsis 
In  which  the  planet  moves;  and  this  is 
eqnal  to  the  semi-transverse  axis.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  Is  a  mean  between  the 
planet's  greatest  and  least  distance  from 

the  sun. Mean  motion,  that  by  which  a 

planet  is  supposed  to  uniformly  traverse  its 
orbit,  and  which  is  always  proportional  to 

the  time. Mean  time,  or  eqtial  time,  that 

which  is  measured  by  an  equable  motion , 
as  that  of  a  clock. 

MB'ASLES  {maulen :  TeuL),  In  Medicine, 
Rubeola,  a  well-known  disease.  Persons 
of  all  ages  are  liable  to  its  attacks ;  but  it 
is  more  common  in  young  children,  and 
rarely  affects  an  Individual  a  second  time. 
The  symptoms  are  a  swelling  and  Inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  hoarseness,  cough, 
drowsiness,  and,  about  the  fourth  day,  an 
eruption  of  small  red  spots.  Even  when 
violent,  the  measles  are  not  necessarily  of 
a  putrid  tendency,  although  sucn  a  disposi- 
tion sometimes  prevails. 

MEAS'URB  (meaure:  Fr.;  from  men- 
ntra :  Lot,"),  any  given  quantity,  by  whicli, 
as  a  imit,  the  length,  breadth,  thickness, 
and  capacity  of  other  things  may  be  esti- 
mated, or  proportioned,  for  the  conve- 
nience and  regulation  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. Formerly,  every  province,  and  al- 
most every  place  of  Importance,  bad  its 
own  measures,  which  proved  a  most  per- 
plexing hindrance  to  commercial  lnter> 
course.  In  modem  times  many  attempts 
at  uniformity  were  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  at  length,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  came  into  operation 
Jan.  1,  1830,  the  London  measures  and 
weights  were  declared  to  be  the  standards 
for  measures  and  weights  throughout  tbe 
ret^lra.  They  are  founded  on  theetandard 
yard,  which  was  declared  by  law  to  bear 
the  Mme  proportion  to  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of  nieaii  time, 

c;  (» 
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In  the  latitude  of  London,  In  a  racnum 
%t  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  86  Inches  bear  to 
80*1393  Inches ;  so  that.  If  lost  or  Injured, 
It  might  be  easily  replaced.  This  standard 
has  since  been  Inst,  having  been  destroyed 
bj  the  Are  which  consumed  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  In  1834.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  a  decimal  system  of  measures, 
as  well  as  weights,  should  be  adopted 
amongst  us,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  calculations  are  made  under  that 

system. Hbasurb,  In  Arithmetic,  &c.,  a 

quantity  contained  In  another  some  num- 
ber of  times,  without  a  remainder:  thus, 

r  Is  a  measure  of  21. Mbascbs,  in  Music, 

the  Interval  which  the  person  who  beats 
time  takes  between  the  rising  and  falling 
Of  his  hand,  in  order  to  render  the  move- 
raeht  quicker  or  slower,  according  to  the 

nature  of    the    subject. Mrasurb,  in 

Poetry,  a  eertaln  niAnber  of  syllables  me- 
trically arranged. 

HfeCHAN'ICS  (michanft  a  machine ;  from 
fntchos,  an  expedient :  Or.\  that  brunch  of 
practical  science  Which  treats  of  the  effects 
of  powers  or  motive  forces,  and  their  ac- 
tion on  bodies,  either  directly  or  by  means 
of  machines  and  engines.  The  term  me- 
Mantes  includes  statica,  or  the  laws  which 
l%late  to  bodies  in  equilibrium;  and  dy- 
namies,  dr  those  which  relate  to  bodies  In 
motion.  When  the  bodies  under  conside- 
ration are  in  the  fluid  state,  the  term  hydro- 
meehanies  might  be  employed,  which  would 
include  hydrostatics^  or  the  laws  relating 
to  fluids  at  rest;  and  hydrodynamics,  or 
the  laws  relating  to  fluids  in  motion ;  with 
hydraiUies,  or  the  laws  which  govern  ma- 
chinery moved  by  water.  The  terras  aero- 
statics and  aerodynamics  have  been  used  to 
indicate  those  branches  of  science  which 
relate  to  elastic  fluids  at  rest, and  in  motion ; 
and  they  likewise  ought  to  be  included 

under  the  general  term  aeromechanics. 

The  meeJumical  powers  are  six  simple  ma- 
dhines,  to  which  all  others,  how  complex 
sotivef,  may  be  reduced,  and  of  which,  or 
their  combinations,  all  others  are  com- 
tidsed.  These  are  the  lever,  the  puUey.  and 
the  wheel  and  axle,  all  reducible  to  the  le- 
ter;  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and  the 
screw,  all  reducible  to  the  inclined  plane. 
The  forces  which  may  be  employed  to  give 
motion  to  machines  are  called  mechanical 
agents,  or  prime  movers.  They  are  water, 
wind,  steam,  gunpowder,  the  strength  of 
man  and  other  animals,  Ac.  Water  acts  by 
Its  weight,  and  by  the  velocity  which  it  ac- 
quires ttom  falling  in  consequence  of  Us 
weight.  Wind  acts  by  its  volume  or  mass 
and  its  velocity.  Both  these  agents  are 
variable,  aUd  both  act  in  a  straight  line. 
Heat,  as  given  out  by  combustible  mate- 
rials, produces  steam,  or  gives  motion  to 
air  by  making  it  llghtet,  atad  causing  it  to 
expand,  ittsam,  as  usually  employed,  gene- 
rates a  motion,  which  Is  alternately  in  one 
direction  and  the  opposite,  "hie  strength 
of  animals  Is  commonly  made  to  act  upon 
some  point  of  resistance,  by  drawing,  push- 
ing, or  pressing;  and  produces  variable 
motions,  naturally  in  a  straight  line,  but 
•ometimes  In  a  curve. 

MBOflO'ACAN  (from  that   province  of 


Mexico  whence  it  Is  hro\ight),whits  jalap, 
the  root  of  the  Convolvulus  Meehoacauna. 
It  is  a  purgative,  and  waa  formerly  used  for 
jalap. 

MECON'IO  A'CID  {mttOn,  the  poppy: 
Or.),  the  acid  with  which  morphia  is  com- 
bined in  opinion.  When  pure,  it  Is  In  small 
White  crystals.  Its  salts  are  termed  m«- 
conates. 

MBD'AL  {mtdaHU:  ^.),  a  piece  of  metal 
in  the  form  of  a  coin,  intended  to  convey 
to  posterity  the  portrait  of  some  great  per- 
sonage, or  the  memory  of  soihe  illustrious 
action.  Ancient  coins,  though,  strictly 
speaking,  not  medals,  are  included  under 
the  term.  The  parts  of  a  medal  are  the 
two  sides,  one  of  which  is  called  the  face, 
or  obverse,  containing  the  head,  and  the 
other  the  reverse.  On  each  side  is  the  area, 
or  field,  which  forms  the  middle  of  the 
medal ;  the  rim,  or  border ;  and  the  exergue, 
or  plain  circular  space  just  within  the 
edge ;  and  on  the  two  sides  are  the  type,  or 
the  figure  represented,  and  the  legend,  or 
inscription.  Egyptian  medals  are  the  most 
ancient ;  but  the  Grecian- far  excel  all  others 
in  design,  force,  and  delicacy.  Those  of 
the  Romans  are  beautiful,  the  engraving 
fine,  the  invention  simple,  and  the  taste 
exquisite.  They  are  distinguished  into 
consular  and  imperial :  the  eonsylar  medala 
are  the  most  ancient,  but  those  of  copper 
and  silver  do  not  go  farther  back  than  the 
485th  year  of  Rome,  and  those  of  gold 
no  farther  back  than  the  year  540.  [See 
MoNBT.]  Among  the  imperial  medals,  a 
distinction  Is  made  between  those  of  the 
upper  and  lower  empire.  The  first  com- 
menced under  Julius  Osesar,  and  continued 
till  A.D.  260 ;  the  lower  empire  includes  a 
space  of  nearly  1200  years,  and  ends  with 
the  taking  of  Constantinople.  The  nse  of 
medals  is  very  considerable;  they  often 
throw  great  light  on  history.  In  confirming 
such  passages  as  are  true  in  old  authors,  in 
reconciling  such  as  are  discrepant,  and  in 
recording  such  as  have  been  omitted.  In 
this  case,  a  cabinet  of  medals  may  be  said 
to  be  a  body  of  history.  It  was,  indeed,  ati 
excellent  way  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
great  actions,  thus  to  coin  out  the  life  of 
an  emperor,  and  to  put  every  exploit  into 
the  mint— a  kind  of  printing  before  the  art 
was  invented.  Nor  are  medals  of  less  use 
In  architecture,  painting,  poetry,  Ac ;  for  a 
cabinet  of  medals  Is  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures In  miniature,  and  by  them  the  plana 
of  many  of  the  most  important  buildings  of 

antiquity  are  preserved. Impressions  oj 

medals.  The  following  is  a  very  easy  method 
of  taking  the  impressions  of  medals  and 
coins.  Melt  a  little  isinglass-glue  with 
brandy,  and  pour  It  thinly  over  the  medal, 
&&,  so  as  to  cover  its  whole  surface ;  let  it 
remain  on  for  a  day  or  two  till  It  la 
thoroughly  dry  and  hardened,  when  it  may 
be  easily  removed,  and  will  afford  an  ex- 
cellent impression. 

MEDAL'LION  (fy.\  a  medal  of  an  unn- 
sual  size,  supposed.  In  anriont  times,  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  emperors  for  their 
friends,  and  for  foreign  princes  and  ambaa- 
sadnrs. 

MED'ICINE  mtdeiine:  >V.;  frotn  meM- 
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etna:  Laid,  the  art  which  treats  of  the 
means  of  preserving  or  restoring  health. 
It  Is  founded  on  the  study  of  nian'»  physical 
and  moral  nature.  In  health  and  in  disease. 
It  has  struggled  at  all  times,  and  continues 
to  struggle,  with  favourite  theories ;  and 
has,  with  the  slowness  which  marks  all  im- 
portant advances  in  human  knowledge,  but 
lately  emerged  from  some  of  the  prejudices 
of  many  ages,  and  will  doubtless  long  con- 
tinue subject  to  others.  Hippocrates,  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Ohristiau  era,  is  the  earliest 
author  on  medicine  whose  writings  have 
been  preserved.  He  was  a  miin  of  very 
superior  medical  acquirements,  ahd,  by  the 
consent  of  posterity,  be  has  been  styled  the 
Father  of  Medicine.  Two- other  lights  of 
ancient  medicine  were  Gelsus,  who  wrote  in 
Latin  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and 
Oalcn,  who  practised  at  Rome,  bttt  wrote 
In  Greek,  his  native  language,  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era. 

MBDinSTAS  LIN'GUA  (a  moiety  of  the 
stranger's  tongue:  Xot),  in  Law,  a  jury 
consisting  of  half  natives  and  half  foreign- 
ers, which  Isempannelled  in  cases  of  felony 
or  misdemeanour,  where  the  party  to  be 
tried  is  a  foreigner. 

MB'DIUM  iLoL),  in  Philosophy,  the  space 
or  region  through  which  a  body  In  motlou 
passes  to  any  point.  Thus,  air  is  the 
medium  in  which  bodies  move  near  our 
earth ;  water,  that  in  which  fishes  live  and 
move;  and  we  likewise  speak  of  a  resisting 
medium,  a  refracting  medium,  fto. — Mb- 
Dinxalso  denotes  the  means  or  instrument 
by  which  anything  Is  accomplished,  con- 
veyed, or  carried  on.  Thus  money  is  the 
medium  of  commerce;  bills  of  credit  or 
bank-notes  are  often  used  as  media  of 
trade  In  the  place  of  gold  and  silver ;  and 
Intelligence  is  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  the  press. 

MED'LAR  (tnad,  mead:  Aix.— from  its 
fruit  being  used  in  that  liquor),  the  fruit 
of  the  MegpUtu  Oermaniea,  a  plant  cultl- 
Tated  in  our  gardens  for  its  fruit,  which, 
before  it  Is  perfectly  ripe,  has  an  extremely 
•harp  and  astringent  taste.  Medlars  do  not 
ripen  on  the  tree,  but  are  githered  in 
autumn,  and  kept  till  they  approacli  a  state 
of  decomposition,  before  they  are  con- 
sidered fit  to  be  eaten. 

MEDUL'LA  (XtoDt  in  Anatomy,  the  mar- 
row, a  soft  oleaginous  substance  contained 
In  the  cavity  of  the  bones.  Anatomists, 
for  many  ages,  took  it  to  he  a  mere  shapeless 
and  irregular  mass  of  matter;  but  it  is 
found  In  reality  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
fatty  substances,  contained  in  minute  vesi- 
cles of  a  membranaceous  structure,  in  which 
It  Is  secreted  from  the  arterial  blood.  In  the 
sAme  manner  as  the  fat  of  the  rest  of  the 
body. — MCDULLA  Cerebri,  or  medullary 
substance,  the  interior  white  portion  of  the 
brain. — MbduliiA  oblosoata,  the  lower 
and  medullary  part  of  the  eerebrum  and 
i*erebellnm ;  It  extends  to  the  great  foramen 
or  hole  in  the  occipital  bone  of  the  cranium, 
where  it  gives  origin  to  the  spinal  marrow 

and  to  the  nerves  of  the  brain. ^MbduMjA 

■PiBALia,  the  spinal  marrow,  a  continuation 
M  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  brain     It 


Is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  bony  canal,  formed 
by  the  vertebras,  and  in  this  is  continued 
fn>m  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  os 
sacrum. — Medulla,  In  Botany,  the  pith. 

MEDULOjART  rats  (same  deriv.\  in 
Botany,  the  vertical  plates  of  celluUr  tissue, 
which  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  stem 
of  exogenous  plants  through  the  wood  to 
the  bark ;  they  cause  the  appearance  called 

gtlver  grain. Medullary  SBBATH.athIn 

layer  of  vessels  which  surround  the  pith 
of  exogenous  plants,  It  serves  to  connect 
the  middle  part  of  tne  stem  and  the  leaves 
by  means  of  its  spiral  vessels. 

MEDU'SA,  one  of  the  three  sister  Oor- 
gons,  who  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Minerva,  and  had  her  beautiful  hair 
changed  by  the  goddess  Into  serpents.  It 
was  fabled  that  Perseus  succeeded  in  be- 
heading Medusa,  and  that  the  serpents 
which  infest  Africa  sprang  from  her  blood. 
He  had  protected  himself  during  the  exploit 
with  Minerva's  aegis,  and  the  head  was 
t>laced  in  the  centre  of  the  shield,  whore 
it  retained  the  power  it  had,  when  living, 
of  turning  the  beholder  to  stone.—— 
Medusa,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  marine 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  AettUphte— 
popularly  known  as  sea-blubbers  and  jelly- 
fish. The  memben  of  the  family  Medutada 
are  shaped  something  like  an  umbrelhi, 
and  have  various  appendages  hanging  from 
the  upper  side.  Ships  at  sea  ft«qucntly 
pass  amongst  vast  numben  of  them.  They 
have  a  stomach  or  digestive  cavity  ox- 
cas'ated  in  the  centre  of  the  disa  They 
swim  by  muscular  contraction  of  the  margin 
of  the  disc.  A  very  large  portion  of  them 
consists  of  water,  which  drains  away  if  they 
are  placed  on  a  filter ;  the  solid  parts  of 
one  weighing  ten  pounds  do  not  exceed 
two  drachms.  Many  of  them  are  phos- 
phorescent, but  the  organs  which  emit  the 
light  have  not  been  discovered.  Most  of 
them  sting  and  inflame  the  hand,  and  the 
cause  of  this  property  is  equally  unknown. 

MEER'SCHAUM  (foam  of  the  sea:  Ger.). 
a  fine  sort  of  Turkish  clay,  conslsthfig  of 
hydrate  of  magnesia  combined  with  silex, 
which,  when  firat  dug,  is  soft,  and  makes  a 
lather  like  soap.  From  this  clay,  pipes  are 
made  In  Germany,  of  various  forms.  It 
assumes  a  beautiful  brown  colour  after  it 
hns  been  used  by  the  smoker  for  some 
time. 

MEGALOSAU'RUS  (megas,  great;  and 
aatiros,  a  lizard :  Or.),  the  name  given  to  an 
extinct  genus  of  gigantic  lizards.  Remains 
have  been  found  in  the  Stunesfield  slate, 
near  Woodstock,  a  member  of  the  lower 
oolite. 

MEGAPO'DID.E,  the  family  of  Mound 
Birds,  which  see. 

MEG'ASGOrE  (megat,  great ;  and  sknpeo, 
I  examine :  Or.),  an  opticAl  Inscrument  for 
the  examination  of  bodies  of  large  dimen- 
sions. 

MEGATHE'RIUM  {tnegas,  great;  and 
thiritm,  a  beast:  Or.),  a  genus  of  extinct 
animals  aHied  to  the  sloths,  of  which  re- 
mains have  been  found  in  the  post-tertiary 
beds  of  both  North  and  South  America. 
The  South  Anierican  species  was  IS  feet 
long,  8  feet  high,  and  bad  feet  a  yard  lu 
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length.    It  wu  a  ponderous  animal,  that 

JtroTiably  fed  on  the  roots  of  plants,  which 
ts  great  strength  enabled  It  to  tear  out  of 
the  ground. 

MBL'AmTB  imektg,  black:  Gr.),  the 
Black  Garnet,  a  mineral  of  a  velvet-hlnck 
colour,  found  In  the  basalt  of  Bohemia, 
and  in  a  roek  at  Preseati,  near  Rome. 

MEfLtS^A  (a  bee :  (?r.— because  abound- 
ing in  honey;.  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  ord.  loMoto,  including  the  different 
species  of  balm. 

MELOjITK  (meHt  honey;  and  lUho»t  a 
■tone :  Or.),  the  BoneysUme,  a  mineral  found 
first  in  Ttiuringia.  It  1m  yellow  and  crystal- 
lized, and  consists  of  mellitic  acid  and  alu- 
mina. The  name  has  been  given  also  to  a 
yellow  mineral  which  occurs  In  very  minute 
crystals  In  the  fissures  and  cavities  of  lava, 
and  the  composition  of  which  Is  not  yet 
known. — MBtLiTio  Acid,  procured  from 
niclllte,  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxy- 
gon with  water. 

HBL'ODRAMA  {melot,  a  song ;  and  dra- 
ma,  a  drama :  Or.),  a  dramatic  i>erformance 
lu  which  music  is  intermixed ;  or  that  spe- 
cies of  drama  in  which  the  declamation  of 
certain  passages  Is  interrupted  by  music. 
If  only  one  person  acts.  It  Is  a  numodrama  ; 
If  two,  a  dtudrama.  It  differs  from  the 
oi*era  and  operetta  In  this,  that  the  per- 
formers do  not  sing,  bnt  declaim,  and  the 
music  only  Alls  the  pauses,  either  preparing 
or  continuing  the  feelings  expressed  by  the 
actors.  Helodramas  are  generally  roman- 
tic and  extravagant. 

If  BL'ODY  {melodia :  from  vnelos.  a  song; 
and  Odl,  an  ode :  Or.),  in  Vusic,  the  agree- 
able effect  of  different  sounds,  ranged  and 
disposed  In  tueeesiUm;  so  that  melody  is 
the  effect  of  a  single  voice  or  instrument, 
by  which  tt  is  distinguished  from  harmony. 

MBL'ON  {Fr.;  from  tnelo;  Lot), the  fruit 
of  a  plant,  the  Ouewnit  m«to,  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Cfueurbitaeete.  There  are  many 
varieties  in  cultivation.  Its  native  country 
is  Asia.  The  Water  mdon  Is  the  fruit  of  the 
CfneuirMa  eltrulliu,  another  plant  of  the 
same  nat.  ord.  As  the  fruit  is  cool  and 
lefreshlng.  It  is  caltivated  extensively  In 
warm  countries. 

MBM'BAAMB  (fMtnbrana:  Lpt), In  Ana- 
tomy, a  broad  nervous  and  fibrous  sub- 
stance, which  serves  as  a  covering  for  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the 
brain  and  the  viscera.  The  membranes 
differ  in  thickness,  according  to  the  small- 
ness  of  their  fibres,  or  the  number  of  their 
planes.  These  latter  are  termed  lamina, 
and  are  distinguished  into  Internal,  ex- 
ternal, and  medial.  Bmalt  portions  of 
membranes,  especially  when  they  are  very 
thin,  ara  called  peUieles ;  and  some  mem- 
branaceous lamlniB  are  united  together  by 
ihe  intervention  of  a  particular  substance, 
composed  of  these  pelliolos,  and  called  the 
«eUiiiar  or  sponsry  snbsunee. 

MBMBRANOL'OGT  (tnembrana,  a  mem- 
brane:  Lot!  and  loQoe,  a  discourse;  Or.), 
that  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
membranes  of  the  body. 

MBM^IRS  itntmctree:  Fr.),  a  species  of 
Jilstory,  written  by  persons  who  had  some 
Bhare  in  the  transactions  tlicy  relate  ;  an- 


swering to  what  the  Romans  called  eosi' 
mcntarii (Commentaries).  They  furnish  the 
reader  with  interesting  irdivldual  anec* 
dotes,  and  often  expose  the  most  secret 
motives,  or  disclose  the  whole  character  of 
events,  which  may  be  barely  hinted  at  in 
books  of  general  history. — Also,  short 
essays  on  particular  subjects. 

MEM'ORT  (memoria:  Lai.),  that  fiicnlty 
of  the  mind  by  which  it  retains  the  know- 
ledge of  past  impressions,  a  faculty  which 
differs  greatly  In  different  Individuals,  and 
In  the  jHtme  Individual  at  different  ages, 
but  In  all  It  may  be  much  Improved  by 
cultivation. Local  memory,  among  ora- 
tors, is  but  the  associating  tho  different 
heads  to  be  treated  of  with  the  objects 
before  the  speakei's  eyes ;  so  that,  by  only 
looking  around  him,  he  is  put  in  mind  of 

what  he  is  to  say. Artlflcial  memory 

{memoria  techntea)  signifies  a  method  of 
assisting  the  memory  by  some  artificial 
contrivance,  as  that  of  forming  certain 
words  the  letters  of  which  shall  signify 
the  date  or  era  to  be  remembered.  [See 
M1VKXOK108.3 

MBMACH'ANITE,  In  Mineralogy,  ferru- 
ginous oxide  of  titanium  :  so  called  from 
having  been  found  in  the  vale  of  M enachan, 
in  Cornwall.  

MENDICANTS  (mand/co,  I  beg :  LaU),  a 
term  applied  to  several  orders  of  mouks 
who  live  on  almv,  or  beg  from  door  to  door. 

MBNDO'SA  SUTU'RA  (a  false  joining  : 
LaL),  in  Anatomy,  a  scaly  joining  together 
of  bones,  as  in  those  of  the  temple. 

MENXS'CUS  (7nf7ii«4Ms,  a  half-moon;  Or.), 
In  Optics,  a  lens,  convex  on  one  side,  and 
concave  on  the  other,  and  on  which  the 
two  surfaces  would  meet  If  continued, 
wherein  it  differs  from  a  concavo-convex 
lens,  in  which  the  two  surfaces  would  not 
meet  if  continued. 

MEN'IYBR  (menu  vair:  IV.),  the  old 
name  of  the  ermine. 

MBNOL'OGY  (mM,  a  month ;  and  logo*, 
a  discourse :  Or.),  In  the  Greek  church,  a 
brief  calendar  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  or 
list  of  those  whose  lives  are  not  written.  It 
is  the  same  as  martyrology  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

MEN'SA  (a  table:  Lot),  in  Archeology, 
denotes  all  patrimony  or  goods  necessary 
for  a  livelihood.  * 

MENSATilA  (pertaining  to  the  table; 
Lot),  such  parsonages  or  spiritual  livings 
as  were  intended  to  provide  for  the  table* 
of  rellglouB  houses :  they  were  called  by 
the  canonists  mental  hen^lcee, 

MEN'STRUUM  (meneU,  a  month  :  LaL\ 
in  Chemistry,  any  fluid  which  dissolves  a 
solid  body.  In  the  language  of  the  older 
chemists.  It  meant  some  preparation  which 
could  operate  effectually  only  at  some  par- 
ticular period  of  the  moon  or  month. 

MBNBT7RA'TION(mcnmratto,from  men- 
euro,  I  measure :  Lot.),  the  art  or  process 
of  ascertaining  the  lengths  or  contents 
of  lines,  surfaces,  or  solids;  it  Is  also 
applied  to  determine  the  heights,  depthi^ 
or  distances  of  bodies  and  objects.  It 
therefore  includes  longlmetry,or  the  art  ot 
measuring  lines ;  planimetry,  or  the  method 
of  measuring  surfaces ;  and  stereometry.  Of 
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tbe  art  of.measttriiig  solids.  The  mensunir 
liloa  of  a  plane  Buperfldea,  or  sorfiux,  lying 
level  between  its  several  boundaries,  la 
oaay.  The  eurface  of  any  paraUek>irram 
is  the  product  of  one  side  and  its  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  opposite  side. 
The  surface  of  a  triangla  is  its  base  muUi- 
pUed  by  half  its  height,  or- its  height  by 
half  its  base:  the  height  of  a  triangle  Is 
t^en  by  meana  of  a  perpendicular  to  the 
base,  let  fall  from  the  apex  or  sumniiL 
The  surface  of  a  apKere  is  equal  to  the  peri- 
meter  of  its  great  circle  multiplied  by  its 
diameter.  The  surface  of  a  trapezoid  Is 
half  the  sum  of  its  parallel  sides,  multi- 
plied by  their  perpendicular  distance.  The 
surface  of  anjirregtUar/lifun  may  be  found 
by  dividing  it  Into  triangles,  measuring 
them  separately,  and  adding  the  resulting 
areas  together.  The  solid  contents  of  a 
eube  are  found  by  cubing  one  of  its  dimen* 
sions.  The  solid  contents  of  any  pri«fit  are 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  surface  of  one 
base  by  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
other.  The  solid  contents  of  a  pyromttf  are 
found  by  multiplying  the  base  by  on^ 
third  of  the  altitude.  The  solid  contents 
of  thefnuhnoKifa  pjframid  are  found  by 
multiplying  half  the  sum  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  upper  and  lower  bases  by  the  pei^ 
pendicttlar  distance  between  thom,  or  the 
solid  contents  of  the  original  pyramid, 
minus  that  of  the  part  cut  off.  The  solid 
contents  of  a  sphere  are  found  by  multi- 
plying the  surface  by  one-third  of  the 
radius. 

HENrrHA  (Lat,:  from  mintha:  (7r.)>  in 
Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord. LcMatm 
or  Xamioeecr,  including  the  apecies  of  mint. 

MBPHIT'IO  imephUit,  a  bad  smell :  LaL\ 
a  term  equivalent  x^tUKetouStpegtUenttalt  or 
poiwmoiM,  and  applied  generally  to  vapours 
of  that  description.  Osrbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  may  be  considered  as 
mephltic  gases.  These  are  emitted  from 
Che  ground  In  some  places  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  living  beings  are  killed  in  a  few 
minntea.  The  celebrated  Grotto  del  dinev 
near  Kaples,  is  one  of  these  places ;  and 
another  is  a  small  valley  called  OuevoUpas, 
or  the  Valley  of  Poison,  In  the  interior  of 
fava.  This  place  Is  thus  described  by  a 
traveler  :->On,arrlving  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
mountain  we  left  our  horses,  and  scrambled 
up  the  side.  When  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  valley  wo  experienced  a  strongv  nau- 
seous, sickening,  and  suffocating  smell; 
but  on  coming  close  to  the  edge,  this  smell 
eeaaed.  We  were  now  lost  in  astonishment 
at  the  awful  scene  below  us.  The  valley 
was  about  half  a  mile  in  drcumferenoe, 
oval,  the  depth  from  thirty  to  thirty-flve 
ftet,the  bottom  quite  flat  and  without  vege- 
tation, the  whole  covered  with  tbe  skele- 
tons of  human  beings,  ttgers^  deer,  and 
many  other  beasts  and  birds.  We  cottld 
uoc  perceive  any  vapour  or  opening  In  the 
ground,  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  hard 
sandy  substance.  We  descended  to  within 
eighteen  feet  of  the  bottom ;  here  we  did 
not  experience  any  dinculty  In  breathing, 
but  a  sickening,  nauseous  smell.  A  dog 
was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  bamboo,  and 
sent  In ;  In  14  seconds  he  fell  on  his  back ; 


he  did  not  move  his  limbs,  but  continued 
to  breathe  18  minutes.  Another  dog  walked 
In  to  where  the  otlier  dog  was  lying ;  in  lo 
seconds  he  fell  on  his  face,  and  never  moved 
his  limbs  afterwards,  though  he  continued 
to  breathe  for  7  minutes.  A  fowl  died  in  a 
minute  and  a-half. 

HBRCATOR'BCHART  or  PROJSCmON, 
a  chart,  in  which  the  parallels  of  latitude 
and  the  meridians  are  represented  by 
straight  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
Tbe  sphere  is  thns  represented,  not  as  it 
can  be  seen  from  any  one  point,  but  as  an 
eye  would  see  It  if  carried  successively  over 
ovgry  part  of  it.  The  form  of  evet7  small 
piece  of  land  Is  truly  represented,  but  tbe 
scale  of  representation  varies  greatly  in 
different  regions,  tho  polar  psrts  being 
much  enlarged.  It  was  Invented  by  George 
Kaufmann,  usually  called  Jfereotor  (Kaof- 
mann,  (?er.,  and  mercator,  Lot,  signifying 
the  same  thing— a  merchant),  who  was  born 
in  1612.  This  projection  is  ttnlversally 
Adopted  In  nautical  charts ;  and  Its  advan- 
tage is,  that  tbe  rhumb,  or  sailing  course 
between  two  points,  is  a  straight  line.  The 
degrees  of  longitude  are  all  equal ;  but  the 
degrees  of  latitude  marked  on  the  meridian 
form  a  scale  of  which  the  distances  go  on 
increasing  from  the  equator  towards  tbe 
poles.  This  Is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  proper  proportion  between 
the  degrees  of  latitude  and  the  d^rees  of 
longitude,  which  are  rendered  greaterthan 
they  should  be.  Buch  a  comi)en8ation  causes 
the  rhumbs  or  line  representing  the  ship's 
course^  to  make  the  same  angles  with  tbe 
different  lines  of  the  chart  that  It  does  In 
reality  with  the  different  lines  of  the 
sphere ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  Is  a  right 
line.  And  sinc^  by  keeping  the  lines 
Which  represent  meridians  parallel,  the  de- 
grees of  longitude  have  been  rendered  too 
large,  in  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the 
secant  of  the  latitude^  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian  are  made  also  to  increase  towards 
the  poles,  as  the  secant  of  latitude  in- 
creases. Hence,  though  the  distances  are 
distorted,  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  bear- 
ings of  places,,  are  represented  truly  on 
Hereator's  chart 

MBR'OURY  (in  Latin,  hydrarffynm; 
from  hudor.  water;  and  argurob,  silver: 
Or.),  a  metal  found  chiefly  as  a  snlphuret, 
and  sometimes  native,  it  is  white»  and 
very  brilliant ;  becomes  solid  at  88°  below 
zero,  and  bolls  at  0019.  It  Is  not  affected 
by  the  atmosphere  at  common  temperatures, 
but  Is  changed  Into  red  oxide  l^  heating  it 
to  near  its  boiling  point.  Its  spec.  grav.  Is 
18'6.  It  forms  two  oxides— tbe  black  prot- 
oxide, and  the  red  peroxide ;  two  chlorides 
—the  protocblorlde  or  calomel,  and  the  per- 
chloride  or  eorrosive  eubiimaie;  and  two 
suliAurets— the  black  protosulphuret,  and 
the  bisulphnret,  einnabar  or  venniUion.    It 

eOmbines  hlso  with  iodlhe,  Ac Mbboubt, 

in  Astronomy,  a  small  planet  that  emits  a 
bright  light;  though,  on  account  of  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  sun.  It  is  seldom  seen  by  the 
itahabitants  of  tbe  earth.  Its  mean  distance 
from  that  luminary  is  about  80,000,000  miles, 
or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  earth's 
distance.    Its  mean  sidereal  revolution  Is 
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HES'OLTTE  (mesos,  niiddid:  and  lithos. 
a  Rtoue:  Or.\  In  Minoralogy,  a  liydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda;  called 
also  Needlegtona. 

MES'OTYPE  (mesoBt  mt^dle ;  and  Utpo9, 
a  form :  (?r.),  In  Mineralogy,  bydrated  sili* 
cate  of  alumina  and  soda,  cabled  also  Ifcir 
trolite. 

MESOZO'IC  {meaos,  middle ;  toe,  life :  Or.), 
a  term  applied  by  some  geologists  to  that 
great  division  of  strata  containing  the 
remains  of  the  middle  forms  of  life,  which 
others  denominate  secondary. 

MESS  (meae :  Sax.),  In  Military  language, 
a  sort  of  ordinary  or  i)nblic  dinner,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  every  officer  who 
takes  his  meals  there  gives  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  bis  pay. In  Naval  language,  a 

particular  company  of  the  officers  or  crew 
of  a  ship,  who  eat,  drink,  and  associate 
together ;  and  the  term  mMsmate  is  ap- 
plied to  any  one  of  the  number  thus  asso- 
ciated. 

MESSI'AH,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying 
the  anointed,  and  translated  into  Greek  by 
the  word  ehrUtoe,  whence  Christ :  a  titl<9 
which  the  Jews  gave  to  their  great  deli- 
verer, for  whose  coming  they  still  wait; 
and  a  name  which  Christies  apply  to  Jesus 
Ghrist.as  the  person  Inwhom  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah  T^ere  Accomplished. 
Among  the  Jews,  anointing  was  the  cere- 
mony of  consecrating  persons  to  the  high- 
est offices  and  dignities;  kings,  priests, 
and  sometimes  prophets  were  anointed ; 
thus,  Aaron  and  his  son  recelvefl  the  sa- 
cerdotal, Ellsba  the  prophetic,  and  David, 
Solomon,  and  others,  the  royal  unction. 

METAB'ASIS  {Or.,  from  metdbaino,  I  go 
from  one  place  to  anpther).  In  Rhetoric, 
tranaUion ;  a  passing  from  one  thing  to 
another. 

METAOAR'PFS  (me^,  after;  apd  kar- 
poB,  the  wrist:  Or.),  In  Anatomy,  that  part 
of  the  hand  between  the  wrist  and  the  An- 
gers. It  consists  of  five  bones  placed  side 
by  side.  The  inner  part  of  the  metacarpus 
is  called  the  palm,  and  the  outer  the  back  of 
the  hand. 

METACH'RONISM  (meta,  after;  and 
ehronoa,  time:  Gr.),  an  error  in  chrono- 
logy, which  places  an  event  after  its  real 
time. 

METAL  (metalUm:  Or.),  a  simple,  fixed, 
opaque  substauce,  possessing  a  peculiar 
lusire.  The  nicta)s  are  all  clectrorpositlre ; 
they  differ  much  In  their  tenacity,  mallea- 
bility, ductility,  hardness,  volatility,  and 
density,  and  in  tbp  fi^ci)lty  with  which  they 
combine  with  non-metallic  elements.  There 
is  a  distinction  to  be  m^e  between  mallea- 
bility and  ductility,  since  the  metals  which 
afford  the  finest  wire  dp  nop  always  give  the 
thinnest  leaves.  Some  metals  are  found 
native,  that  is,  uncombined.  Some  of  their 
ores  are  reduced  by  heat  alone :  others  re- 
quire heat  and  a  combustib}|e.  Some  are 
reduced  by  deoxidizing  agents,  or  by  other 
metals  which  take  their  places  In  combina- 
tion. Metals,  in  the  state  of  oxides,  are 
capable  of  uniting  with  acids.  All  earths, 
with  perhaps  one  exception,  are  combina- 
tions of  some  meuU  with  oxygen.  Wben 
tfzposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  chlorine. 


or  iodine,  at  an  elevated  temperature,  the 
metals  generally  take  fire,  and,  combining 
with  one  or  other  of  these  three  elementary 
bodies  In  definite  proportions,  are  convert- 
ed Into  earthy  or  saline-looking  substances, 
devoid  of  metallic  lustre  or  ductility,  and 
called  oxidea,  chloridea,  or  iodidea.  Former- 
ly only  seven  metals  were  known,  or  had 
been  separated  from  the  materials  with 
whi.ch  they  were  combined.  And  even  these 
were  discovered  only  on  account  of  their 
bping  sometimes  found  native,  or  in  a  state 
of  combination  from  which  they  were  li- 
berated without  very  great  difficulty.  Their 
names  are  cqpper,  gold.  Iron,  lead,  mercury, 
silver,  tin.  Chemical  research  has  added 
forty-four  others :— Aluminium,  antimony, 
arsenic,  barium,  bismuth,  cadmium,  ca»> 
slum,  calcium,  cerium,  chromium,  cobalt, 
columblum  or  tantalum,  erbium,  gluclnum, 
indium,  iridium,  lanthanum,  lithlam,  mag- 
nesium, njangaheae,  molybdenum,  nickel, 
niobiujjii,  nqrlum,  osfnlun),  palladium,  pelo- 
pium.  Platinum,  potassium,  rhodium,  rubi- 
dium, sodium,  strontium,  tellurium,  ter- 
bium, th)»llium,  thorium,  titanium,  tung- 
sten, uranium,  vanadium,  yttrium,  zinc, 
and  zirconium.  [See  these  in  their  proper 
places,  and  Cushistry.]  The  nietals  are 
all  conductors  of  heat,  and,  at  least  in  the 
solid  form,  of  electricity. 

METALEP'SIS  {Or.,  from  metalambano,  I 
participate:  Or.),  InRlietorlc,  the  continua- 
tion of  a  trope  in  one  word,  through  a 
succession  of  slgnincatlons ;  or  the  union  of 
two  or  more  tropes  of  a  different  kind  in 
one  word,  so  that  several  gradations  or 
Intervening  senses  come  between  the 
word  expressed  and  the  thing  intended 
by  it. 

METAL'LIC  VEINS,  in  Mineralogy,  fis- 
sures across  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth, 
in  which  metallicores  are  found.  These  were 
probably  deposited  in  them  from  a  state 
of  vapour.  Veins  differ  in  their  magnitude 
and  position ;  some  vary  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  feet  wide  in  certain  parts,  and  are 
not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  in  others; 
they  are  commonly  filled  with  what  Is 
called  vein  stuff,  mixed  with  the  matal ; 
others  are  only  a  few  Inches  wide.  Those 
which  a^e  fissures  or  rents,  arc  not  perpcn- 
dicuiar,'but  Incline  more  or  less,  and  are 
open  ^rom  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  20  to  SQ  ^thorns.  They  are  not 
the  only  repositories  for  metals ;  there  are 
other  deposits  which  arc  called  flat  or  pipe 
veins,  the  solid  rock  forming  the  roof  and 
bottom  of  the  mine.  These  are  irregular 
Ip  their  direction  and  magnitude,  and 
appear  like  a  series  of  small  caverns,  con- 
nected with  each  other.  The  top,  bottom, 
and  boundaries  are  lined,  and  sometimes 
filled,  with  spar,  lead  ore,  &c,  and  the  latter 
are  found  In  nests,  filling  cavities  In  solid 
limestope,  and  even  penetrating  fossil 
shells.  Th.e  rocks  In  which  metallic  veins 
are  situated  do  not  contain  a  particle  of 
tjie  metal  which  they  enclose.  Inconsi- 
derable veins;  which  diverge  from  the 
principal,  are  called  alipa ;  and  such  masses 
of  ore  as  are  of  couRidcrable  magsitade. 
but  no  great  length,  are  called  beiliu  of 
atochM)orka, 
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METALLOG'RAPHTftnetatton.a  metal; 
and  grapho,  I  write:  Gr.),  a  treatise  on 
metallic  anbatanees. 

METALLOIBB,  In  Ohemlstiy,  a  collective 
name  sometimes  given  to  those  elementary 
bodies  which  are  either  transparent  or  non- 
lustroas,  and  bad  conductors  of  electricity 
and  heat,  in  contradistinction  to  the  true 
metals,  which  are  opaque,  lustrous  In  a 
high  degree,  and  good  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity and  heat.  Metalloids  include  not 
only  the  four  elementary  gases,  but 
sulphur,  phosphortis,  arsenic,  and  other 
bodies. 

MET'ALLUROY  (metallon,  a  metal ;  tad 
ergoHt  a  work :  Or.\  the  art  of  obtaining 
metals  from  their  ores,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  various  uses  to  which  they  are  ap^. 
plied.  It  comprises  the  processes  of  assap- 
ing,  refining,  and  gmeUing. 

MBTAMORTHIO  imeta.  Indicating 
change ;  and  morpMt  form :  Or.),  a  term 
applied  to  crystalline  rocks  which  occur 
especially  in  the  central  f  idges  of  mountain 
cbains.  It  denotes  that  their  structure  has 
been  changed  since  the  time  of  their  first 
deposition  as  sedimentary  beds,  by  plutonic 
action. 

METAMORTttOSid(metamorpM«i«,  from 
same :  Gr.\  the  changing  of  something  into 
a  different  form :  in  Which  sense  it  includes 
the  transformation  of  insects^  asweliastliis 
mythological  changes  related  by  the  poets 

of  antiquity. By  the  metamorphoset  of 

insects  are  meant  the  successive  transfor- 
mations through  which  they  pass^  which, 
when  the  metamorphosis  is  complete,  are 
from  the  egg  to  the  caterpillar  or  larVa 
state ;  to  tlie  chrysalis,  pupa,  or  anrelia 
state ;  and  lastly  to  the  moth  or  butterfly 
form,  when,  having  laid  their  eggs,  they 
die.  I 

MET'APHOR  (metaphora,  from  mstapherOi 
I  transfer :  Or.),  in  Rhetoric,  the  application 
of  a  word  in  some  other  than  its  ordinary  | 
sense,  on  accoUut  of  some  ^eal  or  imaginary 
resemblance  between  two  objects  i  thus,  if 
we  call  a  hero  a  lion,  ash  re  Wd  etnitj  fellow 
a  fox,  and  a  ministct  a2>{^tor  of  the  state,  we 
speak  metaphoricaUy.  i 

MBTAPU'RASIS  ((7r.,  'Broitk  metaphnuo, 
I  translate),  a  bare  or  literal  tnmslatlon 
from  one  language  into  another. 

UETAPHYS'ICS  (mfta,  after;  KDiphusia, 
nature.  Or.),  the  science  of  the  absolute, 
concerning  itself  only  with  essences  and 
causes.  It  endeavours  to  treat  of  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves  as  distinct  from 
their  appearances  to  the  senses. 

MBT'APLASM  inutapUumos,  from  mefo* 
plasso,  I  transform :  &r.).  In  Grammar,  a 
transmutation  or  change  made  in  a  word 
by  adding,  transposing,  or  retrenching  a 
syllable  or  letter. 

METASTASIS  (Or.,  from  rnethistamat,  t 
change  my  position),  in  Medicine,  a  trans- 
lation or  removal  of  a  disease  from  one  part 
to  another. 

METATAR'SnS  (meta,  after :  and  torsos, 
the  instep :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  the  middle  of 
the  foot,  or  the  part  between  the  ankle  and  i 
the  toes :  the  instep.   The  metatarsal  bones  \ 
ire  the  five  longitudinal  bones  between  the  I 
tarsus  and  the  toea. 


MBTATfl'ESIS  (0r.,  from  nutatUMmt.  I 
place  differently),  a  figure  by  which  the 
letters  or  syllables  of  a  word  are  trans- 
posed.  lu  Medicine,  a  change  or  removal 

of  a  morbid  cause,  without  expulsion. 

METEMPSYCHO'SIS  (Or.,  from  metem- 
psuehoo,  I  make  the  soul  pass  from  one 
body  into  another),  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration^  which  supposes  that  the  soul 
of  man,  upon  leaving  the  bodj,  becomes 
the  soul  of  some  other  animal.  This  was 
the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  his  follow- 
ers ;  and  is  still  the  prevailing  doctrine  in 
some  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  in  India  and 
China. 

METEMPTOSIS  (meta,  after;  and  empipto, 
I  fall  in  with :  Or.),  a  term  in  Chronology, 
expressing  the  solar  equation,  or  subtraction 
of  a  day,  Necessary  to  prevent  the  new 
moon  from  happening  a  day  too  late ;  or 
the  suppression  of  the  bissextile  once  in 
134  years. 

METEOR  (mefe0r0«,  aloft  :0r.).  In  Natural 
History,  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  in  tlie 
atmosphere.  Meteors,  in  the  most  genera) 
sense  of  the  word,  may  be  reduced  to  four 
clilsses— ^eous  or  fiery  meteors,  including 
fire-balls,  falling  stars,  lightning,  and  St 
Elmo's  fire;  luminous  meteors,  as  the 
aurora  borealis,  zodiacal  Ug^t,  parphelia  or 

I  mock-suns,  haloes,  Ac. ;  aqueous  meteors, 

'  as  clouds,  rain,  hail,  snow,  Ac. ;  and  aerial 
meteors,  as  wlbd  and  watei^spouta.    It  will 

I  be  seen  that  these  phenomena  are  of  very 
different  natures,  and  owing  to  different 

I  causes.  The  only  connection  between  them 
is  that  of  a  common  medium ;  and  we  there- 
fore refer  to  the  separate  articles  for  infor- 
mation Goncernlng;  them;  also  to  Elec 
tEtuiTt.    MBtkokiO   Stonks,    FALLIN( 

STARS,  &C 

I  METEOR'OLITES  (meteOros,  aerial ;  an**. 
lithos,  a  stone :  Or.),  meteoric  stones.  [Sve 
Abbolitbs,  and  Fallihg  Stahs.] 
I  METEOROL'OGY  (meteOros,  a  heavenly 
body:  and  logos,  a  discourse:  Or.),  the 
science  Which  tlreats  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  atmosphere.  These  may  be  classed 
under  distinct  heads,  viz.  the  alterations 
that  occUt*  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere ; 
those  that  take  place  in  its  temperature ;  its 
changes  as  regards  moisture;  and  those 
Which  arise  from  electric  and  other  causes. 

From  chemistry,  meteorology  Iwrrows 

analysis^  to  determine  the  composition 
of  the  air  Itself,  and  of  the  substances 
which  it  contains)  or  by  which  it  is  acted 
Upon.  From  the  laws  of  heat  it  ascertains 
the  manner  in  which  the  different  processes 
of  evaporation,  freezing,  thawing,  Ac,  go 
on,  and  how  they  affect  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere;  the  action  of  those  Invisible 
agents,  lights  heat»  electricity,*  Ac,  and 
their  extraordinary  effects.  From  physics, 
meteorology  takes  the  mechanical  action  of 
these  and  similar  powers  and  substances ; 
the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  air;  the 
laws  of  the  reflection,  refraction,  and  mo- 
tion of  light»  &c.  By  these  aids  this 
science  explains  the  formation,  fall,  or  de- 
position of  hall,  snow,  rain,  dew,  and  frost ; 
the  action  of  thunder  and  lightning;  the 
prevalence  and  properties  of  certain  winds,'' 
the  nature  and  causes  of  meteors,  Ac.    Ail 
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this,  and  more,  is  to  be  carefully  studied  by 
every  one  who  would  keep  a  meteorological 
register,  from  which.  If  carefully  attended 
to,  a  body  of  principles  may  be  derived 
that  would  go  far  to  dispel  a  host  of  popular 
errors  and  delusione,  and  make  the  value  of 
true  meteorological  science  manifest  to 
the  most  common  observer. 

UETEOBOS'OOPT  (meteSro8,  a  heavenly 
body  ;  and  akopeo,  I  examine :  Cr.),  among 
the  older  astronomers,  that  part  of  science 
wliich  treats  of  the  distance  of  the  stars 
and  other  celestial  bodies ;  hut  now  very 
properly  restricted  to  what  relates  to  the 
nature  of  meteors. 

MBTHEG'LIN  (meth,  mead:  Ger.),  a 
liquor  made  of  bodey  and  water,  boiled  and 
fermented,  often  flavoured  with  spices.  ' 

METH'OD  (methodos,  literally  a  Journey 
taken  in  search  of  anything:  Cr.),  a  suitable 
and  convenient  arrangement  of  things  or 
ideas.  In  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  the  art  of 
disposing  ideas  In  such  a  manner  that  they 
may  be  easily  comprehended,  in  order 
either  to  discover  the  truth,  or  to  demon- 
strate It  to  others.  Method  is  essential  to 
science,  and  without  it  business  of  any 
kind  will  fall  Into  con  fusion.  In  studying 
a  science,  we  generally  mean  by  metnod  a 
system  of  classiflcatlon  or  arrangiement  of 
natural  bodies  according  to  their  common 
characteristics ;  as  the  niethod  of  Ray,  the 
Llnnsan  method,  Ac  The  difference  be- 
tween method  and  system  is  this :  system  is 
an  arrangement  founded,  throughout  all 
its  parts,  on  some  one  principle;  method 
is  an  arrangement  less  fixed  and  deter- 
minate, and  founded  on  more  general  re* 
latlons. 

HETHOD'IO  SECT  imahodos,  method: 
Or.),  a  name  given  to  certain  ancient 
physicians,  who  conducted  their  practice 
by  rules  alter  the  manner  of  Oalen  and 
bis  followers,  in  opposition  to  the  empiric 
sect, 

HETH'ODIST  (same  deriv.),  a  term  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  sect  of  physiciatas  at 
Rome,  who,  under  the  name  of  methodtdi 
practised  only  by  theory.  It  Is  now  used 
to  designate  the  followers  of  Wesley  and 
Whltfleld,  the  former  professing  the  doc- 
trines of  Arminius,  and  the  latter  of  Calvin; 
and  also  several  sects  of  Christians  who 
have  seceded  from  the  Wesleyan  denomi- 
nation. Ii»  1729,  after  the  revolution,  the 
brothers  John  and  Charles  Wesley»  believ- 
ing they  perceived  great  lukewaminess 
in  matters  of  religion,  formed  an  associa- 
tion for  the  observance  of  more  strict  and 
rigid  rules  regarding  the  regulation  of  their 
time  and  studies  and  the  practice  of  re- 
ligious exercises.  John  Wesley,  who  took 
the  most  active  part  in  this  religions  move- 
ment, having  been  ordained,  officiated  for 
some  time  In  Englana ;  then  visited  Korth 
America.  But,  on  his  return,  giving  offence 
to  some  of  tlie  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy 
by  his  enthusiastic  and  declamatory  mode 
of  preaching,  the  churches  were  generally 
shut  against  him,  which  led  him  to  become 
tix9  founder  of  a  new  class  of  dissenters, 
without  having  at  first  intended  it.  He 
preached  in  dissenting  chapels  in  London 
«nd  elsewhere,  and  great  success  attended 


his  exertions ;  having  had  recourse  to  lay 
preacbers,  who  proved  most  efficient  in 
forwarding  his  views,  he  was  enabled 
to  exercise  superintendence  over  all  his 
congregations.  He  required  his  follower; 
to  attend  the  established  church,  whrn 
they  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  his 
preachers ;  but  he  differed  in  many  points 
from  what  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
doctrines  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Ac- 
cording to  his  system  of  church  govern- 
ment, each  society  is  divided  into  classes  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  persons,  one  of 
whom  is  termed  a  leader.  Each  society  has 
stewards,  whose  office  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  deacons  in  the  established  church. 
The  leaders,  stewards,  and  minister  hold 
once  a  week  what  is  called  the  leader^ 
meeting.  A  number  of  these  societies  con- 
stitute a  circuit,  of  which  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  district  is  superintendent.  The 
ministers,  leaders,  and  stewards  In  the  cir- 
cuit hold  a  qnarterly  meeting,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  stewards  deliver  their  collections 
to  a  civU  steward.  Prom  five  to  fifteen  clr- 
cttlts  form  a  district,  the  ministers  of  which 
hold  an  annual  district  meeting :  this  aseem- 
bly  tries  ministers,  and  suspends  those 
Whose  conduct  is  proved  to  be  Immoral, 
whose  doctrine  is  erroneous,  or  who  are  de- 
ficient in  ability ;  and  performs  a  number  of 
other  important  duties.  The  conference, 
whose  decisions  are  final,  should  consist, 
strictly  speaking,  of  a  hundred  of  the  senior 
itinerant  preachers ;  but  it  is  generally  com- 
posed of  preachers  elected  at  the  previous 
district  meetings,  and  of  all  the  ministers 
who  choose  to  attend,  every  one  present  at 
it  having  a  right  to  vote.  All  regulations 
are  framed  by  this  body ;  funds  are  levied 
In  its  name ;  it  appoints  ministers  to  the 
stations  they  are  to  occupy ;  it  appoints 
superintendents,  &c  In  1850,  the  Wesleyan 
methodists,  at  home  and  abroad,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  two  millions,  and  the  total 
number  of  preachers  was  8000.  Various 
offshoots  have  taken  place  among  them  at 
various  times  ;  the  earliest  of  which  com- 
prised the  followers  of  Whitfield— at  flrgt 
the  coadjutor,  but  afterwards  the  eloquent 
opponent,  of  Wesley. 

MBTH'YL  (methu,  wine ;  ule,  wood :  Or.\ 
i  hypothetical  compound  radical,  the  con- 
stituents of  which  are  two  atoms  of  carbon 
and  three  of  hydrogen.  It  is  the  base  of  a 
large  number  of  spirits  and  ethers,  of  which 
the  best  known  Is  the  hydrated  oxide,  wood 
naphtha  or  pyroxlllc  spirit.  This  was  first 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood.    It  is  a  v<91atile  inflammable  liquid, 

resembling  spirit  of  wine. Mbtbtlatbd 

Spibit  Is  pure  spirit  of  wine  to  wlilch  one- 
tenth  of  its  volume  of  wood  naphtha,  other- 
wise pyrozilic  spirit,  has  been  added.  (See 
the  last  article.)  This,  on  account  of  its 
offensive  odour  and  taste,  prevents  the 
compound  being  drunk,  whilst  it  can  stilt 
be  employed  in  many  of  the  useful  arts, 
and  it  is  therefore  exempt  from  duty. 

METOCHE'  imetocM,  a  sharing:  Or.\ 
in  Architecture,  the  space  between  two 
dentils. 

METON'IC  CY'CLE.  In  Clironology,  the 
period  of  nineteen  years,  or  rather  of  SiMO 
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days,  tn  which  the  lunations  of  the  mopn 
retam  to  the  same  days  of  the  month  ;  so 
called  from  its  discoverer  Meton,  au  Athe- 
nian, who  lived  about  400  B.a  On  account 
of  Its  great  use  In  the  calendar,  the  number 
of  the  year  in  this  cycle  is  called  the  golden 
number. 

MBTONT'MIA  or  METON'TMY  (metOnur 
mia:  from  meta.  Indicating  change;  aud 
onomat  a  name :  Or.)^  lu  Rhetoric,  a  figure 
of  speech  by  which  oue  thing  is  put  for  an- 
other :  as  the  cause  for  the  effect,  the  part 
for  4lie  whol«^  and  the  like.  Thus,  '  my 
friend  Ineepa  m  w^A  <wMs,'  iaatead  of  «aod 
provifUma;  'that  boy  has  a  «)ear  Aead,* 
meaning  intellecL 

MET'Oru  {metopi :  from  meta,  between ; 
and  opi,  the  hole  in  which  a  beam  of  the 
roof  is  inserted :  Or.),  in  Architecture,  the 
interval,  or  space,  between  the  triglyplis 
of  the  Doric  frieze,  which  among  the  an- 
cients were  usually  painted,  or  adorned  with 
carved  work,  representing  the  heads  of 
oxen,  Ac 

MBTOPOS'COPT  (tnetOpont  the  forehead  ; 
and  tkopeo,  1  examine :  Or.),  the  study  of 
physiognomy. 

METRE  (metron,  a  measure :  Or.),  In 
Poetry,  a  system  of  feet  composing  a  verse : 
as  penttanetsr,  a  verse  of  five  feet;  hexor 
m^ter, averse  of  six  feet,  dtc  When  the 
last  syllable  of  the  last  foot  is  wanting,  the 
line  is  acato/0e£<c;  when  Its  two  last  sylla- 
bles are  cut  off,  it  Is  brachyeatalectic  ;  when 
it  has  one  superfluous  syllable  at  the  end,  it 
is  hypercaUdeetie, Mktbb,  a  French  mea- 
sure equal  to  89*87079  Inches.  It  Is  the 
French  standard  of  llueal  measure ;  being 
the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  from 
the  equator  to  the  north  pole,  as  ascer- 
tained by  actual  measurement  of  an  arc  of 
the  meridian. 

MBTR0CEL1DES  imitir,  a  mother ;  and 
kllU,  a  stain :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  marks  or 
blemishes,  supposed  by  some  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  child  by  the  mother's 
Imagination. 

BCBTROP'OLIS  {Or. :  from  mltfr,  a  mo- 
ther;  and  poU8,  a  city),  a  word  used  by 
Greek  writers  to  Indicate  the  parent  state 
whence  colonics  have  sprung.  Also,  the 
chief  city  of  a  province.  In  the  latter  ages, 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  church  having 
adopted  the  secular  division  of  the  Roman 
empire  Into  provinces,  an  episcopal  see  was 
established   in   every   such  city,  and    Its 

bishop  was  termed  a  metropolitan. In 

modem  use  it  means  the  capital  or  principal 
city  of  a  country  or  province,  as  Loudon  or 
Paris. 

MEZ'ZANINE  {mezxano,  middle :  Ttal.),  In 
Architecture,  a  low  story  introduced  be- 
tween two  higher  ones. 

MEZ'ZO,  In  Music,  an  Italian  word  signi- 
fying haJ/,  Til  us  mezzo  forte,  mezzo  piano^ 
mezzo  voce,  imply  a  middle  degree  of  piano 
or  soft,  &C.  By  mezzo  soprano  Is  understood 
a  compass  of  voice  between  the  soprano  or 
treble  and  counter-tenor. 

MEZ2&0TINT0  (hall  tinted :  Itdt.),  a  pni^ 
ticular  manner  of  engraving.  [See  Km- 
OiiAViN'G.]  By  an  artificial  disposition  of 
the  sliades,  aud  different  parts  of  a  figure, 
on  different  plates,  niexzotintos  are  printed 


in  colours,  so  as  to  represent  actual  paint- 
ings. 

MIAS'MA  (Or.,  from  mtaina,  I. taint),  the 
contagious  cmuvlaof  any  putrefying  bodies, 
rising  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
considered  to  be  noxious  to  health.  The 
term  is  specially  applied  to  mareh  miaema, 
the  malaria  of  the  Italians.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  correctors  of  miasmatic 
effluvia  is  chloride  of  lime. 

MI'OA  {mico,  I  glitter :  Lot.),  called  alap 
tale,  glimmer,  and  Uueeuvjf  ffUua,  ia  a  mine- 
ral of  a  foliated  8truetnr&  It  eonsists  of  a 
Bumbor  Af  tMn  lamlnte  adhering  to  each 
other;  and  has  long  been  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  glass,  particularly  In  Russia.  Ita 
chief  constituents  are  silica,  alumina,  pot- 
ash, SLUd  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  one  of  the 
substances  which  constitute  granute. 

MI'OA^,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  written  by  the  prophet  Micah  ; 
in  which  the  writer  censures  the  reigning 
vices  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  aud  de- 
nounces the  Judgments  of  God  against  both 
kingdoms. 

MICH'AELMAS,  or  FlUAST  OV  ST.  MI- 
CHAEL, a  festival  observed  on  the  29th  of 
September.  One  of  the  quarterly  days  for 
paying  rent. 

MrCROCOSM  imikros,  small ;  and  kosmoe, 
world :  Or.),  a  name  given  by  some  writers 
to  man,  on  account  of  a  supposed  corre* 
spondence  between  the  qualities  of  hla  na- 
ture and  those  of  the  universe. 

MICROG'RAPHT  {mikroe,  small ;  and  gra- 
pJto,  I  write :  Or.),  the  description  of  objects 
which  are  too  minute  to  be  seen  without 
the  help  of  a  microscope. 

MICROM'BTER  (mikroe,  small;  and  me- 
tron,  a  measure :  Or.),  an  instrument  fltted 
to  telpscQpes  or  microscopes  for  the  pur- 
imse  of  measuring  small  angles  with  preci- 
sion. 

MrCROSOOPE  (mikroa,  small ;  and  akopeo, 
I  examine :  Or.),  an  optical  instrument  con- 
sisting of  an  arrangement  of  lenses  which 
enables  the  observer  to  see  an  object,  or  ita 
true  Image,  nearer  than  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  magnified  accordingly.  Microscopes 
are  either  simple  or  compound.  By  the 
former  we  look  directly  at  the  object ;  by 
the  latter  at  Its  magnified  Image.  The  in- 
crease of  apparent  magnitude  obtained  by 
the  employment  of  lenses  Is  proportional 
to  the  difference  of  the  distance  of  an  object 
from  the  lens  and  the  distance  a^  which  it 
can  be  seen  without  such  assistance.  This 
Intter  distance  (the  distance  of  distinct 
vision  of  minute  objects  with  the  naked 
eye)  varies  In  different  persons,  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life.  Some  authors  adopt 
ten  inches  as  the  standard,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  its  decimal  diaracter 
makes  It  a  convenient  multiplier  or  divisor. 
The  microscope  has  been  greatly  Improved 
of  hite  years, and  it  Is  extensively  employed 
by  medical  men  in  the  investigation  of 
healthy  and  diseased  structure,  and  by 
naturalists  in  the  examination  of  the 
minute  structure  of  animals,  vegetables, 
and  minerals.  So  many  and  so  Important 
are  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  by 
Us  means,  that  several  branches  of  acienoe 
have  lieen  entirely  changed. The  aolar 
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mierofeope  oonststa  of  «  ronimon  micro- 
■cope  oonnected  with  a  reflector  and  con- 
denser, the  former  being  used  to  throw  the 
sun's  light  on  the  latter,  by  which  It  is  con- 
densed so  aa  to  illuminate  the  object  placed 
In  Its  focus.  This  object  Is  also  in  the  focus 
of  the  microscopic  lens,  which  transmits  a 
magnifled  image  of  It  to  a  wall  or  screen. 
The  principle  of  the  lucemal  mieroeeope  Is 
the  same,  except  that  a  lamp  giving  a  very 
strong  light- generally  that  obtained  from 
the  flame  of  oxygen  and  liydrogen  thrown 
nn  I  tmesis  used,  instead  of  the  sun,  to  Il- 
luminate the  object. 

MIiyDLE  A'GBS,  a  term  used  by  histo- 
rians to  denote  that  period  wlilrh  begins 
with  the  final  destruction  of  tbo  Roman 
empire,  and  ends  with  the  revival  of  letters 
In  Europe,  or,  according  to  some  writers, 
with  the  diticovcry  of  America;  ie.  from 
the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  ccn'ury.  They 
ought  rather  to  be  considered  to  terminate 
with  the  invention  of  printing.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said,  the  middle  ages  embrace 
that  period  of  history  in  which  the  feudal 
system  was  established  and  dovrloped,  doi\'n 
to  the  most  prominent  events  which  neces- 
sarily led  to  Its  overthrow. 

MIIVSHIPMAN,  in  the  British  navy,  a 
sort  of  cadet,  whose  duty  It  is  to  second  the 
orders  of  the  superior  officers,  and  assist  in 
the  necessary  business  of  the  vessel,  whe- 
ther aboard  or  juhore.  No  person  can  re- 
ceive a  commission,  without  having  served 
a  certain  number  of  years  in  the  royal  navy 
In  this  capacity,  unless  he  has  been  mate  of 
a  merchantman,  and  passed  some  years  of 
actual  service  either  In  the  navy  or  In  the 
merch  tnt  service. 

MIFi^UMMER,  the  summer  solstice.  Tbe 
S4th  of  June  is  Midsummer-day,  which  is 
also  a  quarter-day. 

MIGRATION  OP  DIRD8  (tni^nKio,  from 
mp/rot  I  change  my  abode :  LaL),  the  an- 
nual passage  of  birds  from  one  country  to 
another  In  luest  of  food  and  a  mild  climate. 
Thus,  the  swallow  and  many  other  species 
migrate  Into  southern  climates  during  our 
winter,  and  return  in  the  spring ;  whilst 
other  species,  like  the  Snow  Bunting  and  the 
Bohemian Waxwing,  come  to  us  for  the  win- 
ter and  fly  northwards  in  the  spring.  0ml- 
thnloglsts  have  observed  that,  on  the  old 
continent,  birds  migrate  In  autumn  to  the 
south-west,  and  In  spring  towards  the  north- 
east ;  yet  the  courses  of  rivers  and  chains 
of  mountains  exercise  considerable  Influ- 
ence on  the  direction  of  their  flf ght  On  the 
new  continent  the  points  of  direction  are 
not  the  same.  Oaptaln  Sir  B.  Parry  has  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  birds  of  Greenland  go  to 
the  south-east.  It  Is  remarkable,  also,  that 
the  young  of  certain  species  do  not  make 
the  same  journey  as  the  old  birds ;  they  go 
more  to  the  south,  so  that  It  Is  very  common 
to  flnd.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  onlr  the 
young  birds  of  a  certain  species,  whilst  the 
older  ones  remain  more  to  the  north.  In 
other  species  the  females  go  farther  south. 
Mr.  White,  in  his  Katural  History  of  SeV 
borne,  says, '  It  does  not  appear  to  me  thNt 
mnrh  stress  may  l>e  laid  on  the  difficulty 
and  hazard  that  birds  must  run  in  their 
mUvrationSfby  reason  of  vast  oceans,  cross- 


winds,  fte. ;  because,  if  we  reflect,  a  bird 
may  travel  tMna  England  to  the  eqtuitoT 
without  launclAlm  oat  or  ex poeing  itself  to 
boundless  seas— anfl  tbat  by  crossing  the 
water  at  Dover,  and  Mfttla  at  Gibraltar.* 
Birds  eome  to  these  countflit.  from  those 
which  are  stUl  colder,  during  fta'winter : 
th  us  many  species  of  wild  duck.  M  ItfWrtUtt 
is  not  conflned  to  birds :  the  musk  ox,  the 
reindeer,  the  Arctic  fox,  Ao.,  are  driven 
southward,  by  tbe  rigours  of  a  polar  win- 
ter. But  the  animal  most  remarkable  for 
emigrating  la  the  Scandinavian  lemming. 

[See  LKMMI50.] 

MILE  imUU  poaMtvm.a  thousand  paces: 
Lat\  a  measure  of  length  or  distance, 
which,  in  England,  contains  8  furlongs,  or 
1760  yards,  or  6380  feet.  Of  such  miles 
there  are  80*121  in  a  geographical  degree. 
But  the  nautical  or  geographical  mile  Is  the 

60th  of  a  degree. The  Roman  mile  was  a 

thousand  paces  and  equal  to  1614  yards 
English  measure,  or  about  ll-13ths  of  our 
statute  mile. 

MIL'IART  GLANDS  irnOium,  millet-seed: 
Xat.),tn  Anatomy,  the  small  and  extremely 
numerous  glands  which  secrete  the  perspi- 
ration.  MiLiA&Y  Fbvbr,  a  malignant 

fever,  so  called  from  the  eruption  of  certain 
pustules  resembling  millet-seeds. 

MILITIA  (military  service :  Lot.),  a  body 
of  soldiers,  regularly  enrolled  and  trained, 
though  not  In  constant  service  In  time  of 
peace,  and  thus  distinguished  from  Btandino 
armiea.  In  England  the  origin  of  this 
national  force  Is  generally  traced  back  to 
Alfred.  The  most  characterlstle  features 
of  the  English  militia  at  present  are,  that  a 
number  of  persona  In  each  eounty  may 
voluntarily  enlist  for  five  years,  and  are 
officered  by  the  lord-lieutenants,  and  other 
gentlemen,  under  commission  from  the 
crown.  Tlie  period  for  training  and  exer* 
else  Is  fixed,  generally  speaking,  at  twenty- 
one  days  annually.  Where  men  cannot  be 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  ballot,  from  which  all 
persons  above  thirty-five  are  exempt. 

MILK  (milch :  Oer.),  an  animal  fluid  pecu- 
liar to  females  of  the  class  Mammalia^  se- 
creted by  appropriate  glsnds,  and  designed 
to  nourish  their  offspring  In  the  early  part  of 
their  life.  This  fluid,  which  Is  only  produced 
from  the  body  on  occasion  of  suckling,  Is, 
notwlthstAudlng,  constantly  formed.  It  Is 
the  proper  sustenance  of  the  animal  Itself : 
all  the  nutritive  parts  of  food  being  formed 
Into  chyle,  and  chyle  into  milk.  It  Is  of  an 
opaque  white  colour,  a  mild  saccharine 
taste,  and  a  slightly  aromatic  smell.  When 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.  It  under- 
goes spontaneous  changes,  and  is  resolved 
into  Its  component  parts,  throwing  up  a 
white,  thick,  unctuous  creom  to  Its  sar* 
face:  the  fluid  beneath  becoming  thinner 
than  before,  and  of  a  pale  bluish  colour. 
The  proximate  elements  of  milk  are,— 
1.  the  aroma,  or  odorous  volatile  principle, 
called  butyrinj  which  pasaes  off,  when  It  Is 
fresh  milked,  in  the  form  of  visible  vapour ; 
3.  water,  which  constitutes  tbe  greatest 
part ;  3.  fatty  matters,  from  which  the  cream 
Is  formed ;  4.  eurd,  which  Is  the  caseous 
matter  that  coagulates ;  ft.  eugar,  whleta* 
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rich  tho  water,  Ac.,  forma  the  Berum  of 
nilk ;  0.  aome  neutral  aalta,  such  aa  phoa- 
thate  of  lime,  iodide  of  potaaaium,  chloride 
if  calcium,  &C.,  which  are  accidental,  not 
leing  found  at  all  timea,  nor  in  all  milk. 
iuraan  milk  ta  very  sweet  and  thin ;  the 
leareat  in  reaemblanee  to  thia  is  the  milk 
)f  aasea,  next  that  of  marea,  then  that  of 
foats,  and  lastly  that  of  cows.  Bennett  pre- 
Hured  of  the  jaicea  of  such  animals  aa  chew 
he  cud,  being  mixed  with  milk,  coagnlatea 
tlnto  a  uniform  mass,  which  may  be  cut 
vith  a  kn<fe,  and  which  spontaneously 
leparates  into  ieA«y  and  Cftrtto.  When  milk 
vMitatned  in  wire-corked  bottlea  ia  cau> 
;iou8ly  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
rater-bath,  the  oxygen  of  the  included 
tmall  portion  of  air  under  the  cork  seems  to 
)e  combined,  and  the  milk  will  afterwards 
ceep  fre»h  for  a  considerable  time :  aa 
;reen  gooseberries  and  peas  do  by  the  same 
/reatmont.  Btctter  and  eheeae  are  made  of 
nilk,  by  processes  not  necessary  to  describe 
In  this  place. 
MILKT   WAY,    in    Astronomy.     [See 

3ALAXY.] 

MILL  (mvU:  Or.),  a  rnmpllcated  engine, 
>r  combination  of  machinery,  to  effect  pnr- 
;)08es  which  require  great  force.  The  power 
employed  ia  sometimes  water,  sometlmea 
wrlnd,  and  at  others  steam  or  horses.  The 
principle  Is  always  the  same ;  a  main  shaft 
3ntera  the  works,  to  which  wheels  with 
sogs,  or  drums  and  bands,  are  affixed; 
:)ther  wheels  are  then  connected  with  these 
In  various  directions,  and  the  resulting 
rorce  applied  to  any  intended  purpose. 
When  com  la  to  be  ground,  large  stones, 
-snt  in  grooves,  are  made  to  work  one 
wainst  the  other  in  such  a  matter  aa  to 
Dreak  or  pulverize  the  grain.  There  are 
ilso  bark  mills,  paper  mills,  oil  mills,  silk, 
;otton,  and  flax  mills,  saw  mills,  ftc. 

MILLBNA'RIANS,  or  CHII.IA8T8  (miUa 
mni,  a  thousand  years:  Lot;  ehUi<Ut  a 
hoQsand  :  Or.\  a  name  given  to  those  who, 
n  the  primitive  ages,  believed  that  the 
lalnts  will  one  day  reign  on  earth  with 
Fesus  Christ  a  thoueand  years— an  idea  de- 
lved from  Rev.  xx.  0.   The  Millenariana 
leld,  that  after  the  coming  of  Antichrist, 
end  the  destruction  of  all  nations  which 
rill  follow,  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of 
ho  Just  alone ;  that  all  who  shall  be  found 
ipon  earth,  both  good  and  bad,  shall  con- 
inue  alive— the  good,  to  obey  the  just  who 
.re  risen  as  their  princes— the  bad,  to  be 
onquered  by  the  Just,  and  to  be  subject  to 
hem :  that  Jesus  Christ  will  then  descend 
rom  heaven  in  hla  glory  ;  that  the  city  of 
erusalem  will  be  rebuilt,  enlarged,  embel- 
Ished,  and  its  gates  stand  open  night  and 
ay.   The  Millenariana  founded  their  belief 
n  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation, 
kmsidering  this  history  aa  a  prototype  of 
be  fate  of  the  world,  and  concluding  from 
telm  xc.  that  1000  years  make  with  God 
ne  day,  they  beheld  in  the  six  days  of 
re<i;,ion  6000  ycara  of  terrestrial  labonra 
ad  sufFerlngs,  and  in  the  seventh  the  day 
t  rest,  a  period  of  1000  yvars,  in  which 
tie  reign  of  Christ  should  be  established^ 
his  reign  of  1000  y*»r8  is  usually  styled 
to  miUmnium.    It  liaa  been  expected  by 


some  In  all  agea  of  the  church,  from  the 
second  century,  and  it  ia  the  doctrine  of 
many  in  modem  times. 

MIL'LEPEDB  imiUe^  a  thousand :  and  pea, 
a  foot :  LaL),  an  articulated  anlmnl,  having 
many  feet.  There  are  several  species,  some 
of  considerable  size. 

MIL'LEPORE  (miU«t  a  thousand  :  and 
porua,  a  paasage :  Xat),  in  Zoology,  a  genus 
of  corals  which  have  a  surface  perforated 
with  small  holes  or  pores.  When  In  a  fossil 
state,  they  are  termed  miOeporites. 

mL'LBT  {Fr.;  from .miUium :  LaL),  a' 
plant  classed  among  the  graases,  though 
some  of  its  species  attain  a  height  of  about 
90  feet.  The  most  common  kinds  are  the 
Polish,  the  common  German,  and  the  In- 
dian. In  somi3  parts  of  Europe,  millet  is 
used  instead  of  rice  or  sago  by  the  poorer 
classes;  but  it  is  more  usually  employed 
for  feeding  chickens.  This  climate  ia 
neither  dry  enough  nor  warm  enough  for 
its  cultivation. 

MIL'LING  (muli,  a  mill :  Or.),  a  procei^s 
in  coining,  which  consists  in  stamping  the 
coin  by  means  of  ft  machine  called  a  mm. 
In  place  of  striking  it  with  a  hammer,  the 
method  formerly  employed.  Thia  engine 
will  coin  S0,000  blanks  in  one  day.  The 
blanks  are  circular  pieces  of  metal,  of  a 
proper  size,  thickness,  and  weight,  and  with 
Hat  smooth  surfacea,  suited  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  the  dies,  which  are  of  steel, 
and  have  engraved  upon  them  the  figures, 
Ac  to  be  stamped  on  the  coins.  The  blank 
is  fixed  between  the  dies,  and  an  impres- 
sion is  taken  from  both  at  once. The 

word  mUlitto  is  applied  also  to  the  produc- 
tion of  small  transverse  corrugations  on 
the  edges  of  the  heads  of  screws,  Intended 
to  make  it  more  easy  to  turn  them  round  by 
the  fingers,  and  also  to  those  on  the  edges 
of  coins  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  removal 
of  the  metal  at  the  edge. 

MILL'-STONE,  or  BUHR-STOVB,  In  Mi- 
neralogy, a  siliceous  stone,  occurring  ia 
large  masses,  with  a  straight  fracture,  but 
not  so  brittle  as  flint,  though  of  the  same 
hardness.  It  is  feebly  translucent,  and  of 
a  greyish  hue.  Ruhr- stone  is  found  la 
abundance  only  in  the  mineral  basin  of 
Paris  and  a  few  adjoining  distrlcta.  It 
forms  a  part  of  a  fresh-water  formation. 

MILT  (Sax,),  In  Anatomy,  the  Spleen,  a 
viscus  situated  in  the  left  hypochondrium 
under  the  diaphragm.  Also,  the  soft  rtM 
of  flshesi  or  the  spermatic  put  of  the 
males 

MIME  (mimo$t  an.  Imitator:  Or.),  in 
ancient  comedy,  a  person  who  acted  any 
character  by  mere  gestures,  Ac  When 
the  acting  consisted  entirely  in  gestures, 
it  was  termed  panfomitne. 

MIME'SIS  (Or.,  from  same),  in  Rhetoric, 
imitation  of  the  voice  and  gestures  of  an- 
other person. 

MIMO'SA,  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  legru- 
minous  shmbs,  inhabiting  the  tropics,  so 
called  from  the  remarkable  property  pos- 
sessed by  several  species,  especially  the 
M.  pudiea,  of  shrinking  from  the  touch  and 
giving  signs,  as  it  were,  of  animal  life  and 
sensation.  This  motion  it  performs  by 
moans  of  three  distinct  articulations,  Tfx 
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tbnt  of  a  Bingle  leaf  tu  Its  i>edlcle,  of  the 
pedicle  to  Its  branch,  mid  of  the  branch  to 
(he  trunk  or  main  stem. 

MI'NA  imnd:  Or.\  a  Grecian  coin,  of 
different  ralueg  in  different  places.  The 
\ttlcminawa8  valaed  at  100  drachmse,  or 
4llS8.4d.    Sixty  of  them  were  equivalent 

to  a  talent. Mixa,  a  ijreclan  weight,  also 

equal  to  100  drachmas,  or  15  oz.  83|  srrs. 

MIK'ARET  (menaraht  a  lantern  :  Arab.\ 
a  round  tower  or  column,  generally  sur- 
rounded with  balconies,  and  erected  near 
the  mosques  In  Mohammedan  countries. 
The  people  are  summoned  to  prayers  by  a 
crier  stationed  at  the  top,  the  use  of  bells 
not  being  permitted. 

MIND  (gemind:  8ax.\  the  Intellectual 
power  In  man.  'When  the  mln^  aays 
Locke,  '  turns  its  view  Inwards  upon  it- 
self, thinking  is  the  first  Idea  that  occurs ; 
wherein  it  observes  a  great  variety  of  roodi- 
flcatlons,  whence  it  frames  to  Iteelf  distinct 
ideas.  Thus,  the  perception  annexed  to  any 
impression  on  the  body  by  an  external 
object  ts  called  sensation;  when  an  idea 
recurs  without  the  presence  of  the  object, 
it  is  called  remembrance;  when  sought 
afrer  by  the  mind,  and  again  brought  into 
view,  it  is  recollection ;  when  the  ideas 
arc  taken  notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  re- 
gistered in  the  memory.  It  is  attention; 
when  the  mind  fixes  its  view  on  any  one 
Idea,  and  considers  it  on  all  sides,  it  is  called 
study.* 

MINE  (TeuL),  a  cavity  nnder  ground, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in ine- 
ralta,  and  often  very  deep  and  extensive. 
The  descent  into  it  is  by  a  pit,  called  a 
aha/It  and  the  excavations  which  lollaw  the 
minerals  sought  are  called  the  woTJeingg. 
Tlie  art  of  mining  lucludcs  the  scientific 
knowledge  requisite  for  opening  and  work- 
Ingmtnes,  as  well  as  preparing  ores  for  use. 
The  latter  consists,  iu  the  first  place,  in 
breaking  In  pieces  the  larger  masses,  and 
then  freeing  them,  by  means  of  water,  from 
the  earth  which  adheres  to  them ;  in  the 
separation  of  the  coarser  substances  from 
the  finer,  by  means  of  a  sieve  tliat  moves 
up  and  down  in  water;  In  the  breaking  of 
the  ore  in  stamping  mills,  and  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  finely  intersitersed  metal  from 
the  stone  or  earth  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, ftc  It  also  includes  the  final  pu- 
rification of  the  ore,  by  means  of  acids,  by 
amalgamation,  by  fusion,  Ac  The  annual 
produce  of  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  estimated,  from  an  average  of  years 
»nd  prices,  at— 

£ 


Silver  .   10,000  lbs.  troy 

Copper  .    13,000  tona  . 

Tin  ,      6^600    „      . 
I^ead  46,000    H     <• 

Iron  1,250,000   ..     , 

Coal  82,000,000 
Salc,&c. 

Total 


M 


80,000 

1,300,000 

650,000 

950.000 

.  10.000,000 

.  12,000,000 

.    1,000,000 


£25,830.000 

All  minerals  arc  part  of  the  freehold  of 
the  soil,  except  gold  and  silver,  which  are 
said  to  )>elong  to  the  crown  ;  but  no  mine 
at  copper  or  lea  1  la  a  royal  mine,  even 


though  silver  Is  extracted  from  it.  Mines, 
except  those  of  coal,  are  not  rateable  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor ;  a  quarry  Is.  The 
difference  between  a  mine  and  a  quarry  is 
supposed  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
working. Mike,  in  the  Military  art,  do- 
notes  a  subterraneous  passage  under  a  wall 
or  fortification,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing 
It  np.  The  gunpowder  In  the  mine  was 
ignited  by  means  of  a  pipe  or  hose,  made  of 
coarse  cloth,  called  a  aancisaon,  extending 
from  the  chflmber  to  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery :  to  the  end  of  it  was  fixed  a  match, 
that  the  miner  who  set  fire  to  it  might  have 
time  to  retire  before  the  fire  reached  the 
chamber,  or  place  where  the  powder  was 
lodged.  But  galvanism  affords  a  safe  and 
certain  means  of  exploding  mines  at  any 
moment,  however  distant  they  may  be.  The 
omductlng  wire  from  a  galvanic  battery  is 
made  to  pass  through  the  powder,  within 
which  Is  a  portion  of  wire  so  thin  as  to  be- 
come red-hot,  or  even  to  ignite  when  the 
electric  current  Is  transmitted  through  it. 
This  explodes  the  mine.  The  mines  of  a 
fortress  are  called  counterminea,  the  gallery 
of  which  runs  under  the  covered  way  along 
the  outer  margin  of  the  fosse. 

MINERAL'OGT  {mineral,  a  mineral :  Fr.; 
and  logoa,  a  description  :  Or.),  that  branch 
of  natural  history  which  makes  us  acquaint- 
ed with  the  properties  and  relations  of 
minerals,  and  teaches  us  to  characterise, 
dlatingulsh,  and  class  them,  according  to 
these  properties. 

MIN'KRALS(JPV.),the  general  name  for 
all  inorganic  substances  found  in  the  earth. 
Including  metals,  metallic  ores,  salts, 
earths,  and  bituminous  substances.  Of 
these  various  substances,  many  are  oom- 
I>osed  of  such  elements,  and  exhibit  such 
peculiarities  of  constitution,  that  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  them  without  having 
recourse  to  analysis. 

MIN'ERAL  WATERS  are  of  various 
kinds,  l)ut  generally  so  far  Impregnated 
with  foreign  matter  as  to  give  them  a  sen- 
sible flavour  and  a  specific  action  npnn  the 
animal  economy.  They  are  usually  divided 
into  four  classes:  acidulous  or  carbonated, 
saline,  chalybeate  or  ferruginous,  and  sul- 
phurous. The  »alim  springs  consist,  in 
general,  of  salts  of  soda  and  lime,  or  of 
magnesia  and  lime,  with  carbonic  acid  and 
oxide  of  iron ;  such  are  those  of  Pyrmont, 
Seidlltz,  Epsom,  &c  The  fernifftnotu 
waters  have  a  decidedly  styptle  taste,  and 
are  turned  black  by  an  Infusion  of  gall- 
nuts  ;  their  Iron  is  sometimes  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide  held  in  solution  by  carbonic 
acid ;  It  sometimes  exists  as  a  sulphate,  and 
sometimes  both  as  a  sulphate  and  carbo- 
nate :  among  them  are  the  waters  of  Spa, 
Vichy,  Cheltenham,  Tunbridge,  &c  The 
acidnlotu  waters  are  characterized  by  an 
acid  taste,  and  by  the  disengagement  of 
carbonic  acid :  of  this  kind  are  the  waters 
of  Bath,  Buxton,  Bristol,  &c  ThenUpftu- 
roua  waters  are  easily  recognized  by  their 
disagreeable  smell,  and  their  property  of 
tarnishing  silver  and  copper,  which  Is  a 
consequence  of  their  containing  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  :  of  this  class  are  the  waters 
of   Aix-larCbapelle,  Harrogate    and    uu- 
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neroiu  other*.  Borne  mlnenU  iprln^  are 
hot  or  tkenmaLr—Artlfieidl  mineral  waters 
are  prodnoed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  che- 
mist, and  are  either  mcrelj  imitations  of 
the  natural  waters,  or  composed  of  dtffercnt 
Insrredlents  so  as  to  form  compounds  ralu- 
able  for  medicinal  pnrpoaea,  bat  not  known 
to  exist  in  nature. 

mKIX  (ndnimui,  the  least :  LaL\  In 
Mnslc,  a  note  eqnal  to  two  crochets,  or  half 

a  semibrere. "iiutm,  the  smallest  liquid 

measure;  generally  considered  as  a  drop. 
A  fluid  drachm  contains  M  minima. 

MINIMS  (same  deriv^  on  the  supposition 
that  humility  was  to  be  their  distinguishing 
characteristic),  a  religious  order  in  the 
ehnrc-h  oi  Rome,  founded  by  Francis  de 
Paula,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

MIIT'IMUM  (the  least:  Lat.\  the  least 
qoHntltr  assignable  in  a  given  case;  opposed 
to  fnaceimttm,  which  see. 

MIN'ION  {mlgnon,  a  favourite ;  FV.\  the 
name  given  to  a  small  kind  of  printing  type 
(two  sizes  larger  than  the  type  used  for  this 
▼olume); 

MINTSTBn  (TjaL\  the  pastor  of  a  church 
duly  authorized  to  perform  religious  wor^ 
ship  in  public,  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, Ac. In  Politics,  one  to  whom  a 

sovereign  prince  entrusts  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs ;  as,  a  tninUter  of  ttate,  the 
prime  minUter,  or  a  foretgn  minUter.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  words  minMsr*  and  laf- 
nUtrjf  are  used  as  collective  names  for  the 
heads  of  departments  In  the  state,  but  the 
subordinate  memliers  are  not  so  dosignatcd. 
In  their  seiiarate  oOces  the  cabinet  minis- 
ters stand  thus:— I.  Orst  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury ;  S.  lord  high  chancellor ;  S.  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer :  4.  lord  president  of  the 
council ;  5.  lord  privy  seal ;  &  secretary  for 
the  home  department;  7.  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs;  &  secretary  tor  the  colo- 
nies: 9.  secreury  for  war;  la  secretary 
for  India;  II.  first  lord  of  the  admiralty; 
IS.  president  of  the  board  of  trade;  18. 
postmaster-general ;  14.  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster ;  15.  cliief  secretary  for 
Ireland;  10.  president  of  the  poor-law 
board.  It  is  the  prime  minister  (who  Is 
generally  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury) 
that  receives  the  sovereign's  order  to  form 
a  ministry,  or  in  other  words  to  apoolnt 
men  of  his  own  sentiments  to  fill  the  chief 
oOoes.  Those  of  the  ministry  who  are  peers 
sit  in  the  house  of  lords ;  the  others  sit  in 
the  house  of  commons,  in  virtue  of  being 
elected  members,  which  is  considered  in- 
dispensable, unlike  those  in  the  United 
Btates,  who  cannot  be  either  represent*- 
tlves  or  senators.  The  Rngllsh  ministers 
are  always  supposed  to  be  ready,  particular- 
ly on  receiving  due  notice,  to  answer  ques- 
tions in  parliament,  on  matters  relating  to 

their  respective  departments. Forbigv 

MiHiSTBB,  a  person  sent  from  one  govern- 
ment to  another,  and  accredited  to  the  lat- 
ter. In  order  to  transact  public  business  in 
the  name  of  his  government.  The  term  Is 
usually  employed.  Instead  of  ambassador,  to 
indicate  the  representative  of  minor  sove- 
'eigns.  rSeeAMBASSADO&andDiPLOMAcnr.] 

MIN'ItTM  UM.),  the  red  oxide  of  lead, 
obtained  by  ez posing  the  protoxide  of  that ' 


metal  to  a  great  heat  with  free  access  of 
air. 

MIN'I?E8AKGER8  (Ger.;  from  mfnfi«. 
love,  and  BAnger,  a  singer),  a  name  given 
to  the  German  lyric  poets  of  the  middle 
ages,  on  account  of  love  being  the  chief 
subject  of  their  poems,  the  ancient  German 
word  mhuM  being  used  to  denote  a  pure 
and  fidthful  love.  After  the  fashion  of  the 
Provencal  troubadours,  the  mlnnesftngers 
engaged  in  poetical  contests  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  princes  and  ladies  of  the  court. 
Some  among  them  were  poor,  and  earned 
their  living  by  rerltlng  their  songs  from 
court  to  court;  but  most  of  them  sangr 
merely  for  pleasure,  when  their  swords  were 
unemployed. 

MUfNOW,  the  name  of  a  small  finesh-water 
flsh.theleiieueicspAoxiniu  of  ichthyologists, 
one  of  the  Cyprliaida. 

MI'KOR  (less :  LaL\  In  Law,  one  who  Is 

under  the  age  of  twenty-one. Mnron.  In 

liOglc,  the  second  proposition  of  a  regular 
syllogism MixoR,  In  Music,  a  terra  ap- 
plied to  those  modes  in  which  the  third  Is 
three  semitones  al>ove  the  key-note,  and  to 
Intervals  consisting  of  three  semitones. 

MINOR'ITT  (last).  In  Law.  a  state  of  be- 
ing under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Also  the 
smaller  number  of  persons  who  give  their 
votes  on  any  questions,  particularly  in  par- 
liament ;  opposed  to  majoritif. 

MIK'STER  (Oer.;  from  monoiiteritini.  a 
monastery:  LaD,  a  terra  anciently  ap- 
plied to  the  church  of  a  convent.  It  is  fre- 
quently found  as  a  termination;  thus 
Westminster.  I..eomln8tcr.  fte. 

MINT  Cmynet^  money :  Sax),  a  place  where 
the  national  coinage  Is  stamped.   The  royal 
mint  received  Its  constitution  of  superior 
oOcers  in  the  I8ih  year  of    Edward   II. 
The  contrivances  used  in    it  were   longr 
of  a  rude  description,  and  It   continued 
to  carry  on  Itsoi^rations  within  the  Tower 
of  London,  until  new  buildings  wereerected 
for  It  on  Tower  Hill,  in  the  enrly  part  of  this 
century.   The  chief  ofllcersof  the  mint  are, 
the  master,  deputy  master,  comptroller, 
king's  assay-master,  clerk  of  the  papers, 
clerk  of  the  irons,  and  superintendent  of 
machinery,  who  constitute  the  mint  boaro. 
The  precious  metal  to  be  coined  is  first 
alloyed  and  then  east  Into  small  bars,  which 
are  passed  through  rollers  In  order  to  be 
reduced  to  the  exact  thickness  required 
The  sheets  are  then  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  punching  machines,  which  cut  out 
circular  discs  called  blanka.     These  are  se- 
parately tested  for  weight  and  soundness 
After  the  rim  has  been  raised  they  are  taken 
to  the  coining  presses,  which  mill  the  edges 
and  stamp  both  sides  at  the  same  stroke,  all 
the  time  feeding  Itself  with  blanks.    One 

Eress  win  coin  from  4000  to  fiOOO  pieces  in  an 
our.  Informlngtbodles  that  Imprcas  the 
figures  on  the  coin,  a  mstriz  Is  cut  by  the 
engraver  on  soft  steel,  and  after  this  has 
been  hardened  it  will  strike  many  dies.  The 
mschlnes  employed  are  of  highly  Ingenious 

eonstmctlon.  [See  Ooikixo.] Mivt  {men- 

tha:  Lat.\  in  Botany,  a  gemisof  herbaceous 
plants,  whose  roots  are  perennial  There  are 
many  species,  sll  of  which  contain  much 
essential  oil,  and  have  an  agreeable  odoor. 
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To  the  taste  they  are  bitter,  arumallc,  and 
pungent.  The  Menilia  piperita,  or  pepper- 
mint la  the  liiost  powerful,  and,  on  this 
account,  1b  most  generally  used  in  medicine. 
The  Mentha  viridU,  or  spearmint.  Is  milder, 
and  more  commonly  employed  for  culinary 
purposes. 

MIN'UET  (Fr.\  a  dance  In  alow  time  and 
with  short  measured  steps,  ^ hi rh  reuuires 
great  dignity  and  grace  of  carriage ;  it  is 
now  seldom  used; 

MIN'UTE  (minuttw,  small:  LnL),  the 
sixtieth  part  of  the  decree  of  a  circle,  and 
denoted  thus  (Of  as  a  second  or  sixtieth 
part  of  a  minute  is  by  CO.  Also,  the  sixtieth 
part  of  an  hour.  We  often  spfak  both  of 
minutes  and  moments  in  order  to  convey  a 

meaning  of   time   indeflnitbly  short. 

MiMUTiB,  in  ArchltecturiB,  usually  dbnotes 
the  sixtieth  part  of  the  diameter  of  a 
cohimn,  and  is  the  subdivision  by  which 
the  smaller  parts  of  the  u^^der  are  measured. 

MisuTE  is  also  used  for  a  short  memoir 

or  sketch  of  a  subject,  tnken  in  writing; 
a  note  to  preserve  the  memory  of  some- 
thing. 

MlNUTIiB  (ZaU,  the  smaller  particulars, 
or  minute  details  of  auyiliiug. 

MINX,  the  Puiorius  Lutreola  of  zoologists, 
an  animal  allied  to  the  weasel,  inhabiting 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
It  can  swim  and  dive  well,  and  Is  generally 
to  be  found  on,  the  banks  of  rivers,  where 
it  preys  upon  small  fish,  frogs,  rats,  mice, 
&c.  Its  fur  is  One,  but  nut  very  valuable, 
when  Irritated,  the  minx  exhales  a  foetid 
musky  smell. 

MI'OOENB  (mslon,  less ;  kainos,  new:  Or.), 
In  Geology,  a  division  of  the  tertiary  series 
of  strata*  more  modem  than  the  Socene, 
and  less  modem  than  the  Pliocene.  It  has 
been  subdivided  into  the  upper  series, 
which  are  t^anting  in  our  Islands,  and  the 
lower  series,  which  include  the  Hempstead 
beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  latter  are 
170  feet  thick,  and  comprehend  marine, 
nstuary,  and  fresh-water  deposits,  abound' 
Ing  In  shells  and  other  fossils. 

MI'RAGE  (jy.),  an  optical  phenomenon, 
produced  by  refraction,  and  which  consists 
in  the  nnusual  elevation  or  apparent  ap- 
proximation of  coasts,  monntains,  ships, 
or  other  oblects,  accompanied  by  Inverted 
imager  of  the  same.   The  appearance  com- 
monly presented  is  that  of  a  double  image 
of  the  object  in  the  air ;  one  being  In  the 
natural  position,  the  other  inverted,  so  as  to 
resemble  an  object  and  its  inverted  image 
in  the  water.  Mirage  arises  from  the  unequal 
refracting  power  of  the  lower  strata  of  the 
Atmosphere;  and  may  be  produced  when- 
ever the  rays  of  light  meet,  in  an  oblique 
direction,  the  surface  of  a  less  refracting 
medium  than  that  in  which  they  were  pre- 
viously moving.  They  are  thus  turned  Imek 
Into  the  original  nietlinm  in  the  same  direc- 
tion In  which  they  would  be  impelled  by 
a  reflection  taking  place  at  the  common 
surface  of  the  two  mediums.    Most  extra* 
ordinary  forms  of  this,  phenomenon  have 
t>een  described  by  travellers. 

MIR'ROEl  imircin  Pr.),  in  Optics,  the 
polished  surface  of  any  meul  or  silvered 
frlass,  which  reflects  tl.e mys of  lightftilling 


upon  it,  and  presenting  Images  of  objecta 
Mirrors  are  either yiot,  as  looking-glasses ; 
concave,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  rays 
of  light  convergent;  or  convex,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  divergent.  The 
objects  viewed  In  convex  mirrors  are  di- 
minished, but  are  seen  In  an  erect  position, 
and  appear  to  emanate  f  rum  a  point  behind 
the  mlrt'Oi' :  this  pdint  is  said  to  bo  a  nega- 
tivt  or  iinaginary  focus,  because  the  rays 
are  not  actually  collected  at  it,  as  by  a  con- 
care  mirror,  whose  focus  is  called  real.  It 
is  probable  that  brazen  mirrors  were  the 
Hrst  kind  used ;  but  silver  reflects  the  best, 
though  it  is  too  expensive  a  material  for 
common  use. 

MISCH'NA,  or  MIS'NA  (slumaeh,  he  re- 
pbatbd  :  Ueb.),  that  part  of  the  Jewish  Tal- 
mud on  which  the  Qemara  is  a  commentary. 
It  consists  of  traditions  and  explanations 
of  Scripture.  The  Jews  pretend,  that  when 
God  gavb  the  written  law  to  Moses,  he  gave 
him  also  another,  which  was  preserved  by 
the  doctors  of  the  synagogue  without  com- 
mitting It  to  writing,  till,  through  their 
dispersluh,  they  were  in  danger  of  depart- 
ihg  from  the  traditions  of  their  fathers : 
when  it  ^vas  Judged  proper  to  transfer  it  to 
books. 

MISOEMEAN'OUR,  In  Law,  a  minor  of- 
fence, or  one  of  less  megnitude  than  that 
which  is  designated  a  felony. 

MISBRE'RB  (have  mercy :  Lot),  a  title 
given  to  the  filst  psalm,  usually  called  the 
psalm  of  mercy,  on  account  of  the  words 
with  which  It  commences  in  the  Latin 
version. 

MIS'LETOE,  or  MIST'LETOB  (mMfeltoti, 
from  rnisOe,  birdlime ;  and  tau,  a  twig : 
Sax.),  the  Viseum  album,  a  parasiticfU  plant 
found  on  the  branches  of  many  Icinds  of 
trees  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  misletoe 
was  held  sacred  by  the  Druids,  becanse 
they  had  an  extraordinary  reverence  for 
the  number  (Area;  and  not  only  the  berries, 
but  the  leaves  of  the  misletoe,  grow  in 
clusters  of  three  united  on  one  stalk.  Its 
growing  upon  the  oak,  their  sacred  tree, 
was  doubtless  another  cause  of  its  being 
venerated.  When  the  end  of  the  year 
approached,  the  Druids  marched  with  great 
solemnity  to  gather  the  misletoe  of  the 
oak,  in  order  to  present  it  to  Jupiter  (Tar 
ranis).  Inviting  all  to  assist  them  at  this 
ceremony,  with  these  words ;  '  The  new 
year  is  at  hand  :  gather  the  misletoe.'  Until 
recently,  it  has  not  been  found  on  the  oak 
for  many  centuries. 

M  ISNO'MER  imU,  from  mUs:  e'er.,  wrong- 
ly done ;  and  nomen,  a  name :  Lot.),  In  Law, 
the  misnaming  a  person,. or  mistaking  his 
name.  The  Christian  name  should  alwai's 
be  perfect ;  but  the  law  is  not  so  strictin 
regard  to  surnames,  a  small  mistake  in 
which  will  be  overlooked.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  a  mere  misspelling  Is  not  a 
misnomer,  if  the  name  so  spelled  have  the 
same  sound  as  the  real  one.  At  present,  no 
indictment  or  information  is  abated  by  any 
plea  of  misnomer :  the  court  merely  orders 
an  amendment  to  be  made. 

MISPRIS'ION  (mtpris,  negUgehce :  IV.) 
In  Law,  any  high  offence  under  the  degree 
of  what  is  capital,  but  bordering  upon  it. 


kisbal] 


m^t  ^rttiitiftc  and 
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— MigprigUm  of  treason  is  a  l>are  know- 
ledge and  concealment  of  treason,  without 
participation  In  it.  Misprisions  are  called 
negativet  when  they  consist  In  the  conceal* 
mcnt  of  something  that  ought  to  be  re- 
vealed ;  and  poritive,  when  they  consist  in 
the  commlsslou  of  someihlng  which  ought 
not  to  be  done. 

MIS'SAL  fmisfaJet  a  mass-book:  Mod. 
LcU.),  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the 
book  which  contains  the  prayers  and  cere- 
monies of  the  mass.  Some  early  missals 
are  beautifully  executed,  and  are  objects  of 
bibliomania. 

HIST8  {Sax.),  or  Foos,  are  formed  by  par- 
ticles of  moisture  densely  congregrated  In 
the  air.   [Sec  Clouds,  Foos,  ikcj] 

MITE  (mieU:  Oer.\  a  name  given  to 
several  minute  animals  which  are  pUicedby 
zoologists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  spiders. 
The  Acanu  doniestiau,  or  common  cheese 
mite,  is  so  small  that  It  is  scarcely  visible  to 

the  naked  eye,  except  by  its  motion. 

Mite,  In  Commerce,  a  small  coin  formerly 
current,  equal  to  about  one  third  part  of  a 
fiirthing.  The  piece  of  money  called,  in 
Scripture,  a  miU,  was  the  quarter  of  a  dena- 
rius, or  about  seven  English  farthings. 

MITHRA'IC,  an  epithet  applied  to  any- 
thing connected  with  the  Persian  god 
MUkrat,  whose  worship  was  introduced  at 
Rome,  wherealtars  were  raised  to  him,  some 
of  which  are  preserved  in  collections  of 
antiquities.  The  god  was  usually  repre- 
sented, in  sculptures,  as  a  man  plunging  his 
dagger  into  tlie  neck  of  a  prostrate  bull, 
upon  which  he  has  placed  his  Imec,  whilst 
he  holds  a  horn  In  ouo  of  his  bauds. 

MITH'RIDATB,  a  celebrated  medical 
confectlou,  whose  active  ingredieiit  was 
opium :  Invented  by  Democratcs,  physician 
to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  an  antidote  against  the 
effects  of  all  poison  and  contagion. 

MITRA  (rnUra,  a  headband :  Or.),  In  Anti- 
quity, a  CAP  or  covering  for  the  head,  worn 
by  the  Roman  ladies,  and  sometimes  by  the 
men,  but  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of 
efTerainacy  in  the  latter,  especially  when  it 
was  tied  upon  their  heads.  Amongst  the 
Greeks,  the  mitra  was  a  girdle  worn  below 

the  cuirass,  to  defend  from  missiles. 

Mitra,  a  genns  of  marine  univalve  shells. 
MITRAL  VALVES  (from  being  like 
mUret  in  shape),  in  Anatomy,  two  valves 
situated  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
at  the  Ingress  of  the  pulmonary  vein,  serv- 
ing to  hinder  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  heart  into  the  veins. 

MITRE  {mitra,  a  headband :  Gr.),  an 
ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  bishops 
and  certain  abbots  on  solemn  occasions ; 
being  a  sort  of  cap,  pointed,  and  cleft  at 
top.  The  high-priest  among  the  Jews  wore 
a  mitre  or  bonnet  on  his  beaud.  The  inferior 
priests  had  likewise  their  mitres,  but  in 
what  particnlars  they  differed  from  that  of 
the  high  priest  is  at  this  time  uncertain. 
Some  writers  contend  that  the  ancient 
bishops  wore  mitres  ;  bnt  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  mitre  as  an  episcopal  ornament 
iH-fore  A.i>.  1000.  It  is  scarcely  ever  worn 
by  the  bishops  of  the  established  church, 
th(  ugh  it  forms  part  of  their  coats  of  arms. 


MITTIMUS  (we  send  :  Lot),  In  Law,  a 
writ  for  transferring  records  from  one 
court  to  another.  Also  a  precept  or  com- 
mand in  writing,  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  proper 
olflcer,  directed  to  the  gaoler  or  keeper  of  a 
prison,  for  the  receiving  and  safe  keeping 
of  an  offender  charged  with  any  crime,  nntU 
delivered  by  due  course  of  law. 

MIXED FE'VER,  one  that  is  intermediate 
between  an  inflammatory,  or  low  fever,  and 
a  typhus  fever. 

MIXTURE  {mixtura:  Zot),  in  Pharmacy, 
a  liquid  medicine  which  contains  not  only 
extracts,  salts,  and  other  substances  soluble 
in  water,  but  pow'ders,  &c  which  are  in- 
soluble. 

MIZ'ENMAST(me2n«n:  DuL),  the  mast, 
next  the  stem,  which  supports  the  after 
sails. 

MNEMONICS  (mnfmonikos,  belonging  to 
memory  :  Or,),  a  systematic  method  of  com- 
municating assistance  to  the  memory. 

MOAT  (motte,  a  mound :  Fr.),  in  Fortlflca- 
tlon,  a  deep  trench  or  ditch,  dug  round  the 
ramparts  of  a  fortlfled  place,  to  prevent 
surprises.  The  brink  of  the  moat  next  the. 
rampart  is  called  the  aearp  ;  and  the  opposite 
one,  the  eounteracarp. 

MO'CHA-STONE,  In  Mineralogy,  dertr 
dritie  agats;  a  mineral,  in  the  interior  of 
which  appear  delineations  of  shrubs  which 
are  destitute  of  leaves,  and  are  either  of  • 
brown,  black,  or  green  colour.  In  some 
cases  these  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
filtration  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  mang«r 
nes'e. 

MOCK'ING-BIRD,  the  Mlmiu  potyglcUus, 
or  mocking  thrush,  a  dentirostral  passerine 
bird.  It  builds  Its  nest  in  trees  near  the 
dwellings  of  man,  and  feeds  upon  fruits. 
Although  this  bird  is  Inferior  to  moat  of 
the  feathered  tribe  in  America  in  brilllanrj- 
of  plumage,  it  is  much  sought  for  on  ac- 
count of  its  wonderful  imitative  powers. 
Its  own  natural  song  is  bold,  full,  and 
exceedingly  varied ;  but  in  addition  to  the 
fulness  and  melody  of  its  original  notes.  It 
has  the  faculty  of  imiuting  those  of  an 
other  birds  fn>m  the  humming-bird  to  the 
eagle.  In  measure  and  accent  it  faithfully 
follows  its  originals,  while  in  force  and 
sweetness  of  expression  it  greatly  improves 
upon  them.  A  bystander  might  suppose 
that  the  whole  of  the  fathered  tribes 
bad  assembled  together  in  a  trial  of  skill, 
each  striving  to  produce  Its  utmost  effect, 
so  perfect  are  the  mocking-bird's  Imita- 
tions. 

MODE  (modua,  a  manner :  LaU),  in  Meta- 
physics^ the  manner  of  a  thing's  existence, 
which  Is  either  simple  or  mixed.  SimpU 
modes  are  only  repetitions  of  the  same  slm. 
pie  idea ;  thus,  by  adding  units  together.  In 
distinct  separate  collections,  we  come  bj 
all  the  several  modes  of  numbers,  as  a  doeen, 
a  score,  a  thousand^  ice.  Mixed  modes,  on 
the  contrary,  are  compounded  of  simple 
ideas  of  different  kinds,  as  bsavity.  which 
consists  In  a  certain  composition  of  colour 
and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder. 
Esseniial,  or  inseparabls  modu,  are  attri- 
butes without  which  the  substance  cannot 
subsist. JV<m-«si«nMai,  or  uparolA*  modM^ 
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are  attribntes  Hflecting  created  substances, 
and  atQxed  to  them  In  certain  circumstances, 
as  coldness  In  water,  &c — Modb,  In 
Mnslc,  a  regular  disposition  of  the  piece  to 
relation  to  certain  principal  sounds,  wbicb 
are  called  the  eaaenticU  chords  of  tbe  bass, 
or  the  essential  sounds  of  tbe  mode.  Tbe 
difference  between  a  mode  and  a  key  Is,  that 
tbe  octave  is  called  a  mode  with  regard  to 
tbe  manner  of  dividing  it,  but  a  key  with 

regard  to  its  pitch  or  place  in  the  scale. 

Tbe  word  mode  is  applicable  also  to  particu- 
lar acts,  or  a  series  of  acts,  or  to  tbe  common 
usage  of  a  place  or  people. 

MOD'EL  (modulus,  a  measure  of  any- 
thing: Xot),  an  original  pattern,  or  tbe 
shape  or  design  of  anything  in  miniature. 
The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  an  arti- 
nclai  pattern,  made  in  wood,  stone,  plaster, 
or  other  material,  which  is  intended  to  se- 
cure the  more  accurate  execution  of  some 
groat  work,  and  to  afford  an  idea  of  the 
effect  to  be  produced.  Living  models,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  studying  the  play  of  the 
muscles,  the  varieties  of  expression,  and 
tbe  relative  proportions  of  the  hi;imanform, 
are  provided  in  all  academies  for  painting. 
MODERATOR  iLat.),  a  person  who  pre- 
sides at  a  public  assembly,  to  propose  ques- 
tions, preserve  order,  and  regulate  tbe  pro- 
ceedings. Thus  tbe  president  of  the  annual 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  styled 
the  moderator. 

MODIFICATION  (modifleoHo :  from  mo- 
due,  a  state ;  and  faeio,  I  make :  Lat.),  in 
Philosophy,  a  change  in  the  state  of  any- 
thing. Quantity  and  quality  are  accidents 
which  modify  all  material  substances.  Ac- 
cording to  Splnosa's  system,  all  the  beings 
that  compose  the  universe  are  only  so  many 
different  modlflcatlohs  of  one  and  the  same 
element :  and  it  is  the  di^er^fit  arrangement 
and  situation  of  their  parts  that  make  all 
the  difference  between  them. 

MODIL'LION  (rnodiglione:  Ttal),  in 
Architecture,  an  ornament  in  the  coniir,oof 
tbe  Ionic,  C!orinthlan,andComposite  orders; 
a  sort  of  bracket  serving  to  support  the 
projection  of  the  larmier  o^  drip. 
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lO'DIUS  (Xot.),  a  Roman  dry  measure 
for  all  sorts  of  grain,  containing  33  heminas 
or  10  eextarH,  or  one-third  of  t^e  amphora, 
amounting  to  an  English  peck. 

MO'DO  ET  FORrUA  (in  the  manner  and 
form  :  LaU),  in  Law,  words  frequently  used 
in  pleadings,  Ac,  and  particularly  in  a  de- 
fondant's  answer,  in  which  he  denies  having 
done  what  is  laid  to  his  dharge,  as  affirmed 
by  the  plaintiff. 

MODULATION  (modtttotio,  from  modular, 
I  nioduiato :  Lot.),  in  Music,  the  art  of  com- 
posing in  accordance  with  the  laws  pre- 
scribed by  any  particular  key,  or  of  changing 
the  mode  or  key.  Also  the  regular  progres- 
sion of  several  parts  through  the  sounds 
that  are  in  the  harmony  of  any  particular 
key,  as  well  as  the  proceeding  naturally  and 
regularly  from  one  key  to  another. 

MOD'ULB  (modulus,  the  dim.  of  modus,  a 
measure :  Lot.),  a  measure  applied  In  archi- 
tecture; it  consists  of  a  semidiameter  of 
the  column,  and  Is  divided  into  30  minutes. 

M0'DU<8  (Lot.),  an  equivalent  in  money, 
or  other  Taluable  consideration,  given  to 


the  minister  or  vicar  by  the  owners  of  land 
in  lieu  of  tithes.  The  whole  phrase  is  modus 
decimandi,  though  modus  alone  is  generally 
used.  . 

MO'DtrS  OPERAN'DI,  a  Latin  phnwo, 
signifying  the  way  or  method  in  which  an 
operation  or  performance  of  any  kind  is 

MOGUL',  GREAT,  the  chief  of  an  empiro 
founded  In  HIndostan,  by  Baber,  in  the  16th 
century.  The  last  legitimate  sovereign 
1)earlng  this  title  was  Shah  Allum ;  and  the 
empire  terminating  at  his  death  in  1806, 
nearly  all  his  immense  possessions  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company. 

MO'ilAIR  (moire:  Fr.),  the  hair  of  a  goat, 
Capra  angorensis,  which  inhabits  the  moun- 
tains In  the  vicinity  of  Angora  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  Is  white  and  silky,  forming  long 
curls  on  ll^e  animal.  There  is  a  consider- 
able importation  of  it  into  this  country, 
where  it'  is  manufactu;%d  into  various 
articles,  mixed  with  other  Qbres. 

MO'HAIR-SHELL,  in  Copchology,  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  VoZuto,  resembling  on  the 
surface  mohair,  pr  a  close  jfeh  of  tbe  silk- 
worm. 

MOHAM'MEDANS.    [See  MAnOMKTASS."» 

MO'^TUR,  an  East  Indian  gold  coin. 
The  mbliur  of  Bengal  is  worth  IL  13s.  8d., 
that  of  Bombay  iL  10s.  Id.' 

MOI'DORE,  a  Portuguese  coin,  equal  to 
27.1.  sterling. 

MO'IETY  (vioitii:  Fr.),  a  lialf  paitja 
term  frequently  used  hy  lawyers. 

MOLA'RES  (Lat,  from  niola,  a  mill),  or 
Dbntbs  Molasbb,  Uolar  teeth,  in  Anatomy, 
the  large  teeth,  sometimes  called  grinders. 
Jn  man  they  are  distinguished  as  pre-mo- 
lars  &ad  true  or  permanent  molars.  The 
first  are  two  in  number,  at  each  side  of  each 
jaw.  Tlieyare  next  tlie' canine  teeth,  and 
are  changed  by  children  like  the  front 
teeth.  The  true  molars  are  not  changed ; 
there  are  three  on  each  side  of  each  jaw. 

MOLAB  GLA9DS,  two  sallvary  glands, 

situated  on  each  side  of  the  mouth. 

MOLE  (moles:  I^t),  a  mound  or  massive 
work,  formed  of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea 
by  means  of  coffer-dams,  &c,  extended  in 
a  right  line,  or  as  an  arc  of  a  circle,  before 
a  port,  which  it  serves  to  defend  from  the 
violence  of  the  waves;  thus  protecting 
ships  in  a  ^arbour.  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  harbour  itself.  Among  the 
Romans,  a  kind  of  mausoleum,  built  like  a 
round  tower  on  a  square  base,  insulated, 
encompassed  with  columns,  and  covered 
with  a  dome.    Thus,  the  IToIm  Hadrtant, 

now  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  Rome. 

MoLX,aspotor  mark  on  the  skin,  or  a  small 

excrescence  of  the  cuticle. yiouKmcel: 

Sax.),  in  Zoology,  the  Talpa  Earopcea,  a 
small  animal,  from  five  to  six  inches  iu 
length,  which,  in  search  of  worms  or  other 
insects,  forms  a  road  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  raising  the  soil  into  a  little 
ridge.  Its  conformation  enables  it  to  bur- 
row with  great  ease,  and  such  rapidity  that 
its  passage  through  the  earth  haa  been 
conipnred  to  swimming.  It  has  no  external 
ears,  and  its  eyes  are  so  minute,  and  so  cod> 
ccaled  by  its  fur,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a 
belief  that  it  is  formed  without  Uuse  Im- 
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portAiit  organs.  Moles  lire  In  pairs,  and 
are  cUletiy  found  in  places  where  the  soil  Is 
loose  and  soft.  The  females  bring  forth 
four  or  five  young,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  the  parents  construct  a  habitation, 
or  iicst,  with  great  diligence  and  Ingenuity. 

MOLK-HII.L,  a  small  mound  or  elevation 

of  earth,  thrown  up  by  moles  working 
under  ground.  The  chamber  which  it  con- 
tains is  generally  formed  by  enlarging  the 
point  of  intersection  of  three  or  four  pa»> 
gages.  The  mischief  done  by  the  mole  is 
probably  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
tfood  it  effects  in  destroying  immense 
numbers  of  earth-worms,  &c.,  which  cause 
r^reat  Injury  to  the  roots  of  grass,  corn,  and 
other  plants. 

MOLB-ORICKET,  in  Entomology,  the 
(jhryUutalpa  vulgaris^  an  orthopterous  in- 
sect,  noted  for  its  nipidity  In  burrowing,  as 
well  as  for  its  deslructiveness  in  gardens. 
The  female  forms  a  nest  of  clay,  about  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  deposits  in  it  nearly 
150  eggs,  in  the  preservation  of  which  it 
takes  the  greatest  care.  Wherever  a  nest 
Is  situated,  avenues  and  entrenchments 
surround  it ;  there  are  also  numerous  wind- 
ing passages  which  lead  to  it ;  and  the  whole 
is  environed  by  a  ditch,  which  presents  an 
Impassable  barrier  to  most  Insects.  At  the 
approach  of  winter,  the  mole- crickets  re- 
move their  nests  to  a  depth  in  the  earth 
sufflclent  to  prevent  any  injury  from  the 
frost.  When  the  mild  season  returns,  they 
raise  U  in  proportion  to  tlie  advance  of  the 
warm  weather,  and  at  Ust  elevate  it  so  near 
the  surface  as  to  permit  the  sun  and  air  to 
ai-t  on  it.  The  male  has  a  chirp,  or  low  jar- 
ring note,  which  may  be  heard  In  the 
evening  or  night. 

MO'LECULB  (a  dim.  of  vMU$t  a  mass : 
L(U.\  a  particle,  in  Chemistry.  The  term 
molecules  is  applied  to  those  groups  of 
mutter  which  hold  together  during  a 
variety  of  transformations,  although  each 
croup  is  a  chemical  compound ;  whilst  the 
term  atom  Is  reserved  for  those  particles 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  broken  up, 
and  which  there  Is  no  reason  for  supposing 
ever  will  be  broken  up.  Thus  we  speak  of 
tho  molecules  of  oxide  of  Iron,  and  of  the 

atoms  of  oxygen  and  iron. In  Physics, 

molecule  signifies  tho  smallest  conceivable 
particle  of  matter,  without  nltrfinee  to  Its 
chemical  constitution. 

MOLLUS'CA,  MOLLUSCS'  (montueiw, 
soft:  LaL)t  In  Zoology,  an  animal  sub- 
kingdom,  comprehending  (hose  Which  have 
soft  bodies  enclosed  in  a  muscular  skin,  the 
majority  being  protected  by  a  shell.  [See 
8HBLL.J  All  of  them  have  gangUated  ner- 
vous systems,  with  the  ganglions  or  medul- 
lary masses  dispersed  more  or  lets  irre- 
gularly throufjfh  tho  body.  They'  have  a 
heart,  which  generally  consists  of  one  ven- 
tricle and  one  auricle.  Their  blood  is  white 
ur  bluish.  Some  Of  them  breathe  in  air, 
others  in  faesh  or  salt  water.  The  marine 
molinscs  have  generally  a  heavy  shelL  Some 
Hre  unisexual,  others  androgynous,  and  a 
few  dioecious.  Some  of  the  molluscs  are 
very  tenacious  of  life,  frequently,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, retaining  It  after  they  are  cut 
asunder.  Some  are  vlviparons,  while  others 


ire  oviparous.  The  uses  of  this  numerous 
class  are  extremely  varied ;  many  of  them 
are  used  as  food  by  man,  and  others  supply 
nutritious  prey  for  birds  and  llshea.  They 
have  been  divided  into  six  classes,  of  which 
those  of  the  first  three  have  a  distinct 
head,  and  are  styled  eneephaUnu;  those  of 
the  remaining  classes  being  aomhaloua, 
that  Is,  without  ahead :— 1.  The  Cephalopoda 
or  OutUe-flshes,  which  crawl,  and  seize  va- 
rious objects  by  fleshy  arms  arranged  in  a 
circle  round  the  month.  S.  Ocuteropoda, 
comprising  the  snails  and  other  univalves, 
which  crawl  by  means  of  a  muscular  disc  or 
foot  on  the  under  side  of  the  body.  3. 
Pteropoddt  marine  molluscs,  which  swim  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  fin  like  bodies  extending 
laterally  from  the  sides  of  the  head.  4. 
Brachiopodat  marine  bivalves,  one  of  the 
shells  being  perforated  to  allow  a  pedicle 
to  pass,  by  which  they  are  anchored  to  rocks. 
They  are  without  a  special  breathing  organ. 
5.  Oanthifera^  the  ordinary  bivalves,  which 
have  two  pairs  of  gills  for  the  aeration  of 
their  blood.  8.  TuMieata^  molluscs  without 
shells,  enveloped  In  a  gehitinons  sac  or 
tunic  with  two  orifices. 

MOLYB'DENUM  (moIiiMos,  lead:  Or.). 
In  Mineralogy,  a  metal,  obtained  as  an  ash- 
grey  powder,  which,  when  fused,  is  white, 
brittle,  and  very  refractory ;  its  spec.  grav. 
Is  about  8*8.  It  forms  two  oxides  and  an 
acid,  also  a  combination  with  oxygen,  and 
obtained  by  raising  the  sulphuret  to  a  red 
heat  in  the  air ;  the  compounds  of  the  latter 
are  called  molybdaiea.  Tho  native  sulphuret, 
which  was  considered  to  be  an  ore  of  lead, 
was  originally  called  molybdenum. 

MOMENTUM  iLoL).  in  Mechanics,  the 
effect  which  one  body  in  motion  is  capable 
of  producing  on  another.  It  is  numerically 
represented  by  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  toerether  the  mass  and  velocity. 

MON'ACHISM  {monaehot,  a  monk,  from 
monos,  alone :  Or.).  Originally  a  monk  was 
one  who  lived  a  solitary  life ;  and  the  term 
was  applicable  to  great  numbers  who  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  devoted  themselves  to 
contemplation  and  prayer.  When  monks 
began  to  be  assembled  in  convents,  the 
solitaries  were  termed  aacetiett  or  hermits  ; 
and  thos9  who  lived  in  community  ecsno- 
biUBt  or  associates.  The  ancient  monks 
renounced  all  temporal  possession^,  and 
sup|K)rted  themselves  solely  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands ;  they  practised  fasting,  but 
in  moderation.  In  lat^r  times,  the  obser- 
vances of  asceticism  assumed  a  different 
character ;  worthless,  and  in  many  case* 
degrading,  acts,  were  but  too  often  consi- 
dered to  be  highly  meritorious.  The  monk 
was,  in  numerous  instances,  one  who  fled 
from  the  active  and  useful,  though  labori- 
ous, duties  of  ordinary  life ;  or  who  was  orer- 
whelmed  by  the  miseries,  and  terrified  by 
the  dangers,  of  a  disturbed  and  rude  state 
of  society.  As  transcribers  and  preserrera 
of  ancient  authors,  literature  owes  much  to 
some  of  the  older  orders.  As  landlords, 
the  monasteries  were  generally  not  oppres- 
sive. And,  although  monastic  institutlona 
gradually  fell  into  abuses  which  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  bringing  about  the  re- 
formation, there  were  among  their  Inmates 
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andonbtedly,  many  examples  of  probity  and 
Tlrtae. 

MON'AD  {montUf  a  nnlt:  OrX  an  atom 
vrhich  Is  incapable  of  division.  In  Natural 
BIstory,  a  name  given  to  various  minute 
organisms,  some  of  which  may  be  animal, 
as  others  are  certainly  vegetable. 

MONADBLPH'IA.  {mono»t  single:  adel- 
pJkos,  a  brother;  Qr.\  in  Botany,  the  six- 
teenth class  of  the  Ltnnaaan  system  of 
plants,  having  the  stamens  united  into  one 
body  by  the  fllameuts. 

MONAU'DRIA  ittumot,  single ;  and  anirt 
a  male :  Or.),  in  Botany,  the  flrst  dass  in 
the  Llnnasau  system  of  plants,  having  only 
one  stamen  or  male  organ  in  each  flower. 

MON'AROHT  {manarehia:  from  «mnioa, 
alone ;  and  archo,  I  govern :  Qr.\  a  govern- 
ment in  which  the  supreme  authority  is 
vested  in  a  single  person.  ^lere  the  mon- ; 
arch  possesses  an  absolute  power,  the  roon- , 
archy  is  termed  absoluU:  where  the  supreme 
imwer  is  virtually  In  the  laws,  though  the 
majesty  of  government  and  the  administra- 
tion is  vested  in  a  single  person,  it  Is  a 
Umited  monarchy.  It  is  hendttarv,  if  the 
regal  power  descends  Immediately  from  the 
possessor  to  the  next  heir  by  blood,  as  in 
Great  Britain ;  elective,  If  the  choice  depends 
upon  all  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  freedom, 
as  was  the  case  in  Poland. 

MON'ASTBilY  (moruuiirUm,  from  mono- 
to,  I  live  in  solitude:  6fr.\  a  convent,  or 
establishment  for  the  reception  of  monks 
or  nuns ;  and  governed  by  different  rules, 
according  to  the  different  regulations  pre< 
scribed  by  the  founders.  Sunasterles  had 
their  origin  in  the  deserts  of  Upper  Bgypt, 
where  Antony,  commonly  called  the  Onatt 
about  the-  year  805,  collected  a  number  of 
hermits,  who,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying,  in 
society,  the  benefits  of  retirement  from  the 
world,  built  their  huts  near  each  other,  and 
performed  their  devotional  exercises  in 
common,  as  the  monks  of  Palestine  did  at 
a  later  period,  and  as  those  of  Abyssinia  do 
at  the  present  day.  The  numlwr  of  mona*> 
terles  was  much  diminished  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation,  when  the  rich  estates  of 
the  establishments  which  were  taken  from 
the  monks  and  nuns,  in  Protestant  states,  j 
were  In  part  appropriated  by  the  sovereign 
to  his  own  use,  and  in  part  devoted  to  the 
founding  and  supporting  of  institutions  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  In  Oatholio 
countries,  they  retained  their  original  ooo" 
etitution.  till  the  ISth  century ;  but,  from 
the  Influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they 
aank  in  the  publlo  estimation,  and  were 
either  suppressed,  or  obliged,  as  the  papal 
power  diminished,  to  submit  to  many  re* 
Btriotlons  Imposed  on  them  by  Catholic 
princes. 

MON'DAT  (moon-day),  the  second  day  of 
the  week,  so  called  from  being  anciently 
sacred  to  the  moon. 

MONETA'RII  (Lot,  from  moneta,  the 
mint),  In  Antiquity,  oCDcers  of  the  mint 
amongst  the  Romans,  who  presided  over 
the  production  of  the  coin. 

HON'BT  {numeta:  Lot),  the  portable  and 
standard  equivalent  for  commodities,  la^ 
bour,  and  values  transferred.  It  derives 
Us  name   from   having  been  coined  la 


ancient  Rome,  at  the  temple  of  Juno  Mo- 
neta; and  consists  either  of  coins,  paper 
money,  or  moneys  of  account.  Among  mo- 
dem commercial  nations,  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  are  almost  the  only  metals  used  for 
this  purpose.  Paper  money  is  called  paper 
currency,  to  distinguish  It  from  specie, 
metallic  currency,  or  cash  ;  it  comprehends 
notes  of  hand,  bills  of  exchange,  cheques, 
fta  Moneys  of  account  are  imaginary  mo- 
neys, used  only  In  keeping  accounts ;  such 
was  the  Bnglish  pound  nntU  sovereigns 
were  coined.  When  money  is  plentiful, 
with  reference  to  commodities  and  labour,' 
they  are  said  to  be  dear ;  but  when  com- 
modities and  hibour  are  plentiful  In  refer- 
ence to  money,  they  are  said  to  be  cheap : 
fieamess  and  cheapness  being  merely  re- 
lative terms.  Money  is  profitable  to  a 
country  only  by  its  circulation ;  for  circula- 
tion causes  it  o<mstantly  to  produce  new 
portions  of  property ;  and,  on  this  account, 
a  small  sum,  in  constant  circulation,  is 
of  far  more  benefit  to  a  country  than  flie 
possession  of  the  largest  sums  which  re- 
main locked  up  and  do  not  change  owners. 
The  only  true  means  of  permanently  pre- 
venting a  scarcity  of  money  is  to  Improve 
the  state  of  Internal  and  domestic  industry ; 
and  theiropinion  Is  wholly  destitute  of  foun- 
dation, who  believe  that  a  mere  abundance 
of  money  Is  suflldent  to  develope  a  healthy 
state  of  domestio  industry;  for  money 
does  not  produce  the  goods,  but  follows 
their  production.  In  the  most  aadent 
times  it  is  certain  that  all  commerce  wsa 
managed  by  way  of  barter.  There  was 
always  a  necessity,  however,  for  a  sort  of 
common  measure,  by  which  to  estimate 
the  value  of  commodities.  The  flrst  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth  were  almost  all  shep- 
herds and  husbandmen:  they  therefore 
made  that  common  measure  to  consist  in 
a  certain  portion  of  their  flocks,  and  any 
commodity  was  said  to  be  worth  so  many 
sheep,  oxen,  Ac  It  was  afterwards  found 
more  convenient  to  express  the  value  of 
most  commodities  by  bits  of  leather,  which 
by  their  marks  showed  the  number  of 
beasts  they  were  worth.  This  was  the  flrst 
money,  and  the  origin  of  all  coins.  Silver 
money  was  not  used  at  Rome  tUl  the  4B5th 
year  after  the  building  of  the  city ;  and 
gold  was  flrst  coined  in  the  year  M7,  dur- 
ing the  consulship  of  Nero  and  Ballnator. 
Julius  Csssar  was  the  flrst  whose  head  was 
stamped  upon  money,  by  order  of  the  se- 
nate. The  first  ooined  money  reguhurly 
minted,  and  properly  so  called,  amoni^tthe 
Jews,  was  issued  in  the  time  of  Judas 
Maccabnus,  who  had  leave  given  him  by 
AntlochuB  Sldetes  to  coin  money  of  his 
own  in  Judasa.  Payments,  before  this,  had 
alv^ays  been  made  by  weight:  hence  the 
correspondence  between  sums  of  money, 
with  them,  and  weights.  Paper,  as  the 
representative  of  moqey,  became,  after 
some  time,  a  necessity.  If  the  metals  were 
used  exclusively,  the  sum  required,  even 
for  a  moderate  payment,  could  be  carried 
only  in  a  cart  or  wagon  :— a  thousand  sovei 
reigns  exceed  SI  lbs.  troy  In  weight.  Be- 
sides, their  wear  and  tear  would  be  very 
•zpensive.   The  currency  of  the  United 
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n  ->/,*«'»!* -w«»«in*    .   <r  ;  1"*  >nr»»  *'i  •''^. 

l^il*  '•'fit  ^«w9  »*.'  »•,  Jtr<»rTil«rt/»n,  «• 
if^wn  'iM»  •fn^fMMT-'tf  >^.ri''-*^  wwst  a  •««? 
nifif  «♦»»«•*'>»*  '•Af.y't«r  Ti*»  »»»M  -^nneirin* 
)V9fH<»  'kf    r*  »r''«/lit  ■>ni^  *►''!     *fwl    'ne 

lf<'*f'.7'*.!C  art  lutf*'*^ :  Otf  •  'n  ^«vrin^, 

ir*rrtin«r:  />*.). '**«>^<  '>^  vart  n (?*««« l  ^«l- 

Mfflt^^PIrt  (»  Mm.  fii  mm,  iMim  5  Aek.i. 
f  h*y  jw*  f/vr  f.tv»  mrt««jWfrnJi««l»fpi1«*w«*  »»y 

U\\,  «iv1  M»T<>«ltMii  «e  eh*  tMtt  f>4  H,  Th^ 
r,h/ni«h  »*»l«rtl>4*vm<»  *«4  rtlW»y^  *h<<1f  •MdV' 

Knfr  lh*y  mr*  «i^»W*  <vf  pff  «f/*ft#  beyowl 
#>»«*  *M  mjm*»'^^  ^  ^^  w*r<w^l«  rtf  ftfc» 
nttmt^h.  fW  »#»  «ff««»lrtn«w  to  f^*eir 

init  »n  i»ftf*  lffr(ft*  {  Ml*  «•<•'*  »'foo^  »•  2»5«- 
thftfW  mlwIUrti  irfth  jff«»ft  A^uruy,  and 
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fm#r  MflndTJ  /Vr,),  »  mn*»r»l  ffiMrument, 
rrflMtrmlly  h»tf«ir  ti»t  ""«  •tnn^»  «»  H« 
««fn«  Impfrff^ }  Irwt  It  l»  MW  nrpfsTniiy 
^<ni«ftftiff^  wfMi  tnth  ftf  m*^n§  of  tt  tlio 
mrtdJ^'Mn  U  tHiftf^f  rifwWcrt  to  try  th«  mik 
trfrff  ioriM  (ff  (Wrtliifld  «IWI  JriMrr  rMl*.  •nd  jtldge 
<»f  thp  Jiwrmottt  /if  iwii  Mitn|>«T«l  not««. 

MOHdOMIMiMAT'lO  (mmoehfSmaUft,  of 
tiittf»fiip<w»lnfilfj  fl'f.),»n  OptJrj,  prtMAtlutf 
Mf  N  <if  ll«ftt  d  oti«  MUmr  only. 
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if^fiOin^  inm  w  ippcr  j»w:    T!ier»  la  alan  a 
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lOtJi  siu*ka  ant  mdlmeintnT-    Thg_ 
iii  ifiiully  druB  14  *:•)  an  fl»E  in  Ignath,  aoii, 

jn:'ii««eT<!ry  it^er  ajj^frti^oC  ivbaie.  is  feaa 
iii»  v?«»t:ii  pnperty  go  oiled. 

jmM :  ^.  ,  in  Si>c«T.  tJ»e  CTwncjMln« 

of  ch«  Unnana   •s'«em, 

'  nnm  plant*  wttlch  hawB  aumwnm  anit  gtaate  i 

in  'titr^niiis  (Inwers  in  cbe  aaaie  iadivfdBMU 

4fn4|f« :  «ut^MaiA«.  marrtafe^:  4r.vi 
4r  enndicinn  <«€  duiaewlio  !»*« 

mrtr<(  than  one  wife, 

awi,  it  .i»t4>«r;  ft^. ',  In  Ardbmoio^,  a.  ciiara*' 
e#^  «>r  cipher  enrn^naed  oC  <»nc  or  Binc»  fe«- 
&»r9  {nc«rwoven,  helmr  >■>  aMnwtacton  •(  a 
Aiune ;  an«!i«nc}y  oaed : 

KMOe  nae  of  moaaqrmM  to 
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MOJT'OriRAPW  ft 
^M,  a  WTltlnflr :  ^-'i,  •  vmasAm 
MT^eet  In  UUfnutn  mr  aefcaeK. 

XasmcnrSTA  (hmmm,  ^agle;  imd 
a  fenMria ;  ti^.),  in  BoCoar^Uie  Orac  ofder  tn 
«a«l»  of  the  trse  tbirtmn  cMaaea  in  tiie  Ui»- 
naMik  UTtCein,  enmprHMndtav  pianta  ttet 
h«r«  mUt  one  ptecu  or  tctcnm  la  n  Smwer 

XOWOLITBIC  Qawwdfiffccw.'  finanaMWM^ 
«ffi«rte ;  Md  ttOkM,  a  rtone ;  ^,),eoMtactBff 
of  attngteatoiM;  Some  f*rficfa«iveefaMBa 
rvT  moiiolUkf«  templM  Ittve  teen  fonnd  bi 
KKjpi,  «nd  bear  testtaMnr  to  tbe  wooder- 
f ffl  prt/^rem  wbi^  ■wefcanfcai  kaovledsB 
iMMt  made  amon^  that  aaetent  people, 

M(>9'aL06rS  (annMfiyter  from  ««»»•, 
•fniyje ;  sod  toffot,  a  dfacovne :  &r,),  or  Bo- 
UiAKgBX,  •  dniimUic  Mene,  to  wMch  a  per- 
g<m  appeart  aIom  on  tlie  atate  and  loiUo* 

MOKOXAmA  (mmn»,  tlnigrleTand  atonia, 
msu\%\<!nn  i  Or.),  the  name  flEtren,  hy  aome 
phyatelana,  to  tliat  form  of  maafa  tn  wbfrb 
tbe  mliid  of  tbe  patient  to  ao  abaorbed  by 
one  Idea,  that  with  reference  to  ft  be  la 
niHA,  ftlthonab  sane  on  erery  otber  anbjert. 
TboMf  who  derote  tbemaelrea  too  nraoi  to 
one  atodj  or  pnrralt  are  Ibkbie  to  bsvetlMlr 
Intellect  wmxened  regarding  It. 

MOKOICIAL  inumot,  aingle:  Or,;  and 
n«m«n,n  name :  Lot.),  in  Algebra,  a  root  or 
anantltr  wlileta  baa  bnt  one  name ;  tbat  ia 
conf  tota  of  only  one  member. 
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HONOPBTALOUS  {monos,  single;  and 
petaloHt  a  leaf :  Or,),  In  Botany,  an  epithet 
applied  to  flowen  that  have  only  one  petal 
or  flower-leaf. 

MONOPH'TLLOUB  (piono$t  Single;  and 
pAuZbm,  a  leaf :  Or.),  la  Botany,  having  but 
one  leaf. 

MONOPHTSITB  (nionophuaUiB :  from 
m<mo».  single;  and  vhuait,  nature:  Or.), 
one  who  maintains  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
but  one  nature,  or  that  the  human  and  the 
divine  nature  were  so  united  as  to  form  one 
nature  only.  This  doctrine  was  first  pro- 
mulgated by  Butychos,  an  abbot  at  Constan- 
tinople, aboiit  A.D.  448  ;  btit  it  Was  oon- 
demncd  as  heretical,  and  he  was  Awt  out  of 
the  church. 

MONOP'OLY  (monopOHa:  from  tiiotion, 
alone ;  and  pdleo,  I  sell :  Or.),  an  exclusive 
right,  secured  to  one  or  more  persons,  to 
carry  on  some  branch  of  trade  or  manufac- 
ture, obtained  either  by  purchasing  all  the 
articles  in  the  market,  or  by  a  license  from 
the  goTomment.  The  monopolies  roost 
frequently  granted  in  former  times  were 
the  riffht  of  trading  to  certain  foreign 
countries,  the  right  of  Importing  or  export- 
ing certain  articles,  and  that  of  exercising 
particular  arts  or  trades.  This  ac  length 
became  an  enormous  grievance,  and  was 
abolished  in  1624  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
commonly  called  the  Patent  Act  of  JiCmes  I. 
Its  provisions  extended  to  all  private  mo- 
nopolies, but  did  not  prevent  the  crown 
from  granting  patents  for  now  Inventions. 

MONOPOL'TLOQUB  (mono«,-alone;  polm, 
many ;  and  lotfot,  a  disconl-se :  Or.),  an  en- 
tertainment in  which  a  single  performer 
sustains  many  characters. 

MONOTHAL'AMOnS  (monos/ iingle ;  and 
t^UitofiuMi,  a  chamber-:  Or.),  in  Conchology, 
one-chambered ;  that  Is,  when  the  chamber 
of  the  shell  is  not  ditlded  by  a  partition. 

MONOTH'BISM  {monoi,  single;  and 
J%eo$,  God :  Or.),  the  doctrine  or  belief  Of 
the  existenoe  of  one  God  only :  opposed 
to  polytheitm,  or  the  belief  in  a  plurality  of 
Gods.  Many  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
heathens  were  monotheists. 

MONOTH'BLITES  (monothelitai :  from 
monoa,  single ;  and  thelo,  I  will :  Or.),  he- 
retics who,  while  they  avoided  the  error  of 
Etttyches,  and  admitted  two  natures  in 
Christ,  asserted  that  the  divine  nature  so 
predominated  as  to  leave  the  human  no 
action  or  efficacy,  and  therefore  no  power 
of  volition,  and  consequently  that  there 
was  but  one  will  in  Chflst.  This  doctrine, 
which  was  condemned  as  a  heresy,  distract- 
ed the  church  in  the  seventh  century. 

MOKOT'ONT  {monotonia:  from  monon, 
single ;  and  Umo$,  a  tone :  Or.),  in  Rhetoric, 
a  sameness  of  sound,  or  the  utterance  of 
successive  syllables  at  one  unvaried  pitch, 
without  inflection  or  cadeilce. 

MONOTRB'MATA  (monos,  single }  trtma, 
a  perforation :  Or.),  a  group  of  mammalia, 
so  named  from  their  having  only  a  single 
Tent,  as  in  the  oruithorbyncbus  and 
echidna. 

lIONBO(yNS  (monsom;  Arab.),  periodical 
winds  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  blow  one 
half  of  the  year  from  the  same  quarter  or 
point  of  the  compass,  and  the  other  half 


from  the  opposite.  The  change  of  the  winds, 
or  the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons,  as  It  is 
called,  is  accompanied  by  storms  and  hurri- 
canes. The  points  and  times  of  shlftingare 
different  In  different  imrts  of  the  ocean. 
The  monsoons  which  prevail  in  the  Bast 
Indies  are  called  trad*  «Hnd« :  and  so  are 
the  winds  which  blow  the  whole  year  from 
the  same  point,  as  the*  winds  within  the 
tropics  on  the  Atlantid. 

MON'STBIl  imoMtrum  :  Lot.),  In  Physio- 
logy^ any  creature  whose  formation  deviates 
in  some  remarkable  way  from  what  Is  natu- 
re to  the  species ;  sometimes  In  a  malfor- 
mation of  the  whole  or  some  portion  of  the 
body,  and  somertlmes  in  the  presence  of  or- 
gans or  parts  not  necessary  to  It. 

MON'TANISTS,  heretics  in  the  second 
century.  They  were  followers  of  Montanus, 
who  pretended  to  inspiration,  and  declared 
himself  the  Paraclete,  or  Comforter,  pn>- 
mised  to  the  apostles.  The  doctrines  uf 
this  sect  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
gnoBHet.  They  practised  great  austerities ; 
and  believed  In  the  possibility  of  advanc- 
ing from  the  obvious  and  literal  Inter- 
pretation of  the  n^ord  of  God  to  a  state  of 
Interlorandsplrltual  knowledge,  coincident 
with  a  participation  even  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. 

MON'TBM  (a  mountsin :  £«<.).  a  singular 
custom  long  observed  at  Bton  on  Whit- 
Tuesday,  every  third  year.  The  sctiolars  of 
the  college,  who  wore  arrayed  In  fancy 
dresses,  marched  in  procession  to  a  tumu- 
lus, near  the  Bath  Road  {admontem),  where 
their  captain  (the  best  scholar)  recited  a 
passage  from  some  ancient  author.  They 
then  dispersed  In  various  directions  to  col- 
lect money  for  saM,  as  it  was  called,  from  all 
passengers,  not  allowing  anyone  to  pass 
without  contributing  something.  The 
money  thus  collected,  which  usually 
amounted  to  several  hundred  pounds,  whs 
given  to  the  captain^  to  enable  hlui  to  tuke 
up  his  residence  at  one  of  the  universities. 
The  royal  family  generally  attended  tho 
ceremony.    It  was  abolished  in  1848. 

MONTH  (monath,  from  mond,  the  moon : 
Oer.)t  in  Chronology,  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
year,  otherwise  called  a  eaUndar  month,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  astrouomioal.whlch 
is  either  solar  or  lunar.  [Bee  Lcxab  Month, 
&c]  The  Romans  used  lunar  months,  mak- 
ing them  alternately  of  99  and  80  days ;  and 
they  marked  the  days  of  each  month  by 
three  terms,  vis.  eaUnd», nontt,  and  ide*.  A 
eivU  or  common  month  consists  of  a  certain 
number  of  days,  according  to  the  htws  and 
customs  of  the  different  countries  in  which 
it  is  used ;  either  having  no  regard  to  the 
solar  or  lunar  month,  as  those  of  the  Bgy p* 
tians  in  their  equal  year,  of  the  Romans  in 
the  year  of  Romulus,  &o.,  or  ooming  pretty 
near  to  the  solar  astronomical  month,  as 
the  Julian.— There  are  twelve  solar  months 
and  thirteen  lunar  months  in  the  year.  In 
popular  language,  four  weeks  are  called  a 
monih,  that  space  of  time  being  nearly  the 
length  of  the  lunar  month. 

MONTMARTRITB,  In  Mlneralogj,  a 
compound  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  existing  as  a  mineral  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  found  at  Montmartre,  near  Paris. 
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HOK'UHEirr  (pumumenium:  LaL\  in 
Archttectare.  a  bnllding  or  erection  of  any 
kind,  destined  to  commemorate  the  acbieve- 
menta  of  the  person  wbo  raised  It,  or  for 
whom  it  -was  raised  ;  as  a  triumphal  arch, 
a  mansolenm,  a  pjrramid,  a  pillar,  a  tomb, 

Ae. Thb  Mohumbst,  so  called  among 

us,  is  a  magnificent  pillar,  erected  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  great  eonflagra- 
tion  of  the  citjr  of  London,  in  1068,  on  the 
spot  where  the  fire  began.  It  Is  of  Port- 
land stone,  of  the  Doric  order,  and  Anted  f 
is  SOS  feet  high,  and  1ft  feet  In  diameter; 
stands  on  a  pedestal  40  feet  high  and  21 
feet  square,  the  front  being  enriched  with 
cnrlnns  emblems  In  ba$ao  relieeo;  and  has 
within  Its  shaft  a  spiral  stair  of  black 
marble  of  845  steps.  It  was  begun  In  1671, 
but  was  not  completed  till  1677:  stone 
oelngscaree,  and  the  restoration  of  London 
and  its  cathedral  swallowing  up  the  pro- 
duce of  the  quarries.  It  was  at  first  used 
1)y  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
astronomical  purposes,  but  was  abandoned 
on  aeconnt  of  Its  vOtraUona  being  uxi  great 
for  the  nicety  required  in  their  observa- 
tions. The  great  fire  of  London  covered 
436  acres  with  Ita  nilns ;  it  destroyed  89 
churches.  Including  St.  Panl^i;  also  the 
City  gates,  the  Royal  Exchsnge,  Onstom 
House,  OulMhall,  and  many  other  public 
buildings,  besides  900  streets  containing 
18,300  houses.  The  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don Bridge  has  long  been  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  fires  it 
has  witnessed.  In  one,  which  took  place 
at  Its  southern  extremity,  in  the  reign  nf 
King  John,  8000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  river,  while  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  conflagration.  In  ITM,  at 
Wapping,  680  houses,  and  an  East  India 
warehouse  containing  85,000  bags  of  salt- 
petre, were  consumed,  the  loss  being  esti- 
mated at  a  million  sterling.  But  this  has 
been  far  exceeded  by  the  destruction  of 
property  consequent  on  the  fire  which 
broke  out  on  the  tSnd  of  June,  186),  in 
which  it  Is  supposed  that,  including  both 
buildings  and  merchandise,  the  loss 
amounted  to  between  two  and  three  mil- 
lions I 

MOOD  (modtUf  a  manner:  Xot.),  some- 
times written  mode,  in  Orammar,  the  me- 
thod of  forming  a  vei'b.  or  the  manner  in 
which  a  verb  is  Inflecteo,  so  as  to  express 
the  nature  of  our  conoeption  of  an  event 
or  faet,  whether  as  certain,  contingent, 
possible,  fte. 

MOON  (mond:  Omr.;  from  mfnf:  Gr.\  in 
Astronomy, a  secondary  planet,  the  satellite 
of  the  earth,  whose  borrowed  light  Is  re- 
fleeted  to  the  earth,  and  serves  at  times  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  night.  The  moon 
snd  the  earth  are  acted  upon  by  the  sun  as 
one  body,  and  each  moves  round  their  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity.  Like  the  other 
heavenly  bodies,  the  moon  dally  alters  her 
apparent  position  smong  the  fixed  stars, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  appears  to 
make  a  complete  revolution  round  the 
heavens,  from  west  to  east,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  has,  like  the  fixed  stars,  an 
apparent  dally  motion  from  east  to  west. 
Of  all  the  liearenly  bodies,  the  moon  Is  the 


nearest  to  us :  her  mean  distance  being  esti- 
mated at  alKint  237,000  miles.    Her  diameter 
Is  about  SlflS  miles,  and  her  volume  the 
l-40th  of  that  of  the  earth.   She  has  no 
atmos^^ere,  or  at  least  none  of  sufflrienf 
density  to  refract  the  rays  of  light  as  tliey 
pass   through   it,  and  hence  there  is  no 
water  on  her  surface ;  consequently  she  can 
have  no  animals  like  those  on  our  planet, 
no  vegetation,  nor  any  change  of  seasons. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  or 
not  she  is  composed  of  tlie  same  materials 
as  our  earth.    Her  sidereal  or  periodical 
motion  on  her  own  axis  Is  performed  in  S7 
days  7  hours  48  minutes  and  11  seconds ; 
htrsfputdieal  motion,  or  her  motion  in  her 
orolt  round  the  earth,  in  20  days  12  hours 
44  minutes  8  seconds ;  the  former  Is  called 
the  periodical,  and  the  latter  the  $ynodical 
wonth.    rSee  Lvhatiov.]    But  since  the 
motion  aiMut  her  axis  is  equable  and  uni- 
form, and  that  about  the  earth,  or  common 
centre  of  gravity.  Is  unequal  and  Irregular, 
aa  being  performed  in  an  ellipais.  It  must 
follow  that  precisely  the  same  part  of  the 
moon's  surface  cannot  be  turned  constantly 
to  the  earth ;  and  this  Is  confirmed  by  the 
telescope,  through  which  we  often  observe 
a  little  gore  or  segment  on  the  eastern  and 
western  limbs  sppear  and  disappear  by 
turns, as  If  her  body  llbrated  to  and  fro; 
which,  therefore,  occasioned  this  phenome- 
non to  be  called  her  libratUm.   [See  Lirha- 
TI09.]    With  regard  to  the  moon's  surface, 
that  she  is  nearly  covered  with  hills  snd 
mountains  is  demonstrable  from  the  line 
which  bounda  the  light  and  dark  parts  not 
being  an  even  regular  curve,  as  It  would  be 
upon  a  smooth  spherical  surface,  but  Irre- 
gular and  full  of  indentations.  We  olisenre 
many  small  spots  interspersed  all  over  the 
bright  part,  some  having  their  dark  sides 
next  the  sun,  and  their  opposite  sides  very 
bright  and  circular ;  these  are  deep  hollows, 
two  of  which,  near  her  upper  port,  are  very 
remarkable,  and  may  be  plainly  seen  when 
the  moon  is  aTK>nt  four  or  five  days  old. 
The  depth  of  these  lunar  cavities  prodi- 
giously exceeds  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  consequently  the  surface  of  the 
moon  has  but  little  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  earth.    The  two  eminences  on   the 
southern  limb,  which  have  been  named 
LeOmtlt  and  Dor/et,  are  about  26.000  feet 
high.   The  various  appearances  which  the 
moon  perlodioally  presents  in  the  dlite- 
rent  portions  of  her  revolution  are  termed 
pJtosss,  and  sriee  from  the  different  posi- 
tions which  her  opaque  mass  assumes  in 
relation  to  the  sun  and  the  earth.   When 
the  moon  is  between  the  sun  and  the  earth 
(In  which  ease  the  sun  and  moon  are  safd 
to  bo  in  eonjuneUon),  she  presents  her  nn- 
illumined  side  to  us,  and  we  can  see  no- 
thing of  her.   In  this  state  it  Is  said  to  be 
n«t0  moon.     Four  days  after  the  time  of 
new  moon,  a  portion  of  the  illumined  sur- 
face is  seen  In  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  with 
the  horns  towards  the  sun.     After  about 
eight  days,  we  perceive  a  bright  semicir- 
cular disk ;  In  this  state,  the  moon  is  said 
to  be  In  her  ftrtt  quarter.   The  moon  then 
assumes  more  and  more  of  a  circular  figure, 
until  about  fifteen  days  after  the  time  of 
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new  moon,  when  she  is  directly  opposite 
the  suo,  and  presents  a  complete  circular 
disk ;  this  is  tbe/uU  moon.  From  the  time 
of  fall  moon,  the  illumlnftted  portion  de< 
creases  with  each  successive  day,  on  the 
side  most  distant  from  the  sun,  gradnally 
asanming  the  siokle  shape,  with  the  horns, 
bowerer,  turned  from  the  sun.  In  summer, 
the  full  moons  are  low.  and  their  stay  above 
the  horizon  short ;  In  winter,  the  contrary. 
The  lAhabttaats  of  the  polar  regions  never 
see  the  full  moon  in  summer,  but  in  the 
winter,  before,  at,  and  after  full,  she  appears 
to  them  continuously  for  fourteen  of  our 
days  and  nights.  Thus  they  have  constant 
moonlight  during  half  the  winter,  while  the 
sun  is  absent,  and  lose  tlie  moon  only  from 
the  third  to  the  first  qnarter,whcn  she  gives 
little  or  no  light.  It  has  been  demon'strated, 
by  means  of  delicate  thermometers,  that 
the  moon  radiates  a  small  degree  of  heat. 
The  new  moons,or  first  days  of  every  month, 
were  kept  as  festivals  amongst  the  Jews ; 
and  they  were  celebrated  with  thp  sound  of 
trumpets,  entertainments,  and  sacrtflce. 
When  the  moon  was  at  full.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Spartans  a  favourable  time 
for  any  undertakings ;  and  no  motive  could 
Induce  them,  when  it  was  not  so,  to  outer 
upon  any  expedition,  march  an  army,  or 
attack  an  enemy.— The  moon  was  supposed, 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  preside 
over  childbirth. 

MOON'STONE,  In  Ufneralogy,  a  variety 
of  Adulnriay  of  a  ycllowlsb-whltc  or  green- 
ish-white colour,  and  somewhat  Iridescent. 
It  Is  found  massive  and  crystallized,  and 
Is  sometimes  cut  into  ring  and  brooch 
stones. 

MOOR.  (M^if^nu:  Lot,;  from  mawog, 
dark :  €Hr.),  a  native  of  the  northern  coast 
of  AMca,  called  by  the  Romans  Mauritania, 
which  comprehended  the  present  countries 
of  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  4cl — moob 
(moer,  mud :  Teut),  a  tract  of  land  without 
trees,  usually  overrun  with  heath.  Except 
rocky  soils,  moors  are  generally  the  least 
fitted  for  cultivation ;  they  may,  however, 
be  greatly  Improved  by  drainiog. 

MOOR'-OOOK,  or  Black  ChrouMt  the  Tdrao 
tetrix  of  orultiiuloglsts.  The  ma|e  has  a 
forked  tail,  spotted  with  white  underneath. 
It  Is  a  native  of  England,  but  very  rare ;  In 
Scotland  it  Is  more  abundant.  The  mi^le  Is 
of  a  very  deep  Iron  grey,  but  the  female  Is 
variegated  with  transverse  lines  of  black. 

MOOR'INGS,  the  anchors,  chains,  ^c, 
laid  athwart  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  har- 
bour to  hold  a  ship. 

MOOR'STONE,  a  species  of  Oranite. 

MOOSE  DEER.    [See  ELK.] 

MOOr-CASB,  or  MOOT-POINT(ino«an,  to 
treat  of :  Sax.),  an  nnsettled  point,  a  ques- 
tion to  be  mooted  or  debated. 

MORA'INB,  the  stony  detritus  found  at 
the  ends  and  along  the  edges  of  glaciers. 
[See  GLAOixns.] 

MORAL'ITIES,akInd  of  allegorical  plays, 
which  were  formerly  very  common,  and 
consisted  In  moral  discourses  praising  vir- 
tue and  condemning  vice.  They  were  occa- 
sionally exhibited  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  Till.,  and,  after  various  modiflra- 
.ions.  sfiwumed  tlie  form  of  t\\f  mnttqw.. 


which  became  a  favourite  entertainment  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor. 

MORATIANS,  a  sect  of  Christians  which 
sprang  up  In  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  about 
the  year  1467.  They  seem  to  have  formed  a 
portion  of  that  considerable  body  of  per- 
sons who  were  already  professing  tlie  doc- 
trines of  the  reforniailon,  in  Bohemia,  when 
I<uther  begi^n  to  preach.  From  the  original 
seat  of  their  doctrine,  they  are  sometimes 
called  Moravian*;  and  from  a  settlement 
made  In  Upper  Lusatia,  they  are  genorally 
known,  on  the  continent,  by  the  name  of 
HernhuUer».  Some  persecuted  brethren, 
having  emigrated  from  Moravia,  were  re- 
ceired  by  Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of  Zlnzen- 
dorf,  on  whose  estate  they  hullt  a  town. 
The  ground  allotted  to  them  for  this  pur- 
pose was  on  the  side  of  a  hiU  called  nuOierg, 
or  WaieMiiUt  whence  they  took  occasion 
to  call  their  new  settlement  JSTemAnf, '  The 
watch  of  the  Lord.'  The  United  Brethren 
are  much  attached  to  instrumental  as  well 
as  vocal  music;  celebrate  agapa  or  love< 
feasts;  and  cast  lots,  to  discover  the  will 
of  the  Lord.  These  people  live  In  commu- 
Qlttes,  and  provide  for  their  poor,  but  do 
not  make  a  common  stock  of  their  property. 
They  wear  a  phdn,  uniform  dress,  and  are 
extremely  methodical  in  all  their  concerns. 

MOR'BID  (morMdiM,  diseased:  LaL), 
among  physicians,  signifies  Unhealthy  or 
corrupt;  a  term  applied  eUber  to  an  nn- 
sound  c(MUtlti|tIon,  or  to  those  parts  or 
humours  that  are  disease^ 

MORBIDEZ'ZA  (lUU.),  a  painters  term, 
expressing  that  peculiar  appearanco  of 
softness  and  flexibility  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  skin  which  we  see  In  nature. 
Titian  and  Oorregglo  may  be  referred  to  as 
highly  successful  in  morbidezza. 

MOR'DANT  {mordeo,  I  bite  into:  Lat.\ 
In  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  a  substance 
which  has  a  chemical  afflaity  for  both  the 
eolouriug  matter  and  the  cloth  to  bo  dyed, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  a  bond  of  union  between 
them.  When  that  which  has  to  be  dyed 
hns  little  or  no  attraction  for  the  matter  on 
which  the  colour  depends,  so  as  not  to  be 
capable  either  of  abstracting  It  from  Its 
solvent,  or  of  retaining  it  with  such  tena- 
city as  to  form  a  permanent  dye,  then  some 
intermediate  substance  is  used,  which  is 
capable  of  uniting  them ;  such  a  substance 
is  called  a  mordant.  Sometimes  the  mor- 
dant modifies  the  colour ;  and  the  colours 
imparted  by  some  dye-stuffs  depend  on  the 
mordants  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Of  all  the  liases,  those  which  succeed  best 
as  mordants  are  alumina,  tin,  and  oxidu  of 
iron. 

MOR'EL  imorehel:  Oer.),  the  Morehella 
sscttlmto,  one  of  the  few  fungi,  found  in 
this  country,  which  may  be  eaten  with 
safety.  It  has  a  hollow  stalk,  an  inch  or 
two  high,  and  a  yellowish  or  greyish  ribbed 
head  two  or  three  Inches  deep. 

MORBS'QUE  (JV.),  oraanientel  painting, 
in  wlilch  foliage,  fruits,  flowers,  Ac.,  are 
combined,  without  the  introduction  of  the 
human  flgure  or  that  of  animals.  It  was 
much  used  by  the  Moors,  but  waa  not  in- 
vented by  them.  It  originated  among  the 
Mnhomeuns  from  noresslty ;  since  their 
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rellfflon  forbids  tbem  to  represent  any 
living  creature;  hence  their  ornaments 
consist  of  foliage,  geometrical  figures,  and 
texts  of  the  Koran. 

MORGANAT'IO  MAR'RIAGE,  a  form  of 
marriage  which  frequently  takes  place 
amongst  the  princes  of  Germany  when  they 
wed  women  of  lower  rank  thacn  themselves. 
In  the  ceremony  the  left  hand  I9  giv6n,  and 
though  the  marriage  is  looked  npoh  as  legal 
and  the  children  legltimate;yct  they  are  not 
entitled  to  succeed  to  the  dignities  and  es- 
tates of  their  fathers.  It  would  seem  to 
correspond  with  the  coemtio  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  revival  of  it  in  modem 
times  arose  from  the  absence  of  a  law  of 
primogeniture  in  nearly  all  the  fiefs  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Emplre.'and  as  this  led  to  an 
inconvenient  division  of  territories,  this 
remedy  of  morganactic  marriages  was  adopt- 
ed,  or  mcUrimonia  ad  legem,  morganatieam 
eoTiiracta,  as  thtj  w«re  termed  in  North 
Italy,  long  before  they  came  into  use  in 
Germany.  The  origin  of  the  word  morgor 
naUc  is  doubtfuL 

MOR'MONS,  the  name  assumed  by  a  new 
sect  of  religionists  tn  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  derived .  from  the  book  on 
which  their  creed  is  founded.  The  origi- 
nator of  this  sect  was  a  person  called  Joseph 
Smith,  who  pretended  to  have  had  a  divine 
revelation.  He  declsred  that,  being  be- 
wildered as  to  the  choice  of  a  religion,  he 
was  told  that  all  those  already  existing 
were  false ;  that .  t)ie  North  American  In- 
dians  were  a  remnant  of  Israel ;  and  that, 
before  they  haid  fallen  off  from  the  faith, 
a  priest  and  prophet  named  Mormon  had, 
by  direction,  of  the  Deity,  drawn  np  an 
abstract  of  their  national  records,  and  re- 
ligious opinions,  aiiid  buried  it,  but  that  he 
himself  was  selected  to.reooye;r  and  publish 
it  to  the  \forId.  He  was  toV^,  as  he  pfe^ 
tended,  ttiat  it  contained  many  prophecies 
relating  to  the.8e  '  latter  days,'  apd  would 
give  lnstructj(phs  .as  to  the  'jgathering  of 
the  saints'  into  a  temporal  and,  spiritual 
kingdom,  preparatory  to  the  ^second  com- 
ing of  the  Messfah,  which  was  at  hand. 
He  asserted  that  he  found  a  box  that  con- 
tained a  nnmber  of  plates  which  resembled 
gold,  and  were  engraved  with  Egyptian  char 
racters ;  and  along  with  it  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  in  the  shape  of  divining  crj'stals, 
by  means  of  which. he  was  to  decipher  the 
characters.  It  is  ajssefted,  that  the  plates 
were  seen  by  eldren  persons ;  but  all  of 
them,  except  three,  members  of  Smitti's 
family,  or  his  neighbours.  The  only  docu- 
ment exhibited  as  a  confirmation  of  these 
assertions  contained  a  mixture  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Roman  letters,  with  crosses 
and  flotnishesi  and  a  Mexican  calendar 
given  by  Humboldt,  but  altered  to  prevent 
its  being  fecb'gnieled.  Hfs  views  met  with 
no  sympathy  f rohi  the  raaSs  of  the  people, 
who  had  recourse  to  violent  means  in  order 
to  exterminate  his  follO'wers.  Yet,  In  spite 
of  two  bitterperserutlons,  accompanied  bv 
murder,  robbery,  and  aivon,  and  two  expm- 
slons  from  flourishing  settlements,  in  the 
eourse  of  ttventy  years  the  number  of  firm 
adherents  to  this  fklth  has  increased  to  up- 
wards of  800,000  persons,  of  whom  a  large 


number  are  now  settled  in  the  territory 
called  Deseret  or  Utah.  The  Mormons  allow 
polygamy,  permit  a  very  lax  system  of  mo> 
rallty,  and  are  ruled  with  great  severity  by 
their  leaders ;  desertion  from  their  ranks  is 
cx)n8ldered  a  very  serious  crime,  and  is  pun- 
ished with  the  utmost  rigour.  Those  who 
join  them  suffer  the  greatest  privations  in 
their  journey  to  the  settlement. 

MOROCCO  {maroquin :  Fr.),  a  fine  kind 
of  leather^  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the 
goat;  originally  brought  from  the  Levant 
and  the  Barbary  States,  but  now  manuffto- 
tured  in  most  other  countries. 

MOROXT'LIC  A'CID,  in  Chemistry,  an 
acid  fonud,  combined  with  lime,  in  the 
bark  of  the  Monu  aJba,  or  white  mulberry- 
tree. 

MOR'PHIA  (Morpheus^  the  god  of  sleep), 
in  Chemistry,  an  alkaloid  extracted  from 
opium;  of  which  it  constitutes  the  narcotic 
principle.  With  acids.  It  forms  a  class  of 
salts,  like  the  vegetable  alkalis.  It  acts 
with  great  energy  on  the  animal  economy. 
It  consists  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen.    . 

MORPHOIi'OGY  (morpM,  shape ;  and 
logoSf  a  description :  OrX  that  division  of 
botany  which  treats  of  the  metamorphoses 
of  organs.  Notwithstanding  the  different 
appearance  of  the  organs  of  plants,  they 
seem  to  be  modifications  of  leaves  serving 
different  purposes.  The  lea/  is  taken  as  the 
representative  of  alU  since,  when  any  cause 
interferes  with  development,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  assume  Its  organization.  Hence 
it  (s  affirmed  that  the  scale  of  a  leaf-bud  is 
a  rudlnieptary  leaf ;  the  petal,  a  leaf  dimi- 
nished in  size,  and  thinned  or  coloured,  or 
both;. the  stamen,  a  leaf  of  which  the 
petiole  is  represented  by  the  filament ;  and 
so  on.  These  ideas  have  ceased  to  be  merely 
speculative ;  for  the  organs  of  plants,  traced 
from  their  .earliest  condition,  through  all 
their  modifications,  up  to  complete  develop- 
ment, have  been  fouLd  to  be  only  devia- 
tions from  a  common  type  subsequent  to 
the  flf'st.stage  of  their  growth. 

MOR'RIS-DANCE  (mohrischt  Moorish : 
Oer.\  a  dance  derived  from  the  Morlscoes  in 
Spain,  which  was  formerly  danced  at  May- 
games,  revels,  &c..  In  England,  and  an  imi- 
tation of  which,  under  the  same  name,  is 
still  occasionally  practised  by  young  men  in 
a  peculiar  costume.  During  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  YII.  and  YIII.  it  was  a  principal 
feature  in  the  popular  festivals.  Bells  were 
attached  to  the  feet  of  the  performers,  and 
their  skill  consisted  in  producing  from  them 
something  like  a  concord. 

MORSE  (mar,  the  sea ;  and  art,  a  horse : 
Ooth.),  the  Seorhyrse  or  WalnUt  the  TVtcAe- 
ehuB  rosmanu  of  zoologists,  an  animal  of  the 
Photada,  or  seal  family,  which  sometimes 
grows  to  the  length  of  18  feet.  It  has  two 
large  tusks  projecting  from  the  upper  jaw. 
Morses  xtti  gregarious,  but  shy,  and  very 
fierce  when  attacked.  They  Inhabit  the 
shores  of  Spitzbergcn,  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
other  places  in  high  northern  latitudes. 

MORTALITY  (mortalitas :  Lat.\  BILLS 
Of,  reglsteirs  of  the  number  of  deaths  or 
burials  in  any  parish  or  district.  They  were 
established  in  England  by  Lrrd  Cromwell, 
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the  king's  Tlcegerent  In  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. In  1538 ;  and  vrere  adopted  in  London 
In  1592,  but  tbey  were  not  kept  regularly 
there  till  the  plague  had  made  great  rava- 
ges; and  they  were  continued,  from  tbe 
facilities  they  afford  for  ascertaining  tbe 
precise  date  of  the  birth  or  death  of  indivi- 
duals, and  for  tbe  information  they  furnish 
respecting  tbe  rate  of  buman  mortality. 
The  registration  of  deaths  is  now  effected, 
under  recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  upon  a 
regular  system  throughout  the  kingdom. 

MORTAR  {moTHT  i  Oer.)^  a  short  piece  of 
ordnance,  thick  and  wide,  employed  for 
throwing  shells,  bombs,  carcasses,  &c.  Tbe 
use  of  mortars  Is  supposed  to  be  older  than 
that  of  cannon,  as  they  were  employed  In 
the  wars  in  Italy  to  throw  balls  uf  red-hot 
Iron  and  stones  long  before  the  inrention 

of   bombs. HOBTAB,  a  preparation   of 

lime  and  sand  mixed  up  with  water,  which 
serves  as  a  cement*  and  Is  used  by  masons 
and  bricklayers  in  buildings.  Stone  lime  is 
preferable  to  that  which  is  made  from 
chalk,  and  river  sand  is  better  than  pit  or 
DMidsand. — In  Pharmacy,  a  vessel  made 
of  iron,  stoneware,  &u.,  and  sometimes,  for 
chemical  purposes,  of  agate,  flint,  porphyry, 
steel,  &C.  It  is  used  for  pulverizing,  mixing, 
or  dissolving,  by  means  of  a  peMe. 

MORTGAGE  (tnort,  dead;  and  gage,  a 
pledge :  JV.),  in  Law,  the  conveyance  or 
transfer  of  a  real  or  personal  estate  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  money,  on  the 
condition  that  If  the  money  shall  be  paid 
according  to  the  contract,  the  transfer  shall 
be  void,  or  that  the  estate  shall  be  conveyed 
back  to  the  owner.  Tbe  creditor,  who  holds 
the  estate  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
deed,  is  called  the  mortgagee;  but  the  mort- 
gagor, who  is  the  person  that  makes  the 
mortgage,  generally  keeps  possession  of  the 
land  till  failure  is  made  in  the  payment  of  the 
mortgage-money  ;  although  the  mortgagee 
enters  for  nonpayment,  the  mortgagor  is 
entitled  to  the  equity  of  redemption,  that  is, 
has  a  right  to  redeem  ;  and  the  mortgage  is 
thus  redeemable  as  long  as  the  relation  of 
del^or  and  creditor  subsists  between  tbe 
parties,  and  for  twenty  years  after  the  last 
acknowledgment  of  that  rel&tion  by  the 
mortgagee,  unless  the  right  be  foreclosed 
by  a  decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  or  un- 
less tbe  estate  has  been  sold  under  powers 
contained  in  the  mortgage. 

MORTIFICATION  (mortifleaiio:  from 
fRortuiM,  dead ;  and  /(tcto,  I  make :  Lot.),  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  death  of  one 
part  of  the  body  while  tbe  rest  continues 
alive,  and  often  in  a  sound  state.  Mortifi- 
cation is  called  gangrenesmd  8phaceliu,when 
occurring  In  soft  or  fleshy  parts,  as  in  the 
stomach  or  tbe  limbs ;  and  earien  when  in  h 
houe,  as  in  the  spine,  the  skull,  the  teeth, 

MORTISE  imorlaiee:  JV,),  in  Carpentrj*, 
a  kind  of  joint,  consisting  of  a  hole  of  a 
certain  depth  cut  in  apiece  of  timber,  so  as 
to  receive  a  piece  called  the  tenon. 

MORT'MAIN  (a  dead  hand :  lY.— because 
lands  so  alienated  fall,  as  It  were,  into  a  hand 
Incapable  of  performing  the  usual  services 
required  of  tenants),  in  Law,  an  alienation 
tt  lands  and  tenements  to  any  guild,  cor- 


poration, or  fraternity,  and  their  succes- 
sors. Lands  alienated  in  mortmain  never 
revert  to  the  donor,  or  to  a  common  use ; 
on  which  account  by  such  alienation  the 
lords  of  the  soil  lost  their  escheats,  and 
many  services  that  were  formerly  due  to 
them :  for  bodies  politic  never  die,  nor  can 
they  perform  personal  service,  or  commit 
treason  or  felony.  Many  statutes  were 
passed  to  restrict  alienations  to  religious 
persons  and  houses,  and  various  devices 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  eluding 
them.  Alienations  to  charitable  uses  are 
exempted  from  the  statute  of  mortmain, 
but  they  are  subjected  to  certain  forms  and 
conditions.  Tbe  tendency  so  generally  ex- 
hibited in  former  times,  by  weak-minded 
persons  at  the'point  nf  death,  to  give  up  as 
much  as  possible  of  what  tbey  could  no 
longer  enjoy,  to  monasteries,  Ac,  caused  a 
vast  quantity  of  land  to  be  taken  from  the 
general  uses  of  society,  and  to  be  shut  up 
irretrievably  among  the  possessions  of 
religious  houses. 

MORTUARY  (.mortuarius,  pertaining  to 
the  dead :  LaL),  in  Law,  a  fee  paid  in  some 
places  to  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  on  the 
death  of  a  parishioner.  It  arose  from  an  an- 
cient custom  of  presenting  the  priest  with 
some  chattel  of  the  deceased  or  its  value, 
under  tbe  Saxon  name  of  soulshot. 

MO'RUM  (next),  in  Medicine,  an  excres- 
cence on  the  skin  resembling  a  mulberry. 

MO'RUS  (tbe  mulberry  tree :  Lot),  In  Bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Moracece, 
consisting  of  different  species  of  mulberry 
trees,  some  of  which  are  cultivated  for  their 
fruit,  and  others  for  the  sake  of  their 
leaves,  which  form  the  food  of  the  silk- 
worm.   [See  MULBEBRT.] 

MOSA'IO  imouseion:  Gr.\  or  MOSAIC 
WORK,  small  rectanguhir  fragments  of 
glass,  marble,  precious  stones,  &c,  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  cemented  on  a  ground  of 
stucco,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the 
tints  and  gradations  of  painting.  It  having 
been  found  that  the  works  of  Raphael  and 
other  great  masters  suffered  very  seriously, 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  from  damp,  tbey  have 
been  Imitated  In  mosaic  work  with  wonder- 
ful skill;  and  the  copies  having  been 
placed  in  that  church,  the  originals  were 
removed  to  other  localities  more  favourable 
to  their  preservation.  The  art  was  prac- 
tised with  considerable  success  by  the  an^ 
cients ;  and  some  of  their  production^  srill 
excite  ottr  admiration. Mosaic,  pertain- 
ing to  Moses,  the  leader  of  the  Israelites ; 
as  the  Mogaic  law,  &c. 

MOSA'IO  GOLD  (same  derlv.),  the  Aurum 
miuivum  of  the  old  chemists,  is  a  blsulphn* 
ret  of  tin ;  but  the  composition  now  called 
mosaic  gold,  or  ormolu,  is  a  yellow  alloy  of 
copper,  cine,  and  gold. 

MOS'CHU  8  (moscAos:  Gr.X    [SeeMUBK.] 

MOSQUE  {medsehed;  from  mesgiad,  a  place 
of  adoration :  Arab.),  a  Mahometan  temple, 
or  place  of  religious  worship.  All  mosques 
are  square  buildings,  generally  construct- 
ed of  stone,  in  tbe  Moresque  or  Saracenic 
style  of  architecture.  Before  almost  every 
mosque  is  a  large  court,  planted  with  bushy 
trees,  in  the  centre  of  which,  or  under  a 
Tcstlhule  paved  with  marble,  are  fountains 
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for  the  prescribed  ablutions  of  the  Mussul- 
mans ;  and  a  small  gallery,  on  which  the 
apartments  of  the  ministers  of  religion, 
Ac,  abut,  Is  usually  attached  to  these 
courts.  The  interior  decorations  consist 
chiefly  In  lamps  and  carpets;  the  direction 
towards  which  the  worshippers  must  turn 
when  in  prayer,  that  is,  Mecca,  is  denoted 
by  a  niche,  or  a  tablet  called  Jbsblo,  Inscribed 
with  Terscs  of  the  Koran.  It  is  not  lawful 
to  enter  the  mosque  with  shoes  or  stock- 
ings on.  Women  are  admitted  no  further 
than  the  porches  outside.  Every  mosque 
has  six  high  towers,  called  minarets,  in 
eacii  of  which  there  are  three  small  open 
galleries,  one  above  another ;  these  towers, 
as  well  as  the  mosques,  are  covered  with 
lead,  and  adorned  with  gilding  and  other 
ornaments ;  and  from  them  the  people  are 
called  to  prayer  by  certain  oflSoers  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose,  the  use  of  a  bell  not 
being  permitted.  The  mosques  of  the  Turks 
are  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their 
cupolas;  those  of  the  Arabs  and  Syrians 
for  their  columns.  The  mosques  of  the 
Arabs  often  Include,  in  a  quadrangular 
area,  an  immense  number  of  columns 
ranged  In  flies,  the  multiplicity  and  extent 
of  which  Impress  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
with  surprise  and  admiration.  They  are,  in 
numerous  instances,  the  rich  spoils  of  an- 
tiqne  monuments. 

MOSQUITO  (Port,  dimln.  otmosiM,  a  fly), 
a  name  given  to  a  number  of  species  of  bit- 
ing gnats,  which  abound  wherever  there  is 
water,  in  warm  climates,  and  in  colder  lati- 
tudes during  summer.  They  swarm  to  an 
incredible  extent  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
rivers  within  the  tropics. 

MOS'SES  (mooit:  Get.),  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, any  minute  small-leaved  cryptogam! c 
plants.  Thus,  the  Lvcopodia  are  called  club 
mosses,  whilst  some  lichens  are  known  as 
Iceland  and  reindeer  mosses.  But,  In  sys- 
tematic Botany,  the  term  Is  conflned  to  the 
natural  order  Bryncea  or  Musd.  Such 
plants  are  simplc-lcaved,  without  spiral 
vessels  or  stomata ;  their  spores,  or  repro- 
ductive matter,  are  enclosed  in  cases  called 
sporangia  or  Vuea,  mounted  on  a  flne  stalk, 
and  covered  by  a  cap  or  calyptra,  which 
drops  off  as  the  fruit  ripens.  And  what  is 
very  singular,  they  have  cases  called  aiuihe- 
ridia,  containing  a  powdery  matter,  among 
which  are  minute  bodies  which  swim  about 
freely  In  water.  The  mosses  have  not  any 
known  use.  They  are  found  in  cool,  airy,  and 
moist  situations,  chiefly  in  temperate  cli- 
mates; in  woods,  upon  the  trunks  of  trees, 
on  old  walls,  the  roofs  of  houses,  Ac  Some 
of  them  are  entirely  a^iuatic.  About  I4Q0 
species  are  known,  and  new  species  are.  dis- 
covered every  year. 

MOTACII/LA  (.LaL\  in  Ornithology,  an 
old  genus  of  passerine  birds,  but  now  discri- 
bnted  amongst  new  genera. 

MOTET  (motetto:  FtaU,  a  musical  compo- 
sition ;  some  sacred  subject,  such  as  a 
hymn,  psalm,  or  a  small  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, consisting  of  from  one  to  eight  parts. 

MOTHS  dmotti :   Oer.\  In  Entomology,  a 
tribe  of  lepidopterotts  insects,  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  species.   They  are  dlstin- 
gnlshed  from  buitcrtlies  by   having   the 


antennas  pointed,  not  dubbed,  at  the  ends, 
carrying  the  wings  flat  on  the  back  or 
deflexed  on  the  sides,  when  In  a  state  of 
repose,  and  having  the  pair  of  wings  on 
each  side  connected  during  flight  by  means 
of  a  bristle,  seated  on  the  fore  margin  of  the 
bind  wing,  which  passes  through  a  ring 
placed  on  the  hind  margin  of  the  fore  wing. 
[See  Lbpidoptbka.] 

MQTH'ER,  a  thick  slimy  snbstance  con- 
creted in  liquors,  particularly  in  vinegar, 
very  different  from  scum  or  common  lees. 
— -MoTHBi^-WATBR,  a  fluid  remalnlngaltcr 
the  first  crop  of  crystals  has  been  depo- 
sited, and  which  is  re-evaporated  to  furnish 
the  second ;  also,  the  liquor  after  all  the 
crystals  have  been  separated  from  it. 

MOTH'ER  OF  PEARL,  the  hard,  brilliant 
Internal  layer  ot  several  kinds  of  marine 
shells ;  It  Is  often  variegated  with  changing 
purple  and  azure  colours.  Its  brilliant  hues 
do  not  depend  on  Its  constituents,  but  Ita 
structure ;  the  mioroscopic  wrinkles  or  fur- 
rows which  run  across  its  surface,  when 
transferred  to,  or  Imitated  In,  several  other 
substances,  produce  the  same  chromatic 
effect.  An  Immense  number  of  articles  are 
now  made  of  mother  of  pearl,  and  upwards 
of  20,000  cwt.  of  shells  are  annually  1  niported. 
These  are  chiefly  the  shells  of  BaUoUs  (the 
Ear  shell)  and  Meleagrina,  the  latter  erro- 
neously named  the  pearl  oyster.  It  Is 
obtained  at  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  Panama, 
and  other  places. 

MOTION  (.motto:  Lot),  the  continued 
and  successive  chanere  of  place.  There  are 
three  general  laws  of  motion.  1.  That  a 
body  will  always  continue  In  a  state  of  rest, 
or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  right  line,  till  It 
Is  acted  ui>an  by  some  external  force.  2. 
That  the  change  of  motion  la  proportional 
to  the  force  Impressed,  and  is  produced  In 
4  direction  which  Is  the  resultant  of  the 
original  and  disturbing  forces.  8.  That 
action  and  reaction  are  equal,  and  In  oppo- 
site directions ;  and  are  always  to  be  esti- 
mated m  the  same  right  line. Uni/arfH 

motion  is  generated  by  a  single  Impulse  or 
stroke.  The  motion  of  a  ball  from  a  cannon 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  powder 
during  the  first  moment,  and,  therefore, 
the  velocity  with  which  It  first  seta  out 
would  always  continue  the  same,  were  It  un- 
affected by  gravity,  and  did  It  move  in  an 
unresisting  medium  ;  and  it  would  alwaya 

describe  equal  spaces  In  eqnaj  times. 

Aeceleraled  motion  Is  produced  by  a  uniform 
force  which  continues  to  act;  as  thut  ot 
gravity,  which  produces  the  motion  of  fall- 
ing bodies,  and  every  moment  adds  a  new 
impulse  which  generatea  a  new  and  equal 
increment  of  velocity.  In  like  manner,  a 
body  thrown  perpendicularly  upwards  will 
have  Its  motion  continually  retarded,  be- 
cause gravity  acts  constantly  upon  It  In  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  projection,  so 
that  its  velocity  upwards  must  contlnnally 
be  diminished,  and  its  motion  as  continu- 
ally be  retarded,  till  at  last  It  be  all  de- 
stroyed. The  -body  has  then  attained  ita 
utmost  elevation,  and  is  for  a  moment  mo- 
tionlosa,  after  which  It  l>eglns  to  descend, 
with  a  velocity  in  the  same  manner  aeoele* 
rated,  till  It  arrives  at  the  earth's  snrfaocL 
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motion  U  that  which  Is  effected  without  the 
impulse  or  intervention  of  Juiy  external 
cause.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  heareuly 
bodies;  hot  Is  impossible  aa  the  result  of 
any  mechanical  contrivance.  [See  Prepb- 
TUAL  MoTios.}— With  reerard  tothetrnns- 
ference  of  motion  from  one  body  to  another, 
the  action  of  the  billiard-ball  affords  a  ready 
and  well-known  example ;  the  ball  that  has 
been  stmck  by  the  player,  on  its  striking 
another  ball,  suddenly  stops,  and  the  second 
ball  proceeds  with  the  same  degree  of  velo- 
city which  the  first  bad ;  the  action  which 
imparts  the  new  motion  being  equal  to  the 
reaction  which  destroys  the  old.  Although 
the  transference  of  motion,  in  sncb  a  case, 
seems  to  be  instantaneous,  the  diango  is 
really  progressive,  and  takes  place  as  fol- 
lows :— The  striking  ball,  at  a  certain  point 
of  time,  has  given  fust  half  of  its  motion  to 
the  other  equal  ball:  and  If  both  were  of 
soft  clay,  they  would  then  proceed  toge> 
tbcr  with  half  the  original  velocity.  But,  as 
they  are  elastic,  the  parts  which  are  in  con- 
urt  at  the  moment  supposed,  are  first  com- 
pressed by  their  mutual  action ;  they  then 
expand  in  both  directions,  doubling  the  ve- 
locity of  the  foremost  ball,  and  destroying 
altogether  the  motion  remaining  In  the 
other.  When  two  forces  act  on  a  body, 
unless  they  are  in  opposite  directions,  they 
do  not  interfere  with  each  other ;  and  some 
common  force,  combining  in  its  direction 
the  direction  of  both,  and  called  their  re- 
auUantt  will  be  produced.— If  a  ball  Is  fired 
horizontally  from  a  cannon,  it  will  reach 
the  ground  in  the  same  time  it  would 
have  done  had  it  been  merely  dropped  out 
of  the  muzzle.  Hence,  when  the  range,  is 
Intended  to  be  great,  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
must  bo  elevated,  that  the  height  from 
which  the  ball  must  fall  may  be  such  as  will 
allow  time  for  the  force  of  projection  to 

carry  it  to  the  required  distance. Mo- 

TiOK.ln  Law, an  application  in  court,  either 
by  the  parties  themselves  or  their  counsel, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  order  or  rule  of 
court.  It  may  be  incidental  to  an  action, 
or  wholly  unconnected  with  it.  Motions 
are  accompanied  by  affidavits,  stating  the 
facts  upon  which  they  arc  grounded;  and 
are  generally  preceded  by  a  notice  to  the 

opposite  party. In  parliament,  or  any 

other  public  assembly,  the  proposing  of 
any  matter  for  the  consideration,  approval, 
or  determination  of  those  present;  or  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  something  to  be 
done. 

MOTTTB,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
sifOilfles  the  principle  of  action,  attitude, 
and  composition.  Generally  it  may  signify 
any  cause  out  of  which  the  action  or  conse- 
quence springa. In  Music,  the  word  is 

also  applied  In  a  kindred  sense. 

MOTITB  POW'ER  {motio.  a  moving: 
Zol),  in  Mechanics,  that  by  wnlcb  any  body 
Is  put  in  motion. 

MOTTSCOT,  the  name  of  some  South 
American  birds,  belonging  to  the  genus  Mat- 
tnotut  or  PrionitM,  family  Coraddce.  They 
are  shy  and  timid.  Their  usual  places  of  re- 
sort are  the  depths  of  large  forests,  and 
they  build  their  nests  in  the  ground. 


MOTTO  (/taL).  an  inscription  or  anper 

scrlption. ^In  Heraldry,  n  word  or  short 

sentence  put  to  an  emblem  or  device,  or  to 
a  coat  of  arms  in  a  scroll  at  the  bottom  of 
the  escutcheon.  For  example,  '  Dicu  et 
mon  droit '  is  the  motto  of  the  royal  family 
of  England. 

MOULD,  the  name  given  to  the  minute 
fungi  which  grow  uprm  moist  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  decay.  There 
are  many  species,  and  these  constitute  the 
family  of  Ifueorini.  They  are  propagated 
by  spores,  which  are  easily  carried  about  by 
moving  air,  until  they  find  a  suitable  nidus. 

MOULIKINOS  (moHle:  Fr,),  in  Architec- 
ture, certain  projections  beyond  the  ban* 
wall,  column,  Ac.,  an  aasemblage  of  which 
forms  a  cornice,  or  other  decoration. 

MOUO/INET  (a  little  mill :  Fr.),  in  Me- 
chanics, a  roller  which,  being  crossed  with 
two  levers,  is  usually  applied  to  cranes, 
capatans,  &&,  for  the  purpose  of  heaving 
stones,  &C. 

MOULT'ING  (a  corruption  of  the  old 
English  word  monUing  or  mowting ;  from 
niHto,  I  change :  Lat^t  the  shedding  of  the 
plumage  of  birds.  It  may  be  either  partial 
or  total. 

MOUND  (muftd,  a  defence;  GothX  In 
Fortification,  anytliing,  such  as  a  bank  of 
earth,  &&,  raised  to  fortify  or  defend  a  place. 

Mquvd  (mtcfufiM,  the  world  :  ikit.),  in 

Heraldry,  a  ball  or  globe  with  a  cross  upon 
it,  such  as  our  monarchs  are  usually  repre- 
sented as  holding  in  the  left  band. 

MOUND  BIRDa  These  constitute  the 
family  of  Megapodiidat  which  some  orni- 
thologists have  placed  amongst  the  galli- 
naceous birds,  and  others  amongst  che 
ostriches.  These  birds  are  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia and  various  tropical  islands  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  the  Indian  ardilpelago,  and 
the  Pacific  ocean,  living  for  the  most  part 
In  Jungles  and  forests.  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  contrivances  they  resort  to  for  ob- 
taining the  heat  required  for  maturing 
their  eggs.  Borne  of  the  species  bring  tO' 
gether  a  great  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
and  form  a  large  mound  of  it.  In  this  they 
deposit  their  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by 
the  heat  generated  by  the  fermentation  of 
the  vegetable  matter.  Mounds  have  been 
found  measuring  14  feet  high  and  150  feet 
in  circumference.  The  young  birds  on 
coming  out  of  the  shell  are  fully  feathered ; 
tliey  receive  no  attention  whatever  frcira 
the  mother,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the 
jungle  to  feed.  Other  si>ccles  deposit  their 
eggs  In  the  hollow  of  a  decaying  tree,  and 
cover  them  over  with  twigs  and  leaves; 
others  again  scratch  holes  In  the  sand  of 
the  beach,  drop  their  eggs  into  It,  and  cover 
then  over  with  sand,  leaving  them  to  Ije 
hatched  by  the  sun. 

MOUNT  {mantt  Fr.;  from  mofis;  Lot), 
an  eminence  or  elevation  of  earth.  Indefi- 
nite in  height  or  size ;  it  may  be  ahiil,  a  hil- 
lock, or  a  mountain. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH,  the  PyruB  aunuparia 
of  botanists  ,nat.  ord.  Pomaeeo,  an  oma< 
mental  tree,  wild  In  Britain,  which  has  pln< 
nate  leaves  and  clusters  of  red  berries 
There  Is  malic  acid  In  this  fruit,  and  muck 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  other  parts  of  the  tree 
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MOUNTAnre.  The  prindpal  raoanUln 
eliains  of  the  globe  are  the  Andes,  in  Sonth 
America,  with  a  length  of  4500  miles ;  the 
Stony  mountatna,  in  North  America,  7000 
miles  long ;  the  Altai  chain,  in  Asia,  5000 
miles  long;  the  Himalayan  chain,  1900 
mijes  long ;  and  the  Ural  mountains,  which 
dlrlde  Asia  and  Europe,  1500  miles  long. 
The  altitude  of  the  highest  mountains 
bears  a  rery  inconsiderable  proportion  to 
the  msss  of  the  globe ;  snd  its  spherical  form 
is  very  slightly  altered  by  aU  the  chains 
and  groups  which  mark  its  surface.  The 
highest  Asiatic  mountain  is  Deodunga,  in 
the  Nepal  Himalayas,  S9.000feet ;  the  highest 
South  Americsn  mountain  is  the  Nevado  de 
Sorata,  in  the  Bollrian  Andes, 35,000  feet; 
the  highest  mountain  in  Nortii  America  is 
the  TOlcano  of  Popocatepetl,  in  Mexico, 
17,717  feet :  the  highest  eleration  In  Africa 
to  Geesh,  in  Abyssinia,  15,000  teeti  whilst 
the  highest  European  mountain  to  Hont 
Blanc,  15,739  feet.  Ben  Nevto,  in  Invemesi- 
shtre,  to  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  Brittoh 
bhmds,  4380  feet.  The  greatest  heights 
to  which  men  have  ascended  on  mountains 
appear  to  be,  10,400  feet  on  Chlmborazo  by 
Humboldt,  and  19.000  feet  in  the  Sikklra 
Himalaya  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker.  It  must  not 
be  assumed  that  mountain  chains  have  beeh 
thrown  up  by  a  few  paroxysmal  efforts ;  on 
the  contrary,  serenil  of  them  afford  evi* 
dence  that  their  upheaval  was  a  slow  pro- 
cess, the  rise,  en  tiuutej  being  assisted  and 
accompanied  by  the  injection  and  ejection 
of  melted  matter.  The  changing  character 
of  the  vegetation  as  we  ascend  mountains 
is  well  known.  Humboldt  has  painted  the 
effect  of  the  increasing  rarity  of  the  air 
and  cold  upon  plants  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Andes.  On  leaving  the  burning  plains,  where 
palms,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  plants 
luxuriate,  be  entered  the  region  of  forest 
trees  and  tree  ferns,  and  then  passed  Into 
that  where  shrubs  abounded.  In  the  stormy 
regions  above,  grasses  alone  flourished,  and 
higher  still  the  rocks  were  bare  of  all  save 
lichens,  until  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  was 
reached,  and  all  vegetation  terminated. 

MOITNTTNO,  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  any- 
thing that  serves  to  raise  or  set  off  a  work. 

MOTTsmsa,  In  Military  afllairs,  slghifles 

going  upon  a  duty ;  thUs,  mounting  a  breach 
Is  running  up  to  It ;  and  Mouvtino  guard  is 
going  upon  guard ;  but  mounting  a  eanmon^ 
mortar^  &c^  to  the  setting  it  properly  on  Its 
Citrriage. 

MOURNING  (jKuman,  to  mourn :  8ax.\ 
The  colours  used  as  badges  of  grief  are  dif- 
ferent in  different  countries.  In  fiurope, 
the  ordinary  colour  for  modming  is  black : 
in  China,  as  with  the  ancient  Spartan  and 
Roman  ladies,  it  Is  white ;  in  Turkey,  it  Is 
blue  or  violet ;  in  Egypt,  yellow ;  in  Ethi- 
opia, grey.  The  kings  of  France  and  car- 
dlnato  mourn  in  purple.  Some  have  at- 
tempted to  trace  the  associations  which 
caused  the  adoption  of  the  various  colours 
to  natural  causes.  Thus  black,  which  is  the 
privation  of  light,  to  supposed  very  ap- 
propriately to  denote  the  privation  of  \tte ; 
white  la  an  emblem  of  purity ;  yellow  ia  the 
colour  of  leaves  when  they  fall,  and  repre- 
lents  that  death  is  the  end  of  all  human 


hopes,  Ac  In  theEast,toeattbeliairw«8 
eonsldered  a  sign  of  mourning ;  among  the 
Romans,  on  the  contrary.  It  was  deemed  a 
mark  of  sorrow  to  let  It  grow.  The  dura- 
tion of  mourning  varies  in  different  eoun- 
trles,  being  always  longer  in  proportion  to 
the  nearness  of  relationship.  Among  the 
ancients,  as  among  the  moderns,  pabiie 
mournings  were  common  on  the  death  of  a 
dtotingnlshed  public  benefactor ;  and  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  the  custom, 
during  the  term  prescribed  for  mourning, 
to  lay  aside  all  ornaments  of  dress,  to  ab- 
stain from  the  bath  and  other  indulgences. 

MOUSE  (mtcs:  Or.;  from  mneh, to  lllch : 
8an8k,\  a  small  animal  belonging  to  the 
rodent  genus  Mna,  which  also  includes  the 
rats.  The  spedcs  of  mice  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  are  found  all  over  the  globe. 

MOUTH  ijKuih:  Sox.),  in  Anatomy,  a  ca- 
Tlty  or  aperture  In  the  head  of  any  animal, 
by  wlfleh  the  food  Is  received,  the  voice 
uttered,  and  the  inspiration  or  expiration 
of  tiie  air  ia  performed.  It  consists  of  the 
lips,  the  gums,  the  insides  of  the  dieeks, 
the  pstote,  the  salivary  glands,  the  uvula, 

and  tonsils. In  Architecture,  the  same 

ascggetto. 

MOTEMENT  (moicvemekt :  FrX  in  Horo- 
logy, the  train  of  wheelwork  of  a  clock  or 

watch. In  MiUtary  affairs,  the  regular 

orderiy  motion  of  an  army  for  some  par- 
ticular purpose; In  Music,  the  progress 

cf  sounds  from  grave  to  acute,  or  from 
acute  to  grave. 

MUTIO  A'CID,  in  Chemistry,  the  same 
as  SaeUutSe  Acid,  so  called  because  obtained 
from  sugar  of  milk;  but  all  the  gums 
Equally  idford  It. 

HU'CILAGE  (IV.),  in  Chemistry,  a  vtsoous 
substahoe  of  mote  or  less  consistence ;  as, 
a  solution  of  giim.  or  any  tenacious  liquid. 

MvbiLA^aOjfa  Glakds,  Ln  Anatomy, 

glandules  or  kemeto  about  the  Joints,  that 
secrete  a  mucilaginous  Uqnor,  which  serves 
to  lubricate  many  of  the  internal  cavities ; 
some  are  small,  some  crowded  together. 

MU'COUS  MBM'BRANE  (nraconis,  slimy  : 
Lot.),  the  membranous  lining  of  the  canals 
and  cUvitiM  of  the  budy,  which  have  an  ex- 
ternal opening.  It  answers  to,  and  is  a  enn- 
tlnuatlon  of,  the  external  skin  of  the  body. 
It  consists  of  four  toyers,  the  Innermost  of 
which  in  some  parte  bears  cilia. 

MU'ORO  CORDIS  (the  point  of  the 
heart :  £at).  In  Anatomy,  the  lower  pointed 
end  of  the  heart. 

MU'CRONATB  imuenmatms,  sharp-point- 
ed :  Lot),  In  Botany,  an  epithet  for  a  sharp- 
pointed  leaf  terminating  like  a  dagger. 

MU'CUS  (Lot),  a  fluid  in  the  animal  body, 
secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  best 
exemplified  by  that  from  the  nasal  mem- 
brane. It  covers  the  lining  membranes  of 
all  the  cavities  which  open  externally,  such 
as  those  of  the  month,  nose,  lungs,  intesti- 
nal canal,  urinary  passages,  &C.,  serving  to 
moisten  and  defend  them.  It  is  viscid ; 
apparently  becomes  fluid  In  water,  but  is 
not  dissolved  by  It.  It  may  be  repeatedly 
dried  and  moistened  without  sensibly 
changing  Its  properties.  When  boiled  In 
water  It  becomes  tough,  but  on  cooling  re- 
gains its  former  condition  ;  less  than  one 
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per  cent,  of  It  glvea  a  ropfness  to  water. 

Ic  Is  said  to  consfat  of  the  scales  of  the 
mithelium,  or  cuticle,  which  continually 
wear  off,  and  mix  with  a  watery  secretion. 

Huoons  PsTSB,  a  tenn  frequently  used 

by  medical  writers  to  express  those  ferers 
in  which  nature  Is  endeavonrlnff  to  rid  her- 
self of  an  abundance  of  pltultons,  mucous, 
and  serous  matter.  Catarrhal  fevers  of  all 
kinds  are  comprehended  under  the  term. 

MUEZ'ZIN.  or  MUEiyDIN.  amonff  the 
Mahometans,  the  rrirr  who  announces  the 
hours  of  prayer  from  the  minaret,  and  re- 
minds the  faithful  of  their  duty. 

MUFTI  (TVrlcL),  a  doctor  of  the  law  of  the 
Koran.  The  mufti  of  Cunstantinople.  or 
Shelkh-ul-lslam,  Is  the  chief  functionary 
of  the  Turkish  church,  and  represents  the 
sultan  In  spiritual  matters,  as  the  grand 
▼Izler  does  In  temporaL  He  decides  in  all 
doubtful  questions  of  their  law. 

MUtiGLBTO'KIANS,  a  religious  sect, 
which  arose  In  Bngland  about  the  year 
1 561.  They  were  so  denominated  from  their 
leader,  Lndowlc  Muggleton,  a  tailor,  who, 
with  his  associate  Reeves,  asserted  that 
they  were  the  two  last  witnesses  of  God 
mentioned  In  the  Revelations. 

MULATTO  {Span, ;  from  muhUt  A  mnle : 
Ikit.),  the  offspring  of  a  European  and  a 
negro.  The  mulatto  Is  of  a  deep  tawny  or 
yellow  coloifr,  with  frizzled  or  woolly  hair, 
but  resembles  the  European  more  than  the 
African.  The  offspring  of  a  white  and  mu- 
latto Is  called  a  quadroon;  of  a  white  and 
quadroon,  a  mutter;  of  a  white  and  muster, 
a  nnuta/lna;  after  which,  they  are  said  to 
be  whitewashed,  and  are  considered  Eu- 
ropeans. The  offspring  of  a  mulatto  and 
negro  is  called  a  cabre  ;  of  a  cabre  and  ne- 
gro, hffriffe;  after  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, there  Is  no  distinction  but  negro.  Tlie 
descendants  of  Europeans  ^d  American 
Indians  are  railed  meatlzot  In  Spanish 
America.  In  Brazil  they  are  termed  Mame- 
Vj£09.  In  some  parts  of  South  America,  the 
term  Crtode  Is  applied  to  the  offspring  of 
negroes;  In  others,  to  those  persons  who  are 
bom  In  the  country  of  Spsoilsh  parents. 

MUL'BERRT(ma«2berre:  6er.),  the  fruit 
of  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Ifonts,  naL 
ord.  Moraeeas.  The  Morus  nigra  has  been  in- 
troduced into  Britain  from  Italy,  and  is  cul- 
tivated on  account  of  its  fruit,  the  common 
black  mulberry.  The  white  mulberry  (.Mont* 
alba)  Is  cultivated  In  France  and  Italy  for 
its  leaves,  which  are  the  food  of  silkworms. 
The  red  mulberry  (Monu  rubra)  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  American  trees,  from 
the  properties  of  the  wood.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet  and  upwards,  with  a 
trunk  six  feet  in  circumference.  The  wood 
is  fine-grained,  compact,  strong,  and  solid ; 
and  is  used  for  knees,  floor-timbers,  Ac  in 
ships,  as  well  as  for  many  other  purposes 
where  strength  and  durability  are  neces- 
sary. 

MULCH  (muld,  dust :  Goth.),  a  term  used 
hy  gardeners  for  rotten  dung,  or  the  like, 
thrown.upon  beds  of  young  plants,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  Ul  effects  of  cold  or 
drought. 

MULE  (mulus:  Lai.),  a  hybrid  animal, 
luually  generated  between  an  ass  and  a 


mare,  and  sometimes  between  a  horse  and  a 
she-ass ;  but  the  latter  la  every  way  Inferior 
to  the  former.  Mules  are  hardy,  sure- 
footed animals,  and,  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  are  far  more  useful 
than  horses,  being  capable  of  carrying 
equally  heavy  burdens,  and  enduring  long- 
continued  fatigue.  Mules  have  been  much 
employed,  both  In  ancient  and  modem 
times.  The  Roman  ladles  had  equipages 
drawn  by  mules ;  and  at  this  day,  in  Spain, 
they  are  generally  used  with  the  coaches  of 

the  nobility. ^The  term  Is  sometimes  sp- 

plied  also  to  other  hybrids,  besides  those 
produced  between  the  horse  and  the  ass. 

^MuLS,    In    Manufactures,    the   name 

given  to  a  contrivance.  Invented  by  Cromp- 
ton  about  the  year  1777,  for  producing  finer 
yam  than  was  spun  by  the  machines 
previously  In  use.  At  present,  the  mute  Is 
employed  In  the  fabrication  of  the  most 
delicate  articles ;  thread  has  been  produced 
by  It  of  vaxAi  fineness  that  what  was  made 
from  a  pound  of  cotton  has  been  sufflclent 
to  reach  ifii  miles. 

MULIjER  (mottfeur:  IV.),  a  stone  held  Ic 
the  hand,  and  used  by  painters  and  apothe- 
caries for  grinding  colours,  &&,  on  another 
stone. 

MUL'LET  (muUus:  Lot),  a  name  given 
to  fishes  belonging  to  two  Ichthyological 
genera,  the  grey  mullet  (Mugit),  and  the 
red  mullet  (.MuUus).  Red  mullets  were 
held  in  such  estimation  by  Roman  epicures 
that  they  were  soroetinies  sold  for  their 
weight  in  silver.  It  is  recorded  that  240C 
were  paid  for  three  fishes,  of  unusual  size, 
by  a  Roman  epicure.    The  roes  are  known 

In  Italy  under  the  name  of  botargo. Mul- 

I.KT  (ffloMte,  the  rowel  of  a  spur :  Fr.),  In 
Heraldry,  a  star-shaped  ornament,  added 
to  the  family  arms  by  the  third  of  the  junior 
branches. 

MUL'LION  (mouhare,  a  moulding :  Fr.), 
In  Architecture,  the  post,  or  liar,  dividing 
the  lights  In  a  window.  Yertical  mulllons 
are  termed  munnions;  those  which  are 
horizontal,  transoms. 

MULTILAT'ERAL  (multus,  many;  and 
lotus,  a  pide :  Lot),  polygonal ;  In  Geometry, 
a  teiin  applied  to  those  figures  which  have 
more  than  four  sides  and  angles. 

MULTILOC^LAR  {muUus,  many;  and 
loeulus,  a  compartment :  LaL),  in  Botany, 
having  many  q^Us  ;  as.  a  multilocular  peri- 
carp.     

MULTIFO^flAXi  (muUus,  many ;  and  nth 
men,  a  name :  Lot.),  In  Mathematics,  a  term 
applied  to  such  roots  as  are  composed  of 
many  names,  parts,  or  members. 

MULTIPLE  (nmftrp?e;p.'  manifold:  Lot), 
In  Arithmetic,  a  number  which  contains 
some  other,  called  Its  nidksure,  more  than 
once:  thus  0  Is  a  multiple  of  S,  containing 
It  thrice,  and  13  Is  a  multiple  of  6, 4,  and'3, 
containing  the  first  twice,  the  second 
thrice,  Ac— ^MniiTiPi^  Ratio  or  Pbo- 
poETioar,  that  which  exists  between  mul- 
tiples. If  the  letfs  term  be  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  greater,  the  ratio  of  the  greater  to 
the  less  is  called  a  multiple  ratio ;  and  that 
of  the  less  to  the  greater  a  sub-muU^k 
ratio. 

MULTIPLICATION  (mumplieatio:  Lot.) 
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•n  MiWkwaeUeai  opeimtknbirwbfclrtsftMnid ) 
the  nuH  of  one  DamlitCT'  (tbe  fnvltiplieuid)  , 
Uken  as  nianjr  tfinev  as  there  are  aafcs  fs  j 
another  <tbe  mnlUplIer);  thns  10  maldpiled 
br  S  Is  f  ticreaaed  to  Ml    The  molt  of  the  i 

operation  is  tbe  fndmeL CKOas  VVLTf-  ! 

PLiCATios,  othenrfae  called  doodeciaMi 
arfthmetle,  an  ezpedftinasniecltod  of  ni«l- 1 
tfpljin^  things  of  sereral  aperies  or  deno- 1 
mlnatluiis,  ^  otben  likeviae  of  aereial  i 
gperles,  &r.    (flee  Dcodecivaia.]  t 

MULTIPLTIXG   GLASS.    In   Oplfes.  at 
glass  with  several   plane  Bides,  each   of  , 
which  presents  a  sepante  pletnre  of  an 
olijeet.  Its  effect  is  due  to  the  nr>  of  Ifglit, ! 
wbl^  Issoe  from  tbe  same  point,  nuder- ' 
going  different  refractions,  so  as  to  enter 
the  ere  from  ererr  surface  in  a  different 
direction. 

MULTITALVE  frnnUnt,  many;  and 
valvtB,  tbe  leaves  of  a  door :  LoD,  In  Oon- 
chology,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  those 
sbells  that  consist  of  more  parts  than  two, 
such  as  the  Chi  tons  snd  the  PhoUdes.  Tbe 
multlralves  do  ndt  form  a  natural  division 
of  rooUosrs. . 

MULTURE  (mouHure :  Fr.;  from  molo,  I 
grind :  Lot.),  In  Scotch  Law,  tbe  payment 
given  to  tbe  proprietor  of  a  mill  for  grind* 
ingeom. 

MUM  {mumvu  :  Otr.),  a  malt  Ilqoor  much 
used  In  Germany.  It  Is  made  of  tbe  malt  of 
wheat,  with  a  small  proportion  of  oatmeal 
and  ground  beans. 

MU'MIA  (.Arab;  from  muim,  wax).  In 
Mineralogy,  a  sort  of  bitumen  or  mluenil 
pitch,  which  is  soft  and  tough,  like  shoe- 
maker's wax.  when  the  weather  Is  warm, 
but  brittle,  like  pitch.  In  cold  weather.  It 
is  found  In  Persia,  where  It  Is  highly 
valued. 

MUM'MT  (last),  a  dead  body  preserved  by 
antiseptics,  according  to  metiiods  practised 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  processes 
for  this  purpose  were  very  various :  some  of 
the  mummies  which  have'  been  opened 
having  been  dried  by  vegetable  and  balsamic 
substances,  others  by  ndt  or  natron.  In  the 
former  ease,  aromatic  gums  or  ssphaltnm 
were  used ;  and  those  so  treated  are  gene- 
I  rally  in  good  preservation.  Those  dried 
with  saline  substances  are  of  a  black,  hard, 
smooth  appearance;  on  exposure  to  the  air 
they  attract  moisture,  and  become  covered 
with  a  saline  substance.  Tbe  bodies  are 
rolled  up  In  bandages  of  silk  and  linen, 
which'are  sometimes  1000  yards  in  length. 
Tbe  eoffln  is  usually  of  sycamore,  cedar,  or 
pasteboard;  the  case  Is  In  one  piece,  covered 
within  and  without  by  paintings,  repre- 
senting funeral  scenes,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  subjects:  the  cover,  which  is  also  in 
one  piece,  Is  ornamented  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  contains,  also,  the  face  of  the 
deceased  In  relief,  painted, and  often  gilded. 
The  Egyptians  embalmed,  not  only  the 
human  species,  but  all  tbe  animals  held 
sacred  b)r  their  teilgton.  We  are  not  to 
Itungine  that  Egypt  Was  the  only  place  In 
which  tbe  preservation  of  tbe  bodies  of  the 
dead  was  attended  to.  In  every  country 
the  custom  of  embalming  has  been  occa- 
sionally practised;  a  large  number  of 
mummies  have  been  discovered  In  the  en- 


vfronaof  D«nmgo,fnMexieau  Iter  win 
a  sitting  poscvre,  but  hare  the  same  wrap- 
pings, baaMls,  and  ornaments  as  the  Efiyp- 
tisB.  In  Che  Britisli  Museum  oonridtmble 
space  is  allotted  to  the  Bgyptlaa  mommies. 
T3*rffe  aie  eeaie  mammies  prodaoed  natn- 
rally,  by  the  pernliar  eondltions  of  tbe  noil 
and  atmoqriiere.  which  dry  die  animal  tis- 
anes so  rapidly,  that  the  body  la  preserved 
from  putrefaction. 

MUMI*S  (mnarpetew,  to  nibble :  DnL\  the 
common  name  of  Che  disease  called  b)  me-  ' 
dlcal  practitioners  Qpiaiicfee  parMdea,  ur 
a  swelling  of  the  parotid  gfauitbb  It  seems,  { 
occasionally,  to  be  tlie  effect  of  cold,  niid 
children  are  more  subject  to  it  than  adults. 
It  Is  often  eptdemlc,  and  by  some  Is  thooglit 
contagious. 

MU5'OIO  immndig,  from  unpr,  a  mine : 
IfeL).  in  Mineralogy,  a  Oomish  name  for 
ironpyriiu. 

MUKICIP'AL  (mimiefiHiKs,  belonging  to 
a  town  .*  Lot),  In  tbe  Roman  civil  law,  an 
epithet  which  slgniHes  invested  with  the 
rights  and  privilegea  of  Roman  citizens. 
Thns  the  municipal  cities  were  those  whose 
Inhabitants  were  amiable  of  enjoying  drll 
offices  in  tbe  city  of  Rome;  though  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  no  suflrves  or 

voces  there. In  modem  times.  Municipal 

law  relates  to  tbe  citizens  and  Inhabitants 
of  a  state,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
political  law,  commercial  law,  and  the  late  0/ 
nationM.  Municipal  officera  are  those  elected 
In  cities  and  boroughs,  under  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Reform  Act,  lor  the  purposes 
of  local  government 

MU'NIMENTS  (mitnlmeRAaN,  a  defence: 
Lat.\  In  Law,  the  writings  relating  to  a  per- 
son's Inheritance,  by  which  he  Is  enabled  to 
defend  his  title  to  his  estate ;  or.  In  a  more 
general  sense,  all  manner  of  evidences,  such 
as  charters,  feoffments,  releases,  &&,  but 
more  especially  those  belonging  to  public 

bodies. MusDCBST  Roox,a  small  strong 

room  in  a  cathedral,  coUcge,  or  university, 
destined  for  keeping  the  seal,  charters.  &c. 

MUNITION  (mtnutio:  LaL),  the  prori- 
slons  with  which  a  place  is  furnished  In 
order  for  defence ;  or  that  which  foUowa  a 

camp   for   its    subsistence. .Musirioar 

S111P8  are  those  that  have  naval  or  military 
stores  on  board,  and  attend  or  follow  a  fleet 
to  supply  ships  of  war. 

MUN'JEET,  a  species  of  madder,  pro- 
duced In  various  parts  of  India,  and  used  In 
dyeing:  the  red  which  It  produces  being 
nearly  the  same  as  that  produced  from 
European  madder. 

MD'RAL  ARCH  (incraKs.  belonging  to 
a  wall :  Lot),  tbe  segment  of  a  large  circle, 
fixed  in  the  meridian  against  the  wall  of  an 
observatory,  for  measuring  the  meridian 
altltades,  or  zenith  distances,  of  heavenly 
bodies. 

MU'RAL  CIR'OLE  (same  deriv,\  or  Hn- 
RAL  QUADRAXT,  In  AstTouomy,  a  large  In- 
strument, fixed  in  tbe  merldhui,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  measuring  the  distances  of  stars 
from  the  pole  or  zenith.  It  Is  attached  to  a 
stone  wall  or  pier  of  solid  masonry.  As  Its 
purpose  Is  to  measure  angular  distances  In 
the  meridian.  Its  axis  must  be  truly  hori- 
zontal :  also  the  plane  of  Its  circle  rertlca^ 
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uid  In  tbe  meridian ;  the  line  of  sight  mnst 
be  at  rUrht  angles  to  the  axis,  and  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  circle.  Entire  circles 
are  susceptible  of  more  accurate  division 
than  quadrants,  and  are  much  less  liable  to 
derangement.  Troughton's,  in  Greenwich 
observatory.  Is  six  feet  in  diameter;  it  was 
placed  there  in  1813,  and  has  shown  that  a 
gooil  mural  circle  is  the  most  Important  In- 
strument In  an  observatorj. 

MURA'LIS  OORO'NA  (a  mural  crown: 
CmL),  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  crown, 
cunsistiug  of  a  circlet  of  gold.  Indented 
and  embattled,  bestowed  on  him  who  first 
mounted  the  wail  of  a  besieged  place,  and 
there  planted  a  standard. 

MUR'DBR  {mettrtre:  FrX  In  Law,  the 
wilful  and  felonious  killing  a  person  from 
premeditated  malice ;  provided  the  party 
wounded  or  otherwise  hurt  die  within  a 
year  and  a  day  after  the  crime  is  committed. 
To  constttute  murder  In  law,  the  person 
killing  another  must  be  of  sound  mind,  and 
the  act  mnst  be  done  with  malice  prepense 
and  aforethought ;  but  malice  may  be  Im- 
plied as  well  as  expressed. 

MU'RBX  {LatOt  a  genus  of  univalve  mol- 
luscs, from  some  species  of  which  the  an- 
cients obtained  a  purple  dye.  The  animals 
feed  on  other  molluscs.  Aliout  SCO  species 
are  known,  some  of  which  are  curiously 
spined.  ITihrea  taiuispitM  is  a  shell  of  this 
kind,  well  known  to  collectors. 

MU'&IACITJa,  an  aubydrous  sulphate  of 
lime,  containing  a  little  common  salt. 

MU'RIA.TB8,  in  Chemistry,  salts  com- 
posed of  what  was^ormerly  called  muriatic 
acid,  but  now  termed  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
a  base.  The  salts  are  called  chlorides,  that 
is,  combinations  of  chlorine,  the  radiclo  of 
the  acid,  with  the  metallic  or  other  bases 
of  the  oxides ;  yrater  being  formed,  during 
the  combination,  by  the  union  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  mnriatlc  acid  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  (he  oxide.  Common  salt  (chloride 
uf  sodium)  is  the  most  abundant  of  these 
compounds,  which  from  It  are  termed  haloid 
{halt,  the  sea ;  and  etdo$,  form ;  €HrO, 

MUBIAT'IO  A'CID  (mitrio,  brine :  Lot), 
called  also,  and  more  correctly,  hydroehUh 
ric  acid,  is  a  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine.  It  is  the  apirit  of  salt  of  the  shorn, 
and  is  obtained  by  acting  on  common  salt 
with  strong  sulphurie  acid.  Water  Is  de> 
composed ;  Its  hydrogen  goes  to  the  chlo- 
rine of  the  chloride,  and  forma  hydrochloric 
acid ;  and  its  oxygen  goes  to  the  sodium, 
forming  soda,  which,  combining  with  the 
sulphuric  acid,  forms  sulphate  or  bisulphate 
of  soda.  Muriatic  acid  Is  a  gas,  without 
colour,  but  of  a  penetrating  taste  and  smell ; 
It  does  not  support  combustion.  Is  intensely 
sour,  and  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by 
water,  unless  that  fluid  Is  hot,  or  Is  satura- 
ted with  common  salt.  It  Is  liquefied  by  a 
pressure  of  about  40  atmospheres,  that  Is,  a 
pressure  of  ooo  ibs.  to  the  square  Inch.  The 
ordinary  muriatic  acid  is  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  this  gas  in  water,  which  may  be 
made  to  contain  480  vuluuies  of  It;  or, 
in  other  words,  one  cubic  inch  of  water 
will  absorb  480  cubic  Inches  of  the  gaseous 
acid. 

MO'RIOATED  (muricahu,  pointed :  Lot), 


In  Botany,  having  the  surface  covered  with 
short  hard  excresceures. 

MUR'RAIN  (jy.),  tbe  popular  name  of  a 
malignant  episootio  Influenxa,  to  which  cat- 
tle are  subject,  and  which  aouietlmes  makes 
great  havoc  among  them.  It  appears  In 
the  form  of  an  extremely  Inflammatory 
cedema,  generaliy  con  lining  Itself  to  one  of 
the  hind  quarters  of  the  animaL  It  Is  most 
common  In  spring  and  autumn,  and  usually 
attacks  young  cows.  The  side  affected  be- 
comes discoloured  and  swollen;  there  Is 
lameness  and  inability  to  move,  a  peculiar 
emphysema  over  different  parts  of  the  body, 
but  particularly  the  spine;  snd  all  tbe 
symptoms  of  putrid  fever  which  usually 
appear  in  diseases  of  a  typhoid  character, 
manifest  themselves.  Gangrene  8|;>eedily 
supervenes,  and  few  animals  survive  more 
tbau  ten  or  twelve  hours.  It  Is  known  by 
difl!ereut  names  in  different  places.  Abund> 
ance  of  fresh  air,  with  plentiful  fumigation 
by  means  of  chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime, 
and  the  Immediate  removal  of  the  Infected, 
are  the  best  preservatives  against  It. 

MURR'HINB  TA'8BS  ORvrrMua  vasa: 
from  murrha,  the  material  of  which  they 
were  made— supposed  to  be  fluorspar:  Lot.), 
splendid  antique  vessels,  made  of  a  material 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  certainly  kmrwn. 
and  equally  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of 
their  execution  and  the  costliness  of  their 
material.  They  were  brought  by  Pompey 
from  Asia  to  Rome,  after  his  victory  over 
Mithridates,  and  were  of  great  value. 

MUS  (a  mouse :  Lot),  In  Zoology,  a  genus 
of  rodent  animals  comprehending  the  rats 
and  mice. 

MUSA'OE^,  In  Botany,  a  nat.  ord.  of  en- 
dogenous plauts,  natives  of  warm  countries, 
containing  five  genera,  StnlUsia  and  Bell- 
eoKia;  two  of  these  geners  have  remarkably 
handsome  flowers.  The  Traveller's  Tree,  a 
splendid  palm-Uke  plant,  belongs  to  the 
genus  Bavenala.  To  the  genus  Mtua  belong 
the  Bahakas  and  Plahtaiss.  All  the 
species  abound  with  a  strong  fibre ;  that  of 
Jfusa  toBcMNs  forma  Manilla  hemp. 

MUB'OA  (a  fly :  LaL\  in  Entomology,  a 

senus  of  dipterous  Insects. Musoa  Is- 

DicA,  in  Astronomy,  a  southern  constellsr 
tlon. 

MUS'OADINE.  MUS'GADBL,  MUSCA- 
TEL', or  MUSCAT'  (miiseadin:  Fr.j  from 
nnuea,  a  fly :  Lot— because  flies  are  very 
fond  of  the  grm>e),  a  rich  kind  of  wine,  the 
produce  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  grape,  the 
growth  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France. 

MUS'CiB  VOLITANTES  (flies  flitting 
about ;  Lat)t  certain  dark  spots,  which  seem 
to  flit  before  the  eyes  of  many  people  on 
looking  at  the  sky,  a  candle,  or  other  bright 
object ;  and  so  called  from  their  resembling 
flies. 

MUSXJLB  imtueulnM  :  Lot.).  What  we  call 
flesh  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  mus- 
cle. It  consists  of  bundies'flf  flbres,  united 
by  areolar  or  cellular  tissue.  When  torn 
into  Its  ultimate  fibres^  there  are  found  to 
be  two  kinds,  one  termed  organic  or  un- 
striped  muscle,  the  other  voluntary  or 
striped  muscle.  The  former  consists  of 
solid  elongated  flbres,  thicker  In  the  middle 
than  at  the  ends.   The  latter  is  composed 
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of  slender  flhrlllao,  each  inclosed  In  n  bheath, 
and  marked  transversely  by  alteroace  light 
and  dark  spaces.  On  closer  eramlnatlon 
with  the  microscope,  a  flbrilia  is  seen  to  con> 
sist  of  a  number  of  cells  placed  end  to  end, 
each  of  them  containing  a  cavity  flUed  with 
some  highly  refracting  substance.  When 
the  fibril  is  in  a  state  of  contraction,  the 
dark  space  presents  a  nearly  square  shape ; 
but  in  the  ordinary  state  of  relaxation,  the 
dark  spaces  are  longer  than  wide.  The  two 
kinds  of  fibrils  have  the  same  chemical 
composition.  The  diameter  of  these  fibrils 
differs  greatly  in  the  muscle  of  different 
animals.  Nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  other 
vascular  tissue,  ramify  amongst,  and  are 

supported  by,  the  muscular  tissue. Mu»- 

etilar  motion  is  of  three  kinds,  voluntary, 
involuntary,  and  mixed.  The  voluniarjf 
motioru  of  muscles  proc^d  from  an  exertion 
of  the  will ;  thus  the  mind  directs  the  arm 
to  be  raised  or  depressed,  the  knee  to  be 
bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  &c  The  involun- 
tary  motions  of  muscles  are  performed  by 
organs,  without  any  attention  of  the  mind, 
as  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  stomach, 
intestines,  &c  The  mixed  motioru  are  those 
which  are  in  part  under  the  control  of  the 
will,  but  which  ordinarily  act  without  our 
being  conscious  of  their  acting ;  and  are 
perceived  in  the  muscles  of  respiration,  the 
intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  the 
diaphraarm.  When  a  muscle  acts,  it^  be> 
comes  shorter  and  thicker ;  both  its  origin 
and  insertion  are  drawn  towards  its  middle. 
When  a  muscle  is  wounded  or  otherwise 
irritated,  it  contracts  independently  of  the 
will ;  this  power  is  called  irrUdbilH^,  and  it 
is  a  property  peculiar  to,  and  inherent  in,  the 
muscles.  If  the  nerve  belonging  to  a  mus- 
cle is  cut,  the  powers  of  the  muscle  are  first 
disturt>ed,and  then  cease ;  but  if  electricity 
be  transmitted  through  the  nerve  before 
rigidity  supervenes,  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cle will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  recalled ; 
and  hence  the  nervous  fluid  and  elfictrlcity 
are  supposed  to  be  identical.  The  intensity 
of  muscular  contraction,  that  is,  the  de- 
gree of  power  with  which  the  fibres  draw 
themselves  together,  is  regulated  bj  the 
action  of  the  brain.  Muscles  consist  of 
Qbrlne  with  some  albumen,  and  the  gela- 
tine and  fat  derived  from  the  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  also  hSBmatosine,  osmazoue,  and  the 
other  constituents  of  the  blood :  hence  they 
constitute  the  most  nutritious  species  of 
animal  food. 

MUSOOYA'DO,  unrefined  sugar,  or  the 
raw  material  from  which  loaf  sugar  is  pro- 
cured by  refining.  Muscovado  is  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  by  evapo- 
ration and  draining  off  the  liquid  part  called 
molaaaea. 

MU'BBS  (mtM<8 :  LaU,  in  the  poetry  of  the 
ancients,  person iO cations  of  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  in  which  human 
genius  displays  Itself.  They  were  beauti- 
fully said  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jove  and 
Mnemosyne,  or  Memory ;  and  they  were  re- 
presented as  companions  of  Apollo  upon 
Parnassus.  They  were  said  to  be  nine, 
namely :— Clio,  to  whom  was  attributed  the 
invention  of  history ;  Melpomene,  the  in- 


ventor of  tragedy ;  Thalia,  of  comedy ;  Ba 
terpe,  of  the  use  of  the  flute ;  Terpsichore^ 
of  the  harp ;  Erato,  of  the  lyre  and  lute , 
Calliope,  of  heroic  verse ;  Urania,  of  astro- 
logy ;  and  Polyhymnia,  of  rhetoric 

MUSE'UM  (mouseion,  literally  a  seat  of 
the  muses :  Or.),  a  place  set  apart  as  a  repo- 
sitory for  curious,  valuable,  and  interesting 
objects  connected  with  the  arts  and  scl- 
enres,  more  especially  such  as  relate  to 
natural  history.  The  term  was  originally 
applied  to  a  study,  or  a  place  devoted  to 
learned  men,  In  the  royal  palace  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  founded 
a  college,  and  gave  salaries  to  the  several 
members,  adding  also  an  extensive  library, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 

the  world. ^The  British  Museum  in  Lon< 

don  is  a  very  extensive  and  magnificent 
building,  and  the  noblest  collection  of 
curiosities  in  the  world.  In  the  year  1753. 
parliament  having  passed  an  act  for  pur- 
chasing the  museum  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
and  the  collection  of  manuscripts  of  Lord 
Oxford,  called  the  Harleian  Library,  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  twenty-six  trustees  were 
appointed  and  incorporated  to  provide  .a 
repository  for  these  and  some  other  colIec< 
tions,  which  repository  was  to  be  called  the 
British  Museum.  The  collections  were 
placed  originally  in  Montague  House,  the 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Montague  in 
Bloomsbury.  Since  that  time  vast  gifts 
and  purchases  have  been  made,  in  every 
department  of  science,  literature,  and  art. 
The  old  ducal  mansion  has  been  replaced  by 
noble  buildings,  pnd  the  convenience  of 
the  public  has  been  studied  in  every  possible- 
way  ;  so  that  for  extent  and  usefulness  it  is 
altogether  unrivalled.  It  is  rich  in  natural 
history,  particularly  in  mineralogy.  It  poo- 
sesses  the  marbles  brought  by  Lord  Elgin 
from  Greece,  the  Townley  marbles,  a  magni- 
flcent  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities, 
with  those  brought  from  Nineveh ;  also  the 
Hamilton  and  Portland  vases,  &c.  Its 
library  contains  a  vast  number  of  books 
and  manuscripts.  {SeeLiBBABT.]  Its  new 
reading-room  is  the  finest  and  most  con- 
venient structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
being  a  rotunda  of  140  feet  in  diameter,  106 
in  height,  and  callable  of  accommodatingr 

300  readers  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

The  museum  of  the  Vatican  is  the  most 
celebrated  In  Italy;  that  of  Florence  is 
considered  the  next;  after  which  is  the 
Museo  Borbonieo  at  Naples.  On  the  conti- 
nent, galleries  of  pictures  are  termed  mu- 
seums (musiea) ;  and,  as  such,  that  of  the 
Louvre  ranks  very  high. 

MUSH'ROOM  imotuaeron :  Fr.),  the  popu- 
lar name  of  some  edible  cryptogamie  plants 
of  a  soft  structure.  They  belong  to  the 
order  of  fungi.  Since  many  fungi,  closely 
resembling  mushrooms  in  appearance,  are 
of  a  poisonous  quality,  the  greatest  caution 
should  be  used  by  those  who  provide  them. 
If  a  mushroom  have  an  offensive  smell,  a 
bitter,  astringent,  or  styptic  taste,  or  is  even 
of  unpleasant  flavour,  it  is  certainly  unfit 
for  food.  Colour,  figure,  and  texture  can- 
not be  relied  un  ;  but  the  pale  or  snlphut 
yellow,  bright  or  blood  red,  and  the  green- 
ish, are  generally  poisonous.  The  safe  kinds 
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have  mostly  a  conip^t  brittle  texture ;  tbe 
flesh  Is  white ;  and  they  grow  more  readily 
In  open  places  than  in  damp  or  shady  spots. 
The  mushrooms  used  In  sauces  are  tbe 
Agarieu$  eampestria  and  the  A.  arvensis.  It 
is  singular  that  the  former  species  is  consi* 
dered  pernicious  in  Italy. 

MU'SIO  imousiM:  Or.),  the  science  of 
sounds,  considered  as  capable  of  producing 
melody,  and  agreeably  affecting  the  mind 
by  a  due  disposition,  combination,  and  pro- 
portion. It  treats  of  the  number,  time, 
dlTlston,  succession,  and  combination  of 
sounds.  It  is  divided  Into  theoreUcai  music, 
which  Inquires  into  the  propwtles  of  con- 
cords and  discords,  and  explains  their  com- 
binations and  proportions  for  tbe  produfi* 
tlnn  of  melody  and  harmony ;  and  jnuettcai 
muslo.  which  is  the  art  of  applying  the 
theory  of  music  in  the  composition  of  all 
sorts  of  pieces,  tunes,  and  airs.  Music  is 
also  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  Vocal 
music  is  the  melody  of  a  single  voice,  or 
the  harmony  of  two  or  more  voices  in  con- 
cert ;  instrumenial  mnslc  is  that  produced 
by  one  or  more  instruments.  Brery  musi- 
cal production  ought  to  bo  expressive  of 
feelings,  and,  through  them,  of  ideas ;  but 
though  music  of  some  fclnd  exists  wherever 
the  human  species  Is  found,  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  good  piece  of  music  must 
please  all  men  alike,  or  be  understood 
equally  by  all;  because  music  is  an  art  re- 
quiring cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart 
to  appreciate  it  fully.  As  civilization  ad- 
vances, music,  as  a  scienca,  gains  new  ad- 
mirers.—Tbe  Jews  were  fond  of  music  in 
their  religions  ceremonies,  their  feasts, 
tlielr  public  rejoicings,  their  marriages,  and 
their  mournings.  The  music  of  the  temple 
was  performed  by  tbe  families  of  Asnph, 
Heman,  snd  Jeduthnn,  the  Levites,  whose 
whole  business  was  to  learn  and  practise 
this  agreeable  qrt ;  and  abundant  provision 
WAS  made  for  them,  that  they  might  not  be 
prevented  from  pursuing  their  musical  stu- 
dies by  the  cares  of  life.  Kings  and  great 
men  among  the  Jews  cultivated  music,  and 
David  made  a  very  great  profliciency  in  it. 
Indeed,  music  reached  a  high  perfection 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  part  of  their  reli- 
gious service  consisted  in  chanting  solemn 
psalms,  with  instrumental  accompaniments. 
—The  invention  of  the  lyre  is  ascribed  to 
Hermes  TriemeglstuSk  tbe  Mercury  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  is  a  proof  of  its  antiquity ; 
but  a  still  greater  proof  of  tbe  existence  of 
musical  instruments  amongst  thepi  at  a 
very  early  period  is  drawn  from  Ui«  figure 
of  an  instrument  said  to  be  represented  on 
an  obelisk,  erected,  as  is  supposed,  by  Se- 
Bostris  at  Hellopolls.  The  Greeks,  we  know, 
were  exceedingly  fond  of  music.  It  had  a 
considerable  share  in  their  education ;  and 
so  great  was  its  infiuenco  over  their  bodies 
as  well  as  their  minds,  that  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  remedy  for  many  disorders. 
MU'SIOALOLAS'SBS.  [See  Habvosioa.] 
MUSK  (rause :  Fr.),  a  dry,  light,  and  fri- 
able substance,  of  a  dusky  black  colour, 
tinged  with  purple ;  it  is  of  a  very  strong 
odour,  and  Is  agreeable  only  when  in  small 
quantity,  or  moderated  by  mixture  with 
some  othor  perfume.   It  ia  imported  into 


England  from  China ;  but  an  interior  kind 
is  brought  ttom  Bengal,  and  a  still  worse 
description  from  Russia.  From  its  being  a 
very  high-priced  article,  it  is  often  adul- 
terated, and  most  usually  with  dried  blood, 
a  substance  it  very  much  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance.  ^The  JfoscAtM  vwtehiferMt  or 

Thibet  musk-deer,  from  which  the  perfume 
is  obtained,  in  size  and  figure  resembling  a 
small  roebuck.  It  has  no  horns ;  the  hair 
of  the  body  is  long,  and  stands  erect ;  the 
tail  short :  the  ears  long  and  narrow ;  the 
hoofti  black ;  and  the  tusks,  which  are  nearly 
two  inches  long,  project  considerably.  The 
male  is  furnished  with  a  small  bag,  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  hanging  from  the 
abdomen,  in  which  is  contained  the  musk. 
As  this  animal  is  naturally  timid,  it  lives  on 
the  cliffs  and  summits  of  lofty  mountains ; 
and  in  running,  leaping,  and  climbing,  dis- 
plays astonishing  agility. 

MUSKETOO'N,  a  species  of  ancient  mus- 
ket, shorter,  thicker,  and  wider  in  the  bore, 
than  that  in  ordinary  use.  It  was  common 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  and  subsequently. 

MU8K'-0X,  the  Ovtbos  moachatus;  an 
animal  of  the  ox  tribe,  which  inhabits  the 
most  barren  parts  of  North  America,  to  the 
north  of  the  60th  paralleL  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  common  ox.  Its  horns 
are  very  broad  at  the  base,  covering  the 
forehead  and  crown  of  the  head,  but  each 
curving  downwards  between  the  eye  and 
ear,  until  about  the  level  of  the  mouth, 
when  they  turn  upwards.  The  colour  of  the 
hair  is  generally  brown :  on  the  neck  and 
between  the  shoulders,  it  is  long,  matted, 
and  somewhat  curled,  causing  the  animal 
to  appear  humped ;  on  the  shoulders,  sides, 
and  thighs.  It  is  of  such  a  length  as  to  hang 
down  below  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The 
legs  are  short  and  thick,  and  furnished  with 
narrow  hoofs.  When  lean,  the  flesh  smells 
strongly  of  musk. 

MUSK'-HAT,  called  in  Canada,  the  Mtit- 
qtuuh,  the  Ondatra  tibethieua  of  naturalists, 
a  rodent  animal  allied  to  the  beaver,  which 
yields  an  oily  fluids  having  the  perfume  of 
musk.  The  colour  of  its  body  is  a  reddish- 
brown,  the  belly  and  breast  of  an  ash  colour. 
The  hair  is  soft  and  glossy,  and  beneath  it 
is  a  thick  coat,  which  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats.  An  immense  number 
of  skins  are  annually  imported  into  this 
country.  Thev  live  on  the  banks  of  small 
rivers ;  and  where  the  banks  are  high  th^ 
form  hirge  and  extensive  burrows,  which 
have  entrances  below  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  gradually  ascend  till  they  terminate 
in  a  chamber  above  the  level  of  high  water. 

MUSK'-BOSB,  a  sort  of  rose  from  which 
a  highly  odorous  oil  is  extracted  at  Tunis. 

MUS'LIN  imoua8eline:Fr.),  a  fine  sort  of 
cotton  cloth,  which  bears  adowny  nap  on  its 
surface.  This  nap  the  French  call  mtnuse,  as 
resembling  moss ;  whence  tbe  name  mtuiin. 
Muslins  are  made  in  the  greatest  perfection 
in  Asia;  but  the  nations  of  Europe  Imitate 
the  manufacture  with  great  success.  The 
extreme  lightness  of  the  finer  kinds  pro- 
duced in  the  East  is  admirable.  But  some 
derive  the  word  from  Monssnl,  a  city  in 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

MUS'SEL,  the  popular  name  of  several 
I  I 
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■peefes  of  blvalye  inolIascB.  The  sea  miiB- 
sels  belong  to  the  genus  iSjftibu.  Immen  ae 
qoantities  of  these  mussels  are  collected  on 
our  coasts  for  food.  At  times  they  are  de- 
leterious* and  persons  have  occasionally 
died  from  eating  them.  The  animal  anchors 
Itself  by  a  byssus.  The  horse  mu««ete  belong 
to  the  genus  Modiola;  some  of  them  bur- 
row, others  spin  a  nest.  The  Hvermuuels 
belong  to  the  genus  Unio.  They  secrete  an 
inferior  kind  of  pearl,  and  these  were  for- 
merly collected  from  the  mussels  of  the 
Scotch  rivers.  The  WHmmustelSt  which  re- 
semble the  last,  but  with  a  slight  difference 
In  the  shelL  A  single  female  has  been 
computed  to  contain  600,000  young. 

MUS'SULMAN  (the  dual  of  moalem,  of 
which  the  plural  is  muslemiru,  literally  re- 
signed to  God:  Arab.),  or  MOS'LEM,  a  fol- 
lower of  Mahomet.  This  word  signifies,  In 
the  Turkish  language,  a  true  believer. 

MUST  (mtutum:  Lai.),  the  juic>e  of  the 
grape,  which  by  fermentation  is  converted 
into  wine. 

MUSTARD  imouUirde:  Fr.),  the  ground 
seeds  of  somo  species  of  cruciferous  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  Sinapia.  It  is  a 
powerful  stimulant,  which  is  often  taken 
internally,  and  is  used  externally  in  cata- 
plasms. 

MUSTE'LA  (a  weasel :  LoL),  in  Zoology, 
a  genus  of  carnivorous  animals,  including 
the  compion  weasel  and  the  ermine. 

MUSTER-ROLL  (mustem,  to  inspect: 
Ger.)t  in  a  Military  sense,  a  list  of  the  oBl- 
ccrs  and  men  in  every  regiment,  which  is 
delivered  to  the  muster-master,  inspecting 
fleld-offlcer,  or  whoever  is  appointed  to  ex- 
amine it. 

MUTE  (wviu8t  dumb :  Lot),  In  Law,  a 
person  that  remains  speechless  when  he 
ought  to  answer  or  plead.  Such  a  person  is 
now  considered  to  plead  not  guilty,  which  is 
entered  by  the  proper  officer;  in  former 
times  ho  was  compelled  to  answer  by  tor- 
ture.  MUTB,  a  dumb  officer  of  the  serag- 
lio, usually  employed  as  an  executioner. 

One  of  those  employed  to  stand  before 

a  house  in  which  there  is  a  corpse. In 

Orammar,  a  letter  that  is  written  but  not 
pronounced,  as  the  vowel  e  at  the  end  of 
many  English  words,  in  some  of  which, 
however,  it  changes  the  pronunciation  of 
the  preceding  vowel,  rendering  it  long; 
thus,  bite.  The  e  mute  was  formerly  added 
more  generally  to  the  end  of  words,  parti- 
cularly of  nouns.  Mutes  also  are  consonants 
which  emit  no  sound  without  a  vowel ;  as 

b,  p,  t,  d,  k,  with  e  and  g  hard. Mutb, 

in  Mineralogy,  an  epithet  for  minerals  which 
do  not  ring  when  they  are  struck. 

MUTINY  (mvtin,  a  mutineer :  Fr.),  an  in- 
surrection of  soldiers  or  seamen,  or  an  open 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  their  com- 
manders. Any  attempt  to  excite  opposition 
to  lawful  authority,  or  any  act  of  contempt 
towards  officers,  or  disobedience  of  com- 
mands, is  by  the  British  mutiny  act  de- 
clared to  be  mutiny,  and  is  punishable  by 
the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

MYOG'RAPHY  or  MYOL'OGY  (twtwn,  a 
muscle ;  and  grapho,  I  write ;  or  logos,  a  dis- 
course :  Or),  that  part  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  muscles  of  the  human  body 


MYR'IAD  {mwrian,  ten  thousand:  0r.), 
the  number  of  ton  thousand ;  or,  in  poetical 
language,  an  innumerable  multitude. 

MYRIAMETRE  {murias,  ten  thousand. 
Or.;  and  mitre),  a  French  measure  contain- 
ing ten  thousand  metres ;  equal  to  10936*13 
yards,  or  two  of  the  old  leagues. 

MYRIAP'ODA  (mvriaa,  ton  thousand; 
poda,  feet:  6'r.),in  Zoology,  a  class  of  inver- 
tebrate animals,  which  are  wingless  and  pos- 
sess one  or  two  pairs  of  feet  to  each  ring 
of  the  body.  They  have  antennas,  and  are 
all  terrestrial  They  are  divided  into  two 
sections :— 1.  OhiJopoda,  the  centipedes,  &c. 
2.  Ohilognatha,  the  scolopendra,  ic 

MYR'IARE,  a  French  superficial  measure 
of  ten  thousand  aree,  or  1,000,000  square 
mdtros. 

MYRICINE'  (mura-tnos,  belonging  to  the 
myrtle:  &r.— on  account  of  wax  being  the 
product  of  some  of  the  species),  in  Che- 
mistry, one  of  the  proximate  principles  of 
bee's  wax,  obtained  by  t>oiling  in  alcohoL 

MYRIOLITRE  (muriae,  ten  thousand: 
Or. ;  and  litre),  a  French  measure  of  capa- 
city, containing  ten  thousand  litres,  or 
610,280  cubic  inches,  that  is,  very  neariy  355 
cubic  feet. 

MYRIORA'MA  {imerias,  ten  thousand; 
and  orama,  a  view :  Or.),  a  moveable  picture, 
capable  of  forming  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  picturesque  scenes,  by  means  of 
several  fragments  or  sections  of  landscaiies 
on  cards,  which  may  be  placed  together  in 
numberless  combinations. 

MYRMSrLBON  imumwat  an  ant ;  and  leSn, 
a  lion :  Or.),  a  genus  of  nenropterous  Insects, 
including  the  amt  lion, 

MYROB'ALAN  {mwrobakmoa ;  from  mu- 
rvn,  ointment ;  and  balanoe,  any  glandular 
fruit :  Or.),  a  dried  fruit  brought  from  the 
Bast  Indies ;  the  produce  of  trees  belong- 
ing to  th^  genus  TerminaMa,  nat.  ord.  €Jom. 
bretacea.  The  Hindoos  use  it  both  In  medi- 
cine and  in  calico  printing.  It  has  an  nn- 
pleasant  bitter  taste ;  produces,  with  iron, 
a  durable  black  dye  and  ink ;  and  with  alum, 
a  very  full,  though  dark,  brownish  yellow. 

MYRRH  (murrha :  Or. ;  from  mer,  to  be 
bitter :  JTeb.),  a  fragrant,  bitter,  aromatic 
gum-resin,  issuing  by  incision,  and  some- 
times spontaneously,  from  the  trunk  and 
larger  branches  of  a  shrub  growing  on  the 
Abyssinian  coast,  called  by  botanists  Balsor 
modendron  Myrrha,  nat.  ord.  Amyridaceo'. 
Myrrh  Is  light  and  brittle ;  does  not  melt 
when  heated ;  burns  with  difficulty  ;  and 
yields  oil  by  distillation. 

MYRTA'OE^,  a  natural  order  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  greater  number  of  which 
may  be  recognised  by  the  leaves  belngr  op- 
posite, and  marked  with  transparent  dots, 
and  their  having  a  vein  running  parallel 
with  the  margin.  The  common  Myrtl.b  Is 
a  shrub  of  this  order,  which  ctmtains  some 
fruit-bearing  trees,  such  as  the  Pomesn^ 
nace.  Rose  Apple,  and  Ouava.  The  trees 
producing  cloves,  all-spice,  and  cajeput  oil 
belong  to  the  order,  as  well  as  the  Eucalypti 
of  Australia,  the  Stringy  barks  and  Gutm 
trees  of  the  colonists,  some  of  which  are 
200  feet  high.  Several  yield  oils  which  are 
likely  to  be  useful  in  medicine.  Tliose 
singular   flowering    shrubs,    the     Bottle 
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bmslies,  which  Are  natives  ot  Australia, 
belong  to  Mjrrtacon. 

MTRTLB  (murtoa  :  Or.\  In  Botany,  a  fra- 
grant shrub,  of  the  genus  MvrttUt  whl<^, 
among  the  ancients,  was  sacred  to  Tenna. 
The  common  myrtle  is  a  native  of  Asia,  but 
has  become  naturalized  In  Europe.  It  has 
I>ecn  celebrated  from  remote  antiquity  on 
account  of  its  fragrance  and  the  beauty  of 
its  evergreen  foliage.  Myrtle  wreaths 
adorned  the  brows  of  bloodless  victors,  and 
were  used  as  the  symbol  of  authority  by 

magistrates  at  Athens. Mtbtlb  Wax,  a 

concrete  oil,  or  vegetable  wax,  the  product 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Myrieot  more  com- 
monly known  by  tlie  name  of  Can^UOferry 
myrtle,  nat.  ord.  Myrieacea. 

MYS'TURIES  (mustirion :  Qr.\  or  MIR'A- 
CLES,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  a  favourite 
kind  of  dramatic  spe<*.tac1es  or  entertain- 
ments, represented  at  solemn  festivals. 
They  were  ver)*  common  previous  to  the 
'Moralities*  C^hlch  see];  and  were  called 
Mysteries  and.  Miracles,  becanae  they  taught 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  represented  the  miracles  attributed  to 
the  saints  and  martyrs.  At  first  the  eccle- 
siastics were  both  the  authors  and  the  per- 
formers of  them. 

MTSTERT  (same  deriv.\  something  se- 
cret or  concealed,  impossible  or  dtfllcult  to 
comprehend.  The  Eleusinia,  or  sacred  rites 
of  Ceres,  solemnised  at  EleusiSj  were  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  Mysteries  ;  and  with 
such  superstition  were  they  concealed,  that 
if  any  person  divulged  any  part  of  them,  he 
was  thought  to  have  called  down  some 
divine  judgment  on  his  head,  and  it  was  ac- 
counted unsafe  to  abide  under  the  same 
roof  with  him ;  Horace,  indeed,  declares 
that  he  would  not  put  to  sea  in  the  same 
ship  with  one  who  revealed  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres.  The  whole  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  mysterious,  and  both  their  doc- 
trines and  worship  wrapped  up  in  symbols 
and  hieroglyphics.-: — The  religion  of  the 
Jews  was  likewise  full  of  mysteries ;  their 
laws,  nay,  their  whole  constitution  and  nar 
tlon,  were  mysterious. 

MYSTICS  {mustikos,  secret :  Or.),  those 
whose  tendencies  in  religion  are  towards  a 
more  direct  communication  with  God  than 
is  afforded  by  revelation  ;  not  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  out  through  the 
Inward  perception  of  the  mind.  Thus  the 
quietism  of  Madame  Ouyon,  Fenelon,  &c., 
sought  for  revelation  In  a  species  of  ecstasy. 
The  Illumlnati  in  Germany,  the  followers  of 
Swedenborg,  &c>,  were  mystics. 

MTTH  (muthos,  a  story :  Or.),  originally 
signlfled  a  current  narrative,  and  nothing 
more.   Afterwards  it  came  to  mean  an 


ancient  tradition,  without  authentic  basis, 
and  sometimes  known  to  be  untrue.  [See 
the  next  articlej 

MTTHOL'OGY  imtiiJiologia,  literally  a 
telling  of  fables :  Or.),  the  collective  body 
of  the  traditions  of  any  people  regarding 
its  gods  and  other  supposed  preternatural 
beings.  Whether  mythological  fables  are 
to  be  considered  as  allegorical  expositions 
of  truth,  or  as  founded  on  historical  facts, 
which  have  been  varied  and  exaggerated  by 
tradition,  embellished  by  poetry,  and  pur- 
posely altered  by  cunning,  they  still  retain 
their  interest  for  the  student  of  human 
nature,  to  whom  it  is  almost  as  Important 
to  study  the  wide  aberrations  of  mankind 
in  their  search  for  truth  as  their  successful 
attempts  to  attain  it.  Grote,  who  considers 
the  Grecian  myths  to  be  a  special  product 
of  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  radi- 
cally distinct  both  from  history  and  philo- 
sophy, thinks  that  they  *were  originally 
produced  in  an  ago  which  had  no  records, 
no  philosophy,  no  criticism,  no  canon  of  be- 
lief, and  scarcely  any  tincture  of  astronomy 
or  geography ;  but  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  full  of  religious  faith,  distinguished 
for  quick  and  susceptible  imagination,  see- 
ing personal  agents  where  we  look  only  for 
objects  and  connecting  laws ;  an  age,  more- 
orer,  eager  for  new  narrative,  accepting 
with  the  unconscious  impressibility  of  chil- 
dren all  which  ran  in  harmony  with  its  pre- 
existing feelings,  andpenetrable  by  inspired 
prophets  and  poeti  in  the  same  proportion 
that  it  was  indiflorentto  positive  evidence. 
To  such  hearers  did  the  primitive  poet  or 
story-teller  address  himself.  It  was  the 
glory  of  his  productive  genius  to  provide 
suitable  narrative  expression  for  the  faith 
and  emotions  which  he  shared  in  common 
with  them,  and  the  rich  stock  of  Grecian 
myths  attests  how  admirably  he  performed 
his  task.  As  the  gods  and  the  heroes  formed 
the  conspicuous  object  of  national  rever- 
ence, BO  the  myths  were  partly  divine,  partly 
heroic,  partly  both  in  one.'  At  a  later  time, 
when  the  Grecian  mind  was  more  developed, 
the  same  writer  says,  that '  while  the  literal 
myth  still  continued  to  float  among  the 
poets  and  the  people,  critical  men  inter- 
preted, altered,  decomposed,  and  addrd, 
until  they  found  something  which  satlsfled 
their  minds  as  a  supposed  real  basis.  They 
manufactured  some  dogmas  of  supposed 
original  philosophy,  and  a  long  series  of 
fancied  history  and  chronology,  retaining 
the  mythical  names  and  generations,  even 
when  they  were  obliged  to  discard  or  recast 
the  mythical  events.  The  Interpreted  myth 
was  thus  promoted  into  a  reality,  while  the 
literal  myth  was  degraded  Into  a  fiction. 
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N.tho  fonrteenth  letter  and  elercnth  con- 
soniuit  of  the  English  alphabet,  to  an  Im- 
perfect mute,  or  semi-vowel,  because  part 
of  its  articulation  may  be  continued  for  any 
length  of  time ;  it  to  also  a  liquid,  and  a 
nasal  letter,  the  sound  being  formed  by  forc- 
ing the  voice  strongly  through  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inter- 
cepting It,  by  applying  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  palate,  with  the  lips 
open.    It  has  one  sound  only,  and  after  m 
is  silent,  or  nearly  so,  as  In  hymn,  condemn. 
Among  the  ancients,  N,  as  a  numeral,  stood 
for  000 ;  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  for  9000. 
N.  or  No.  Is  an  abbreviation  for  numerOf 
number ;  also  for  north;  for  Ifota,  ss  S.  B. 
nota  bene  (mark  well) ;  for  JTmo.  as  N.  S. 
New  i^le;  for  Non,  as  N.  L.  Non  liipiet  (the 
cause  Is  not  a  clear  one) ;  for  ^otarius,  as 
N.  P.  Notarius  Publictta  (notary  public); 
Nem.  eon.,n«mfn«  eontradieenie  (no  one  con- 
tradicting) ;  Nem.  dU^  nemiTie  diaaentiente 
(no  one  dissenting),  Ac. 

MA'BOB  (nawdb;  from  naib^  a  deputy; 
JfuLV,  the  governor  of  a  province,  or  com- 
mander of  an  army,  under  the  Moguls.  Dur- 
ing the  decay  of  the  empire  of  the  Moguls, 
some  of  the  nabobs  became  Independent ; 
and  remained  so,  until  their  dominions 
were  conquered  by  the  En  gUsh.  In  popular 
Ianeru<^e,  the  word  Is  applied  to  those  Euro- 
peans who  have  amassed  a  large  fortune  In 
India,  and  live  In  splendour. 

NAC'ARAT  (nacar,  mothor-of -pearl : 
Span.),  a  crai^o  or  fine  linen  fabric,  dyed 
fugltively  of  a  pale  red  colour,  which  ladies 
sometimes  rub  upon  their  ftuses,  to  give 

them  a  delicate  tinge  of  pink. A  marine 

shell-bearing  mollusc,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Pinnot  wh  kh  lias  a  by  ssus  that  affords 
silky  fibres,  woven  by  the  Italians  into 
various  articles. 

NA'CRITB  (x«cr<,  pearl :  Fr.\  In  Minera- 
logy, a  substance  of  a  pearly  lastre ;  a  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  potash,  found  crystal- 
lized in  granite. 

NA'DAB  (a  prince:  Seb.\  the  sovereign 
pontiff  or  high-priest  of  the  Persians,  whose 
dignity  and  office  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  mufti  among  the  Turks. 

NA'DIR  (nosMf, opposite:  Arab.),  ia  As- 
tronomy, that  point  of  the  heavens  which 
is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  zenith,  and 
directly  under  tlie  place  where  we  stand. 
The  zenith  and  tudir  are  the  two  poles  of 
the  horizon. 

NA'HUM,  or  Profhrot  of  Nahttm,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Ksr 
hum,  the  seventh  of  the  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets, WRs  a  native  of  Elkoshai,  a  small 
villnge  of  Galilee.  The  subject  of  his  pro- 
phecy is  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which 
he  describes  In  the  most  lively  and  pathetic 
manner,  his  style  being  bold  and  figurative. 

NA'IADS  {Naiades;  from  nao,  I  flow  :  Gr.), 
In  Mythology,  water-nymphs,  or  deities  that 
preside  over  brioks  and  fountains.    Tliey 


are  represented  aa  beautiful  women,  havtnf 
their  heads  crowned  with  rushes,  and  re- 
clining against  an  ura,  from  which  water 
Is  flowing. 

NAI'ANT  inapeant,  swimming ;  Fr.),  In 
Heraldry,  an  epithet  for  fish  that  are  borne 
across  the  escutcheon  as  If  swimming. 

NAIL  (ndgel:  Qer.),  a  homy  ezereecenee 
growing  at  the  ends  of  the  Angers  and  toea 
of  men  and  animals.  When  nails  are  com- 
pressed, carved,  pointed,  and  extended  be- 
yond the  digit,  they  are  called  taUma  or 
danea.  When  they  enease  the  extremity  of 
the  digit  like  a  box,  they  are  called  hoofe. 
The  substance  of  the  nail  is  that  of  the 
»kin,  hardened,  but  firmly  connected  with 
it ;  for  this  reason,  it  is  extremely  senslbk) 
at  its  root,  where  it  is  yet  tender ;  but  at  the 
apex,  where  it  is  perfectly  hardened,  it  Is  ca- 
pable of  being  cut  without  pain. Nails, 

in  Building,  Ae.,  small  spikes  of  iron  or 
other  metal,  generally  with  a  head,  formed 
for  driving  into,  and  ftatenfng  together, 
boards,  ftcs  Of  these  there  are  numeroua 
kinds ;  and  of  such  importance  is  the  ma- 
nufacture become,  that  several  patents  have 
lately  been  taken  out  for  Improved  nail- 
making  maehinery,as  well  asfornails  made 

by  hand   labour. Nail,  a  measure  of 

length  containing  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
yard. 

NAIS'SANT  (being  bom :  Pr.),  In  Heral- 
dry, a  term  applied  to  any  animal  issulner 
out  of  the  midst  of  some  ordinary,  and  show- 
ing only  Its  head,  shoulders,  fore  feec  and 
legs,  with  the  tip  of  its  tall. 

NAI'VETB  (JV.),  absence  of  arttflce.    The 
essential  meaning  of  the  word  I4,  a  natural, 
unreserved  expression  of  sentiments  and 
thoughts,  without  regard  to  conventional 
roles,  and  without  weighing  the  conatruo- 
tion  which  msy  be  put  upon  the  langna^e 
or  conduct.   When  it  is  genuine,  it  implies 
a  guileless  timpllclty  of  heart,  untmpalrcQ  ', 
by  the  chilling  experience  of  society ;  but 
when  affected,  it  is  pre-eminent  hypocrisy.  ' 
and  a  good  judge  of  human  nature  will  Iq- 
fallibly  detect  it.  | 

NAME  (nomen :  Lot),  a  word  by  whirli  I 
men  have  agreed  to  express  some  idea,  or 
which  serves  to  signify  a  thing  or  subject 
spoken  of.   Names  are  either  proper  or  ap-> 
pellative.   Proper  names  are  those  which 
represent  some  parson  or  plaee,  so  as  to 
distingntsh  it  from  all  others  of  the  mine 
species.  Names  of  persons  arc  either  Chris- 
tian names,  being  given  us  at  baptism,  oi 
sitmames;  the  first  is  intended  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  individuals,  the  second  for  the 
distinction  of  families.  The  Romans  aanally 
bad  three  names :  the prcnumttfn, answering 
to  our  Christian  name ;  the  nomen,  that  of 
the  tribe ;  and  cognomen,  that  of  the  family  ; 
to  these  was  sometimes  added  the  aimomen, 
derived  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  char 
racterofthelndlvldtMl.   Allareexemplifle«l 
in  the  names  Publius  (}omelius  Sciplo  AlCrl-  i 
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canuB.   We  do  not  use  either  a  datmame 
or  an  agnomen. 

NAJtHKBEN'  or  NANKIN',  a  sort  of  cotton 
cloth,  of  a  firm  texture,  which  takes  Its 
name  from  Nankin,  in  Ghlna,  where  it  was 
originally  manufactured.  It  is  now  imitated 
in  most  other  countries  where  cotton  goods 
are  woven ;  but  none  is  equal  to  that  made 
iu  the  Bast,  on  account  of  the  natural  colour 
of  the  cotton  (the  Oossjfpiwn  reliffiotum) 
being  reddish,  while  we  are  compelled  to 
dye  what  we  manufacture. 

NAPHTHA  (Or.),  or  BOOK-OIL,  In  Mine- 
ralogy, one  of  the  thinnest  of  the  liquid 
bitumens,  the  thicker  kinds  being  called 
Petroienm.  It  issues  from  the  earth,  is  of 
a  light  brown  or  yellowish  colour,  and  is 
found  on  the  borders  of  springs  round  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Ben.  It  feels  greasy, 
has  a  bituminous  smell,  easily  takes  Are, 
and  is  so  light  as  to  float  on  water.  The 
city  of  Genoa  is  lighted  by  means  of  a  naph- 
tha spring  at  Amiano,  In  the  state  of  Parma. 
The  term  naphtha  is  also  given  to  one  of  the 
prodncts  of  the  dietiliation  of  coal.  It  in- 
flames at  a  low  temperature,  and  is  too 
dangerous  to  be  used  in  lamps. 

NAPHTHALINB  (Ust),  a  white  and 
highly  volatile  substance,  which  may  be 
extracted  bv  distillation  from  coal  tar.  Its 
vapour  condenses  into  white  flaky  crystals. 
It  is  a  compound  of  oarbon  and  hydrogen, 
and,  with  sulphuric  acid,  forms  sttZpAoiiopA- 
thalie  acid. 

NA'PLES  TKL'LOW,  a  fine  pigment,  em- 
ployed not  only  in  oil-palutlng,  but  also  for 
porcelain  aud  enamel.  It  has  a  fresh,  bril- 
liant, rich  hue.  Of  late  years  chromate  of 
lead  has  very  much  superseded  its  use. 

NABOIB'SUS  inarkiuoat  from  narki^  tor- 
por: Or,— on  account  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  its  smell),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  ord.  AmaryVlidaceatf  including 
daffodils,  Jonquils,  tazzettas,  &c. 

N  AROOT'ICS  {juarkotiko*  ;  from  warki,tOT' 
por :  Or.\  soporlferous  medicines,  which, 
by  causing  stupefaction,  take  away  the 
sense  of  pain.  They  seem  to  act  first  as 
stimulants;  in  large  doses  they  produce 
tranquillity  of  mind,  torpidity,  and  even 
coma.  They  are  distinguished  from  mere 
sedaUvea,  which  produce  no  preliminary  ex- 
ritement.  Opium  is  a  narcotic ;  henbanet  a 
sedative. 

NAR'OOTINB  (same  deKv.),  in  (}hemlstry, 
the  pure  narcotic  principle  of  opium. 

NABD  (iMTdos:  Or.;  from ntrd:  ITsb.),  a 
species  of  aromatic  (rfl,  with  which  the  an- 
cients anointed  themselves  at  their  feasts. 

NAR'WAL,  or  NAR'WHAL  {XranoaU: 
Ger.)t  in  Zoology,  the  Monodon  monoeeros,  a 
cetaceous  anlmaL   [See  MoxroDoai.] 

NA^SAL  (lUMtM,  the  nose :  LaL),  an  epi- 
thet sometimes  applied  to  the  letters  mand 
n,  because  their  sound  partly  depends  upon 
the  nose.— NABAii  Boarxs,  two  small  bones 
in  the  face,  forming  the  osseous  portion  of 
the  nose. 

NABTURTIUU  (£at;  as  if  fuui-tortium, 
A  torment  of  the  nose,  from  its  pungent 
smell).  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  including  the  common  water-cress. 
The  name  is  commonly  given  to  the  Indian 
cresses,  plants  of  the  nat.  ord.  TropewUieece. 


NATA'LIS,  or  NATA'LIS  DI'ES  (literally 
a  birthday :  Lot.),  the  day  on  which  the  birth 
of  any  one  is  commemorated ;  but  the  term 
was  used  by  the  ancients  more  particularly 
to  signify  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  a  deity,  an  emperor,  or  a  distinguished 
person.  On  such  occasions,  every  Boman 
was  dressed  in  white,  wore  a  ring  called  the 
OTunUus  nataXiSt  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
genius  of  the  person  whose  birthday  was 
celebrated,  and  terminated  the  whole  with 
a  feast. 

NATIONAL  DEBT,  a  sum  borrowed  by 
government,  on  the  security  of  the  exist- 
ing taxes,  which  are  pledged  to  the  lender 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  sum 
borrowed.    Thus,  at  the  Revolution,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  unpopular  taxation, 
the  English  government  borrowed  of  a 
company  then  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  Bank  of  England :  and,  as  the  system 
was  found  convenient,  this  debt  Increased. 
The  progressive  augmentation  of  the  na- 
tional debt  was  as  follows :— At  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  1688,  it  was  664,2632. ;  at  the  acces- 
sion of  queen  Anne,  in  17Q3,  i6|3M,708f.; 
at    the  accession  of  Gtoorge  I.,  in  in4, 
54,146,363^ ;  at  the  accession  of  George  II., 
in  1727, 62,092,2382. ;  at  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war,  in  1776, 128,583,6361. ; 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  in 
1784.  249,851,6281.;  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  in  1793, 
239,350,1482. ;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  French 
revolutionary  war,  840,850,4911.;  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1817,  when  the  English  aud 
Irish     exchequers     were      consolidated, 
840,850,4911.   The  debt  cancelled  from  the 
Ist  of  February,  1817,  to  the  6th  of  January, 
1850,  was  49,041,1632.,  leaving  the  remaining 
debt  at  791,809.3382.   279,551  persons  were 
receiving  half-yearly  dividends,  from  52. 
upwards ;  but  the  number  of  persons  really 
having  an  Interest  in  the  national  debt  Is 
very  much  greater,  since,  inHhe  above  enu- 
meration, companies  acting  as  factors  or 
trustees  for  a  great  number  are  counted 
only  as  Individuals.    In  1866,  the  national 
debt,  on  account  of  the  Russian  war,  had 
become  806,108,7222. ;  but  since  that  time  It 
has  been  reduced  by  a  few  millions. 

NATIVITY  incMvitaa:  Lot,),  the  day  of 
a  povon's  birth.  The  word  Is  chiefly  used 
in  speaking  of  the  saints,  as  the  nativity  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  &c  But  when  we 
say  the  NaHvUy,  it  Is  understood  to  mean 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  ChrUtmaa-day. 
Among  the  astrologers,  it  meant  a  JWro> 
scope,  which  see. 

N  ATROLITE  (tuOron ;  and  ItthoSt  a  stone : 
Gr.)t  in  Mineralogy,  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
soda  and  alumina,  which  occurs  in  small 
rounded  fibrous  masses,  of  a  yellowish 
colour.  It  is  called  by  some  prtmutttc 
xeoUte. 

NATRON,  native  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
mineral  alkali.  This  substance  was  used  by 
the  Egyptians  in  large  quantities  when 
embalming.  It  is  common  In  Egypt ;  and 
in  Mexico  and  (Jolumbla  there  are  several 
natron  lakes,  from  the  bottom  of  which 

native  mineral  natrun  is  dug  up. Na- 

TBON,the  German  name  for  soda,  on  whlcli 
account  sodium  is  termed  natrium. 
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NA^T'IFRAL  (naturalis:  Lat.\  In  Miuic.  a 
rliaracter  which  contradicts  a  flat  or  sharp 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  stave  or  else- 
where, and  canses  the  note  to  become  what 
it  would  be  if  the  flat  or  sharp  were  not 

used. Natdbal,   In    Heraldry,  a   term 

used  when  auiinals,  fruits,  flowers,  &c.,  are 
blazoned  with  their  natural  colours. 

NAT'URALI8T(iuituraii<, natural:  LaL), 
a  person  well  versed  in  the  study  of  nature 
and  the  knowledge  of  natural  bodies,  espe- 
cially in  what  relates  to  animals,  vegeta- 
bles, and  minerals. 

NATURALIZATION  (naturalU,  by  birth : 
L<U.)t  in  Law,  the  act  of  placing  an  alien  In 
the  condition  of  a  natural  subject.  Ou  me- 
morializing the  home  secretary,  and  taking 
a  prescribed  oath,  aliens  may  acquire  nearly 
all  the  rights  of  natural-bom  subjects, 
except  that  they  cannot  become  members 
of  the  privy  council,  or  of  either  house  of 
parliament.  [See  Alibn.]  Naturalization 
of  an  alien  by  act  of  parliament  has  a  retro- 
spective effect.  His  son,  for  instance,  borti 
before  his  naturalization,  may  iuhcrit,  £c. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  naturalization  by 
certificate  of  a  secretary  of  state. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  is  the  description  of  material 
existences  composing  the  universe.  But 
It  is  usually  limited  to  the  study  of  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  objects  of 
our  globe.  In  this  sense  it  includes  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  with  their 
dependent  sciences. 

NAT'URAL  OR'DERS  OF  ANI'MALS 
AND  PLANTS,  as  opposed  to  artificial 
systems,  are  those  in  which  beings  are 
brought  more  nearly  together,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  related  in  structure  and 
afllnity.  As  more  animals  and  plants  be- 
come known,  and  as  naturalists  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  structure, 
existing  arrangements  will  have  to  undergo 
repeated  modifications.  All  the  organs 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
affinity  of  any  two  or  more  beings  will  be 
determined  by  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, first  in  the  more  important  organs, 
and  then  in  the  less  important.  The  rela- 
tive importance  of  organs  is  a  matter  that 
requires  preliminary  investigation. 

N AT*!!  RAL  PH  ILOS'OPH  7,  or  PlITSics, 
a  collection  of  sciences,  treating  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  the  properties  of  bodies,  so  far 
as  they  are  or  may  be  considered  to  be 
destitute  of  life,  and  the  action  of  these 
bodies  upon  each  other.  Under  this  head 
are  comprehended  astronomy,  chemistry, 
electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  me- 
chanics, hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  optics, 

Ac 

NATURB-PRINTaNQ,  an  art  whereby 
truthful  Impressions  of  leaves,  mosses, 
feathers,  embroidery,  and  other  objects, 
may  be  obtained.  It  consists  of  pressing  the 
object  to  be  copied  into  a  plate  of  soft 
metal,  by  which  means  an  accurate  mould 
is  obtained,  from  which  casts  can  be  taken. 
Impressions  can  then  be  taken  from  these 

casts. 

NAUMACH'IA  {.Or. :  from  naus,  a  ship ; 
and  maehi,  a  fight),  the  representation  of  a 
■ca-flght,  which  among  the  Romans  formed 


a  part  of  the  Oircensian  games.  These 
mock  sea-fights  are  supposed  to  owe  their 
origin  to  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans  were  first  Initiated  In 
the  knowledge  of  naval  aSnln.  After- 
wards they  were  intended  both  to  entertain 
the  populace  and  improve  the  seamen. 
They  were  frequently,  like  other  shows, 
produced  at  the  expense  of  Individuals,  to 
increase  their  popularity.  Nero  exhibited 
one,  on  an  artificial  lake,  in  which  large 
marine  animals  were  seen  swimming  about. 
At  one  given  by  Claudius,  there  were 
19,000  combatants.  The  seats  for  the  spec- 
tators, at  these  exhibitions,  were  arranged 
somewhat  similarly  to  those  1b  the  amphi- 
theatre—In which.  Indeed,  as  well  as  In 
other  places  of  the  same  description,  nau- 
machiSB  were  sometimes  exhibited,  on  h 
smaller  but  still  very  magnificent  scale. 
The  naumaehiariit  or  persons  who  fought 
on  these  occasions,  were  gladiators,  slaveu, 
criminals,  Ac,  who  were  doomed  to  die, 
unless  they  were  saved  by  the  interposition 
of  the  people,  or  of  the  person  presiding  at 
the  spectacle. 

NAU'SEA  (nauaia,  sea-stckness ;  from 
naus,  a  ship :  Gr.),  In  Medicine,  a  sickness 
of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  a  sensation 
similar  to  that  of  searsickness,  whence  its 
name. 

NAUTILUS  (na«««o»,  a  sailor:  Cfr.X  shell- 
bearing  molluscs,  allied  to  the  cuttle  flshes. 
in  the  class  of  Cephalopoda.  The  tme  nau- 
tilus (N.  pompUitui)  has  a  shell  formed  of 
one  continuous  piece,  rolled  Into  a  spiral 
form,  and  having  its  cavity  divided  Into  a 
great  number  of  chambers  by  transverse 
partitions,  each  of  which  has  a  perforation, 
the  various  perforations  being  connected 
with  each  other  by  means  of  a  pipe  carried 
the  whole  length  of  the  shell.  The  fossil 
species  of  nautilus,  which  are  very  nume- 
rou8,aru  found  in  all  geological  formations. 
The  Paper  NavtHua  (Argonauta  argo)  la  a 
different  animal,  but  belonging  to  the  same 
class.  Its  shell  Is  thin  and  translucent,  bnt 
not  chambered.  The  Jong  arms  are  fur- 
nished with  numerous  suckers,  by  which  It 
lays  hold  of  its  prey.  The  story  of  its  float- 
ing on  the  sea  In  fine  weather,  driven  alongr 
by  the  breeze  acting  on  its  sail-shaped  arms, 
is  a  fable  repeated  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle to  this  da}'. 

NAHTAL  AR'CHITEOTURB  (fu»ta««,  be- 
longing to  aship :  .Ca<.),or6HiP-BuiLDiHo. 
The  art  of  constructing  vessels  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation  was  practised,  after  a 
rude  manner.  In  Egypt.  The  Greeks  are 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  knowledge 
of  It  from  the  Carthaginians.  But  neither 
In  Greece  nor  in  Rome  did  naval  archlteo 
ture  rise  to  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  sdentlflc  knowledge.  The  crn- 
sades  first  gave  the  Impulse  to  Improve- 
ments In  ship-building,  which,  notwith- 
standing, continued  for  some  time  at  a 
low  ebb.  Tlie  states  of  Venice  and  Genoa 
were  the  first  to  increase  the  size  of  their 
vessels,  bnt  they  were  soon  surpassed  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  flrst  employed  cannon. 
The  Hanse  towns  made  such  progress  that 
In  the  14th  century  It  was  usual  for  them  to 
let  their  ships  out  to  foreign  princes.    lu 
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the  reign  of  Henry  iV.,  ships  of  consider- 
able size  began  to  be  built  In  lEngland,  and 
they  continued  to  increase  In  magnitude 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the 
Regent,  of  1000  tons  burden,  and  the  Hemry 
Grace  JHeUt  which  was  larger,  were  built. 
From  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain  acquired  great  importance, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  wars  which  have 
since  been  carried  on  in  sereral  reigns,  it 
has  risen  to  its  present  state. — Natal 
Stobibs  comprehend  ail  those  articles  made 
nse  of,  not  only  in  the  royal  navy,  but  for 
naval  purposes  generally;  as  timber  and 
iron  for  shipping,  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  cordage, 
sail-cloth,  gunpowder,  ordnance  and  fire- 
arms of  every  sort,  ship-chandlery,  &c. 

NA'VAL  CROWN  (navalia  ccr<ma\  a 
crown,  among  the  Romans,  given  to  him 
who  first  boarded  an  enemy's  ship ;  it  was 
a  circle  of  gold  representing  the  prow  of  a 
ship. 

NAYS  inavie,  a  ship :  LaL\  in  Architec- 
ture, the  middle  or  body  of  a  church,  ex- 
tending from  the  baluster  or  rail  of  the 

choir  to  the  chief  door. Navb  inabe: 

Oer.),  that  part  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel 
where  the  spokes  are  fixed. 

NAVIGATION  {navigatio:  Lot),  the  art 
and  science  by  which,  in  open  seas,  ships 
are  conducted  from  port  to  port.  This  is 
effected  by  the  use  of  charts,  and  by  Iceep- 
Ing  a  journal  of  the  courses  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  the  distance  on  each,  by  means 
of  the  log-line ;  also  by  observations  on  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Imperfect  as  were 
the  means  and  Icnowledge  of  the  ancients 
in  this  noble  art,  yet  the  Carthaginians,  who 
superadded  the  greatest  commercial  enter- 
prise to  the  greatest  skill  which  had  yet 
been  attained,  achieved  the  most  brilliant 
results.  They  made  the  whole  of  the  old 
world  tributary  to  their  city.  Not  con- 
tented with  exploring  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  Mediterranean,  they  left  behind 
the  limits  which  had  bounded  the  excur- 
siousoftheirpredecessorSfVlBl  ted  the  Atlan- 
tic coasts  of  Europe,  the  British  isles,  and, 
pursulug  the  grand  idea  which  afterwards 
led  the  Portuguese  to  India,  discovered 
a  vast  extent  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
The  art  of  navigation  gaiiaed  nothing  for 
a  long  period  after  the  fall  of  Carthage, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  northern  barbarians 
effectually  extinguished  the  few  gleams  of 
science  which  had  survived  her  destruction. 
Everything  remained  stationary  for  cen- 
turies, until  the  discovery  of  the  magnet, 
and  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass 
which  f oUowed  it.  [See  Maohbt,  Compabs, 
Ac] 

NAVTGATION  LAWS,  a  most  Important 
branch  of  maritime  law,  defining  the  pecu- 
liar privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  British 
ships,  and  the  way  in  which  they  shall  be 
manned ;  as  also  the  conditions  under  which 
foreign  ships  shall  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
the  trade  of  this  country,  either  as  import- 
ers or  exporters  of  commodities.  As  long 
ago  as  the  relgrn  of  Henry  YII.,  the  im- 
portation of  certain  commodities  was 
prohibited,  except  in  ships  belonging  to 
English  owners,  and  manned  by  English 
•eamcu*    But  a  regard  for  our  manufac- 


turing and  commercial  interests  led  to  the 
adoption  of,  first,  what  was  called  the '  re- 
ciprocity system'  in  onr  intercourse  with 
other  nations ;  to  the  total  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws  in  1850— except  that  trade 
from  one  part  of  any  British  possession,  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  to  another  part 
of  the  same  possession,  must  still  be 
carried  on  in  British  ships,  unless  the  legis- 
lature of  such  possession  ask  to  be  freed 
from  this  restriction ;  and,  finally,  to  the 
adoption,  in  a  very  great  degree,  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade. 

NA'VT  inavtSt  a  ship :  Lot.),  the  whole 
naval  establishment  of  any  country,  includ- 
ing the  collective  body  of  ships,  officers, 
men,  stores,  &c.  That  part  of  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain  which  is  distinernlBhed  by  the 
title  of  the  royeU  navy,  comprehends  all 
ships  of  war  and  their  crews,  &c  The 
ministerial  management  of  the  royal  navy 
of  Great  Britain  is  entrusted  to  seven  lords 
commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
the  lord  high-admiral  of  England,  com- 
monly known  by  the  title  of  lords  of  the 
admiralty.  Commissioners  of  the  navy  are 
ofllcers  whose  department  is  wholly  distinct 
from  that  of  the  admiralty.  The  number 
of  those  resident  in  London  Is  eight,  and 
there  are  others  stationed  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire.  They  superintend  the  dock- 
yards, and  provide  the  vessels  which  the 
admiralty  requires  for  service.  To  the 
royal  navy  there  also  belong  a  victualling 
office,  an  office  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen, 
and  a  pay  office.  Ships  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  guns  they  carry.  All  those 
having  110  guns  and  upwards,  or  whose 
complements  consist  of  050  men  or  more, 
are^rs^rote.  One  of  hor  majesty's  yuchts, 
and  all  ships  having  less  than  110  guns,  and 
not  less  than  80,  and  whose  war  comple- 
ments consist  of  750  men  and  npwai-ds,  are 
second-rate.  The  other  royal  yach  ts,  and  all 
yachts  bearing  the  fiag  or  pendant  of  an 
admiral,  or  captain  superintendent  of  a 
dockyard;  all  ships  whose  complements 
are  under  760,  and  not  less  than  620,  and 
whose  guns  are  from  70  to  80,  are  third-rate. 
Ships  whose  complements  are  under  620. 
and  not  less  than  450,  and  whose  guns  are 
from  60  to  70,  arefourth^ate.  Ships  whose 
complements  are  under  460,  and  not  less 
than  800,  and  whose  guns  are  from  86  to  50, 
are  flfthrrate.  All  other  ships  having  a 
captain,  and  whose  guns  are  from  24  to  36, 
are  gixth-raie.  Steam  vessels  are  assigned  a 
rate  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  Troop- 
ships, surveying-ships,  fire-ships,  store- 
ships,  or  those  used  on  a  temporary  ser- 
vice, do  not  receive  a  rate  higher  than  the 
fourth. 

NAZ'ARITB  (fuiear,  to  separate:  Heb.), 
in  the  Jewish  dispensation,  one  separated 
to  the  Lord  by  9  vow.  Nazarites  were  som  e- 
times  bound  for  their  whole  lives,  at  others 
only  for  a  time.  They  were  obliged  to  re- 
frain from  wine,  to  allow  their  Lair  tc  grow, 
to  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  a  corpse, 
Ac.  The  word  Nazarene  meant  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing ;  it  was  applied  to  the  natives 
of  Nazaiteth,  and  was  used,  in  contempt,  to 
Indicate  the  first  Christians.  A  sect  of 
Nazai-enet  sprang  up  in  the  second  century 
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they  endeavonred  to  Ix^nf  t  the  Jewlata  on 
Christian  riC«8. 

NEAP'-TIDBS  (iMp/tod,  low:  flax.— a  word 
ased  only  in  speaking  of  the  tide),  the  tides 
in  the  second  and  last  quarters  of  the  moon. 
Also  low  tides*  not  so  high  or  so  swift  as 
the  spring-tides.  They  occur  when  the 
attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  act  at 
right  angles,  the  difference  of  their  effects 
only  being  left. 

NEAT  (an  ox :  Sax,),  all  kinds  of  bovine 
cattle ;  as  the  ox,  cow,  &&  NeaPit/oot  oil  is 
an  oil  extracted -from  the  feet  of  oxen ;  and 
Neafs  leather  la  leather  made  of  the  hide  of 
an  ox. 

NEBIJL^  (iMbulo,  a  yaponr:  LaL\  in 
Astronomy,  certain  luminous  spots  in  the 
heavens,  many  of  which  the  telescope  re- 
solves into  groups  of  stars,  whilst  others 
resist  the  power  of  the  best  instruments, 
although  astronomers  are  led  to  think  that 
Irresolvable  nebulas  are  also  groups  of  stars. 
Borne  nebulas  have  very  fantastic  or  com- 
plicated shapes,  and  most  of  them  undergo 
great  change  in  appearance,  according  to 
the  power  of  the  telescope  with  which  they 
are  viewed.  Nebulaa  have  been  thus  classed : 
1.  Those  that  are  resolvable  Into  clusters 
of  stars ;  some  are  globular,  others  elliptic, 
others  of  an  irregular  figure.  3.  Such  as 
lead  the  observer  to  suspect  that  they  con- 
sist of  stars,  and  would  be  resolved  by  tele- 
scopes of  higher  power,  i.  True  nebulas,  in 
which  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance 
of  stars,  with  the  highest  powers  that  can 
be  directed  to  them.  4.  PUMetarp  lubultB, 
which  have  exactly  the  appearance  of 
planets,  and  are  of  immense  magnitude; 
their  light  must  bo  most  brilliant.  &  atO- 
lar  nebtUa,  whose  nebulous  matter  is  greatly 
and  suddenlycondensed  towards  the  centre ; 
and  0.  Nebuloue  $Utn,  which  are  brilliant 
stars,  surrounded  by  a  perfectly  circular 
disk  or  atmosphere  of  faint  light.  Upwards 
of  5000  ncbulflB  have  been  catalogued.  [See 
MaqbliiAnio  Clouds.] 

MECES'SITT  (neeeetitas:  £a<.),the  cause 
of  that  which  cannot  be  otherwise;  or 
whatever  is  done  by  a  power  that  is  irre- 
sistible, in  which  sense  it  stands  opposed 
to  freedom.  The  schoolmen  distinguish  a 
physical  necessity  and  a  moral  necessity ; 
a  simple  or  absolute  necessity,  and  a  rela- 
tive one.  Physical  neceeeity  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  which 
cannot  be  overcome  without,  for  the  occa- 
sion, setting  those  laws  aside.  Moral  neees' 
exiy  is  only  a  great  tendency,  such  as  that 
arising  from  a  long  habit,  a  strong  indlna- 
Cinu,  or  a  violent  passion.  Simple  or  aJbsolvie 
neceaaUy  is  that  which  has  no  dependence 
on  any  state  or  conjuncture,  or  any  particu- 
lar situation  of  things,  but  is  found  every- 
where, and  in  all  the  circumstances  In 
which  the  agent  can  be  placed.  Relative 
necessity  Is  that  which  renders  a  person 
Incapable  of  acting,  or  not  acting,  in  those 
circumstances  and  that  situation  in  which 
he  is  found ;  though  in  other  circumstances, 
and  In  another  state  of  things,  he  might, 
at  pleasure,  act  or  not  act.  When  a  man's 
actions  are  determined  by  causes  beyond 
his  control,  he  acta  Xrom  neeeesttv,  and  is 
not  a  tree  agent. 


HKCK  (wiefem;  Oer.),  In  Anatomy,  that 
slender  part  situated  between  the  head  and 
the  trunk  of  the  body.  Ita  osseous  part 
eonslsts  in  the  mammalia  of  seven  cervical 
vertebrm.    In  birds  there  are  from  ten  to 

twenty-three  vertebrs  in  the  neck. In 

Architecture,  the  neck  «f  a  eaptUU  Is  the 
space  above  the  shaft  of  a  column,  between 
the  annulet  of  the  capital  above,  and  the 

astragal  at  the  top  of  the  thalt  below. 

Nkk  of  Lavd,  a  long  narrow  tract  pro- 
jecting from  the  mainland;  or  a  narrow 
tract  connecting  two  larger  tracts. 

NBCBOLITE  (nefcros,  dead ;  and  Hlhos,  a 
stone :  Or.),  in  Mineralogy,  f cetid  felspar ;  a 
mineral  which,  when  struck  or  pounded, 
exhales  a  feetld  odour  like  that  of  putrid 
flesh.  It  is  found,  in  small  nodales,  in  the 
limestone  of  Baltimore. 

NBCKOL'OGT  (nefcros,  a  dead  body ;  and 
logos,  a  catalogue:  Gr.),  a  register  of  the 
deaths  of  benefactors  in  a  monastery.  For- 
merly, also,  what  is  now  called  a  martyro- 

logy  was  called  a  necrology. ^A  register  of 

distinguished  persons  who  die  within  a 
certain  pcnrlud  (not  a  record  of  their  lives 
and  actions,  for  that  is  tnography)  Is  also 
known  by  this  term. 

NBCBOMAIVCY  {nekromaniela :  from  «ie- 
krost  dead;  and  maniMa,  prophecy:  €hr.), 
a  sort  of  magic  practised  among  the  Jews,  ■ 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  by  which  they  at-  , 
tempted  to  raise  the  dead,  or  make  them  | 
appear.  The  wl  tch  of  Bndor  was  a  striking 
example  of  a  bold  and  artful  deception  of 
this  kind. 

NECROP'OLIS  (nefcTM,  dead ;  and  polls,  a 
city :  Or,),  the  name  given  to  some  ancient 
cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities ; 
and  also  to  some  of  our  modem  ones. 

MECTTAR  (Or.),  In  Mythology,  the  snp- 
posed  drink  of  the  gods,  which  was  ima- 
gined to  contribute  much  towards  their 
eternal  existence.  It  was,  according  to  the 
fables  of  the  poets,  a  most  delidouB  liquor, 
far  exceeding  anything  that  the  human 
mind  can  imagine.  It  gave  a  bloom,  a 
beauty,  and  a  vigour,  which  surpassed  all 
conception,  and,  together  with  ambrosia 
(their  solid  food),  reitaifed  all  the  decays  or 
accidental  injuries  of  the  divine  constitu- 
tion.  Also  a  sweet  wine  of  Sclo. 

M  JSCTARINE  (.neotareus,  sweet  as  nectar : 
LaDf  a  fruit  differing  from  the  common 
peach,  of  which  it  Is  a  variety,  in  having  a 
smoother  rind  and  a  firmer  pulp. 

NECTA'RIUM,  or  MEOTARY  (nectar, 
honey:  LaL),  In  Botany,  that  part  of  the 
corolla  which  contains  honey-like  mafe. 
ter.  It  Is  very  variouB  In  its  figure ;  being 
sometimes  only  a  hollow  in  a  petal,  some- 
times a  little  squama  or  tubercle,  and  some- 
times a  plain  tube.  The  term  has  been  also 
vaguely  applied  to  any  part  of  a  flower 
which  has  an  unusual  shape;  for  example,  to 
the  crown  of  Mardasus  and  the  rlngH  of 
filaments  in  .the  Passion  flower. 

MEE'DLB  (nedl:  Anglo-Sam.),  a  ateel  Im- 
plement used  tn  sewing,  embroidery,  dec 
Needles  are  made  from  wire  that  Is  drawn 
into  various  sises  and  cut  into  pieeea  tbat 
are  flattened  at  one  of  their  ends,  in  which 
the  eyes  are  then  formed  with  a  pniMAi; 
they  are  next  filed  at  the  polnta,  hardened* 
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and  Anally  poltohed  with  emery  powder. 

Maovstio  Nxbdlb,  in  Mavigatiofi,  a 

■lender  bar  of  steel  magnetized,  and  mov- 
ing freely  ou  a  pivot.  It  arrangea  itself  in 
tlio  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  of  the 
earth:  one  end  or  pole  pointing  to  the 
north*  and  the  other  to  the  south.  Ab  only 
opposite  magnetic  poles  attract  each  other, 
it  is,  in  reality,  the  south  pole  of  the  needle 
which  points  to  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  ; 
though  it  la  always  called  its  north  pole. 

[See  OOM PABS,  ICAOVSTIflM.] 

NB  EX'BAT  REQ'MO  (let  him  not  go  out 
of  the  kingdom :  Lot.),  in  Law,awrlt  direc- 
ted to  the  sherllE,  or  to  the  party  himself, 
to  prevent  him  from  leaving  the  kingdom. 
The  writ  lies  where  there  is  a  suit  in  equity 
regarding  a  demand  for  which  the  plaintiff 
could  not  arrest  at  law. 

NEFASTI  DI'BS  (inausplclons  days: 
Lot.),  an  appellation  given  by  the  Ooma&s 
to  those  days  on  whlcli  it  was  nut  allowed 
to  administer  justice  or  hold  courts. 

NEGATION  insgatio:  LaL),  in  Logic,  a 
denial. 

N  EG'ATIVE  Cnegatttma,  thatdeniee :  Lot), 
in  general,  something  that  implies  a  negar 
tlon :  thus  we  say,  negative  qnantltles,  ne- 
gative signs,  negative  powers,  Ac. In 

Logic,  an  epithet  applied  to  propositions  in 
which  the  copula  is  negative.— ^Nsqatxyb 
QuAXTiTua,  in  Mathematics,  those  which 
are  opposed  to  positive.  It  is  an  error  to 
state,  aa  is  sometimes  done,  that  they  are 
less  than  nothing ;  there  is  no  such  quantity 
as  one  less  than  nothing,  and  negative 
qiuan  titles  are  as  real  as  positive.  Thus,  if 
money  which  I  possess  is  considered  to  be 
a  pku  or  poaUive  quantity,  money  which  I 
owe  must  be  a  mmus  or  negative  quantity. 
If  seven  miles  towards  the  east  are  to  be 
considered  as  imwMm,  seven  miles  in  the 
opposite  direction,  or  towards  the  west,  are 
negative.  It  is  evident  that  any  quantity  of 
one  kind  will  neutralize  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  other ;  but  that,  if  the  quantities  are 
unequal,  what  Is  left  will  be  of  that  kind 
which  was  in  excess.  Thus,  if  I  owe  OL,  and 
have  aiL,  taking  the  31.  which  I  have  from 
the  iL  which  I  owe,  21.  of  a  debt  will  be 
left:  that  is,  snbstraotlng  minus  5  from 
plus  8,  minus  3  will  remain.  The  characters 
plus  and  minus  (-f  and  - )  have  two  different 
objects  to  f nlfll :  one  being  to  ahow  whe- 
ther a  quantity  is  positive  or  negative,  the 
other  to  Indicate  whether  It  is  to  be  added 
or  subtracted.   When  no  sign  is  expressed, 

the  positive  is  always  understood. Nb- 

GATiVB  BLBOTiuoiTT,  that  State  of  bodies 
in  which  ther  are  deprived  of  some  portion 
of  the  electricity  which  they  naturally  con- 
tain;  or,  according  to  others,  that  in  which 
they  have  free  resinous  electricity.   [See 

ELXorazoiTY.] ^Mboativb     Pbbomabt, 

in  Law,  is  a  negation  which  implies  an 
afflrmation.  Thus,  when  a  person  denies 
having  done  a  thing  in  a  certain  manner  or 
at  a  certain  time,  as  stated  in  the  declara- 
tion, he  implies  that  he  did  it  in  some 
manner. 

NE'QRO  (n<0«r,  black :  LaL),  a  variety  of 
the  human  species  deriving  their  name 
from  one  of  their  most  striking  character- 
istics, their  black  colour.   Their  native  re- 


gion seems  to  be  the  central  portion  of 
Africa ;  but  the  negro  formation  prevails 
also  In  Eastern  and  Western  Africa,  and, 
extending  southwards,  is  most  strongly 
marked  in  Guinea.  The  origin  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  the  cause  of  this  remarkable 
difference  from  the  rest  of  the  human 
species,  have  been  the  squrce  of  much  ar- 
gument among  naturalists.  In  Africa  itself 
many  nations  of  Ethiopia  are  not  black,  nor 
were  there  any  blacks  originally  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  many  parts  of  Asia,  under 
the  same  parallel  with  the  African  region 
inhabited  by  blacks,  the  people  are  merely 
tawny.  It  Is  affirmed  that  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  reU  mueoeum  and  its 
pigment  determines  the  power  of  resisting 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  in  tropical 
climates,  as  evinced  by  the  negro  (the  type, 
in  this  resiiect,  of  the  dark  races),  the  Euro- 
pean, and  the  Albino.  It  has  long  been  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  naturalists  that 
the  negro  race  is  Inferior,  both  in  organiza- 
tion and  in  intellectual  powers,  to  the 
European ;  and,  whatever  the  cause  whence 
it  has  arisen,  negroes  have  never  as  yet 
distinguished  themselves  either  as  nations 
or  individuals.  Those  African  and  other 
states  in  which  the  negro  predominated, 
have  been  either  devoid  of  civilization,  or 
Indebted  to  a  foreign  element  for  any  el vili- 
zatlon  they  possessed.  And  In  a  space  of 
4000  yean,  the  xaee,  whatever  opportunities 
it  may  have  had,  has  not  prodnced  one  who 
has  been  eminently  distinguished  for  his 
achievements,  or  his  proAciency  in  any 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  Undoubtedly 
negroes  have  hitherto  laboured  under  great 
disadvantages ;  for, from  the  earlieat  times, 
they  seem  to  have  been  doomed  to  supply 
the  more  fortunate  races  with  slaves ;  but 
the  experience  of  the  past  indicates  that, 
only  by  admixture  with  other  races,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  deviate  from  the  true 
negro  type,  do  they  make  ^ny  progress  in 
civllintion  and  enlightenment.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  hold  the  most  extreme  views  on 
this  point  admit  that  education  can  do 
much  in  enlightening  and  improving  them. 
CSee  Slayb  Tbaj>b.3 

NXHEMl'AH,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  called  from  the  name  of 
its  author.  Nebemtah  was  born  at  Babylon 
during  the  captivity,  and  succeeded  Ezra  in 
the  government  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
He  was  a  Jew,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  king  of  Penia ;  and  the  opportuni- 
ties he  had  of  being  dally  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence, together  with  the  favour  of  Esther 
the  queen,  procured  him  the  privilege  of 
being  authorized  to  repair  and  fortify  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  same  manner  as 
before  its  destruction  by  the  Babylonians. 

NEM.  OOK.  and  NEM.  DIS.  The  former 
is  a  contraction  for  nemine  eontraMeenU  (no 
one  contradicting);  and  the  latter,  for 
nemine  dieaentlente  (no  one  dissenting). 

NBM'AAN  GAMES,  In  Atttlquitv,  cele- 
brated games  in  Greece,  deriving  their  name 
from  NemaBa,  a  village  between  the  cities  of 
Oieons  and  Philns,  in  Argolis,  where  they 
were  celebrated  every  third  year.  They  were 
instituted  in  memory  of  Archemorus  or 
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Opheltes ;  but,  baving  been  for  lome  time 
iuterrupted,  they  were  revived  by  Hercules, 
In  honour  of  Jupiter,  after  his  victory  over 
the  Neniasan  Hon.  These  games  were  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  Olympian,  and  the  victors 
were  crowned  with  parsley. 

NEOCO'MIAD,  In  Geology,  a  term  applied 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  series. 
It  Is  divided  into  the  lower  Gaunsahd 
group,  which  Is  well  dev^oped  at  Neuf  cha- 
tel  (anciently  Neocomnm,  In  Switzerland, 
whence  the  name),  and  the  Wsaldss  beds 
of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

NEOL'OGT  (neos^  new ;  and  logos,  a  word : 
Or.),  the  Introduction  of  new  words  Into  a 
language.  The  progress  of  science  has  of 
late  years  necessarily  given  rise  to  many 
neoioifinHa  ,*  but  the  practice  of  coining  new 
words  to  express  old  ideas  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely reprehended. Kbologt  Is  also  the 

name  given  to  the  rationalist  system  of 
interpretation,  which  is  applied  by  many 
German  and  English  divines  to  the  records 
of  revealed  religion. 

NE'OPHTTB  (neophutoa :  from  tieoa,  new ; 
and  phutoa,  grown :  Or.),  a  new  convert  or 
proselyte ;  a  name  given  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  sncli  as  bad  recently  been  converted 
from  paganism. 

NEOZO'IO  (n«09,  new;  200,  life:  Or.),  a 
term  applied  by  some  geologists  to  all  the 
strata  Included  In  the  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary epochs.  In  contm-distinctlon  to  the 
older  or  paiasozoic  strats. 

NBPEMTHB  (plpenUiea:  from  ni,  not; 
and  penthon,  sorrow :  Or.),  In  Antiquity,  a 
kind  of  magic  potion,  supposed  to  make 
persons  forget  their  sorrows  and  misfor- 
tunes. It  was  the  juice  or  infusion  of  a 
plant  now  unknown.  We  use  the  term  figu- 
ratively, to  express  what  gives  rest  and  con- 
solation to  an  afflicted  mind. 

NEPH'ELINB  mepheU,  a  cloud :  Or.),  a 
mineral  found  mixed  with  other  substances, 
primitive  or  volcanic.  In  small  masses  or 
veins.  It  Is  white  or  yellow.  When  thrown 
Into  nitric  acid,  its  transparent  fragments 
become  cloudy.  It  Is  a  double  silicate  of 
alumina  and  soda,  and  Is  known  also  by  the 
name  ot'somnite. 

NB'PflRITE  CnephrUls,  like  the  kidney: 
Or.),  in  Mineralogy,  a  sub-species  of  jaae, 
occurring  in  granite  and  gneiss,  remark- 
able for  its  hardness  and  tenacity.  It  is 
of  a  leek-green  colour,  and  was  formerly 
worn  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys. The  Chinese  are  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  articles  from  this  sub- 
stance. It  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
magnesia. 

NEPHRI'TIS  inephroa,  the  kidneys :  Or.), 
■  in  Medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 
Hence  nephrUica,  medicines  proper  for  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys,  particularly  for  uri- 
nary calculi. 

NEPHROT'OMY  (nephroa,  the  kidney; 
and  temno,  I  cut :  Or.),  the  operation  of  ex- 
tracting a  stone  from  the  kidney. 

NBPLUS  ULTRA  {LaL),  no  farther,  the 
extremity,  or  utmost  extent  to  whidi  any- 
thing can  go. 

NEPTUNE  (in  Mythology,  the  god  of  the 
sea),  the  most  remote  planet  at  present 
auown.    For  several  years  irregularities 


had  been  noticed  in  the  motions  of  VnnnSi 
which  it  was  conjectured  were  caused  by 
the  disturbing  force  of  some  exterior  planet 
In  1846,  M.  Leverrier  of  Paris  and  Mr  Jkdams 
of  Cambridge  occupied  themselves  Ind^ 
pendently,  and  unknown  to  each  other,  in 
calculating  the  place  of  the  theoretical 
planet,  and  the  former  having  communi- 
cated the  result  at  which  he  had  arrived  to 
Dr.  Galle  of  Berlin,  that  astronomer,  on  the 
S3rd  of  September,  1840,  discovered  the 
phinet  since  called  Neptune,  as  a  star  of 
the  eighth  magnitude.  This  discovery  is 
Justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  modem  astronomy.  N^tuna 
is  2800  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun ;  Its 
diameter  is  80.700  miles ;  its  mean  sidereal 
period  is  164}  years,  but  the  time  of  Its 
revolution  on  its  axis  is  not  yet  known ; 
the  inclination  of  its  orbit  (which  is  nearly 
circular)  to  the  ecliptic,  is  1°  46' 00".  Some 
astronomers  have  suspected  that  it  has  a 
ring,  and  it  certainly  has  at  least  one  satel- 
lite; but,  even  with  the  most  powerful 
telescopes,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  obser- 
vation with  regard  to  its  satellites,  physical 
constitution,  Ac 

NBPTU'NIAN,  or  NBPTUNI8T,  one  who 
adopts  the  theory  that  the  substances  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed  were  formed 
from  an  aqueous  solution ;  opposed  to  the 
Plutonie  theory.which  attributes  the  earth's 
formation  to  the  action  of  fire. 

NB'REIDS  iNerOdaa:  Or.),  in  Mythology, 
aaa-nifmpha,  daughters  of  Nercus  and  Doris, 
celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  represented 
as  riding  upon  sesrhorses,  sometimes  with 
the  human  form  entire,  and  at  others  with 
the  tail  of  a  flsh. 

NB'RIUM  {tiiroa,  humid :  Or.),  In  BoUny, 
a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Apocynaceca. 
The  species  are  shrubs  or  trees,  and  include 
the  oleander. 

NERVES  {jMrvua,  a  nerve:  LaL),  long 
white  medullary  cords,  which  pass  in  pairs 
from  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow,  as 
Instruments  respectively  of  sensation  and 
volition ;  of  which  nine  pairs  proceed  from 
the  brain,  and  thirty-one  from  the  spinal 
chord.  They  spread  over  the  body  like  a 
line  network.  Formerly  the  word  nervo 
meant  a  sinaw  :  this  accounts  for  the  oppo- 
site meanings  of  the  word  nervoua,  which 
sometimes  signifies  strong  and  sinewy ; 
sometimes  weak  and  irritable.  The  nerves 
are  often  interwoven ;  and  some  of  them 
have  rounded  masses  termed  ganglia.  There 
are  two  systems  of  nerves:— 1.  Those  of 
animal  Ufa,  or  the  eenbro-apinal  nerves, 
which  convey  impressions  from  tho  brain 
to  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  are  the  media 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion ;  they 
are  connected  with  tho  brain  and  with  the 
spinal  chord.  S.  Those  of  organic  Ufa,  the 
ganglionie  or  great  ajfrnpath^ie  nerves, 
which  are  connected  with  the  brain  and 
spinal  chord,  or  with  the  cerebro-epinal 
nerves,  by  very  small  filaments,  and  are 
furnished  with  numerous  ganglia.  Tlie 
cercbro-spinal  nerves  contain,  generally 
enclosed  In  the  same  sheath,  the  centrtpetal 
/llammta,  which  convey  impressions  rrom 
their  extremities  to  the  brain,  in  the  way 
of  pain,  &c ;  and  the  eenirifuoal  filamenta. 
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which  convey  the  Inflaenoeof  the  will  from 
the  brain  to  the  voluntary  muacles. 

NBR'VOns  FE'VBR^a  low  fever,  In  which 
nervous  Bymptoms  or  sensorial  debility  are 
particularly  prevalent. 

NBR'VODS  SYSTEM,  the  arrangement 
within  an  animal,  of  the  brain,  spinal  mar- 
row, and  nerves:  constituting  the  means 
of  perception,  volition,  and  muscular  action. 
In  some  of  the  lowest  organized  animals, 
the  nervous  system  consists  of  mere  flla- 
ments,  which,  in  those  a  little  higher,  afe 
connected  with  a  nervous  ring  surrounding 
the  oesophagus ;  as  organization  advances, 
the  ring  gradually  forms  a  brain,  and  gan- 
glia are  produced  on  the  fllaments.  When 
the  principal  gangliated  fllaments  are  not 
parallel  or  symmetrical,  the  organization  Is 
that  of  the  heterogangliate  or  molluscous 
animals.  When  there  are  two  gangliated 
filaments,  which  are  symmetrical,  and  run 
parallel  along  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
body,  they  indicate  the  komceogangliate 
or  articulate  animals.  When  the  brain  is 
no  longer  a  ring,  but  sends  down  the  back 
a  prolongation  of  its  substance,  termed  the 
spinal  marrow,  the  organization  is  that  of 
the  myeleneephaloua  or  vertebrate  animals, 
the  primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
In  articulate  and  vertebrate  animals,  the 
Buperflclal  portion  of  the  ventral  or  spinal 
chord  Is  'sensitive,'  the  deep-seated  'motive.' 

NBSTO'RIANStln  Ecclesiastical  History, 
the  followers  of  Nestorlus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century.  He  carefully  distinguished  the 
two  natures  of  Christ,  but  affirmed  that  the 
human  nature  was  inhabited  by  the  divine, 
as  a  temple  by  its  divinity.  He  asserted 
that  the  virgin  was  merely  the  mother  of 
Christ  or  man.  His  opinions,  which  spread 
through  Asia,  were  soon  after  counteracted 
by  the  opposite  heresy  of  the  Eutychlans. 
[See  MOHOPHTSITB.]  He  was  deposed  by  a 
council  held  at  Ephesus  in  431,  and  died  in 
exile  in  upper  Egypt. 

NET,  or  NEAT  {nett :  Ger.;  from  nttidus, 
pare:  LaL),  in  Commerce,  that  whlrii  la 
without  adulteration  or  deduction.  Hence 
we  say  neat  vfines,  &c ;  and  net  produce,  or 
that  which  a  commodity  has  yielded,  after 
all  tare  and  charges  have  been  deducted. 

NBTH'INIMS  (given  or  offered:  Heb.). 
among  the  Jews,  the '  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water;'  they  were  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Glbeonltes,  condemned  by 
Joshua;  and  of  the  Canaanltes,  who  had 
surrendered  themselves  and  were  spared. 

NBimNGS,  in  a  ship,  a  sort  of  gratings 
made  of  small  ropes  brought  together  with 
rope-yam  or  twine,  and  fixed  on  the  quar- 
ters, tops,  &e.,  for  various  purposes— among 
others,  to  prevent  boarding. 

NETTLE,  the  popular  name  of  well- 
known  plants  of  the  genus  Urtiea,  nat.ord. 
ITBTiGACnJL  The  species  are  chiefly  herba- 
ceous, and  are  usually  covered  with  ex- 
tremely fine,  sharp,  tubular  hairs,  placed 
npon  minute  vesicles  filled  with  an  acrid 
and  caustic  finld,  which,  by  pressure.  Is 
injected  into  the  wounds  caused  by  the 
■harp-pointed  hairs ;  hence  arises  the  well- 
known  stinging  sensation  when  these  plants 
■re  Incantfously  handled.   The  nettle  Is  not 


so  useless  as  It  appears.  The  young  leaves, 
when  boiled,  are  a  good  substitute  for  cab 
bage;  the  fibres  of  the  stem  have  been 
woven  into  coarse  stuffs ;  jockeys  mix  the 
seed  with  the  food  of  horses,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  sleek  coat ;  and  the  roots,  when 
washed,  and  mixed  with  alum  or  common 
salt,  afford  a  yellow  dye.  It  is  a  wholesome 
food  for  homed  cattle  when  young. 

NET'TLE-RASH,  an  eruption  on  the  skin, 
resembling  that  produced  by  the  sting  of  a 
nettle.  It  goes  off,  or  changes  its  place, 
most  usually  In  a  few  hours ;  and  is  relieved 
by  bathing  the  part  affected  with  very  weak 
vinegar,  and  by  the  use  of  mild  aperients. 

NEURAL'GIA  (neuron,  a  nerve;  and 
algos,  pain :  Or.),  an  acute,  and  generally 
Intermittent,  painful  sensation  along  the 
course  of  the  nerves.  One  of  its  most  dis- 
tressing forms  Is  tie  cUniioureux. 

NBUROL'OGY  (neuron,  a  nerve;  and 
logos,  a  description :  Ch:),  In  Medicine,  a 
description  of  the  nerves  of  animal  bodies ; 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  nerves. 

NEUROPTBRA  (neuron,  a  nerve;  and 
pteron,  a  wing :  Cfr.),  an  order  of  insects, 
composed  of  those  possessing  four  mem- 
branous wings,  traversed  by  a  close  net- 
work of  veins.  In  some  groups  the  organs 
of  the  mouth  are  mdlmentary,  but  nsually 
they  form  a  complete  biting  apparatus. 
The  abdomen  has  no  terminal  ovipostor,  as 
amongst  the  Hymenoptera.  Tlie  metamor- 
phosis is  sometimes  complete,  sometimes 
incomplete.  To  this  order  belong  the 
Stone  fly.  May  fly,  the  Dragon  flies.  Scorpion 
files,  and  Caddlce  flies. 

NEURO'SES  (neuron,  a  nerre:  Or.),  In 
Medicine,  nervous  disorders. 

NBUROT'OMY  (neuron,  a  nerve;  and 
temno,  I  cut :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  the  cutting 
or  dissecting  of  the  nerves. 

NEUTER  (neither:  Lat.),  in  Grammar, 
the  gender  of  nouns  which  are  neither 

masculine  nor  feminine. NeutebTxbb8, 

by  some  grammarians  called  intransitive 
verbs,  are  those  which  govern  nothing,  and 
are  neither  active  nor  passive.  When  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb  does  not  pass 
to  any  object,  the  verb  Is  said  to  be  neuter ; 

as,  I  sle^.  we  walk,  they  stand  still. 

Nbuteb,  the  name  given  to  the  labourers 
of  the  honey-bee,  before  it  was  found  that 
they  were  essentially  females,  though  in- 
fertile. 

NEUTRALITY  (nevfraK*,  neutral :  Lat.) : 
in  International  Law,  a  nation  which  does 
not  take  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a 
war  between  other  nations  is  said  to  be 
neutral.  Certain  rights  and  obligations  to- 
wards the  belligerents  arise ;  and  through 
the  infraction  of  these,  the  neutral  power 
frequently  becomes  involved  In  hostilities 
with  one  or  the  other  of  them.  A  neutral 
nation  has  the  right  to  furnish  either  of 
the  contending  nations  with  all  supplies 
which  do  not  fall  under  the  description  of 
contraband  of  war,  and  to  conclude  treaties 
unconnected  with  the  subject  of  the  war: 
also,  though  this  rule  is  sometimes  sec 
aside  by  the  necessities  of  a  powerful  bel- 
ligerent, to  carry  the  property  of  any  one 
of  the  hostile  nations  in  its  vessels,  and 
under  the  security  of  Its  flag. 
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KBDTRALIZATIOII  (auoe  derivA,  la 
Chemfstiy,  the  eombination  of  soy  two 
eleneoM*  hut  jfmnHeuiarlj  of  an  add  and 
alkali.  In  racli  proportions  that  tbe  pro- 
pertiea  of  each  axe  rendered  Inert.  Ifeltber 
•abatance  lain  exeeaa,  lia  propertlea  will  be 
pereeptlble ;  which  may  be  the  case  when 
tiie  whole  is  really  combined :  thna  we  have 
both  add  and  noBtral  saltik 

HEWS'PAPBB.  In  the  time  of  the  Bo- 
man  emperors,  periodical  notices  of  passing 
events,  having  the  nanke  of  acta  dbama 
(daily  events),  were  compiled  and  dlatrl- 
bated.  The  first  aewspiver  pnMisbed  In 
modem  Korope  made  Its  appearaaee  at 
Tenice  In  ISM,  bat  the  JeaJonsy  of  tbe 
government  wunld  not  allow  of  Its  being 
printed,  so  that,  for  many  years,  it  was 
circohited  in  manuscript  1  It  would  seem 
that  newspapers  were  first  issued  in  Bng- 
land,  by  authority,  in  IMS,  during  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  tbe  approach  of  the  Si*anish 
armad*  to  our  shores,  in  order,  as  was 
stated,  by  giving  real  Information,  to  allay 
tbe  general  anxiety,  and  to  hinder  tbe 
dissemination  of  ttlse  and  exaggerated 
statements.  From  this  era,  newspapers,  of 
one  sort  or  other,  have,  with  a  few  inter- 
missions, genenUly  appeared  in  London, 
somotimes  at  regular  and  sometimes  at  ir- 
regular intervals.  For  more  than  a  centniy 
past  they  have  gone  on  gradually  increas- 
ing in  slse,  as  well  as  In  commercial  and 
political  importance.  In  1864  there  were 
1300  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  viz.  in  Sogland  9J9,  in  Wales  37, 
in  Scotland  140,  in  Ireland  140,  and  In  the 
British  Isles  14.  There  were  46  daily 
newspapers  published  In  England,  1  in 
Wales,  9  in  Scotland,  and  14  in  Ireland. 
No  person  may,  under  a  penalty  of  tol.  per 
day,  print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed 
or  publlsbed,  any  newspaper,  until  a  declar 
ration  in  writing  has  been  delivered  to  the 
stamp  office,  or  to  tbe  proper  office  of  tbe 
district,  stating  the  correct  title  of  the 
newspaper,  the  true  description  of  tbe  house 
in  which  it  is  to  be  printed,  and  also  of 
that  in  which  it  is  to  be  published;  the 
tme  names,  &&,  of  every  printer,  publisher, 
and— with  certain  qualifications— every  pro- 

ftrietor;  signed  by  the  printers  and  pu1>- 
Ishers  mentioned  in  it,  and  by  such  pro- 
prietors as  reside  in  the  kingdom ;  and  any 
false  statement  in  it  is  a  misdemeanor. 
And,  under  a  penalty  of  aoz.,  a  copy  of  each 
publication  must  be  delivered  at  the  ordi- 
nary price  to  the  head  office  of  stamps,  with 
the  name  and  abode  of  the  printer  or  pub- 
lisher, written  with  his  own  hand,  or  by 
some  person  by  his  direction.  And  this, 
if  required,  must  be  produced,  at  any  time 
wltbln  two  years,  as  evidence  in  a  court. 
Newspaper  reporting  has  been  brought  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  A  staff 
of  reporterfi  is  required  for  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  another  for  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons,  by  any  journal  which  does  not 
abridge  or  copy.  As  soon  as  one  of  them 
has  attended  for  a  certain  short  period,  be 
retires  to  write  out  his  notes  and  forward 
them  to  the  compositors,  being  succeeded 
by  another;  so  that,  very  frequently,  one 
part  of  a  speech  is  in  type  while  a  member 
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KB W  STTLB,  the  method  of  reekoalBg 
the  days  of  the  year  In  aeeordance  wtta  tbe 
Gregorian  calendar,  which  adjusts  the  odd 
horns  and  minvtes  by  which  the  earth's 
revolntion  exeeeds  985  dayai   [See  Caucb- 

OAB.3 

NKWTCyHIAH  SYSTEM,  or  PHILOS'O- 
PHT,  a  phrase  applied  by  some  to  the  Ooper- 
nican  or  solar  system,  whidi,  however,  was 
generally  adopted  before  Newton's  time; 
and  by  others  priBdpaUy  to  the  laws  of 
planetary  motion,  Urst  promulgated  by 
Kepler  and  Hooke ;  but  atrtctly  wplicabie 
only  to  eertain  geometrical  and  analytical 
demonstratlotts  of  ttiose  known  laws,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  genins  and  iadnstry  of  8tr 
Isaac  Newton,  and  chiefly  to  the  theoiy  of 
imtMr$dl  gropUatknL  The  principal  parte 
<rfthe  Newtoniaa  philosophy  are  explained 
by  tbe  author  in  his '  Prindpta.* 

mCBVK  OBEBD,  a  particnlar  creed,  or 
confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  the  clergy 
in  the  council  of  Niee,  in  8SS.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  the  chnreh  at  England,  and  is 
printed  in  the  Oommniiion  Service  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

NICHE  C^.),  in  Arehitectare,  a  ho!low  or 
recess  in  a  waU,f  or  the  reception  of  a  statue 
or  bnstb 

NICK'EL  (a  worthless  person :  0er.),  a 
metal  which  miners,  being  dtsappointed  In 
not  finding  it  to  be  copper,  as  they  expected 
from  tbe  colour  of  its  ore,  in  etmtempt 
called  Impfemiekel  (worthless  copper).  It 
is  white,  dnctile,  and  malleable;  it  may  be 
drawn  Into  wire,  or  rolled  into  plates,  bat  a 
very  small  quantity  of  arsenic  destroys  its 
ductility.  It  is  attracted  by  tbe  magnet, 
and,  like  iron,  may  be  magnetised.  Its  ^lec 
grav.,  when  hammered,  is  8*82.  It  is  some- 
what more  fusible  than  iron ;  is  not  affected 
by  air  or  moisture  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  is  slowly  oxidised  at  a  red  heat.  It  la 
found  in  meteoric  iron,  but  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  kupfemiekel,  ltssn]pburet,and 
the  ores  of  cobalt,  with  which  it  is  associ- 
ated. Its  equlralent  is  S9tL  It  forma 
salts  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric aclda. 

NIOK'EL  BlL'VEB,  an  alloy  frequently 
used  in  the  manufkctnre  of  whita  metal 
qtoons  and  forks,  comixwed  of  80  per  cent, 
of  copper,  17h  per  cent,  of  sine,  and  xH  per 
cent,  of  nickel. 

KlO'Oli  PRISM,  a  prism  Of  Iceland  spar, 
used  in  tbe  examination  of  the  phenomena 
of  polarised  light. 

NI(?'OTINB,  in  Ghemistrr,  a  highly 
poisonous  alkaloid  obtained  nrom  tobacco. 
It  derives  its  name  fn>m  NieoOana  Taba- 
eum,  tbe  botanic  term  for  tobacco ;  which 
was  so  called  from  Ntoot,  aFrenehman,wbo 
introduced  it  into  France  about  the  year 
X50Ot 

NKTTATINa,  or  NIOTITATINO  MBX'- 
BBANB  inieto,  I  wink:  Lot),  a  thin  skin 
attached  to  the  eyes  of  birds,  and  servlner 
to  clear  them  of  extraneous  matters. 

NIDIFIOA'TION  (nidas,  a  nest ;  and  /oeio, 
I  make :  Lot),  the  act  or  operation  of  balld* 
ing  a  nest,  and  the  hatching  andfeedius  of 
young  in  the  nest. 

NI'DUS (a nest :  LaL),  aterm applied  by 
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natnralists  to  any  place  tn  which  eggs  are 
hatched  or  larviB  nursed,  or  In  which  seeds 
germinate. 

NIBBRLITN'GBN  LIED,  orNIBBBLOTN- 
OEKS  NOT,  a  Teutonic  epic  poem  of  about 
10,000  verses,  probably  written  in  the  13th 
century,  although  a  much  higher  antlQUity 
has  been  claimed  for  it.  Possibly  the 
stories  of  which  It  Is  composed  had  been 
passingformany  ages  through  the  mouths 
of  the  people.  Tlie  poem  relates  the  ad- 
ventures  of  one  Siegfried,  son  of  a  king  on 
the  Lower  Rhine ;  but  the  chief  heroes 
seem  to  be  Attlta  king  of  the  Huns,  and 
Dietrich  king  of  the  Goths.  There  are 
dragons,  dwarfs,  enchanted  maidens,  ma- 
gical swords,  and  all  the  other  marvels  of 
the  dark  ages.  The  poem  has  been  rendered 
into  modem  German. 

NIBL'LO  WORK,  an  old  method  of  orna- 
menting silver  articles,  by  tracing  thereon 
any  kind  of  design  with  the  graver,  and 
filling  up  the  linos  with  some  hard  black 
metallic  paste  or  alloy.  This  was  called 
nioettttm  (diminutive  of  ntgert  black :  Lat,)^ 
and  then  nietto  by  the  Italians.  In  this  way 
church  plate,  sword-hilts,  clasps,  and  other 
articles  were  decorated,  and  such  objects 
are  eagerly  sought  for  by  collectors.  Im- 
pressions taken  bv  the  old  artists  them- 
selves with  some  black  fluid  on  paper,  as 
well  as  Impressf ons  on  sulphur,  are  also  to 
be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

NI'GHTINGALB  (Naehtigan:  Gw.\  In 
Ornithology,  a  migratory  species  of  passe- 
rine birds,  a  type  of  the  subrgenus  PhUomt- 
la.  The  nightingale  is  more  remarkable  for 
the  sweetness  of  its  note  than  for  itsbeautv. 
It  is  of  the  slse  of  the  linnet,  but  in  shape  it 
more  resembles  the  redbreast ;  the  heaid  is 
small ;  the  eyes  are  large,  and  their  iris  pale ; 
the  beak  is  dusky,  slender,  and  moderately 
long :  the  head,  neck,  and  back  are  of  a  grey- 
ish-brown; the  upper  parts  of  the  wings,  and 
about  the  tail,  have  also  a  reddish  tinge; 
and  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly  are  of  a 
pale  ash  colour.  This  bird  is  well  known  in 
the  southern  counties  of  Bngland  for  the 
Oneness  of  Its  tones,  especially  tn  the 
evening.  The  males  arrive  there  some- 
times m  April,  but  more  usually  in  Mny ; 
the  females,  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
males.  It  is  equalled  only  by  the  skylark 
in  variety,  compass,  and  execution;  but 
the  latter  Is  greatly  inferior  In  mellow- 
ness and  plain  tlveness,  in  which  two  quali- 
ties the  woodlark  alone  approaches  the 
nightingale.  It  Is  the  constant  theme  of 
the  eastern  poets ;  and  la  represented  by 
them  as  attached,  in  a  most  extraordthary 
degree,  to  the  roM.  their  favourite  flower. 
It  is  very  generally  believed  Uiac  the  night- 
ingale will  live  but  a  very  short  time  Tn  a 
state  of  confinement ;  this,  however,  la  a 
mistake. 
NrOHTUARB.  [See  IKCTBUB.] 
Jfl^GHTSH  ADS,  or  Dbaolt  Nxohtbhadb. 

*BC6  ATBOPAJ 

*"  NI'GRTSHADE,  WOODT.  C8«eBtTTK&- 
BWBXT.l 

NI'HIL,  or  NIL  {Lat.\  nothing. NQ 

capiat  per  br«oe  (he  is  to  receive  no  benefit 
from  the  writ),  in  liaw,  the  Judgment  given 
against  the  plaintiff  in  an  action,  either  In 


bar  thereof,  or  in  abatement  of  the  writ. 

yihil  debet  (he  owes  nothing),  the  usual 

plea  in  an  action  of  debt ;  but  it  is  no  plea 
iu   an  action  of    covenant,  in  a  breach 

assigned  for  non-payment  of  rent,  &o. 

Nil  dicit  (he  says  nothing),  a  fftilure  of  the 
defendant  to  put  in  an  answer  to  the  plain- 
tiff^ declaration,  Ac,  by  the  day  assigned 
tor  that  purpose,  which  omission  causes 

Judgment  to  be  had  against  him. Nihil 
abnit  in  tenementis  (he  has  no  interest  in 
the  tenement),  a  plea  that  can  be  allowed 
only  tn  an  action  of  debt  brought  by  a  lessor 
against  a  lessee  without  deed. 

NIM'BUS(a  rain-cloud;  LaL\  in  Meteo- 
rology, a  word  used  to  express  the  combina- 
tion of  clouds  which  condense  into  rain.  [8eo 
Cloud.] — —In  Art,  the  circle  of •  luminous 
rays,  placed  by  painters  round  the  heads  of 
the  persons  they  represented,  as  a  mark  of 
divinity  or  sanctity.  The  nimbus  of  any 
person  of  the  Trinity  is  distinguished  by 
four  rays  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  one 
of  the  rays  being  concealed  by  the  head. 
The  nimbus  is  sometimes  square,  losenge- 
shaped,  or  triangular. 

srrsi  PRI'ns,  in  Law,  a  term  often  given 
(•o  trials  by  jury  in  civil  actions.  By  it  Is 
meant  a  commission  directed  to  the  judge* 
of  assise,  empowering  them  to  try  all  ques- 
tions of  fact  issuing  out  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  that  are  then  ready  for  trial ; 
and  as  all  causes  are  heard  at  Westminster, 
the  clause  Is  added  In  such  writs,  Nieipriiie 
jutUeiarii  domini  reoie  ad  aeaieae  capiendae 
vmsrint— that  is,  Unless  before  the  day  fixed 
the  justices  come  thither  to  hold  assises— 
whence  the  writ,  as  well  as  the  commission, 
have  received  the  name. 

NITRATB  OP  SILlTBR,  in  Chemistry, 
a  compound  of  nitric  add  and  oxide  of  sil- 
ver. It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  as  much 
pure  silver  as  possible  In  pure  nitric  acid, 
evap6ratlng  the  solution  and  crystallizing 
the  nitrate.  When  melted  and  cast  In  a 
mould  it  is  called  lunar  caustic,  which  Is 
employed  in  surgery  to  destroy  abnormal 
growths,  reduce  local  inflammation  ^r. 
When  swallowed,  it  is  a  powerful  poison ; 
the  antidote  Is  common  salt,  which,  if  used 
in  time,  converts  it  into  an  InsoluDlc,  and 
therefore  a  harmless  chloride.    It  is  an  in- 

fredient  In  mariclng  ink  [see  IiriO»  and  a 
Qbstanco  of  great  Importance  in  photogra- 
phy, wbirii  see. 

NITRATB8,  in  Chemistrr,  salts  formed 
of  nitric  acid  with  salifiable  bases ;  as  ni- 
trate of  potash,  soda,  ftc 

NITRB  (nitron:  OerX  Saltpetre,  a  salt 
termed  by  the  chemists  nitrate  of  potash. 
It  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
several  parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly 
In  India,  whence  all  the  nitre  used  tn  Great 
Britain  is  obtained.  It  may  be  produced  in 
*  nitre  beds,' formed  of  a  mixture  of  calca- 
reous soil  and  animal  matter.  The  earth 
containing  It  is  collected  and  thrown  Into 
water,  which  dissolves  out  the  snit ;  when 
the  fluid  clears,  It  is  run  off,  and  Is  cvmpo* 
rated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  nitre 
thus  obtained  Is  purified  by  soluthm  and 
rccrystalllzatlon.  This  salt  crystallizes  in 
six-sided  prisms,  containing  no  water  of 
crystallication.   It  Is  soluble  in  seven  parts 
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of  cold,  and  In  len  than  its  own  weiglit  of 
boiling  water.  It  has  a  cooling  saline 
taste,  and  is  deconii>osed  at  a  red  beat.  Me- 
dicinally it  acts  on  the  kidneys  and  on  the 
skin.  It  is  highly  important  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  gunpowder,  for  which  purpose  ni- 
trate of  soda,  thougb  abundant,  cannot  be 
used,  as  it  la  slightly  deliquescent.  [See 
Odhpowdbr.]  It  Is  also  one  of  the  sources 
of  nitric  acid. 

VITBIO  A'CID,  a  compound  consisting  of 
one  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  five  of  oxygen. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  it  cannot  exist 
except  in  comblnatiofi  at  least  with  water : 
the  nitric  acid  of  the  shops,  termed  aquor 
/ortia,  is  united  with  more  or  less  of  that 
fluid.  It  Is  colourless,  unless  it  contains 
nitrous  acid;  exposed  to  the  light,  it  gra- 
dually becomes  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  tint, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  nitrous  acid 
formed  by  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid. 
Itl  a  Intensely  corrosire,  produces  painful 
sores  if  brought  in  contact  with  the  animal 
body:  and,  though  removed  with  great 
rapidity,  stains  the  skin  and  nails  yellow. 
It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  dissolying 
most  of  the  metals,  after  oxldiEing  tbem  ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  when  its 
spec  grav.  is  1*485,  it  has  not  the  least  ac- 
tion on  tin,  though,  if  stronger  or  weaker, 
it  oxidizes  it  rapidly,  nitrous  gas  being 
evolved  with  almost  explosive  violence.  It 
has  very  recently  been  obtained  in  the  an- 
hydrous state,  which  chemists  long  consi- 
dered to  be  impossible;  it  is  in  the  form  of 
six-sided  prisms,  which  are  perfectly  clear 
and  colourless ;  they  become  very  hot  in 
water,  and  dissolve  In  that  fluid  without 
imparting  to  it  any  colour  or  disengaging 
any  gas.  Nitric  acid  is  obtained  by  acting 
on  nitrate  of  potash,  or  nitrate  of  soda, 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  oS  the 
acid  which  is  set  free. 

NITROGEN  (nitron^  nitre ;  gennao^  I  pro- 
duce :  Or.),  an  elementary  gas.  Which  forms 
about  four-flfths  of  our  atmosphere,  the 
remaining  flfth  being  oxygen.  The  two 
ar^  mechanically  mixed,  not  chemically 
combined.  It  is  Invisible  and  elastic.  It 
immediately  extinguishes  animal  life, 
whence  its  name  atcte  (a,  not;  soe,  life:  Or.). 
It  cannot  support  combustion,  and  a  lighted 
candle  immediately  ceases  to  bum  if  placed 
in  it.  It  has  no  taste.  It  is  absorbed  very 
sparingly  by  water,  and  is  a  little  lighter 
than  atmospheric  air,  its  specific  gravity 
being  11713.  It  is  capable  of  combining 
with  oxygon,  and  with  dliferent  propor- 
tions of  this  substance  forms  gaseous 
oxide  of  azote  or  nitrous  oxide,  nitric 
oxide,  hyponitrous  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and 
nitric  acid.  Combined  with  hydrogen,  it 
forms  ammonia;  and  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  most  animal  substances. 

NITRO-MURIAT'IC  A'CID,  in  Chemistry, 
A  compound  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids— 
the  Aqua  regiaot  the  Ji\cheml9tB—yrMch  has 
the  property  of  dissolving  gold  and  piatina. 
It  is  more  correctly  termed  nitro-hydro- 
ehlorie  acid. 

NITROUS  OX^DB,  a  gas  which,  If  re- 
spired, produces  a  pcnse  of  exhilaration 
and  intoxication.  It  Is  popularly  called 
}uugking-ga»f  because  it  causes  a  certain 


degree  of  pleasurable  excitement,  often  ac- 
companied by  laughter,  in  those  who  inhale 
it.  It  Is  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  resolved  Into  this  gas  and  water. 
If  breathed  too  long,  or  if  it  is  not  quite 
pure.  It  may  produce  serious  consequences 
when  respired ;  even  when  pure,  its  effects 
are  not  the  same  with  persons  of  different 
temperaments.  The  intoxication  which  it 
ordinarily  produces  is  not  followed  by  lan- 
guor, or,  generally  speaking,  by  any  bad 
effect. 

NIZAM',  the  title  of  one  of  the  native 
sovereierns  of  India.  It  was  derived  from 
Nixam-ul-Mulk,  who,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century  obtained  possession  of 
Uie  Mahometan  conquests  in  the  Deccan ; 
and  his  successors  assumed  his  name  as  a 
title  of  dignity. 

NO'BILBS  (literally  those  who  are 
known:  JDot),  among  the  Romans,  were 
such  as  possessed  theiws  inMgiaiwm^  or  the 
right  of  having  the  pictures  or  statues  of 
their  ancestors ;  a  right  which  was  allowed 
only  to  those  whose  ancestors  had  borne 
some  cnrule  office,  that  is,  had  been  cumle 
sedile,  censor,  praotor,  or  consul.  For  a  long 
time,  none  but  the  PcAricii  were  ruMleSt 
because  no  person  under  that  rank  could 
bear  any  cnrule  office.  The  first  of  any  family 
who  was  raised  to  a  cnrule  dignity  was 
termed  novus  homo  (a  new  man),  an  upstart. 
Catiline  reproached  Cicero  with  being  such. 
The  Roman  nobility,  by  way  of  distinction, 
wore  a  half-moon  upon  their  shoes,  espe- 
cially those  of  patrician  rank. 

NOBILITY  (juMHUu:  Lat),  rank  con- 
ferred by  express  authority  of  the  govern- 
ing power.  British  nobility  consists  only 
of  five  degrees,  viz.  that  of  a  duke,  marquis, 
earl,  viscount,  and  baron  [each  nf  which  see 
under  their  proper  terms!  In  Britain  these 
titles  are  conferred  by  the  sovereign  only, 
and  by  letters  patent,  which  mark  out  the 
course  of  descent.  The  privileges  of  the 
nobility  are  very  considerable:  they  are 
all  esteemed  hereditary  counsellors  of  the 
crown,  and  are  exempt  from  all  arrests, 
unless  for  treason,  felony,  breach  of  the 
peace,  condemnation  in  parliament,  and 
contempt  ofthesovoreign  authority.  They 
etajoy  their  seats  in  the  house  of  peers  by 
descent  [see  t*ARLiAVBNT],  and  no  act  of 
parliament  can  pass  without  their  concur- 
rence ;  they  constitute  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  and  even  in  criminal  cases 
give  their  verdict  upon  their  honour,  with- 
out being  put  to  their  oath.  An  hereditary 
nobility  is  found  in  the  infimcy  of  most 
nations,  ancient  and  modern.  Its  origin  is 
to  be  attributed  to  various  causes,  for  the 
most  part  to  military  tenures;  In  some 
cases,  to  the  honours  paid  to  superior 
ai>illty,  or  to  the  guardians  of  the  mysterica 
of  religion.  The  priestly  nobility  of  anti- 
quity has  everywhere  yielded  to  the  supe- 
riority of  military  chieftains.  In  Prance 
and  Germany,  the  origin  of  hereditary 
nobility  dates  from  the  downfall  of  the 
Carlovinglan  dynastr;  in  England,  from 
tlie  conquest  of  the  Normans,  In  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries;  It  afterwards 
snread  over  all  Europe,  for,  since  that  time. 
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dignlttes,  M  well  as  lands,  bare  become 
hereditary.  There  Is  do  nobility  In  the 
United  States,  Norway,  or  Switzerland. 

190'BLB,  in  Numismatics,  a  gold  coin, 
value  68. 8d.,  struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  and  stamped  with  the  Impression  of  a 
ship,  which  emblem  is  supposed  to  have 
been  commemorative  of  a  naval  victory  ob- 
tained by  Edward  over  the  French  at  Sluys, 
in  1340. 

NOOTILU'OA  (something  that  shines  by 
night :  LaL)t  a  name  given  by  some  of  the 

older  chemists  to  pfuMphcrus. It  is  also 

the  name  of  a  phosphorescent  marine  ani- 
mal of  microscopic  dimensions. 

NOGTURN  (noctumtu,  pertaining  to 
night:  Lot.),  one  of  the  parts  into  which 
the  matins  in  the  Roman  Catholic  breviary 
are  divided.  The  matins  generally  consist 
of  three  noctums,  of  which  the  first  con- 
tains three  lessons  from  Scripture,  and 
three  psalms;  the  second,  three  lessoMS 
constituting  the  life  of  the  saint,  with 
three  psalms;  and  the  third,  three  lessons 
from  some  homily  on  the  gospel  of  the  day, 
with  three  psalms.  [See  HouBS,GiLV03riOAJj.] 
On  rare  occasions  there  Is  butone  noctum, 
which  is  considered  a  great  advantage ;  and 
seems  generally  meant  as  a  privilege,  since 
it  occurs,  ordinarily,  in  agreat  festival  only, 
and  the  week  following  it  is  termed  Its 
octave. 

NODE  (nodua,  a  knot  or  prominence : 
Lot,'),  in  Surgery,  a  tumour  on  a  bone  which 
causes  great  pain,  and  is  often  attended  by 

carles  or  necrosis. Nodv,  in  Dialling,  a 

point  or  hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a .  dial,  by 
the  shadow  or  light  of  which  are  shown  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  parallels  of  the  sun's 
declination,  Ac. 

NODES  (same  derive,  in  Astronomy,  the 
two  points  in  which  the  orbit  of  a  planet 
intersects  the  ecliptic.  That  by  which  the 
planet  passes  from  the  south  to  the  north 
Bide  of  the  ecliptic  is  termed  the  a$een6ing 
node;  the  other  the  deseending  node.  The 
straight  line  which  Joins  these  two  points, 
and  Is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
plane  of  the  planet's  orbit  and  that  of  the 
ecliptic  is  called  the  line  of  the  nodes.  In 
all  the  planetary  orbits,  the  line  of  the 
nodes  has  a  retrograde  motion  from  east  to 
west ;  but  it  amounts  to  only  a  few  seconds 
in  a  year.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  neavcnly 
bodies. 

NO'LT  MB  TAN'GBRB  (touch  me  not : 
LaL),  in  Botany,  the  specific  name  of  a  bal- 
sam, a  British  plant  belonging  to  the  genus 
rmpattena. In  Art,  a  name  given  to  pic- 
tures, which  represent  Christ  appearing  to 
Mary  Magdalen  after  the  resurrection. 

NOLLE  PROS'EOUI  (to  be  unwilling  to 
prosecute :  Xot),  a  legal  term  signifying  a 
proceeding  in  an  action,  by  which  the 
plaintiff  undertakes  not  to  proceed  further. 
If  entered  before  judgment,  the  plaintiff 
may  bring  another  action  for  the  same 
cause  against  the  same  defendant. 

NOM'ADS,  or  NOM'ADES  {nomadee,  from 
nomas,  pasture :  Or.),  a  name  given  to  na- 
tions whose  chief  occupation  consists  in 
feeding  their  fiocks;  and  who  have  no  fixed 
nitce  of  abode,  but  shift  their  residence 


according  to  the  state  of  pasture.  Nomadio 
tribes  are  seldom  found  to  abandon  their 
wandering  life,  until  they  are  compelled  to 
do  so  by  being  surrounded  by  those  who 
reside  in  fixed  habitations,  or  unless  they 
can  make  themselves  masters  of  the  set- 
tlementsof  a  civilised  nation. 

NOM'BRIL  (the  navel :  Fr.),  in  Heraldry, 
the  centre  of  an  escutcheon. 

NOM  DE  GUERRE  (literally, a tiMtrnamtf), 
a  French  term  commonly  used  to  denote  an 
assumed  or  fictitious  name. 

NOME  (nomos,  from  nemo,  I  dlstrlbnto : 
Or.),  the  name  for  those  provinces  into 
which  Egypt  was  divided  from  the  earliest 
period .  In  the  time  of  Strabo  they  were  38 
in  number ;  10  in  the  ThebaTd ;  l«  in  the 
Heptanomis,  or  intermediate  district;  and 
10  in  the  Delta. 

NOMENCIiA'TOR  (nomen,  a  name ;  and 
the  obsolete  ealo,  I  call  out :  Lot.),  in  Ro- 
man Antiquity,  a  slave  who  attended  upon 
persons  that  stood  candidates  for  offices, 
and  prompted  or  suggested  to  them  the 
names  of  all  the  citizens  they  met:  in 
order  that  they  might  address  them  by 
name,  which  was  esteemed  an  especial  act 
of  courtesy. 

NOMENCLATURE  (nomendatura,  from 
same :  Lot),  a  systematic  classification  of 
words,  which  designate  the  divisions  and 
dependencies  of  a  science. 

NOM'INATIVE  (nominativus,  from  no- 
mino,  I  name :  Lot),  in  Grammar,  the  first 
case  of  nouns  that  are  declinable.  The  no- 
minative case  Is  the  subject  of  a  proposi- 
tion or  affirmation  ;  thus.  In  the  sentence 
*  the  house  is  repaired,'  house  is  the  nomi- 
native case  of  the  noun. 

NON  (not :  £at.),a  word  nsed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  a  prefix  only,  for  giving  a 
negative  sense ;  as  in  non-ability,  fton-resi- 
dence,  non-payment,  nofi-appearance,  and 
the  like. Non  custimpsit  (he  has  not  un- 
dertaken), in  Law,  a  general  plea  in  a  per- 
sonal action,  by  which  a  man  denies  that 

he  has  made  any  promise. Non  compos 

mentis  (of  unsound  mind :  Lot.),  a  phrase 
used  to  denote  that  a  person  is  not  of  sound 
memory  and  understanding.  A  distinction 
is  made  between  an  idiot  and  one  non 
compos  mentis,  the  former  being  constitu- 
tionally destitute  of  reason,  the  latter  de- 
prived of  that  with  which  he  was  naturally 
endowed;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  law  makes 

no  distinction  between  the  two. Non  die- 

tringendo  (not  distraining),  a  writ  granted 

to  prevent  distraining. Non  est  inventus 

(he  has  not  been  found),  the  answer  made 
by  the  sheriff  in  the  return  of  the  writ, 
when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in 

his  bailiwick. Non  liquet  (it  does  not 

appear),  a  verdict  given  by  a  Jury,  when  a 
matter  is  to  be  deferred  to  another  day  of 

trial. Non  obstante  (notwithstanding),  a 

clause  in  statutes  and  letters-patent,  im- 
porting a  license  from  the  king  to  do  a 
thing  which  at  common  law  might  be  le- 
gally done,  but,  being  restrained  by  act  of 
parliament,  cannot  be  done  without' such 
license. Nonpros,  or  Nolle prosiqui  On  un- 
willing to  proceed  further),  a  term  made 
use  of  to  signify  that  the  plaintiff  will 
proceed  no  further  in  his  action,  being 
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convinced  that  lie  cannot  support  his  ninse. 
In  criminal  cases,  It  can  be  entered  only  by 
the  attomey-generaL 

NON'AGE,  the  period  of  life  preceding 
the  time  when  a  person,  according  to  the 
laws  of  his  country,  becomes  of  age  to 
manage  his  own  concerns. 

NON'AGON  (novem,  nine:  Led. ;  and  flr^nta, 
an  angle :  Gr.),  in  Geometry,  a  figure  hav- 
ing nine  angles  and  therefore  nine  sides. 

NON-OONDUOTOR,  a  substance  or  fluid 
which  docs  not  conduct  or  transmit  an- 
other substance,  or  fluid,  or  motions,  or 
which  transmits  them  with  difficulty.  Thus, 
glass  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity; 
wool  Is  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  [See 
Blbotricitt,  HbatO 

NONCONFGR'MIST,  one  who  refuses  to 
conform  to  the  rites  and  worship  of  the 
established  church.  The  name  was  at  flrst 
particularly  applied  to  those  clergymen 
who  were  ejected  from  their  livings  by  the 
act  of  uniformity  in  1662.    [See  DissBir- 

TXR8.] 

N017BS  (fuma,  from  nontUt  the  ninth: 
2kit— because  the  ninth  day  before  the  ides)^ 
in  the  Roman  calendar,  the  fifth  day  of  the 
months  January,  February,  April,  June, 
August,  September,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber ;  and  the  seventh  of  March,  May,  July, 
and  October ;  these  last  four  months  having 
six  Instead  of  four  days  before  the  nones, 
because  they  alone.  In  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  year  by  Numa,  had  thirty-one 
days  each,  the  rest  having  only  twenty- 
nine,  and  February  thirty ;  but  when  Caesar 
reformed  the  year,  and  made  other  months 
contain  thirty-one  days,  he  did  not  allot 
them  six  days  of  nones.  The  nones,  like 
the  calends  and  Ides,  were  reckoned  back- 
wards.  Nones,  one  of  the  eanonfeai  hmtrt 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  breviary,  anciently 
appointed  to  be  said  at  the  niiUh  hour  of 
the  twelve  Into  which  the  Romans  divided 
the  day,  corresponding,  at  the  equinoxes, 
with  our  three  o'clock.  It  may  be  recited, 
at  present,  at  almost  any  part  of  the  day. 

K0K-JT7'R0RS,  the  adherents  of  James 
II.,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  government  at  the  Revolution, 
when  James  abdicated  and  William  and 
Mary  were  placed  on  the  throne. 

KON-NATTRALS.  ITnder  thia  term,  an- 
cient physicians  comprehended  air,  meat 
and  drink,  sleep  ana  watching,  motion  and 
rest,  the  assiraiiated  substances  and  excre- 
tions, and  the  affections  of  the  mind;  or, 
in  other  words,  those  matters  which  do  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  body, 
but  at  the  same  time  are  necessary  to  its 
existence. 

NON-RESIST'ANCE.in  English  Oonstitn- 
tlonal  History,  unqualified  obedience  to 
every  command,  especially  of  the  sovereign, 
whether  he  orders  what  is  right  or  wrong. 

NON'SUIT,  in  Law,  the  renunciation  of  a 
suit  by  the  piaintilT.  It  is  either  adjuAged, 
on  account  of  some  neglect,  delay,  &c.,  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  suit,  or  it  Is  vahm- 
tary.  It  is  usual  to  call  on  the  plaintiff, 
when  he  Is  unable  to  make  out  a  case  to 
support  his  pleadings  for  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary evidence,  and  the  jury  are  about  to 
give  a  verdict,  to  ehoose  a  nonsuit.   He 


does  this  by  withdrawing,  neither  answer- 
ing by  himself  nor  another,  when,  pr» 
viously  to  the  delivery  of  the  verdict,  the 
crier  calls  the  plaintiff.  Except  in  certain 
cases,  a  nonsuit  does  not  prevent  the  bring- 
ing of  another  action,  for  the  same  eause. 
When  a  plaintiff  Is  nonsuited,  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  the  costs  of  his  adversary. 

NOON  {non:  Sax.),  midrday,  or  twelve 
o'clock,  called  apparent  as  shown  by  a  sun- 
dial, and  real  as  shown  by  a  dock. 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS,  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realia,  rrhieh  see. 

NORTH  POLE  (nord:  Oer.),  in  Astro- 
nomy, a  point  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
of  the  heavens,  ninety  degrees  every  way 
distant  from  the  equinoctial. — NoTtm- 
FOLB  Stab,  a  star  In  the  tall  of  Urea  minor, 
so  called  from  its  not  being  more  than  two 
degrees  and  a  half  distant  from  the  pole. 

NORTH'-WEST  PAS'SAGB.    The '  North 
Polar  Expeditions*  undertaken  by  the  en- 
terprising mariners  of  England,  after  the 
year  1496,  when  Cabot  penetrated  into  Hud- 
son's bay,  had  continued  to  increase  in  in- 
terest with  every  fresh   attempt,  till,  at 
length,  parliament  offered  a  premium  of    i 
20,0001.  to  the  flrst  navigator  who  should  ae-  > 
complish  the  north-west  passage,  and  soooE.    l 
to  the  flrst  vessel  which  should  reach  the  ;i 
north  pole  and  pass  It.    In  1810,  the  prince-    ' 
regent  offered  prizes  of  from  60002.    to    > 
15,0001.  to  those  vessels  which  should  ad-  . 
vance  to  certain  points  in  the  Arptle  seas ; 
the  British  government  having  the  year  bo- 
fore  fltted  out  two  expeditions  to  the  north 
pole.    C&ptain  Bucfaan,  commanding  the 
Trent  and  the  Dorothy,  was  instructed  to  at- 
tempt a  passage  between  Spltzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla,over  the  pole  into  the  Pacific, 
and  Captain  Ross,  commanding  the  Tsabella 
and  the  Alexander,  to  attempt  the  north- 
western passage  frr>m  Davis's  straits  and 
Baffin's  bay  into  the  Frozen   ocean,  and 
thence  into  the  Pacific.    Captain  Bnchan, 
however,  reached  only  80°  32*  north  of  Spits- 
bergen, where  he  remained  three  ireeks 
frozen  in :  while  the  chief  geographical  re- 
sult of  Captain  Ross's  expedition  waa  the 
more  accurate  determination  of  the  sltna- 
tion  of  Baffin's  bay ;  for,  although  he  sailed 
up  Lancaster  sound,  he  did  not   continue  ! 
his  progress  far  enough  to  discover  that  it  , 
was  open.   The  British  government,  there- 
fore, in  I8I9,  sent  out  Lieutenant  Parry,  who  1 
had  accompanied  Captain  Ross^on  a  second  I 
voyage  into  Baffin's  bay.    He  penetrated 
with   hi9   vessels,  the   Hecia  and   Griper, 
through   Lancaster  sound  Into   Barrow's 
strait,  in  which  he  examined  Prince  Re- 
gent's Inlet,  running  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, and  the  polar  sea ;  and  wintered  in  the 
harbour  of  an  uninhabited  Island,  'Wtiich  he 
called  MeMlle  island  (74°  ay  1at.>.    Ab  he 
had  passed  (Sept.  10)  110°  W.long.  of  Green 
wich,  he  was  entitled  to  the  first  prize  offer 
ed  by  parliament,   with  eleven  com  pan  Ion  s 
he  explored  Melville  island,  and    reached 
(June  6)  the  northern  coast  (75*  34'"  47"  lat. 
and  110°  38'  62^  long.).    Having  gone  as  far 
as  113046'  43"  long,  and  740  2r  50"  lat..  be  re- 
turned, in  consequence  ofthelromcnse  Heldj 
nf  Ice,  through  Davis's  straits  to  Britain. 
While  Parry  and  Ross  were  seeklxier  tor  a 
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&nd  different  momenta  with  different  M's : 
thus,  one  momcntam  by  M,  another  by  U', 
or  HI,  &C.  fik'm^I'  o/  operation  oontrlbate 
much  to  simplicity  and  the  aayinflr  of  time : 
thus  it  is  easier  to  write  a-^bsse,  than  a 
added  to  b  is  equal  to  c.  In  performing  an 
operation,  or  verifying  It,  we  proceed  far 
more  easily  with  symbols  than  we  could 
possibly  do  if  the  Tariona  processes  were 
described  by  words.  There  are  many  sym- 
l>oL8  used  to  indicate  processes ;  bat  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  common.  -¥  for  addi- 
tion ;  aa  a  +  bfU  plus  &,  or  a  to  be  added  to 
b.  —for  subtraction ;  as  e-d,  e  minus  d, 
or  d  CO  be  subtracted  from  e.  x  for  mnltl- 
plication;  as  k  *  y,  x  mdltlpUed  by  y  :— 
when  the  mnltipllcation  Is  supposed  to  be 
actually  performed,  the  sign  is  omitted: 
thus,  X  y  means  the  product  of  x  and  y. 
•^  for  division,  asm-f  »,  m  divided  by  n  :— 
w  ben  the  division  Is  supposed  to  be  actually 
performed,  the  quantities  may  be  put  down 

thus,  -.  St  for  equality ;  u  p  »  9,  p  Is  equal 

to  g.  Two  dots  Indicate  the  ratio  between 
two  quantities ;  as  a :  b,  a  Is  to  ft.  Eight 
dots  Indicate  proportion  ;  as  a  :  b  : :  e :  d, 
a  is  to  5  as  c  is  to  d.  V  is  the  radical  sign, 
as  i^a,  the  square  root  of  a,  written  also 

a^ ;  1^,  the  fourth  root  of  b,  written  also  lA, 

NOTB  (note,  a  mark:  lot),  in  Music,  a 
character  which  marks  the  pitch  and  the 
time  of  a  sound.  In  general,  under  note$  are 
comprehended  all  the  signs  or  characters 
used  in  music,  though  in  propriety  the 
word  only  implies  the  marks  which  denote 
the  degrees  of  gravity  and  acuteness  to  be 
given  to  each  sound.   rSee  Mnsia] 

NOTIOB  (notUia,  a  knowledge :  £at.),  In 
Law,  a  communication  given,  or  received, 
which  conveys  the  presumed  or  real  know- 
ledge required  to  affect  the  receiver  with 
legal  liabilities. 

NOUN  (nomen,  a  name :  Lot),  In  Gram- 
mar, a  word  that  denotes  any  object  of 
which  we  spea^  whether  it  be  animate. 
Inanimate,  or  iaeal;  as  num,  gatef  mind. 
Nouns  form  the  basis  of  all  language :  thus 
we  call  a  certain  instrument  a  aav  ;  the  act 
of  using  it  is  uMoiiig:  and  the  verb  Is  to 
»aw.  

NOVACULITB  {novaexHa^a.  razor:  Lat.\ 
in  Mineralogy,  the  Bone^  or  T^urkey  oil-stone, 
a  variety  of  argillaceous  slate.  It  owes  its 
power  of  whetting  or  sharpening  steel  In- 
struments to  the  fine  siliceous  particles  it 
contalua.  Various  other  stones  are  used, 
as  whetstones,  such  as  mica  slate,  freestone, 

NOY^L  (novOla :  ItdL  ;  from  nomUt  new : 
Lot.),  In  Literature,  a  fictitious  tale,  or 
Imaginary  history  of  real  life,  generally 
Intended  to  exhibit  the  operation  of  the 
passions,  foremost  among  which  is  love. 
The  novel  and  romance,  though  sometimes 
confounded,  appear  to  be  different.  The 
former  depicts  life  as  it  is  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  brings  together  Incidents, 
any  one  of  which  has  happened  or  may  very 
fairly  be  supposed  to  have  happened.  Ro- 
mances generally  relate  to  periods  long 
passed  by ;  their  incidents  are  often  im- 


IHVbable,  and  aometlmes  ImposeiUei  The 
supposed  adventures  of  ohtvairy  form  their 
favourite  theme ;  and  their  scenes  are  moat 
frequently  laid  in  ancient  castles  and  monaa- 
teries ;  they  do  not  even  reject  tbe  aid  of 
imaginary  beings,  and  of  enchantment. 
Some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works  hold  in 
manv  respects  an  intermediate  position : 
his  delineation  of  real,  though  past  man- 
ners, renders  them  novels ;  but  the  distant 
times  of  which  he  writes,  and  the  wonder- 
ful, though  perhiMiis  alwaya  absolutely  pos- 
sible, incidents  he  so  frequently  lntroduoes» 

bring  them  Into  the  class  of  romances. 

KovxL  (noviM,  new :  Lot.),  In  Civil  Law,  a 
term  used  for  the  constitutions  of  several 
emperors.  Those  of  Justinian  are  best 
known,  and  are  generally  understood  by 
the  term.  They  were  so  called,  either  from 
their  producing  a  great  alteration  In  the 
face  of  the  ancient  law,  or  because  tbey 
were  made  on  new  cases,  and,  after  the 
revlsal  of  the  ancient  code,  compiled  by 
order  of  that  emperor. 

NOVBM'BEB  {LoL,  from  novetn,  nine), 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  Julian  year, 
consisting  of  thirty  days.  It  is  the  first 
winter  month  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  the  first  summer  month  in  the  southern. 
Its  name  arose  from  its  being  the  ninth 
month  of  the  ancJent  Roman  calendar. 

NOVICE  (novUiug,  fresh :  LaL),  a  person 
not  yet  skilled  or  experienced  in  an  art  or 
profession  ;  among  the  Romans,  it  signi- 
fied a  recruit.  The  term  Is  applied  In  mo- 
nasteries to  a  religious  person,  in  his  or 
her  novitiate,  or  year  of  probation,  and 
who  has  not  yet  made  the  vows. 

NOVITIATE,  the  period  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  novices,  or  those  who  enter  a 
monastery,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
they  have  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
living  up  to  the  rule  to  which  they  are  to 
bind  themselves  by  vow.  The  novitiate  is 
generally  very  severe,  the  novice  generally 
having  to  perform  many  menial  ofllcea 
about  the  convent,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  his  most  trifiing  actions  to  the  master 
of  the  novices. 

NU'CLBUS  (a  kernel:  LaL),  anything 
round  which  matter  has  accumulated,  or 

to  which  It  is  attached. In  Astronomy. 

the  term  nucleus  is  used  for  the  body  of  a 

comet,  otherwise   called  ita  head. In 

ancient  Architecture,  nudnu  signified  the 
middle  layer  of  a  flooring,  which  constated 
of  a  strong  cement,  over  which  they  laid 
the  pavement. 

NT70B  OOMTACT  (nudum  paetum,  from 
nudtUt  naked:  LaL),  in  Law,  a  contract 
made  without  any  consideration,  and  there- 
fore not  valid ;  the  term  is  borrowed  from 

the  civil  law. Ndds  Mattxb,  a  bare 

allegation  of  something  done. 

NU'DITIES  (ntuUtos,  nakedness :  Xol.),  in 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  those  parts  of  the 
human  figure  which  are  not  covered  with 
drapery.  The  appearance  of  the  covering 
being  determined  by  the  form  of  the  body, 
it  Is  essential  to  the  painter,  as  well  aa  the 
sculptor,  to  study  the  naked  figure  with 
the  greatest  attention. 

NUO'QET  {niggot,  an  old  English  word, 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  ingot),  the  miner's 
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term  for  natoral  Inmiw  of  nearly  pure  gold. 
TbcT  ure  nsnaUy  found  In  superficial  ae- 
eumulatlons  of  grayeU  baying  ^een  there 
deposited  on  ttie  destruction  of  the  parent 
rock.  TiM  largest  nugget  httlierto  found 
weighed  1841b.  9oi.  edwts.,  and  received 
the  name  of  the  *  Welcome  Nugget.'  It 
was  diseoTered  in  1858,  at  a  depth  of  180 
feet  In  drift  matter  at  Ballarat,  Victoria, 
•nd  was  sold  for  10,5002.  It  was  melted 
tn  London.  Another,  found  at  the  same 
place,  was  named  the  '  Blanche  Barkly,' 
and  sold  for  OSOSi,  Beveral  others  have 
been  found  ranging  in  value  from  aoooL 
toflOOOL 

NU'IBANOB  CMHre*  to  injure:  Fr.\  in 
Ijaw,  annoyances  which  are  of  two  kinds* 
public  and  private.  A  puUic  it«i«atMM  af- 
fects the  king's  subjects  in  general.  A  prir' 
vats  nmiaanee  is  defined  to  be  'anything 
done  to  the  hurt  or  annoyance  of  the  iMids, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  of  anoth^.' 
The  remedy  for  public  nuisances  is  by  in- 
dictment or  presentment ;  for  private,  by 
action  of  trespass  on  the  case  for  damages ; 
and  the  party  annoyed  may  abate  the  nui- 
sance by  his  own  act,  entering  his  nelgh- 
boux's  land,  Ac,  if  necessaiy  for  the  purpose^ 
but  committing  no  riot. 

VUU'BEa.  iimmenu:  Xot),  in  Arithme- 
tic, an  assemblage  of  several  units  or  of 
several  things  of  the  same  kind.    Cardinal 
numbers  express  the  amount,  as  l,  t,  8, 4 
Ordinal  numbers  denote  the  order,  as  ist, 
2nd,  8rd,  Ac  J^iwn  numbers  are  those  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  wittiout 
a  fraction  being  produced,  as  8, 13,  Ac  Vnr 
even  numbers  are  such  as  leave  a  remainder 
after  being  divided  by  9,  as  6,  13,  Ac   A 
rotiofuU  number  Is  one  commensurable  with 
unity.    A  number  incommensurable  with 
unity  Is  termed  irrationai,  or  a  surd.    A 
square  number  is  the  productof  any  numlwr 
,  multiplied  by  itself,  as  4,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  multiplied  by  S.    A  euUe  numlier 
,  Is  the  product  of  a  square  number  by  its 
root:  such  is  37,  as  being  the  product  of 
the  squsre  number  t  by  its  root  8.   A  perfect 
number  Is  that  whose  aliquot  parts  added 
'  together  make  the  whole  number,  as  0, 38, 
'  A& :  the  aliquot  parts  of  0  being  8,  3,  and 
1«6 ;  and  those  of  38  being  1^  7, 4, 8,  ls>28, 
&e.   An  imperf»st  number  is  that  whose  ali- 
,  quot  parts  added  together  raakeeither  more 
I  or  less  than  the  whole  of  it.    Homofferual 
numbers  are  those  referred  to  the  same 
I  units, thosereferredtodiffercntuntts  being 
termed  hderogeiuaL    Almost  all  civilized 
nations  have  chosen  10  as  the  common  ra- 
tio of  their  numerical  systems^thatis,  have 
.  made  their  systems  of  numbers  decimal. 
I  This  was  not  a  matter  of  necessity ;  the 
only  thing  required  was  the  selection  for 
the  common  ratio  of  a  number  neither  too 
,  small  nor  too  large.  Too  small  a  ratio  would 
I  require  many  places  of  digits  to  express 
even  a  moderate  number,  and  too  large  a 
rAtlo  would  be  laborious  to  the  mind.    It  is 
'  unfortunate  that  our  systems  of  money, 
i  weights,  and   measures  not  only  do  not 
follow  the  decimal  system,  but  no  one  of 
I  them  has  even  a  common  ratio. 
I      NUM'BBBS,  the  title  of  the  fourth  book 
,  of  tbo  Pentateuch,  so  called  because  it  con- 


tains  an  account  of  the  numbering  of  the 
people.  It  comprehends  a  period  of  the 
Israelitish  history  of  about   thirty-eight 

years. Nukbiks,    in    Poetry,  Oratory, 

Music,  &c  are  certain  measures,  or  ca- 
dences, which  render  a  verse,  period,  cr 
song,  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Poetiealnumben 
consist  in  a  certain  harmony  in  the  order 
and  quantity  of  ayllables  constituting  feet. 
Bhetorieal  tutmbars  are  a  sort  of  simple 
harmony,  less  spparent  than  that  of  verse, 
but  such  as  is  perceived  and  affects  the 
mind  with  pleasure. 

KUTtfKRATi  LBTTERS,  the  Roman  capi- 
tal letters  which  stand  as  substitutes  for 
numerical  characters :  as  I  for  1,  X  for  10, 
L  for  so,  0  for  100,  Ac 

irUMBBATION  inwneraUo:  Lat.\  the 
art  of  reading  any  number  expressed  by 
characters;  it  ts  often  confounded  with 
notation,  which  is  the  art  of  expressing 
any  number  by  characters. 

WUSELLTOB.  (LaLt  from  numero;  I 
reckon),  in  Arithmetic,  the  quantity  in 
the  upper  line  of  a  fraction,  denoting  how 
many  of  the  equal  parts  into  which  one  or 
more  Integers  are  supposed  to  be  divided, 
are  taken.  Thus,  the  8  in  I  shows  that  the 
integer  having  been  divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  tliree  of  them  are  taken. 

KITHISMAT'ICS  {nuntinna,  a  coin :  Lot), 
or  NUMiaMATOL'OGT  inomUmOt  a  piece 
of  money;  and  logos,  a  description :  Gr.), 
the  science  which  has  foi'  its  object  the 
study  of  coins  snd  medals  of  all  nations,  as 
an  aid  to  history  and  a  means  of  rectifying 
dates  in  chronology.  The  earliest  coins  are 
PhoBnlcian,  and  were  struck  from  dies  un- 
reversed, so  that  the  Inscription  was  re- 
versed; but  those  struck  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  are  most  deserving  our 
attention.  The  parts  of  a  coin  or  medal 
are  the  oboerse,  or  face,  generally  containing 
the  bust.  Ac  of  the  sovereign  in  whose 
honour  It  was  struck,  or  some  emble- 
matic design ;  and  the  reverse,  containing 
various  figures,  Stc  The  words  round  the 
border  constitute  the  legend,  and  those  in 
the  middle  the  in»er4jatou ;  when  they  oc- 
cupy the  lower  extremity  of  the  piece,  and 
are  separated  firom  the  rest  by  a  horizontal 
line,  they  are  termed  the  exermiA.  Coins 
struck  in  this  country  before  uie  reign  of 
Charles  IC  had  their  devices  Impressed  by 
blows  of  the  hammer.  The  lettering  and 
milling  on  the  edges  of  coins  was  Invented 
to  meet  the  fradulent  practice  of  clipping 
and  filing.  The  study  of  coins  and  medals 
Is  Indispensable  to  archieology,  and  to  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts. 
They  indicate  the  names  of  provinces  and 
cities,  and  point  out  their  position ;  and 
they  afford  representations  of  many  cele- 
brated places.  They  fix  the  period  of  events, 
and  sometimes  detennlne  their  character; 
and  they  enable  us  to  trace  the  series  of 
kings.  They  also  give  us  the  attributes  and 
titles  of  different  divinities,  the  utensils 
and  ceremonies  of  their  worship,  and  the 
costume  of  the  priests.  In  flue,  they  afford 
information  regarding  many  things  con- 
nected with  usages,  civil,  military,  and 
religious :  while  they  enable  us  to  trace  the 
epochs  of  different  styles  of  art,  and  are 
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of  great  assistance  tn  our  pbilological  re- 
searches.  rSee  MVDAiA.] 

BDMIIULITB  {nummua,  money:  Lot.; 
and  Uthot.  a  stone  :  Gr.),  the  fossil  remains 
of  a  small  chambered  shell,  round  and  flat, 
like  a  coin.  It  was  Inhabited  by  an  animal 
of  rery  low  organization,  belonging  to  the 
group  of  Foraminl/era  rwhieb  see].  There 
Is  a  calcareous  formation  of  the  eocene 
epoch,  occurring  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  having  occasionally  a  width  of 
1800  miles,  with  a  thickness  of  some  thou- 
sands of  feetfWhlch  abounds  to  a  surprising 
extent  with  several  species  of  nummulUes. 
Tills  formation  is  found  In  the  Alps,  Py- 
renees, Carpathians,  and  Himalayas.  In 
the  last-mentioned  mountains  nummnlltes 
have  been  seen  at  a  height  of  16,600  feet. 
The  great  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built  of 
nummulltie  limestone. 

NUN'CIO(/ta].;  from  nttnHo,  I  Inform: 
LatX  an  envoy  sent  by  the  pope  on  foreign 
missions  which  concern  ecclesiastical  af- 
fSirs. 

mWCUPATIVB  WILL  {nvneupo,  I 
name :  Lat),ln  Law,  a  will  or  testamentary 
desire  expressed  verbally,  but  not  put  into 
writing.  It  depends  merely  on  oral  testi- 
mony for  proof,  though  afterwards  reduced 
to  writing.  Nuncupative  wills  are  not  now 
valid,  unless  they  regard  the  personal  es- 
tate of  soldiers  and  seamen,  or  were  exe- 
cuted before  January  1st,  1838.  Nuneupor 
five,  in  a  general  sense,  signlAes  that  exists 
only  verbally. 

VXJSn)lSX  (noiMM,  the  ninth ;  and  dies, 
a  day :  Lat.\  in  Antiquity,  days  set  apart  by 
the  Romans  for  the  country  people  to  ex- 
pose their  wares  and  commodities  fOr  sale, 
very  similar  to  our  market  or  fair  days. 
They  were  called  nundina,  because  they 
were  kept  every  ninth  day. 

NUN'NERT  (nonjM,  a  nun :  0«rX  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  religions  house 
for  nuns,  or  females  who  have  bound  them- 
selves by  vow  to  a  single  life. 

NUR'SERT  {nourriee,  a  nurse :  IV. ;  from 
mOrix:  LaL)t  in  Gardening,  a  piece  of  land 
set  apart  for  raising  and  proxngattng  all 
sorts  of  trees  and  plants,  to  supply  the 
garden  or  plantations. 

NUT,  in  Botany,  a  one-oelled  fruit  In 
which  the  pericarp  becomes  hard,  and 
bracts  stfrround  the  base.  The  immature 
ovary  contains  several  ovules,  but  there  is 
only  one  when  the  fruit  Is  mature.  The 
fruit  of  the  hazel  is  a  nut.  The  bracts  are 
united  into  a  cup  in  the  acorn.  The  terra 
glans  is  frequently  applied  to  the  nuts 
borne  by  the  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut  trees. 

NUTATION  (ntitatio.  a  nodding :  LaL\ 
In  Astronomy,  the  gyratory  movement  of 
the  earth's  axis,  which,  but  for  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  would  cause  the 
polo  of  the  equator  to  describe  a  small  el- 
lipse among  tbe  stars  in  about  10  years. 
Tbe  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  tbe  pro- 
tuberant mass  about  the  earth's  equator 
tends  to  draw  the  plane  of  the  latter  to- 
wards that  of  the  ecliptic— that  Is,  to  dimi- 
nish the  angle  between  them.  The  earth's 
rapid  rotation  on  Its  axis  prevents  the  in- 
clination of  the  two  planes  from  being  per- 
manently altered,  but  communicates  a  mo- 


tion to  the  plane  of  the  equator  of  such  a 
nature  that  its  pole  describes  acircleabout 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  though  with  a  velo- 
city amounting  to  only  50*1"  annually.  It 
would  therefore  take  25,868  years  to  de- 
scribe the  whole  circle.  A  similar  action 
of  the  moon  causes  the  pole  of  the  earth's 
equator  to  revolve  in  nearly  It  years,  in  a 
small  circle,  about  the  pole  of  the  moon's 
orblt,which  does  not  coincide  with  the  pole 
of  the  edlptie,  being  always  6°  IK  from  it. 
The  earth's  pole,  therefore,  has  a  double  mo- 
tion—a slow  one  round  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  a  more  rapid  one  round  the 
pole  of  the  moon's  orbit,which  itself  moves 
round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  on  account 
of  the  motion  of  its  own  line  of  nodes,  in 
about  19  years.  The  path,  therefore,  de- 
scribed by  the  pole  of  tbe  equator  round 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  not  simply  aa 
elliptic  curve,  but  a  gently  undulated  ring  : 
and  these  nndnlatlcAis  constitute  each  ot 
them  a  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  As  the 
sun,  at  different  positions  of  the  earth  in 
her  orbit,  on  account  of  her  different  dl»- 
tanoea  from  it,  has  a  different  effect  in 
altering  Uie  obliquity  of  the  eellptle,  there 
Is  a  semi-annual  variation,  depending  on 
the  sun  alone,  which  is  called  the  Mlar  nu- 
tation; the  combined  action  of  the  sun  and 
moon  is  termed  the  iuniraoktr  nutatioH. 

NUT'GALLS,  excrescences  on  the  leaf  of 
the  oak.  The  Aleppo  galls  are  imported  for 
the  use  of  dyers,  calico-printers,  &c  [See 
Cnrips.] 

NUT'HATOR,  the  Aitta  JnmqMM  of  orni- 
thologists, a  climbing  bird,  inhabiting 
woods  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  runs  along  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
upwards  and  downwards  with  the  same  ease, 
and  so  smoothly  that  its  motion  is  said 
more  to  resemble  that  of  a  mouse  than  that 
of  a  bird.  Its  popuhir  name  is  derived 
from  Its  habit  of  opening  nuts  to  get  at  the 
kernel,  by  means  of  repeated  blows  of  its 
bill,  the  nuts  being  first  placed  in  a  crevice 
in  a  tree. 

NUT'MEO,  the  nut  of  the  Mprtstiea  moc- 
ehata,  a  tree  growing  in  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago. The  fruit  is  of  the  kind  called  a 
drupe,  that  is,  a  pulpy  pericarp  wl  thorn 
valves,  containing  a  nut,  which  Is  enve- 
loped by  a  substance  called  mace.  Tbe 
nutmeg  tree  yields  three  crops  annually. 
Several  other  species  of  the  genus  yield 
aromatic  fruit  of  an  inferior  kind. 

NUTRITION  (nutrio,  I  nourish:  LaL\ 
In  the  animal  economy,  is  the  assimilation 
of  nntritive  matter  to  our  organs,  or  the 
repairing  of  the  continual  loss  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  undergo.  The 
motion  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  the 
friction  of  those  parts  with  each  other, 
and  especially  tbe  action  of  the  air,  would 
soon  entirely  destroy  tbe  body  if  the  loss 
were  not  repaired  by  a  proper  diet,  which 
being  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  after- 
wards converted  into  chyle,  mix  with  the 
blood,  and  are  distributed  through  the 
whole  body  for  Its  nutrition.  Wlien  the 
nutritive  matter  has  been  animalized,  or 
assimlhited  to  the  body  which  it  is  designed 
to  nourish,  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, circulation,  respiration,  and  secre- 
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tlon,  the  parts  which  It  supplies  retain  and 
Incorporate  it  with  their  own  substance. 
This  nutritive  identification  Is  variously 
effected  in  the  brain,  muscles,  bones,  Ac ; 
each  of  these  appropriates  to  Itself,  by  a  true 
secretion,  that  which  is  found  analogous  to 
its  nature,  and  rejecfs  the  heterogeneous 
particles.  Thus,  a  bone  is  a  secretory  organ 
that  attracts  to  itself  phosphate  of  lime. 
It  is  the  same  In  muscles  with  respect  to 
flbrln,  and  in  the  brain  with  albumen; 
each  part  Imbibes,  and  forms  Into  a  portion 
of  its  own  structure,  such  juices  as  are  of 
the  same  nature.  In  consequence  of  a  power, 
of  which  the  affinity  of  aggregation  of  the 
chemists  gives  us  an  Idea,  or  perhaps  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  model.  Bvery  living  body, 
without  exception,  seems  to  possess  a  fa- 
culty of  decomposing  the  substances  by 
means  of  which  it  is  supported,  and  of 
giving  rise  to  new  products.  The  ani- 
mal machine  is  therefore  continually  de- 
stroyed, and  at  one  period)  of  life  does 
not,  perhapsi  contain  any  of  those  par- 
ticles of  which  it  was  constituted  at 
another. 

NUX  TOM'IOA  (emetic  nut:  Lot.),  the 
seeds  of  an  Bast  Indian  tree,  the  Strychnot 
nux  vomica,  nat.  ord.  LoganiaeetB,  They 
yield  Stbtohhihb,  which  see. 

NTCTALO'PIA  (jiuktalopia :  Gr.%  a  ma- 
lady of  the  eyes,  commonly  called  night- 
blindness,  under  which  the  patient,  though 
able  to  see  by  day,  is  unable  to  distinguish 
objects  by  artificial  light,  or  in  the  twilight. 


It  Is  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  partial 
paralysis  of  the  retina. 

KYL'GHAU  (nyl  gau,  a  blue  bull :  Rind.), 
the  Portax  tragocameltu  of  zoologists,  an 
Indian  animal  belonging  to  the  antelope 
section  of  the  bovine  family.  Its  body, 
homs»  and  tail  are  not  unlike  those  of  a 
bull :  and  the  head,  neck,  and  legs  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  a  deer.  Its  colour,  in 
general,  Is  ash  or  grey.  Its  horns  are  about 
seven  Inches  long,  and  of  a  triangular  shape. 
The  female  is  much  smaller  than  the  male, 
more  resembles  the  deer,  and  has  no  horns. 
It  Is  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  antelope 
species.  Its  tenu>er  Is  vicious,  and  being 
both  powerful  and  resolute  it  is  not  often 
made  an  object  of  chase. 

NYMPH'A,  or  NTMPH  (numpha,  a 
nymph :  Gr.),  In  Entomology,  the  second 
state  of  an  Insect  passing  to  Its  perfect  form 
—another  name  for  the  pupa,  ehryaalia,  or 
awelia 

NTMPHJB'A  lOr.),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  ord.  Nymphteacea,  Including 
our  white  water  lily.  The  Victoria  regia 
belongs  to  the  same  order. 

NYMPHS  inumphai:  Gr.\  in  Heathen 
Mythology,  local  goddesses;  they  were 
termed  Nereids  when  belonging  to  the  sea. 
Naiads  when  attached  to  fountains.  Dryad* 
when  found  In  the  woods,  &c. 

NYSTAGKMUS  {nvuitagmo*,  from  nustazo, 
I  am  sleepy :  (Tr.),  In  Medicine,  a  twinkling 
of  the  eyes,  such  as  happens  when  a  person 
is  very  sleepy. 


O 


O,  the  fourth  vowel  and  the  fifteenth 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  is  pronounced  by 
projecting  the  lips,  and  forming  an  opening 
resembling  the  letter  Itself.  The  BngUsh 
language  represents  no  fewer  than  four 
sounds  by  the  character  o,  exemplified  In 
the  words,  no,  prove,  for,  not.  The  French 
Indicate  the  sound  o  (pronounced  as  In  no) 
by  various  signs.  The  use  of  o  is  next  in 
frequency  to  that  of  a.  It  Is  used  particu- 
larly to  express  admiration,  warning,  pity, 
imploring ;  and.  In  general,  as  Introductory 
to  language  expressive  of  great  emotion,  as 
01  or  oh  t  With  an  apostrophe  after  It,  O 
Is  a  prefix  In  some  Irish  proper  names,  and 
seems  to  have  had  originally  the  force  of 
the  French  de,  the  prefix  Mac  correspond- 
ing to  FUz  In  England.  It  stands  for  Old, 
as  O.  S.  {Old  Style),  Ac,  but  is  not  often  used 
as  an  abbreviation. 

OAK,  a  tree  ranking  among  the  most 
useful  of  temperate  climates.  More  than 
eighty  species  are  known ;  but  the  common 
European  oak  (Queretu  robur)  is  a  tree  of 
the  first  consequence,  on  account  of  the 
qualities  of  Its  wood.  It  nsually  attains  the 
lielght  of  from  60  to  100  feet,  with  a  trunk 
from  0'  to  12  feet,  or  more,  in  circumference ; 
but  It  sometimes  reaches  to  an  enormous 


size.  In  1810  an  oak  tree,  which  grew  about 
four  miles  from  Newport  In  Monmouth- 
shire, and  was  felled  for  the  use  of  the  roya 
navy,  contained  S4ie  cubic  feet  of  sound 
and  convertible  timber.  The  main  trunk 
was  nine  feet  and  a  half  In  diameter.  It 
was  purchased,  standing,for 4051., and,  when 
brought  to  market,  realised  nearly  6001.  But 
the  most  magnificent  oak  ever  produced  in 
Bngland  was  probably  that  dog  out  of  Hat- 
field bog ;  It  was  about  120  feet  In  length, 
twelve  In  diameter  at  the  base,  ten  In  the 
middle,  and  six  at  the  smaller  end  where 
broken  off;  the  butt  for  sixty  feet  squared 
seven  feet  of  timber,  and  four  Its  entire 
length.  From  the  solidity  and  durability 
of  its  wood,  the  oak  Is  employed  for  a  vast 
variety  of  purposes,  and  above  all  for  ship* 
building.  For  supporting  a  weight,  resist- 
ing a  strain,  and  not  splintering  with  a 
cannot-shot.  It  is  superior  to  every  other 
timber.  Before  the  Introduction  of  maho- 
gany, it  was  very  generally  used  for  furni- 
ture. The  oak  timber  Imported  from  the 
continent  and  from  America  is  very  inferior 
to  what  Is  grown  In  this  country.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  British  oak  which  are 
frequently  considered  distinct  species,  one 
having  stalked  fruit,  the  other  nnstalked 
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fruit,  snd  hence  named  Quarmu  pedmwuiata 
and  Quereus  $es9Uifiora.  There  wat  a  com- 
mon  opinion  that  tbe  latter  aflbrds  a  less 
Tslaable  timber  than  the  former,  but  this 
la  now  helierod  to  be  a  mistaken  notion, 
arising  from  omlttinff  to  notlee  the  locality 
where  the  seseile  flowered  oak  grew,  for  the 
timber  of  this  tree  Is  much  affected  by  the 
soil  In  wbidi  It  grows.  "Hie  growth  of  the 
eommon  oak,  In  general,  is  extremely  slow, 
but  It  shoald  be  eut  when  it  is  between  60 
and  70  years  old.  The  flowers  are  monie- 
cions,  that  is  the  stamens  are  in  one  flower, 
forming  a  sort  of  oatkin,  and  the  pistil  in 
another.  l%e  aeom  Is  thefmit  of  this  tree, 
and,  thongh  now  used  only  as  the  food  of 
swine.  In  ancient  times  it  formed  an  im- 
portant article  of  nntrlment  to  some  of  the 
northern  nations,  and,  among  others,  to  the 
mde  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
oak  Is  raised  from  the  acorn,  sown  either 
where  the  tree  Is  to  stand,  or  in  a  nnrsery 
wbenee  the  young  trees  are  transplanted. 
•——OaMMrk  Is  used  in  tanning.  In  medi- 
eine,  It  is  a  strong  astringent,  and  Is  there- 
fore applied  In  hasmonrhagee.  Both  the 
bark  and  the  leaves  are  employed  In  hot- 
beds; and  the  leares  are  now  reckoned  better 
for  this  pnrpose  than  the  bark. 

OAK'-GALLS,  protuberances  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  formed  and  inhabited  by 
tnseeta.  They  appear  In  April,  and  remain 
till  June  or  longer.  When  opened,  they 
are  foond  to  contain  one  Insect  only.  It 
might  appear  that  the  parent  fly,  when  she 
forms  a  gall  for  the  habitation  of  her  off- 
spring, places  It  In  an  Impregnable  fortress. 
This  Is  not  the  case ;  for  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  a  fly  which  produces  a  worm  of 
the  carnivorous  kind,  pierces  the  gall  and 
deposits  her  egg  within  It.  This  worm, 
when  hatched,  feeds  upon  the  proj«r  inha- 
bitant; and  finally,  after  devouring  It, 
passes  itself  Into  the  chrysalis  state,  and 
then,  in  the  form  of  Its  parent  fly,  makes 
Its  way  out  of  the  galL 

OAK'UM  iaeumbe,  oomblngb,  refuse: 
&w^),  old  ropes  untwisted,  and  pulled  out 
into  loose  hemp;  used  In  caulking  the 
seams,  tree-nails,  and  bends  of  a  ship,  to 
stop  or  prevent  leaks..  That  formed  from 
nutarred  ropes  Is  called  white  oakum. 

OAR,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one 
end  and  round  at  the  other,  used  to  propel 
a  boat  or  barge  on  the  water.  The  flat  part 
Is  called  the  Nods  ;  and  the  round  end  the 
loom,  which  terminates  In  the  handle.  The 
fulcrum  is  the  hole  In  the  gunwale  called 
the  rowloek,  or  the  space  between  the  pins 
called  ihei^v^Ms.  To  UxU  tA«  oart  is  to  lay 
them  in  after  rowing.  To  feather  tt«  oar  Is 
to  hold  the  blade  borUontally,  so  as  not  to 
catch  wind.  To  lie  0%  the  oart  Is  to  suspend 
rowing  for  a  short  time ;  this  Is  done  also 
as  a  salute  to  persons  of  distinction  when 
passing.  To  $h*p  the  oara  is  to  fix  them  In 
the  rowlocks ;  and  to  unship  the  oare  is  to 
throw  them  out  of  the  rowlocks. 

O'ABIS  Umah:  Oopt;  Wih:  ^ra&J,a  ferw 
tile  spot,  situated  In  the  midst  of  the  unin- 
habitable deserts  of  northern  Africa ;  the 
name  Is  also  applied  to  a  duster  of  verdant 
spots.  In  the  desert  of  Sahaja  there  are 
several  oases,  which  serve  as  halting-places 
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for  the  cararasa.  They  are  described  as 
spots  of  exceeding  beauty,  but  something 
Is  due  to  the  striking  contrast  with  the  de- 
serts around  them :  their  fertility  arises  1 
from  springs  of  water.  The  Romans  used 
them  occasionally  as  places  of  banishment, 
on  account  of  their  being,  thongh  agree- 
able, as  it  were  ont  of  the  world,  and  its 
being  veiy  difllcult  to  escape  from  them. 
Some  noble  remains  are  found  In  the  larger 
oases :  thus  the  temple  C/f  Jupiter  Ammon, 
at  Siwah. 

OAT,  the  Avata  aaHva,  a  plant  of  the  nat. 
ord.  Oramtnaeea.   When  the  seed  or  grain 
only  is  meant,  the  word  Is  commonly  used 
In  the  plural,  oaie.    Oatmeal  forms  a  consi- 
derable article  of  food  for  mun  In  some 
countries ;  and  oats  are  everywhere  excel- 
lent food  for  horses  and  cattle.    The  oat 
Is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal  grasses, 
growing  luxuriantly  In  cold  northern  cli- 
mates,  and  In  mountidnons  districts,  where 
neither  wheat  nor  barley  can  be  advanta- 
geonsly  cultivated.   In  Scotland,  It  has  Ion g 
formed  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 
people :  and  great  quantities  are  sown  In 
Ireland.   Bruce  has  described  a  wild  speeles  ' 
which  he  met  with  at  AroossI,  a  small  ter-  ; 
ritory  on  the  Nile.    'Wild  oats,'  says  this  ' 
traveller, '  grow  up  here,  spontaneously,  to  I 
a  prodigious  height  and  site,  capable  often 
of  concealing  both  the  horse  and  his  rider, 
and  some  of  the  stalks  being  little  less  than 
an  Inch  In  circumference.   They  have,  when 
ripe,  the  appearance  of  small  canes.'  Several 
kinds  of  oats  are  cultivated :  the  potato  oat  • 
has  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  in  ' 
this  country.   The  produce  of  oats  varies 
greatly :  not  more  than  90  bushels  an  aero 
are  obtained  from  Inferior  ground ;  while  eo, 
70,  and  even  80^  have  been  produced  from  , 
good  ground.  1 

OATH  {atht  8ax.\  a  solemn  afflrraatioB  I 
made  In  the  presence  of  a  magistrate  or  ! 
other  person  rendered  competent  by  the 
law  to  administer  It,  in  which  the  person 
sworn  calls  upon  tAe  Almighty  to  witness 
that  his  testlmmiy  is  tme :  invoking  taU 
vengeance,  and  renouncing  his  farour,  if 
what  is  said  be  false,  or  what  is  promised 
be  not  performed.   A  witness  snrenring 
falsely  ia  snliject  to  the  penalties  of  perjury. 
By  statute,  all  who  hold  ofllces  of  any  kind 
under  the  government,  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  ecclesiastloal  peraons, 
members  of  colleges,  schoolmasters,  ser- 
jeantfr«Maw,  barristers,  ftcw,  are  required 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  Stc    The 
Quakers  and  Moravians— Influenced  by  the 
sense  which  they  attadi  to  that  text  of 
Scripture  In  St.  Matthew  (r.  84)  which  says, 
'  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  St.  James's  words 
(V.  13)— refuse  to  swear  upon  any  oeesalon. 
even  at  the  requisition  of  a  magistrate,  sad 
la  a  court  of  justice,  and  they  hare  been 
relieved  from  being  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  l^islatura    Persons  who  cannot  take 
an  osth  are  declared  by  the  exlsfttng  law 
to  be  Incapable  of  being  witnesses ;  such 
are  those  who  will  not  declare  their  belief 
in  Qod,  and  In  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  or  who  do  not  bellsfre  tbat 
perjury  wlU  be  punished  by  the  Deity ;  also 
those  who  are  Incapable  of  oomprehending 
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the  nature  of  an  oath.  Deelaratfons  have 
been  aabstitated  for  oaths.  In  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  cases ;  especially  those  relating  to 
the  castoms.  excise,  and  post-offlce.  Oaths 
to  perform  illegal  acta  do  not  bind ;  nor  do 
they  excuse  the  performance  of  snch  acts. 
The  Jews  are  sworn  with  their  hats  on. 

OBADI'AH,  or  Pbophkot  of  Obadiah, 
a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  Is  contained  in  one  single  chapter, 
and  is  partly  an  inyective  against  the  omelty 
of  the  Edomltes,  and  partly  a  prediction  of 
the  deUverance  of  Israel,  and  of  the  Tictory 
and  triumph  of  the  whole  church  orer  her 
enemies. 

OBCOA'DATB  (06,  down ;  and  eoft  a  heart : 
LaL\  in  Botany,  shaped  like  a  heart,  with 
the  apex  downwards. 

CB&AH,  a  species  of  witchcraft  prac- 
tised among  the  negroes,  Che  apprehension 
of  which  operating  upon  their  superstitious 
fears.  Is  frequently  attended  with  disease 
and  death. 

OB'ELISK  (obeliffcos  .*  a  dim.  of  oMos,  any 
pointed  instrument :  Or.\  In  Architecture, 
a  high  quadrangular  pillar,  diminishing  as 
itasoends.  and  terminating,  not  in  a  flat  sur* 
face,  but  in  a  small  pyramid.  Obelisks  are 
of  Egyptian  origin,  and,  according  to  Hero* 
dotus,  were  first  erected  in  honour  of  the 
sun.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  one  of 
their  uses  was  to  find  the  meridian  altitudes 
of  the  sun  at  difl«ent  times  of  the  year, 
serving  instead  of  very  large  gnomons; 
but  this  opinion  Is  now  exploded,  thoneii 
it  has  been  stated  that  Augustus  erected 
one  at  Rome,  In  the  Campus  Martins,  which 
marked  the  hours  on  a  horizontal  dial  drawn 
on  the  pavement  Diodoms  mentions  two 
obelisks  of  Sesostris,  placed  before  a  Tbe- 
ban  temple,  which  were  lao  cubits  high ; 
and  Herodotus,  two  others,  100  cubits  high, 
one  of  which  was  erected  before  a  temple  at 
Bais,  and  the  other  before  the  temple  of  the 
sun  at  HeliopoliSb  In  the  plenitude  of  their 
power  the  Romans  removed  many  of  these 
relics,  of  times  then  ancient,  from  their 
original  situations  into  Italy,  and  re-erected 
them  Uiere.  One  of  these  obelisks,  now 
standing  at  Rome— that  of  St.  John  of  Late- 
ran— is  106  feet  in  height  without  the  pe- 
destal, and  weighs  440  tons.  The  obelisk 
next  in  siase  was,  on  being  brought  from 
Egypt,  placed  in  the  Yatican  circus  by  Oali* 
grula ;  but  it  now  stands  In  the  piassa  of  St. 
Peter's,  and.  Including  the  pedestal,  is  133 
feet  in  height.  The  obelisk  of  Luxor,  now 
at  Paris,  Is  76  feet  high.  Cleopatra's  Needle, 
an  obelisk  given  to  the  British  nation,  but 
still  lying  in  Egypt,  is  83  feet  long.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  must  have  had  an  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  of  mechanics,  to  have 
been  able  to  bring  these  and  similar  masses 
from  the  quarries,  and  elevate  them  to  their 
respective  positions ;  even  in  modem  times, 
to  do  this  is  considered  a  wonderful  feat  of 

engineering. In  Printing,  an  obelisk  (t)  is 

used  as  a  reference  to  a  note  in  the  margin 
or  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

OBE'SITT  (obesiM,  fat :  £at},  a  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  fat,  wm^h  often 
amounts  to  a  disease.  There  hate  been 
some  venr  remarkable  examples  of  obeeitjr. 
The  celebrated  Daniel  Lambert,  who  died 


at  40  years  of  age,  weighed,  a  little  before 
his  death,  7S8  lbs.  And  there  is,  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions,'  an  account  of 
a  girl,  only  4  years  old,  who  weighed  250 
lbs. 

O'BIT  (cbthu,  death  :  LaL\  In  the  Roman 
Oatbolie  church,  a  funeral  solemnity,  or 
offlce  for  the  dead.  In  religious  houses 
there  is  a  register,  in  which  are  entered  the 
obiia  of  their  founders  and  benefactors, 
which  is  thence  termed  the  obituary. 

OBTTER  DICTUM  (spoken  by  the  way: 
LaL)t  amongst  lawyers,  an  opinion  of  a 
judge  not  material  to  the  point  at  issue. 

OB'JBCT-GLASS,  in  Optics,  the  glass  of 
a  telescope  or  microscope  next  the  object. 
Its  purpose  is  to  form  a  picture  which  may 
be  magnlfled  by  the  eye-glass. 

OBJECrT'IVB  CASE  (o^ecfiw,  an  object : 
Lot,),  in  English  and  other  grammars,  a 
term  used  for  the  aeeusative  case.  The  ob- 
jective case  is  that  of  the  noun  to  which 
the  action  refers.  Thus,  in  *  I  reminded  the 
master,*  master  is  in  the  accusative  or  objec- 
tive case.— OBJBOTrvB  Linb,  in  Perspec- 
tive, the  line  of  an  object,  drawn  on  the 
geometrical  plane,  the  representation  of 
which  is  sought  for  In  the  draft  or  picture. 

OBjacTim  Plass,  any  plane  situated 

in  the  horizontal  plane,  the  perspective  re- 
presentation of  which  is  required. 

OBOiATB  ioblatus,  oifered :  LaL),  In  Ec- 
clesiastical Antiquities,  a  person  who,  en- 
tering the  monastic  state,  gave  all  his  goods 
to  the  community.  Also,  one  dedicated 
from  early  life  by  his  parents  to  a  religious 
order ;  or,  a  layman  residing  In  a  religious 
community,  to  which  he  had  assigned  his 
property,  either  for  ever,  or  during  his  re- 
sidence. Such  persons  were  lay-brothers, 
and  the  form  of  their  admission  was  putting 
the  bell-ropes  of  the  church  round  their 
necks,  as  a  kind  of  dedication  to  its  servica 
They  wore  a  religions  habit  different  from 
that  of  the  monks.  A  layman  who  had 
made  over  to  a  community  not  only  his 
property,  but  his  person  as  a  bondsman, 
was  termed  an  obUits.  Also,  In  France,  an 
invalided  soldier,  recommended  to  a  monas- 
tery fbr  maintenance  by  the  king,  who  had 
the  privilege  of  naming  several  for  that 
purpose. — Oblatb  (pbUttM.  flattened : 
Xot),  in  Geometry,  an  epithet  for  any  flgure 
that  is  flattened  or  shortened ;  as  an  oblate 
spheroidt  such  as  our  globe,  which  has  Its 
axis  shorter  than  its  middle  diameter. 

OBLATION  (oblaUo,  an  offering :  Lot),  a 
sacrifice  or  offering  made  to  God.  In  the 
canon  law,  oblations  are  defined  to  be  any- 
thing offered  by  godly  Christians  to  God 
and  the  church,  whether  moveables  or  im- 
moveables. Till  the4th  century,  the  church 
had  no  fixed  revenues,  the  clergy  wholly 
subsisting  on  voluntary  oblations. 

OBLIGATION  {pbHffoHOt  a  being  bound : 
Lai.).  In  a  Legal  sense,  obHganon  signi- 
fies a  bond. 

OBLIGATO  (bound :  Ttal.\  In  Music,  a 
term  used  with  regard  to  those  voices  or 
instruments  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
just  performance  of  a  piece. 

OBLI'QUB  (pbK^mu,  slanting :  Lot.),  de- 
viating from  a  perpendicular  line  or  direc- 
tion :  as  an  oblique  angle,  Ac,  that  which  is 
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not  a  right  one. Obliqub  Pumxs,  In 

DiAlling,  are  those  which  decline  from  the 

zenith,  or  Incline  towards  the  horizon. 

Obliqub  Asobmsioh  and  Dkscxksiov,  In 
Astronomy,  those  points  of  the  equinoctial 
which  rise  and  set  with  the  sun,  or  any 
other  point  of  the  heavens  in  an  oblique 

sphere. Obuqub  SAmvo,  Iswhon  a  ship 

sails  upon  some  rhomb  between  the  four 
cardinal  points,  making  an  oblique  angle 
with  the  meridian. 

OBLIQ'UITT  {obliquUaa :  Lot),  deviation 
from  a  right  line;  a  direction  which  Is 
neither  parallel  nor  perpendicular:  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  ecliptic,  which  devi- 
ates from  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator, 
130  27'  36*S2". 

O'BOB.   [See  HATTTBoy.] 

OB'OLUS  iobolot :  Or.)t  a  small  Grecian 
illrer  coin,  worth  rather  more  than  three- 
halfpence.  It  was  this  coin  which  was 
placed  In  the  mouth  of  the  dead,  to  pay 

Charon  for  their  passage  over  the  Styx. 

OooLUS,  as  a  weight,  the  sixth  part  of  a 
drachma. 

OBO'VATE  (qb,  down ;  and  ooctfus,  shaped 
like  an  egg :  Or.\  in  Botany,  obtwrMty  ovate, 
or  ovate  Inverted,  a  term  for  a  leaf  the 
narrow  end  of  which  is  downwards. 

OBSECRATIO  (Lot.),  In  Roman  Anti- 
quity, a  solemn  ceremony  performed  by  the 
chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  to  avert  any  Im- 
pending calamity.  It  consisted  of  prayers 
olfered  up  to  those  gods  whom  they  sup- 
posed to  be  enraged.  Bo  exact  were  they 
in  observing  the  prescribed  form  on  these 
occasions,  that  a  person  was  appointed  to 
read  it  over  to  him  who  was  to  pronounce 
It ;  and  the  most  trifling  omission  was  held 
sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  solemnity. 

OBSECRATION  (last).  In  Rhetoric,  a 
figure  in  which  the  orator  implores  the  as- 
sistance of  Ood  or  man. 

OBSERVATORY  (observaHOt  a  watching : 
Lot.),  a  building  fitted  up  with  astronomical, 
magnetlcal,  or  meteorological  instruments, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  observations. 
We  find  astronomical  observatortea  men- 
tioned at  a  very  early  period ;  some  of  them 
existed  In  Chaldiea,  ancient  Persia,  India, 
and  China.  The  most  celebrated  modem 
ones  are  those  at  Greenwich,  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, St.  Petersburg,  Munich,  Palermo,  and 
Cambridge,  U.&;  and  the  accuracy  of 
their  Instruments  is  such,  that  the  astro- 
nomers who  use  them  are  enabled  to  cal- 
culate to  the  8800th  part  of  a  minute  of 
time,  and  the  aiO,OOOth  part  of  a  degree. 
The  first  regular  observatory  erected  in  Eu- 
rope was  that  of  Tycho  Bralie,  In  1670.  The 
Greenwich  observatory  was  built  in  167S, 
by  order  of  Charles  IL  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
Jonas  Moore  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren; 
tne  former  being  surveyor-general  of  the 
ordinance.  The  duty  of  making  observa- 
tions was  first  committed  to  John  Flam- 
steed,  a  man  who,  as  Halley  expresses  It, 
seemed  born  for  the  employment.  In  the 
year  1690,  having  provided  himself  with  a 
mural  arch,  of  seven  feet  diameter,  well 
fixed  In  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  he  began 
t-u  verify  his  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  which 
hitherto  hud  depended  altogether  on  the 
dlstanoes  measured  with  the  sextant^  after 


a  new  and  very  dUterent  manner,  vis.  by 
taking  the  meridional  altitudes,  and  the 
moments  of  culmination,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  right  ascension  and  declination.    In 
the  space  of  upwards  of  forty  years  this 
astronomer  collected  an  immense  number 
of  observations,  which  may  be  consulted  in 
his    'Historla  Ooelestis    Britannica,'  pub- 
lished in  1735 ;  the  principal  part  of  which 
is  the  British  catalogue  of  fixed  stars.  This 
observatory  is  situated  on   the  hlghe«t 
eminence  of  Greenwich  park,  about  190  feet 
above  tow-water  mark.   The  observations 
made  here  not  only  possess  unrivalled  ac- 
curacy, but  have  been  the  foundation  of 
the  most  Important  work  on  practical  as- 
tronomy ever  published,  vis.  the  Kautlcal 
Almanack,  which  Maskelyne  commenced  in 
1707.    There  are  many  other  observatories 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  both  public  and 
private.   The  instruments  essentially  ne 
cessary  for  an  observatory  are  a  tranait  in- 
etrument,  and  tidenai  docks,  for  observing 
right  ascensions;  a  eirels,  for  observing 
polar  distances ;  a  barometer  and  thermome- 
ier,  for  observing  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  the  corrections  for  refraction 
may  be  made  with  accuracy.    For  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  moon  still  nearer  to 
her  conjBoctions  with  the  sun,  an  oMtvide 
and  OMimuiK  instnuMidt  of  extraordlMury 
steadiness,  was  erected  in  the  observatory 
at  Greenwich,  In  1847.— The  places  where 
meteorological  and  magnetic  observations 
are  carried  on  are  also  styled  observatories. 
The  Observatory  of  Kew,  established  and 
still  supported  by.  the  British  Association,  is 
devoted  to  both  these  purposea 

OBSIDIAN,  in  Mineralogy,  a  ghiasy  lava, 
of  various  colours,  but  usually  black,  and 
nearly  opaque.  It  consista  of  silica  and 
alumina,  with  a  little  potash  and  oxide  of 
Iron.  Pliny  says  it  received  Ita  name  from 
Obsidius,  who  first  found  it  In  Ethiopia. 

OBSIiyiONAL  COINS  (from  obgtdeo,  I 
besiege :  Xot.),  in  Numismatics,  coins  of  var 
rious  base  metals,  and  of  different  abapes, 
struck  in  besieged  places,  as  a  substitute 
for  current  money.  The  oldest  known  are 
those  struck  at  the  siege  of  Pavia,  under 
Francis  I. 

OBSIDIONA'LIS  OORO'NA  (a  aieeo 
crown,  from  same  (i«rio.),acrown  or  garland 
made  of  grass  or  herbs  found  on  the  spot, 
and  given  by  the  Romans  to  such  generals 
as  had  delivered  a  Roman  army  or  fortress 
besieged  by  the  enemy. 

OBTURATORS  {qbttarot  I  Stop  up :  XoL), 
in  Anatomy,  muscles  which  fill  up  openings 
in  the  bones. 

OCCIDENTAL  {peddaOaHe,  westerly; 
LaL\  «Mstem,  In  the  direction  of  where  tbe 
sun  sets ;  opposite  to  orisntaJ,  or  sosCens. 
the  direction  In  which  the  sun  rises.— ~- 
OooiDBNTAL,  in  (Sermau  Sculpture,  a  temz 
applied  to  those  precious  stones  which  are 
of  an  Inferior  kind. 

OCCIPUT  (Lot.),  In  Anatomy,  the  hinder 

part  of  the  head. OccipiHa  oa,  calle«l  also 

OS  memorieB,  and  o«  nervorum,  that  bone 
which  forms  the  posterior  and  inferior  part 
of  the  skull.  It  Is  of  an  Irregular  figure, 
convex  on  the  ontalde,  and  concave  inter- 
nally ;  and  Is  thicker  and  stronjirer  than  any 
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Other  of  the  bones  of  the  bead,  except  the 
petrons  parts  of  the  oata  temporum. 

OOCULTATION  {oecultatlo,  a  hiding: 
LaL),  In  Astronomy,  the  obscuration  of  any 
star  or  planet  by  toe  Interposition  of  any 
other  body,  as  the  moon.  &c.  Like  a  solar 
eclipse,  an  occnltatlon  is  confined  to  only 
a  portion  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  for  the 
moon  Is  not  between  the  star  and  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  As  the  motion  of  the  moon 
in  her  orbit  Is  from  Wf^t  to  east,  the  first 
contact  or  immertUm  mnst  occur  on  her 
eastern  limb;  and  the  emersion,  or  reap- 
pearance, on  her  western.  By  analogy,  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  Is  an  occnltatlon  of 
that  luminary. 

OOOULT'  SOI'EKCBS  (peeuUue,  concealed : 
Lot),  a  term  applied  to  the  imaginary  sci- 
enccs  of  former  times- alchemy,  astrology, 
but,  ab«  re  all.  magic. 

(yOBAN  idkeanoe :  Gr.\  the  name  given 
to  that  great  mass  of  salt  water  which  sur- 
rounds the  land,  covering  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  globe.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  disparity  between  the  extent  of  the  ocean 
in  the  two  hemispheres,  there  being  an  ex- 
cess of  land  In  the  northern  hemisphere 
over  that  of  the  southern  in  the  ratio  of  11 
to  4.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  line  of  the 
equator  lies  upon  sea  for  five-sixths  of  its 
length.  The  ocean,  though  really  con- 
tinuous, is,  for  convenience  of  description, 
divided  by  geographers  into  five  por- 
tions :— 1.  The  Pacific  ocean,  which  separ- 
ates Asia  from  America,  and  is  the  largest 
of  all— being  of  greater  extent  than  the 
whole  of  the  dry  land ;  2.  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  having  Europe  and  Africa  on  its 
eastern  shore,  and  America  on  its  western ; 
8.  the  Indian  ocean,  which  washes  the 
south  of  Asia  and  the  south-eastern  coast 
of  Africa ;  4.  the  Arctic  ocean,  which  sur- 
rounds the  nortri  pole ;  and  6.-  the  An- 
tarctic ocean,  which  surrounds  the  south 
pole.  Other  smaller  parts  of  this  great 
connected  body  of  water  are  termed  $eas. 
The  bed  of  the  ocean  presents  the  same  ir- 
regularities of  aspect  as  the  surface  of  the 
land.  It  is  diversified  by  rocks,  mountains, 
plains,  and  deep  valleys.  The  greatest 
depth  that  has  ever  been  sounded  is  86,000 
feet,  and  this  was  in  the  North  Atlantic 
immediately  to  the  southward  of  the  Great 
Bank  of  Newfoundland.  Laplace  calculated 
the  mean  depth  of  the  great  oceans  to  be  at 
least  21,000  feet.  The  level  of  the  ocean. 
Independently  of  the  changes  produced  by 
the  tides,  is  not  everywhere  the  same— that 
is,  it  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  same  sphe- 
roid ;  but  the  difference  is  not  so  great.  In 
some  cases,  as  has  been  supposed.  Gulfs 
and  inland  seas  are  affected  according  to 
their  position  with  regard  to  prevailing 
winds.  The  level  of  the  Red  sea  was  found 
to  be  82}  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  Is  supposed  to  be  lower 
than  the  ocean.  The  waters  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  are  believed  to  be  about  two  feet 
higher  than  those  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
Baltic  and  BbM:k  seas  are  lower  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  smaller 
supply  from  the  rivers  and  the  greater  eva- 
poration. The  temperature  \)f  the  ocean 
iv&ter  belBg  a  bad  conductor  of  heat)  is 


much  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  land ; 
at  a  certain  depth  it  probably  remains  al- 
ways the  same.  Its  usual  tint  is  a  bluish 
green,  but  in  certain  localities  its  colour 
varies  from  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
difference  being  considered  due  to  animal- 
cules, to  marine  vegetables,  to  the  colour 
of  the  soil,  and  very  often  to  that  of  the 
sky.  The  ocean  holds  in  solution  a  number 
of  saline  matters,  the  most  abundant  being 
common  salt,  which  constitutes  very  gene- 
rally two-thirds  of  the  whole.  The  saltness 
of  the  ocean  is  very  uniform,  but  it  dimi- 
nishes near  large  masses  of  ice ;  and  the 
southern  ocean  contains  rather  more  salt 
than  the  northern.  The  mean  spec  grav. 
ot  sea-water  near  the  equator  'is  1*02777. 
[See  TiDM,  Sba,  Ac.] 

OCHLOC'BACY  (ocAIos,  a  mob ;  and  kra- 
teot  I  govern :  Or.\  a  form  of  government 
in  which  the  multitude  or  common  people 
rule. 

O'CHRB  ioehfxt :  Or.\  a  genus  of  earths 
slightly  coherent,  composed  of  fine,  smooth, 
soft,  argillaceous  particles.  It  Is  of  various 
colours,  always  due  to  oxide  of  iron,  which 
is  sometimes  so  considerable  in  quantity 
that  the  ochre  may  be  reckoned  an  ore  of 
that  metal :  thus  in  certain  kinds  of  tho 
native  red  oehre,  called  in  England  reddle 
and  red  chalk. 

(yCHRO,  the  seeds  of  the  Abelmoeehue 
eactUentue,  a  malvaceous  plant  cultivated  in 
warm  climates.  They  are  mucilaginoua  and 
form  an  ingredient  in  soups. 

OCTAGON  (pkto,  eight ;  and  giyniOf  an 
angle ;  Or.),  in  Geometry,  a  figure  of  eight 
sides  and  eight  angles.  When  all  the  sides 
and  angles  are  equal,  it  Is  called  a  regular 

octagon. In  Fortification,  a  place  with 

eight  bastions. 

0(7rANa)BIA  (oka,  eight;  and  anir,  a 
male :  Or.),  the  eighth  class  of  the  Linnsean 
system  of  plants,  comprehending  those 
which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with 
eight  stamens. 

OCTANT  (octane,  an  eighth  part  or  half 
quadrant :  LaL),  an  Instrument  for  measur- 
ing angles;  which,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  rays  are  reflected,  are  double 
those  indicated  by  the  arc ;  and  hence  it 

answers  the  purpose  of  a  quadrant Oo- 

TAST,  in  Astronomy,  an  aspect  of  two  pla- 
nets when  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
45  degrees,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle. 

OCTAVE  (oetavue,  the  eighth :  Lot.),  in 
Music,  the  eighth  interval  in  a  scale,  which, 
as  It  affords  a  sound  agreeing  very  closely 
with  the  first,  is  denoted  by  the  same  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  The  most  simple  i^ercep- 
tlon  that  we  can  have  of  two  sounds  is  that 
of  unisons ;  the  vibrations  beginning  and 
ending  together.  The  next  to  this  is  the 
octave,  where  the  more  acute  sound  makes 
precisely  two  vibrations,  while  the  deeper 
makes  one ;  consequently,  the  vibrations  of 
the  two  meet  at  every  vibration  of  the  more 
grave.  Hence  unison  and  octaves  pass 
almost  for  the  same  concord ;  hence  also 
the  proportions  of  the  two  sounds  that 
form  the  octave  are,  In  numbers  or  in  lines, 
as  1 :  2,  so  that  two  cords  or  strings  of  the 
same  material,  thickness,  and  tension,  one 
ot  which  is  double  the  length  of  the  other, 
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prodnee  the  octares.  The  namber  of  apper 
and  lower  oetares,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  Beveral  octaves  of  the  acale  are  to  be 
chiefly  disthieruiBbed,  Is  not  absolutely  de- 
termined, on  account  of  the  continual^  in- 
creasing compass  of  instrnments. Oo- 

TAYB,  in  the  Roman  Oathollc  chnrch,  a  fes- 
tival day  and  the  seven  days  immediately 
following  It ;  the  last  or  eighth  day  being 
termed  Ote  octave,  or  octave  dajf.  The  clr- 
cnmelsion  is  the  octave  of  Christmas-day. 
A  festival  is  supposed,  in  that  chnrch,  to 
last  daring  its  octave,  and  therefore  the 
office  and  mass  on  every  day  daring  the  oc- 
tave are  invariably  those  of  the  festival,  un- 
less a  greater  feast  interferes,  by  occurring 
within  the  octave.  In  the  Roman  Oathollc 
church,  all  great  holidays  have  octaves. 

OCTATO  (same  deriv.),  in  Printing,  the 
form  of  a  page  which  is  made  by  folding  a 
sheet  into  eight  leaves,  or  sixteen  pages. 
It  is  often  written  8vo. 

OOTO'BEB  (Xcrf.,  from  oc(o,  eight),  the 
tenth  month  of  the  Julian  year,  consisting 
of  tbirty-one  days ;  it  obtai)ied  the  name  of 
October  from  its  being  the  eighth  month 
in  the  calendar  of  Romulus. 

OOTOHE'DRON  (pkto,  eight;  and  hedra, 
a  base :  €hr.),  in  Geometry,  one  of  the  five 
regular  or  Platonic  bodies;  consisting  of 
eight  equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 

OOTOPElVALOnS  (pktd,  eight;  and  pfta- 
loUt  a  leaf:  GrX  in  Botany,  having  eight 
petals  or  flower -leaves. 

OOTOPUS  (oXcM, eight ;  pons,  afoot :  Chr.), 
a  genus  of  cuttle-flshes,  Including  the 
pouipe  of  our  coasts  and  the  polypus  of  an- 
cient writers.  When  alarmed  they  vary 
their  colours  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  over  which  they  pass,  in  order  to 
escape  .detection,  and  with  the  same  object 
they  ^ect  a  quantity  of  ink  which  dis- 
colours the  water. 

OOTOSPERM'OUS  (oktO,  eight ;  and  aper- 
ma,  a  seed :  Or.),  In  Botany,  containing 
eight  seeds. 

OOrrOSTTLB!  (oktS.  eight ;  and  etuloe,  a 
column :  Or.),  in  Ancient  Architecture,  the 
face  of  an  edifice  decorated  with  eight  co- 
lumns. These  may  be  disposed  either  in 
a  right  line,  as  in  the  Pantheon ;  or  In  a 
circle,  ia  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  at 
Delphi,  kc 

OCTROI  (auetoritoB,  authority :  Lot.),  an 
impost  levied  at  the  gates  of  many  towns 
and  cities  In  France,  and  applied  partly  to 
the  general  expenses  of  the  state,  and 
partly  to  local  purposes.  There  were  1600 
communes  subject  to  it,  forming  a  revenue 
of  nearly  100,000,000  francs,  of  which  the 
city  of  Paris  alone,  before  the  late  changes, 
produced  more  than  80,000,000  francs  an- 
nually. 

OOOTLUS.    CSeeBTa.) 

OCULUB  BB'LI  (the  eye  of  Belns :  Lot), 
a  species  of  onyx ;  a  semi-pellucid  gem  of 
a  greyish-white  colour  variegated  with  yel- 
low, and  with  a  black  central  nucleus.  It 
is  of  a  roundish  form,  and  its  variegations 
represent  the  pupil  and  iris  of  the  eye; 

whence  the  name. Ooulub  Musdi  (the 

world's  eye),  otherwise  called  hydrophone, 
a  precious  stone  of  an  opaque  whitish-brown 
folour ;  bat  becoming  transparent  by  Im- 


mersion in  an  aqueous  fluid,  and  resuming 
its  opacity  when  dry.  It  is  found  in  Hun- 
gary, Silesia,  and  Iceland. OouLtrs  Cati 

(cat's  eye),  or  Asteria,  a  beautiful  gem,  ap- 
proaching the  nature  of  the  opal,  having  a 
bright  colour  which  seems  to  be  lodged 
deep  in  the  stone,  and  which  shifts  as  it  is 
moved  in  various  directions.  It  Is  larger 
than  a  pea,  and  generally  semicircular. 

OIVALISQTTB (fldah,  a  chamber :  Turkd^h 
female  slave  in  a  Turkish  harem. 

ODE  (Odi,  a  song :  Gr."),  a  poem  belonging 
to  that  class  of  lyrical  compositions  which 
express  the  feelings  of  the  poet  with  the 
vividness  which  present  emotion  inspires. 
The  ancient  odes  bad  <MlginallF  but  one 
stanza,  or  strophe;  but  afterwards  they 
were  divided  into  three  parts,  the  stropJIs, 
the  antittrophe,  and  the  epoda.  Unlike  those 
of  the  modems,  they  were  usually  intended 
to  be  sung  and  accompanied  by  some  musi- 
cal instrument.  The  J^erotc  ode  oelebratea 
heroes  or  sons  of  gods,  princes,  victory^ 
greatness  of  mind,  &c.  In  course  of  time 
love  and  festivities  were  likewise  thOQgLt 
suitable  to  the  ode.  Anacreon  and  Sappho 
excelled  in  this  species  of  composition,  and 
Horace  has  left  us  odes  of  various  kinds, 
written  with  peculiar  elegance.  Among 
the  modems,  Ihyden's  ode  on  St.  Oecilla*s 
day,  and  Pope's  on  the  same  subject,  rank 
high.  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  have  also 
written  some  striking  compositions  of  this 
class.  Yariety  of  numbers  is  essential  to 
the  ode.  At  first,  indeed.  Its  verse  was  of 
but  one  kind,  but,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
music,  the  poets  varied  its  measure  to  an 
almost  boundless  extent.  The  Pindaric  ode 
is  distinguished  by  its  boldness  and  the 
loftiness  of  its  fiights ;  but  Pindar,  though 
the  most  daring  and  elevated  of  the  lyric 
poets,  amidst  all  his  raptures  has  preserved 
harmony,'  and  often  uniformity,  in  his 
versification.  The  ditbyrambic  ode  was  a 
Bacchanalian  song;  and,  on  account  of  the 
attributes  of  the  deity  to  which  it  waa  dedi- 
cated. It  admitted  of  great  irregularity ; 
hence  Its  name  has  been  applied,  in  mod- 
em times,  to  all  odes  of  a  wild  Impetuous 
character. 

ODE'ON,  or  ODE'UM  (Odeion,  from  same  : 
Or.),  In  Greek  and  Roman  Architecture,  a 
public  building  devoted  to  poetical  and 
musical  contests.  The  first  odeon  waa  built 
at  Athens  by  Pericles,  and  was  afterwards 
used  for  popular  meetings  and  the  holding 
of  courts.  The  odeons  resembled  other 
theatres,  except  that  they  were  not  so 

large,  and  were  covered  with  a  rool The 

name  Odeon  has  been  given  to  one  of  the 
theatres  in  Paris,  and  In  Munich  to  a  con- 
cert-room. 

ODONTAL'GIA  (odontcdgia,  from  odoiu, 
a  tooth ;  and  algoe,  pain :  Or.),  in  Medicine, 
the  tooth-ache. 

ODONTI'ASIS  ((Jr.,  from  odontiao,  X  cut 
my  teeth),  in  Medlchie,  teething,  or  catting 
the  teeth. 

ODOCrroi'DBS  iodoue,  a  tooth ;  and  eidoa, 
form :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  an  epithet  for  the 
tooth-like  process  of  the  second  vertebras 
of  the  neck. 

ODONTOL'OGY  (odous,  a  tooth;  logos,  a 
discourse:  Or.),  that  branch  of  science 
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mlralty ;  Flatf  f^BHeerit,  •dmlrmls  who  hoist 
flags  at  the  tnaet-bead ;  Petiy  officertf  those 
who  are  appointed  bj  the  captain;  Warrant 
c^ffleerg,  the  gnnner,  boatswain,  and  car- 
penter. 

OPFI'CIAL  (o^^feiolif,  pertalolnff  to  offlce : 
Lot.),  an  ecclesiastical  fudge  appointed  by 
a  bishop,  ehapter,  archdeacon,  Ac,  with 
charge  of  the  splrltnal  jnrlsdictlon  of  the 

diocese. Also  a  deputy  who  is  appointed 

li7  an  archdeacon  as  his  assistant,  and  who 
sits  as  jndge  in  his  court. 

OFFIcnirAL  Cojflelna,  a  shop:  LaL),  In 
Pharmacy,  an  appellation  glren  to  such 
medicines,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
as  are  directed  by  the  college  of  physicians 
to  be  constantly  kept  In  the  apothecaries' 
shops. 

OVVtSQ,  In  sea  language,  a  distance 
fvom  the  shore  snffleient  to  afford  deep 
water,  and  to  render  a  pilot  unnecessary. 
A  ship  in  the  offlng  Is  one  not  far  from 
land ;  and  when  she  keeps  at  a  distance 
frnm  the  shore  she  is  said  to  'keep  her 

OFF'SET,  in  Accounts,  a  sum  $et  off 
against  another  sum  or  account,  as  an 
equivalent. — In  Architecture,  the  ledge 
or  surface  left  uncoyered  when  a  wall  is 
continued  upwards  with  adiminlshcd  thick- 
ness.——In  Gardening,  tlm  young  shoots 
that  spring  from  the  roots  of  plants ;  which 
being  carefully  separated  and  planted  in  a 
proper  soil,  serve  to  propagate  the  spe- 
cies.  In    Surveying,    a   perpendicular 

lot  fall  from  the  stationary  lines  to  a 
hedge,  fence,  or  the  extremity  of  an  en- 
closure. 

O'GEB  (o(Km  :  Fr\  In  Architecture,  the 
Oyvia  reveraa,  which  see. 

OGI'VB.  in  Architecture,  an  arch  or 
branch  of  a  Gothic  vault;  which,  instead 
of  being  circular,  passes  diagonally  from 
one  angle  to  another,  and  forms  a  cross 
with  another.  The  middle,  where  the  ogives 
Intersect,  Is  called  the  Jbey.  The  members 
or  mouldings  of  the  ogives  are  called 
nerves,  branches,  or  reins ;  and  the  arches 
which  separate  the  ogives,  double  arches. 
—The  pointed  arch  Itself  Is  termed  by  the 
French  an  ogive. 

OIL  {01:  O&r.;  tram  oleum:  Lat,)t  an 
unctuous  substance,  derived  from  various 
sources,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  The 
distinctive  characters  of  oil  are  inflamma- 
bility, fluidity,  and  insolubility  in  water. 
The  fat  oils  are  little  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
perfectly  so  In  etlier.  From  the  peculiar 
properties  of  different  oils,  they  are  natu- 
rally divided  into  two  kinds,  the  fixed  or 
fat  oUs,  and  the  volatiU  or  essential  oils : 
the  former  require  a  high  temperature  to 
raise  them  to  a  state  of  vapour,  and  indeed 
are  decomposed  before  they  reach  their 
boHing  point ;  but  the  latter  are  volatilized 
at  or  below  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  The  fat  oils  are  generally  bland  to 
tlia  taste ;  the  volatile  hot  and  pungent. 
When-  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  the 
oils  by  degrees  lose  their  liquidity,  thicken, 
and  occasionally  solidify.  Such  as  become 
Indurated  take  the  name  of  drying  oils ; 
thus,  linseed  oil,  poppy-seed  oil,  nut  oil, 
Ac   Such  as  do  not  harden  in  this  way, 


but  become  randd,  are  called  vnebuma  oils ; 
thus,  olive  oil,  almond  oil,  rape-seed  oil, 
kc  Those  which  bum  best  are  a  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  whidi, 
changed  into  gas  having  a  high  tempera- 
ture, by  the  application  of  beat,  absorbs 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  emitting  heat,  flame, 
and  light;  but  most  oils  contain  oxygen 
also,  and  a  few  of  the  essential  oils  sul- 
phur.  The  fat  oils  are  medicinally  pre- 
scribed as  reUxing,  softening,  and  laxative 
remedies ;  they  enter  Into  many  medical 
compounds,  such  as  balsams,  unguents, 
plasters,  &c'.  they  are  often  used  as  food, 
being  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  In  cold 
countries,  on  account  of  their  combustible 
elements,  which  maintain  an  effective 
combustion  within  the  body.  CSee  Rxspiua- 
Tios.]  When  boiled  with  potash  or  soda, 
they  are  decomjKMed  Into  glycerine,  and 
fat  adds  which  unite  with  the  alkali,  form- 
ing toap.  Ammonia  affords  with  them  a 
milky  emulsion,  called  volotfte  HnimetU; 
metallic  oxides,  and  alkaline  earths.  In- 
soluble soaps.  Most  of  the  fixed  oils  and 
fats  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  substances. 
Essential  oils  are  employed  as  cordial, 
stimulant,  and  antispasmodic  remedies. 
Chlorine,  bromine,  and  strong  mineral 
acids  act  energetically  on  the  oils. 

OILOAa    [See  GAB.] 

OLE'FIANT  GAB  (olenm,  oil;  and  /lo, 
I  make :  LaL\  In  Chemistry,  a  colourless 
elastic  fluid,  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  which  has  no  taste,  and  acarccly 
any  odour  when  pure.  It  extinguishes  flame, 
does  not  support  the  respiration  of  animals, 
and  Is  set  on  Are  when  a  lighted  candle  is 
presented  to  it,  burning  slowly  with  an 
Intense  white  light.  It  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol.  When 
olefiant  gas  is  mingled  with  chlorine  In  tlie 
proportion  of  one  measure  of  the  former  to 
two  of  the  latter,  they  form  a  mixture 
whidi  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of  flame, 
and  which  bums  rapidly  with  formation  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  thick  black  smoke 
composed  of  particles  of  carbon;  but  If 
the  gases  are  allowed  to  remain  at  rest 
after  being  mixed  together,  a  very  different 
action  ensues.  The  chlorine.  Instead  of 
decomposing  the  oleflant  gas,  enters  into 
direct  combination  with  i^  and  a  yellow 
liquid  (called  Dutch  liquid),  which  is  like 
oil,  and  has  an  aromatic  odour,  not  unlike 
that  of  caraways,  la  produced ;  hence  the 
name  of  the  gas. 

OLE'IC  A'OID  icXmnt,  oil:  LaL;  fmnr 
elaion,  olive  oil:  Or.\  one  of  the  compo- 
nents of  fats  possessing  a  distinctly  acid 
reaction.  It  has  many  properties  that  are 
common  to  margaric  and  stearic  acids,  also 
components  of  the  fata 

O'LBIMB  (oleum,  oil :  Lot),  or  ELAnra 
(elaUm,  oil:  Gr.),  in  Chemistry,  the  thin 
oily  part  of  fats.  It  may  be  pressed  out  of 
hog's  lard  and  other  solid  fats ;  and  may 
be  separated  from  oils,  by  exposing  them 
to  cold,  and  then  to  pressure. 

OLFACrrORT  NERVES  (oleo,  I  smell  of ; 
and  fado,  I  cause :  Lot.),  the  pair  of  nerves 
which  proceed  from  the  brain  to  the  nose, 
and  cause  the  sense  of  smell.  They  are  the 
first  pair;  and,  perforating  the  ethmoid 
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Dy  entangling  his  feet,  and  caused  him  to 
lose  the  yletoir.  It  was  thenceforth  laid 
aside.  The  priestesses  of  Ceres  excepted,  no 
females  were  permitted  to  be  present ;  and 
If  any  woman  was  found  to  have  passed  the 
river  Alplieus  during  the  solemnity,  she 
was  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock. 

OM'BRE  DE  SOLE'IL  (the  shadow  of  the 
sun :  Pr.),  in  Heraldry,  the  sun  borne  In 
armoury,  in  such  a  way  that  the  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth,  which  are  represented  at  other 
times,  do  not  appear ;  and  the  colouring  is 
so  light  that  the  fleld  Is  seen  through  it. 

(VMEGA,  the  name  of  the  Greek  long  o. 
It  Is  the  last  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
as  alpha  is  the  first ;  and  from  tbe  expres- 
sion in  Revelations, '  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the 
Lord,  which  'is,  and  which  was,  and  which 
is  to  come;  the  Almighty*  (1. 8),  the  charac- 
ters of  alpha  and  omega  became  with  the 
Christians  symbolical  hieroglyphics. 

OM'ELET  {.omelette :  FrX  a  kind  of  pan- 
cake or  fritter,  made  of  eggs  and  other  in- 
gredients ;  much  used  in  Prance  and  other 
countries. 

O'MEN  (Lof.),  a  easnal  Indication,  which 
men  believe  to  authorize  their  conjectures 
regarding  future  events.  Omens  differ  from 
other  modes  of  divination.  In  being  acci- 
dental. They  constitute  a  superstition  as 
ancient  as  the  world  itself :  and  there  is  a 
sameness  regarding  them.  In  distant  times 
and  countries,  which  is  very  remarkable. 
Tliey  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :— 
those  derived  from  natural  occurrences,  re- 
lating to  inanimate  objects,  as  lightning, 
earthquakes,  phosphoric  appearances,  &c. ; 
those  derived  from  animals,  especially 
birds,  as  the  place  of  their  appearance,  their 
Voices,  actions,  Ac;  and  those  which  the 
individual  draws  from  sudden  sensations 
of  his  own— sneezing  has  generally  been 
looked  upon  as  particularly  ominous.  With 
both  Greeks  and  Romans  the  good  omens 
came  from  the  east,  but  the  former  stood 
facing  the  north  and  the  latter  the  south ; 
hence  among  the  Greeks  the  right  hand  de- 
noted good  luck,  and  the  left  the  contrary ; 
among  the  Romans  this  rule  was  reversed, 
although  their  writers,  in  latter  times, 
bften  adopted  the  Greek  mode  of  expres- 
sion. The  practice  of  making  ordinary 
events  ominous  of  good  or  bad  fortune, 
wlicrever  it  may  have  arisen,  spread  itself 
over  the  inhabited  globe,  and  still  prevails 
among  the  vulgar  and  unenlightened  of  all 
nations. 

OMENTUM  (Lat.\  In  Anatomy,  the  eatU 
or  epiploon :  a  membmnaceous  covering  of 
the  bowels,  usually  furnished  with  a  large 
quantity  of  fat;  being  placed  under  the 
peritoneum,  and  Immediately  above  the  In- 
testines. 

OM'NIBUS  (for  all :  Lot),  omnibuses  are 
of  Parisian  origin  :  having  been  first  used 
in  that  city  in  1825,  and  in  London  in  1839. 

OM'NIUM  (of  all :  Zat.),a  term  relating  to 
the  public  funds,  and  used  to  express  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  stock  or  securities 
which  the  subscribers  to  a  loan  receive  from 
government.  As  the  omnium  of  every  loan 
is  the  subject  of  extensive  speculations,  it 
Is  generally  liable  to  considerable  variations 


with  respect  to  its  current  price,  soaaetlniet 
selling  at  a  high  premiam,  at  other  times 
at  a  discount 

OMTHACITB  iomphakiOs,  unripe :  Or.— 
from  its  greenish  colour),  a  mineral  of  a  pale 
leek-green  colour,  maasive  or  disseminated, 
and  in  narrow  radiated  eoncretlona 

OMPHALOCB'LE  (onwhoJos,  the  navel; 
and  kill,  a  hernia :  Or.)j  In  Surgery,  aa  uin* 
bilical  hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  navel. 

OMPHALOT'OMT  iomphalotomia :  from 
ompkalo*,  the  narcl ;  and  temnop  I  cut :  Or.), 
in  Surgery,  the  operation  of  dividing  the 
navel  string. 

OKEIROGRmOA  ^Or :  fron  onuiroe,  a  , 
dream ;  and  kritikoe,  fit  for  judging),  the  \ 
art  of  interpreting  dreams,  and  foretelling  ' 
events  from  them. 

ONGLB'E  iongle,  a  claw :  Fr.\  In  Heraldry, 
an  appellation  given  to  the  talons  or  claws 
of  beasts  or  birds,  when  borne  of  a  dif- 
ferent tincture  from  that  of  the  body  of 
the  animal. 

ON'ION  iognon :  ^.),  the  common  species 
is  the  aiHum  cepa  of  botanists,  nat.  ord. 
Liliacete.  Upwards  of  sixty  species  of  this 
genus  are  known,  all  with  bulbous  roots. 
The  leek,  garlic,  and  shallot  belong  to  it. 

ONOMATOPCBKIA  (onomotopoMo,  from' 
onomot  a  name ;  and  poieo,  I  make :  Or.), 
in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  words  are 
formed  so  as  to  resemble  the  Bounds  made 
by  the  things  signified ;  as  the  teas  of  bees, 
the  cackling  of  hens,  Ac 

ONTOL'OGT  (.On,  a  being;  and  logoM,  a  i 
discourse :  Or.),  >the  doctrine  of  being ;  a  i 
name  formerly  given  to  that  branch  of  me-  ' 
taphysics  which  treats  of  the  essential  qua- 
lities of  things. 

O'NUS  PROBAND)!  iLaU\  In  Law,  the  oh> 
ligation  of  proving  what  has  been  alleged.    ' 

O'NTX  (otiuos :  Or.),  in  Mineralogy,  a  ape- 
eies  of  agate,  stratified  with  opaque  and 
translucent  lines;  being  a  semi-pcllucid 
gem  of  different  colours.  The  bluiah-white 
kind  is  looked  upon  as  the  true  onyx  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  valued  In  proportion  as  the 
colours  are  distinct  and  opposed.  Any  stone 
exhibiting  layers  of  two  or  more  colours, 

strongly  contrasted,  is  called  an  onyx. 

Ontx,  in  Medicine,  an  abscess,  or  collection 
of  pus,  between  the  lamelle  of  the  cornea ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  onyx 
stone.  The  diagnostic  signs  of  it  are,  a 
white  spot  or  speck,  prominent,  soft,  and 
fiuctuatlng. 

O'OLITE  (Son,  an  egg ;  and  lUkoe,  a  stone : 
Or.),  in  Mineralogy,  a  species  of  limestone 
composed  of  small  rounded  grains  like  the 
roe  of  a  fish.  Each  grain  has  commonly  a 
IHirticIe  of  sand  for  a  nucleus  about  which 
the  calcareous  matter  is  arranged  concen- 
trically. — The  oolUie  aeriee.  In  Geology,  in- 
cludes the  great  series  of  secondary  de- 
posits lying  between  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
or  Keocoralan  beds  and  the  Lias.  In  these 
strata  are  found  the  best  mateiiala  for 
building  which  the  midland  and  eastern 
counties  of  England  produce,  and  the 
formations  are  systemHtically  divided  into 
—1.  the  upper  oolUe,  consisting  of  the  Pur- 
beck  beds  of  Dorset  and  Wilts,  the  Portland 
beds  and  the  KImineridge  clay  of  Dorset- 
shire; s.  tlie  middle  oolUe,  whleli  Includes 
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the  Ooral  rag  and  the  Oxfoi^  elay ;  and  3. 
the  lower  ooUte,  whlcb  Includeg  the  Great  or 
Bath  oolite  and  the  Inferior  oolite.  The 
oolitic  rodcs  extend  across  England  from 
the  Yorkshire  eoaat  to  the  Dorsetshire 
coast,  having  an  average  width  of  nearly 
80  miles.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the 
oolitic  series  is  well  developed,  and  the 
whole  mountain  chain  of  the  Jura  Is  com- 
posed of  oolitic  beds,  whence  the  term 
Jurassic  applied  to  that  series. 

OPACITY  iopadttu,  from  opacuty  dark : 
LaL)t  the  quality  which  renders  anything 
Impervious  to  the  rays  of  light.  It  may 
oxist  in  bodies  of  any  colour. 

O'PAL  (opaltu :  LaL),  in  Mineralogy,  a 
precious  stone  of  various  colours,  which 
comes  under  the  class  of  pellucid  gems.  It 
consists  of  silez,  wltb  about  ten  per  cent, 
water.  It  is  found  In  many  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Hungary.  It  Is  brittle,  and 
when  first  dug  out  of  the  earth  is  soft ;  but 
It  hardens  and  diminishes  In  bulk  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  The  substance  In  which  it 
Is  most  commonly  found  Is  a  ferruginous 
sandstone.  It  is  generally  dull,  owing  to 
foreign  admixture ;  but  in  some  specimens 
a  lively  play  of  light  is  observable,  while 
others  show  different  colours  by  reflected 
and  transmitted  light.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties or  species,  the  chief  of  which  are— 
1.  nobU  owd,  which  exhibits  brilliant  and 
changeable  reflections  of  green,  blue,  yel- 
low, and  red ;  2.  fire  opal,  which  simplv  af- 
fords a  red  reflection ;  8.  eommon  opal,  whose 
colours  are  white»  green,  yellow,  and  red, 
but  without  the  play  of  colours ;  4.  aemi- 
opal,  the  varieties  of  which  are  more  opaque 
than  common  opal ;  5.  %Dood  ovcU,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  shape  of  trunks,  branches,  and 
roots  of  trees ;  0.  hydrophane,  which  as- 
sumes a  transparency  only  on  being  thrown 
Into  water;  7.  hyaiite,  which  occurs  in 
small  reniform  and  l>otryoldal  shapes,  and  is 
transparent ;  and  8.  menilite,  which  occurs 
in  tuberose  masses,  and  Is  opaque. 

OPALBS'OENCE  (la6t),a  coloured  shining 
Instre,  reflected  from  a  single  spot  in  a 
mineral.  It  is  sometimes  simple,  and  some- 
times radiated. 

OP'EaA  (a  work :  JRaL),  a  dramatic  com- 
position, of  which  music  makes  the  essen- 
tial part ;  and  in  this  it  is  distinguished 
from  other  dramas  which  are  accompanied 
by  rausio.  [See  MRLOoaAiiA.]  According 
as  the  serious  or  the  comic  character  pre- 
vails In  the  opera.  It  is  termed  opera  eeria 
or  opera  buffo.  The  name  of  grand  opera  is 
giren  to  that  kind  which  is  conflned  to 
music  and  song,  of  which  theYeeitattoo  is  a 
principal  feature.  An  opereUa  is  a  short 
musical  drama  of  a  light  character :  to  which 
species  of  composition  the  French  va/ud^ 
vUls  belongs.  Italy  may  be  considered  the 
birthplace  and  cradle  of  the  opera ;  but  in 
Germany  romantic  operas  have  also,  of  late 
years,  been  produced  with  great  success. 

OP'ERA-QLASS,  in  Optics,  a  Galilean 
telescope,  so  called  from  Its  use  in  theatres. 
The  field  of  view  of  this  instrument  is  very 
limited,  Mid  therefore  it  cannot  be  used  with 
a  hlffh  magnifying  power.  It  is  generally 
MtKNMctar— that  is,  consists  of  a  small  tele- 
s^ipe  for  csisb  eye.   These  telescopes  are 


connected  together,  and  have  their  foci  ad- 
justable by  turning  the  same  screw. The 

name  Is  applied  also  to  an  instrument  which 
causes  objects  to  be  seen  in  a  direction 
difCerent  from  that  towards  which  It  is 
pointed.  The  rays  from  the  object  really 
looked  at  enter  at  the  side,  are  reflected  to 
the  eye-glass,  and  are  thence  transmitted 
to  the  eye.  The  person  who  uses  it  seems 
to  l>e  looking  towards  a  very  different  point 
from  that  to  which  his  attention  is  reallj 
directed. 

OPERATION  ioperaHo :  LaL),\n  Surgery, 
any  methodical  action  of  the  hand,  per- 
formed on  the  human  body,  with  a  view  to 
heal  an  injured  or  diseased  part,  whether 
instruments  are  used  or  not. — Military  or 
naval  operatione  signify  the  movements  of 
an  army  or  fleet  to  effect  some  object  of 
Wftrfftro 

OPER'CULUM  (a  lid,  from  operh,  I  cover ; 
£at),  in  Oonchology,  the  plate  with  which 
some  species  of  molluscs  close  the  aperture 

oftheir  shells. In  Botany,  the  lid  which 

some  capsular  seed-vessels  possess,  and 
which  falls  off  when  the  seeds  are  ripe. 

OPHICLBI'DB  iophia,  a  serpent :  and  Jdets, 
a  key :  Or^,  a  powerful  bass  wind  Instru- 
ment In  a  brass  band.  It  is  of  modern 
introduction. 

OPfllD'IAN  (ophU,  a  serpent;  Or.\  In 
Zoology,  a  term  given  to  reptiles  belonging 
to*  the  order  of  Sbbpbhts,  which  see. 

OPHIOL'OOY  (pphU,  a  serpent ;  and  lo- 
gos, a  discourse :  0r.),  that  part  of  natural 
history  .which  treats  of  serpents. 

O'PHITE  (ophitis,  like  a  serpent:  Gr.), 
In  Mineralogy,  eerpenUne,  or  green-speckled 
porphyry ;  a  dusky  green  stone  of  different 
shades,  sprinkled  with  spots  or  crystals  of 
a  lighter  green,  so  as  in  some  measure  to 
resemble  the  back  of  a  serpent. 

OPHTHAL'MIA  (6r.,  from  opJUhalmoa, 
the  eye),  In  Medicine,  an  inflammatioa  of 
the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  correspondent 
surface  of  the  eyelids.  It  may  be  induced 
by  many  different  exciting  causes,  such  as 
sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  resi- 
dence in  damp  or  sandv  countries  in  the 
hot  season,  exposure  ox  the  eyes  to  the 
vivid  rays  of  the  sun,  the  suppression  of 
some  habitual  discharge,  &c 

OPHTHAI^ODYN'IA  {opkthalmoe,  the 
eye ;  and  oduni,  pain :  (7rO,  In  Medicine,  a 
violent  pain  in  the  eye. 

OPHTHAL'MOSOOPB  (.ophOialmoa,  the 
eye ;  and  skopeo,  I  examine :  Or.),  an  optical 
apparatus  by  which  a  surgeon  can  examine 
the  Interior  of  the  eye  In  living  persona^ 
It  is  extremely  useful  in  ascertaining  tlie 
seat  and  nature  of  the  disease. 

OPIN'ION  {opinio,  from  opinor,  I  think : 
LaL),  the  judgment  which  the  mind  forms 
of  any  proposition,  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  which  there  is  not  sufllcicnt  evi- 
dence to  produce  absolute  certainty. 

OPISTHOT'ONOS  {Or.:  from  opiathen, 
backwards;  and  Umo$,  a  straining),  in 
Medicine,  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  which  causes  the  body  to  arch 
backwards.  This  condition  is  observed  io 
cases  of  tetanus.  The  opposite  condition, 
or   4mpro8th<aono$  (fiMprokheni  forwards: 
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Qr.\  Is  a  tetanic  Bpasm  of  the  anterior 
muBcles  of  the  trunk,  by  which  the  body 
is  bent  forwards. 

CPIUM  (opo».  Juice :  Or.),  the  Inspissated 
Juice  of  a  species  of  poppy,  the  Papaver 
9omni/erum,  a  native  of  Turkey  and  other 
eastern  countries,  but  now  naturalized  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  obtained  by 
wounding  the  unripe  seed  capsules,  col< 
lecting  the  milky  juice  which  exudes,  dry- 
ing It  In  the  sun,  and  kneading  it  Into 
cakes.  Opium  is  the  most  energetic  of 
narcotics,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  medicines.  The  opium  of 
commerce  is  in  cakes,  covered  with  pieces 
of  dried  leaves,  and  the  seed  capsules  of 
some  species  of  Bumex.  It  should  be  of  a 
rich  brown  colour,  a  tough  consistency, 
and  smooth  uniform  texture.  Its  peculiar 
narcotic  smell  ought  to  be  strong  and 
fresh ;  Its  taste  is  hot,  and  somewhat  acrid. 
Its  activity  as  a  medicine  dei^enda  on  the 
presence  of  morphia,  an  alkaline  base.  In 
combination  with  meeonie  add.  It  contains 
also  narcotine,  narceine,  eodein,  gum,  resin, 
extractive  matter,  and  small  quantities  of 
other  proximate  elements.  Its  great  con- 
sumption Is  in  China,  where,  though  it  is 
contraband,  27,000  chests  of  it  are  used  per 
annum.  In  1850,  the  quantity  imported 
Into  England  was  upwards  of  126,000  lbs. ; 
the  duty  has  been,  since  1838,  only  la. 
per  lb. 

OPOBAL'SAM  (opobaXsamon,  from  opoa. 
Juice ;  and  baUamon,  balsam :  Or.),  In 
Medicine,  the  balm  qf  OiUad,  which  see. 

OPODBL'DOO,  In  Pharmacy,  a  sapona- 
ceous camphorated  liniment :  being  a  solu- 
tion of  soap  in  alcohol,  with  the  addition 
of  camphor  and  essential  oils.  It  is  consi- 
dered to  be  a  good  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  &c. 

OPOP'ANAX  (Or. :  from  opos.  Juice ;  and 
panakis,  all-healing),  the  concrete  juice  of 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  a  native  of  the  Le- 
vant, the  Opopanax  chironum  of  botanists. 
It  is  usually  imported  in  loose  granules  or 
drops,  but  sometimes  in  larger  masses,  of 
a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  white  within. 
It  has  a  strong  smell  and  an  acrid  taste. 

OPOS'SUM,  a  marsupial  animal  of  the 
genus  Didelphia,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
American  continent.  There  are  several 
species,  which  live  in  woody  places,  and 
feed  on  eggs,  insects,  and  fruits.  The 
female  is  remarkable  for  having,  like  the 
kangaroos,  an  external  pouch  in  the  abdo- 
men, in  which  she  carries  her  young.  On 
the  ground,  the  opossum's  progress  is  awk- 
wuxl  and  clumsy,  but  on  the  branches  of  a 
tree  he  advances  with  great  celerity  and 
ease,  using  his  tail,  which  Is  prehensile,  to 
assist  his  motions.  Instead  of  flying  at  th? 
approach  of  danger,  opossums  lie  close  to 
the  branch  on  which  they  are  clinging. 
When  they  are  discovered,  the  branch  is 
shaken  violently,  which  causes  them  to 
drop  to  the  ground :  and  if  the  hunter  is 
unaccompanied  by  dogs  they  steal  slowly 
away,  and.  gathering  themselves  into  as 
small  a  compass  as  possible,  remain  per- 
fectly quiet  as  if  feigning  death. 

OFPfL'ATIVBS  iopptlo,  I  stop  up ;  Lot.), 
medicines  which  shut  up  the  pores 


OPPOSITIFOXIOTJS  iopposihu,  placed 
against ;  and  folium,  a  leaf :  Jkit),  in  Bo- 
tany, an  epithet  for  a  peduncle  placed  oppo- 
site to  the  leaf. 

OPPOSITION  iopposiito:  Lot),  In  Astro- 
nomy, that  aspect  or  situation  of  two  stars 
or  planets,  in  which  they  are  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other,  or  180  degrees  apart. 

In  Logic,  the  disagreement  between 

propositions  which  have  the  same  subject 
or  the  same  predicate,  but  differ  In  quan- 
tity, in  quality,  or  In  both. In  PolitloB, 

the  name  given  in  Great  Britain  to  that  party 
In  parliament  which  is  opposed  to  the  ad 
ministration  for  the  time  being,  and  which 
would,  most  probably,  succeed  to  power 
were  it  displaced. 

OPSIOM'ETER  (opsts.  sight;  and mefron, 
a  measure :  Or.),  an  Instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  extent  of  the  limits  of  distinct  vi- 
sion in  different  persons,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  focal  length  of  the 
lenses  necessary  for  correcting  ths  Imper- 
fections of  the  eye. 

OPTATIVE  (optaUtnu,  expressing  a  wish: 
JLai.),  in  Grammar,  a  mode  or  form  of  a 
Greek  verb,  by  which  is  expressed  the  wish 
or  desire  to  do  a  thing. 

OPTICS  (opWeos,  pertaining  to  seeing: 
Or.),  the  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of 
vision  and  light,  whether  direct,  reflected, 
or  refracted.  In  a  more  simple  application 
optics  is  the  science  of  direct  vision  only, 
while  the  science  of  the  laws  and  properties 
of  the  rays  of  light,  when  considered  as  re- 
flected, is  called  catcptriea,  and  the  science 
of  refracted  rays  dioptrics;  but  in  ita  gene- 
ral sense,  optics  comprehends  the  whole  of 
that  of  which  catoptrics  and  dioptrics  are 
two  parts.  Fur  information  regarding  the 
different  branches  of  this  science,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  different  heads.  [See 
Etb,  Light,  Miobosoopx,  Rxixbotion, 
RBPKAcrioir,  Tklbsoopb,  &c>- — Optio 
Ahglb,  that  which  the  optic  axis  of  the 
eyes  make  with  one  another,  as  they  tend 
to  meet  at  some  distance  before  the  eyes. 

Optio  AXIS,  the  axis  of  the  eye,  or  a 

line  going  through  the  middle  of  the  pupil 

and  centre  of  the  eye. Optio  Nbbtjbs, 

in  Anatomy,  the  second  pair  of  nerves  from 
the  brain,  which  perforate  the  bulb  of  the 

eye,  and  serve  for  the  sense  of  sight. 

Optio  Plaob  of  a  star,  in  Astronomy,  that 
point  of  its  orbit  in  which  to  our  eye  it 
api>ears  to  be. — Optio  Pyramids,  a  py- 
ramid formed  by  rays  drawn  from  the  seve- 
ral points  of  the  perimeter  to  the  eye. 

OPTIMISM  (ojOimus,  best:  Lot),  that 
philosophical  doctrine  which  maintains 
that  this  world,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  im» 
perfections,  is  the  best  that  could  have  been 
devised. 

OPTIMUS  MAXaMUS  (best  greatest: 
Lot.),  epithets  given  by  the  ancient  Romans 
to  Jupiter,  on  accouht  of  his  superlative 
greatness  and  goodness. 

OPTION  (flptio,  from  opto,  I  choose :  Xot.). 
In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  in  former  times, 
when  a  bishop  was  consecrated  by  an  arch- 
bishop the  latter  had  the  right  of  naming  a 
clerk  or  chaplain  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
bishop.  Instead  of  this  the  bishop  now 
makes  over  to  the  archbishop  the  next 
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presentation  to  a  benefice  tn  the  bishop's 
dtspoMil.  This  is  called  the  arch  bishop's 
option;  It  is  the  private  patronage  of  the 
latter,  and  descends  to  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives. 

OR  (gold :  Fr.\  in  Heraldry,  a  colour, 
otherwise  called  groki,  or  yeliotOt  which,  in 
engravings.  Is  represented  bj  small  dots  all 
over  the  field  or  charge.- 

OB'ACLE  (oracuium^  from  oro,  I  speqk: 
LaL),  in  Heathen  Antiquity,  a  pretended 
revelation  of  future  events,  qr  the  vfUl  of 
supernatural  power3,  through  tbe  medium 
of  a  priest  or  priestess.  Th9  mo^t  famous 
oracles  were  those  of  Apollo  at  pelp^l,  and 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Egypi.  [See  AipiONj 
In  the  founding  of  citie?  and  colpnles,  the 
introduction  of  new  govemraents,  the 
undertaking  of  important  enterprises,  and 
particularly  in  i^ll  cases  of  great  urgency, 
ttie  oracles  were  consulted,  and  rich  gifts 
presented  to  them.  Darkness  and  arabi< 
gulty  in  the  responses  were  made  to  cover 
those  mistakes  vrhlch  would  otherwise 
have  disclosed  the  imposture;  and  thus 
for  many  centuries  they  obtained  the  vene- 
ration and  homage,  npt  only  of  the  ignorant 
multitude,  but  of  monarchs,  warriors,  an4 
philosophers.  Tl^ey  were  extremely  ve^al ; 
the  rich  and  powerful  bad  no  difflculty  in 
obtaining  a  favourable  answer.  It  has  also 
l)een  asserted  that  they  ceased  at  the  birth 
of  Christ.  But  the  edicts  of  the  emperors 
Theodosins,  Gratlan,  and  7alentinlan.  show 
that  they  were  consulted,  at  lea^t  occasion- 
ally, down  to  A.o.  328. 

O'RANO-OUTAKa  (man  of  the  WQods: 
J£alay),  in  Zoology,  the  Indian  or  xedi  orang 
iPUhecua  Satj/rus),  with  a  flat  face  and  dis- 
torted resemblance  to  the  hutuaq  f  orm.These 
animals  live  tn  swampy  forests,  walk  erect, 
feed  on  fruits,  sleep  on  trees,  and  make  a 
shelter  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea- 
ther. They  are  clothed  with  reddish  brown 
hair,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  strength, 
as  well  as  their  ability  to  use  weapons  with 
the  hand.  They  inhabit  the  islands  of 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  &c.,  and  attain  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.  They  have 
neither  tail,  cheek  pouches,  nor  ischial 
callosities.  When  full-grown  they  have  an 
enormous  laryngeal  pouch.  The  African 
animal,  corresponding  to  the  orang-outang, 
is  the  Ohimpamee,  which  still  more  nearly 
resembles  man. 

OR'ANOB,  the  well-known  fruit  of  the 
orange-tree,  the  Cttnu  AuranHum  of  bo- 
tanists. The  orange-tree  Is  a,low  evergreen, 
bearing  leaves  resembling«those  of  the  lau- 
rel, and  white  flowers.  It  is  a  natjve  of 
India  and  China,  but  was  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese  into  other  countries ;  it  is  very 
long  lived.  The  orange-tree  was  not  culti- 
vated in  Europe  till  the  Hth  century,  nor 
in  England  till  1493.  It  is  propagated  by 
seeds,  aittings,  layer',  grafting,  or  inocu- 
lation. The  principle  varieties  are  the 
sweet  or  China,  apd  the  hitter  or  Seville 
orange.  The  opinge  ^rade  is  a  yery  conside- 
rable one ;  in  lUd,  8eo,00p  boxes  oip  oranges 
were  entered  for  home  consumption  In 
this  country,  each  box  containing  about 
700  lemons  and  oranges.  The  peel,  when 
P{«served(^orm8  an  article  of  copfectlouary: 


and  the  flowers  yield  an  essential  oil,  little 
less  esteemed  than  ottar  of  rosea.  The  wood 
is  flne-grained,  compact,  susceptible  of  % 
high  pollsli,  and  is  employed  in  the  arts.' 
The  productiveness  of  the  common  orange 
is  enormous.  A  single  tree  at  St.  Michael's, 
la  the  A^pres,  Where  our  best  oranges  are 
obtained,  has  been  known  to  afford  20,000 
oranges  flt  for  packing,  exclusive  of  the 
damaged  fruit  and  the  ufaste,  whlcii  may  be 
calculat«dat  one-^hlrd  more. 

(^R'ANOEMEN,  the  name  given  by  the 
]^oman  Catholics  in  Ireland  to  those  who 
were  zpalous  qdl^erents  of  William  IIL 
Also  the  miembers  of  an  association  pro 
fessing  those  principles  on  account  of 
which  that  prince  obtained  the  sovereignty. 

OR'ATOR  {LaUt  from  oro^  I  speak).  In  mo- 
dern usa^ei,  signifies  an  eloquent  public 
speaker,  or  a  person  who  pronounces  a  dis- 
course publicly  on  some  special  occasion. 
In  ancient  ^me, orator*  were  advocates  of 
a  suiierior  kind,difrerlag  frojm  t^e  patrofM  ; 
the  latter  were  allowed  only  to  plead  causes 
on  behalf  of  their  climta  ;  whereas  the  for- 
mer might  quit  t|ie  forutn  aijd  ascend  tht* 
rostrum  or  tribunal^  to  harangue  the  senate 
or  the  people.  The  orators  haid' rarely  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  tl^e  law,  but  they  were 
elwiuent,  and  their  style  was  generally  cor- 
rect and  concise. 

QRATO'RIO  (.1141.  f  from  oratortutnf  a 
small  chapel :  Lqt.)^  a  musical  performance 
of  a  dignlflpd  chara^jter,  expressing  various 
elevated  and  tender  a^ections;  dramatic, 
but  destined  only  for  musical  execution,  not 
for  theatrical  action.  fVoperly  speaking, 
the  oratorio  cominenced  when  sacred  music 
was  distinctly  separated  from  secular.  It 
is  proliable  that  It  originated  with  members 
of  a  society  termed  the  fathers  of  the  Ora- 
tory ;  who,  to  draw  youths  to  church,  had 
hymns  and  sacred  stories  written  in  dia- 
logue and  set  to  musi&  The  people  were 
induced  tohear  the  sermon,  that  they  might 
be  present  at  the  performance  of  the  secimd 
part.  The  subjects,  in  early  times,  were 
the  Good  Samaritan,  Prodigal  Son,  Tobit'i 
Story,  &c.  The  excellence  of  the  composiT 
tlon,  the  band  of  instruments,  and  the  per- 
formance, brought  the  oratory  into  great 
repute ;  and  this  species  of  musical  drama 
obtained  the  general  appellation  of  oratorio. 
Oratorios  soon  became  great  favourites  iii 
Italy,  where  they  have  been  constantly  per- 
formed during  tbe  carnival ;  and  they  have 
caused  the  production  of  the  noblest  and 
most  elaborate  compositions  by  the  great 
masters  of  various  countries.  A  character 
more  elevated  than  it  possessed  at  flrst  was 
given  ^  the  oratorio  by  Handel,  who  de> 
vo(ed  all  hiB  power  to  the  chorus.  He  in* 
troduced  it  Into  Enghmd  in  1790,  though  no 
oratorio  was  publicly  performed  in  this 
country  for  twelve  years  after.  Oratorios 
were,  for  a  long  period,  performed  twice  a 
week  during  Lent, 

OR'ATORY  (oratorlus,  pertaining  to  an 
orator:  Lot),  the  art  by  which  a  speaker 
is  enabled  to  persuade  and  convince  his 
hearers,  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric 
It  properly  consists  of  four  parts,  namely, 
invention,  disposition,  elocution,  and  pro* 
nunctatlon.   Qulutillah  says, '  Tbe  faculty. 
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of  speech  we  derive  from  nature ;  but  the 
art  of  speaking  from  observation.*  To  con- 
stitute oratory,  the  language  must  be  just 
and  pertinent  to  tbe  subject ;  it  must  be 
methodical,  all  parts  of  the  discourse  being 
disposed  In  due  order  and  connection  ;  and 
it  must  be  embellished,  and  pronounced 
with  eloquence.  DIctlDn,  manner,  gesture, 
modulation,  a  methodical  arrangement  of 
the  several  topics  to  be  Introduced,  and  a 
logical  illustration  of  them,  are  all  essential 
requisites  In  oratory ;  and,  as  Olcero  has 
observed, '  the  action  of  the  body  ought  to 
be  suited  to  the  expressions,  not  In  a 
theatrical  way,  mimicking  the  words  by 
particular  gesticulationB,  but  in  a  manner 
expressive  of  the  general  seuse»  with  a 
sedate  and  manly  inflection.' 

OR'ATORT,  PaiKBTS  or  thb,  a  religions 
order  founded  by  Philip  V^rl,  in  1574,  for 
the  study  of  theology,  and  for  superintend* 
Ing  the  religious  exercises  of  the  devout ; 
Its  members  not  being  bound  by  monastic 
vows.  This  order  still  exists  In  Italy,  and 
there  is  a  house  In  London ;  but  the  more 
important  congregation  of  the  fathtra  of 
the  Oratory  of  Jetus,  founded  at  Paris  In 
1611,  Is  no  longer  In  being.  The  different 
societies  which  adopted  this  name  were  not 
necessarily  connected  In  any  way ;  and  it 
has  been  assumed  by  various  congregations 
of  ecclesiastics  living  In  community,  but 
not  bound  by  any  special  vow. 

ORB  (orMs:  Lilt),  in  Ancient  Astronomy, 
A  hollow  sphere.  The  heavens  were  sup* 
posed  to  consist  of  as  many  such  conceutrio 
spheres  as  there  were  known  planets.  The 
sun  was  placed  In  the  ortU  maadmut. 

ORBICULA'RIS  (of  a  round  form :  LaL\ 
In  Anatomy,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
constrictor  muscle  of  the  lips,  or  osculato- 
Hub;  as  also  to  the  constrictor  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  which  rises  from  the  upper  apophy- 
sis of  the  maxillary  bone,  near  the  larger 
(ianthnsof  the  eye,  and  surrounds  the  eyelid 
with  a  series  of  circular  fibres.  This  latter 
is  called  the  aftieularin  palpebrarum, 

ORBlCUtATB,  or  ORBIO'ULAR  (orbiCM- 
lattUt  rounded :  LaU),  in  Botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf  whose  margin  Is  circular,  or 
whldh  has  its  longitudinal  and  transverse 
diametet's  equal. 

OR'BtT  (jurbitOt  the  track  of  a  chariot- 
wheel  :  Lot),  in  Astronomy,  the  path  of  a 
planet  or  comet  in  its  course  round  the  sun ; 
thus  the  earth's  orbit  is  the  curve  which 
It  describes  In  Its  sunual  revolution,  and 
which  is  usually  called  the  ecUpUe.  Modem 
ttstranomera  have  ascertained  that  the  orbit 
of  every  planet  Is  an  ellipjie,  having  the  sun 
in  one  of  its  foci ;  and  that  their  motions 
In  these  ellipses  are  such,  that  a  radlna 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the 
centre  of  the  planet  always  describes  equal 
Areas  in  equal  times.  The  orbits  of  satel- 

litcsi  also,  are  ellipses. In  Anatomy,  the 

two  cavities  under  the  forehead  In  which 
tbe  eyes  are  situated,  are  termed  orbiia  ;  and 
these  organs  are  set  in  bony  sockets. 

OH'CHBSTRA  (oreA^stro,  from  orcAeomai, 
I  dance :  0r.),  the  space  In  theatres  between 
the  stage  and  the  seats  of  the  spectators ; 
appropriated  by  the  Greeks  to  the  chorus  ! 
and  the  uiUsiclanSi  hy  the  Romans  to  the  [ 


magistrates  and  senators,  and  by  the  ido> 
dems  to  the  musicians.  The  word  14  also 
used  to  denote  any  erection  for  the  per- 
formers of  a  concert ;  or  any  Instrumental 
band  performing  together  in  modem  con- 
certs, operas,  or  sacred  mnsirv 

ORCHIDA'CEiB  {orcMe:  Or,,  one  of  the 
genera).  In  Botany,  a  natural  order  of  her 
baceoua  endogenn.  Inhabiting  all  parts  of 
the  world,  except  those  on  the  verge  of  the 
frozen  zone,  or  which  are  excessively  dry 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  singular  form 
of  thehr  flowers,  many  of  which  resemble 
Insects.  Some  of  them  grow  In  the  earth, 
others  Inhabit  rocks  and  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  a  few  of  them  are  paraslteiL 
They  all  belong  to  the  LlnnsMui  cL  Qynam- 
dria;  they  are  frequently  of  an  agreeable 
scent ;  and  a  few,  as  the  VoniUo,  produce 
an  aromatic  fleshy  fruit.  Salep  is  prepared 
from  the  amylaceous  roots  of  some  of  the 
terrestrial  species.  Many  of  the  epiphytal 
species  have  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  these  have  been  much  sought  after  of 
late  years  by  wealthy  collectors.  The  very 
irregular  structure  of  the  floral  organs  has 
been  a  great  puszle  to  botanists,  and  has 
given  rise  to  many  theories.  Tbe  latest  Is 
that  of  Ur.  DarwiJi,  which  is  probably  the 
true  one.  He  considers  that  the  flower 
consists  of  fifteen  organs  very  much  modi- 
fled  and  some  of  them  confluent,  vis.  three 
sepals,  three  petals  (with  one  of  which,  tbe 
curiously  formed  labellnm,  two  stamens 
are  confluent),  six  stamens  arranged  In  two 
whirls,  one  stamen  alone  being  In  tbe  ma- 
jority of  cases  fertile.  However,  In  the 
genus  OyjrripedOum  (Lady's  Slipper)  two 
stamens  of  the  Inner  whorl  are  fertile. 
Lastly,  three  stigmas,  the  two  lower  ones 
being  usually  confluent  and  the  upper  one 
modlfled  Into  an  organ  called  tbe  rostellum. 
According  to  this  view  tbere  are  five  simple 
parts,  namely,  three  sepals  and  two  petals ; 
and  two  compound  parts,  namely,  the 
labellum  and  the  column,  the  latter  being 
made  up  of  three  pistils  and  genei'aUy  four 
stamens. 

OR'CINB,  in  Chemistry,  the  name  of  a 
colouring  principle  obtained  from  llcbeiia. 
[See  Abohiu] 

ORDB'AL  (uriMX :  Ger\  an  ancient  mode 
of  trial.  In  which  (Sod  was  asked  to  manifest 
the  truth,  by  leaving  nature  to  Its  ordinary 
course.  If  tbe  accused  were  guilty ;  by  in- 
terposing a  miracle,  if  Innocent.  It  waa 
borrowed  from  the  pagans ;  It  prevailed* 
during  the  middle  ages,  throughout  almost 
the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  It  Is  still  practised 
in  some  parts  of  the  Bast  Indies.  In  Eng- 
land it  existed  from  the  time  of  tbe  Ck>D- 
fessor  to  that  of  Henry  III.,  who  abolished 
it  by  declaration.  Wblle  it  lasted,  the  more 
popular  modes  of  resorting  to  it  were  those 
of  fire  and  of  toater—the  farmer,  among  the 
Saxons,  for  freemen  and  persons  of  rank, 
the  latter  for  peasants.  Thp  method  of 
administering  the  ordeal  by  flre.  In  Eng- 
land, was  by  placing  nine  red-hot  plough- 
shares In  a  Hue,  at  certain  distances  from 
each  other,  and  requiring  tbe  person  ac- 
cused to  walkover  them  barefoot  and  blind- 
fold. If  his  feet  always  alighted  In  the 
spaces  between  the  shares,  so  that  he  passed 
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iQ  the  18th  oentaiy :  Mid  unninber of  others 
0^  Inferior  note,  which  have  been  devised 
and  estiibllshed,  from  time  to  time,  m  the 
energy  of  those  already  existing  dimi- 
nished, their  seal  eooled  down,  or  their  eba- 
racters  became  Impslred. 

OR'DINART  (ordinaHM,  nsnal :  Lat.\  a 
term  employed  In  the  church  of  Rome,  to 

deislgnate  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. In 

Sngllsh  Law,  It  means  an  ecclesiastical 
Judge— a  bishop,  as  judge  in  his  diocese ;  an 
archbishop,  for  the  purpose  of  appeal,  In 

his  province. Obd|xabt,  In  the  Oourt  of 

Sessions  In  Scotland,  a  judge  who,  as  the 
case  may  be,  decides  with  or  without  a 

jury. In  the  Navy,  a  term  apiUled  to  the 

shipping  not  in  actual   service^ Onni- 

VARY  OP  Nbwoatx,  a  clergyman  who  Is 
•ttendant  In  ordinary  upon  the  prisoners 
In  that  gaol,  preaches  and  reads  prayers  in 
the  chapel,  and  attends  and  prays  with 
condemned  malefactors  at  the  plaee  of  ex- 
ecution.  Ordihart,  In  Heraldry,  a  por< 

tlon  of  the  escutcheon,  Inclnded  between 
straight  or  other  lines :  It  should  comprise 
the  fifth  of  the  shield.   The  chief  ordinaries 
In  common  use  are  the  p^le,  fesse,  bend, 
bar,  saltier,  chevron,  and  cross  Cwhlch  seel 
They  are  generally,  but  pot  neoeaaarily, 
Imunded  by  straight  lines.    If  the  lines  are 
serrated,  the  ordinary  is  Indented;  other 
dMTlatlons  from  the  straight  line  are  termed 
ingraited,  inveeted,  &o.    When  an  ordinary 
has  two  Bides,  but  is  varied  only  on  the , 
upper.  It  is  said  to  yM.ntperingratUd,  sttper- ' 
inveeUd,  &c }  If  only  cm  the  lower,  nutinr  { 
graiUdt  niMnveetsd,  &c,  | 

OR'DINATB  iordiwK  I  arraqge :  Lot),  In 
Geometry,  a  straight  line  drawn  from  any  '■ 
point  in  a  curve,  perpendicular  to  another  | 
straight  line  called  the  absdna.    The alisrtsM  | 
and  ordinate  together  are  called  eo-onttnates 
qf  the  point. 

ORDINATTOS  (ardinfftiOt  from  ordino,  I 
appoint  to  office :  LaL\  the  conferring  holy 
orders,  or  Initiating  a  person  into  the.priest- 
hood.  In  the  church  of  England,  the  Qrst 
thing  necessary  on  application  for  holy  or- 
ders is  the  possession  of  a  titto— that  is,  a 
means  of  support  as  a  clergyman.  The 
candidate  Is  examined  by  the  bishop,  or  his 
chaplain,  respecting  both  his  faith  and  his 
erudition ;  and  must  produce  various  certifi- 
cates, particularly  one  signed  by  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  In  which  he  has  resided 
during  a  given  time ;  he  must  subscribe  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles;  must  have  attained 
his  twenty-third  year  liefore  he  can  be  or- 
dained a  deacon,  and  his  twenty-fourth  to 
receive  priest's  orders.  The  ceremony  of 
ordination  Is  performed  by  the  bishop,  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  person  to 
be  ordained.  The  Roman  Oatholio  church 
^olds  ordination  to  be  a  sacramenL  It 
also  requires  a  title,  aa  a  preservative 
against  the  multiplication  of  clergymen  b» 
yond  their  means  of  support ;  but  this,  in 
liumerons Instances,  Is  evaded, as  ordination 
is  oonferred  with  imaginary  titles— for  In- 
stance, that  of  poverty  (titulvmvauperiatis). 
The  term  ordinatUm^  in  the  Presbyterian 
ehurch.is  applied  exclusively  to  thp  solemn 
act  by  which  a  licensed  preacher  or  proba- 
tioner Is  Inducted  Into  the  charge  of  ^  par-  * 


ticular  parioh.  Hence,  in  the  Scottish 
church,  a  clergyman  can  be  ordained  more 
than  once. 

ORD'NANOB,  a  general  name  for  artillenr 
of  every  description.  A  large  amount  of 
Inventions  has  been  applied  to  the  con-> 
strnctlon  of  ordnance,  either  with  a  view 
to  getting  a  maximum  of  strength  from  a. 
minimum  of  material,  or  of  making  It  carry 
a  very  large  ball.  It  sequlres  to  be  very 
carefully  east,  and  the  toughest  quality  of 
metal  is  employed.  Some  guns  have  hot 
rings  of  metal  sllpi;>ed  upon  them,  in  order 
to  strengthen  them.  Guns  are  cast  In  a 
solid  piece,  and  are  afterwards  bored  by 
machinery,  some  being  rifled ;  and  hreech- 
loadlng  contrivances  are  frequently  adopt* 
ed,  but  they  have  a  tendency  to  weakea 
the  gun. 

ORES,  a  general  name  for  metals  as  they 
are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  where  they  aret 
found  In  the  four  following  states:— u 
purs,  that  is,  by  themselves,  or  as  alloys 
In  combination  with  other  metals;  2.  aa 
sulphwrtU^oT  in  oomhinatlon  with  sulphur; 
!L  as  axid0»,  or  In  eomblnatloa  with  oxygen ; 
and  4.  aa  salts,  that  is,  in  oomblqatlou  with 
acids.  Met-allic  ores,  after  being  taken 
from  the  mines,  in  general  pass  through 
wveral  processes  before  they  are  in  4  state 
lit  for  use.  They  are  first  waslied  in  run- 
ning water,  to  clean  them  from  looseearthy 
particles,  and  picked,  to  get  rid  of  worthlcsa 
stones,  for  which  purpose  the  masses  aro 
previously  reduced  to  a  smaller  size  if  too 
large.  They  are  then  crushed  by  hand  or 
machinery,  and  sifted  by  contrivances  of 
various  kinds.  When  necessary,  the  ore« 
are  next  roasted  in  heaps  in  the  open  alr» 
between  low  wallSt  or  in  furnaces.  ^/wsU 
ing  in  the  open  air  is  practised  with  Iroi^ 
ores,  and  such  as  are  pyrttooa  or  bitu« 
mlnons.  Koasting  between  walls  is  em- 
ployed with  pyrltle  sands,  and,  in  general, 
with  all  ores  containing  arsenic,  sulphur. 
&&,  which  are  to  be  exposed  several  ttmea 
to  the  action  of  fire.  Furnaces  are  emi>loye<l 
In  roasting  iron  ones,  and  all  others  which 
are  In  the  state  of  fine  powder,  or  when  the 
roasting  is  intended  to  be  very  perfects 
The  various  metals  are  subjected  to  dliCerw 
ent  prooesses  for  their  reduction.  Some 
are  operated  on  without  difflcnity;  othent 
require  much  art,  and  the  addition  of 
proper  fluxes.  The  substances  naturally 
combined  with  metals,  and  which  mask 
their  metallic  characters,  are  chiefly 
oxygen,  ohiorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus., 
selenium,  arsenic,  water,  and  carbonic 
acid.  But  some  metals,  as  gold,  ailver. 
and  platinum,  often  occur  native — ^that  is. 
in  the  metallic  state,  either  alone,  or 
forming  alUiys  by  being  in  combination 
with  other  metals.    [Bee  Mktai<8,  MisBa. 

&C.] 

OR'OAX  (nrganon,  an  Instrument :  Qr.\ 
an  apparatus  designed  for  the  production 
of  some  certniu  action  or  operation  ;~ln 
which  sense,  the  mechanical  powers,  an^ 
even  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  muscles, 
and  bones  of  thehuman  body,  may  be  called 
organs.  The  orgarm  of  MitJts  are  those  par t« 
of  the  body  by  which  we  receive  the  im- 
pressions or  140as  of  ei^temalol^ects  ;  thu^L 
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the  ears  are  the  organs  of  hearing,  the 
nerves  are  the  organs  of  perception  and 
scnsacioQ,  and  the  tongue  is  the  organ  of 
speech. — The  'organic  world'  comprises 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  mine- 
rals are  not  organized  bodies.  The  various 
gradations  of  organized  being,  from  man, 
through  all  the  inferior  animals,  down  to 
the  most  humble  plant  that  grows,  furnish 
a  most  curious  and  interesting  subject  of 
study.— —OaOAN,  in  Music,  a  wind  instru- 
ment, or  rather  a  collection  of  Instruments 
under  the  command  of  a  single  performer. 
It  Is  a  very  ancient  contrivance,  ))utwa8 
little  used  until  the  8th  century.  The  first 
organ  mentioned  in  history  was  a  small 
portable  Instrument  sent  by  the  Bmperor 
Gonstantlne  Oopronymns  to  Pepin,  the  fa- 
ther of  Charlemagne,  in  757.  Bt.  Jerome 
mentions  an  organ  with  twelve  pairs  of 
bellows,  which  might  be  beard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  thousand  paces,  or  a  mile,  and 
another  at  Jerusalem  which  might  be  heard 
at  the  Mount  of  Olives.  There  is  an  organ 
in  the  cathedral  at  Ulm,  supplied  by  sixteen 
pairs  of  bellows ;  It  is  93  feet  high  and  28 
broad,  and  its  largest  pipe  is  13  inches  in 
diameter.  The  celebrated  organ  at  Haarlem 
is  103  feet  high  and  SO  broad ;  Its  great  or- 
gan contains  10  stops;  its  upper  manual,  15 
stops ;  and  the  pedals,  of  which  the  larg- 
est pipe  Is  88  feet  long  and  16  Inches  in 
diameter,  15  stops.  The  organ  in  the  town- 
hall  at  Birmingham  contains  tS3  stops;  it 
has  four  claviers  or  keyboards,  and  four 
mlies  and  a  half  of  trackers  or  wooden 
rods ;  its  largest  pipe,  32  fleet  in  length,  is 
30i  Inches  in  diameter ;  and  there  are  two 
octaves  and  a  half  of  bells  At  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  in  London,  in  1851,  an  organ 
was  exhibited  having  77  stops  and  4600 
pipes.  The  machinery  of  the  organ  is  very 
superior  to  what  it  was  In  former  times ; 
It  acts  more  easily,  and  as  there  is  less 
leakage,  the  bellows  do  not  require  to  be  of 
the  same  power.  Every  part  of  it  has  b^n 
greatly  Improved.  The  size  of  an  organ  is 
usually  expressed  by  the  length  of  its 
longest  pipe ;  thus,  one  of  82  oris  fleet.  It 
generally  consists,  in  reality)  of  two  or  more 
organs— the  great  organ,  the  choir  organi 
the  awell  otrgan,  the  pedals ;  each  having 
usually  its  keyboard  or  clavier.  The  itops 
are  contrivances  for  throwing  oile  t>r  more 
systems  of  pipes,  or,  as  they  may  be  very 
well  termed,  instruments^  in  or  out  of  ac- 
tion, or  combining  them.  And  they  receive 
their  names  from  the  kind  of  pipes  with 
-which  they  are  connected,  as  the  fivis  stop, 
the  trumpet  stop ;  or  from  their  object,  as 
coupling  stops^  Ac.  The  word  stop  is  ap- 
plied also  to  the  system  of  pipes  itself) 
thus,  the  trumpet  atop  comprises  all  the 
trumpets  belonging  to  the  scale.  There  ist 
In  all  the  stops,  a  different  pipe  for  each 

note.  ..  _ 

OtbGAintI  DISB'ABB  (organtkoa^  relat- 
ing to  an  instrument:  Gf.),  one  in  which 
the  structure  of  sohie  organ  of  the  animal 
"body  is  morbidly  altered.  Ill  a  /^mctioncU 
disease,  the  secretions  or  functions  only 
•re  changed. 

OHdAK'IO  RfiMA'INB  (same  deriv.\  a 
term  given  by  geotogists  tu  the  remaihs  of 


animals  and  plants  embedded  in  the  strata 
of  the  earth.  [See  Geoloqy,  Possila 
Paljbohtolooy.j 

ORGANIZATION  (organizo,  I  organize 
Or.),  the  act  of  forming  or  arranging  the 
parts  of  a  compound  or  complex  body  iu  » 
suitable  manner  for  use  or  service.  AIsi 
the  totality  of  the  parts  which  constitute, 
and  the  laws  which  regulate,  an  organize  J 
body. 

ORGANOG'RAPHY  (organant  an  instru 
ment ;  and  graphic  a  writing :  Or.),  the  de- 
scription of  the  structure  of  plants,  com- 
prehending the  various  forms  of  their  tis- 
sues, the  exact  organization  of  their  imrts 
performing  vital  functions,  the  relation 
which  one  part  bears  to  another,  and  tlie 
dependence  of  the  whole  upon  a  common 
system. 

ORGANOL'OGT  (flrganon,  an  instrument ; 
and  logost  a  discourse :  /?r.),  that  branch  of 
physiology  which  specially  treats  of  the 
different  organs  of  animals,  but  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  human  species. 

OR'GANON,  BAOON'B.  The  Novuni  Or- 
ganon  SdenUarvim,  or  New  Method  of 
studying  the  Sciences,  forms  the  second 
part  of  Lord  Bacon's  general  work,  the  Inr 
etanratio  Magna^  first  published  In  16'JO. 
The  Greek  word  organon  signifies  an  instru- 
ment. His  design  was  to  lay  before  the 
world  '  the  science  of  a  better  and  more 
perfect  use  of  reason  in  the  investigation 
of  things  and  of  the  true  aids  of  the  un- 
derstanding,* but,  unfortunately,  he  com- 
pleted only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  he 
sketched.  Bacon  gave  his  method  the 
name  of  induction,  and  he  grounded  it  on 
the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so  that, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  Ballam,  in  certain 
conditions  of  phenomena  the  same  effects 
or  the  same  eanses  majr  be  assumed.  Ho 
endeavoured  to  establish  these  words  on  a 
more  exact  and  finer  process  of  reasoning 
than  partial  experience  can  effect.  For 
the  recurrence  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quences does  not  prove  a  ndcessary  connec- 
tion between  them,tonlesswecau  exclude  the 
presence  of  all  other  conditions  which  may 
determine  the  event.  Long  and  continued 
experience  of  such  a  recurrence,  indeed, 
raises  »  probability  of  a  netiessary  connec- 
tion ;  but  the  &im  of  Bacbn  was  to  super- 
sede experience  in  this  sense  and  to  find  a 
shorter  road  to  the  result ;  and  for  this  his 
methods  of  exclusion  are  devised.  As 
complete  and  accurate  a  collection  of  facts 
connected  with  the  subjeet  of  enquiry  as 
possible  is  to  be  made  oiit  by  nkeahs  of  that 
copious  natural  history  which  he  contem- 
plated or  ttom  any  other  good  sources. 
These  are  to  lye  selected*  compared  and 
scrutinized  according  to  the  rules  of  natu- 
ral internretation  deliveted  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Novum  Organon^  or  such  others 
as  he  designed  to  add  to  them ;  and  If  ex- 
periments are  admissible  these  are  to  be 
conducted  according  to  the  same  rules.  Ex- 
perience and  observation  are  the  guides 
through  the  Baconian  philosophy,  which  is 
the  handmaid  and  interpreter  of  nature. 

OR'GIA  (Qr.t  probably  ffom  erdo,  I  per- 
form sacred  rites),  in  Antiquity,  feasts  and 
sacrifices  performed  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
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loadCiBied  bj  OrplMiw,  and  tMHtj  ede-| 
bniedou  the  m«mntatn«  by  wild,  diaoacted  | 
women,  called  Baeekie.   Theae  feaaU  were . 
held  la  tte  ntgbt;  benee  the  term 'noctar- 
nal  onftaa.'   [Bee  Baochaxamaa^ 

OB'OUES  Wrgme,  an  organ :  #y.— ftom  the 
nppeaiaace  of  the  aurhtne).  In  the  MOItary 
art,  a  oacblDa  eompoaed  of  aereral  mnaket 
barrela  nnlted,  I7  meana  of  wbldi  aereral 
exfdoslona  are  made  at  onee.  to  defiend 
bfeachea.  [See  Isfbutal  MACnnJ  Alao. 
long  thick  plecea  of  timber,  pointed  with 
iron,  and  hung  ater  a  gatewaj,  to  be  let 
down  In  caae  of  jutack. 

OBICHAI/CDM  (unM.  a  momtatn ;  and 
ritoitoa,  brua :  Or.y,  In  AntlqnlCj,  a  metallic 
aobataaoe  reaembiing  gold  in  coloor,  but 
rery  infnfor  In  Taloe.  It  waa  known  both 
to  the  Oreeka  and  Romana ;  and  alchoogh 
It  haa  been  a  matter  of  dtopote  what  tbia 
metal  could  he,  U  la  highly  itfobable  that  It 
waa  either  the  aaine  kind  of  compoaltion  aa 
onr  braia,  or  a  mixed  metal  rery  analogona 
toll. 

O'BIBL,  In  Gothic  Arehitertnre,  a  bay 
window,  and  eometimes,  with  early  writers, 
a  reeeaa.  Oriel  windows  were  uaually  oma* 
men  ted  with  tnetTj.  The  Ane  oriel  in 
Wolaey*6  Hall  at  Hampton  Court  may  be 
dted  aa  an  example. 

(yaiBKt  (Mima,  riding:  Lat.\  in  old 
Geography  and  Aarronomy,  the  eaat,  or  1 
eaatem  point  of  the  horizon ;  thus  called, , 
becanae  it  ia  the  point  where  the  aun  rtaeai  1 
——In  Snnreying,  to  orleat  a  plan  ta  to  > 
mark  Ita  bearing  with  regard  to  the  cardinal 
poltita. 

OEIEKTAL0  (orfento/i«.  belonging  to  the 
eaat :  Lot),  the  natf res  or  inhabltanta  of 
the  eaatem  parte  of  the  world.  It  ia  oom> 
mon  to  gire  this  appelhaion  to  the  inhablt- 
anta of  Aaia  from  the  HeUeapcmt  and  Medl- 
torranean  to  Japan. 

OR'irLAMMB  (Mori  /loNMia.  a  blaie  of 
gold:  Lat.\  the  old  royal  standard  of  Prance, 
orifflnally  the  church  banner  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denia.  It  waa  a  piece  of  red  taifeta 
flzod  on  a  gilt  spear.  In  the  form  of  a  iian- 
ner,  aod  cut  into  three  points,  each  of 
which  waa  adorned  with  a  taaael  of  green 
ailk. 

OB'tOEiriBTS,  in  Cbnrch  History,  fol low- 
era  of  Origen  of  Alexandria,  a  celebrated 
Christian  writer,  who  lU'ed  in  the  third 
century,  and  held  that  the  souls  of  men  have 
a  pre-exlatent  etate;  that  they  are  holy 
intellfgenoea,  and  sin  before  they  are  united 
to  the  bodr ;  that  the  tormenta  of  the 
damned  shall  not  be  eternal,  but  that  the 
devila  themselrea  shall  yet  be  happy,  Ac. 

ORIL'LON  (IV.),  in  Ifortiflcation,  a  round 
mass  of  earth  faced  with  a  wall,  raised  on 
the  shoulder  of  those  bastions  that  have 
caaemates,  to  corer  the  cannon  of  the  re- 
tired flank. 

O'RIOLB  (anrao/iu,  golden-coloured: 
LaO,  the  Oriola  galbuia  of  ornithologists,  a 
bird  with  yellow  plumage,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  thrushes  which  apenda  the 
summer  in  Burope,  and  the  winter  in  more 
southern  Uti  tudea.  There  are  other  speclea 
well  known  In  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  richness  of  their  plumage  and  the 
^cnliar  form  of  their  nesta 


ORIiQll.  In  Aatranany,  one  of  tlie  fbrty- 
elgtat  eonareiiatloMa  arranged  by  rtotemy; 
It  la  In  the  aonthcn  bemtopliere,  with  re^ 
gazd  to  the  edipUc;  bat  the  eqniuoctial 
pasaea  neariy  acroaa  its  mlddlCL  It  contains 
aerea  ataia,  whlcb  are  Tsry  eoaapicaooa  to 
the  naked  eyeu  Of  these  three  are  la  a  Itae 
and  form  tbe  belt,  pointing  ta  one  diree- 
tkm  to  BIriaa,  the  Dcgatar,  and  la  tbe 
othertothedneterof  thePldadea.  Iaim»- 
dlatdy  below  the  belt  la  BIgel  In  the  f ooC 
of  Orion.  Abore  the  brit  are  Bellatrix  on 
the  right  ahoulder  and  Betelgnrs  on  the 
leftflhuulder.  South  of  ttw  belt  la  a  ctoster 
of  rtara  forming  the  aword  or  the  aebaia  off 
Orion.  The  name  Orion  la  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  occurs  la  Job.  Amos,  and  laalah. 

ORLANIX)  FURIO'SO.  the  title  of  Lodo- 
Tleo  Artosto'B  great  poem,  pabllahed  in 
1519  at  Ferraia.  There  ate  forty-six  caatoa 
in  orrATA  BiMA,  and  the  subject  Is  the 
tebnlons  sdventnres  of  the  Chrlstlaa 
Knigbta  and  Moortah  psiadtna  of  Cbarie- 
magne'a  age.  The  hero  la  Orlando  (or 
Rolando),  the  diampion  of  the  Christiaaa, 
who  had  been  the  hero  of  a  poem,  entitled 
'  Orlando  Innaraorato,'  by  Bolardo,  who  had 
represeated  him  In  lore  with  Angdica,  a 
Baraeen  prinoeaa.  Ariosto  took  ap  the 
story,  and  painted  Orlando  driven  nuid  by 
jealouay,  in  which  state  he  doea  many  ab- 
anrd  acta,  but  la  at  laat  restored  to  hfa 
aenaea  by  baring  his  trita  brohght  back  to 
him  from  the  moon  I  The  tvar  between 
Charlemagne  and  the  Mnora  goes  on 
throughout  the  poem,  until  the  latter  ate 
driven  otit  of  Ifranee.  Tliere  are  besldea 
many  eptsodea,  with  abundance  of  giants, 
magicians,  flying  horses,  enchanted  pa- 
laces, snd  other  wild  creatlona  of  the 
fancy ;  ao  that  Osrdlnal  Ippolito,  to  whom 
the  poem  waa  dedicated,  may  very  wcU 
hare  asked  the  author,  aa  It  to  reported  be 
did,  where  be  had  picked  up  ao  many  ab- 
surdities. The  poem  has  been  translated 
repeatedly  Into  English,  and  most  European 
languagea  posaeaa  translatiooa.  The  Ita- 
lian reprints  have  been  nunierona,  and  Ita 
popularity  amongst  the  writer's  country- 
vien  haa  been  quite  equal  to  that  of  Taaao's 
epic,  the  Jerusalem  IMlvered ;  although 
out  of  Italy  the  latter  poem  has  perfaapa 
been  the  greater  farourite. 

OR'LOP  (overlo/X :  Tsat),  in  a  ship  of  war, 
a  platform  of  planks  laid  over  tbe  beams  in 
Uie  hold,  on  which  the  cables  are  usually 
coiled.  It  eontalns  alao  sail-rooms,  carpen- 
ters' eahlus,  and  other  apartmentSb 

ORNITH'OLITB  (om<a,a  bird ;  and  ItfJbos, 
a  stone  :  C?rJ,  a  fenU  bird.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  stones  of  varioua  colours, 
bearing  the  flgure  of  birda. 

ORNITHOL'OGT  (omU^  a  bird ;  and  Idgos 
a  discourse:  Or.\  that  branch  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  birds,  a  claas  in  tbe 
animal  sub-kingdom.  In  the  minority  of 
birds  every  part  of  the  firame  Is  marked  by 
lightneas  and  buoyant ;  their  plumage  ad- 
mirably pruterta  them  from  cold  and  mois- 
ture ;  their  wings,  although  of  the  llghteat 
materials,  are  rornished  wi^  mnacles  of 
such  power  as  to  strike  tbe  air  with  great 
force,  and  to  impel  their  bodies  forward  with 
fapldity,  whilst  the  tall  acts  aa  a  rudder,  by 
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whieb  their  eoncse  can  be  directed  at  pie*- 
sure.  Ttae  moat  cbaracteristic  part  of  a 
bird's  Internal  structure  Is  that  connected 
with  its  power  of  flight.  The  bones  of  the 
wing  are  those  of  the  fore  arm  raodl&ed. 
The  muscles  which  set  the  wings  In  motion 
are  atcached  to  a  widely  expanded  sternum 
or  breast  bone,  with  which  is  connected  the 
fork-like  elastic  bone  called  the  fur^tUa,  or 
merry-thought,  which  serves,  with  the  aid 
of  the  daTlcles,  to  keep  the  wings  apart  in 
the  act  of  flying.  The  voice  of  birds  Is  a 
gift  of  nature,  by  which  the  greater  part  are 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  ani- 
mal creation.  At  the  bifurcation  of  the  wind- 
pipe la  a  glottis  mpplled  With  appropriate 
moacles,  called  the  lower  or  inferior  larynx; 
it  Is  here  that  the  voice  is  formed ;  tbe  vast 
body  of  air  contained  in  the  air-cells  con- 
tributes to  the  forcet  and  the  windpipe,  by 
its  form  and  movements*  to  the  modlfl<^ 
tton  of  the  voice.  The  gift  of  song  is  be- 
stowed on  the  male  birds  only,  and  their 
notes  are  mostly  an  expressioli  of  love; 
lience  they  are  heard  singing  chiefly  at  the 
time  of  pairing.  Almost  all  birds  incubate 
or  hatch  their  eggs,  by  keeping  them  at  • 
uniform  temperature  by  brooding  over 
them ;  and  before  laying,  they  are  directed 
by  instiniyt  to  the  operation  of  building  a 
nest  or  habitation -for  their  young.  Birds, 
although  the  most  marked  of  all  the  classes 
of  animals,  resemble  each  other  ao  closely 
in  their  general  characters  that  their  sub- 
division is  extremely  difflcult.  Various 
clasaiflcatlons  have  been  proposed.  The 
following  Is  one  of  the  latest.  1.  Saptona 
or  Acelpitres,  birds  of  prey :  as  eagles,  vul- 
tures, and  hawks.  These  are  a  rapacious 
tribe,  feeding  on  carcases,  however  putrid, 
but,  unless  pressed  with  hunger,  seldom 
attacking  living  animals ;  they  are  bold, 
gregarious,  fly  slowly  unless  when  very 
high  in  the  air ;  and  they  have  an  exquisite 
sense  of  smell.  2.  /immsotm,  or  perching 
birds :  as  thrushes,  nightingalee,  sparrows, 
larks,  Ac;  and,  from  Including  the  smaller 
birds,  they  are  sometimes  termed  Paaatrta. 
8.  8canwre»,  or  climbers :  as  parrots  and 
woodpeckers.    4.  Ooluntto,  iSie  dove  and 

f>igeon  family.  6.  QaUina  ox  Bawreat  ghV- 
inaceouB  or  game  birds,  including  our 
iHimdoor  fowls,  pheasants,  partridges, 
grouse,  cnrassows,  ft&  6.  ^rulMonM,  in- 
cluding the  ostrich,  cassowary,  emu,  && 
In  these  the  wings  are  so  little  developed 
that  the  birds  are  unable  to  fly.  7.  Qralla 
or  GraHatares,  tbe  waders,  including 
cranes,  borons,  snipes,  plovers,  rails,  &c 
8.  An$ere»  or  Natatore»t  web-footed  birds, 
such  as  the  swan,  duck,  auk,  petrel,  and 
gull.  Tliese  orders  are  subdivided  into  se- 
veral families. 

ORNITHORHTN'CHUS  (omtSt  a  bird; 
and  rkmneho*,  a  beak :  £^.),  an  Australian 
four-footed  animal  of  singular  structure. 
Its  sktu  Is  clothed  with  soft  fur,  the  feet 
are  webbed,  and  the  mouth  Is  furnished 
with  a  bill  like  a  duck's.  It  Is  a  mammal 
allied  to  the  kangaroos,  about  20  Inches  in 
length.  It  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
water,  and  its  habits  are  very  shy. 

OROG'RAPHT,  or  OBOL'OGY  (cront  a 
•nountain ;  and  grapKo,  I  write,  or  togoa,  a 


discourse:  Or.),  physical  g<>ogrRphy  as  it 
relates  to  mountains.  Descriptions  of  the 
height  and  form  of  mountains  and  their 
branches,  the  trending  directions  of  moun- 
tain chains,  and  their  relations  to  tbe  rest 
of  the  country,  belong  to  orography.  As  to 
the  measurement  of  heights,  see  Htpso- 

HBTttV. 

OA'PIHENT  (anHptgmeniumt  gold  paint : 
LaDtVelUno  miphuret  of  arsenic:  It  Is  the 
basis  of  the  psJnt  called  kintfa  yellow. 

OB'RERT  (from  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  for 
whom  the  first  was  made),  a  machine  repre- 
senting the  motions,  relative  magnitudes, 
and  distances  of  the  bodies  composing  the 
solar  system.  It  is  calculated  to  impart  a 
very  Imperfect,  and  even  inaccurate,  idea 
of  what  it  is  intended  to  represent.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  planetarium.  In  giving  the 
revolution  of  one  or  more  of  the  satellites. 

OR'RIS  ROOT,  the  foot  of  a  white-flower 
ing  species  of  Iris,  the  Iris  Florentina,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  ex- 
ported from  the  Mediterranean  In  consi- 
derable quantities,  and  is  used  In  making 
perfumed  powders,  to  whldi  it  communi- 
cates an  odour  resembling  that  of  violets. 

ORTHODOX  (orthos,  right;  and  doxa, 
opinion :  Or.),  having  a  right  judgment  in 
matters  of  religious  faith.  Every  sect  has 
its  own  notions  of  orthodox^'. 

ORTHODBOM'IOS  iorthoe,  right ;  and  dro- 
fiUMi  a  course:  Or.),  in  Navigation,  the  art 
of  sailing  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle ;  which 
is  tbe  shortest  distance  between  two  points 
on  asphera 

ORTHOEPY  (ortik08,  right ;  epos,  a  word  ; 
Or.\  a  right  pronunciation  of  words.  It 
refers  to  questions  of  sound,  whereas  or- 
thography refers  to  spelling. 

ORTHOG'ITATHOOS  (offhos,  straight; 
onathos,  a  jaw.  Or.),  a  term  applied  by  com- 
parative anatomists  to  skulls  such  as  those 
of  tbe  Oalmucks,  which  have  the  profile  of 
tbe  face  almost  vertical ;  opposed  to  progrut- 
thaiis.  

ORTHOGTIAPHT  (orthographia :  from 
orthos,  right ;  and  grapho,  I  write :  Or.),  in 
Architecture,  a  geometrical  represfiBtatlon 

of  an  elevation  or  section  of  a  building. 

In  Fortification,  tbe  profile  or  representa- 
tion of  a  work  in  all  Its  parts,  afi  it  would 
appear  if  perpendicularly  cut  from  top  to 

bottom In  Geometry,  the  art  of  drawing 

a  front  view  of  an  object,  so  as  to  represent 
the  height  of  each  part;  so  railed  from  its 
determining  things  by  perpendicular  lines 
foiling  on  tbe  geometrical  plan. In  Gram- 
mar, that  division  which  teaches  the  nature 
and  properties  of  letters,  and  the  correct 
spelling  and  writing  of  words. —  OrthO' 
graphic  ProieetUm  of  the  Sphere,  that  projec- 
tion which  is  made  upon  a  plane  passing 
through  the  middle  of  tbe  sphere,  by  an  eye 
placed  vertically  at  an  infinite  distance.  In 
other  words,  every  point  of  the  hemisphere 
Is  referred  to  its  diametral  plane  or  base. 
In  this  projection  only  the  central  iMurts  are 
truly  represented ;  distortion  Increases  as 
the  edges  of  the  map  are  approached. 

ORTBOPTBRA  iorthos,  straight ;  ptera. 
wings.  Or.),  in  Entomology,  an  order  of 
four-winged  insects  with  incomplete  metn- 
morphoses.   It  includes  the  grasshoppers, 
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incustB,  crickets,  and  eiurwlgs.  Tbe  wings 
when  preBent,  for  in  some  genera  tbe  fe- 
males never  possess  any,  are  leathery  or 
raembranous,  traversed  by  numerous  veins. 
Tbe  front  pair  usually  lap  more  or  less  over 
eacli  other.  The  binder  pair  are  nearly 
semi-circnlar  In  form^and  tbelr  veins  radi- 
ate  from  tbe  point  of  attachment.  When 
the  insect  is  at  rest  tbey  lie  straight  down 
tbe  back,  instead  of  being  folded  tranA- 
Ttirsely  as  amongst  tbe  .beetles. 

ORTITB  inriuBi  a  rising :  Lot),  In  Astro- 
nomy, Hiring  or  eastern.  The  ortive  ampH- 
tude  of  a  planet  is  an  arc  ot  tbe  faorixon 
intercepted  between  ih«  point  where  a  star 
rises  and  the  east  point  of  the  horizon— 
the  point  where  the  hortson  and  eqaator 
interftect. 

OUTOLAN  (JVOi  or  Ortenrheaded  Bunt- 
ing,  the  Bmberiza  kortulana  of  ornitholo> 
gists,  a  bird  greatly  esteemed  for  tbe  deli- 
cacy of  its  flesh,  when  in  season.  It  belongi 
to  tbe  FringiUidtB,  and  is  a  nailve  of  north- 
ern Africa;  but  In  summer  and  antvmn  it 
visits  Bouthernt.and  sometimeseven  central 
and  nortbeni,  Europe.  It  is  alraut  tbe  sise 
of  a  lark;  and  seems  Identical  with  tbe 
miiiaria  of  Varro,  which  was  sold  At  such 
enormous  prices  to  tbe  epicures  of  Rome 

ORTOTCKyNOSY,  ORYCTOG'RAPHY,  or 
ORYCTOL'OOY  ioruhtoa,  digged  out ;  and 
gnOsia,  knowledge ;  ffrapho,  I  write ;  or  logMt 
a  discourse:  Or.),  that  branch  of  science 

which  treats  of  fossil  organie  remains. 

Also  those  i«rts  of  mineralogy  which  have 
for  their  object  tbe  classtflcation,  descrip- 
tion, nomenclature,  and  arrangement  of 
minerals.  The  terras  are  sj'uonymous  with 
vUneralomfi  which  is  almost  always  eu> 
ployed. 

OS'GAN,  aa  ancient  Italian  language 
spoken  by  tno  6amnites,  whQ  lived  on  tbe 
south  of  Rome,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
remain.  It  had  not  entirely  disappeared  as 
a  spoken  tongue  in  the  lime  of  the  earlier 
emperors. 

OSCILLATIOX  (oseOtattD,  from  oseiUo,  I 
swing :  LaL)t  in  Mechanics,  tbe  vibration, 
or  alternate  ascent  and  descent,  of  a  pen- 
dulous body.  In  falling  down  the  curve,  it 
generates  as  much  force  ast  but  for  th«  re- 
sistance of  theair,aadfricti<«i  atthecentre 
of  motion,  would  carry  it  up  to  tho  height 
from  which  it  descended )  and,  were  it  not 
for  theset  it  would  continue  to  descend  and 
ascend  through  e^ual  spares.  Oscillations 
in  small  circular  or  in  oycloldal  curves  are 
performed  in  equal  timest  tlie  length  of 
which  depends  on  the  length  of  the  pendu- 
lum, being  proportional  to  Its  equare  root; 
thus,  a  pendulnm  four  times  as  long  as  an- 
other will  vibrate  twice  as  slowly.— Tbe 
centre  cf  oedUation  Is  that  point  in  a  pen- 
dulous body  at  which  all  its  matter  being 
collected,  the  oscillations  would  still  be 
performed  in  tbe  same  times.  The  ttxia  of 
osetilaiion  is  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  point  of  suspension^  parallieil  to  the 
horizon,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in 
wnlcb  tbe  oscillation  is  mada 

OSCULAmON  (oscitton  I  kiss:  LaL\  in 
Geometry,  one  curve  Is  said  to  osculate 
another,  when  they  are  in  contact  in  such  a 
Way  that  the  greatest  possible  number  of 


points  ftre  common  to  both. 

Tioiv,  in  Medicine,  tlie  iuterconunnnieatiaB 

of  blood-vessels. 

OSI'RIS,  rSIS.  HOOIUB,  the  three  priB- 
eipai  deities  of  tbe  Egyptian  mythology. 
The  first  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
bulls,  and  his  statues  frequently  had  the 
horns  of  a  bulL  A  cow  was  sacred  to  Isia, 
who  waa  considered  tbe  sister  of  Oslrta, 
and  her  statues  bad  horns.  She  was  often 
represented  holding  a  sistrum  with  a  lotos 
on  her  head,  and  one  of  her  statues  bore 
the  celebrated  Inseriptioni  *  I  am  all  that 
has  been>  that  sliall  be;  no  mortal  has 
hitherto  taken  oft  my  veil.*  Horns  was  tlie 
son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  he  seems  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks. 
He  is  often  represented  either  as  sitting  on 
the  lap  of  Isis,  or  as  trampling  on  a  croco- 
dile. 

OS'MAZOME  {osmi,  odour;  and  tSmoa, 
broth  :  Or.),  the  extractive  matter  of  mus- 
cular flbre,  which  gives  its  peculiar  amell 
to  roast  meat}  and  its  flavour  to  broth  and 
sottp;    . 

08*MI(JM  (osfRj,  odOur:  C7r.— from  the 
pungent  smell  of  its  volatile  peroxide),  a 
rare  metal,  generally  found  In  the  ores  of 
platinum.  It  is,  in  the  thost  compact  atate 
in  which  It  has  yet  been  obtdlnedt  of  It 
bluish-white  colour ;  and  though  somewhat 
flexible  in  thin  plates,  It  is  enslly  powdered. 
It  cannot  be  fused  or  volatilized,  for  when 
heated  to  redness  It  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  forms  osmic 
add,  which  has  an  irritating  and  dangerous 
vapour.  The  specific  grav.  of  oBmibm  is 
10;  its  equivalent  WQ, 

Ofi'PRBY  (pr/rafe :  JV.), or  tiehino  EawJ^ 
the  Pandion  haUatua  of  omlthologista,  a 
bird  of  tbe  falcon  family  inhabiting  Europe 
and  North  America.  It  is  nearly  two  feet 
in  length.  It  feeds  on  flsh,  which  it  takes 
by  suddenly  darting  up«m  them  when  near 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

OSSIFICATION  (OS,  a  bone ;  and  /aelo,  I 
make  :  Lot),  the  formation  of  bone,  or  the 
change  of  any  soft  solid  of  the  body  into 
bone. 

OSSILE'GITTM  (Lot.:  frdm  osM,  bones; 
and  lego,  I  eolieet),  in  Antiquity,  the  act  of 
oolleetlng  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead 
aftef-  the  funeral  pile  was  oonsumM,  which 
was  performed  by  tbe  friends  or  near  re- 
lations of  the  deoeased,  who  first  waahed 
their  hands  and  unfastened  their  garments. 
When  all  the  bones  were  collected,  tbey 
were  washed  with  wine,  milk,  perfumes,  and 
the  tears  of  friends ;  after  this  ceremony 
was  over,  the  relics  were  put  into  an  urn, 
and  deposited  in  a  sepulchre. 

08807 ARY  (osnuiHum :  Lot.),  a  place  Ot 
deposit  for  the  bones  of  the  dmd. 

08TBOOOL'LA(o«iBOR,at>one',  and  feoOa, 
glue:  GnK  a  term  applied  to  the  gllie  ob* 
tained  from  bones. 

OSTEOL'OOY  (osteon,  a  bone ;  and  logos, 
a  discourse:  Or.)-,  that  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  bones. 

08'TRAOISM  {OKtrattentoe:  0n),  Iti  Qte- 
61an  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  popular  Judgment 
or  condemnation  among  the  Athenians,  by 
which  such  persons  as  had  power  and  popa- 
larity  enough  to  attempt  anything  aff^i»nt 
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Che  publln  HlMrty  were  btintshed  fur  a  term 
of  ten  years.  The  puniehinent  was  called 
by  this  name  from  the  Greek  word  ottrdkon, 
which  properly  slgnlfles  a  die  or  shell ;  bnt, 
when  applied  to  this  object,  It  Is  used  for 
the  billet  on  which  the  Athenians  wrote  the 
names  of  the  citizens  whohi  they  Intended 
to  banl^,  and  which  Was  a  tile  or  a  shell. 
If  6000  of  the  shells  deposited  in  the  place 
appointed  were  in  favoiir  of  the  banlshmeht 
of  the  accused.  It  took  effect ;  otherwise  he 
was  acquitted.  After  the  expiration  of  ten 
years,  the  exiled  dttsen  was  at  liberty  to 
return  to  his  country,  and  resume  posses- 
sion of  bis  wealth  and  all  his  civil  prlvileeres. 
To  this  sentence  no  disgrace  was  attached  \ 
for  It  was  never  inflicted  upon  criminals,  but 
only  upon  those  who  had  excited  the  Je«r 
lousy  or  suspictou  of  their  felloW-eltlsens, 
on  account  of  tbe  influence  th«y  bad  gained 
by  peculiar  meHt,  wealth,  or  other  causes. 
Aristotle  and  Plutarch  called  ostracism 
*  the  medicine  of  the  state.' 

OS'TRIOH  {aMtmcke:  Ft.\  a  bird  distin- 
guished by  its  Immense  sixe  and  peculiar 
habits,  aa  well  a«  by  the  beattty  and  value 
of  its  plumage.  The  Afrltcaa  or  true  ostrich 
iStruthio  Canndua)  is  fVom  seven  to  nine  feet 
hiflrh  from  the  tupof  Its  head  to  the  ground ; 
most  of  this,  however,  IS  made  up  by  tbe 
great  length  of  its  neck.  Its  thighs  and  the 
Bides  of  the  body  are  naked,  and  the  wings 
are  so  short  as  to  be  unsulted  for  flying.  It 
is  different  from  all  other  birds.  In  having 
only  two  toes,  which  correspond  to  tbe  two 
outermost  in  the  rest  of  the  class.  It  in- 
habits the  burning  and  sandy  deserts  of 
Africa  in  large  flocks ;  and  its  speed  in  run- 
ning exceeds  that  of  the  fleetest  horse, 
which  renders  the  ostrich-hunter's  task  ex- 
ceedingly laborious.  In  running,  it  dashes 
tbe  stones  behind  it  with  great  force.  The 
female  lays  from  ten  to  twelve  eggs  in  a 
hole  in  the  sand ;  and.  althmigh  sire  does 
not  Inculjate  them  contlnhally,  no  bird  has 
a  stronger  affection  tor  its  offspring,  or 
watches  its  taest  with  oMrti  assiduity ;  al- 
ways brooding  over  her  eggs  at  night,  and 
leavlhg  them  only  dtiring  the  hottest  pan 
of  tbe  day.  They  are  said  to  be  a  great  de- 
licacy, and  are  prepared  for  the  table  lii  var 
rious  ways.  One  of  them  is  equal  in  weight 
to  eleven  ben's  eggs.  The  digestive  powers 
of  the  ostrich  appear  almost  lncredible,and 
lis  vorAcity  ts  e^al  to  Its  digestiou.  In 
South  America  tbere  afto  two  species  of  os- 
trich, both  smaller  than  the  Atf  Icah  Species. 

OTH'AVA  RI'MA  (/tal.),themtme  given  to 
the  stanza  in  which  tbe  *  Orlando  Furloso,* 
■Gemsalemme  Liberata,'  and  many  other 
1  talian  poems  are  written.  There  are  eight 
lines  and  three  rhymes.  The  first,  third, 
and  fifth  lines  rhyme  together,  and  the 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth ;  tbe  stanza  then 
ends  with  a  couplet.  Tbe  rhyming  words 
are  trochees. 

OTH'BR,  the  Ltdra  mUffMit^  a  quadruped 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Felida,  remark- 
Hbly  sagacious  In  tbe  construction  of  its 
dwelling  under  ground.  It  inhabits  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  feeds  prindpally  on 
flsh.  Tbe  feet  are  palmated,  and  the  tall  is 
half  tbe  length  of  its  body,  the  fur  of  which 
la  nmeb  esteemed.    It  is  fierce  and  crafty 


when  attacked,  but  may  easily  he  tamed 
when  young,  and  taught  to  catch  fish. 
When  the  otter,  in  its  wild  state,  has  taken 
a  flsh,  it  carries  it  on  shore,  and  devours 
the  head  and  upper  parts,  rejecting  the  re- 
mainder. When  hunted  by  dogs,  it  defends 
itself  Very  obstinately,  often  inflicting  on 
them  the  severest  wonnds.>^Tbe  Ameri- 
can otter  (LatocBiita  moUig)  Is  taken  in  great 
numbers  ih  Canada,  nearly  ao,000  skins 
having  been  sent  to  England  in  one  year  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  company.  Its  habits  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Buropean  species, 
but  it  is  larger,  and  the  fur  much  more 
valuable.  Tbe  common  mode  of  taking 
these  animals  is  by  sinking  a  steel  trap  near 

the  mouth  of  their  burrow. ^The  uorotter 

(JMkytfra  mariita),  which  is  a  much  lafger 
species  tHan  the  others,  is  about  tbe  size 
of  a  large  mastiff,  and  weighs  70  or  80  lbs. 
When  In  full  season,  tbe  fur  is  a  fine  glossy 
black,  and  sells  at  very  high  prices  in 
China,  where  tbe  skins  are  usniUiy  obtained. 
It  Is  exclusively  found  between  the  49ch 
and  floth  degrees  north  latitude,  and  always 
frequents  the  coast. 

0TrrO,or  ATTAB  OF  R0'8BS,the  most 
agreeable  perfhme  known ;  being  an  aro- 
matic oil  obtained  from  tbe  flowers  of  the 
rose,  but  in  such  small  quantities  that  half 
an  ounce  can  hardly  be  procured  from  a 
hundred  pounds  of  tbe  petala.  It  is  brought 
from  Turkey  and  tbe  East  Indies;  and, 
when  genuine,  is  sold  at  a  very  high  price, 
it  Is  frequently  adulterated  with  some  es- 
sential or  flxed  oil,  or  with  spermaceti ;  but 
the  adiilteratton  may  be  detected  by  testing 
it  in  a  watch-glass,  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid ;  if  the  ottd  Is  pure,  It  will  remain 
colourless ;  if  adulterated,  it  will  be  dark- 
ened. It  is  chiefly  manufactured  at  Ghazee- 
pore,  a  place  celebrated  throughout  India 
for  the  beauty  and  extent  of  its  rose-gar* 
dens,  which  occupy  many  hundred  acres. 
Tb«  otto  is  obtained,  after  the  rose-water 
la  made,  by  setting  It  out  during  the  night, 
until  siltlri8e,in  large  open  vessels,  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  then  sklmmtog  off  the  es- 
sential oil  which  floats  on  the  top.  To  pro- 
duce one  rupee's  weight  of  otto,  2uo,000 
well-grown  roses  are  required.  The  juice, 
even  on  thtf  spot,  is  extremely  dear,  a 
rupee's  weight  being  sold  at  tbe  bazaar  for 
SL  sterling,  and  at  the  English  warehouse 
foriol. 

OT'TOMAN,.an  appellation  given  to  what 
pertains  to  tbe  Turks  or  their  government ; 
as,  the  Ottoman  power  or  empire.  The  word 
derived  Us  origin  from  Othman,  the  name 
or  a  sultan  who  assumed  the  government 

about  the  year  1900. A  peculiar  kind  of 

sofa  much  dsed  ih  Turkey,  and  introduced 
Into  Eut-ot)to. 

OUMOE  (tmelaf  £a<..  In  general  the 
twelfth  part  of  anything).  In  Commerce, 
a  weight  of  different  amounts:  In  avolr- 
dflpols  wblght,  It  Is  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
pound,  or  4374  grs.;  In  troy  weight,  the 
twielfth  part  of  a  pound,  or  480  grs.;  in 
apothecaries'  weight,  it  is  equal  to    ght 

drams. OUifos,  in  Zoology,  the  Ijmoardnt 

uneia,  an  animal  inhabiting  the  motitiCHin- 
ous  regions  of  Asia.  Its  tail  is  long  and 
thick,  the  spots  on  the  thick  fur  are  pale 
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■bA  of  ln«8Dliir  ahapc.  U  approMbes  the 
letvard  In  siie.  The  jaffoar  of  Bouih 
Ameiiea  Is  aometimea  called  the  Oonoe. 

OUT'LAWAT,  Che  paitlng  •  man  out  of 
the  protection  of  law  ;  or  tte  proeeaa  by 
whkrh  a  man  iadeprivcd  of  that  protection. 
Tb  kill  an  outlaw  Is  morder,  nnleaalt  hap- 
pena  In  an  attempt  to  apprehend  him ;  any 
one  may  arreat  an  outlaw,  on  a  criminal 
pruaecation,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  bringing 
him  to  be  dealt  with  aeeordlng  to  law. 
Outlawry  la  a  punishment  Inflicted  for  a 
contempt.  In  refusing  to  be  amenable  to 
cbe  jurisdletion  of  a  competent  courts  It 
la  Issued  against  a  defendant,  after  he  has 
been  live  tiroes  proclaimed  at  a  county 
court;  but,  should  ha  have  previously  left 
the  kingdom,  he  can  set  it  aalde,  by  a  writ 
of  error,  or  on  motion.  In  civil  cases,  the 
effect  of  outlawry  la  a  forfeiture  of  personal 
goods  and  ebattela  at  once ;  and  of  chattels 
real,  and  profits  oit  landa,  when  found  on 
laqulsUion. 

OUT'RIGOER,  In  Nautical  language,  any 
projecting  spar,  or  piece  of  timber,  used  for 
extending  ropes  or  saila,  or  for  any  other 
t«nporary  purposeL 

ODTWORRS.  In  Fortification,  all  thoae 
works  of  a  fortress  which  aresituated  with- 
out the  principal  wall,  witblii  or  beyond  the 
principal  ditch.  They  are  designed  not  only 
to  cover  the  body  of  the  place*  but  also  (o 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  and  prevent 
his  taking  advantage  of  the  depressions  and 
elevations  usually  found  in  the  places  about 
the  counterscarp,  which  might  serve  either 
as  lodgments,  or  aa  rideaux,  to  facilitate 
the  carrying  on  trenches,  and  planting  bat> 
teries  against  the  place :  such  are  ravelins, 
tenailles,  horn-works,  crown-works,  Ac 

(WAL  (ooHiR,  an  egg :  Lot),  an  oblong 
curvilinear  figure,  resembling  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  an  egg.  The  mathema- 
tical oval,  which  Is  a  regular  figure  equally 
broad  at  each  end,  and  therefore  not  strictly 
egg-shaped.  Is  called  an  eUiosi*. 

(yVATK  (oBottis,  shaped  like  an  egg: 
Lot),  tgo-sktmed,  as  aa  ovate  leaf. 

OVATION  {ovatio,  from  oviSt  a  sheep : 
Zat.),  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  lesser  triumph 
allowed  to  commanders  who  had  obtained 
a  bloodless  victory,  or  defeated  an  incon- 
siderable enemy.  It  derived  Its  name  from 
sheep  being  sacrificed  on  sttch  occasions, 
Instead  of  bullocks,  which  were  the  victims 
In  a  triumph.  Ovations,  but  not  triumphs, 
were  permitted  in  civil  wars. 

OVERRA'RE,  in  sea  language,  a  term 
signirying  that  the  waves  break  in  upon  a 
ship  lying  at  anchor ;  as,  the  waves  ocerroto 
her,  or  she  Is  overraked. 

O'VERT  ACT  (Ottvert,  open  :  FY.),  in  Law, 
a  plain  and  open  matter  of  fact,  serving  to 
prove  a  design ;  distingulshea  from  a  secret 
intention  not  carried  into  effect,  and  even 
from  words  spoken.  An  overt  act  must  be 
alleged  in  every  indictment  for  high  trea- 
Bon. 

O'VERTURK  (mtvertun:  Fr.\  in  Music,  a 
prelude  or  incnnlucutry  symphony,  chiefly 
used  to  precede  great  musical  composUiuns, 
as  oratorios  and  operas;  and  intended  to 
prepare  the  bearer  for  the  piece  which  Is  to 
follow,  often    by  concentrating  its  chief 


musical  Idcaa,  ao  aa  to  give  aaoit  of  oaUina 
of  it  In  Instrumental  musl& 

O^'IDUCT  <oviaR,  an  egg ;  and  dwteu,  I 
conduct :  LaL\  In  Natural  History,  «  paa- 
aage  which  conveys  the  egg  from  the  ovary 
to  the  uterus,  or  to  an  external  outles.  In 
the  Jfonmolia,  it  Is  termed  the  Fallopian 
tube,  from  Fallopius  having  first  deaeribed 
that  of  the  human  subject. 

OVIPOSITOR  (omim,  an  egg;  and  ptnw, 
I  place :  Lot.),  In  Entomology,  the  orgnnby 
which  an  Insect  conducts  the  eggs  Into  the 
appropriate  nidus.  It  Is  frequently  armed 
at  the  extremity  with  a  piercing  apparatna. 

OV'OLO  (.ItaL  ;  from  ovum,  an  egg :  LaU), 
In  ArchitccturSt  a  convex  moulding,  the 
section  of  which  Is  usually  the  quarter  of  a 
circle,  and  often  called  the  qyutrter-rouad 
The  Grecian  ovolo  reseuiblea  more  the 
form  of  an  egg. 

OWL,  the  name  of  birds  itelonglng  to  the 
large  family  Strtgida.  Owls  are  diatin- 
gulshed  by  having  a  large  head,  very  large 
eyea  encircled  by  a  ring  of  fine  feachov, 
and  a  harsh  screeching  voice.  Prom  the 
enormous  slie  of  the  pupils  of  their  eyes, 
they  are  enabled  to  see  well  In  the  ulght, 
but  In  the  day  their  sense  of  sight  la  Im- 
perfect ;  hence  during  this  time  they  keep 
concealed  In  some  secure  retreat.  Their 
hearing  Is  very  acute,  and  their  plamage 
soft  and  loose,  enabling  them  to  fly  without 
noise,  and  thus  to  come  on  their  prey  in  an 
unexpected  manner.  They  breed  in  fleaurea 
of  rocks,  or  in  holes  of  trees,  and  feed  on 
small  birds,  mice,  bats,  fte.  There  are  many 
species;  but  the  most  common  in  this 
country  Is  the  barn  owl,  Strixflammea,  wb  Ich 
frequenta  bams,  towers,  churchea,  old 
ruins,  Ac,  geneMly  leaving  its  haunts 
about  twilight,  and  exploring  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  for  Its  prey  during  the 
night.  The  tawny  owl,  Symium  aluco,  is 
the  one  with  the  well-known  hooting  call, 
Umooo.  The  great  homed  owl  of  America, 
Bubo  virtfiuianiUt  with  a  tuft  of  feathera  at 
each  ear.  Is  nearly  aa  large  aa  the  golden 
eagle. 

O  WLING  (so  called  from  Its  being  nsoally 
carried  on  In  the  night)  was  the  offence  of 
transporting  wool  or  sheep  out  of  England, 
contrary  to  the  statute.  It  was  formerly  a 
capital  crime;  but  the  law  has  been  re- 
pealed. 

OX  (och$:  Oer.)  the  common  ox,  Boa 
Tauruff  has  a  flat  forehead,  and  round  home 
placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  a  projecting 
line  which  separates  the  front  from  the 
occiput ;  the  hums,  however,  differ  so  much 
in  their  form  and  direction  in  the  nuraeroua 
varieties,  that  no  spcclflc  characteristic  can 
be  based  upon  them.  There  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  this  valuable  animal  that  is  not  use- 
ful to  mankind.  Ita  flesh  Is  the  principle 
article  of  animal  food ;  the  horns  aro  con- 
verted into  combs,  knife-handles,  Ac. ;  the 
bones  form  a  cheap  substitute  for  Ivory;  the 
blood  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 

pmsslan  blue;  thehide  Is  made  intoaatrose 
leather ;  the  half  la  used  by  pUsterers,  and 
the  fat  Is  employed  in  the  formation  of 
candles  and  soap.  Besides  the  differen. 
varieties  of  the  common  ox  produced  b> 
domestication,  there  are  several  othera. 
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u  the  AbjrMlnian  ox,  havliur  the  boras 
pendnloas,  adUering  onljr  to  Che  akin,  and 
the  African  ox,  bavlog  the  body  snowy, and 
h<H)fs  black,  Ac. 

OX'ALATB,  In  Chemistry,  a  rait  formed 
by  a  combination  of  oxalic  acid  with  h  baae, 
aa  the  oxalate  of  aminfmia, 

OXA  Lie  A'CID  (oxalUt  sorrel ;  from  oras, 
sour :  C?r.),ln  Cfhemlstry,  an  aeld  first  ob> 
tatned  from  sorrel,  but  now  readily  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  add  on  sagar. 
It  Is  a  oomponnd  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  violent  poison,  and  has 
sometimes  been  swallowed  by  mistake  for 
Epsom  salts ;  from  wHlch,  bowerer.  It  Is 
dletingrnlshable  by  Its  intensely  sour  taste. 
The  best  antidote,  In  sncb  eases.  Is  a  mix- 
ture of  chalk  and  water,  which  may  be 
effectlTe  If  swallowed  at  once.  Oxalle  add, 
as  also  Its  salts  In  solution,  glre  an  insoluble 
precipitate  with  solutions  eontalnlng  lime, 
or  Its  sdts ;  and  hence  oxalic  add  and  lime, 
or  its  salts,  are  employed  as  tests  for  each 
other. 

OX'ALIB  (sorrel :  <7r.).  in  Botany,  a  genns 
of  phints.  nat.  ord.  OxaUdaeea.  The  species 
have  tuberous  roots  and  trifoliate  leaves. 
The  eomraon  oxalls  iO.  atmUMella)  has  tieen 
thought  to  be  the  Bhamrock,  as  It  flowers 
about  St.  Patrick's  day.  Some  of  the  species 
hare  sensitive  leaves,  and  of  others  the  tu- 
bers are  eaten  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes. 
OX'IDB  (ocnM,  sharp;  and  «<do«,  form: 
Or.),  the  eombinatlon  of  a  simple  or  com- 
pound element  with  oxygen,  In  smaller 
quantity  than  Is  rsQiilred  to  produce 
acidity.  To  designate  oxides  having  pro- 
gressively increasing  anantltles  of  oxygen, 
the  first  sylbibles  of  the  Greek  numerals  are 
prefixed :  thus,  protoaHde,  <Uutoxi<U,  trtiox- 
ide,  Ac  And  hyper,  or  ver.  Is  used  with  the 
oxide  containing  it  In  the  largest  quantity, 
as  per-oxUeot  Iron.  When  the  combination 
Is  equivalent  to  an  atom  of  the  base  united 
with  an  atom  and  a  half  of  oxygen,  it  Is  a 
Bengwt'^xdde. 

OXTQBir,  or  OXTOEN  GAS  («m«,  arid ; 
and  ^ennoo.  I  produce :  Or.— from  being  at 
first  considered  the  only  cause  of  aeldlty). 
In  Ohemistry,  a  permanently  elastic  fluid, 
InvMble,  inodorous,  and  a  little  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air.  It  Is  the  resplrable 
part  of  air.  and  was  called  dephlogiitiealed 
air,  also  vUal  air,  from  its  Mng  essential 
to  animal  life ;  but  it  received  its  present 
name  from  Its  property  of  giving  aetdlty 
to  compounds  in  which  it  predoroinatesw 
Qaygen  Is  the  most  extensively  diffused  of 
material  substanres.  tn  union  with  aaote 
or  nitrogen.  It  forms  atmospherlo  air,  of 
which  it  constitutes  about  a  fifth  part. 
Water  eontalns  eight  ninths  by  weight  of 
it;  and  it  exists  In  most  vegetable  and  ani* 
nial  products,  aeld  salts,  and  oxides.  It  is 
also  a  very  energetic  agent,  and  the  history 
of  Its  properties  and  combinations  forms  the 
most  important  subject  in  chemistry.   Oxy- 

Ren  gas  nowhere  exists  pure  and  uncom- 
ined ;  hence  certain  processes  are  retiuired 
to  obtain  It  In  an  Insulated  form;  these  con- 
sist, chiefly,  In  applying  heat  to  S4ime  of  its 
eomiiodnds.  In  which  It  is  retained  by  a 
weak  attrartlnn.  Its  most  striking  property 
If  that  of  exciting  and  stipportlug  combus- 


tion. A  eandle  or  wax  taper,  freskly  eztin 
gnished,  is  relighted  on  being  Immersed  Is 
a  iar  of  this  gas.  A  partially  kindled  ptera 
of  charcial.  on  being  introduced  into  ft.  In* 
flames  with  great  rapidity  and  brilliancy. 
But  the  most  interesting  example  oi  com* 
bustion  in  this  gas  is  that  of  iron  or  steel 
wire,  which  only  require  to  have  their  tern* 
perature  devated,  by  the  previous  ignition 
of  a  piece  of  sulpnur  and  a  small  bit  of  iron 
turnings,  attached  to  them  at  the  extre- 
mity. In  order  to  be  kindled  into  the  most 
vivid  and  Intense  enmbostlon,  burning 
with  sfiarks  and  sdntlllatlons.  The  snlpbnr 
ignites  the  iron  turnings,  and  the  latter  the 
Iron  or  steel  wire.  Atmospherle  air  sus* 
tains  life  only  from  the  oxygen  it  eontalns; 
the  exhansted  blood  abstracts  it  fh>m  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  the  respiratory  ap- 
paratus, giving  off  at  the  same  time  carbonie 
acid  gaa.  But  |wre  oxygen  praves  too 
highly  stimulating  for  animal  existence. 

OXTGON  (osrus,  sharp ;  Mid  gcnia,  ao 
angle :  Or.),  in  Geometry,  a  triangle  having 
three  acute  angles. 

OX'YMBL  (Mwju  add ;  and  nuU,  honey  t 
Or.),  a  syrup  made  of  hon<y  and  vinegar 
boiled  together.  It  possesses  aperient  and 
expectorant  qualities,  and  is  sometimes 
made  a  vehicle  of  medidnes. 

OXTXcyRON  {Or:  from  oxta,  elever ;  and 
mArof,  foolish— because,  thougn  the  expres- 
sion Is  seemingly  incorrect.  It  is  really 
accurate),  s  Bhetorical  flgure,  in  which  an 
epithet  of  a  quite  contrary  slgiiifleatlon  la 
added  to  a  word  :  as  tender  erutltlba, 

OXTMtTRUriO  A'OID,  In  Chemistry, 
the  name  by  which  OUorine  was  formerly 
known  ;  bdng  at  flrst  considered  a  eonip 
pound  of  oxygen  and  muriatle  acid. 

OXTOTI A  (otBuSvIa :  from  (kou$,  sharp ; 
and  Op$,  the  eye :  €fr.),  the  faculty  of  seeing 
more  acutely  than  usual  The  proximate 
cause  is  a  preternatural  sensibility  of  the  1 
retina ;  and  it  has  been  sometimes  known 
to  precede  the  gutta  serena. 

(VTBIl  AND  TBR'MIHBR  «wsr,  to  bear ; 
and  terminer,  to  end :  Norm.  Fr,),  a  court 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  commission, 
hears  and  determines  certain  speclfled 
olEi*ncos. 

O  TBS  (corrupted  from  the  Frendi  oy«s, 
*  hear  re'),  tbe  expression  used  by  the 
crier  of  a  court.  In  order  to  enjoin  silence, 
when  any  proclamation  is  made. 

OYSTBR  (oeeler :  DutOi;),  a  well-known 
edible  shell-flsh,  belonging  to  the  genns 
Oetrea.  In  many  places  oysters  are  planted, 
as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  large  artlfloial  beds 
are  formed  In  favourable  situations,  where 
they  are  permitted  to  fatten  and  Inerease. 
They  attain  a  slse  flt  for  the  table  In  about 
a  year  and  a  half  and  are  in  their  prime  at 
three  yean  of  am.  The  best  British  oystera 
are  said  to  be  those  found  near  Purfleet, 
and  the  worst  near  Liverpool.  They  are 
brought  from  the  eoasts  of  the  maritime 
counties,  and  planted  on  beds  along  the 
shore ;  they  thrive  best  in  a  mixture  of 
salt  and  fresh  water.  About  SOD  small  ves- 
sels are  employed  In  dredging  for  oysters. 
British  oystere  were  highly  prised  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  were  generally  eaten 
at  tbe  beginning  of  the  entertainment. 


OZOIfB  (<wo,  I  have  a  smell :  Or.),  a  aub* 
stance  occasionally  existing  In  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  having  a  peculiar  odour  resem- 
bling that  produced  when  repeated  electric 
sparks,  or  electric  discharges  from  a  point, 
are  transmitted  through  the  air.  It  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  an  allotrople  form  of  oxygen. 
It  is  also  formed  in  certain  easesof  the  slow 
action  of  air  upon  phosphorus.  The  ozone 
existing  from  time  to  time  tn  the  atmo- 


sphere has  been  supposed  to  have  an  iofla- 
ence  on  the  health  of  the  community,  and 
observations  with  regard  to  it  are  fre- 
quently made  by  means  of  an  appar»- 
tus  called  an  osonometer,  the  essential 
part  of  which  consists  of  strips  of  paper 
steeped  In  a  mixture  of  starch  and  iodide 
of  potassium.  Ozone  turns  the  paper 
brown,  the  tint  varying  with  tlie  Quantity 
of  dkone. 


P,  the  sixteenth  letter  and  twelfth  eon- 
sonant  of  the  English  alphabet.  Is  a  lahlhi 
articulation,  formed  by  exprl^sslng  the 
breath  somewhat  moiti  suddenly  than  lii 
emitting  the  sound  of  b.  When  p  stands 
TMfore  t  or  $,  It  Is  mUte,  as  in  the  words 
paalm,  payehology,  ptanRigaUt  Act  ^nd 
when  before  h,  the  two  letters  thus  united 
have  the  sound  of  /,  as  In  philotophy.  As 
an  abbreviation,  in  Latin  words,  P.  stands 
tnrPahm:  as  P.O.  Poire*  Contieripa  (con- 
script fathers).  For  Publitu:  P.  F.  PublU 
FiHuB  (the  son  of  Publlus).  For  Ptmtiftix : 
P.  M.  Ponti/ex  Maximtu  (chief  priest).  For 
Pojwtos :  P.  R.  Popuiiu  Bomanus  (the  Ro- 
man People) ;  and  8.P.Q.R.  SmiatM  Pojnu- 
huqvM  BomoHHt  (the  senate  and  people  of 
IV>me),  &c  We  use  It  for  post,  as  P.  H.  PobI 
Meridiem  (after  noon) ;  and  for  ParHdmertt, 
as  M.P.  Member  ofPnrliament  PhyslMshs  fof 
partes,  as  P.JE.  partes  ceffualM  (equal  patts 
of  the  Ingredients);  opt, for  prcBparaba 

(prepared),  &c In  Music-,  P.  stands  for 

pUmo,  or  softly ;  pp.  for  piU  pianOf  or  mnrd 
softly;  and  ppp.  for  pionissinto,  or  very 
softly. 

PAB'ULUM  (Irot.,  from  pasdor,  1  feed). 
In  Medicine,  sncli  parts  of  our  common 
aliments  as  are  necessary  to  recruit  the 
animal  fluids. 

PA'CA,  the  CaloffenyB  Paea  of  zoologists, 
a  small  rodent  animal  of  America,  bearing 
some  resemblance  both  to  the  capybaras 
and  agoutis.  It  Is  som^tlm«s  cMled  the 
Bpntted  emvy.  It  le  a  bttrfdwing  AoctumAI 
animal,  living  In  damp  woods  and  feeding 
on  vegetables. 

PACE  (pas :  Fr.),  the  space  between  the 
two  feet  of  a  man  In  walking,  usually 
reckoned  two  feet  and  a  half  ;  but  the  geo- 
metrical pace,  or  the  whole  space  passed 
over  by  the  same  foot  from  one  step  to 
another,  Is  live  feet   The  ancient  Roman 

Sacs,  the  thousandth  of  a  mile,  was  five 
Loman  feet,  or  about  fiS'l  English  Inches; 
and  hence  the  Rnmta  mile,  dr  mtSIe  pOui8ue, 
was  1614  yards,  or  nearly  lao  yard*  Idss  than 
the  English  mile, 

PAOHA',  or  PASHAW'  (paM  fhnh,  the 
foot  of  the  shah  :  PereA^  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  a  Turkish  province.  The  most 
(tistingttlslied  of  the  i*achaa  have  three 
horsetails  carried  before  them  ;  the  infe- 
rior, two.   Though  the  pasha  is  appointed 


and  l-enrored  at  the  will  of  the  sultan,  hla 
lM>wcr  IB  very  great,  and  the  provincial 
administration  Is  In  his  hands*  This  word 
is  also  written  bnahato. 

PAOHTDER'MATA  (pachtt$,  thick  ;  and 
dermOf  a  skin  :  Or.),  In  Zoology,  the  name 
given  by  Ouvler  to  an  order  of  mammalia 
corresponding  with  the  family  of  El^han- 
tida  of  later  writers.  It  comprehended  tbe 
elephant,  mastodon  or  North  American 
mammoth,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  ta- 
pir, hog,  Ac 

PAOIF'IO  (poc^eiM,  peaceful:  £at),  tbe 
.appellation  given  to  the  ocean  situated  be- 
tween America  on  the  east,  and  Asia  and 
Australia  oil  the  west ;  so  railed  on  account 
of  Its  supposed  exemption  from  violent 
tempests.  It  is  the  greatest  expanse  of 
wnter  on  the  globe. 

PA'CO,  or  PA'COS,  the  Alpaoa  of  South 
America. 

PAIVDOOK-PIPE  (padn,  a  toad  :  Sax.),  In 
Botany,  a  plant  nf  the  genus  Bquisetttm. 

PADDOOK-BTDOL  (same  deriv.),  a  name 
sometimes  glveh  to  Various  species  of  fun- 
gus, the  toadetools. 

PAD'ISHAB  (pirui,  protector ;  and  shah, 
prince :  Pers.),  a  title  assumed  by  the  Turk- 
ish sultan.  Formerly  the  Ottoman  Porte 
applied  that  name  only  to  the  king  of 
France,  calling  the  other  Europesn  sove- 
reigns koral ;  but  It  has  since  been  given  tu 
other  princes  of  Enrop& 

PJS'aK  (paiitn:  £7r.)v  Among  the  anclenta 
a  song  of  rejoicing  In  honour  of  Apollo, 
Chiefly  used  oil  octeslons  of  victory  and 
triumph.  Bucb  songs  were  named  psaane, 
1)ecauBe  the  words  lo  Pawn  I  which  alluded 
to  Apollo's  contest  with  the  serpent,  fre- 
quently occurred  in  them.->— Also,  a  song 
to  Mars  before  battle. 

PJS'DOBAPTISTS  (pa/s,a  child  ;  and  bap- 
Umo,  I  dip :  Gr.)t  those  who  hold  that  biip- 
tisnl  shonid  h6  admlnliteted  to  Infants— a 
term  applicable  to  most  Christians. 

PJBrOVY  ipaiiinia :  Gr.),  the  Pcsonta  of 
boQInlstK,  a  genns  of  plknts  belonging  to 
the  natural  fiunlly  Bananeidaeecs,  well 
known  for  their  handsome  flowers.  The 
species  are  chiefly  herbaceous,  having 
perennial  tuberose  roots,  and  large  leaves. 
Tlie  flowers  are  aolltary,  and  of  a  crimson, 
purplish,  or  sometimes  white  colour.  The 
ancients  attributed  many  wonoerful  pny 
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pertlea  to  this  plant,  bat  It  has  long  since 

lost  all  such  reputation. The  tree-pssony, 

called  In  China  mott-tan.  Is  cultivated  in 
that  country  with  great  care ;  and  many 
varieties  of  it  are  produced,  of  all  colours. 

PA'GANISM.  the  religion  of  the  heathen 
world.  In  which  the  deity  Is  represented 
under  various  forms,  and  by  all  kinds  of 
Images  or  Idols  ;  It  Is  therefore  called  idola- 
try or  Image  worship.  The  theology  of  the 
pagans  was  of  three  sorts-^fabulous,  natu- 
ral, uid  political  or  civil.  The  fabulotu 
.  treats  of  the  genealogy,  worship,  and  attri- 
butes of  their  deities,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  the  offspring  of  the  Imagination 
of  poets,  painters,  and  stntuarles.  The  nat- 
ural theology  of  the  pagans  was  studied 
and  taught  by  the  philosophers,  who  re- 
jected the  multiplicity  cf  gods  introduced 
by  the  poets,  and  brought  their  ideas  to  a 
more  rational  form.  The  political  or  civil 
theology  of  the  pagans  was  instituted  by 
legislators,  statesmen,  and  politicians,  to 
keep  the  people  in  subjection  to  the  civil 
power.  This  chiefly  related  to  their  tem- 
ples, altars,  sacrlflres,  and  rites  of  worship. 
The  word  pagfln  (pagus,  a  district :  Lot.}, 
-was  originally  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rural  districts,  who,  on  the  first  propa* 
gratlon  of  the  Christian  religion,  adhered 
to  the  worship  of  false  gods,, or  who  refused 
to  receive  Christianity  after  it  had  been 
adopted  by  the  iuhabltants  of  the  cities. 
In  the  middle  ageSi^  this  name  was  given  to 
all  who  were  not  Jews  or  Christians,  they 
only  being  considered  to  belong  to  a  true 
religion ;  but  in  more  modem  times,  Mo- 
hammedans, who  worship  the  one  supreme 
God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  are  not 
called  pagaru, 

PAOE,  a  young  person  attached  to  the 
service  of  a  royal  or  exalted  personage.  In 
ancient  Persia  it  was  used  for  a  number  of 
noble  youths  to  attend  on  the  sovereign;  but 
this  custom  was  not  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
or  Romans.  It  was  common  among  the 
northern  nations  of  Burope,  and  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period  the  position 
was  one  of  servitude  and  inferiority.  When, 
however,  the  young  noblemen  passed 
through  the  degree  of  page  to  the  honours 
of  knighthood,  and  the  custom  of  bringing 
np  the  sous  of  noble  families  as  pages  at 
court  became  prevalent,  the  condition  of  a 
page  was  altered ;  and  his  office  was  con- 
tinued after  chivalry  bad  disappeared.  The 
pages  in  the  royal  household  are  various, 
and  they  have  different  offices  asslorned 
ttiem :  as  pages  of  honour,  pages  of  the 
pjresence-cbamber,  pages  of  the  back-stairs, 

PA^O'PA  (povighad,  a  house  of  an  idol : 
Pert.),  a  Hindoo  place  of  worship,  contain- 
ing an  idol.  It  consists  of  three  portions : 
an  apartment  sunnoanted  by  a  dome,  rest- 
ing on  columns,  and  accessible  to  all;  a 
chamber  Ipto  which  onl^  Brahmins  are 
allowed  to  enter;  and,lastl7,  a  cell  contain- 
ing the  statue  of!  the  deity,  closed  by  m^s- 
■Ive  gates.  The  most  reiparkable  pagodas 
are  those  of  Benares,  Slam,  Pegu,  and  par- 
jUcnlarly  that  of  Juggernaut,  in  Orissa.  In 
the  Interior  of  thene  buildings,  besides  al- 
||^  and  images  of  the  gods,  there  are  many 


curiosities.  The  statues,  which  are  likewise 
called  pagodas,  and  which  are  often  nume- 
rous, are  usually  rude  figures  of  baked 
earth,  richly  gilt,  but  without  any  kind  of 
expression. —  Paoqpa  is  also  the  name  of 
a  gold  and  a  silver  coin,  current  in  different 
parts  of  HindostAQ,  and  of  a  valine  varying 
trom  8«.  to  9«.  sterling. 

PA'GOPITB,  a  name  given  to  tlie  mineral 
of  which  the  Chinese  make  their  statues ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  steatite  or  terpwtirke* 

PAINS  AND  PBN'ALTIES,  BiW.  OF,  In 
Law,  an  act  of  parliament  to  Inflict  pains 
and  penalties  beyond  or  contrary  to  the 
common  law,  in  the  particular  cases  of  great 
public  offenders. 

PAINT'ING  (peinture :  Fr.\  the  art  of  re. 
presenting  objects  iu  nature*  or  scenes  in 
human  life,  with  fldellty  and  expression. 
Coeval  wXtSfk.  civilisation,  it  was  practised 
with  success  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
obscured  for  many  ages,  it  revived  iu 
Italy  in  the  16th  century,  producing  the 
Roman,  Venetian,  and  Tuscan  schools; 
afterwards  the  German,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
French,  and  Spanish  schools  ;  and,  finally 
the  English  school.  The  painting  of 
the  Egyptians,  as  is  evident  from  the 
specimens  found  in  their  tombs,  was  very 
rude ;  that  of  the  Etruscans,  as  seen  on 
their  vases,  was  extremely  elegant;  that  of 
the  Greeks,  from  tl^  praises  bestowed  on 
some  of  their  productions  by  the  ancients, 
must  have  had  considerable  merit ;  and  that 
of  the  Romans,  as  evinced  by  what  we  flnd  in 
Pompeii,  must  have  attained  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  The  art  is  distinguished  Into 
historicaX  painting,  portrait  painting,  land- 
aeape  painting,  otdmal  painting,  marine 
painting,  &c. ;  and,  as  regards  theform  and 
the  materials,  into  painting  in  oil,  voter 
colours,  fresco,  distemper,  miniature,  mosaic, 

4tc Historical  painting  is  the  noblest 

and  most  comprehensive  of  all  branches  of 
the  art;  for  in  that  the  painter  vies  with 
the  poet,  embodying  ideas,  and  represent- 
ing them  to  the  spectator.  He  must  have 
technical  skill,  a  practised  eye  and  hand, 
and  must  understand  how  to  group  his  well- 
executed  parts  so  as  to  produce  a  beautiful 
composition;  and  all  this  is  insufficient 
without  a  poetic  spirit  which  can  form  a 
striking  conception  of  an  historical  event, 
or  create  imaginary  scenes  of  beauty.  The 
following  rules  of  criticism  in  painting  have 
been  laid  down  >-l.  The  subject  must  be 
well  imagined,  and,  if  possible,  improved  in 
the  painter's  hands;  he  must  think  well  as 
an  historian,  poet,  philosopher,  and  more 
especially  as  a  painter,  in  making  a  wise 
use  of  all  the  advantages  of  his  art,  and  in 
finding  expedients  to  supply  its  defects. 
2.  The  expression  must  be  proper  to  the 
subject  and  the  characters  of  the  persons ; 
it  must  be  strong,  so  that  the  dumb-show 
may  be  perfectly  and  readily  understood; 
every  part  of  the  picture  must  contribute 
to  this  end— colours,  animals,  draperies* 
and  especially  the  attitudes  of  the  figures, 
8.  There  must  be  one  principal  ligb  t,  and  this 
and  all  the  subordinate  ones,  with  the  sha^ 
dows  and  reposes,  must  make  one  en  tire  and 
harmonious  whole;  while  the  several  parts 
must  be  well  connected  and  contrasted  sq 
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M  to  render  the  entire  u  grateful  to  the  e^e 
.s  a  good  piece  of  music  to  the  ear.  4.  The 
Irawlng  most  be  just ;  nothing  must  be  out 
>f  place  or  ill-proportioDed ;  and  the  pro- 
wrtions  Bhoold  Tarj  according  to  the  clia- 
■acters  of  the  persons  drawn,  ft.  The  co- 
onring,  whether  gaj  or  solid,  must  be 
latural,  and  such  as  delights  the  eye.  In 
ihadows  as  well  as  in  lights  and  middle 
:ints ;  and  the  eolonrs,  whether  they  are 
aid  on  thick,  or  finely  wrought,  must  ap- 
;)earto  hare  been  applied  by  a  light  and 
iccurate  hand.  9.  Nature  must  be  the 
jbrlons  foundation  of  the  piece ;  but  nature 
must  be  raised  and  improved,  not  only  from 
irhat  is  commonly  seen  to  what  is  rarely 
met  with,  but  even  yet  higher,  from  a  judi< 
eions  and  beautiful  idea  in  the  painter's 
Dbiiid. 

PAIR'INO,  that  custom  in  the  House  of 
OoraiQons,  by  which  two  members  of  oppo- 
site political  opinions  agree  to  absent  them- 
BCtres  from  divisions  of  the  house  during  a 
certain  period. 

PAL'ACB-COTTBT,  a  court  erected  by 
Charles  I.,  and  made  a  dourt  of  record,  for 
administering  Justice  in  disputes  between 
the  domestic  servants  of  the  crown.  It  was 
held  once  a  week  before  the  steward  of  the 
household  and  knlght-mamhal ;  its  jurisdic- 
tion extending  twelre  miles  round  White- 
hall. Malpractises  having  crept  in,  it  was 
abolished  in  1849. 

PAL'AlilN,  in  the  romances  of  the  middle 
ages,  a  lord,  or  diieftain.  The  name  origi- 
nated in  that  of  the  palatini,  or  officers  of 
the  palace,  in  the  Byzantine  court.  It  was 
approprla^ied  by  the  Italian  romantic  poets 
to  their  heroes,  the  warriors  of  Charle- 
magne ;  and  was  ultimstely  given  to  the 
knights-errant,  who  travelled  from  place 
to  place  to  exhibit  proofs  of  their  valour 
and  gallantry;  extolling  their  own  mis- 
tresses as  unrivalled  in  beauty,  and  com- 
pelling those  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  their  panegyrics  to  engage  with 
them  In  mortal  combat.  Of  this  kind  the 
most  famous  were  Amadis  of  Gaul  and  the 
brave  Roland  or  Orlando,  the  hero  of 
Boiardo's  *  Orlando  Innamorato/  and  Arlos- 
to's '  Orlando  Fnrioso.* 

PALAOOOIAPHT  (pdUUot,  ancient ;  and 
ffropM,  a  writing :  OrX  a  description  of  an- 
cient writings,  inscriptions,  characters,  Ac. 

PALJBOL'OGY  {palaio9f  ancient;  and 
logos,  a  discourse :  Or.),  a  discourse  or  trea- 
tise on  antiquities;  or  the  knowledge  of 
them. 

PAL AONTOL'O^  (palaiUu,  ancient :  0n, 
a  being ;  and  logo*,  a  discourse :  Or.),  that 
branch  of  the  science  of  geology  which 
embraces  the  study  of  fossil  remains,  whe- 
ther of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 

PAtuSOZO'IC  (palalM,  ancient ;  toe,  life: 
Gr.),  a  name  given  to  the  oldest  groups  of 
sedimentary  strata,  equivalent  to  the  pri- 
mary period  of  some  geulogists.  The  PBn- 
M lAV  or  Magneslan  Limestone,  the  Carbo- 
5irKBOiTS,  the  Devokiait  or  Old  Red  Band- 
stone,  the  Silubiak,  the  CAXBBiA>,and  the 
Lacbrhtiah  groups,  belong  to  the  Pala»- 
ocoic  series.  In  the  Cambrian  and  Lauren- 
tian  divisions  fossils  are  very  scanty,  and 
the  lowest  members  have  been  much  altered 


by  heat,  exhibiting  what  is  termed  metft- 
morphle  action.   [Bee  Okologt.] 

PALESTRA  iptUaistra,  from  palalo,  I 
wrestle:  Or.), in  Grecian  Antiquity,  a  public 
building,  where  the  youth  exercise  them- 
selves in  wrestling,  running,  playing  at 
quoits,  Ac  According  to  some,  the  pdUe$tra 
consisted  of  two  portions,  the  one  for 
exercises  of  the  mind,  the  other  for  those 
of  the  body. 

PALANQUnr',  or  PALANKEEN  (pattcee : 
Hind.),  a  sort  of  litter  or  covered  carriage, 
used  in  the  Bast  Indies,  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  porters  called  eooHes, 
eight  of  whom  are  attached  to  it,  and  who 
relieve  each  other.  Fresh  bearers  are  ob- 
tained at  certain  stations  on  the  road.  Pa- 
lanquins are  usually  provided  with  a  bed 
and  cushions,  and  a  curtain,  which  can  be 
dropped  when  the  occupant  is  disposed  to 
sleep.  The  motion  is  easy,  and  the  travel- 
ling, in  this  way,  is  safe  and  rapid. 

PAL'ATB  (jiiUaium :  Lot),  in  Anatomy, 
the  roof  or  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
month.  The  ghinds  in  this  part  secrete  a 
mucous  fluid,  which  lubricates  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  facilitates  deglutition.  The 
*hard  palate'  is  formed  by  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palatal 
bones ;  the  *  soft  palate '  by  the  extension 
of  membranous  and  muscular  substance, 
unsupported  by  bones. 

PAL'ATINB  Cpakainiu,  belonging  to  the 
palatium,  or  emperor's  court:  LaL),  an  epi- 
thet applied  originally  to  persons  holding 
an  ofllee  oi  employment  in  the  palace  of  the 
sovereign;  hence  it  came  to  Import  pcltoesa- 
ing  royal  privileges,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  I 
eounties  palatineot  Lancaster,  Cheater,  and 
Durham,  which  have  particular  jurtadio-  ( 

ttons. On  the  continent,  a  pakUin^  or  i 

count  polatine,  is  a  person  delegated  by  a 
prince  to  hold  courts  of  justice  in  a  pro- 
vince, or  one  who  has  a  palace  and  a  court 
of  justice  in  his  own  house.  All  the  princes 
of  the  German  empire  were  originally  aer- 
vauts  of  the  Imperial  crown.   In  course  of 
time  they  acquired  independent  authority, 
and  secured  that  authority  to  their  heirs : 
among  these  was  the  count-palatine,  or  of 
the  paJace,  in  the  German  language  deno- 
minated the  pfabtpraf.   This  officer  was  a 
president  who  decided  upon  appeals  made 
to  the  emperor  himself  from  the  judgment 
of  provincial  courts.    All   titles,   except 
that  of  lord,  which  Is  now  compllmentajT. 
and  once  belonged  to  territory,  were  origi- 
nally offictal,  as  are  those  of  judge,  general. 
Ac  at  this  day.    When  Charlemagne  had 
extended  the  German  empire,  he  sent  per- 
sons  to  govern  in  the  provinces^  under  the 
title  of  dukes— officers,   probably,   -whose 
duty  was  partly  military,  whence  their  de- 
nomination, which  Is  synonymous  with  that 
of  leaders  or  generals.    Under  the  dokes. 
justice  was  administered  in  each  diiftrict  of 
the  province  by  a  comet,  count  or  earl ;  and 
from  these  courts  lay  the  appeals  already 
mentioned. 

PALE  {pahu,  a  stake :  LaL),  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment  and  execution  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  still  so  amon^  the 
Turks.  Hence  impaling,  the  passing  a  eltnrp 
pale  or  stake  upwards  through  the  body 
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t»Bfmpl6  blshopn.  It  ronsUts  of  a  collar, 
Ii«vfti9  a  narruw  Sap  edged  with  lead, 
eorered  with  l>lack  sUk,  falilng  down  be- 
fore and  behind,  and  decorated  with  smaU 
croMes.  It  Is  made  of  the  wool  of  the  ten 
white  lamlM  bletiaed  at  Rome  on  the  fee' 
Ural  of  Ss.  Agon,  Formerlj,  arehblshope 
were  obliged  to  rlslt  Boioe  for  the  parpoee 
uf  being  inyested  with  it— a  custom  intro- 
daoed  bj  Gregory  VIL,  when  the  papacy 
WM  at  the  height  of  Itg  power ;  but  nov  it  It 
■ent  to  them.  All  the  Greek  biithupe  wear 
the  pallinm, 

PALL-HALL,  or  FALLV  MAILLE  (JV.), 
an  ancient  ganie,  in  which  an  iron  ImII  was 
•imck  with  a  mallet  Ibrungh  s  ring  or  arch 
of  Iron.  It  was  formerly  pmctiHed  In  St. 
James's  Park,  and  gave  Its  name  to  the 
street  eaUed  PaU-MaU  (pronounced  (Pell- 
Hell). 

PALIfATED  (ptamatiuf  LaL\  shaped 
like  a  hand  with  spreading  Angers. 

PALM'ER,  a  pilgrim  who  returned  from 
the  Holy  Land,  bnring  branches  of  palm ; 
he  was  dlscingulahed  from  other  pilgrims 
by  his  profession  of  poverty,  and  living  on 
alms  as  he  travelled. 

PALM 'BBrW(XRM.  a  name  given  to  the 
larvae  of  various  species  of  coleoptera. 

PAL'HIPBDBg  {Lat:  fiom  palwta,  the 
palm  of  the  hand  ;  and  pes,  a  foot).  In  Ch^ 
nithology,  a  name  given  by  Cuvler  to  an 

«rder  of  web-footed  birds,  corrcsponJlng 
9  the  Anterw  of  Linnwus,  and  the  Nata- 
tore*  or  swimming  birds  of  lUiger. 

PALM'ISTET  (palma,  the  palm  of  the 
hand :  Zot),  a  mode  of  telling  fortunes  by 
the  lines  of  the  hand ;  a  trick  of  Imposture 
much  practised  by  gl|>sies. 

PAL'MITIM.  the  iirlnclpal  constituent  of 
fresh  palm-oil.  To  obtain  It,  the  li<,uid 
portions  of  the  oil  are  separated  from  It 
by  pressure :  the  solid  part  is  then  boiled 
with  alcohol,  to  remove  by  solntlon  any 
fat  adds  present ;  and  the  residue,  which 
is  palmltin.  Is  purified  by  repeated  crystal- 
Hcatlons  with  ether.  It  is  a  mass  of  small 
crystals,  which,  when  fused  and  cooled.  Is  a 
semi-transparent  mass  that  may  be  rubbed 
to  powder.  It  is  nearly  Insoluble,  except 
in  boiling  ether 

PALM'-OIL  T  REE,  an  African  palm,  the 
Blaia  guhueneut  from  the  kernels  of  whose 
fruit  is  obtained  a  rich  oil,  which  is  brought 
to  this  country  as  a  reddish-yellow  solid, 
and  is  used  In  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
eandles,  Ac 

PALM-SUNHDAY,  the  sixth  Sunday  In 
Lent,  the  next  before  Easter.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  has  a  festlvfll  on  this  day 
In  commemoration  of  Christ's  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  palm  branches 
were  strewn  on  the  way. 

PALM'-WIMB,  a  liquor  obtained  in  the 
Bast  Indies  by  the  incision  of  a  species  of 
the  palm.  It  is  called  toddy  before  it  is 
fermented. 

PALMS  (palma:  LaL),  an  order  of  endo- 
genous trees  chiefly  inhabiting  tropical  re- 
gions ;  LlnntBUB  styled  them  the  princes  of 
the  vegetable  world,  and  Lindley  avers  that 
they  are  without  doubt  the  most  interesting 

giants  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Mf  we 
imstder  the  majestic  aspect  of  their  tower- 


ing stems  crowned  by  a  stiH  more  gigantic ' 
foliage ;  the  ebasaeter  ot  grandeor  which ; 
they  Impress  upon  the  landscape  of  the; 
eonntriea    they   Inhabit;    their    Inmieusei 
valne  to  mankind  as  affording  food  and! 
raiment  and  namerous  objects  of  economi- 
cal Importance ;  or  finally,  the  prodigious  i 
developmeniof  ilioMorgans  by  which  their  i 
race  is  to  be  propagated.'    With  regard  to ' 
the  1as(  point  he  refers  to  the  13,000  male : 
flowers  of  the  Date  palm,  the  600,000  flowers  | 
upon  a  single  individual  of  another,  and ; 
the  frulta  home  by  every  bundi  of  the  Seje , 
palm  on  the  Oronoeo.     Their  flowering  | 
parts  are  arranged  in  threes,  or  one  of  the ' 
multiples  of  that  number.   The  calyx  has 
six  divisions ;  the  stamens  are  six  In  num- 
ber; and  the  ftnit  consists  of  a  berry  or- 
drupe,  composed  of  a  substance  sometimea  | 
hard  and  scaly,  but  of  tener  fleshy,  or  flbrous,  i 
surrounding  a  one-seeded  nut.     Though  i 
some  species  grow  to  a  very  great  height, ' 
in  others  the  stem  rises  only  a  few  incLea 
above  the  surfisce  of  tlie  ground.   Among 
the  most  useful  of  the  palms  may  be  men- 
tioned the  cocoa-nut,  the  sago,  and   the 
date,  the  last  of  which  occasionally  reaches 
the  height  of  100  feet,  sometimes  growing 
sptmtaneonsly,  and  sometimea  cultivated 
with  great  care.   The  ealeu,  or  palm-wine 
of  India,  is  made  of  its  juice.    At  certain 
tlmea  pf  the  year,  they  ascend  the  trees,  by 
means  of  a  strap  passed  round  the  back,  and 
a  rope  round  the  feet;  and  bruise  the 
flower-bud,  between  two  pieces  of  flat  stick, 
to  prevent  its  opening ;  this  is  done  for 
three  successive  mornings ;  on  each  of  the 
four  following,  a  thip  slice  Is  cyt  from  the 
top,  to  prevent  the  spathp  from  bursting ; 
and  on  the  eighth  morning,  a  Clear  sweet 
liquor  begins  to  flow.    This,  in  its  fresh 
state,  is  tvdOy  ;  and  is  a  favourite  beverage 
with  both  natives  and  Europeans.    It  soon 
ferments  of  Itself,  and  acquires  intoxicating 
properties.    Sago  is  obtained  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  trunks  of  several  imlma,  but 
partlcuhirly  from  the^^SEo^us/aHn^era.  The 
Areea  Ostoehti,  called  also  the  betel-nut,  is  I 
remarkable  forlta  intoxicating  power.    The  < 
rattans  of  the  shops  are  the  flexible  atoms  ' 
of  a  siieeles  of  the  genus  Cototaas.   Darwin  | 
has  described  a  palm  common  in   diill 
which  hss  a  Urge  stem  thicker  at   the  * 
middle  than  above  or  below.    Di  the  spring  ■ 
of  the  year  many  are  cut  down,  a|id  when  ! 
the  trunk  is  lying  on  the  ground  the  crown 
of  leaves  is  lopped  off.   The  sap  Immedl-  \ 
ately  flows  from  the  upper  end,  and  con-  I 
tlnues  flowing  for  several  months ;  it  is. ' 
however,  necessary  that  a  thin  slice  should 
be  shaved  off  from  that  end  every  morning, 
so  as  to  expose  a  fresh  surface.    A  gond 
tree  will  give  90  gallons,  and  all  this  must 
have  been  contained  In  the  vessels  of  the 
apparently  dry  trunk.    The  sap  la  concen- 
trated by  boiling,  and  Is  then  called  treacle, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  taste.    The 
handsomest  palm  of  India  Is  the  CarytOa 
ttms,   which    derives   its   specific    uaine 
(burning)  from  the  sensation  caused  hy  an 
application  of  the  rind  of  its  fruit  to  the 
skin.    Its  pith  yields  ao  excellent  sago, and 
a  great  quantity  of  toddy  is  obtained  from 
the  tree  in  the  hot  seasoxu  The  U  brlsaa  Uto' 
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nie€triataeel/era\mBnxl\ln,n  palm,  has  erect 
leares  85  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide,  whlcb 
grow  round  the  summit  of  a  stem  only  four 
feet  blgb,  and  give  to  the  tree  the  appear- 
ance of  a  shuttle-cock.  Fan  Palms  belong 
to  many  widely  scattered  genera,  and  are 
flo  called  from  the  resemblance  of  their 
leaves  to  fans.  The  only  European  species 
of  palm,  the  ChamceroiM  humiHSt  a  common 
plant  in  the  south  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
has  fan  leaves.  Of  another  species  (.Mauritia 
Hexuoaa\  growing  in  the  country  of  ibe 
Amazons,  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  thus  writes: 
*  The  palms  which  clothed  nearly  the  entire 
islet  had  huge  cylindrical  smooth  stemsthree 
feet  in  diameter  and  about  a  hundred  feet 
high.  The  crocus  were  formed  of  enormous 
clusters  of  fan-shaped  leaves,  the  stalks 
alone  of  w^Ich  measured  seven  to  ten  feet 
in  length.  Nothing  in  the  vegetable  world 
could  be  more  Imposing  than  this  grove  of 
palms.  There  was  no  underwood  to  obstruct 
the  view  of  the  long  perspective  of  tower- 
ing columns.  The  crowns  which  were 
densely  packed  together  at  an  Immense 
height  overhead  shut  out  the  rays  of  tlie 
sun;  and  the  gloomy  solitude  beneath* 
through  which  the  sound  of  our  voices 
seemed  to  reverberate,  could  be  compared 
to  nothing  so  well  as  a  solemn  temple.' 
Another  Chamarcptt  a  native  of  Oeylon, 
Malabar,  and  the  East  Indies,  attains  tbe 
height  of  eo  or  70  feet,  with  a  straight 
cylindrical  trunk,  crowned  at  the  summit 
by  a  tuft  of  enormous  leaves,  which  separ- 
ate near  the  outer  margin  Into  numerous 
leaflets,  and  are  usually  18  feet  long,  exclu- 
sive of  the  leaf-sulk,  and  14  broad ;  a  single 
one  being  sufficient  to  shelter  US  or  SOinc^ 
from  the  rain.  When  this  palm  (sometimes 
railed  the  talipctrtm,  or  the  great  f)ui:i)alm) 
has  reached  the  age  of  35  or  40  years.  It 
flowers;  producing  a  long,  conical,  scaly 
spadlz  rising  to  the  height  of  80  feet  from 
the  midst  of  the  crown  of  leaves,  and  se- 
parating into  single  alternate  branches, 
which,  at  the  base,  extend  laterslly  some- 
times 30  feet— the  whole  covered  with 
whitish  flowers,  and  presenting  a  most 
beautiful  appearance.  The  firuitv  which  Is 
very  abundant,  is  globose,  about  an  litch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  requires  14 
months  to  ripen,  after  which  the  tree  soon 
perishes,  flowering  but  once  in  the  whole 
course  of  its  existence.  The  Indians  use 
the  leaves  for  umbrellas,  tents,  and  cover- 
ing for  their  houses ;  the  pith,  after  being 
pounded,  is  made  Into  a  kind  of  bread, 
which  Is  of  great  use  Ih  times  of  scarcity. 
The  PaJmntto  is  a  fan  palm  growing  in  the 
southern  states  of  America,  and  attaining 
the  height  of  forty  or  flfty  feet.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  stem  is  erowned  with  a  tuft  of 
large  palmated  leaves,  varying  in  length 
and  breadth  from  one  to  five  feet,  and  sup- 
ported on  long  foot-stalks,  which  give  It  a 
beautiful  and  majestic  appearance.  At 
their  base  and  In  the  centre  of  the  stem  are 
three  or  four  ounces  of  a  white,  compact, 
and  tender  substance,  which  Is  eaten  with 
oil  and  vinegar. Pauc,  an  ancient  mea- 
sure, taken  from  the  extent  of  the  hand.  The 
preatfNilm,  or  length  of  the  hand,  waa  equal 


to  about  eight  inches  and  a  half ;  the  umall 
painty  or  breadth  of  the  hand,  to  about  three 
inches.  The  modem  palm  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent places. Palm,  the  broad  triangular 

part  of  an  anchor  at  the  end  of  the  arms. 

PAL'SY,  or  PARALTSIS  {paralvMs, 
from  paraluo^  I  relax  :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  a 
nervous  disease,  known  by  the  loss  or  de- 
fect of  the  power  of  voluntary  muscular 
motion  in  the  whole  body,  or  in  a  particu- 
lar part.  It«ppears  under  different  forms ; 
and  may  be  a  loss  of  the  power  of  motion 
without  a  loss  of  sensation,  or  a  loss  of 
sensation  without  loss  of  motion,  or  a  loss 
of  both.  Sometimes  It  attacks  the  whole 
system  ;  at  others,  it  atfects  one  side  of  the 
body,  iKrhen  it  is  called  hemiplegia;  and  at 
others  only  a  single  member.  It  frequently 
produces  a  distortion  of  the  mouth,  an  in- 
distinctness of  speech,  and  an  Impaired  in- 
tellect. A  paralysis  of  any  of  the  vital 
organs  Is  attended  with  immediate  death. 

PA'LY,  or  palaoajit,  in  Heraldry,  is  when 
the  shield  is  divided  into  four  or  more  equal 
parts,  by  pctrpendicular  lines  from  top  to 
bottom. 

PAM'PAS,  vast  plains  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  extend  from 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes 
to  the  River  Plata,  stretching  southwards 
as  far  as  Patagonia.  They  cannot  be  called 
deserts,  since  they  are  covered  with  her- 
bage, and  inhabited  by  vast  herds  of  wild 
cattle  and  droves  of  horses. 

PAMPB'ROS,  violent  winds  so  called, 
which  come  l^rom  t;he  west  or  south-west; 
and  sweeping  qyer  the  Pampas,  often  do 
much  inlvry  on  the  coast. 

PANACE'A  ipofnakMia :  from  pan,  every 
thing;  and  aJ$«omai,  I  heal:   QrX  a  re- 
medy which  professes  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases. 

PANAMA' HA13;  these  are  made  of  the 
young  leaves  of  a  palm-tree  by  the  natives 
of  the  eastern  paints  of  l^ru.  They  are  an 
article  of  commerce  In  Brazil,  and  the  cost 
of  the  finer  qualities  v(u-ies  from  I2s.  to  61. 

PANATHBN^'A  {,fiainaiiHmaia:  Qr.\  in 
Grecian  Antiquity,  an  ancient  Athenian 
ifestlvfd,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  was 
the  protectress  of  Atbens,and  called  Athena, 
There  ii;ere  two  aolenuiities  of  this  name, 
one  of  which  was  termed  the  greater  Panor 
thentta,  and  celebrated  every  fourth  year. 
It  was  •distinguished  from  the  lest,  which 
was  celebrated  every  year,  not  only  by  Its 
greater  splendour  and  longer  continuance, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  solemn  pro< 
cession  in  which  the  pmliu  was  carried 
from  the  Acropolis  into  the  temple  of  the 
goddess.  The  peplus  was  a  sacred  garment 
with  which  the  Ivory  statue  of  Minerva 
waa  covered;  it  waa  made  of  white  wool, 
was  embroidered  with  gold,  and  consecra- 
ted by  young  virgins.  This  festival  was  so 
holy,  that  criminals  were  released  from  the 
prisons  on  the  occasion  of  its  celebration, 
and  men  of  distinguished  merit  were  re- 
warded with  gold  crowns.  The  exhibitions 
at  these  festivals  were  races  by  torchlight, 
gymnastic  exercises,  musical  and  poetical 
contests,  and  sacrifices. 

PANORA'TIVM  (patikratlon :  from  pan, 
MM 
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rII;  and  kratoe,  power:  Gr.\  among  the 
anclenCB,  a  kind  ot  exerciee,  which  oon< 
slsted  of  wrestling  and  boxing.  In  these 
contests  it  was  customary  for  the  weaker 
party,  when  he  found  himself  pressed  by 
his  adyersary,  to  fall  down, and  flght  rolling 
on  the  ground.  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  bul- 
bous rooted  plants  with  handsome  fluMrers, 
uat.  order  AmarpUidOiCetB. 

PAN'C&KAS  (pan,  all ;  and  kreaa^  flesh : 
Or.),  in  Anatomy,  a  Hat  glanduhir  vlscus  of 
the  abdomen  ;  In  animals  it  is  called  the 
s%o0eU»re€uL  It  secretes  a  fluid  resembling 
saliva,  and  pours  it  Into  the  duodenum,  to 
dilute  the  bile  and  fender  it  more  miacible 
with  the  food. 

PAN'UBOTS  (pandektni:  from  pan. all; 
and  dektia,  a  receiver :  Or.),  tlie  name  of  a 
volume  of  the  civil  law,  digested  by  order 
Of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

PAKBGYR'PO  (panigurikos,  fit  for  a  pub- 
lic assembly :  Or.),  in  Oratory,  an  harangue 
or  eulogy,  written  or  spoken  in  praise  of  an 
indivfdual  or  a  body  of  men.  Panegyrics 
were  imieh  used  by  the  andenta;  and  in 
modem  times  they  are  delivered  in  Prance, 
where  they  are  termed  'tHoges,  in  certain 
literary  and  scientiflo  lustHutee,  on  the 
decease  of  one  of  the  members. 

PAIf'EL,  in  Law,  a  schedule  of  mil  of 
parchment  on  which  are  written  the  names 
of  the  Jurors  returned  by  the  sheriff,  /m- 
paneUing  a  Jury  is  returning  their  names 
in  such  schedule.  In  Scotland,  the  accused 
person  in  a  criminal  action,  from  the  time 
of  his  appearance,  is  termed  '  the  panel;' 

PAKBii,  in  Joinery,  a  square  of  thin 

wood,  framed  or  grooved  in'  a  large  piece 
between  two  upright  pieeesand  two  cross 
pieces  {  as  thepaiMi(rf  a  door. 

PAN'IO  ipamiqM:  Fr.;  from  panikoa, 
groundless  fear— literally  lielnnging  to  Pan: 
Or.),  an  ill-grounded  terror  inspired  by  the 
misapprehension  of  dangel*.  The  word  Is 
said  to  be  derived  from  4*iui,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  cafitains  of  Bacchust  «rho  with  a 
few  men  routed  a  numerous  army,  by  a 
noise  which  his  seldiera  raised  in  «  roeky 
valley,  and  which  waa  augmented  by  a  great 
number  of  eehoes.  Hence  all  il'-grounded 
fears  have  been  called  panic  fears. 

PAN'IOLB  (panicttto,  the  dim.  of  pontw, 
a  thread  wound  on  a  bobbin :  LaU,  in  Bo- 
tany a  sort  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
primary  axis  developes  secondary  ones,  and 
the  secondary  tertiary.  It  is  therefore  a 
branching  raceme. 

PAN'IOl^M  (Lot,  from  pawU,  bread),  in 
Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Ora- 
viifuteeeB.  The  species  are  annuals  and  con- 
sist of  various  kinds  of  panioifrtus. 

PAN'NAGB  (#y.>,  in  Law  the  feeding  of 
swine  upon  matt  in  woods ;  alao  the  money 
paid  for  the  licence  to  have  pannage. 

PANNICULUS  CARNO'SDS  (a  flesliy 
tunic:  Lot.),  in  Oomparative  Anatomy,  a 
strong  fleshy  substance,  situated  In  beasts 
between  the  hide  and  the  fat.  by  means  of 
which  they  can  move  their  skin  in  whole  or 
in  part ;  it  is  attogether  wanting  In  the  hu- 
man frame. 

PANORA'MA  ijpan,  everything;  and 
onnna,  a  sivht :  Or.),  a  picture  on  a  very 
large  scale,  fixed  areund  a  room  specially 


eonstmcted  for  the  purpose,  so  that  from 
the  centre  a  speetaior  may  have  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  objects  represented.  The 
artist  must  take  an  accurate  plan  of  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  from  a  high  point.   Troth  of 
representation  and  closeness  of  Imitation 
are  the  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  In  pa- 
noramas, and  the  deception  must  be  pro- 
moted by  the  manner  In  which  the  light  is 
admitted.   When  it  Is  well  executed,  the 
pan  orama  prod  ucea  a  com  plete  illusion.  The 
diorama  differs  from  It  chiefly  In  being  flat 
instead  of  circular,  and  therefore,  like  any 
other  painting,  presenting  only  a  particular 
view,  in  fronfOf,  instead  of  all  round,  the 
spectator.    [See  DiobajcaJ 

PANSTERBORA'MA  (pan,  all;  stmoc, 
solid ;  and  orama,  a  sight :  Or.),  the  model 
of  a  town  or  country  in  cork,  wood,  paste- 
board, Ac. 

PAN'Sr  (penaie,  a  thought :  Fr.\  the  gar- 
den varieties  of  the  Fioto-trtcotor,  and  other 
flowers  usually  termed  heartaeaM. 

PANTALOON'  (pianto  leone,  *  I  plant  the 
lion,'  the  old  Venetian  war-cry :  ItaL),  one 
of  the  chief  characters  In  a  pantomime. 
His  dress  originally  Included  the  article 
known  by  his  name.  The  pantaloon  waa 
introduced  by  the  Yenetlaos,  and,  with 
them,  was  a  burgher.  The  name  is  an  allo- 
slon  to  the  boastful  language  indulged  in 
by  the  Venetians  regarding  themselves. 

PANTBCH'NIOON  (pan,  aU;  and  technir 
1eo9,  belonging  to  art :  Or.),  a  repository  or 
warehouse  where  every  kind  of  numufao 
tured  article  is  exposed  for  sale. 

PANTHBISM  (pan,  every;  and  Tkeoe, 
Qod :  Or.\  the  belief  that  the  universe  la 
not  distinct  from  tiud ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  both  natura  nodcron^  «ud  notura 
naturata. 

PANTHE'ON    (pUfMi^ims  Hterallj   com- 
mon to  lUl  the  gods  ;  from  last),  in  Roman 
Antlfnity  a  temple  of  a  cicvnlar  form,  dedi- 
cated to  all  the  heathen  deitiea.    It  waa 
built  on  the  Oamput  ifartHM,  by  Agtippa, 
son-in  law  to  Augustus,  and  is  wow  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  mar- 
tyrs.   It  ts  called  the  rotwnda^  on  account  of 
its  form,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in 
Rome.    Its  hemispherical  dome  la  14S  feet 
In  diameter,  and  U4  feet  in  extreme  height 
from  the  pavement ;  it  has  an  opMitns  In 
the  centre,  by  which  alone  the  building  la 
lighted— the  rain  which  falls  through  heln^ 
conveyed  away  by  aaewer  under  tbe  marble 
pavement.    The  well-preserved  porCtoo  of 
this  edifice  seems  to  be  of  a  later  period 
than  the  temple  itself ;  it  eonsistti  of  six- 
teen columns  of  oriental  granite,  eaeh  of 
which  is  M  feet  In  ciiHsumference.     Tbe  in- 
terior wasfonnerly  adorned  with  jmat  qnan- 
tttiea  of  .brotise,  and  with  tbe  most  l>eautl- 
ful  statues  of  the  various  deities,  Imfe  tbey 
were  removed  by  Oonstantf ne  to  Constanti- 
Dople ;  at  present  there  are,  in  tbe   eisbt 
nichea,  eight  fine  column^  pUtoed  there  by 
the  emperor  Adrian.    It  is  vecy  remarkable, 
and  shows  the  alteration  which  baa  baken 
place  at  Rome,  that  the  entrance  is   now 
twelve  steps  below,  though  formerlj  ft  wraa 
twelve  av^  abosve,  tbe  aurfaoe   ot    tbe 
ground. 
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FAMTHKR  ^panthfr:  OrX  In  Zoology, 
the  Felit  Pardus,  a  ferocious  quadruped,  of 
tbe  siEe  of  a  large  dog,  with  short  hair,  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  diyersifled  with  ronnd- 
iMb  black  spots.  It  is  a  natiye  of  Africa, 
and  has  the  general  habits  of  the  leopard, 
from  which  it  Is  only  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  larger  spots  which  usually  form 
rings.  Naturalists  now  believe  that  both 
belong  to  the  same  8pecies,£eof>ardu«  varius. 

PAJCTOGRAPH  (pan,  all ;  ffraphOtJ  write, 
<7f.), an  Instrument  by  whldi  drawings  may 
be  copied  on  a  reduced  or  oil  an  «nlargod 
scala 

FAirrOM'BTBR  (pan,  all ;  and  mtHrw,  1 
measure :  Or.),  an  Instf umeut  used  to  take 
all  sorts  of  angles,  distances,  and  elevations. 

PANTOMIME  (pas,  all ;  and  miiiu>«,  an 
imitator :  Or.),  a  theatHcal  representation 
consisting  entirely  of  gestures  and  actlrmsk 
assisted  by  scenery  and  machinery.  For- 
merly,Harlequln,Ck>lurabine,  Pantaloon,  and 
the  Olown  were  suMcient,  but  now-a-days 
something  much  more  elaborate  Is  placed 

on  the  stage. Pavvimiimxs,  among  the 

ancients,  were  persons  who  could  imitate 
all  kinds  of  actions  and  characters  by  signs 
and  gestures.  Scaliger  supposes  they  were 
first  introduced  upon  the  stage  to  succeed 
the  chorus  and  divert  the  audience  with 
apish  postures  and  antio  .dances.  In  after 
times  their  interludes  became  distinct  en* 
terUlnmentSk  and  irere  separately  exiilr 
bited. 

PA'PAOT,  the  offloe  of  pope^  or  the  sno- 
ceeslon  of  popes.    The  word  papa  la  Used  in 
tbe  eastern  church  to  signify  any  priest ;  in 
the  west  it  was  not,  st  first,  applied  exclu- 
sively to  the  bishop  of  Home.    The  earliest 
appearance  of  substantial   power  in  the 
papacy  is  discovered  In  tbe  4th  century, 
when  Theodositts  gave  to  the  patriarch  of 
Ck)nstautinople  the  second  rank.    The  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  bishop  was  augmented 
first  by  his  see  being  the  capital  of  the 
world,  and  then  by  the  very  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  from  it,  which  left  him  to  a 
certain  extent  independent  of  the  imperial 
sway.    The  donations,  by  Fepln  and  Charle- 
magne, of  the  territories  Which  constitute 
what  is  called  the  patrimonor  of  St.  Peter, 
gave  to  the  t>opes  the  position  of  temporal 
sovereigns ;  and  they  availed  themselves  of 
every  iopportunity  of  extending  their  domi- 
nions.   But   it  was  in  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  VII.  that  the  temporal  power  of 
tbe  papany  received  4ts  complete  develop- 
ment.   This  anit>ltious  pontiff  sought  to 
reduce  all  Christendom  into  feudal  subjec- 
tion to  the  holy  see,  and  claimed  >the  prero- 
gative oi  appointing  the  various  sovereigns 
of  Europe.    This  authority,  though  gene- 
rally disputed  by  the  emperors  and  other 
fiotentates,  was  more  than  once  reluctantly 
admitted  by  them.   Tlie   degradation    to 
which  John  of    England  submitted  Is  a 
proof  of  the  power  which  the  popes  had 
SDCceeded  In  acquiring,  and  of  the  humi- 
liations to  which  kings  were  sometimes 
obliged  4io  -submit.   The  reformation,  how- 
ever, iB  depriving  the  papacy  of  one-third* 
of  its  aubjeota,  caused  a  gradual  decline  of 
authority,  so  that  in  modem  times  it  has 
toad  but  little  political  influence. 


PAPAW,  the  Carica  Papapa,  a  tree 
growing  in  warm  climates  to  the  height  of 
18  or  30  feet,  with  a  soft  stem,  naked  nearly 
to  the  top,  where  there  is  a  crown  of  largf 
lolied  leaves  on  long  foot  stalks ;  it  bears  r 
large  pear-shaped  succulent  fruit,  of  llttU 
value,  but  its  acrid  milky  Juice  Is  said  tc 
possess  tbe  singular  property  of  making 
tough  mekt  tender  in  a  very  short  time 
Nat.  order  PapaynemB. 

PA'PBR    ^vier:  Fr.;   from    papynu. 
Lat.)t  the  well-known  substahce  on  wbici' 
letters  and  figures  are  written  or  printed 
The  ancients  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  A  variety  of  substitutes  for  our  parer- 
stone,  wood,  lead,  skins,  iftc,  but  ehiefiy  t* 
papynu.    The  latter  was  manufactured  in 
Egypt,  with  great  success,  up  to  the  6tb 
century,  When  its  use  began  to  decline  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  gradually  superseded  by 
parchment  and  by  paper,  which  was  made 
from  cotton  at  least  as  early  as  the  lOtb  oen 
tury.   Tbe  Chinese  and  Persians  were  ac- 
quainted very  early  with  the  mode  of  mann 
facturlng  paper.  It  must  formerly  have  been 
made  by  a  different  process  from  that  now 
employed,  since,  in  the  old  specimens,  there 
are  no  marks  of  tbe  wires  through  which 
the  water  is  drained  at  present.  Various  ma- 
terials have  been  latterly  employed  besides 
linen  and  cotton,  and  with  great  success— 
among  others,  straw;  in  fac^  any  substance 
will   answer  if  It  contains  wcKMly  fibre, 
which  is  indispensable  to  a   serviceable 
paper.   The  substance  used  is  first  reduced 
to  a  pulp,  41te  quality  of  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance;  sice  is  mixed  with 
the  pulp,  exce|>t  in  the  manufacture  of 
writing  paper,  to  which  it  is  generally 
added  when  in  sheets.   The  pulp  is  poured 
in  moulds  having  wire  bottoms,  through 
which  the  ficidipaahes  off ;  the  marks  caused 
by  these  wires  are  called  'water  marks,* 
but  they -are  now  avoided  In  lootw  paper  by 
the  use  of  a  wire  cloth.   Tbe  paper  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  Aovld  to  a  /ett  or  woollen 
cloth,  and  when  tbe<quantitv  has  reached  a 
poAforslK  quires,  St  is  subjected  to  great 
pressure ;  this  removes  a  large  amount  of 
tbe  remaining  mbisfture.  after  which  It  is 
placed  In  the  drying  rooms ;  -and  When  dry 
it  is,  if  not  sised •before,  dipped  in  a  mixture 
of   sixe   and   alum.   After   being   dried, 
sorted,  and  pressed,  it  Is  •made  up  into 
quires.  Paper  is  disUngvlsbed, as  to  its  ttse» 
Into  writing  paper,  drawing  paper,  cartridge 
papei*.  copy,  chancery,  fto. ;  as  to  its  slse, 
into  foolscap,  post,  crown,  demy,  medium, 
royal,  imperial,  Ac.   Some  of  these  terms, 
thus  fooUcap,  ave  duo  to  the  water  marks 
formerly  used-by  manufacturers  as  a  means 
of  dlstiuralshing  their  paper  fh>m  that  of 
others.   Water  marks  prevent  ftauds  with 
regard  to  bank  noCcs,  ke.;  and  they  have 
sometimes^  in   courts   of  Uw^  been    the 
means  of  detecting  forgeries  of  documents 
pretended  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  what 
was  evinced  by  the  water  mark  in  the  paper. 
Paper  is  made  either  by  hand  or  by  ma- 
chinery :  and  perhaps  none  of  the  nsefnl 
arts  have  received  mote  attention  In  order 
to  bring  them  to  perfection  than  the  p^ 
per  manufacture.   In  whiteness,  fineness, 
and  firmness,  the  paper  made  In  Kffg^nM 
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excels  all  others;  tbe  French  rarninftic- 
ture  some  of  a  verj  fine  quality;  Uie 
Italians  and  Oermans  are  noted  more  for 
the  durabilfty  of  their  pai>er  than  for  its 
Oneness.  The  demand  for  paper  Is  so 
enormous  that  recourse  is  had,  of  necessity, 
to  machinery,  which  is  of  a  most  inyenious 
description.  France  claims,  and  perhaps 
with  justice,  the  honour  of  its  first  inven- 
tion ;  but  almost  every  good  automatic  paper 
mechanism  at  present  mounted  in  France, 
Germany,  Belalura,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  States,  has  either  been  made 
in  Great  Britain,  and  exported  to  those 
countries,  or  has  been  constructed  in  them 
upon  the  Bnglish  models.  Many  and  various 
have  been  the  improvements  Introduced, 
till  at  length  the  art  has  so  completely 
triumphed  over  every  dlfllculty  that  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  fluid  pulp  is  now  passed 
round  the  cylinders  with  unerring  preci- 
sion, and  not  only  made  into  paper,  but 
actually  dried,  pressed  smooth,  and  every 
separate  sheet  cut  round  the  edges,  in  the 
brief  space  of  a  very  few  minutes. 

PA'PBa'MONBT,  or  PA'PBR  0T7R'- 
RBNOY,  bank  notes  or  bills  issued  on  the 
credit  of  grovemment,  and  circulated  as  the 
representative  of  coin.  In  a  more  exten- 
sive sense,  these  terms  may  denoteall  kinds 
of  notes  and  bills  of  exchange. 

PA'PBR-MUL'BBRRT.  a  Japanese  tree, 
hardy  enough  to  grow  in  the  open  air  in 
England.  It  is  the  Broustonetia  papyri/era 
ot  botanists,  nat.  ord.  Mcraeea.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  separated  by 
maceration  in  water,  and  after  having  been 
beaten  into  a  pulp,  some  of  this  is  spread 
in  sufficient  quantity  over  a  small  tray  with 
a  slightly  raised  rim.  Thus  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per is  prepared  by  the  Japanese,  which  is 
made  ready  for  use  by  being  dried  in  the 
sun. 

PATIER  LINGB  (linen  paper:  Fr.\  a 
kind  of  paper  made  to  resemble  damask  and 
other  linen  so  ingeniously,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, without  careful  examination,  to  detect 
the  difference.  Even  to  the  touch,  articles 
made  from  the  popier  linife  are  very  much 
like  linen ;  and  they  can  be  used  for  every 
purpose  to  which  linen  la  applicable,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  those  in  which 
strength  and  durability  are  required,  and 
of  those  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  subject 
the  material  to  the  action  of  water  ormois- 

tUT©.  , 

PA'PIBR  MA'OHB  (chewed  paper:  Fr.\ 
the  composition  of  which  superior  tea-trays, 
snuff-boxes,  and  many  other  light  and  ele- 

Smt  articles,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  toys, 
c.,  are  manufactured.  It  is  made  of  cut- 
tings of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled  in 
water,  and  beaten  until  th^  are  reduced  to  a 
pulp,  and  then  boiled  in  a  solution  of  gum- 
arabic,  or  of  size,  to  give  consistency  to  the 
pulp,  which  is  afterwards  formed  into  dif- 
ferent shapes,  by  pressing  it  into  oiled 
moulds.  When  dry,  it  ts  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  size  and  lamp-black,  and  after^ 
wards  varnished.  Another  article,  some- 
times known  by  this  name,  consists  of 
■sheets  of  paper  glued  and  powerfully  press- 
ed together,  so  aa,  when  dry,  to  possess  the 
jBardaoss  of  boaxd,  and  jet,  while  moist,  to 


he  capable  of  being  forced  into  idmost  any 
shape.  Tea-trays,  snuff-boxes,  Ac,  ar« 
manufactured  from  it;  and,  after  being 
varnished,  are  often  exquisitely  ornamented 
with  figures,  landscapes,  gilding,  ice.  Papier 
mAehi  is  rendered,  to  a  great  extent,  water- 
proof by  mixing  sulphate  of  iron,  lime, 
aMie,  or  white  of  egg,  with  the  pulp ;  and 
almost  fire-proof,  by  borax  and  phosphate 
of  soda. 

PAPIL10  (.Lot),  in  Entomology,  a  genus 
of  bntterfiiesof  which  there  is  only  one  re- 
presentative in  this  country,  the  swallow- 
tailed  butterfly,  the  PapiUo  Machaon.  It  la 
coloured  yellow  and  blade,  and  makes  its 
appearanca  in  Hay  and  June.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  fennel  and  carrot,  and  is  of 
a  green  colour  with  black  cross  banda. 

PAPILIONA'CEOns  (same  dervv.\  in  Bo- 
tany, an  epithet  for  the  corolla  of  plants 
which  bear  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  a 
butterfly ;  such  as  that  of  the  pea.  The  p»> 
piUonaceous  corolla  is  usually  flve-petalled, 
having  an  upper  spreading  petal  called 
the  banner  or  gUatdard,  two  aide  petals 
called  winiTS  or  ato,  and  two  lower  petala 
frequently  united  and  forming  the  heel  or 
carma. 

PaPIL'LJS  {LaL\  the  nipples  of  the 
breast.  Also,  the  terminations  of  the 
nerves  In  that  form  which  constitutes  the 
sense  of  feeling  in  the  true  akin,  and  of 
taste.  They  are  prominent  on  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  fingers  and  plantar  surface 
of  the  toes,  where  they  are  arranged  along 
curved  lines,  in  double  rows.  Also,  any 
small  nipple-like  prominences. 

PAPIL'LOSE  {papUla,  the  nipple:  JML^ln 
Botany,  covered  with  fleshy  dots  or  points, 
or  with  soft  tubercles. 

PATI6T  (p(q»a,  the  pope :  Zol),  one  that 
adheres  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  of  Rome ;  a  Roman  Gatbolia 

PAPP008',  the  name  given  to  a  young 
child  by  the  natives  of  New  England. 

PAP'PtJS  {tMt. ;  from  pappo**  Or  ;,  In  Biv- 
tapy,  a  sort  of  feathery  or  hairy  crown  with 
which  many  seeds,  especially  those  of  com- 
posite phints,are  furnished,  and  which  aids 
in  t^elr  dissemination.  Structoally  the 
pappus  is  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  elongHte 
and  divided. 

PAPOTLOSE  (papnla,  a  pimple :  LaO,  In 
Botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf ,  frc,  covered 
with  vesicular  points  or  with  small  bllstera. 

PAPTROG'RAPHT  (papUToi,  papyma; 
and  graphic  a  writing:  GrO,  a  totely^nvented 
art,  which  consists  in  taking  Impreasfona 
from  a  kind  of  pasteboard  covered  with  a 
calcareous  substance  (called  Uthograptato 
paper),  in  the  same  manner  as  from  stones 
in  the  process  of  lithography. 

PAPY'RUS  {Lat;  from  papwrot:  GrXn 
sedge-like  plant,  the  PnpjpnuantiquonaH  of 
tM)tanists  (nat.  ord.  (^peracea),  famous  for 
having  furnished  the  ancients  with  a  mate- 
rial for  writing  upon.  In  former  times  it 
grew  abundantly  in  the  marshy  groxud  of 
the  Kile  Delta,  where  it  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  also  near  Syracuse,  where  tt  is 
still  plentiful.  Its  roots  are  tortuons,  and 
In  thickness  about  four  or  five  Inches;  its 
stem,  which  Is  trianguhir  and  taperlny. 


rises  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  sad  Is  terml*    j 
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Dated  b7  a  number  of  wide  spreading  tow- 
ering spikes,  surrounded  with  an  invo- 
lucre  composed  of  eight  large  sword-ehaped 
leaves.  Other  species  of  cyperaceous  plants, 
called  by  the  general  name  of  Pttpyrtu, 
were,and  are,  used  extensiyely  in  Bg;pt  for 
other  purposes.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  they  grow,  even  to  this 
day, manufacture  them  into  sail-cloth,  cord- 
age, and  sometimes  wearing  appareL  Boats 
are  made  by  weaving  the  stems  compactly 
together,  and  covering  them  externally 
with  a  resinous  substance,  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  water.  The  papyrus  was  pre- 
pared for  use  by  cutting  the  Interior  of  the 
stalks,  after  the  rind  had  been  removed, 
into  thin  slices  in  the  direction  of  their 
length ;  laying  these,  in  succession,  on  a  flat 
board ;  placing  similar  slices  over  them,  at 
right  angles;  cementing  their  surfaces 
togethCT  by  a  glue,  subjecting  them  to  pres- 
sure, and  drying.  The  sise  of  the  sheet  was 
variable  in  length,  to  any  desired  extent. 
This  material.  In  plMbllity,  durability,  and 
cheapness,  exceeded  every  other  employed 
by  the  ancients  as  we  employ  paper,  the 
skins  of  the  lonians,  the  linen  of  the  Ro- 
mans, tlje  cotton  stuff  and  palm-leaves  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  parchment  of  Mysla. 
Many  of  the  papyri  still  existing  exhibit  a 
great  difference  in  texture ;  they  are  f  ragile* 
and  difllcttlt  to  unrol  till  exposed  to  steam 
or  the  damp  of  a  moist  climate.  They  are 
chiefly  found  In  Egypt  and  Hereulaneum. 
But  as  yet  no  work  of  any  value  baa  been 
discovered  in  them,  though  their  decipher^ 
ing  has  cost  much  trouble  and  Ingenuity. 
Papyrus  was  in  general  use  until  the  end  of 
the  7th  century,  after  which  it  was  gradU' 
ally  superseded  by  parchment  and  paper. 
We  possess  papyri  written  more  than  2000 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

PAR  (equal :  Xot),  in  Commerce,  a  term 
applied  to  any  two  things  equal  in  value.  In 
money  matters,  it  indicates  the  equality  of 
one  kind  of  money  or  property  with  an- 
other. Thus,  when  1002.  stock  is  worth  ex- 
actly 1001.  specie,  the  stock  is  said  to  be  at 
par;  that  is,  the  purchaser  is  required  to 
give  neither  more  nor  less  of  the  commodity 
with  which  he  parts,  than  the  nominal 
equivalent  of  that  which  he  acquires.  Thus, 
too,  the  par  of  exchange  is  the  value  of 
money  in  one  place  eqiuil  to  a  given  sum  in 
another.  In  the  exchange  of  money  with 
for^gn  countries,  the  person  to  whom  a  bill 
is  payable  Is  supposed  to  receive  exactly  the 
same  amount  as  was  paid  to  the  drawer  by 
the  remitter ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
coins  of  different  countries,  which  is  owing 
to  the  fluctuation  in  the  rates  of  exchange 
among  the  several  countries  and  groat  tra- 
ding cities.  In  llnet  bills  of  exchange,  stocks, 
&c.,  are  at  par  when  they  sell  for  their 
nominal  value ;  aboM  par  when  they  sell  for 
more ;  and  beiow  par  when  they  sell  for  less. 
P.VRA,  a  Turkish  coin,  very  small  and 
thin.  It  is  of  copper  and  silver,  and  is  the 
fortieth  part  of  a  Turkish  piatter.  It  is 
worth  rather  less  than  a  halfpenny. 

PAK'ABLB  {paraboU,  from  parabaUo,  I 
■et  side  by  side— that  is,  compare :  Gr,),  a 
Cable  or  allegorical  representation  of  some* 


thing  real  or  apparent  In  life  or  nature, 
from  which  a  moral  is  drawn  for  instrno* 
tion.    * 

PARAB'OLA  (same,  because  its  axis  is 
parallel  to  the  side  of  the  cone),  in  Conic 
Sections,  a  curve  produced  by  cutting  a 
cone  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  its  side£ 
The  peculiar  property  of  the  ApoUonian  pa- 
rabola Is,  that  each  point  in  it  is  at  the 
same  distance  from  its  focita  as  from  a  line 
termed  the  Unea  direotrix^  which  perpendi- 
cularly intersects  the  axis— «  line  passing 
through  the  focus.  There  are  other  kinds 
of  curve  which  are  termed  parabolas.  Theo- 
retically, projectiles  describe  the  Apollonian 
parabola. 

PARABOL'IO  ASTMPTOTB,  a  parabolic 
line  approaching  to  a  curve,  so  that  they 
never  meet ;  yet,  by  producing  both  indefi- 
nitely, their  distance  from  each  other  be- 
comes less  than  any  given  line. 

PARABOL'IOCK/NOID.asolld  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola  about  Its 
axis.  Its  contents  are  equal  to  half  those 
of  a  circumscribed  cylinder,  and  ouce  and  a 
half  those  of  a  coue  having  the  same  base 
and  altitude.. 

PARABOL'IO  aPIN'DLE,  a  solid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola  about  Us 
base,  or  double  ordinate. 

PARABOL'IFORM,  having  the  form  of  a 
parabola. 

PARAB'OLISM<para&aUo,  I  compare  one 
thing  witli  another :  Or.\  in  Algebra,  the 
division  of  the  terms  of  an  equation  by  a 
knovoi  quantity  that  is  involved  or  multi- 
plied In  the  first  term. 

PARAB'OLOID  (paraboU,  a  parabola ;  and 
eidos,  form ;  G^r,),  in  Geometry,  a  parabola 

of  a  higher  order. ^Also,  another  term  for 

the  parabolic  conoid. 

PABACEL'SIAIfS,  the  followers  of  Para- 
celsus, who.  it  is  probable,  was  the  most 
celebrated  quack  that  ever  existed.  His 
system  of  medicine  successfully  opposed 
those  of  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle.  He 
mingled  cabalistic  speculations  and  his  pe- 
culiar notions  of  theology  with  medical 
and  chemical  knowledge.  He  died  in  1541, 
biit  bis  followers  exercised  considerable  In- 
fluence over  medicine,  physics,  and  mysti- 
cal science  in  Germany,  for  more  than  a 
century  after. 

PARACENTRIC  MO'TION  {para,  along- 
side of;  and  kentroUf  the  centre:  Or.),  in 
Astronomy,  denotes,  the  rate  at  which  a 
planet  approaches  nearer  to,  or  recedes 
from,  the  sun  or  centre  of  attraction. 

PARACH'RONISM  (para,  past ;  and  chro' 
nos,  time :  Or.),  an  error  In  Chronology,  by 
which  an  event  is  related  as  having  hap- 
pened at  a  later  period  than  Its  true  date. 

PAR'ACHUTB  {para,  against:  Or.;  and 
ehvle,  a  fall :  IV.),  in  Aerostation,  a  machine 
in  the  form  of  a  large  umbrella,  intended 
to  enable  a  person  to  descend  from  a  bal- 
loon. While  attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  balloon,  it  is  closed,  but  it  expands 
Itself  immediately  when  beginning  to  d^ 
sceiid,  on  being  lllicrated  from  that  ma- 
chine. Its  violent  oscillations  greatly  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  aeronaut ;  and  it 
was  supposed  that  these  might  Ije  prevent- 
ed by  using  a  parachute  in  the  form  of  an 
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inverUd  umbrella,  with  an  aperture  In  the 
eentro;  bat  when  the  experiment  was  tried, 
the  hoop  broke,  the  parachute  eollapsed, 
and  the  aufortunate  experimentalist  was 
killed. 

PAR'ACLETE  (parafeIMM,from  ponifcaZeo, 
I  call  to  aid  :  Or.\  the  Oom/ortert  a  term  ap- 
plied In  the  sacred  volume  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  early  times  of  the  church, 
the  opinion  was  not  aneommon,  that  Christ 
was  to  send  the  promised  Paraclete  corpo- 
really ;  and  hence  several  Impostors,  Blmon 
Magus,  Manes,  Montanus,  and  others,  pre- 
tended to  be  this  expected  Ctomforter. 

PARA0B06TI0  (para,  alongside  of; 
akroB,  the  outermost ;  and  $tiehos,  a  line : 
Or.),  a  poetical  composition  in  which  It  is 
necessary  that  the  first  rerse  should  contain 
In  order  all  the  letters  with  which  the  suc- 
ceeding verses  commence. 

PAR'ADIGM  (paradfigma,  from  paradel- 
knumU  I  hold  up  to  view :  GrX  in  Gram- 
mar, an  example  of  a  verb  conjugated  in 
the  several  moods,  tenses,  and  persons. 

PAR'ADISB  (jmradettos:  Or.;  from  por- 
dls  :  I¥d>.),  a  region  of  supreme  felicity ; 

generally  uieaning  the  garden  of  Edep. 

When  Christians  use  the  word,  they  mean 
that  celestial  paradise,  or  place  of  pure  and 
refined  delight,  in  which  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  enjoy  everlasting  happiness. 

PAR'ADISB,  Birds  of.  a  tribe  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  oonivustral  group  of  the 
Pmmtm,  the  same' group  to  which  the 
erows  and  finches  belong.  They  exclu- 
sively inhabit  the  island  of  New  Guinea, 
and  some  adjacent  islets.  About  thirteen 
species  are  known,  all  remarkable  for  the 
great  beauty  of  the  plumage.  It  was  at  one 
time  generally  believed  that  they  had  no 
legs  (the  people  who  sold  thetr  skins  to  the 
traders  always  removing  the  legs),  that 
they  spent  their  lives  on  the  wing,  feeding 
upon  dew,  and  that  the  females  laid  their 
eggs  in  a  cavity  on  the  backs  of  the  males, 
where  they  were  hatched.  Bven  now  such 
ts  the  rarity  of  some  species,  and  the  inac- 
cessibility of  the  pisoes  where  all  reside, 
that  little  Is  known  of  their  habits.  Speci- 
mens of  one  or  two  species  have  been 
brought  aliye  to  England^  but  they  are  be- 
coming every  day  more  rare  in  their  native 
woods.  That  persevering  traveller  and 
naturalist,  Mr.  Wallace,  made  five  voyages 
to  dilferepf  parts  otf  the  district  tliey  inha- 
bit, each  oeenbyipg  in  its  preparation  and 
execution  the  larger  part  of  a  year,  and  yet 
he  only  obtained  specimens  of  fiye  species. 
Nature  seems,  he  says,  to  have  taken  every 
precaution  that  these  her  choicest  trea- 
sures m^y  not  lose  value  by  being  too 
easily  obtained.  First  we  find  an  open,  hai^ 
bourless,  inhospitable  coast,  exposed  to  the 
full  swell  of  the  Padfio  Ocean ;  next  a 
ruggf>d  i|n^  mountainous  country  covered 
with  dense  (Priests,  offering  in  its  swamps 
and  'precipices  apd  serrated  ridges  an  al- 
most Impassable  barrier  to  tlie  central 
regions;  and  lastly  a  race  of  the  most 
savage  and  ruthless  character,  in  the  very 
lowest  stage  of  civilization.  In  such  a 
country,  and  among  such  a  people,  are 
found  these  wonderful  productions  of  nar 
ture.    In  thow   trackless  wilds  do  they 


display  that  exquisite  beauty  and  that 
marvellous  development  of  plumage  calcu- 
lated to  exeito  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment among  the  most  civilized  and  most 
intellectual  races  of  men.  A  feather  is 
itself  a  wonderf al  and  beautiful  thing.  A 
bird  clothed  with  feathers  is  almost  neces- 
sarily a  beautiful  creature.  How  much, 
then,  must  we  wonder  at  and  admire  the 
modification  of  simple  feathers  Into  the 
rigid  polished  wavy  ribbons  which  adorn 
one  species,  the  mass  of  airy  plumes  on 
another,  the  tufts  and  wires  of  a  third,  or 
the  golden  buds  borne  upon  airy  stems  that 
spring  from  the  tall  of  a  fourth;  while 
gems  and  polished  metals  can  alone  com- 
liare  with  the  tints  that  adorn  the  breast  of 
two  others,  and  the  immensely  developed 
shoulder  plumes  of  a  seventh. 

PAR'ADOX  (parad<Kco»t  contrary  to 
opinion :  Or.),  In  Philosophy,  »  tenet  or 
proposition  seemingly  absurd,  or  contrary 
to  received  opinion,  yet  true  in  fact. 

PAR'APFIRE  (fMrum,  little ;  and  afflnUt 
connected  with :  Lot.— on  account  of  its 
weak  affinities),  in  Chemistry,  one  of  the 
products  obtained  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillalion  of  coal,  petroleum,  Ac,  It  is  a  soft 
whtto  substance  without  tasto  or  smell, 
composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  It  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  *87,  and  Its  melt- 
ing point  is  about  liso,  is  not  decomposed 
by  distillation,  bums  with  a  clear  white 
flame  without  smoke  or  residuum,  and  does 
not  stain  paper.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
wamn  fat  nils ;  also  in  cold  essential  oils, 
and  in  ether^  but  It  resists  the  action  of 
chlorine,  strong  acids,  and  caustio  alkalis. 
This  substance  Is  manufactured  into  can- 
dles. Parafllne  oil  is  the  rectified  pmdnrt 
of  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal  at  a 
low  temperature.  It  is  very  fluid,  has  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  lighter  than 
water.  It  has  come  Into  extensive  use  for 
iliuminattng  purposes.  Solid  parafllne  can 
be  obtained  from  it  hy  the  application  of 
oold  and  pressure. 

PARAGO'GB  (paragBgft  from  paroffo,  1 
move  beside :  Or.),  a  figure  in  Grammar,  by 
which  the  addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable  ts 
made  to  the  end  of  a  word.  It  is  used  in 
forming  the  diminutives  of  most  Ijin- 
gunges. 

PAR'^AGON  (parOt  past ;  and  agifn,  a  ron- 
test :  Or.),  a  model  by  way  of  distinction, 
implying  superior  excellence  or  perfection; 
as.  a  paragon  of  lieauty  or  eloquence. 

PAR'AGRAM  {parafframmci,  from  noro- 
grapkOf  I  compawby  writing  alongsioe  of: 
Or.),  a  play  upon  words.  Hence  poragraws' 
maiigt,  an  appellation  for  a  punster. 

PAR'AGRAPH  (paroffrapki,  a  thing  writ- 
ten beside :  Or.— on  account  of  the  mark 
used  in  referring  to  a  paragraph),  any  seo- 
lion  or  portion  of  a  writing  which  relates 
to  a  particular  point,  whether  conaistlng  of 
one  sentence  or  many.  Paragraphs  are  ge- 
nerally distinguished  by  a  break  In  the  Ud«>s: 
when  a  large  quantity  of  matter  Is  intended 
to  be  compressed  Into  a  small  space,  they 

may  be  separated  by  a  dash,  thus .    a 

paragraph  is  also  sometlmos  marked  by  a  5. 

PARALBIPOM'BNA  (things  to  be  omit- 
ted :  Or.)t  in  matters  of  LiteraturR,  denotes 
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m  supplement  of  tbings  omitted  In  a  preced- 
tnflf  edition  of  any  work.  The  two  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  called  by  us,  after  St. 
Jerome,  the  Chronicles,  are  also  termed 
Faraletpomena. 

PARA.LBIPSrs  (paraJetpng,  m  imBslng 
over :  (7r.),  a  figure  in  Rhetoric,  by  which 
the  sjjteker  pretends  to  pass  by  what  at 
the  same  time  he  really  mentions. 

PAR' ALL  AX  0>araUaaBC«,from  paraiaaso. 
I  go  aside  :  Or.),  In  Astronomy,  a  change  of 

place  or  aspect. D^umifAL    Paaallax, 

the  difference  between  the  places'  of  any 
celestial  objects  as  seen  from  the  surface 
and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  at  the 

same    Instant. Akkual    Parallax,  a 

change  In  the  apparent  place  of  a  heavenly 
body,  caused  by  its  being  riewed  from  the 
earth  in  different  parts  of  its  orbit.  The 
annual  parallax  of  th^  planets  is  coustdev- 
able,  but  that  of  the  fixed  stars  has,  tiU  yery 
recently,  been  considered  as  altogether  im- 
perceptible. The  latter  has,  however,  been 
detected  In  a  few  Instances  by  the  distance 
between  two  stars  being  found  to  vary  at 
different  periods  of  the  year.  When  the 
parallax  of  a  celestial  body  is  determined* 
its  distance  can  be  ascertained.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  star  known  to  astronomers  as 
a  centauri,  having  a  parallax  of  about  one 
second,  has  been  calculated  at  twenty  bil- 
lions of  miles,  through  which  its  light  will 
travel  to  us  In  3}  years.  Diurnal  parallax 
increases  the  zenith  distance  of  a  celes- 
tial body,  by  depressing  it  in  the  vertical 
circle.  If  it  is  on  the  meridian,  only  its  de- 
clination is  affected :  if  not  on  the  meridlnn, 
both  declination  and  right  ascension  are  a^ 
tered.^-— Paballax,  in  Levelling,  denotes 
the  angle  contained  between  the  line  of  the 
true  and  that  of  the  apparent  level. 

PAR'ALLBL  (paralliloa,  from  para,  be- 
side, and  alUtcia,  one  another :  Or.),  in  Geo- 
metry, an  appellation  given  to  lines  and 
planes  everywhere  equidistant  from  each 

other. ^The  word  partUM  hi  also  often 

used  metaphorically  to  denote  the  coiv 
tlnued  comparison  of  two  objects,  par- 
ticularly in  history.  Thus,  we  speak 
of  drawing  an  historical  parallel  between 

ages,    countries,  or    men. ParallkIi 

OF  AiiTiTUDii,  in  Geography,  a  small 
circle  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the  hoviztm : 

called  also   an  almacaitttar. Parallbl 

OiBOLKB,  or  eirelea  of  latUudt,  are  small 
elrcles  of  the  sphere,  conceived  to  be  drawn 
through  all  the  points  of  the  meridian,  com- 
mencing from  the  equator,  to  which  they 
are  paraUel,  and  terminating  with  the  poles. 
They  are  called  parallels  of  latitude,  because 
all  places  lying  under  the  same  parallel  have 

the  same  latitude. Parallrl  of  Db- 

OLiVATiON,in  Astronomy,  a  small  circle  of 
the  celestial  sphere  parallel  to  the  equator. 

Pakallbl  Links,  in  sieges,  are  those 

trenches  which  generally  run  parallel  with 
the  outlines  of  the  fortress.  They  serve  as 
places  for  concentrating  the  forces  to  be 
directed  against  the  fortress,  and  are  usual- 
ly three  feet  deep,  from  nine  to  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  of  a  length  adapted  to  the  cir- 

enmstances  of  the  case. Parallbl  aio- 

no5,a  name  given  to  various  contrivances 
eonsisting  of  jointed  combinations  of  link- 


work,  for  guiding  iiarts  of  machines  thai 
have  a  back  and  forward  motion,  such  oa 
the  piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine,  with  n 
view  to  get  rid  of  the  friction  attending 
straight  guides.  One  of  the  contrivances 
that  have  given  celebrity  to  the  name  oi 
James  Wattwas  a  parallel  motion,whlcb  how- 
ever was  only  approx  imate,  not  exact.— Pabc 
ALLBL  Passaobs  are  such  passages  in  a  book 
as  agree  in  Import ;  as,  for  Instance,  certain 
passages  in  the  Bib!?. — FakajulblPlanks 
are  sueh  planes  as  have  all  the  perpendicu- 
lars drawn   betwixt  them  equal  to  each 

other. Parallbl  Rats,  in  Optics,  are 

those  which  keep  at  an  equal  distance 
while  passing  from  the  visible  object  to 
the  eye,  which  is  supposed  to  be  infinitely 

remote    from    the    obiect. Paballbl 

RULBik,  a  mathematical  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  two  equal  rulers,  so  connected 
together  by  oroBs-bars  and  moveable  joints 
that  parallel  lines  may  thereby  be  drawn  at 
any  required  distance  from  each  other, 
within  the  limits  through  which  they  can 
be  opened. Paballbl  Sailiko,  in  Navi- 
gation, the  sailing  on  or  under  a  iwraliel 

of  latitude^  or  parallel  to  tliie  equator. 

Parallbl  Bfhbrb,  In  Astronomy,  the 
situation  of  the  sphere  when  the  equator 
coincides  with  the  horlson,  and  the  poles 
with  the  senith  and  nadir.  The  sphere 
would  have  this  appearance  to  a  spectator 
placed  at  the  iwles;  to  him  the  stars  would 
neither  rise  nor  set,  hut  would  move  con- 
stantly in  cireles  parallel  to  the  horlson,  and 
the  sun  wo«ld  rise  and  set  only  once  a  year. 

PAR'ALLELISM  (paraUiHamo,  a  compare 
ing  of  parallels :  Or.)  of  tbb  Barth'b  Axis, 
in  Astronomy,  the  situation  of  the  earth's 
axis  in  its  progress  through  m  orbit.  It  is 
such,  that  if  this  axis  is  parallel  to  a  given 
line  in  any  one  position,  it  will  be  parallel 
to  the  same  line  in  any  other  position.  This 
parallelism  is  the  result  of  the  earth's  dou- 
ble motion,  via.  round  the  sun  and  round  Us 
own  axis,  or  of  Its  annual  and  diurnal  mo< 
tlon;  and  we  owe  to  it  the  vicissitudes  of  sea- 
sons and  the  inequality  of  day  and  night. 

PARALLEL'OGRAM  (paralUlogrammoa, 
from  parallilos,  parallel;  and  gratnmlt  a 
line :  Or.),  In  Geometry,  a  plane  figure 
bounded  by  four  right  lines,  of  which  each 
opposite  pair  are  parallel  and  equal  to  one 

another. In  common  use,  this  word  is 

applied  to  quadrilateral  figures  of  a  greater 
length  than  breadth. 

PARALLBLOPI'PED  (parallelopipfda ; 
J^.;  from  paraUeios,  parallel :  Or.),  In  Geo- 
metry, a  regular  solid  comprehended  with- 
in six  parallelograms,  the  opposite  ones  of 
which  are  similar,  parallel,  and  equal  to 
each  other;  or  It  Is  a  prism  whose  base  is  a 
pamllelogmm. 

PARAL'OGISM  (paralogimuM,  from  vara- 
loffitomai,  I  reckon  wrong :  Or.),  in  Logic 
and  Rhetoric,  a  reaaiming  false  in  point  of 
form— thst  is,  in  which  a  conclusion  is 
drawn  from  premises  which  do  not  logi- 
cally warrant  It.  It  is  the  opposite  to  a 
tyllogiam. 

PARALTSIS  (paro/ttsfo,  from  paraluo,  I 
relax :  Or.)   [Bee  Paj^y.] 

PARAMAGNRT'IG  {para,  beside :  Or.),  an 
epithet  applied  to  those  hoUies  which  wliun 
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pfawed  between  the  poles  of  »  magnet  tend  J 
to  pass  bodily  from  weaker  to  scrra^er  lines 
at  force,  and  if  the  bodies  are  riongated 
tbej  set  along  ttac  lines  of  force,  whilst 
those  that  are  diamagnetic  set  across  them. 

PARAMOeTKR  (jMorametno,  I  measore 
with :  OrX  in  Conic  {Sections,  a  constant 
line,  otherwise  called  the  latuM  reettum.  In 
the  parabola,  tt  is  a  third  proportional  to 
the  absciss  ud  itsVotresponding  ordinate. 
In  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  the  parameter 
of  a  diameter  is  a  third  proportional  to 

that  diameter  and  its  oonjogate. The 

term  also  denotes  the  eonscaut  quantity 
which  enters  into  the  equation  of  a  cnrre. 

PAB'AMOirNT(jy-.),in  I«w,  th«  soprenre 
lord  of  the  fee.  Ziovds  of  those  manors 
that  have  other  manors  vnder  them  are 
styled  lorda-paramonnt;  and  the  king,  who 
in  law.  Is  chief  lord  of  all  the  lauds  in 
England,  is  thus  the  lord-psramonnt. 

PAR'ANTMPH  (paramunphot,  fromjMsni, 
beside ;  and  uumphit  the  brid6 :  0r.),  an^ng 
the  ancients,  the  person  who  wafted  oh  the 
bridegroom  and  directed  the  nuptial  solem- 
nities. As  the  paranymph  offlciated  only 
on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom,  a  Woman 
railed  promiba  oHlclated  on   the  part  of 

the  bride. In   Poetry,  the   term  poro- 

nympf^  ^  B^Ui  occasionally  used  for  the 

FAA'APBOH  (parapfgnta,  from  paraph 
gnumi^  I  fix  beside :  Or.}^  in  Classie  An- 
tiquity, Blgnifled  a  bnuen  tablet  Axed  to  a 
I'illar,  on  which  laws  and  piuolamatious 
were  engraved.  Also,  a  tablet  set  in  a  pub- 
lic i^aoe,  containing  an  account  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  eclipses, 
seasons,  Ac 

PAB'APBT  (parapetta,  a  breastwork: 
TtaL\  in  Fortification,  a  wall,  rampart,  or 
elevation  of  earth,  fdr  screening  soldiers 
from  an  enemy's  shot.  It  muans,  literally, 
a  wall  breast  high. 

PAR'APH  (para,  alongside  of ;  and  apto, 
I  tottdi :  Or.)f  In  Diplomatics,  the  fltwrish 
of  a  pen  at  the  conclusion  of  a  signature. 
In  the  middle  ages,  it  formed  a  rude  provi- 
sion against  forgery,  somewhat  like  the 
flourishes,  &&,  engrared  on  the  bank-note. 
The  paraph  is  still  nsoal  in  Sptiin. 

PARAPAEBNAOilACpara,  beside;  and 
phemit  a  dower:  OrJ,  in  Law,  the  goods 
which  a  wife  brings  with  her  at  her  mar- 
riage, or  which  she  iH>sse8ses  beyond  her 
dower  or  Jointure,  and  which  remain  at  her 
disposal  after  her  husliand's  death.  They 
consist  principally  of  apparel.  Jewels,  and 
personal  ornaments  suited  to  her  degree. 
Nor  can  the  husband  bequeath  such,  though, 
during  his  life,  he  has  power  to  dispose  of 
iliero. 

PAR'APHRASB  iparaphratitt  from  paro- 
phrazo,  I  say  the  same  thing  in  other  words : 
6r.\  an  explauation  of  some  text  or  pas- 
sage in  an  author,  in  terms  more  clear  and 
ample  than  in  the  original,  ^e  who  per- 
forms this  Is  termed  ■  parapkraA  A  free 
translation  is  soraetfraes,  tfaotigh  impro- 
perly, termed  h paraphrase. 

PARAPHRENI'TiS  (Or,:  from  para,  be- 
side ;  and  phrin,  the  midriff  :  Or,),  in  Medi- 
cine, an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm. 

PARAPHROS'YNE  (parupkrvmnit  from 


parapkrOmt  wandering  from  reastm :  ffrX  n 
term  used  by  medical  writers  to  express  a 
temporsry  delirium  or  alienation  of  mind 
in  fevers,  or  from  whatever  cause. 

PARAPLE'GIA  (a  stroke  on  one  side: 
Or.),  in  Medicine,  the  loss  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  in  consequence  of  deatmctlve  disease 
in  or  injury  to  a  part  of  the  spinal  oord. 

PAR'ASAlfO  (panuangi9:  Or.;  from 
pharaang:  Per*.),  a  Persian  measnre  of 
•ioigth,  varying  in  different  ages  and  in 
different  places,  from  thirty  to  llftj  sudia 
or  furlongs. 

PARABCB'MUM  (porasianMa,  from  poro, 
beside ;  and  akini,  a  scene :  Or.),  In  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  theatres,  the  side  entrancea 
to  the  stage;  the  side  scenes. 

P  ARAfiCEnrB  (panakeul,  a  getting  ready: 
Or.),  a  word  signifying  prtpamtion,  applied 
to  the  sixth  day  of  the  Jewish  week, 
or  Friday,  because,  not  being  allowed  to 
pl%pare  their  food  on  the  sabbath-day,  they 
provided  and  prepared  It  on  the  day  pre- 
vious. It  is  used  to  express  Oood  Friday, 
because  that  day  was  the  paroseens  of  the 
passover. 

PARASELB1IB  (para,  beside;  and  $a-  ) 
Uni,  the  moon :  OrS,  a  mceb-moan  or  phe-  I 
nomenon  In  the  form  of  a  luminous  ring  en- ; 
compassing  or  adjacent  to  the  moon.  Some- 
times it  consists  of  one,  two,  or  more  bright  ■ 
siwts,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  tj 
the  moon.     The  paraselenea  are  formed 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  parkOia,  or 
mock-suns. 

PAR'ASITES  (potKUttos,  from  panwileo. 
I  eat  with :  Or.),  among  the  Greeks,  were 
mi  order  of  priests,  or  at  least  ministers  of 
the  gods,  resembling  the  ^uUmea  at  Rome. 
Their  business  was  to  collect  and  take  care 
of  the  sacred  com  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  temples  and  the  gods;  to  see  that 
sacrifices  were  duly  performed,  and  that  no 
one  withheld  the  first  froits,  Ac,  from  the 
deities.  In  every  vlUag»of  the  Athenians, 
certain  Porostti  in  honour  of  Hercnles, 
were  maintained  at  the  public  charge ;  but 
to  ease  the  commonwealth  of  this  burden, 
the  magistrates  at  Isst  obliged  some  of  the 
richer  citizens  to  take  them  to  their  own 
tables,  and  entertain  them  at  their  Indi- 
vidual expense ;  hence  the  word  parante, 
used  by  the  ancients  in  a  sense  very  similar 
to  that  In  which  It  Is  understood  by  our- 
selves. Those  termed  psrasites  were  sup- 
posed to  be  either  poor  confidential  friends, 
or  gueats  who  were  expected  to  pay  for 
their  entertainment  by  the  amusement  they 
afforded,  and  which  sometimes  degenerated 
into  buffoonery,  and  even  the  grossest  flat- 
tery.— In  Zoology,  animals  which  reside 
In  or  upon  other  animals,  deriving  nouriab- 
ment  from  their  bodies. 

PARASIT'ICAL  PLANTS  (paratitOeos, 
like  a  parasite :  6r.),in  Botany,  such  plants 
as  grow  upon  other  plant!!,  and  receive  their 
nourishment  from  them.  Of  this  dasa  are 
the  mistletoe,  broom-rape,  and  among 
exotics,  the  gigantic  Bajg^etiia.  They  have 
no  proper  roots.  The  term  is  often  applied 
also  to  mosses,  Ac  growing  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  but  deriving  their  food  from  th«  aii 
by  means  of  their  own  r«)ota 
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PARASTRBM'MA  (parastrepho,  I  twist 
from  Its  proper  place  :  Or.),  In  Medicine,  a 
convalsiTe  distortion  of  the  moutli,  or  any 
part  of  the  face. 

PABATAX'IS  iOr^  from  parataBso,  I  ar- 
range side  by  side),  in  Grammar, the  arrang- 
ing of  propositions,  one  after  another,  as 
they  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  with- 
ont  consideration  of  their  dependence  on 
each  other ;  it  is  opposed  to  tyntax. 

PARATH'BSIS  (a  putting  beside :  Gr,\  a 
term  used  by  some  grammarians  for  appo- 
sition, or  the  placing  of  two  or  more  uoans 
In  the  same  case. 

PAKAYAIL  (jfOT,  by ;  and  avail,  profit ; 
^.—because  it  was  he  who  was  supposed 
to  make  proflt  from  the  land),  in  Feudal 
Law,  the  lowest  tenant  holding  under  a 
mediate  lord,  as  distlnguit<hed  from  a 
tenant  <n  eajitta,  who  holds  immediately  of 
the  khng. 

PAB'BHOKLE,  in  Naval  Language,  the 
rolling  of  a  cask,  or  any  cylindrical  body, 
by  means  of  ropes  which,  having  been  fast- 
ened where  the  cask,  Ac,  Is  to  go,  are  laid 
along  the  ground,  then  over  the  ends  of 
the  cask,  and  back  to  where  they  start 
from. 

PAR'OA  {JLat.,  from jpareut,  sparing),  or 
the  Fates,  in  the  Heathen  Mythology, 
three  goddesses  who  were  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  accidents  and  events,  and 
to  determine  the  date  or  period,  of  human 
I  if  e.  They  were  called  A  tropos,  Olotho,  and 
Lachesis,  and  are  variously  represented— 
sometimes  as  spinning  the  thread  of  human 
life ;  in  which  employment  Clotho  held  the 
distaff,  Lachesis  turned  the  wheel,  and 
Atropos  rut  the  thread.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that,  until  the  Augustan  age,  when 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology  became 
mingled,  the  Romans  had  but  one  parca, 
who  was  equivalent  to  the  goddess  Mbra, 
the  third  of  the  fates.  _ 

PAR'OEMER,  or  CO-PAR'CBNEll  (parao- 
nitr :  Fr. ;  from  partona,  a  penaa :  Lat— 
because  all  of  them  form,  as  it  were,  but  one 
ludiTiduaD,  in  Law,  a  eo-hebr,  or  one  who 
holds  lauds  by  descent  from  an  ancestor  in 
common  with  others.  The  holding  or  oc- 
cupation of  lands  of  Inheritance  by  two  or 
more  persons,  differs  from  joint  tenancy, 
which  la  created  by  deed  or  devise,  whereas 
parcenary  is  created  by  the  descent  of  lands 
from  a  common  ancestor.  No  right  of  sur- 
vivorship exists  among  co-i>arcener8 ;  but 
they  may  agree,  or  any  one  may  force  the 
rest,  to  make  a  partition. 

PARCH'MENT  {parekemin :  Tr.)i  the  skits 
of  sheep  or  goats,  prepared  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  thetii  proper  for  writing 
upon.  Vettum  is  a  similar  preparation  f  n)m 
the  skins  of  calves,  kids,  and  lambs.  The 
parchment  used  for  drums  Is  obtained 
from  the  skin  of  asses,  calves,  and  wolves ; 
that  for  battledores  from  the  skin  of  asses, 
and  that  for  sieves  from  the  skin  of  goats. 
Parchment  is  made  by  preparing  the  skins 
as  if  for  tanning ;  shaving  down  and  pumic- 
ing them ;  then  stretching  and  carefully 
drying  them.  When  intended  for  the  book- 
blnder,  it  is  sometimes  dyed  green  with 
verdigris.  The  use  of  parchment  is  very 
ancient ;  the  Hebrews  had  booka  written 


on  tiie  skins  of  animals  in  David's  time , 
and  Herodotus  relates  that  the  lonians, 
from  the  earliest  period,  wrote  upon  goat 
and  sheep-skin,  from  which  the  air  had 
been  merely  scraped  'off.  It  was  used  by 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  860  B.a  He 
could  not  obtain  enough  papyrus  for  the 
library  he  was  establishing,  and  employed 
it  as  a  substitute—whence  pergameiui,  its 
Latin  name.  In  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century,  It  had  entirely auperseded  papyrus: 
and  all  the  public  documents,  under  Charle- 
magne, were  written  upon  it.-~— Yxqs- 
TABLB  PAnoHHEarx,  a  t<mgh  and  durable 
paper  possessing  many  of  the  qualities  of 
parchment,  prepared  by  immersingordlnary 
unsized  paper  for  a  short  time  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  washing  It  free  of 
every  trace  of  the  acid. 

PARD  {pardtLi:  LaL),  the  leopard  or 
panther.   '  A  soldier  bearded  like  the  pard.' 

,  fl  Pf  AKfi  PS  AH. 

PAREGOR'IO  (parigarikot,  soothing  t 
Or.\  that  which  assuages  pain.—— Pabe- 
GOBio  EitixiB,  a  camphorated  tincture  of 
opium,  flavoured  with  oil  of  aniseed. 

PARBMHSOLE  (Or.,  from  parembaUo,  I 
put  in  between),  a  figure  In  Rhetoric,  by 
which  a  paragraph  Is  Inserted  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  for  the  purpose  of  explana- 
tion. It  is  called  also  paremptosU,  and  it 
may  be  considered  a  species  of  parenthesis, 
which  see.  ^ 

PARENGHT'MACpara,  between ;  eA«ttma, 
anything  effused :  €fr.),  the  cellular  tissue 
of  vegetables  in  which  the  cells  are  not 
very  elongate,  nor  very  firmly  adherent  to 
each  other.  The  pith  of  plant  stems  and 
the  soft  Interior  of  leaves  are  examples  of 
parenchyma. 

PA'RENT  (parens,  from  parto,  I  bring 
forth  :  Lat),  a  term  of  reJatlonSijlp  appli- 
cable to  those  from  whom  hc  inunodiately 
receive  our  being.  Pareriu,  by  tho  ^w  of 
the  land,  as  well  as  by  Ltie  law  nr  nucure, 
are  bound  to  educate,' maintain,  anri  defend 
their  children,  over  whom  the}  feave  a 
legal  as  well  as  a  natural  power  .  ir.ey  liko- 
wise  have  Interests  in  the  proOis  of  their 
children's  labour,  during  iheir  nonage,  in 
case  the  children  live  with  and  are  provided 
for  by  them ;  yet  the  parent  has  no  Interest 
in  the  real  or  personal  estate  of  a  child, 
otherwise  than  as  his  guardian.  The  laws 
reUting  to  tho  mutual  rights  and  duties  of 
parents  and  children  are  a  very  important 
part  of  every  code,  and  have  a  very  intimate 
ccmncctlon  with  the  state  of  society  and 
with  civil  Institutions.  In  ancient  times, 
when  paternity  was  a  great  foundation  of 
civil  authority,  the  parental  rights  were 
much  more  absolute  than  in  modem,  ex- 
tending, in  some  countries,  to  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  and  continuing  during 
the  life  of  the  two  parties. 

PARENTHESIS  (Gr.),fromparentitMmi, 
I  put  in  beside),  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure,  by 
which  a  few  words  are  inserted  in  a  sen- 
tence to  explain  some  portion  of  it.  All 
kinds  of  parentheses  may  be  removed, 
without  rendering  the  sentence  granimatl- 
cally  incorrect.  The  ancients  placed  in 
parentheses  many  things  which  wo  put  in 
explanatory  notes. 
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PAR'GABITB,  In  M Inenlogy,  »  yarlety 
)f  AttinoliU,  from  Pmrgas,  in  Pinlnnd. 

PAR'ttBT,  In  ArehlCeetare,  the  plaster 
(ormed  of  lime,  bair,  and  cowdnng,  used  in 
cfiaUngaehfmney.  Thenaeofeartbeaware 
pipea  in  cbimnejra  renden  cbta  anneceaaary, 
ind  Is  a  great  Iroinrorement. 

PARHB'LION  (para^  beside;  and  kfifot, 
the  son :  Or.),  in  Aatronomjr,  •  mock  snn, 
or  meteor,  baring  the  appearance  of  the 
ran  itself,  and  seen  bj  the  side  of  that 
Inmlnarjr.  Parhelia  are  sometimes  doable, 
■ometimes  triple,  and  sometimes  eren 
more  nameroas  $  and  thej  are  alwagra  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  a  white  hnrl- 
tontal  circle.  They  are  formed  by  tbe 
reHection  of  the  san's  beams  on  a  dond 
suitably  sttaated :  and  are  aeeomted  for 
by  supposing  an  inflnity  of  smidl  particlea 
of  Ice  floating  in  the  air,  which  maltiply 
the  image  of  tbe  san  by  rafraetlon  or  re- 
flection. Pariiella,  which  appear  oo  the 
same  aide  of  tbe  circle  with  the  true  sun, 
and  sometimes  are  part  of  tbe  circle  itself, 
are  tinted  with  prismatic  colours ;  which  is 
never  tbe  case  with  those  on  the  opposite 
side ;  hence  it  is  supposed  that  the  former 
are  produced  by  reflection,  tne  latter  by 
refraction. 

PA'RIAK  KABIILB,  a  sort  of  white 
marble,  so  called  from  the  Island  of  Paros, 

where  it  waa  first  found. Pabiav  Ohbo- 

Hiota   [See  ARUirqaLijLH  MakblbU 

PA'RIAHg,  a  degraded  tribe  of  Hindoos, 
who  live  by  themselves  in  the  outsklru  of 
towns,  and,  in  tbe  country,  build  their 
houses  apart  from  the  Tillages,  or  rather 
bare  Tillages  of  their  own  ;  tbey  possess, 
strictly  speaking,  no  caate.  Tbey  dare  not, 
in  cities,  pass  through  the  streets  where 
the  Brahmins  lire,  nor  enter  a  temple  of 
the  superior  castes.  They  are  prohibited 
from  all  approach  to  anything  pure,  and 
are  doomed  to  perform  all  kinds  of  menial 
work. 

PARI'BTAL  BONES  (parietalU,  pertain- 
ing to  walls :  LaUU  in  Anatomy,  two  arched 
bones  situated  on  each  side  of  the  superior 
part  of  the  cranium.  Tliey  are  thickerabove 
than  below ;  but  are  soRHSwhat  thiuaer,  and 
at  tbe  flame  time  more  equal  and  smooth, 
than  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium.  lu 
new-bom  Infants  tbe  oua  paritUUia  are 
separated  from  the  middle  of  tbe  divided 
o$frontU  by  a  portion  of  tbe  craalnm  then 

nnossifled. Pabibtal,  In  Botany,  a  term 

applied  to  the  placentas  (tbe  parts  of  au 
ovary  to  which  tbe  seeds  are  attached)  when 
tbeygrow  from  tbe  walls  of  the  ovary.  When 
the  placenta  is  unconnected  with  tbe  walls. 
It  Is  styled  a  free  central  placenta,  but  this 
seldom  occurs. 

PAR  IMPAR  (eren,  odd  ;  La*.\  In  An- 
tiquity, a  game  of  ctfanee  practised  an^ong 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  Identiral 
with  the  game  of  'eyen  or  odd'  practised 
by  the  boys  of  modern  times. 

PAR'IB,  PLAeTBB  OF,  ffffpnom  or  sul- 
phate of  lime,  found  in  abundance  near 
Paris.  Tbe  moisture  baring  been  expelled 
by  beat  from  gypsum  or  alaitaster,  and  the 
resulting  substance  ground,  it  becomes 
pki$ttr  ^  Pari$,  This  powder  has  the  pro- 
perty, when  a  ocnrtaln  quantity  of  water  is 


added  to  it,  of  becoming  rery  rapidly  aolid, 
heat  being  evolved— a  fact  known  to  tbe 
ancienta.  If,  during  calcination,  it  be 
raised  to  a  temperature  which  Is  too  high, 
it  will  assume  the  characters  of  aaJkydrite, 
and  will  not  set  on  adding  water.  Plaster 
of  Paris  Is  used  for  casts,  stueeo  work, 
and  for  mixing  with  lime  to  form  a 
plaster  which  will  harden  quickly.  Hot 
water,  or  salt  and  water,  hasten  the  aet- 
tbig  of  plaster  of  Paris;  size,  beer,  or 
wine  mixed  witb  the  water,  retards  It  four 
or  Ave  boan. 

PAR'ISH  {parolsM:Fr. ;  from  varolMa,  a 
neighbourhood :  tfc).  In  England  a  district 
assigned  to  a  church  either  from  time  im- 
memorial or  by  act  of  parliament.  Bome 
parishea  are.  however,  so  large  and  popu- 
lous, that  they  eontain  one  or  more  chapels 
of  easei  At  first  parish  and  diocese  seem 
to  bare  been  synonymous;  afterwards  the 
dioeese  was  foimed  Into  several  parishea. 
Bnghmd  waa  divided  into  parlsbea  at 
least  as  early  as  97a  Their  boundaries 
generally  coincided  with  those  of  manors, 
for  a  manor  seldom  extended  over  more 
than  one  parish,  though  the  latter  might 
contain  several  manors.  Besides  parishes, 
there  are  other  places  termed  eaBtra^yaro- 
ehiaf,  that  is,  not  within  the  limits  of  any 
parish.  They  were  formerly  tbe  site  of 
religious  houses,  or  of  castles,  whose 
owners  would  not  permit  any  Interference 
with  their  rights.  There  are  in  England 
and  Wales  about  10,700  pariahes,  and  nearly 
SSOO  in  Ireland.' 

PARR  (peamu:  Am),  a  large qnantity  of 
ground,  enclosed  and  privileged  for  beasts 
of  the  chase.  To  constitute  a  park,  three 
things  are  required— a  royal  grant  or  !!•> 
cense  ;enclosureby  pales,  a  wail,  orahedge; 
and  beasts  of  chase,  as  deer,  &c  There 
are  parks  <i»  reputation,  and  not  erected  by 
warrant.  At  present,  any  considerable  ex- 
tent of  pasture  and  woodland  surrounding 
the  country  residence  of  a  person  of  rank, 
deroted  to  the  purposes  of  recreation,  but 
chiefly  to  the  support  of  a  herd  of  deer, 
and  sometimes  of  cattle  and  sheep,  la  called 
a  park. — Park  also  signlfles  a  large  net 
placed  on  the  margin  of  tbe  sea,  with  only 
one   entrance,  which  is  next  the  shore, 

and  is  left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 

Park  OF  AaTiitLaaT,  a  place  in  the  rear  of 
an  ariny  for  encamping  tbe  artillery,  which 
is  fonned  in  lines,  tbe  guns  in  frontp  the 
ammunition-waggons  behind  the  guns,  and 
tbe  pontoons  and  tumbrils  eonstituting 
tbe  third  line.  The  phrase  is  also  applied  tu 
denote  the  whole  train  of  artillery  belong- 
ing to  an  army  or  division  of  troops. 

Park  or  pRorisiONS,  the  place  where  the 
sutlers  pitch  their  tents  and  sell  provlsioua, 
and  tliat  where  tbe  brsad-waggons  are  sta- 
tioned. 

PAR'LIAMENT  (parlemmt,  from  porter, 
to  speak :  Fr.),  the  grand  assembly  of  the 
three  estates  in  Great  BriuUn,  or  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  consisting  of  tbe  sove- 
reign, lords,  and  commona,  which  forms  tbe 
legislative  branch  of  the  government.  The 
word  pocliamsnt  was  Introducod  into  Eng- 
land under  the  Norman  kinga.  In  Prance 
it  was  used  to  signify  the  prlneipai  Judioia* 
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eonrta  of  theeoiintiTt  iwwell  m  dHlberntlve 
•BsembUea.  The  snprcme  connril  of  the 
nation  wma  called  bj  our  Saxon  anoeatora 
the  vriMenaoematBt  or  meeting  of  wlae  men 
or  aagea.  A  parliament  la  called  by  a  writ  or 
letter  from  the  aorereign,  directed  to  each 
lord,  aummoning  him  to  appear ;  and  by 
wrlta  aent  by  the  lord  chancellor,  under  the 
great  aeal,  commanding  the  Bherlfla  of  each 
county  to  take  the  neceaaary  atepa  for  the 
election  of  membera  for  the  county  and 
the  boroughs  contained  In  it.  Parliament 
fHtut  be  held  at  leaat  once  every  three 
years ;  but  aa  the  mutiny  aet,  huid-tax  and 
malt  act,  are  paaaed  only  for  a  stngle  year, 
tta  meetlnga  are  of  neeesatty  annaal.  On 
the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  par* 
Itament,  the  aoverelgn  alta  in  the  honae  of 
lorda  under  a  canopy,  dreaaed  In  robea,  aa 
are  all  the  lords  In  tlieira,  and  the  commons 
being  summoned  to  the  bar  of  that  house, 
the  sovereign  addressee  both  houses  on  the 
state  of  public  afflalra.  The  commons  are 
then  required  to  choose  a  speaker,  which 
oflDcer  being  presented  to  and  approved  by 
the  sovereign,  the  latter  withdraws,  the 
eomroona  retire  to  their  own  house,  and 
the  business  of  parliament  begina.  In  the 
houM  of  lords,  the  seat  uf  eacii  member  la 
prescribed  according  to  rank ;  though,  ex- 
cept In  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  thia 
formality  la  almoat  urtiolly  dlapensed  with. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  alt  on  each  aide 
of  the  throne;  the  twoarchblriiopaon  the 
aoverelgn's  right  hand ;  the  bishops  of  Lon- 
don, Durham,  and  Winchester,  below  the 
former ;  and  the  other  bishops aceording  to 
priority  of  consecration.  On  the  left  hand 
of  the  sovereign,  above  all  the  dukes  ex- 
cept those  of  the  blood-royal,  sit  the  lord- 
treasurer,  lord-president,  and  lord-privy* 
seal ;  then  the  dnke«,  marqnlaes,  and  earia, 
the  Individuals  of  each  class  taking  prece- 
dence according  to  the  date  of  their  crea> 
tlon.  Across  the  room  are  woolsacks,  con- 
tinued from  ancient  custom ;  and  on  the 
flrat  of  theae,  Immediately  before  the 
throne,  alts  the  lord-chancellor,  as  speaker 
of  the  house.  On  the  other  woolsacks  are 
seated  the  judges  and  qneen^  counsel  who 
are  serjeanta-at-law,  who  only  give  their 
advlc«  on  points  of  law.  There  are  sixteen 
representative  peera  for  Scotland,  who  are 
elected  for  a  single  parliament,  and  twenty- 
elfrht  for  Irehuid,  who  are  choaen  for  life. 
There  are  3  archblahops,  and  M  bishopa 
from  Bngland  and  Wales,  with  1  arch- 
btahop  and  8  blehopa  from  Ireland  by  rota- 
tion of  seaatoTi.  Three  peers  constitute  a 
house.  Peers  may  vote  by  proxy,  and  enter 
on  the  Journals  of  the  house  their  dissent 
and  reasons  for  It,  called  a  jtrottti.  The 
houNe  of  peers  baa  a  Jurisdietlon  iMth  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases ;  and  appeals  lie  to 
it  from  the  highest  cribunala  In  the  land. 
It  mnalats  of  aljout  440  membera^namely, 
8  peers  of  the  blood-royal,  a  archbishops, 
SO  dukes,  SO  marquises,  111  earls,  SS 
viscounts,  S4  bishops,  SlO  barons,  10  re- 
presentative peera  for  Scotland,  S8  repre- 
sentative peera  for  Ireland,  and  4  Irish 
representative  prelatea.  In  the  house  cf 
tommenM  there  are  no  peculiar  seats  fur 
tuiy  members.   The  speaker  only  baa  a 


chair  appropriated  to  him  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  house,  and  at  a  table  befbre  him  sit 
the  clerk  and  his  assistant.  When  the 
parliament  Is  thus  assembled,  no  member 
Is  to  depart  withput  leave.  Upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions  all  the  members  are 
summoned ;  otherwise  three  hundred  of 
the  commons  Is  reckoned  a  full  house. 
Clergymen,  peers,  Scotch  peers,  the  judges 
of  England,  the  Scotch  judgea,  and  barons  of 
the  Scotch  exchequer,  are  Ineligible  to  the 
house  of  comraoBS,  alao  peraons  holding 
many  offlcea  supitosed  to  cause  a  direct  In- 
fluence by  the  government,  and  pensioners 
during  pleasure.  Irish  peers  cannot  be 
elected  for  places  In  Ireland,  nor  the  eldest 
sons  of  Sootch  peers  for  places  In  Scotland. 
The  acceptance  of  any  post  of  profit  from 
the  erown  causes  a  member  to  vacate  his 
seat ;  likewise  the  acceptance  of  the  stew- 
ardahip  of  the  CMUem  Huadredt,  or  that 
of  the  manor  of  Sa$t  Bendrtdt  to  which 
there  are  no  pn)flta  attached ;  offloers  of 
the  army  obtaining  new  oommiaaiona,  and 
persons  reeeivtng  foreign  appointments, 
such  aa  the  post  of  ambaaaador,  Ac.,  are 
excepted.  The  acceptance  of  the  steward- 
ship of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  Is  the  usual 
mode  of  vacating  a  seat  In  the  bouse  of 
commons.  Bankruptcy  prevents  a  member 
from  taking  his  seat  for  a  year ;  and  If, 
within  that  time,  the  commission  Is  not 
superseded,  or  the  creditors  are  not  paid, 
he  loses  his  seat.  In  the  commons,  there 
is  no  house,  nor  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  If  40  members  are  not  present.  The 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  cannot 
speak  in  the  house,  but  the  apeaker  of  the 
house  of  lords  may.  When  there  la  a  eaU 
of  the  houae,  a  member  abaent  without 
leave  may  be  taken  Into  enatody.  Every 
year  the  order  for  the  aergeant-at-arma  to 
take  Into  custody  strangera  who  are  in  the 
gallery  Is  repeated,  so  that,  by  a  kind  of 
fiction,  the  house  of  commons  is  supposed  to 
sit  with  closed  doors.  When  the  speaker's 
mace  la  on  the  table.  It  la  a  house ;  when 
Htuter  the  table,  a  committee.  When  the 
speaker  is  out  ox  the  house,  no  business  can 
be  done.  Members  can  speak  only  once, 
except  In  committee,  or  in  explanation.  All 
private  bills  affecting  the  peerage  must  be- 
gin with  the  lords ;  all  others  may  begin  In 
either  house.  A  bill  for  a  general  pardon  be- 
gins with  neither  house,  but  with  the  erown. 
All  money  bills  must  begin  with  the  house 
of  commons,  and  the  lords  can  make  no 
amendmenta  in  a  bill  which  are  likely  U* 
bring  a  charge  on  the  people,  nor  can  they 
insert  or  alter  pecuniary  penaltiee  or  for- 
feitures. The  bouse  of  commons  consists 
of  058  members— namely,  800  from  Bngland 
and  Walea,  106  from  Ireland,  and  88  from 
Scotland.  The  method  of  making  laws  Is 
much  the  same  In  both  houses.  In  each 
the  act  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole; 
and  this  majority  is  declared  by  votes 
openly  given,  not  privately  or  by  ballot. 
To  bring  a  bill  into  the  house  of  commons. 
If  the  relief  aought  hy  it  la  of  a  private 
nature,  it  ia  first  necessary  to  prefer  a  peti- 
tion, which  must  be  presented  by  a  mem- 
ber, and  usually  sets  forth  the  grievance 
dealred  to  be  remedied.    In  public  matters. 
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the  bill  Is  bronghtfn  upon  motion  made  to 
the  honae  without  any  petition.  A.  eo7»- 
mittiM  of  the  vhole  houM  U  oompoeed  of  all 
the  members ;  to  form  ft,  the  speaker  quits 
the  chair  (another  member  being  appointed 
chairman),  and  he^may  then  join  in  the  de- 
bate like  any  other  member.  In  such  com- 
mittees, the  bill  la  debated  clause  by  clause, 
amendments  made,  the  blanks  filled  up,  and 
sometimes  the  bill  entirely  new^modelled. 
After  a  bill  has  gone  throofi^  the  commit- 
tee, the  chairman  reports  It  to  the  house, 
with  such  amendments  as  the  committee 
have  made;  then  the  house  reconsiders 
the  whole  bill,  and  the  question  is  nut  upon 
every  clause  and  amendment.  When  the 
house  has  agreed  or  disagreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  committee,  and  some- 
times added  new  amendments,  the  bill  Is 
ordered  to  be  engrossed.  As  soon  as  this 
is  finished,  it  Is  read  a  third  time,  and 
amendments  are  sometimes  then  made  to 
It;  and  If  a  new  clause  be  added.  It  is 
done  by  tacking  a  separate  piece  of  parch- 
ment on  the  bill,  which  is  called  a 
rider.  The  speaker  then  again  opens  It, 
and,  holding  it  up  In  his  hands,  puts  the 
question  whether  the  bill  shall  pass.  If 
this  be  agreed  to,  the  title  is  then  settled, 
and  one  of  the  members  is  directed  to 
carry  it  to  the  lords  for  their  ooncnrrenoe. 
When  both  houses  hare  done  with  any  bill. 
It  Is  always  deposited  In  the  house  of  peers, 
to  await  the  royal  assent,  except  In  the  case 
of  a  money  bill,  which,  after  receiving  the 
concurrence  of  the  lords,  la  sent  back  to 
the  house  of  commons.  The  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  speaker,  or  the  chair- 
man, In  the  honae  of  commons.  Is  Ay  or  No, 
and,  in  the  house  of  peers.  Content  or  Not 
Cfonient  The  royal  assent  to  bills  may  be 
erl  ven,  either  in  person  (when  the  sovereign 
appears  on  the  throne  in  the  house  of 
peers,  regally  attired),  or  by  letters-patent 
under  the  great  seal,  and  duly  signed.  And 
when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  assent 
in  either  of  these  ways,  ft  is  then,  and  not 
before,  a  statute  or  act  of  parliament.  Par- 
liament is  prorogued  from  one  session  to 
another  by  royal  authority;  committees 
are  not  dissolved  by  prorogation,  but  are 
merely  adjourned  to  the  next  time  of 
meeting.  It  Is  dissolved  by  the  sovereign's 
will,  by  the  demise  of  the  crown,  or  by  lapse 
of  time— at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year, 
should  It  not  have  been  dissolved  sooner. 

PABLIAMBNTA'RIANS,  an  epithet  for 
those  who  sided  with  the  Bngllah  repub- 
lican parliament  in  opposition  to  king 
Charles  I. 

PAR'ODT  (parftKo,  from  parOdso,  I  sing 
with  certain  changes :  Or.\  a  kind  of  writ- 
ing in  which  the  words  of  an  author  or  his 
thouRhts  are.  by  some  slight  alterations, 
adapted  to  a  different  purpose :  or  it  may  be 
defined,  a  poetical  pleasantry  in  which  the 
verses  of  some  author  are,  by  way  of  ridi- 
cule, applied  to  another  object ;  or  a  serious 
work  is  turned  Into  burlesque  by  affecting 
to  observe  the  same  rhymes,  words,  and 
eadencea. 

PAR'OL  (parole:  Fr.),  in  Iaw,  an  epithet 
for  what  is  done  by  oral  declaration,  as 
which  is  testimony  by  the 


mouth  of  a  witness  in  centradlstlnetlon  to 
written  evidence. 

PARO'LB  (J^V.),  In  Military  affairs,  a  pro- 
mise given  by  a  prisoner  of  war,  when 
suffered  to  be  at  large,  that  he  will  return 
at  a  time  appointed,  unless  he  shall  have 
previously  been  discharged  or  exchanged. 

Parolk   also  means  the  watchword 

given  out  every  day  In  orders  by  a  com- 
manding officer.  In  camp  or  garrison  by 
which  friends  may  be  distinguished  from 
enemies. 

PAROMOL'OOY  (paronuttogia,  from  paro- 
molofwo,  I  pretend  to  admit  :.0r.\  in  Rhe- 
toric, a  figure  of  speech  by  which  an  orator 
concedes' something  to  his  adversary.  In 
order  to  strengthen  his  own  argument. 

PARONOMA'SIA  (C7r.,  from  paronomazo, 
I  slightly  change  a  word),  a  Rhetorical 
figure  by  which  the  same  word  is  used  in 
different  senses ;  or  words  similar  In  sound 
are  put  In  opposition  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  antithesis. 

PARONT'COilA  (paronuchitt,  from  para, 
beside ;  and  onux,  the  nail :  (7r.),  in  Medi- 
cine, a  ufhtUow,  or  abscess  formed  near  the 
nails  or  tips  of  the  fingers. 

PAROQUET'S,  or  PARRA'KBETd  (per- 
roquet,  a  parrot :  JFV.),  a  tribe  of  parrots 
usually  of  a  small  size,  and  differing  from 
other  parrots  in  the  form  of  the  feet.  They 
are  natives  of  India  and  Australia, 

PAROTID  GLAND  (parms,  the  gland 
beside  the  ear :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  a  large 
conglomerate  and  salivary  gland,  situated 
under  the  ear,  between  the  maxillary  pro 
ceas  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory  duct  of  this 
gland  opens  in  the  mouth,  and  is  called, 
from  its  discoverer,  Uie  Stenonian  duct. 
»  PAROTITIS  (from  same),  infiammation 
of  the  parotid  gland  ;  the  mumpe. 

FAB.'OXTSii(paroxutmoe,tTom  paroxH- 
no,  I  make  violent:  Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  fit 
of  higher  excitement  or  violence  in  a  dis- 
ease that  has  remissions  or  intermissions ; 
as  the  paroaejfem  of  a  fever  or  the  gout. 

PAR'RBL,  among  seamen,  a  collar  of 
greased  rope,  which  confines  the  yard  to 
the  mast  while  it  is  hoisted  up. 

PAR'RICIDE  (parrieida,  from  patrieida: 
Lot.),  strictly  signifies  the  murder  or  mur- 
derer of  a  father,  as  matrUnde  Aoe%  of  a 
mother;  yet  this  word  is  ordinarily  taken 
In  both  senses,  and  is  also  extended  to  tlie 
murder  of  any  near  relation.  The  word 
parrieide  Is  also  applied  to  one  who  fatally 
injures  any  of  those  to  whom  he  owes  par- 
ticular reverence,  as  his  country  or  mtron. 
By  the  Roman  law  parricide  was  punished 
In  a  severer  manner  than  other  kinds  of 
homicide.  After  being  scourged,  the  delln 
quent  was  sewed  up  In  a  leathern  sack.wlth 
a  live  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and 
then  cast  into  the  sea.  Solon  made  no  law 
against  parricide,  supposing  it  Impoaaihle 
that  any  one  should  be  guilty  of  so.  Qnn»- 
tural  a  crime ;  nur  had  the  Romans  tiny  law 
against  it  originally.  We  treat  It  as  any 
other  murder;  but.  In  some  German  atates, 
the  parricide  Is  put  to  death  with  exquisite 
tortures. 

PARRICI'DTXTM  (Lot,  from  same),  a 
name  given  by  a   decree  of  tke  SouiaB 
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■en%te  to  the  Idea  of  Martha  which  wag  the 
anniversary  of  OoBsar's  aesasslnation.  Dola- 
hella  the  consul  proposed  a  law  to  diange 
Its  oame  to  NaiaUa  UrbU^  as  he  looked  on  it 
as  the  birthday  of  Roman  liberty. 

PAR'IlOT8(]MrrogrtMC,aparrot:l^.)^lar8e 
family  of  scansortal  birds,  the  PaiUaeida  of 
omi  tbologista.  They  abound  In  tropical  cli- 
mates. Thero  are  several  divisions  or  subfto- 
niilies,  Tlz.,  the  parrakeets,  macaws,  lories, 
eockatoos,owl-parrot8,and  true  parrots.  The 
last  are  the  best  known  species,  on  account 
of  their  docility  in  captivity,  and  their 
power  of  articulating  words  fn  imitation  of 
the  human  voice.  Their  hooked  bill  is  very 
serviceable  to  them  in  climbing.  They 
breed  in  hollow  trees,  subsist  on  fruits  and 
seeds,  and  often  attain  a  great  age.  The 
common  grey  parrot,  a  native  of  Africa,  is 
the  most  remarkable  for  its  loquacity, 
docility,  and  distinctness  of  articniation. 
The  green  parrot  of  South  America  is  also 
remarkable  In  these  respects.  The  pretty 
little  love  birds  fall  into  this  division. 

PARSBE'S  (pars,  the  ancient  name  of 
Persia),  those  who  profess  the  religions 
system  of  Zoboastba,  the  dominant  reli- 
gion in  Persia  until  expelled  by  Mahomme- 
danlsm.  Those  who  refused  to  renounce 
their  ancient  faith  fled  from  the  country. 
The  modern  Parsees  are  chiefly  resident  in 
Bombiur,  where  several  of  them  are  persons 
of  great  wealth. 

PAR'SING  (patv,  a  part :  Xot.),  in  Gram- 
mar, the  resolving  a  sentence  into  its  ele* 
ments.  by  showing  the  several  parts  of 
speech  of  which  It  is  composed,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  according  to  gram- 
matical rules. 

PAR'BLET  (psfrA,  a  rock ;  and  «0<teo», 
parsley:  Or.\  a  well  known  umljeillferous 
plant,  the  PetroaeUmtM  sativum  of  bota- 
nists. Among  the  Greeks,  parsley  was  used 
for  decorating  tombs,  and  oonsequently 
was  regarded  as  a  vegetable  not  much 
calculated  to  contribute  to  agreeable  senssr 
tions.  It  was,  however,  the  herb  of  which, 
in  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games,  the 
crowns  of  the  victors  were  oompoied. 
Among  the  Romans,  parsley  was  oonsldefed 
a  necessary  Ingredient'  Iti  their  festive 
garlands,  because  it  retains  its  freshness  a 
long  time,  affords  a  grateful  smell,  and  was 
supposed  to  absorb  the  inebriating  fnmes 
of  wine,  and  by  that  means  prevent  intoxi- 
cation. 

PAR817EP  {ptuHnaeai  Lat.\  a  well- 
known  culinary  vegetable,  tbe  PaMnaea 
Botiva  of  botanists,  the  root  of  whirh  Is 
deemed  a  viduable  esculent.  Besides  their 
use  for  the  table,  parsneps  are  often  eulti- 
Tated  on  an  extensive  scale  as  fodder  for 
cattle.  The  milk  of  cows  is  Improved  in 
quality  and  inoreased  in  quantity  by  them ; 
and  they  gire  the  butter  a  flne  saJfron- 
yellow  colour,  as  well  as  excellent  flavour. 
Blnce  the  roots  are  not  liable  to  injury  from 
frosts,  they  may  remain  In  tbe  ground  all 
the  winter,  and  be  taken  up  as  reqnired. 

PAR'SON  (penonat  a  person :  LaL),  the 
rector  or  incumbent  of  a  parish,  who  has 
the  parochial  diarge  or  cure  of  souls ;  one 
who  possesses  all  ttie  rights  of  s  parochial 
ebareh ;  In  Ills  person  (whence  the  name). 


the  church  he  oeeupies  is  represented.  Re 
has  the  freeliold  of  the  parsonage,  glebe, 
the  tithes,  and  other  dues.  He  must  be  in 
holy  orders,  presented,  instituted,  and  In- 
ducted. A  parson  has  a  right  to  all  the 
ecclesiastical  dues  of  the  parish ;  a  viear 
has  generally  an  appropriator  over  him, 
who  is  entitled  to  the  best  part  of  the 
proflts,  and  to  whom,  in  fact,  he  is  perpe- 
tual curate.  In  common  language,  any 
clergyman  is  rrflled  a  parson. 

PAB'SONAGK  (last),  ordinarily,  a  rectory 
endowed  with  a  house,  glebe,  lands,  tithes, 
ftc.,for  tbe  maintenance  of  the  Incumbent; 
but  there  may  be  a  parsonage  without 
either  glebe  or  tithes,  and  with  only  annual 
payments. 

PARTE'RRB  {Fr.\  In  Gardening,  a  system 
of  beds  of  various  shapes  and  sises,  In  which 
flowers  are  grown,  with  intervening  spaces 
of  gravel  or  turf  for  walking  upon.  Tlie 
beds  are  very  often  bordered  with  dwarf 
box,  kept  low  by  dipping.  This  kind  of 
parterre  was  In  use  among  the  Romans. 
— Pabtxbbs,  in  Vranoe,  the  pit  of  a 
theatre.  

PARTHEirOGBlTESIS  (poreMiiM,  a  Tir- 
gin ;  geneaiat  generation :  Qr.\  a  term  ap- 
plied by  naturalists  to  eases  amongst 
animals  and  pfaints  where  a  perfect  embryo 
is  alleged  to  be  formed  in  the  absence  of 
male  organs. 

PAR'THENON  iPartheran,  from  parfhe- 
nos,  a  maiden— one  of  the  names  of  Minerva : 
6r.),  the  name  aiven  to  tbe  celebrated 
Grecian  temple  of  Minerva,  erected  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  daring  the  splendid 
era  of  Pericles.  It  was  built  of  marble  upon 
a  spot  elevated  on  all  sides  above  the  town 
and  citadel ;  and  was  of  the  Boric  order. 
It  was  a  peripteral  octostyle,  with  seven- 
teen columns  on  the  sides,  each  6  feet  s 
Inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  84  feet  in 
height ;  and  was  elevated  on  three  steps. 
Its  height  was  05  feet ;  and  its  avea  was  988 
by  102  feet.  It  was  decorated  with  magnl- 
flcent  groups  and  statues,  and  Its  cost  has 
been  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  ster* 
ling.  This  magnificent  temple,  which  had 
been  in  turn  converted  into  a  Christian 
diurah  and  a  Turkish  mosque,  had  resisted 
all  the  ravages  of  time ;  but  in  tbe  year 
1<I87,  when  the  Venetians  besieged  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  under  the  command  of 
General  Kflnigsnmrok,  a  bomb  fell  most 
unluckily  upon  It,  setting  fire  to  the  powder 
which  the  Turks  had  stored  up  within  It. 
This  destroyed  the  roof,  and  reduced  the 
whole  building  almost  to  ruins.  It  Is  sMIl 
niagnlflcent,  though  greatly  dilapidated. 
The  chief  portion  of  Its  sculptures  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  form,  with 
some  other  remains  of  antiquity,  uie  col- 
lection termed  the  JOffin  morMst. 

PARTHEN'OPB,  one  of  the  small  planets 
belonging  to  the  group  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  and  the  eleventh  in  the  order  of 
discovery. 

PARTIAL  (jNirs,  a  part :  Lat),  in  Botany, 
an  epithet  for  nibordtnata  j  as,  a  partUu 
nmbel,  a  partial  peduncle.  A  partial  In- 
volucre is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  partial 
umbel. 

PARTIOBPS  ORIM'lNld  (a  Sharer  in  the 
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nrlme :  LaL),  In  Law,  au  aroompUoe,  or  one 
who  pnrtlci pairs  in  the  fnMt. 

PARTICIPLE  (jMVtsciiiiim,  from  parti- 
eepa,  sharing.*  LaLt,  in  Gnunniar,  a  word  so 
called  beranse.in  certain  lanemges.  It  par- 
ticipates In  the  natnre  both  nf  a  noan  and  a 
TO'b ;  beln«  rariable  throogh  the  genders, 
numbers,  and  cases,  like  the  former,  and  re- 
garding time,  action,  itc^  like  the  latter, 
nutldples  sometimes  lose  the  properties 
of  a  rerb,  and  become  adjectives :  as,  she  Is 
a  girl  of  emoagiatg  manuers ;  that  man  is  an 
aeeoa^rfisJkMi  orator. 

FARTICLB  {partieula,  the  dim.ot  pars, a 
part :  LaU,  In  Physics,  one  of  thiise  minute 
portions  of  a  body,  the  aggregation  or  col- 
lection of  which  constitutes  the  whole  mass. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  used  In  the  same 

sense  as  atom. PAnriOkis,  In  Grammar, 

such  parts  of  speech  as  are  Incspableof  any 
Inflection :  as  the  preposition,  oonjanetlon, 
Ac.  The  term  Is,  however,  more  soearateiy 
applied  to  those  minor  words,  which  give 
clearness  and  precision  ton  sentence,  but 
respecting  whose  exact  nse  grammarians 
are  not  agreed.  Thus,  in  Greek,  gs,  ors,  di, 
Ac ;  In  German,  io,  woU,  Ac ;  In  Bngtlsh, 
IMN0,  then,  fmjif,  ftc.  It  Is  also  used  to  In- 
dicate thoae  words  which  ai«  termed  e»- 
eftlies,  and  which  cannot  be  used  separately, 
but  most  be  Joined  with  another  word :  as 
the  que.  In  virwmque.  In  Latin. 

PA&TITB  (partituB,  from  fwrMo,  I  divide : 
£aL),  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for  divided; 
thns,apiirtitoleaf  is  a  simple  leaf  separated 
down  to  the  base. 

PAKTWB8  (from  part),  in  a  ship,  strong 
pieces  of  timber  bolted  round  the  mast,  st 
the  deck,  to  support  the  latter  against  its 
pressure ;  also  similar  supports  round  the 
capstan  snd  pump. 

PAAT^BRSHIP,  the  association  of  two 
or  mora  persons  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
trade,  manulkcture,  or  commercial  enter- 
prise, at  their  Joint  expense.  In  this  case 
the  connection  is  formed  by  contract ;  each 
partner  furnishing  such  a  part  of  the  capital 
stock,  and  being  entitled  to  such  a  propor- 
tional share  of  proflt,  and  subject  to  such 
a  proportional  ahare  of  loss  as  may  be 
Agreed  upon ;  or  one  or  more  of  the  partners 
furnishing  money  or  stock,  and  the  otheta 
contributing  their  services.  A  partnership 
or  association  of  this  kind  is  a  standing  or 
permanent  company,  and  is  denominated  a 
>lrm  or  haute.  By  a  recent  act  of  parlia- 
ment, persons  simply  lending  m<mey  to  a 
Arm,  snd  receiving  in  return  a  share  of  the 
profits  Instead  of  interest,  are  protected 
from  liability  for  the  debts  of  the  Arm. 
Tliere  is  no  particular  form  of  contract 
necessary  tor  partnership^  nor  even  a 
writing.  If  no  period  hss  been  -Ozed  for  its 
dissolution,  any  one  partner  may  dissolve 
it;  and  If  a  period  hss  been  fixed,  it  will  be 
dissolved,  in  the  absence  of  a  proviso  to 
the  contrary^  by  tXte  bankruptcy,  attain- 
der, death,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  female,  the 
marriago  of  a  partner;  but.  as  £sr  ss  the 
public  Is  concerned,  notice  must  be  given 
that  It  has  been  dissolved.  The  partncrvhip 
will  be  bound  by  the  engagements  of  any 
partner,  acting  with  reference  to  the  joint 
By  ttteansof  the  aet  called  incor- 


poration, or  by  registration  as  a  '  Umlted 
company,  the  shareholders  in  a  Joint-stock 
company  may  pr«>tect  themaelves'from  all 
liability  beyond  the  amount  of  their  shares. 

PART'RIDGB  (jMnfarie:  Fr.;  from  jmt- 
dtz.*  Or.),  the  Ptrdix  ciaaree,  a  welHraown 
bird.  Tlie  common  partridge  Is  found  all 
over  Burope.  The  places  In  which  par- 
tridgea  moat  delight  are  eom-flelds,  espe- 
cially whilst  the  com  Is  growing,  for  under 
cow  of  It  they  shelter  and  breed;  and 
these  are  frequented  by  them  when  the 
com  is  cut  down,  for  the  sake  of  the  grain 
Mattered  over  them.  The  rai-leffoed  Par- 
tridge,  a  bird  less  esteemed  both  by  sports- 
men and  eplcnresa  is  the  PctcUsb  nifa  d 
(MmithologistSk 

PARTY  (portfo:  Fr.\  in  Politics,  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  united  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting,  by  their  joint  endeavours,  their 
own  views,  aeeording  to  some  iwineiplea  on 
which  all  of  them  are  agreed.  From  the 
eariiest  timea,  mutual  oo-operatlon  has  been 
adopted  tor  the  execution  of  tovourite  69- 
Mgns.  But  there  is  a  tendency.  In  party,  to 
generate  nahow,  false  and  Ullbecal  prlnd- 
plea— a  thorough  follower  of  a  party  ia,  in 
some  seme,  a  sj»  rei  Free  governments  are 
the  hotbeds  of  party,  and  probably,  without 
the  existence  of  opposing  parties  In  a  state, 
dvil  freedom  would  no  longer  exist.  Pa/rtf 
differs  from  faetum  in  implying  a  lean  dis- 
honourable association  of  persons,  or  mora 

justifiable  designs^ Pabtt.  In  Heraldry, 

the  division  of  a  Held  by  a  line  running  in 
the  direction  of  an  ordinary :  thus,  part§ 

per  poJs,  iNiriy  per  /asaa,  Aei Pabty,  in 

Military  afidrs,  a  amall  detachment  or 
number  of  men  sent  upon  any  particular 

duty,  as  a  reenrfting  party,  Ac Paktt- 

WALLS,  when  houses  are  built  in  contact 
the  law  requirea  tiMt  each  shall  have  Ita 
own  wall  In  orAer  to  prevent  the  spread  ni. 
fire,  and  these  walla  are  ealled  par^-walls. 

^PAftTT-atntT,  In  Law,  a  jury  oonsistlnff 

of  half  toreignera  and  half  BngUshmen. 

PARU'LIS  (jMFDMias  .*  trotn  poro,  beside ; 
and  ante,  the  gmns :  -Or.),  in  Medicine,  an 
Infiammation,  boil,  or  abscess  in  the  fauns  : 

PAS'CHAt.  OT'CLB,  the  cycle  which 
seiwes  to  show  when  Baster  occurs.  It  ta 
formed  by  multiplying  together  S8,  the  cy- 
cle of  the  sua,  and  IS,  the  cycle  of  the  moon. 

PAISHA,  the  name  ci  ofllcen  In  the 
Turkish  empire  who,  when  appointed  to  pro- 
vinces, are  at  once  military  commanden*, 
jndgpa,  and  recelvenof  taxes.  They  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  vhu,  pashas  ot  one. 
two,  snd  three  tails.  The  vlitrsand  eerasker, 
or  commander-in-chlei;  are  pashas  of  three 
tails.  The  word  Is  derived  from  the  Persian, 
and  signifies  ■  the  fbot  of  the  Shall.*  It  bad 
been  usual  frmn  an  early  period  to  style  the 
minlsten  of  the  Persian  king  his  feet, 
hands,eyes,  Ac;  the  governenof  proTlneea, 
as  theehlef  supportetaef  the  emidr^  beins 
called  his  feet. 

PASIQ'RAPBT  (pas.  all ;  and  gmpho,  I 
write :  -tfrj,  a  system  of  universal  writing, 
or  a  mode  of  writing  what  may  he  under^ 
stood  and  used  by  all  natlooa.  tfumerons 
attempts  have  been  made  tooonstmcta  uni- 
versal language,  partleulartj  hy  Ch«pimus> 
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l>Iilc  and  persevering  Qemians ;  but  hitherco 
all  their  efforts  have  been  fruitless. 

PASQUINADE'  (IV.).  a  satirical  writing, 
directed  against  one  or  more  persons.  A 
mutilated  statue,  which  was  dug  up  at  Rome 
nearly  aoo  years  ago,  and  wbich  now  lies  in 
the  court  of  theOapitoI,  was  named  Pasquin^ 
after  an  eccentric  iiarl>er,  near  whose  house 
it  was  at  first  set  up.  To  this,  and  another 
statue  near  it,  named  Marforio,  satirical  pla- 
cards, some  of  which  were  very  severe,  and 
rettected  on  the  highest  personages,  were 
afflxed  at  night.  Sixtus  V.  was  greatl/ 
offended  when  one  of  them  demanded  *  why 
Ills  shirt  was  so  soiled,*  and  was  answered 
by  the  other  that '  his  wasHerwoman*  (by 
whom  was  meant  the  pope's  sister)  'had 
Ijecome  a  princess.'  All  satirical  compos!- 
tious  in  Rome  have  long  been  attributed  to 
Pasquin,  or  i>asted  upon  it.  Hence  the  word 
pagijuxnade  for  a  lampoon.  The  difference 
between  a  paaquinads  and  a  satire  is,  that 
the  end  of  the  latter  is  to  corirect  and  reform, 
while  that  of  the  former  is  only  to  iridicule 
and  expose. 

PASS  (ptu :  FrX  In  Military  affairs*  a 
narrow  passage,  which  renders  the  entrance 

into  a  country  difficult  for  an  army. 

Pass,  among  Miners,  a  frame  of  boards  set 

sloping  for  the  ore  to  slide  down. Pass 

or  Abmb,  in  Chivalry,  a  bridge,  road,  &c., 
which  the  ancient  knights  undertook  to 
defend.  They  who  held  a  pass  hung  up 
their  arms  on  trees,  pales,  columns,  &c>f 
erected  for  that  purpose ;  and  such  as  were 
disposed  to  dispute  the  pass  touched  one 
of  the  pieces  of  armour  with  his  sworJ, 
a  challenge  which  the  other  was  obliged 
to  accept. Pa8»-pabolh,  in  Military  af- 
fairs, a  command  given  at  tbe  head  of  an 
army,  and  communicated  by  word  of  mouth 

to  the  rear. Pam-wokd,  a  secret  word 

or  countersign,  which  enables  any  person 
to  pass  through  military  stations. 

PASSAD'E,  or  PASSA'DO  (a  push :  7taU, 
In  Fencing,an  advance  or  leap  forward  upon 
the  enemy.  Of  these  there  are  several  kinds, 
as  passes  within,  alwve,  beneath,  to  the 
right,  the  left,  and  passes  under  the  line, 

&c PAasAOB,  in  tbe  maudge,  a  turn  or 

course  of  a  horse,  backwards  or  forwards, 
on  tbe  same  spot  of  ground. 

PAS'SAGB  (Fr.\  in  Music,  a  succession 
of  sounds,  forming  a  member  or  phrase  in 

a  composition BrBD&or  Pajssaob,  those 

birds  which  at  certain  seasons  migrate,  or 
pass  from  one  climate  to  another.  [See 
MioBATOitT  Bums,  &cj— — RieuT  OF 
Passags,  in  Commerce,  an  imposition  or 
duty  exacted  by  some  princes,  either  by 
land  or  sea,  in  certain  xsoufined  or  narrow 
portions  of  tbeir  territories,  on  all  vessels, 
and  even  sometimes  on  passengers,  coming 
in  or  going  out  of  them. 

PAS'SANT  (i^.).  In  Qeraldry,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  lion  orother  animal  in  a  shield, 
appearing  to  walk  leisurely.  When  walk- 
ing wltb Ivis  head  ^ffironU,  or  4ookiug  full- 
faced,  it  is^termedjNUMtfit  gardkmL 

PA8S&-PAJEl!ronT  iFr.),  a  master-key,  or 
a  key  that  a<iawers  for  several  locks  belong- 
ing to  the  same  house  or  apartment. 

PAS'BBfiliS  CLaDt  in  Ornithology,  tbe 
name  given  to  an  qrder  .ol  bbnls  which 


exhibit  neither  the  violence  of  birds  of 
prey  nor  the  fixed  regimen  of  the  terrea- 
trial  birds,  but  which  feed  on  Insects,  fruit 
or  grain,  and  even  small  birds.  They  form 
the  largest  and  least  recognisable  order. 
The  females  are  generally  smaller,  and  have 
less  brilliant  plumage  than  the  males ;  they 
live  in  pairs,  and  build  their  nests  in  trees 
with  great  ingenuity.  Power  of  flight, 
melody  of  voice,  and  brilliancy  of  plumage, 
are  found  in  the  highest  perfection  in  one 
group  or  anotlier  of  this  extensive  and 
varied  order.  As  their  beak  varies  accord- 
ing to  tbe  nature  of  their  food,  it  has 
caused  their  dassifleatlon  into  DenHrostrest 
having  a  notch  and  tootli-Iike  process  on 
each  side  of  the  margin  of  the  upper  man- 
dible*  as  in  the  thrushes  and  flycatchera 
OontrofOrea,  having  a  thick,  robust,  conical 
beak,  as  amongst  the  crows  and  finches. 
Tenuirostrea,  having  a  long  and  slender 
bill,  as  amongst  the  humming  birds  and 
creepers;  and  Fisairostreet  having  a  beak 
opening  widely,  as  amongst  the  swallows 
and  goat  suckers. 

PAS'SIM  (Lot),  a  word  of  reference  in 
books,  slgultring  here  and  there ;  through- 
out ;  In  many  different  places. 

PAS'SIKQ-BELL,  the  bell  that  is  tolled 
immediately  after  death.  The  pnanng-bell 
was,  at  first,  superstitlously  intended  to 
drive  away  any  demon  that  might  seek  to 
take  possession  of  the  aoul  of  the  dying,  on 
which  account  it  was  sometimes  called  the 
$ovJi-bell.  

PAS'SION-FLOWERS,  a  genus  of  climb- 
ing plants:  nat.  ord.  Paasifiaracem ;  con- 
taining numerous  species,  remarkable  for 
the  elegance  and  singular  form  of  their 
flowers.  They  are  all  natives  of  warm 
countries,  and  only  one  of  them  is  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  succeed  well  here  in  tbe 
open  air,  the  others  requiring  shelter  and 
heat.  Their  stems  are  woody,  or,  more 
frequently,  herbaceous,  provided  with  ten- 
drils, and  bearing  alternate  simple  or  lobed 
leaves ;  the  flowers  are  axilluy,  and  sup- 
ported on  pedundea ;  the  calyx  Is  widely 
spreading,  and  divided  into  ten  parts.  To 
the  base  of  the  calyjc  .is  attached  an  inte- 
rior crown,  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
fllanuBnts.  The  PoMifiora  eceruleat  or  blue- 
rayea.  common  palmated  passion-flower,  has 
long  slender  stalks,  ascendinv,  upon  any 
suppoEt  by  ttieir  .clasperst  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  with  one  large  palmated  leaf  at 
each  joint,  pod  at  tlie  axillas  large  spread- 
ing flowers,  with  whitish-green  petals,  and 
a  blue  radiated  nectarium— succeeded  by 
large,  oval,  yellowish  Icult.  It,flowers  from 
July  until  Octolier ;  the  flowers  are  verf 
large  gnd  conspicuous,  and  their  compo- 
sition is  exceediugly  curious  and  beautiful  { 
but  they  are  only  of  one  day's  duration, 
generally  opening  abou^t  11  or  IS  o'clock 
and  gradually  closing  the  next  dA7t  when 
they  assume  a  decayed  appearance*  and  new 
flowers  succeed.  In  some  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  this  flower  is  greatly  venerate^, 
because  the  instruments  of  ChrisCs  passioh 
are  supposed  to  be  represented  .Urtbeparta 
of  fructi  Oration,  Ac 

PAS'SiVKUHiMiviM;  Xot),  In. Grammar, 
a  term  given  .to  a  verb  which 
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the  effect  of  an  action  performed  by  some 
agent ;  as,  f n  Latin,  doeeor,  I  am  taught ; 
or.  In  Bnglish.  abe  i$  Utvtd. — Passiyb 
GomcBBOB,  trade  in  which  the  prodnctiona 
of  a-  country  are  carried  bj  foreigners  in 
their  own  ships;  opposed  to  active  com- 
merce. [See  Navioatioh  Laws.}-— Pas- 
BiTB  Obxdiskos,  in  OlvU  Polity,  denotes 
not  only  qntet  nnrealsting  submission  to 
power,  but  implies  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  resistance,  or  the  recognition  of  the 
dut7  to  snbmlt  In  all  eases  to  the  existing 
government.— —Pabbits  Paatxb,  among 
mystic  divines.  Is  a  suspension  of  the  soul 
or  Intellectual  faculties,  and  a  yielding  only 
to  the  Impulses  of  grace. 

PAS'BOVBR,  or  PAS'OH A,  a  solemn  festi- 
val of  the  Jews,  eelebrated  on  the  I4th  day 
of  the  month  following  the  vernal  equinox ; 
and  Instltnted  in  commemoration  of  their 
nrovldentlal  deliverance  on  the  night  bo- 
fore  their  departure  from  Bgypt,  when  the 
destroying  angel,  who  put  to  death  the 
llrst-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  paaaed  over 
those  houses  of  the  Hebrews  which  were 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  Itanb. 

PASS'PORT  {paeeepmti  Fr.\  a  written 
license  from  a  king,  governor,  or  oi  her  pro- 
per authority,  granting  permission  to  pass 
through  his  territories,  or  from  one  oonntty 
to  another,  or  to  navigate  a  particular  sea, 
«7ithont  molestation.  Also,  a  license  for 
importing  or  exporting  goods  or  moveables 
without  paying  thensual  duties.  A  passport 
usually  describes  the  person,  objects,  and 
destination  of  the  bearer;  it  is  also  in- 
tended to  show  that  his  character  Is  good, 
and  that  his  design  in  travelling  is  law- 
ful. Paasports  are  granted  by  the  foreign 
offloe  to  respectable  persons,  on  payment 
of  a  small  fee;  but  they  may  be  obtained 
from  the  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  con- 
suls of  the  various  states.  They  must  have 
the  via^  of  the  ambassadors  or  consuls  of 
the  countries  Into  whidi  the  traveller  in- 
tends to  go.  Austria  and  Russia  are  very 
particular  on  this  point.  Passports  have, 
until  very  recently,  been  required  by  the 
natives  of  nearly  all  European  countries, 
when  they  iwss  even  from  one  part  of  their 
own  state  to  another. 

PASTE  (piUi  Fr.\  a  soft  composition. 
Also,  a  kind  of  coloured  glass  made  to  Imi- 
tate gema. In  Mineralogy,  the  mineral 

substance  in  which  other  substances  are 
Imbedded. 

PABTBL  (fMwMIItM,  a  roll:  LaL\  in 
Painting,  a  crayon  formed  with  any  colour 
and  gum-water,  and  used  for  painting  on 
paper  or  parchment.  The  pictures  pro- 
duced  with  pastels  sre  not  durable. 

PA8TBRN  {paetMTcn :  Fr.\  that  part  of 
a  horse's  foot  which  is  under  the  fetlock 
and  reachea  to  the  heel. 

PASTICCIO  (ItoL,  from  pasHeeo,  a  pie). 
In  Music,  a  word  used  to  denote  an  opera 
composed  of  detached  airs,  by  different 
eomposers,  occasionally  Introduced. — In 
Painting,  a  picture  painted  by  a  master,  in 
imitation  of  the  style  of  some  other  painter. 
Tenters  and  Luca  Giordano  were  very  suo- 
eessful  in  this  way. 

PISTIL  (ptuttUe:  Fr.f  from  paeliihie: 
Lmt.\  IB  Pharmacy*  >  species  of  losenge; 


also  a  compound  of  charcoal  with  odorl 
ferous  matters,  which  diffuses  an  agreeable 
odour  during  Its  slow  combustion. 

PASTORAL  (pastoralUt  pertaining  to 
shepherds :  Lai.),  something  dciscrlptive  of 
a  shepherd's  life  ;  or  a  poem  in  which  any 
action  or  passion  is  represented  by  its  effects 
on  a  country  life.  The  characteristics  of 
this  poem  are  simplicity,  brevity,  and  deli- 
cacy ;  the  two  first  of  which  render  an 
eclogue  or  idyl  natural,  and  the  last  delight- 
ful. As  the  earliest  strains  of  poetry  must 
have  been  heard  in  the  primitive  times  of 
the  human  race,  and  aa  a  shepherd's  life  is 
supposed  to  be  congenial  with  such  effu- 
sions, we  naturally  consider  poetry  aa  hav- 
ing originated  in  the  iMstoral  period ;  but 
the  poetic  idea  of  pastoral  life,  where  all  is 
purity  and  simplicity.  Is  not  supported  by 
experience,  either  In  ancient  or  in  modem 

tiroes. PABTOKAii,  in  Bceleslaatical  af- 

taln,  a  book  relating  to  the  cure  of  souls ; 
it  includes  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  a 
clergyman,  or  the  practical  application  of 
his  theological  knowledge.  The  chief  part 
of  canon  law  is  comprised  In  the  Pastoral  of 
a  Roman  Oatholie  priest,  while  Uiat  of  the 
Protestant  minister  consists  of  principles 
addressed  merely  to  bis  understanding,  in- 
cluding certain  rules  which  experience  has 
ahown  to  lie  important  for  the  performance 
of  clerical  duties. 

PASTURB,  or  PASTURE  LAND  (pa»- 
turut  from  paaeor,  I  feed :  Lai.),  In  Agrl* 
culture,  ground  covered  with  grass  appro- 
priated for  the  food  of  cattle.  PerpOwal 
paeturee  are  such  as  are  never  subjected  to 
the  plough,  and-  never  manured  except  by 
the  cattle  which  feed  on  them.  ArtifMml 
paeturee  are  sometimes  mown,  and  aome- 
times  receive  a  top  dressing  of  dung,  Ac 

PATA'CHE  (IV.),  a  tender  or  small  vessel 
employed  In  conveying  men,  or  orders  from 
one  ship  to  another. 

PATAVUrOTT,  a  term  used  by  dasslcal 
seholara  to  denote  a  peculiarity  of  Llvy's 
diction,  so  denominated  from  PafAoiium  or 
Padua,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

PATE,  In  Fortlflcation,  a  kind  of  plat- 
form, resembling  what  is  called  a  horse- 
shoe; not  always  regular,  but  generally 
oval,  encompassed  only  yrXih  a  parapet,  and 
having  nothing  to  flank  it. 

PATEB',  or  PATTEE'  (IV.),  in  Heraldry, 
a  cross,  having  the  arms  small  in  the  centre 
and  widening  towards  their  extremltiea, 
which  are  broad. 

PATBLXA  {foMla,  a  small  dish :  Zat). 
tn  Anatomy,  a  boue  which  coven  the  fore 
part  of  the  joint  of  the  knee,  called  also 
fotula,  and  popularly  the  fciMMran.  The 
patella  Is  composed  Internally  of  a  cellular 
substance,  covered  by  a  thin  bony  plate ; 
but  its  cells  are  so  extremely  minute,  that 
its  strength  is  upon  the  whole,  very  con- 
siderable. It  defends  the  articulation  of 
the  joint  of  the  knee  from  external  ininTy ; 
and  likewise  increases  the  power  of  the 
muscles  which  act  in  the  extension  of  the 
leg,  bv  removing  their  direction- further 

from  the  centre  of  motion. PATBijJL,ln 

Oonchology,  a  genus  of  aheli-flsh,  with  a 
simple  shell,  of  a  conic  or  other  gibbons 
llgnre,  and  a  very  wide  opening  at  the 
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movtli  or  bottom.  The  animal  is  popularly 
termed  a  limpet.*' 

PAT'BNTS,  or  LBTTERS-PATBNT 
(pcitena,  open :  Lot.),  writings  sealed  with 
the  great  seat,  granting  a  dignity,  an  ofBce, 
or  a  privilege,  or  authorizing  something 
which  a  person  could  not  otherwise  do  or 
enjoy.  They  are  called  patent  on  account  of 
their  being  open, and  ready  to  be  exhibited 
I  for  the  confirmation  of  the  authority  dele- 
i  gated  by  them.  Peers  of  the  realm  are 
created,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  and  several  other  officers  of 

state  are  appointed  by  letters  patent. 

Lbttkbs  Patxnt  for  iNTBimoNS.  In- 
ventors can  obtain  letters  patent  from  the 
Orown  protecting  such  inventions  as  they 
have  themselves  made,  or  as  they  have 
derived  from  foreigners  not  domiciled  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Invention  must  be  new 
and  useful.  A  bare  principle  not  showing 
any  practical  application  is  not  patentable. 
A  provisional  speoiflcatlon  may  be  lodged 
in  the  first  instance,  and  protection  for  the 
invention  obtained  for  six  months;  but 
before  the  expiration  of  this  period  a  com- 
plete specification  must  be  prepared,  de- 
scribing fuUy  and  dearly  the  whole  inven- 
tion, and  this  must  be  lodged  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Patents.  The  invention 
Is  then  secured  for  three  years ;  a  payment 
of  £fiO  will  secure  an  additional  term  of 
four  years,  and  the  payment  of  the  further 
sum  of  4^100  will  extend  the  patent  for  an 
additional  term  of  seven  years,  that  is 
fourteen  years  altogether.  The  speclflca- 
tlon  is  an  important  instrument,  and  many 
patents  have  become  invalid  by  reason  of 
their  not  complying  with  the  rules  which 
the  courts  of  law  have  laid  down.  '  Letters 
patent  (pfiys  Johnson's  I'atentee's  Manual) 
are  founded  upon  an  implied  compact 
between  an  inventor  and  the  public.  The 
latter,  through  the  Crown,  secures  to  the 
former  the  monopcdy  of  the  Invention  with 
all  the  advantages  flowing  therefrom,  for 
a  given  period  of  time;  and  the  inventor 
on  his  part  undertakes  to  tell  the  com- 
munity what  his  invention  really  is,  and 
to  teach  them  how  it  may  be  practised  and 
carried  into  effect  when  the  monopoly  shall 
have  ceased.  It  Is  by  this  instrument  tlutt 
the  public  li  made  acquainted  with  the 
inventor's  secret,  and  he  is  bound  in  return 
for  the  privilege  granted  to  him  to  describe 
it  elearly  and  fully,  with  the  view  of  en- 
abling others,when  the  proper  time  comes, 
to  work  the  invention,  if  they  desire  to  do 
ao.  In  the  mean  time,  the  public  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  it  is  they  are  prohibited 
from  using,  that  they  may  not  unawares 
incur  liability.'  All  specifications  are  now 
printed,  and  they  may  be  obtained  at  a  low 
charge  at  tlie  office  of  the  Commissioners, 
who  also  issue  periodical  lists  of  patents 
granted.  The  Privy  Council  has  the  power 
of  extending  the  term  of  a  patent  for  a  fur- 
ther period  not  ezr«eding  fourteen  years, 
but  more  than  seven  years  is  seldom  grant- 
ed, and  then  only  on  the  patentee  showing 
that  the  invention  is  a  valuable  one,  and 
that  he  has  not  l>een  rewarded  according  to 
bis  deserts.  In  case  of  infringement,  a 
patentee  may  proceed  either  by  an  action 


for  damages,  or  file  a  bill  In  chancery  for 
an  injunction  and  an  account.  Foreign 
states  also  grant  letters  patent  for  inven- 
tions, called  In  France  Brivets  iCinvention. 
And  an  Bnglish  patentee  usually  obtains 
patents  abroad  when  the  invention  is  of 
considerable  utility. 

PAT'BRA  (a  broad  dish :  Lat.\  in  Archi- 
tecture, an  ornament  frequently  seen  in  tho 
Doric  frleae,  and  in  the  tympans  of  arches. 
The  patera  was  a  small  dish  or  vase  in 
which  the  Romans  offered  consocratcd  food 
to  the  gods,  and  with  which  they  made  liba- 
tions ;  and  hence  it  became  an  ornament  of 
the  Doric  order,  as  that  was  iifwO  for  tem- 
ples. It  was  also  enclosed  in  nnu  with  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  afterit  hadbcei.  employed 
in  the  offerings  of  wine  and  other  liquors 
at  the  funeral. 
■PAT'BRNOSTBR  (our  Father :  Lat.\  the 
Lord's  prayer,  so  called  from  the  two  words 
with  which  it  commences  in  Latin.  The 
term  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  the  rosary, 
or  string  of  beads,  used  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  their  devotions,  but  more  especially 
to  every  tenth  large  bead ;  for  at  this  they 
repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  and,  at  the  inter- 
vening small  ones,  only  an  Ave  Maria. 

In  Architecture,  an  ornament  cut  in  the 
form  of  beads,  either  oval  or  round,  for 

astragals,  &c. Pjltbbnosteb  Cboss,  in 

Heraldry,  a  cross  represented  on  the  escut- 
cheon as  if  made  with  beads. 

PATHBT'IC  NBRYBS  (paOiiWcoat  sensi- 
tive :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  a  pair  of  very  small 
nerves  which  arise  in  the  brain,  and  run  to 
the  trochlear  muscle  of  the  eye.  They  have 
obtained  the  appellation  palheHe,  from  their 
serving  to  move  the  eyes  in  the  various 
passions. 

PATHOQNOM0N10  (pcahognBmoniUoa  : 
from  pathoSf  suffering;  and  gnOmonikoa,  fit 
to  give  judgment :  Or.),  In  Medicine,  a  term 
applied  to  those  symptoms  which  are  pecu- 
liar to,  or  exclusively  characteristic  of,  a 
particular  disease. 

PATHOL'OQT  (pathologeo,  I  treat  of  dis- 
ease :  Or.),  that  branch  of  medicine  which 
is  concerned  with  diseases,  their  causes  and 
symptoms.  Its  objects  are  to  ascertain  the 
various  symptoms  which  characterize  the 
disorders  of  each  organ  of  the  body,  and 
especially  the  diagnostic  and  pathogno- 
monic symptoms,  which  afford  the  means 
of  discriminating  between  diseases  that 
resemble  each  other;  to  determine  the 
causes,  both  predisposing  and  exciting,  oy 
which  diseases  are  Induced ;  and  to  ascertain 
the  modes  of  cure,  and  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  remedies  adapted  to  the 
various  circumstances  and  periods  of  dis- 
eases. Physiology  teaches  the  nature  of  the 
functions  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  health  ; 
patholwn/,  the  various  derangements  of 
these  functions  which  constitute  disease. 

PATHOS  (a  violent  feeling :  C/r.),  that 
quality  of  nature  and  art  which  excites  the 
feelings  of  pity  and  sympathy. 

PATIBNT  (patiens:  Lat.X  one  who  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  physician,  or  other 
medical  practitioner,  for  the  cure  of  any 

disorder. Patient,  in  Physiology,  that 

which  receives  Impressions  from  external 
agents :  or  whatever  Is  passively  affected. 
N  N 


PAT'IKA  (a  broad  dish :  LaL\  In  Che 
Roman  Catholic  church,  the  cover  of  the 
chalice,  used  for  holdtag  particles  of  the 

consecrated  wafer. Also,  In  Namlsmar 

ties,  the  fine  mat  with  which  coins  become 
covered  by  lying  In  peculiar  soils,  and 
which  not  only  preserves,  but  ornaments 
them. 

PAT'OIS  (Fr.\  the  dialect  spoken  by  the 
lower  classes. 

PATRESOONBCRIPTL  [Sec  OoxsORlPT 
Fathkbs.] 

PATRIARCH  (pabriareMa:  from  patria, 
a  race ;  and  arehOt  I  govern :  Or.)  properly 
slgnlfles  the  head  or  chief  of  a  family.  The 
name  of  patriarchs  is  generally  confined  to 
the  progenitors  of  the  Israelites  who  lived 
before  Moses,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  ftc. ; 
or  to  the  heads  of  families  before  the  flood, 
as  the  antediluvian  patriarehs.  The  ap- 
pellation has  from  hence  been  transferred 
to  the  bishops  of  the  first  churches  of  the 
East ;  as,  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem,  Constantinople. Pa- 

TRiABOHAL  CROSS,  In  Heraldry,  a  cross  ap- 
propriated to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarch,  as 
the  triple  crown  was  to  that  of  the  pope. 
The  shaft  of  this  cross  is  twice  crossed,  the 
lower  transverse  arm  being  longer  than  the 
upper. 

PATRI'CIA17  (pfUriehUt  from  patrea.  tar 
thers:  LtU.),  in  Roman  History,  a  title 
given  at  first  to  the  descendants  of  the  se- 
nators whom  Romulus  was  said  to  have 
created,  and  called  voire*, '  fathers.'  1 1  was 
afterwards  enjoyed  by  those  who  became 
senators  by  other  means  than  hereditary 
right.  But  the  dignity  of  the  patricians 
was  lessened  by  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  establishment  of  the  im- 
perial dignity.  The  word  patrician.  In  its 
general  and  modern  acceptation,  signifies 
noble;  senatorial ;  not  plebeian. 

PAT'RICK,  St.,  Order  eft  an  Irish  order 
of  knighthood.  Instituted  by  Qeorge  III.  in 
1783 ;  and  the  only  one  belonging  to  Ireland. 
It  consists  of  the  sovereign,  a  prince  of  the 
blood-royal,  a  grand  master,  and  fifteen 
knights.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  for 
the  time  being  Is  grand  master. 

PATRISmC  (pater,  a  father:  Lot.),  in 
Theology,  that  which  belongs  to  the  fathere 
of  the  church :  as  patriatie  theology,  litert^' 
ture,Ac. 

PAT'ROL,  or  PATROTiB  (pairouiUe :  Fr.\ 
in  Military  language,  a  detachment,  which 
usually  consists  of  from  four  to  eight  men, 
under  a  corporal.  They  are  drawn  from  the 
posts  of  a  garrison  town,  and  march,  at  the 
hourappointed  by  the  commandant,  through 
the  streets  to  repress  disorder.  On  the 
continent,  the  patrol  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  an  ofllcer  of  police. 

PATRON  (JFr.;  from  potronus.a  protee- 
tor :  Lat,\  in  its  most  general  sense,  sig- 
nifies one  that  specially  countenances  and 
supports  another,  or  lends  his  aid  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  some  undertaking ; 
as,  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts :  the  patrons  of 

a  charitable  institution,  && Patbom, 

among  the  Romans,  any  person  in  power, 
vnder  whose  protection  Inferiors  placed 
themselves,  on  certain  conditions  of  obedi- 
ence and  personal  service.  Those  protected 


were  called  Memta.  The  duty  of  the  patrcfiu 
was  to  be  their  clients'  counsellors  In  diffl- 
cult  cases,  their  advocates  without  payment 
in  legal  proceedings,  their  advisers  In  mat- 
ters of  doubt,  Ac.  After  the  fall  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  term  patron  was  still 
applied  to  the  advocate  who  defended  his 

client's  cause  for  hire. Patroit  was  also 

a  title  conferred  on  a  master  who  had  freed 
his  slave,  the  relation  of  patron  commenc- 
ing when  that  of  master  expired.  The 
patron  was  legal  heir  to  his  freed-men.  If 
they  died  Intestate,  or  without  hiwful  issue 
bom  after  their  freedom  commenced.  By 
the  Paplan  law,  if  a  freed-man's  fortune 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  sesterces,  and 
he  had  three  children,  the  patron  was  en- 
titled to  a  child's  portion. Patboh,  in 

the  Canon  and  Common  Law,  a  person  who, 
having  the  advowson  of  a  parsonage,  vicar- 
age, or  other  spiritual  office,  belonging  to 
bis  manor,  has  the  gift  and  disposition  of 
the  benefice,  and  may  present  to  it  when- 
ever It  becomes  vacant. — Patboh,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  a  guardian  or  saint,  whose 
name  a  person  beaurs,  or  under  whose  pro- 
tection he  is  placed,  and  whom  he  invokes ; 
or  a  saint,  in  whose  name  a  church  or  order 

is    founded. Cabdisal    Patbov,    the 

prime  minister  of  the  pope. 
PATRONAGE  (from  same),  the  right  of 

presentation  to  livings. Lay  patronage, 

a  right  attached  to  a  person  either  as 
founder  or  as  heir  of  the  founder,  or  as 
possessor  of  the  fee  to  which  the  patronage 
is  annexed.  Bccleaiaetteal  patronage  Is  that 
which  a  person  Is  entitled  to  by  virtue  of 
some  benefice  which  he  holds.  In  the 
church  of  Scotland,  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  livings  has  been  at  various  times 
the  source  of  serious  disputes ;  and  disre- 
gard, in  one  or  two  instances,  of  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  parishioners,  was  the 
cause  of  the  great  secession  from  the  Scot- 
tish kirk,  which  took  place  In  184S.  But,  by 
Lord  Aberdeen's  act,  the  right  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  to  have,  within  certain 
limits,  a  voice  In  the  nomination  of  their 

pastors,  was  acknowledged. Abjcs    of 

Patbohaob,  In  Heraldry,  those  arms  on  the 
top  of  which  are  some  marks  of  subjection 
and  dependence. 

PATRONYMIC  (patronumikoa,  from 
patir,  a  father;  and  onoma,  a  name:  Gr.\ 
a  term  applied  to  such  names  of  men  and 
women  as  are  derived  from  those  of  their 
parents  or  ancestors;  as  Tifdidea,  the  eon 
of  Tydeus. 

PAULICIANS,  in  Ecclesiastical  History, 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  Manichees,  so  called 
from  their  founder,  Paulus,  an  Armenian. 
For  several  centuries  they  suffered  ^reat 
persecution,  and  were  at  length  wholly- 
exterminated. 

PAUL'S.  ST.  This  beantlfal  cathedral, 
built  upon  an  eminence  in  Loudon  to  the 
north  of  the  Thames,  was  completed  in 
thirty-five  successive  years,  under  one  ar- 
chitect, Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  one  master 
mason,  Thomas  Strong ;  and  one  bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Henry  Compton.  The  first  car 
thedral  which  occupied  this  site  is,  without 
much  authority,  supposed  to  have  hcen 
built  on  the  foundation  of  a  temple  of 
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DUuia.  It  WM  burned  down  In  1060.  The 
structure  which  succeeded  was  commenced 
Immediately;  and.  Its  choir  having  been 
consumed  by  fire  In  1136,  It  was  consecrated 
In  1840,  and  entirely  completed  in  1316, 
having  been  SS6  years  In  building.  Its 
steeple  was  destroyed  by  lightning  In  1443, 
but  was  rebuilt ;  and  the  church  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  burned  In  1681 ;  repairs  were 
commenced  in  1668,  but  were  interrupted 
by  the  civil  wars ;  and  It  was  totally  con- 
sumed  by  the  conflagratton  of  1666.  The 
first  stone  of  the  present  building  was  laid 
June  list,  1675,  and  it  was  finished  In  1710 ; 
naving  cost  786,7ini.  S«.  Sfd.  It  is  of  Port- 
land stone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  its  length 
Is  600  feet  from  east  to  west ;  its  width,  888 
feet  from  north  to  south ;  and  its  height, 
MO  feet.  The  weight  of  the  ball  is  S600  lbs., 
and  that  of  the  cross  8860  lbs.  The  height 
to  the  cross  from  the  centre  of  the  floor  is 
404  feet,  and  the  ascent  to  the  cross  is  by 
616  steps.  It  stands  on  a  plot  of  more  than 
two  acres,  and  the  iron  balustrade  round  the 
church-yard  Is  three  furlongs  and  one-flf th 
in  length.  Two  rows  of  massy  piers  divide 
the  interior  Into  a  nave  and  side  aisles.  The 
west  front  towards  Ludgate-street,  forming 
the  grand  entrance,  has  an  elevated  portico 
of  twelve  Gorinthlan  columns,  with  an  up- 
per portico  of  eight  pillars  of  the  Oom- 
posite  order,  supporting  a  triangular  pedi- 
ment, having  an  entablature  representing, 
m  relief,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  The 
dome  is  the  most  remarkable  object  in  the 
view  of  London. 

PAU'PERISM  rmmp«r,  a  poor  man  :  Lot). 
Bee  Poor  Law8.j 

PADSB  (peuto,  I  make  to  cease :  Or.),  in 
Music,  a  character  denoting  a  cessation  of 
sound.  It  is  longer  than  a  common  rest, 
which  is,  in  length,  equal  to  some  note; 
and  lasts  during  the  time  of  ouo,  two,  or 
more  bars. 

PAVAN'  (pavo,  a  peacock :  LaL),  a  slow 
and  stately  dance,  which  was  formerly  prac- 
tised in  England,  but  is  now  confined  to 
dpain.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  pecu- 
liar dresses  of  the  dancers,  which  produced 
»fancied  resemblance  to  the  tall'ofapeacock. 

PA'VEMENT  (pavlmtntum,  from  pavio,  I 
strike ;  Lai.\  a  floor  or  covering  consisting 
.if  stones,  bricks,  or  other  suitable  material, 
Inld  on  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  hard  and  convenient  snrfftce  for 
norses,  carriages,  or  foot-passengers.-— 
Pavements  of  lava,  with  elevated  side-walks, 
are  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  but 
the  earliest  paved  streets  of  which  any 
iicconnt  has  come  down  to  us  are  those  of 
Cordova,  in  Spain,  which  was  paved  with 
stones  so  early  aa  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century.  London,  it  is  said,  was  not  paved 
till  the  istb  century,  and  then  only  very 
partially;  nor  was  it  until  five  more  cen- 
turies had  passed  away  that  this  kind  of 
street  accommodation  was  by  any  means 
general.  Experiments  have  been  tried  with 
metal,  wood,  asphalte,  ftc,  but  stone  pave- 
ment has  yet  retained  Its  place,  where 
macadamizing  has  not  superseded  it.  If 
the  traflle  is  very  great,  it  seems  superior 
tn  durability  and  economy  to  every  other 
eonOlvaztce. 


PAVIL'IOK  (pavUUm :  Fr.\  tn  Archltee- 
ture,  a  kind  of  turret  or  building,  usually 
insulated  and  contained  under  a  single 
roof,  which  is  often  in  the  form  of  a  dome. 
Sometimes  a  pavilion  is  a  projecting  part  In 
front  of  a  building,  and  sometimes  It  flanks  a 
corner ;  it  is  usually  higher  than  the  other 
portions.  Bummer-houses  in  gardens  are 
often  called  by  this  name ;  but  improperly. 
In  Military  affairs,  a  tent  raised  on  poles. 

PA'YO  (a  peacock:   LaU.    [See    Pia- 

OOCK.] 

PAT'MABTER  OF  THE  POR'GBB.  The 
office  of  this  functionary  was  formerly  very 
lucrative,  as  he  had  the  Interest  of  large 
sums  left  in  his  hands  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  was,  ex  ciffUslo,  a  privy  ooundllor, 
and  sometimes  tn  the  cabinet;  but  the 
duties  were  annexed,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
another  post,  and  the  office  no  longer 
exists. 

PEA  (pita:  8ax.;  from  piaum:  Lat.\  In 
Botany,  a  plant  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus 
Pisum;  cultivation  has  produced  many  va- 
rieties. It  has  been  cultivated  from  remote 
antiquity,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  culinary  vegetables,  being  nutri- 
tious, especially  when  green,  in  which  state 
it  forms  an  agreeable  article  of  food.  This 
plant  has  a  pHpIllonaceous  flower,  and  the 
pericarp  is  a  leRume,  called  in  popular  lan- 
guage a  pod.  Peas  are  sometimes  ground 
into  flour,  and  mixed  with  that  obtained 
from  wheat,  but  the  bread  Is  rendered 
heavy  and  unwholesome.  In  the  plural  we 
write  petu  for  two  or  more  Individual  seeds* 
but  pease  for  an  indeflnite  number  in 
quantity  or  bulk. 

PEACE  (pake :  Fr.U  in  a  political  sense, 
freedom  from  war  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
from  internal  commotion.  Also  that  quiet, 
order,  and  security  which  Is  guaranteed  by 
the  laws.  This  latter  Is  termed  the  peace 
of  the  king,  and  consists  in  that  security, 
both  of  life  and  goods,  which  the  sovereign 
promises  to  all  his  subjects,  or  otiiors  who 
are  under  his  protection ;  such  is  the  peace 
of  the  king's  higAiways,  which  consists  in 
freedom  from  all  annoyance  and  molesta* 
tion. 

PEACH  (ptehe:  (JV.),  in  Botany,  a  troe 
and  Its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Amygdaltu.  There 
are  several  species,  and  by  cultivation  a 
great  number  of  varieties  have  been  ob- 
tained. It  belongs  to  the  natural  family 
Roeaeem;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  simple, 
lanceolate,  acute,  and  flncly  serrated ;  the 
flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  diffuse  an  agreeable  odour. 
The  fruit  is  a  large  downy  drupe,  contain* 
ing  a  stone  that  is  deeply  furrowed  and 
rough  externally,  which  character  distin- 
guishes it  both  from  the  almond  and  the 
apricot.  It  originally  came  from  Persia, 
but  it  was  not  introduced  into  England  tiU 
about  the  year  1660. 

PE'ACOOK,  a  beautiful  genus  of  gallina- 
ceous birds,  originally  natives  of  India.  It 
includes  only  the  common  peacock  (Pavo 
criataiue),  and  the  Javanese  peacock  {Pavo 
Javanictts).  The  name  properly  belongs  to 
the  male,  but  it  is  popularly  applied  to  the 
species  in  general ;  though  the  female  is, 
for  distinction's  sake,  called  a  peahen.  Like 
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other  domesticated  birds,  the  commna  pev 
cock  exhibits  several  varieties.  The  ordi- 
nary length  of  this  splendid  bird,  from  the 
tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  full-grown  fan- 
expanded  tall,  is  abont  four  feet.  The 
female  is  rather  less ;  and  her  train  is  not 
only  very  short,  bat  destitute  of  those 
iMrilliant  hues  and  striking  beauties  which 
adorn  the  male ;  her  crest,  too,  is  less  de- 
veloped, and  heir  whole  plumage  partakes 
of  a  cinereous  hue.  When  pleased,  the  pea- 
cock erects  his  tail,  unfolds  his  feathers, 
and  frequently  tnms  round,  as  if  to  catch 
the  sunbeams  in  every  direction,  aocom- 
paoylng  this  movement  with  a  hollow 
murmuring.  At  other  times  his  cry  is  very 
disagreeable,  and  often  repeated,  especially 
before  rain.  Every  year  he  sheds  his 
plumes,  and  courts  the  most  obscure  re- 
treats till  the  returning  spring  renews  his 
lustre.  The  Javanese  peacodc  resembles 
the  common  kind,  but  has  a  larger  crest. 

PBAB  (jMra;  Sax.),  the  fruit  of  the  Pynu 
domggHea,  a  tree  growing  wild  in  several 
parts  of  Europe,  bat  of  which  many  kinds 
are  cultivated  in  all  temperate  climates. 

PBABL  (perls :  JV.),  in  Natural  History,  a 
hard,  white,  shining  body,  usually  of  a  glo- 
bular, but  sometimes  of  a  pyrif orm  shape. 
It  is  formed  by  certain  bivalve  molluscs, 
belonging  to  different  genenk  The  oriental 
pearls  of  .commerce  are  obtained  from  the 
lieUagrina  ntaroaritiferat  and  other  species 
oi  riiellflsh  called  'pearl  oysters.'  Pearls 
consist  of  concentric  layers  of  a  fine  com- 
pact nacre,  or  substance  identical  with 
that  which  lines  the  inside  of  the  shell,  the 
layers  being  alternately  membrane  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  is  this  structure  which 
occasions  the  play  of  light  called  pearly 
Iridescence.  They  are  sometimes  found 
free,  and  detached  from  the  lobes  of  the 
mantle ;  but  are  most  usually  adherent  to 
the  nacrous  coat  of  the  shell,  which,  on  that 
account,  is  termed  mother  of  pearl.  They 
are  the  consequence  of  a  disease  in  the  flsb, 
caused  by  the  Introduction  of  foreign  bodies 
within  the  sh^a  Pearls  were  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  ancients,  with 
whom  they  were  of  an  enormous  price.  In 
modem  times  their  value  is  greatly  lessened 
—it  is  probable,  by  the  very  beautiful  imita- 
tions which  may  be  obtained  at  a  trifling 
cost.  When  pearls  are  very  small,  they 
are  termed  aeed-pearU.  The  seas  about  the 
Bast  Indies  and  America  yield  pearl-flsh  in 
great  abundance;  and  they  are  found  with 
good  pearls  in  several  parts  of  Euroiie.  In 
the  east,  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon 
and  the  Persian  gulf  are  the  localities  most 
celebrated  for  pearl  fisheries;  and  in  the 
west,  the  coast  of  Terra-flrma  and  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  European  pearls  are  chiefly 
found  in  rivers  of  Scotland  and  Bavaria. 
These  are  the  produce  of  mollusca  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Unio.  The  worth  of  a 
pearl  is  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude, 
roundness  of  form,  polish,  and  clear  lustre. 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  a  pearl  is  found 
as  large  as  a  nutmeg.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  pearls  of  whi^  we  have  any 
authentio  account  is  that  mentioned  by 
T^remieT;  it  was  obtained  at  Cat  if  a,  in 
.AEabia»  a  fishery  famous  in  the  days  of 


Pliny,  and  cost  the  Miormoas  sum  of 
110,4001.  It  was  pear-shaped,  regular,  a«d 
without  blemish;  it  was  from  twototbrea 
inches  long,  and  nearly  one  indi  in  dia- 
meter. Even  in  antiquity,  pearls  were  an 
object  of  luxury.  One  worth  about  84,0001. 
of  our  money  is  said  to  have  been  dissolved 
by  Cleopatra  at  a  banquet,  and  drunk  off 
to  Antony's  health.  The  largest  known 
pesrl  now  in  existence  is  in  the  Hope  col- 
lection.   It  is  two  inches  long  and  four  Ui 

circumference,  and  welgha  1800  grains. 

Artificial  pearle  are  small  globules  or  peai^ 
shaped  spheroids  of  thin  glass,  perforated 
with  two  opposite  holes,  through  which 
they  are  strung,  and  mounted  into  neck- 
laces, Ac,  like  real  pearl  ornaments.  The 
liquor  employed  to  Imitate  the  pearly  lustre 
is  called  uaenee  dForient,  which  is  prepared 
by  throwing  into  water  of  ammonia  the 
brilliant  lamellas  separated,  by  washing  and 
friction,  from  the  scales  of  the  MeaJk,  a 
small  river  fish.  The  ammonia  renders 
them  sufficiently  soft  and  flexible  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass, 
and  passes  off  by  the  drying.  The  French 
are  particularly  successful  in  this  manufac- 
ture. There  are  various  other  methods  of 
imitating  pearls,  in  which  also  the  French 
are  said  to  excel. 

PEABL'-ASH,  a  fixed  alkaline  salt,  pre- 
pared chiefly  in  America,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Poland,  by  dissolving  out  the  salts 
contained  in  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood, 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and 
calcining  the  residue  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  furnace  moderately  hot.  Pearl- 
ashes  are  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  and,  for  that  purpose,  require  no 
preparation,  except  when  very  great  trans- 
parency is  desired. 

PEAT  (pyt:  /«L},  a  congeries  of  decayed 
vegetable     matter,    generally    fhclading 
trunks  of    trees,  leaves,  fruits,  stringy 
fibres,  and  the  remains  of  aquatic  mosses. 
In  most  cases,  the  plant  which  chiefly  forms 
the  peaty  matter  is  a  small  moss,  tkeSphoff- 
nuMpahutre,  It  continues  growing  upwards 
from  the  points  of  the  shoots,  while  decay 
is  advancing  in  a  similar  manner  from  tbeir 
lower  extremities,  a  thick  dose  mass  of 
vegetable  substance,  which  rots  below  as  it 
forms  above,  being  produced.   The  rotten 
part  is  peat.or  turl    It  occurs  In  extensive 
beds,  called  peat^noeaes,  occupying  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  or  covered  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  feet  with  sand,  gravel,  Ac   It  is  the 
common  fuel  of  large  districts  of  ITTales 
and  Scotland,  and  of  some  parts  of  Enir- 
land  where  coals  are  very  dear.    It  consti- 
tutes the  fuel  of  a  large  part  of  Ireland, 
where  it  covers  thousands  of  acres.   TThea 
powerfully  compressed,  it  forms  a  dense 
and  excellent  fuel,  the  more  valuable  for 
many  purposes  since  it  contains  bo  sul- 
phur. 

PBB'BLESCpcB&oZ;  £EaKB.),  round  nodoles, 
particularly  of  siliceous  minerals,  such  aa 
rock-erystal,  agates,  Ac — The  term  la 
used  by  oplidans  to  express  the  trana- 
parent  and  colourless  rock-crystal  orqiiartx, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  glass  In  spectacles ; 
its  hardness  makes  it  little  likely  to  1m 
scratched. 
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PRCrOABT,  the  imme  of  tiro  Sooth 
Amerfcaa  animals  allied  to  the  hog,  but 
distinguished  by  the  absenoe  of  the  outer 
toe  of  the  htaid  foot,  and  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  gland,  which  exudes  its  secretion 
by  an  orllloe  situated  In  the  back :  whence 
OuTler  deyieed  the  name  of  DieotiilM  (two 
navels)  for  the  genus.  The  collared  peccary 
(DfeoCyfss  torgwrtiM),  and  the  whlte-liroed 
peccary  (iKeotyks  labiuUu),  are  the  only 
known  spedes. 

PBOH'BLBND,  or  PITCH'BLBND,  in 
Mineralogy,  ore  of  araniam;  a. metallic 
substance  of  a  blackish  or  deep  iron«grey 
colour,  sometimes  spotted  with  red ;  it  is 
found  in  masses  In  Swedish  and  Saxon 
mines,  and  Is  genen^y  stratified  with  other 
minerals. 

PEOK,  a  dry  measure  of  eight  quarts, 
being  the  fourth  part  of  a  bushel.  The 
Imperial  peek  contains  SMIMS  cubic  inches. 

PBOTTBir  (a  comb :  Xat),  a  large  genus 
of  ContM/erOt  biyalve  mollnsoa,  whose 
shells  hare  a  hinge  like  that  of  the  oyster, 
but  usually  marked  with  ribs  which  radiate 
from  the  summit  of  each  valve  to  the  eir- 
cumference,  and  furnished  with  two  pro> 
cesses  called  ears.  Pectens  obtain  their 
name  from  the  ribs  or  ridges  of  their 
shells  running  in  straight  lines  like  the 
teeth  of  a  oom1>b  They  arecommonly  called 
clams.  The  scallop  {Peettn  fmurifRtu)  and 
quin  (P.  opentdtariM)  are  esteemed  delica- 
cies; the  lattMT  covers  extensive  iMUiks, 
especially  on  the  N.  and  W.  of  Ireland.  The 
body  of  the  Bcall<^  is  bright  orange  or 
scarlet ;  the  shell  is  used  for  '  scalloping  * 
oysters ;  formerly  it  was  used  as  a  drinking 
cup,  and  celebrated  as  such  in  Osslan's  'Hall 
of  Shells.'  An  allied  species  has  received 
the  name  of  St.  James's  shell  (P.Jaeobcnu); 
it  was  worn  by  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  became  the  badge  of  several  orders  of 
knighthood. 

PBCrriB  (pfttos,  thick,  as  opposed  to 
liquid :  Or.),  the  gelatinlziug  prlnciirfe  of 
certain  vegetables,  such  as  currants,  ap- 
ples, fta  It  may  be  obtained  abundantly 
from  some  esculent  roots— carrots,  for  ex- 
ample, which,  on  this  account,  are  so  useful 
as  ingredients  in  soup.  Pectin,  or  meeUe 
«ef4f,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Jelly,  which  affords 
insoluble  compounds  with  the  earths  and 
several  other  metHllic  oxidea 

PBCrriNATBD,  or  PECTINATB  (peett- 
natu$,  from  peettn.  a  comb :  LaL),  in  Natu- 
ral History,  an  epithet  for  anything  which 
Is  toothed  like  a  comb. — A  mineral  is  said 
to  be  pteUiuUed,  when  it  presents  short 
flbiments,  crystals,  or  branches,  nearly 
parallel  and  equidistant. 

PBOTOBAL  {peetoriaH$t  from  peehu,  the 
breast :  Lat.\  an  epithet  for  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  breast ;  hence  peetortU  fins,  the 
anterior  and  lateral  flnsi  which  represent, 
in  fishes,  the  fore-legs  or  anterior  mem- 
l)ers  of  other  vertebrates. 

PBCrULATOB  (Lot),  tn  Roman  Law,  a 
public  oflloer  who  ombcszled  the  iNiblio 
money. 

PBOnHjIAR  (pmmUarla,  special:  Lot), 
tn  Bociesiastical  Law,  an  exempt  Jurlsdio- 
tfon.  which  is  not  under  the  ordinary  of 
%he  diocese.   Peculiars  are  royal,  of  which 


the  king  is  ordinary :  those  of  archblshopSf 
bishops,  deans,  chapters,  Ac — Ooubt  or 
PsouLiABS,  a  branch  of  the  court  of  arches 
belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  takes  cognisance  of  matters  relating 
to  parishes  that  have  a  peculiar  Inrisdiction. 

PBD'AOOOUH  (pafdagopoa :  from  fNii«,a 
child ;  and  agdffo*,  a  leading :  Or.},  a  slave 
of  a  superior  order,  to  whom  a  child  was 
intrusted  from  about  the  age  of  seven  till 
he  became  a  youth,  by  the  GIreeks  and 
Bomana,  particularly  the  former.  To  him 
was  oommitted  the  charge  of  giving  in- 
struction in  the  inferior  branches  of  edn> 
cation,  and  he  accompanied  his  pupil  to  the 
masters  who  taught  the  other  branches. 

PBD'ALS  iptdalis,  pertaining  to  the 
foot:  LaL},  in  Music,  the  keys  which  are 
played  by  the  feet,  and  by  which  the 
deepest  bass  pipes  of  an  organ  are  sounded. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Bngland,  yrhlch 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  organ  into 
churches  generally,  was  the  Uwt  to  adopt 
the  obvious  Improvement  of  pedala  A 
pedal  is  also  attached  to  a  piano  to  strength- 
en and  prolong  the  tones.  In  a  harp,  the 
pedal  serves  to  devate  the  notes  half  a 
tone ;  and  it  Is  used  for  a  variety  of  other 
purposes  in  musical  instruments,  such  as 
coupling  and  drawing  stops,  swelling,  blow- 
ing a  bellows,  Ac 

PBD'ATB  (pM,  a  foot:  LaL),  In  Botany, 
an  epithet  applied  to  a  palmate  leaf,  having 
the  two  lateral  lobes  divided  into  smaller 
segments,  the  midribs  of  which  do  not  run 
directly  into  the  common  central  point. 

PBiySSTAL  (piMe$tal :  Fr.\  in  Architeo* 
tune,  the  lowest  part  of  a  wall  or  column, 
being  that  which  serves  as  its  stand.  It 
consists  of  three  parts,  a  trunk  or  dye, 
which  forms  the  body :  a  evniJoe,  which 
forms  the  head ;  and  a  mus,  which  fOrmt 
the  foot. 

PBD^CLB  (peMeuiiutt  the  dim.  of  fMs,  a 
foot :  Lot.),  in  Botany,  the  ultimate  division 
of  a  common  peduncle. 

PEDICULUS  (£at).  In  Bntomology,  a 
genus  of  parasitic  apterous  insects,  com- 
monly termed  Hoe  in  the  order  Arutplkera. 
There  are  many  species,  some  of  which 
infest  quadrupeds,  some  birds,  and  some 
human  beings. 

PBD'IMBNT,  in  Architecture,  a  kind  of 
low  pinnacle,  which  serves  to  complete  a 
frontlspieoe,  and  which  finishes  the  fronts 
of  buildings,  or  is  placed  as  an  onuuneut 
over  gates,  doors,  windows,  or  niches.  The 
pediment  is  ordinarily  angular,  but  som<v 
times  it  forms  the  are  of  a  elrcle,  or  some 
other  curve.  The  parts  of  a  pedimentare^ 
1.  the  tympanum,  or  oentral  triangular 
part;  1.  the  oomice,  which  crowns  It;  and 
8.  the  entablature,  which  serves  as  its  basa 
The  tympanum  is  often  decorated  with 
sculpture. 

PBIX)M'ETBR  (pes,  a  foot:  LaL;  and 
inetnm,  a  measure ;  Or.),  an  instrument  by 
which  paces  are  numbered,  and  the  distance 
from  pUce  to  place  ascertained.  It  also 
marks  the  revolutions  of  carriage-wheels. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  wheels  with  teeth 
and  a  chain  or  string  fastened  to  the  foot, 
or  to  the  carriage-wheel ;  and-  the  wheels 
advance  a  division  at  every  step,  or  at  every 
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rerolntion.  The  Inttnune&tli  generally  in 
the  form  of  a  wmCcb. 

PEDUN'OLB  (a  dim.  from  pet,  a  foot: 
LaDt  in  Botany,  the  stem  or  stalk  that  anp- 
porta  the  frnctifleation  of  a  plant,  and  of 
ounrse  the  fmit.  A  pedtmeulaU  flower  ia 
one  which  grows  on  a  peduncle. 

PEKIl (pair :  Fr. ;  from parjeqnal ;  LaL\ 
a  nobleman  of  the  realm.  The  lords  ox 
parliament  are  the  peers  of  each  other; 
for,  whatever  formality  or  precedence  may 
attach  to  the  title  of  duke,  marrinis,  earU 
or  Tiscottnt,  It  is  a  baanmv  which  conyeya 
the  right  to  a  s<«t  in  parliament,  and  con- 
fers every  privilege  annexed.  It  is  aa  a 
baron,  not  aa  a  duke,  bishop,  fto.,  that  a  peer 
Bits  In  parliament ;  and  the  parliamentary 
rights  are,  at  the  present  day,  the  essence 
of  nobility.  In  compliance  with  an  ancient 
praotioe,  peers  are  sometimes  still  created 
i  by  titles  which  convey  the  idea  of  local 
j  rights  to  which  they  have  In  reality  no  pre- 
tension ;  but  though  this  is  a  mere  form, 
I  the  rank  they  gain  is  not  an  empty  one ;  It 
I  la  that  of  an  hereditary  legisUtor  of  the 
I  realm.  A  peer  is  not  to  be  put  upon  any 
Inquest,  even  though  the  cause  have  a  relar 
tlon  to  two  peers ;  and  where  a  peer  is  de- 
fendant in  a  court  of  equity,  he  is  not  to  be 
sworn  to  his  answer,  which  Is  to  be  received 
upon  the  faith  of  his  honour ;  but  when  ho 
la  to  answer  to  interrogatories,  or  to  make 
an  aflldavlt,  or  to  be  examined  as  a  witness, 
ho  Is  to  be  sworn.  A  peer  is  free  from  arreat, 
in  civil  cases,  at  all  times.  [Bee  Pablia- 
XBXT.]  Trial  of  a  Pur.  It  is  a  maxim  of 
the  first  Importance,  that  those  public  men 
who.  In  a  free  country  particularly,  will 
always  be  liable  to  the  dangers  of  political 
animosity,  should  be  secured  against  pos- 
sible popular  injustice ;  and  for  this  reason, 
as  woU  aa  because,  with  the  rest  of  hia 
fellow-subjects,  he  claims  to  be  tried  by  his 
equals,  a  peer  must  be  arraigned,  whether 
on  a  charge  of  treason  or  of  felony,  before 
the  house  of  which  he  Is  a  member.  After 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  and  the 
answer  have  been  heard,  the  lord  high-stew- 
ard openly  demands  of  each  lord  whether 
the  prisoner,  calling  him  by  his  name.  Is 
guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  arraigned; 
and  each  lord,  Uylng  his  right  band  upon 
his  left  breast,  separately  answers, '  Guilty,' 
or  'Not  Guilty,  upon  my  honour.'  If,  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  the  prisoner  be  found 
guilty,  he  is  brought  to  the  bar  again ;  the 
high-steward  acqnainta  him  with  the  ver- 
dict of  his  peers,  and  passes  sentence  and 
Judgment  accordingly;  or,  acting  aa  he 
does  by  eommlssion,  the  high-steward  may 
take  time  to  advise  upon  the  judgment,  and 
his  office  continues  till  that  Is  passed.  The 
appointment  of  a  high-steward  only  takes 
place  when  the  parliament  Is  not  sitting; 
and  the  trial  is  said  to  be  in  the  court  of  the 
highrgteward  of  England.  The  peers  officiate 
at  once  as  jurors  and  judges ;  their  speaker 
collects  the  votes :  and  the  trial  is  said  to 
be  In  the  high  court  ofparliamenL  In  mere 
misdemeanors,  a  peer  is  tried,  like  a  com- 
moner, by  a  jury.  There  are  two  peculiari- 
ties attending  the  trlnl  of  a  peer :  ist,  the 
nurater  nf  jurors  is  greater  than  ordinary, 
every  peer  having  a  right  to  sit;  andly. 


unanimity  is  not  required,  bnt  the  deeUlon 
depends  upon  the  majority,whleh,  however, 
must  amount  to  twelve^ 

FBEK'SSa,  a  woman  who  Is  noble  by  ! 
descent,  creation,  or  marriage.    If  a  peeress 
by  descent  or  creation  marries  a  person  ' 
under  the  degree  of  nobility,  she  still  con-  i 
tlnues  noble ;  but  if  she  baa  obtained  the 
dignity  by  marriage  only,  ahe  loses  it  by  a  i 
subsequent  nuuriage  with  a  eommoner, 
though,  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  aheal-  ; 
ways  retains  her.tltle.  A  peere8s,though  she  , 
cannot  a^  in  parliament,  has  the  privileges  , 
of  a  peer ;  she  cannot  be  arrested  for  debt 
or  trespass,  and  mnat  be  tried  by  her  peers. 

PBG'ABnS  (Lot),  in  Astronomy,  a  con-  I 
stellatlon  in  the  northern  hemisphere.    It  : 
derives  Its  name  from  PugcuuSt  the  winged 
horse,  which,  according  to  some,  sprang  , 
from  the  blood  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  after  > 
Perseus,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  had  cut  off  her  , 
head.    The  Greeks  probably  derived   the 
idea  of  a  winged  horse  from  the  Aaayrlans, 
amongst  whose  sculptures  the  figure  has  , 
been  found.  i 

PEINE  FORTE  ET  DURE  (violent  and  I 
severe  pain :  Fr.).   [See  Qitbstion.]  | 

PELA'GIANS,  a  Christian  sect  who  ai>-  ' 
peared  about  the  beginning  of   the  5th 
century.    Pelagius,  the  founder  of  It,  was 
bom  in  Wales,  and  his  real  name  waa  Mor-  ' 
gan.  which  In  the  Welsh  language  signifies  ; 
sso-Aom;  whence  the  Latin  name  Pelagius. 
Augustine  gives  him  the  character  of  a 
very  ptous  man,  and  a  person  of  superior 
birth.   Among  other  peculiarities,  the  Pe- 
lagiana  denied  original  sin,  maintaining 
that  Adam  would  have  died  whether  he 
had  sinned  or  not ;  that  we  derive  no  cor- 
ruption from  hla  guilt;   that  our  own  . 
powers  are  sufficient  for  our  justification ;  ■ 
that  by  free  will  we  fail  Into  sin,  and  by  , 
the  voluntary  exercise  of  the  same  will  we  • 
may  repent  and  reform,   the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not  being 
necessary  to  awaken  a  religious  feeling,  or 
to  assist  us  toward3  perfecUon.   Augustine  i 
strongly  opposed  the  teaching  of  Pelaslus, 
and  succeeded  in  having  It  rejected  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  church.    But  there 
afterwards  arose  another  sect,  the  8emi- 
Pelaglans,  which  spread  much  more  widely. 
This  waa  originated  by  Oaaslanus,  an  eastern 
monk,  who  taught  that  man  has  no  need 
of    Internal  prevcntlng-grace ;    that    the 
natural  powers  of  man  are  sufficient  to 
begin  the  renovation  of  his  soul,  and  that 
he  can  have  faith  and  a  purpose  of  living 
hollly,  although  he  requirea  divine  aaalat- 
ance  and  grace  to  enable  him  to  persevere. 
Controversies  concerning  the  nature  and 
mode  of  divine  grace  necessary  for  salva- 
tion then   commenced,  and  have  never 
ceased  to  agitate  the  church. 

PEL'ICAN  (pelekan:  &r.),  a  web-footed 
bird  larger  than  a  swan.  Inhabiting  marshy 
and  uncultivated  places,  particularly  ialands 
and  lakes  where  sedges  abound.  The  bill 
is  straight,  except  at  the  point,  and  It  has 
a  skin  reaching  down  the  neck,  which  forms 
a  pouch  capable  of  being  distended  so  as 
to  be  very  capacious.  There  are  Beveral 
species ;  the  common  pelican  is  an  Inhabit- 
ant of  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  and  African 
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family.  They  are  fioand  only  In  loatheni 
latitudes,  and  haT«  very  remarkable  pecn- 
liarltiea.  Tbey  have  very  short  legrs,  with 
four  toes,  three  of  which  are  webbed ;  the 
body  Is  elothed  with  short  feathers,  set  as 
ooffllMMtiy  as  the  scales  of  a  flah ;  the  wings 
are  small,  like  flns,  and  covered  with  short 
scale-like  feathers,  so  that  they  are  useless 
In  night.  Wtien  on  land,  penguins  stand 
erect,  but  some  species  when  morlng  use 
their  little  wings  as  front  legs,  crawling  on 
all  fours  so  rapidly  that  seen  from  a  distance 
they  may  be  mistaken  for  a  quadruped. 
They  are  tame,  and  may  be  driven  like  a 
flock  of  sheep ;  but  they  seldom  go  on  shore, 
except  in  the  breeding  season.  In  water 
they  swim  with  rapidity,  their  fln-Hke 
wings  greatly  assisting  them.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  their  extreme  fatness. 

PBNIN'SULA  (ZmL  ;  from  pene,  almost ; 
and  ifuntia,  an  island),  a  portion  of  land, 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  where  it 
Joins  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neck 
called  an  isthmug.  In  Burope  it  is  common 
to  designate  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the 
appellation  of  the  peniruula:  and  when  we 
speak  of  the  contest  maintained  by  the  Bri- 
tisb  and  native  troops  against  the  French, 
we  accordingly  term  It  the  penlneuiar  war. 

PBNITENTIART  (jxenhentiat  repent- 
ance :  Lot.),  a  prison  where  convicts  are 
subjected  to  instruction  and  discipline. 
Imprisonment  for  crime  may  be  either  for 
prevention  and  punishment  only,  or  for  the 
reformation  of  the  offender  also.  An 
attempt  to  reform  can  scarcely  have  place 
when  the  period  of  incarceration  is  short. 
It  is  tisual  not  to  commence  the  system  of 
reformation  until  the  criminal  has  suffered 
in  this  country  one,  and  in  other  countries 
two  years'  punishment.  Oreat  evils  have 
been  found  to  arts6  from  prisoners  feigning 
reformation,  where  no  reformation  has 
occurred,  and  the  authorities  in  such  cases 
allowing  themselves  too  easily  to  be  im- 
posed up(m ;  and  from  punishments  being 
relaxed  or  altogether  terminated,  with  too 
great  facility,  in  cases  of  pretended  reforma- 
tion. The  penitentiary  at  Millbank  is  fitted 

up  for  800  males  and 400  females. Okakd 

PSKiTKHTiAUT,  at  tiic  court  of  Rome,  an 
officer  appointed  to  absolve  in  cases  reserv- 
ed to  the  pope ;  also  to  grant  secret  bulls, 
fte.,  in  cases  of  conscience.  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  appoint  penitentiaries  in  their  dio- 
ceses, for  the  absolution  of  cases  otherwise 
reserved  to  themselves. 

PBNaTEMTS  (panUentet,  persons  repent- 
ing :  LtU.)t  an  appellation  given  to  certain 
fraternities  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
distinguished  by  their  different  habits; 
and  Of  which  there  are  a  great  variety  in 
Prance,  Bpain,  Italy,  &c. 

PBN'NON  (Fr.\  in  Heraldry,  a  small 
pointed  flag,  borne  In  former  times  by  a 
gentleman.  When  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  the  point  was  cut  off,  and 
the  square  flag  that  remained  obtained  the 
name  of  banner. 

PEN'MT  (pfennig :  OeT.\  an  ancient  sli- 
ver coin,  which  was  the  only  one  current 
among  our  Saxon  ancestors ;  but  now  a 
copper  coin,  twelve  of  which  are  equal  to  a 
■hilling.    In  Echelred's  reign  the  penny 


was  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce  troy : 
hence  the  denomination  peanyioeight.  Till 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  penny  was  struck 
with  a  cross  so  deeply  sunk  Into  It  that  it 
might,  if  required,  be  easily  broken,  and 
parted  into  halves  and  quarters ;  hence  the 
terms  half-pencet  and  farthings  (fourth- 
things)  or  miadrantea.  Bdward  I.  required 
that  the  sliver  penny  should  weigh  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  ounce.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth reduced  it  to  the  sixty-second  part. 
'  PBRTfTWEIGHT,  a  troy  weight,  con- 
taining 84  grains,  each  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  equiU  in  weight  to  a  grain  of  wheat 
gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and 
well  dried.  It  was  the  weight  of  a  s'lver 
penny  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

PEIVSIONER  (penaio,  a  payment :  Lat.\ 
one  who  receives  an  annuity  from  another ; 
whether  In  consideration  of  service  past  or 
present,  or  merely  as  an  act  of  kindness. 
In  the  university  of  Cambridge  the  ]7en- 
sUmera  form  the  great  body  of  the  students; 
they  pay  for  their  commons  and  chambers, 
and  usually  enjoy  no  pecuniary  advantages 

from  their  colleges. The  Band  ofOentl^ 

men  Peneionen,  the  former  designation  of 
the  Band  of  Oentlemen<tt-armt,  a  body  of 
forty  gentlemen  who  attend  the  sovereign 
at  levees,  drawing-rooms,  and  other  state 
occasions.  It  was  instituted  by  Henry  YII., 
and  their  duty  is  to  guard  the  royal  person 
to  and  from  the  chapel  royal,  &c. ;  for 
which  each  receives  a  pension  or  annual 
allowance  of  loot — PenHons  of  the  Inns  of 
Oourtt  annual  payments  made  by  each 
member  to  the  society. 

PBI^TACAP^ULAR  (pente,  five:  Or.: 
snd  eapetda,  a  small  box :  Lot,),  in  Botany, 
an  epithet  for  a  plant  having  five  capsules 
or  seed-vessels. 

PENTACHORD  (pente,  five ;  and  ehordt, 
a  string :  6r.),  a  musical  instrument  with 
five  strings. 

PBNTACRI'NUS  (pente,  five ;  and  Irinon, 
a  lily :  Or.),  a  genus  of  marine  animals, 
allied  to  the  star-flshes,  of  which  only  a 
single  living  species  is  known,  viz.  the  P. 
Oaput-Meduea,  of  which  a  few  specimens 
have  been  found  In  the  West  Indies.  On 
the  top  of  a  long  column  formed  of  a  num- 
ber of  calcareous  plates,  held  together  by 
animal  matter.  Is  a  disk  that  has  ten  arms, 
each  of  which  branches  into  three.  The 
mouth  is  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  disk. 
In  the  Has  formation  several  species  have 
been  found  fossil,  and  these  are  called 
Bncrlnites  or  stone  lilies.  The  skeleton  of 
one  of  these  contained  150,000  pieces. 

PBNTACO(X)OnS  (pente,  Ave ;  and  kok- 
ko8,  a  kernel :  Or.),  in  Botany,  an  epitbet 
Implyingthat  the  plant  baa  five  united  cells, 
with  one  seed  in  each. 

PEMTAGON  (pente,  tire;  and  (fBnia,  an 
angle:  Or.),  in  Geometry,  a  plane  figure 
having  Ave  sides  and  five  angles.  If  the 
Ave  sides  are  equal,  it  is  called  a  regular  pen- 
tagon. Its  area  is  equal  to  Ave  times  the 
sine  of  80O  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the 
same ;  and  the  square  of  the  side  of  a  regular 
pentagon  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  and  decagon 

Inscribed  in  the  same  circle. In  FortlB* 

cation,  a  fort  with  five  bastions. 
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PEN'TAORAPH  (peiite^  Ave;  aud  grapho, 
I  write:  6^.)   [See  Paxtaqraph.] 

PfiNTAQT'NIA  (pMte,  flve;  and  gtaO,  a 
I  female  :  Or.),  In  Botany,  an  order  of  plants 
:  In  tlie  Linnsan  system,  comprehending 
!  snch  as  have  flve  plstlU  in  an  hermaphro- 
dite flower. 

PENTAHE'DRON  (peWte,  flve ;  and  hedra, 
a  base :  Or.),  In  Geometry,  a  solid  having 
flve  equal  sides. 

PBNTAHBXAHE'DRAL  {penU,  flve ;  htx, 
six ;  and  hedra,  a  base :  Or.),  in  Crystallo- 
graphy, exhibiting  flve  ranges  of  faces  one 
above  another,  each  range  containing  six 
faces. 

PENTAlfETBR  0>entam«tro«,  consisting 
of  flve  measures :  Or.),  in  Latin  and  Greek 
Poetry,  a  verse  consisting  of  two  parts,  each 
composed  of  two  feet  and  a  long  syllable, 
which  must  either  be  a  single  word  or  a 
terminating  syllable.  The  feet  may  be 
either  dactyls  or  spondees.  A  pentameter 
verse  alternating  with  an  hexameter  con- 
stitutes what  Is  called  elegiae  verse,  a  verse 
in  which  Ovid  excelled. 

PENTAN'DRIA  (pente,  flve ;  and  amir,  a 
male :  Chr.),  in  Botany,  the  flfth  class  of  the 
Linniean  system,  containing  those  plants 
which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  flve 
stamens. 

PBNTAN'GULAR  (pente,  flve:  Or.;  and 
anguhu,  an  angle :  Lot.),  in  Geometry,  hav- 
iug  flve  corners  or  angles. 

PENTAPET'ALOUS  (penU,  flve ;  and  pe- 
taUm,  a  leaf :  Or.),  in  liotany,  an  epithet 
givett  to  flowers  that  consist  of  flve  petals 
orflower-lenves. 

PENTAPHTL'LOUS  {pente,  flve;  and 
phuUon,  a  leaf :  Or.),  In  Botany,  consisting 
of,  or  having  flve  leaves. 

PBNTAP'OLIS  (Or.,  from  pente.  flve; 
and  poliB,  a  city),  a  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  certain  countries  having 
flve  very  important  cities:  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  was  the  PeaUtpolie  Gyre- 
naiea,  or  that  of  Egypt,  the  cities  of  which 
were  Berenice,  Arslno^,  Ptolemals,  Cyrene, 
and  Apollonla. 

PBNTASTIOH  (peiOaetiehoe,  from  pente, 
flve;  and  sMeAos,  a  verse  ;  Or.),lu  Poetry, 
a  composition  consisting  of  flve  verses. 

PENTA8TYLB  (pente,  flve ;  and  etulot,  a 
column :  Or.),  in  Architecture,  a  building  in 
which  there  are  flve  columns  in  front. 

FBNTATEUOH  (penUOeuehot :  from 
pente,  flve;  and  ieuMoe,  a  book:  Or.),  an 
appellation  given  to  the  flrst  flve  books  of 
the  Old  Testament-'Genesls,  Bxodus,  Levi- 
ticus, Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy. 

PBNTATH'LUM  (jpentathUm,  from  pent/, 
flve ;  and  attUoe,a.  contest :  Or.), an  appella- 
tion given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  flve  prin- 
cipal bodily  exercises— running,  leaping, 
throwing  the  quoit  or  discus,  hurling  the 
Javelin,  and  wrestling.  Tbey  were  termed 
quintueetium  by  the  Romans. 

PBNTBOOBT  (penUkosU,  from  pentfkoe- 
tes,  the  flftietb :  Or.),  a  solemn  festival  of 
the  Jews,  instituted  in  memory  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law,  and  so  named  be- 
cause it  was  observed  on  the  /f/tieth  day 
after  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  It 
was  also  called  the  Feast  a/  Weeks.  It  is  re- 
tained m  the  Obrlatian  church,  under  the 


name  of  Whitsuntide,  on  aecoont  of  the 
miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  apostles,  which  happened  on  one  of  the 
annual  retnms  of  its  celebration. 

PENT'-ROOF,  a  roof  of  any  building  or 
shed,  formed  like  an  Inclined  plane,  the 
slope  1)eing  all  «n  one  side. 

PENTEL'ICAN  MAR'BLE,  a  stone  much 
employed  by  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors 
and  quarried  on  Mount  Penteles  near 
Athens.  It  was  of  flne  grain  and  occasion- 
ally marked  with  greenish  spots. 

PENULTIMA,  PBKULT'.or  Pmul'ti- 
MATK  8TLLABLK  (pentdtimus,  from  pene, 
almost ;  and  uttimtu,  the  hutt :  Lot),  In 
Grammar,  the  last  syllable  but  one  of  a 
word ;  and  hence  the  ant^itenultinuUe  syl- 
lable 1»  the  last  but  two,  or  that  imme- 
diately before  the  pennltlma. 

PENUM'BRA  (pene,  almost;  and  timbra, 
a  shadow:  Lot),  in  Astronomy,  a  partial 
shade  or  obscurity  in  an  eclipse ;  observed 
between  the  perfect  shadow,  where  the 
light  ia  entirely  intercepted,  and  the  full 
light.  It  arises  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
sun,  and  is  that  portion  of  space  behind 
the  object  causing  the  eclipse,  in  which  the 
illuminated  body  Is  enlightened  by  onl7  a 
part  of  the  disc  of  the  illuminating  body. 
The  nearer  to  the  umbra  the  darker  the 
penumbra;  and  hence  it  is  difficult.  In 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  to  determine  by  ob- 
servation the  exact  time  at  which  the 
eclipse  begins  and  ends.  Penumbras  must 
be  constant  attendants  of  all  eclipses, 
whether  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  planets 
primary  or  Fccondary. 

PBPERrNO,  the  name  given  in  Italy  to  a 
>'olcanic  tufa  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  and  employed  as  a  building  stone 
and  for  works  of  art. 

PB'PO  (pepon,  a  pumpkin :  Or.),  In  Botany, 
the  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  cucurbita- 
ceous  pUuits,  such  as  the  gourd  and  melon, 
in  which  under  the  adherent  calyx  there  is 
a  fleshy  rind,  and  the  placentas  are  parietal 
and  at  least  three  in  number. 

PBP'PBR  (piper :  LaL),  the  fruit  of  trop- 
ical phints  belonging  to  the  genus  Piper, 
nat.  ord.  Piperaeeea.  We  have  three  kinds 
of  pepper— the  white,  the  black,  and  the 
long.  Black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a  creeping 
shrub  (Piper  nigrum)  growing  in  Java, 
Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  other  Asiatic  coun- 
tries. The  berries  are  produced  in  clusters, 
and  change  as  they  ripen  from  green  to 
red,  and  afterwards  to  black.  White  pep- 
per differs  from  the  black  only  in  being 
stripped  of  Its  cortlde  or  covering.  To  of- 
feot  this,  the  black  berries  are  steeped  in 
salt  water,  and  after  they  have  been  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  several  days  the  chaff  is 
rubbed  off  with  the  handa  In  this  opera- 
tion the  pepper  loses  much  of  its  original 
hot  taste.  Long  pepper  consists  of  the 
half-ripe  flower-heads  of  Piper  lonaum.  Red 
pepper  Is  the  ground  fruit  of  various  apo- 
cles  of  SoUmum,  which  see. 

PEP'PBRMIMT,  in  Botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Mentha,  It  Is  highly  aromatic  and 
pungent.  Also,  an  esseutlal  oil  distilled 
from  the  plant. 

PBPPBRMINT-TREB,  the  EtietdvptUM 
piperita,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales. 
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Peu,  a  Latin  preposftion,  signifying  by  ; 
oaed  In  many  phrases,  as  per  force,  per  an- 

man,  per  cent.  Ac In  Chemistry,  it  is  a 

contraction  for  hyper,  and  is  employed  as  a 
prefix  to  denote  very  or  fully,  or  to  the  vt- 
nuMt  extent :  as  In  peroxide,  which  indicates 
a  substance  oxidised  In  the  highest  degree. 

PEaAlCBlTLATOR  (peranibulo,  I  walk 
through :  Lot),  an  instrument  for  measure 
Ing  distances,  otherwise  called  a  pedometer, 
which  see. 

PERBISITL'PHATB,  in  Chemistry,  a  sul- 
phate which  contains  two  proportions  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  Is  combined  with  an 
oxide  at  the  maximum  of  oxidation. 

PER  CENTUM,  or  PER  CENT,  (by  the 
hundred :  LaL),  the  rate  of  Interest,  or  so 
much  for  every  hundred ;  as  five  per  cent., 
that  is,  flye  pounds  for  every  hundred 
pounds,  Ave  dollars  for  every  hundred  dol- 
Uun,  Ac 

PERCEPTION  (pereeptio:  LaL),  in  liOglc, 
the  first  act  of  the  mind,  which  consists  in 
the  reception  of  ideas  concerning  external 
objects,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  first 
objects  which  strike  our  senses  give  us  our 
first  Ideas ;  and  our  wants  are  the  cause  of 
onr  attention  ;  the  repetition  of  these  ideas, 
and  the  development  of  new  wants,  give 
birth  to  our  senUroents  and  thoughts.  The 
eyes  convey  the  Ideas  of  colour,  the  ears 
those  of  sound,  the  nostrils  those  of  odour, 
and  the  palate  those  of  taste.  These  have 
no  connection  with  each  other— they  are 
separate  ideas  of  different  qualities  of  bo- 
dies; but  the  sense  of  touch  unites  the 
whole  in  one  object,  which  may  happen  to 
be  at  the  same  time  coloured,  sonorous, 
odorous,  and  savoury. 

PEROH  (perche:  Fr.;  from  perki:  Gr.\ 
In  Ichthyology,  a  freshwater  fish  of  the 
genus  Perea,  with  rough  scales  and  sharp 
incurvate  teeth  ;  Its  flesh  is  very  delicate. 
The  eea  perch  belongs  to  the  genus  Serra- 
niM.'  Both  these  genera  fall  into  the  large 

acanthopter}'gian  family  of    Perddtt. 

Pbbcm,  or  Pole,  a  measure  of  five  yards  and 
a  half,  or  sixteen  feet  and  a  half.  The  word 
rod  is  much  more  generally  used  than  either 
pols  or  p«reA,  though  they  all  signify  the 
same  thing.  The  Irish  perch  is  seven  yards, 
and  the  measures  founded  on  it  are  in  pro- 

bOltlOD. 

PERCHLCRIO  A'CID,  In  Chemistry, 
chlorine  converted  into  an  acid  by  corabl- 
nntlon  with  a  maximum  of  oxygen.  A  com- 
pound of  this  acid  with  a  base  Is  termed  a 
perehlorate. 

PEROUS'SION  (pereuaaio,trompereutio,  I 
strike :  LaL),  in  Mechanics,  the  effect  which 
a  body  produces  in  falling  or  striking  upon 
another ;  or  the  shock  of  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  is  in  motion.  If  both  bodies  are  in 
motion,  the  shock  is  termed  a  eoUieion. 

PEROUB'SION  LOCKS,  those  which,  in 
firearms,  have  superseded  the  flint  locks, 
which  succeeded  matchlocks,  and  remained 
In  use  for  so  considerable  a  period.  Per^ 
enssion  locks  ignite  the  charge  by  flrst  ex- 
ploding a  detonating  mixture  contained  in 
a  copper  cap  by  means  of  the  cock,  a  kind  of 
hammer.  These  caps  act  far  more  certainly 
Cfcan  theoliprim«tijr,whlchwas  so  liable  to 


derangement,  and  which  caused  firearms  so 
often  to  mieafire. 

PSR'DU  Oost :  Fr.),  In  Military  affairs,  a 
term  applied  to  any  soldier  who  is  in  a 
dangerous  post ;  whence  en/ante  perdue,  lu 
the  plural,  for  the  forlorn  hope  of  an  army. 

PBRB  LA  CHAISE,  the  name  of  the  cele- 
brated cemetery  at  Paris,  laid  nut  as  such  in 
1804.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Jesuits'  establishment  in  France,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Pdre  la  Chaise,  confessor 
of  Louis  XIY.   [See  OsmxtxbyI 

PEREK'NIAL  (perennie,  literally,  that 
which  lasts  through  the  whole  year :  LaL), 
In  Botany,  a  plant  which  lives  or  continues 
more  than  two  years,  whether  it  retains  its 
leaves  or  not. 

PER'FEOT  NVM'BBR  (perfeehu,  com< 
plete :  LaL),  in  Arithmetic,  one  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  its  aliquot  parts  or  divisors.  Thus 
e,  28,  fto.   [See  NnicBXB.] 

PERFOLIATE  (per,  through ;  and  folia-. 
tue,  leaved :  LaL),  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  the  base  of  which  entirely  surrounds 
the  stem  transversely,  so  that  the  stem 
seems  to  have  been  driven  through  the 
middle  of  the  leaf. 

PERGUN'NAH,  a  name  given  to  districts 
in  India. 

PE'RI.  In  Persian  Mythology,  the  perie 
are  the  descendants  of  fallen  spirits,  ex- 
cluded from  paradise  until  their  penance  is 
accomplished. 

PER'IANTH  ipert,  around ;  and  anthoe,  a 
flower :  €hr.),  in  Botany,  a  calyx  and  corolla, 
the  Mmlts  of  which  are  undefined,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each 
other :  as  in  the  Iris  and  lily.  The  perianth 
is  termed  also  perigoniuni. 

PERIB'OLOS  {Or.;  from peribaOo,  I  sur- 
round), in  Architecture,  an  enclosure  round 
a  temple,  surrounded  by  a  walL  The  great 
temple  of  Palmyra  is  encompassed  by  a 
wall,  with  two  rows  of  interior  columns, 
each  side  of  which  is  from  700  to  800  feet 
long. 

PERICAR'DIUM  (perikardUm,  from  peri, 
around  ;  and  kardia,  the  heart :  Or.)),  in 
Anatomy,  a  membrane  which  surrounds 
the  whole  substance  of  the  heart.  It  con- 
tains a  fiuid  which  prevents  the  surface  of 
the  heart  from  becoming  dry  by  its  con- 
tinual motion.  Inflammation  of  this  mem- 
brane is  termed  perieardUie, 

PER'ICARP  (perUiarpion,  from  peri, 
around ;  and  karpoe,  fruit :  Or.),  in  Botany, 
the  fruit  of  a  plant ;  usually  separable  into 
three  layers,  the  epicarp,  the  skin  of  a  peach 
for  example,  the  vMeocarp,  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  peach,  and  the  endoearp,  of  which  the 
stiMie  of  the  peach  is  an  example.  In  some 
fruits,  such  as  the  Albert,  these  three  parts 
are  blended  together. 

PERICRA'NIUM  {perUeranion,  from  peri^ 
around ;  and  kranion,  the  skull :  Gr.),  in 
Anatomy,  the  membrane  that  closely  in 
vests  the  skuU. 

PER'IGBB  (peri,  near;  and  gi,  the  earth , 
Or.),  an  Astronomical  term.  [See  Apogbb.^ 

PERIGTNOUS  (peri,  near ;  and  avmi,  the 
female :  Or^.  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for  i 
flower  in  which  the  stamens  originate  from 
the  sides  of  the  calyx. 

PERIHE'LION  {peri,  near;  and  kilioe, 
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the  mm :  0r.),  In  AatroDonif,  tbat  point  of 
a  planet's  orbit  in  which  it  Is  nearest  to  the 
BBu ;  opposed  to  apluHon. 
I  PBRIHBXAHB'DRAL  (pert,  aroand;  hex, 
six ;  and  hedra,  a  base :  Or.),  in  Orystallo- 
gnipby,  a  term  deslgnatinff  a  crystal,  whose 
primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  prism,  which 
in  the  seeondary  form  Is  converted  into  a 
prism  of  six  sides. 

PBRISfETBR  (perimetnm,  from  perime- 
try, I  measure  all  round :  Or.),  In  Geo- 
metry, the  line  which  bounds  a  flmire, 
whether  circular,  rectilinear,  or  mixed. 
In  circular  flgures  instead  of  ptfrimetsr  we 
generally  use  the  word  dretitn/erenoe  or  peri- 
phery. 

PERIOCTAHEa)RAL(]Mr<,  around ;  olM, 
eight ;  and  hedra,  a  base :  Or.),  in  Crystallo- 
arrapby,  a  term  designating  a  crystal  whose 
primitive  form  is  a  fonr-sided  prism,  which 
in  Its  secondary  form  is  converted  into  a 
prism  of  eight  sides. 

PB'RIOD  (periodoe,  literally  a  going 
round :  Or^,  in  Arithmetic,  three  places  or 
digits,  separated  from  the  rest  by  commas ; 
and,  in  extracting  roots,  two  places  or 
digits  for  the  square  root,  three  for  the 
cube  root,  ftc — In  Astronomy,  the  time 
which  is  taken  up  by  a  planet  In  mining 
its  revolution  round  the  sun ;  or  the  dura- 
tion of  its  course  till  it  returns  to  the  point 
of  its  orbit  where  it  was  supposed  to  begin 
its  motion. In  Chronology,  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  yeara,  as  the 

Julian  period. In  Grammar^  full  stop 

at  the  end  of  any  sentence. PsniOD  also 

means  an  indeflnlie  portion  of  any  con- 
tinued state,  existence,  or  series  of  events ; 
as,  the  first  period  of  life,  the  earliest  periods 

of  history,  fte. Pbriod  of  a  disease,  in 

Medicine,  the  time  between  the  access  of 
one  lit,  or  paroxysm,  and  that  of  the  next. 
Including  the  entire  exacerbation,  decline, 
intermission,  and  remission. In  Physio- 
logy, periods  designate  the  various  stages 
in  the  development  and  decay  of  the  animal 
organisation,  which  are  distinguished  by  a 
marked  character,  as  the  period  of  child- 
hood, of  puberty,  fte. 

PERICB'CI  (perioikoi,  from  perf,  around : 
and  oikeo,  I  inhabit:  Or.),  in  Geography, 
such  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  live  under 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  but  differ  in 
longitude  by  I8O0.  Their  seasons  are  at  the 
same  times;  but  when  it  is  noon  with  one, 
it  is  midnight  with  the  other. 

PBRIOSTBUM  {peri,  around ;  and  oeteon, 
a  bone :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  a  nervous  vas- 
enlar  membrane,  endued  with  acute  sensi- 
bility, immediately  surrounding  both  the 
internal  and  external  surfaces  of  the  bones ; 
it  is  hence  divided  into  the  extermU  and  in- 
ternal perioeteum  ;  and  where  it  externally 
suTonnds  the  bones  of  the  sknll,  it  is  usu- 
ally called  the  pericranium.  The  seeming 
sensibility  of  the  bones  Is  that  of  this 
membrane ;  and  its  use  appears  to  be  to 
distribute  Uie  vessels  on  Uieir  external  sur- 


PBBIPATBT^OS  (pertpaUttkei,  from  peri- 
pateo,  I  walk  about :  €hr.),  the  followers  of 
Aristotle, whose  doctrines  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Peripaiette  pkttcaophy. 
He  was  called  the  Peripatelie,  beeaose  he 


delivered  his  lectures  waJMnff  in  the  Ly- 
ceum at  Athens.  The  peripatetics  were  so 
shackled  by  respect  for  their  great  master, 
that  no  men  of  mach  note  have  aiipeared 
among  them. 

PBRIPH'ERTdier^fterefaffrom  peripJkero, 
I  carry  round :  Or:),  the  circumference  of  a 
eirrJe,  ellipsis,  or  other  regular  curvilinear 
figure. 

PBRIPH'RASIS,  or  PER1PHRASE  (perf- 
phraeis,  from  peri,  round  about;  and 
phroio,  I  speak :  Or.),  in  Rhetoric,  etrcmnla- 
eution,  or  the  use  of  more  words  than  are 
necessary  to  express  an  idea. 

PER'IPLUS  (periphme,  from  peHEplso,  I 
sail  round :  Or.),  the  title  of  some  fragments 
which  remain  of  the  accounts  of  ancient 
voyages. 

PBRIPNBU'MONT,  or  PNBUMCyNI  A(pe- 
ripneumonia,  from  peri,  aroimd ;  andpiiew- 
mOn.  the  lungs :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  attended  with  acute 
fever,  purulent  expectoration,  and  difflcult 
respiration. 

PERIPTEROnS  (peripteroe,  from  peri; 
around ;  and  pteron,  a  wing :  Or.),  in  Archi- 
tecture, an  epithet  for  a  place  surrounded 
by  a  wing,  aisle,  or  passage. 

PERIS'OII.  or  PBRIS'CIANS  (perlettoi, 
from  peri,  around ;  and  ekia,  shadow :  Or.), 
in  Ancient  Geography,  the  Inhabitants  of 
either  frigid  cone.  The  sun,  when  in  the 
summer  signs,  moves  only  round  about 
them,  without  setting ;  and  eonsequently 
their  shadows,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  turn 
to  every  point  of  the  compass. 
.  PER'ISPERM  (peri,  around ;  and  spsrmo, 
the  seed :  Or.),  in  Botany,  a  thick  farina- 
ceous, fleshy,  or  homy  part  of  the  seeds  of 
plants,  either  entirely  or  only  partially  sur^ 
rounding  the  embryo,  and  enclosed  within 
the  Investing  membrane;  the  albumen. 
Also,  the  (mCo. 

PBRISTAL'TIO  MOTION  (pertstaUOtoa, 
from  perieteUo,  I  compress :  Or.),  In  Medi- 
cine, a  spiral  or  vermicular  spontaneous 
motion  of  the  intestines,  performed,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  circular  and  longitudinal 
fibres  eomposlng  their  fleshy  coats.  By 
means  of  it  the  chyle  is  driven  into  the 
oriflces  of  the  lacteal  veins,  and  the  excre- 
ments are  extruded. 

PBR'ISTTLB  (perietutoe,  from  peri, 
around ;  and  ettUoa,  a  column :  Or.),  In  Ar- 
chitecture, a  court,  square, or  cloister,  with 
columns  on  three  sides.  The  term  is  evi- 
dently incorrect.  The  Bhodian  peristyle 
had  columns  on  the  four  sides ;  those  to- 
wards the  south  being  frequently  higher 
than  the  rest. 

PBRISTBTOLE  (perf, near;  and  SHetote, 
the  contraction  of  the  heart :  Or.),  In  Medi- 
cine, the  pause  or  interval  Iwtween  the  fcys- 
tole  or  contniction,  and  the  diastole  or  diiar 
tation  of  the  heart. 

PBRITONiB'UM  (perfftmaien,  from  peri^ 
around ;  and  tefno,  I  stretch :  Or.),  in  Ana- 
tomy, a  thin  smooth,  lubricous  membrane, 
investing  the  whole  internal  sur&ce  of  the 
al>domen,  and  containing,  more  or  leas  com- 
pletely, all  the  viscera  comprised  within  the 
latter.  Inflammation  of  this  membrane  hi 
termed  peritanitis. 

PBR'JURY  (jperiurium :  Led.),  tn  Law 
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(be  oriiiM  of  wilful  Mae  swearing.  In  any 
iodiclal  prooeeding.  The  eommon  law  takes 
Qo  notice  of  anjr  false  swearing,  except  such 
as  is  committed  in  some  oonrt  of  justice 
iMTing  power  to  administer  the  oatb,  or 
before  some  officer  or  magistrate  Invested 
with  similar  autborlty,  in  some  proceeding 
lelafitre  to  a  civil  suit  or  criminal  proseen- 
for  the  law  esteems  all  other  oaths 
r,  at  least,  and  boiee  will  not 
pfonlab  the  breach  of  them.  Voluntary 
oaths  are  now  prohihited,  a  certain  form  of 
dectaration  being  snbstltnted  for  them,  and 
s  false  declaration  is  a  misdemeanor.  The 
penalties  of  perjory  have  been  extended  to 
false  oaths  by  electors,  bankrupts,  Insolven  t 

debtors,  ftc,  by  nnmeroas  statutes. 8ul^ 

ormmtiim  ef  perjttnf  is  the  offence  of  indu> 
elng  a  person  to  commit  perjury.  At  the 
eommon  law,  perjury,  and  the  suhomsr 
tion  of  it,  are  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. The  Greeks  are  said  to  have 
imagined  that  no  person  could  swear  ftUseiy 
by  Styx,  without  some  remarkable  punish* 
ment ;  and  that  no  one  guilty  of  peijury 
ooQld  enter  the  cave  of  Palnmon  at  Oorinth 
without  being  made  a  memorable  example 
of  divine  justice ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
general  abhorrence  in  which  perjury  was 
held  by  tiiem,  and  the  credit  they  gave  to 
anch  aeeounts  of  divine  inflictions,  Derjury 
was  much  practised  by  them. 

PBRIflAIf ,  a  term  applied  by  geologists 
to  a  series  of  strata  in  the  earth's  crust  in- 
tervening between  the  carboniferous  and 
the  triaMric  systeraiL  and  forming  a  natural 
group  eharacteriaed  by  community  of  or- 
ganle  remains  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
They  form  the  uppermost  number  of  the 
great  FalSKnoic  series,  and  they  received 
their  designation  from  being  hugely  deve- 
loped In  the  government  of  Perm,  Russia^ 
In  Bngfaind  Permian  beds  are  found  in 
Cumberland,  some  of  the  Midland  counties, 
and  in  Somersetshire  uid  Gloucestershire. 

FBBIflT  (permettnp  to  allow :  jPVO,a  note 
given  by  the  officers  of  the  excise  allowing 
the  eoQveyanee  of  aplrita,  wine,  tea,  coffee, 
or  other  exelsable  articles,  from  one  place 
to  another. 

FBRORATION  (ptrvratlo:  Xot),  the 
concluding  part  of  an  oration,  in  which  the 
speaker  recapitulates  tlie  principal  points  of 
bis  discourse  or  argument,  and  urges  them 
with  greater  eamestiiesa  and  force,  with  a 
view  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  his  audi- 
ence. The  main  exoellence  of  a  peroration 
eonststa  la  vehemence  and  brevity. 

PBUOX'IDB,  in  Ohemistry,  a  substance 
containing  the  largest  quantity  of  oxygen, 
compatible  with  its  ainple  oxidation. 

PBRPBNDIcniiAB  (perpendieuiariB : 
Ikrt.),  hanging  or  extending  In  a  right  Hoe 
from  any  point  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth  or  of  gravity,  and  therefore  at  right 

angles  with  the  plane  of  the  horiaon. In 

Geometry,  a  line  making  two  equal  anglea, 
ealled  n^lU  angtea,  with  the  line  to  which 
It  is  perpendicular. — In  Gunnery,  a  small 
inatmroent  used  for  finding  the  centre  line 
of  a  piece  in  the  operation  of  pointing  it  at 
Miy  object. 

PBRPirUAL  M0TI05  {ptrpelmaUM: 
UU.y.  The  problem  of  a  perpetual  motion 


consists  in  the  invention  of  a  machine 
which  has  the  principle  of  its  motion  within 
Itself;  and  the  means  proposed  to  solve 
this  problem  have  been  as  various  as  the 
laws  of  mechanics,  and  of  matter,  arhinh 
show  its  solution  to  be  impoealble.  The 
greater  number  of  ingenious  men  have  at 
some  time  of  their  lives  made  the  experi- 
ment ;  but  it  Is  rather  a  reproach  than  a 
merit  to  have  tried  it.  In  the  attempt,  all 
natural  agents,  such  as  heat,  atmospheric 
changes,  assc,  must  be  excluded ;  the  Inertia 
of  matter,  its  attractive  forces,  and  combh 
natlona  of  the  mechanical  powers,  being 
alone  admissible.  The  resistance  of  the  air 
and  the  friction  of  the  parts  which  neces- 
sarily retard  a  machine,  and  finally  stop  it, 
render  perpetual  motion  an  iroposslbllity ; 
since  no  machine,  however  ingeniously  con- 
trived, can  possibly  give  out  a  motion 
which  it  does  not  receive,  or  which  Is  great- 
er In  total  amount  than  what  it  receives. 
Machinery  modifies  but  it  cannot  prodtice 
motion— that  being  the  office  of  a  prims 
mover. 

PERPETVaTY  (perpttuUaa:  LaL\  in  the 
doctrine  of  annuities,  a  sum  which  will  pur- 
chase an  annuity  for  ever.  It  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  annuity  and  the  num- 
ber of  years  in  which  the  simple  Interest 
will  be  equal  to  the  princlpaL  Thus,  at  6 
per  cent.,  the  interest  will  In  twenty  years 
amount  to  the  principal ;  and  at  this  rate, 
the  value  of  a  perpetuity  of  lOOL  is  equal 
to  lOOL  X  SO,  or  aOOOL 

PBRPH08THATB,  in  Ohemistry,  a  phos- 
phate In  which  the  phosphoric  acid  Is  com- 
bined with  an  oxide  at  the  highest  degree 
of  oxidation. 

PEBQl7ADRISULTHAT£,ln  Chemistry, 
a  sulphate  with  four  proportions  of  sul- 
phuric add  combined  with  a  peroxide. 

PBR'RT (ponr$t  from  poire, a  pear:  Fr.), 
the  fermented  juice  of  pears  prepared  In  the 
same  way  as  cider  from  apples. 

PERSECUmON  (fMrMcwtio,  from  perte- 
qvor,  I  pursue  hostllely ;  £at),  the  unjust 
infliction  upon  others  of  pain,  punishment, 
or  death ;  more  especially  when  it  Is  on  ac- 
count of  reUglous  creed  or  mode  of  wor- 
ship. The  history  of  the  world  is  full  of 
persecutions ;  snd  there  Is  scarcely  any  do- 
minant sect  or  party,  religious  or  political, 
which  has  not  at  times  dlsgraoed  humanity 
by  inflicting  unjust  punishment  or  penal- 
ties upon  their  fellow-men,  for  adhering  to 
principles  which  their  conscience  dictated 
and  their  judgment  approved. 

PBR'SIAN  WHEEL,  in  Mechanics,  a 
contrivance  for  raising  water  above  the 
level  of  a  stream.  It  consists  of  a  water- 
wheel,  to  the  rim  of  which  are  fixed  a 
number  of  strong  pins  supporting  buckets. 
As  tlie  wheel  revolves,  the  buckets,  which 
are  filled  below,  are  carried  up:  and  when 
tncy  reach  the  highest  point,  they  strike 
against  something  which  emptlM  them  into 
a  trough,  whence  the  water  Is  carried  by 
a  pipe  to  where  it  is  wanted.  It  is  evident 
that  this  contrivance  will  not  raise  the 
water  to  a  height  greater  than  the  diameter 
of  (he  wheel. 

PERSISTENT  {perai^,  I  persevere :  Lot,), 
in  Botany,  continuing  without  withering ; 
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M  a  vtnUtnd  ealgx,  which  huts  after  the 
qorolU  Is  withered. 

PBR'SON  (per$ona  :  Lot),  In  Oraramar,  a 
term  applied  to  snch  nouns  or  pmnonns  as, 
whether  expressed  or  aiiderstood,  are  the 
nominatives  in  all  inflections  of  a  verb.  /, 
thou  or  yoti,  and  he.  the,  or  it,  are  called  the 
first,  second,  and  third  penona.  Hence  we 
apply  the  word  penon  to  the  termination  or 
modified  form  of  the  rerb  used  in  oonnee> 
tlon  with  the  persona. 

PBR'SONAL  {pemmalia:  LaL),  In  Law, 
belonginir  to  the  person ;  any  moTeable 
thing,  whether  Uvin?  or  dead :  as  penonal 
efcattsls,  goods,  money,  or  moreables,  op- 
posed to  nal  property  or  estates ;  perMmci 
aeUon,  an  action  in  which  a  man  seeks  to 
reooTer  goods  of  whidi  he  has  been  d»> 
prtved,  or  in  which  he  dalms  aatisfaction 
In  damages  tor  any  injury  to  his  person  or 
IHToperty— the  specific  recorery  of  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  only  ex- 
cepted.  PbbboSal  lOKrriTT,  In  Meta- 
physics, sameness  of  being,  of  which  eon- 

scloosness  is  the  eridenee. rKasosrAii 

YSKB,  in  Grammar,  a  verb  that  has  in- 
flections or  endings  to  express  the  three 
persons  of  each  number. 

PERSONIFICATION  (penona,  a  person ; 
and  /ocio,  I  make :  LofJ,  the  girlng  to  an 
inanimate  object  the  sentiments  and  lan- 
gnage  of  a  rational  being ;  or  the  represen- 
tation of  an  inanimate  being  with  the  af- 
fections and  actions  of  a  person.  The  more 
the  imagination  prevails  among  a  people, 
the  more  common  are  personifications; 
and  as  reflection  acquires  the  ascendency, 
personifications  are  less  nsed. 

PERSPBOTITB  (perfpeeUf:  JV.;  from 
penpielop  I  look  at :  £at),  that  branch  of 
optics  which  toachea  the  art  of  represent- 
ing objects  on  a  plane  surface  as  they 
ivpear  under  the  peculiarities  Incident  to 
distance  and  height.  Consequently,  it  is 
a  science  of  the  first  Importance  to  the 
painter.  In  a  practical  sense,  MrspacttM 
Is  the  art  of  drawing,  according  to  the 
principlea  of  geometry,  the  true  represen- 
tations of  real  objects ;  and  is  divided  into 
iiiieal  pertpeeUve,  which  relates  to  the 
position,  form,  magnitude,  Acl,  of  the 
several  lines  or  contours  of  objects,  and 
atrial  penpeclive,  which  has  principally  a 
reference  to  the  eolourfng  and  shading  of 
distant  objects.  Suppose  we  view  a  point 
situated  bieyond  an  upright  transparent 
plane,  such  as  a  glass  window ;  the  siwt 
where  a  straight  line  from  the  eye  to  this 
point  will  go  through  the  window  is  the 
parqMcHM  repnaaUation  of  it ;  for  the  eye 
Tiews  all  objects  by  means  of  rays  of  light, 
which  proceed  to  it,  from  the  different 
points  of  the  object,  in  straight  lines.  Let 
OS  then  imagine  a  spectator  to  be  looking 
at  a  prospect  without  doors,  from  within, 
through  a  glass  window ;  he  will  perceive 
not  only  the  vast  extent  which  so  small  an 
aperture  will  admit  to  be  seen  by  his  eye, 
but  also  the  shape,  size,  and  situation  of 
every  object  upon  the  glass.  If  the  objects 
are  near  the  window,the  spaces  which  they 
cover  upon  the  glass  will  be  proportion- 
ally larger  than  when  they  are  at  a  greater 
fllotanee;  If  they  are  parikllel  to  the  irln- 


dow,  then  their  shapes  upon  the  glass  wlB 
be  parallel  also ;  but  If  they  are  oblique, 
then  th»lr  shapes  will  be  oblique,  and  so  on. 
And  he  will  always  pereelve,  that  as  he 
alters  the  situation  of  his  eye,  the  situation 
of  the  objects  upon  the  window  wUI  be 
altered  also  if  he  raises  his  eye,  the 
objects  will  seem  to  keep  pace  with  it, 
and  rise  higher  upon  the  window ;  and  the 
contrary.  If  he  lowers  It^  And  so,  in  every 
situation  of  the  eye,  the  objects  upon  the 
window  will  seem  to  rise  higher  or  lower; 
and  consequently  the  depth  of  the  whole 
prospect  will  be  proportionally  greater  or 
less,  as  the  eye  Is  elevated  or  depressed ; 
and  the  horizon  will,  in  every  situation  of 
the  eye,  be  upon  a  level  with  it ;  that  Is, 
the  imaginary  line  which  parts  the  earth 
and  sky  will  seem  to  be  raised  as  tar  above 
the  ground  upon  which  the  spectator  stands 
as  his  eye  is.  How  suppose  that  the  person 
at  the  window,  keeping  his  head  steady, 
draws  the  figure  of  an  object  seen  through 
it  upon  the  glass  with  a  pencil,  as  if  the 
point  of  the  pencil  touched  the  object ;  he 
would  then  have  a  true  representation  of 
the  object  In  perspective,  as  It  appears 
to  his  eye.  For  as  vision  Is  produced  by 
pencils  of  rays  coming  In  straight  lines  to 
the  eye  from  every  point  of  the  visible 
object.  It  Is  plain  that,  by  Joining  the 
points  in  the  trsnsparent  plane  through 
which  all  those  pencils  of  rays  respeo-  t 
tively  pass,  an  exact  representation  must 
be  formed  of  the  object,  as  It  appears  to 
the  eye  in  that  particular  position  and  at 
that  determined  dtstanoei  And  were  pic- 
tures of  things  to  be  always  flrst  drawn  on 
transparent  planes,  this  simple  operation, 
with  the  principle  on  which  it  Is  founded, 
would  comprise  Uie  whole  theory  and  prao- 
tlce  of  penpectlve.  Bat  what  Is  called  the 
Oft  €f  vertpeetive,  which  eomprlsea  certain 
rules  deduced  from  optics  and  geometry, 
constitutes  a  study  too  Intricate  fur  Its 
thorough  development  In  a  work  of  this 
kind,  and  forms  a  branch  of  knowledge 
which  can  be  attained  only  from  systemaUe 
works  on  the  snbjecu  Some  idea,  however, 
may  be  conveyed  of  the  meaning  of  the 
principal  terms  employed.— The  pane   of 

frlass  just  mentioned  would  constitute  what 
s  called  the  penpeetiee plane,  or  pUme  c/  the 
nieture.  Planes  jHUsiag  tkromgh  the  ege  can  i 
be  seen  on  the  perspective  plane  only  aa  a 
line ;  two  of  these  are  very  importaot— 
that  which  Is  horisontal,  and  that  which  la 
vertical— the  former  termed  the  hariaimUU 
ploae,  and  the  latter  the  varUeal  ptene.  The 
line  In  which  the  former  intersects  the  per- 
spective plane  is  called  the  harixonlal  lims; 
and  that  In  which  the  latter  Intersects  It, 
thesertfeoitiiM.  Theirrvwulpianelsapbwe 
on  vrtilch  the  spectator  stands,  and  la 
parallel  to  the  koritimtal  plame;  ita  Inter- 
section with  the  penpectlve  plane  Is  termed 
the  grmmd  Una.  AU  lines  parallel  to  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  pianea  ooAveme  to 
the  point  qf  si^U,  the  point  at  whia  the 
horizontal  and  verttcal  lines  intersect  each 
other  on  the  penpectlve  plane ;  and  that  ia 
their  vaniakimg  poinL  When  objects  are  to 
be  represented,  whose  surCscea  are  cbliqwm 
to  the  penpectlve  plane,  every  system  of 
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IMraOel  lines  iBSUlng  from  them  has  its  own 
TSDlBhing  point,  on  the  horizontal  line,  bnt 
at  some  distsace,  at  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  Tertleal  line.  The  vanishing  point  of 
any  oblique  system  of  parallel  lines  may  be 
easily  foond,  since  it  is  that  point  where  a 
line  from  the  eye  parallel  to  them  cuts  the 
horizontal  line.  And  the  position  of  this 
point  may  be  determined  by  drawing  a 
ground-plan  of  the  building,  Ac^  and  mark- 
ing, on  the  same  paper,  Acl,  the  positions 
of  the  eye,  of  the  ground  line,  and  of  the 
vertical  line;  then  noting  where  a  line 
from  the  eye,  parallel  to  that  snrfaoe  of  the 
building  whence  the  system  of  lines  are 
supposed  to  proeeed,  cuts  the  ground  line. 
This  will  give  the  distance  of  the  required 
vanishing  point  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
vertical  line.  Airial  perapeetive  teaches 
bow  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  light  which 
objects  reflect  In  proportion  to  their  dis- 
tance, and  of  the  gradation  of  their  tints  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  intervening 
air.  Only  the  nearest  objects  appear  in 
their  true  colours  and  full  light ;  in  the 
caseM)f  the  more  distant,  their  light  and 
colovr  become  blended  with  the  colours  of 
the  vapours  which  flU  the  air,  In  proportion 
to  their  distance,  until  at  last  the  objects 
become  lost,  in  an  indistinct  mass  of  a 
Muish  tinge,  in  the  horizon.  A  painter, 
therefore,  who  would  succeed  in  atrial  per- 
spective, ought  carefully  to  study  the  ef 


in  Horsemanship,  the  motion  of  a  horse 
when  he  raises  his  fore  quarters ;  keeping 
his  hind  feet  on  the  ground,  without  advan- 
cing. 

PETAL  (neUJon,  a  leaf:  Ot.\  in  Botany, 
a  leaf  of  a  Dnwer,  as  a  sepal  is  a  leaf  of  a 
calyx.  When  the  corolla  consists  only  of 
one  leaf,  that  is,  forms  a  tube  around  the 
stamens  and  pistils,  it  is  termed  monopcta- 
lous :  If  divided  into  separate  leaves  it  is 
said  to  consist  of  two,  three,  or  more  pe> 
tals. 

PET'ALIBH  (pefoKsmos,  from  petalon,  a 
leaf :  Or.),  in  Antiquity,  a  form  ox  proscrip- 
tion or  banishment  practised  at  Syracuse, 
by  writing  the  person's  name  on  a  leaf  ; 
whence  the  name.  It  differed  from  the 
Athenian  oatraeiam  merely  in  being  for 
five  years  Instead  of  ten,  and  the  name 
being  written  on  leaves  instead  of  shells 
or  tiles. 

PBT'ALITB  (petaJon,  a  leaf ;  and  lUkca, 
a  stone :  Or.),  a  Swedish  mineral  of  a  foliar 
ted  texture,  and  a  grey  or  reddish  colour. 
It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lithia. 

PBT'ALOID  (petaUmt  a  leaf ;  and  eidoB, 
form  :  Or.\  having  the  form  of  apetaL 

PBTARiy  (jy.),  in  Gunnery,  an  engine 
formerly  used  for  breaking  down  gates, 
barricades,  Ac.  It  resembled  a  high-crown- 
ed hat,  was  made  of  gun  metal,  and  being 
charged  with  gunpowder,  it  was  screwed 
by  the  leaf  to  a  thick  plank,  and  was  then 
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or  accidental  lights,  have  on  each  particu- 
lar colour;  and  in  order  to  give  any  tint  its 
proper  effect  in  proportion  to  its  distance, 
it  ought  to  be  known  what  the  appearance 
of  that  tint  would  be  were  it  close  to  the 
eye,  regard  being  had  to  that  degree  of 
light  which  is  chosen  as  the  principal  light 
of  the  picture ;  for  if  any  colour  Is  made 
too  bright  for  another,  or  for  the  general 
colouring  of  the  picture,  the  brightness  of 
that  colour,  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  will 
kiU  the  rest.  In  short,  the  harmony  of  a 
picture,  and  that  captivating  charm  which 
we  find  more  particularly  in  good  landscape ' 
painting,  depend  greatly  upon  a  correct  ap- 
plication of  aerial  perspective. 

PBBSPIOATION  (pergptro,  I  breathe 
through :  Jktt),  a  term  applied  to  the  eva- 
porable  exudations  from  the  skin.  Tbat 
part  which  disappears  without  being  no- 
ticed is  styled  insensible  perspiration ;  the 
sensible  perspiration  or  sweat  collects  in 
drops  on  the  skin,  and  is  commonly  mingled 
with  the  sebaceous  secretion  and  other 
matters  deposited  on  the  surface.  Perspi- 
ration is  chiefly  composed  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  average  amount  of  cutaneous  exhala- 
tion proceeding  from  an  aault  person  in 
twenty-four  hours  is  about  S^  lbs.  For  the 
dne  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  skin 
It  Is  necessary  tbat  it  abould  be  frequently 
washed. 

PB&TU'SED  (pertvstu,  perforated :  Lot), 
in  Botany,  full  of  hollow  dots  on  the  sur- 
face, as  apertusMl  leaf. 

PERU'YIAN  BARK.  [See  BASK,  PXBC- 
VIAV.l 

PBSA'DB  (psssr,  to  weigh  ;  IV.— because 
tae  throws  all  his  weight  on  bis  haunches). 


tended  to  be  blown  open.  It  is  found  tliat 
loose  bags  of  gunpowder  are  just  as  efleo- 
tlre. 

PET'ASTJS  (eetosos,  from  petannumi,  I 
spread  out :  fir.),  in  Antiquity,  a  covering 
for  the  head,  similar  to  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  used  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Mercury  is  represented  with  a  winged  peta- 

gus. In  Architecture,  the  cupola  of  a 

bouse,  in  the  form  of  a  petasus. 

PETE'CHIiB  (peUeehie :  Ttal.\  small  red 
spots,  caused  by  the  effusion  of  drops  of 
blood  immediately  under  the  cuticle.  They 
resemble  flea-bites,  and  indicate  an  Impure 
state  of  the  blood.  Also  the  purple  spots 
which  appear  on  the  skin  in  malignant 
fevers.    Hence  the  term  peteeMal  fever. 

PETER'S  PENCE,  an  impost,  called  also 
'the  fee  of  Rome,'  and  in  Saxon 'Rome- 
scot  ; '  at  first  a  voluntary  offering  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  but  afterwards  levied  from 
ever)'  house  or  family.  It  was  discontinued 
in  this  country  by  Edward  III.,  when  the 
popes  resided  at  Avignon ;  was  afterwards 
revived  ;  but  was  Anally  abolished  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

PETIOLE  (petioluB,  the  dim,  of  pes,  a 
foot :  Lot),  in  Botany,  the  leaf-ttalk,  or  the 
stem  which  supports  the  leaf.  Hence  the 
epithet  petiolate  for  a  leaf  growing  on  a 
petiole. 

PETITION  (pefttio ;  Lot),  a  formal  suppU- 
eation  or  request  made  by  an  inferior  to  a 
superior,  especially  to  one  having  some 
jurisdiction.  Also  a  paper  containing  a 
supplication  or  solicitation.  The  right  of 
the  Britich  subject  to  petition  parliament 
is  founded  on  the  bill  o/righta;  but  It  is  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  One  and  impri- 
sonment, without  the  consent  of  three  or 
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more  justlceB*  or  a  Bujorlty  of  the  grand 
jary  at  asalaes  or  aeaBtous,  to  solicit  or  pro- 
euro  the  stgnatnrea  of  more  than  twenty 
to  a  petition  for  alterations  in  church  or 
state,  or  for  more  than  ten  to  repair  with 
it  to  the  sovereign  or  parliament. 

PBTITIO  PBINOIP'II  (a  requesting  of 
the  principle :  Latd,  in  Logic*  the  taking  a 
thing  for  tme,  and  drawing  conclusions 
from  it  as  snoh ;  when  it  la  either  false,  or 
at  least  requirea  to  be  proved  before  any 
inferences  can  be  deduced  from  it.  In  com- 
mon parlanee,  this  is  eaUed  *  begging  the 
qoeiition.' 

PRTOKG',  the  Chinese  name  of  a  spedes 
of  copper,  of  a  white  eoloar.  It  diflcrs  from 
iMtefiiHr;  though  it  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  it ;  being  an  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel, 
while  the  latter  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc, 
and  nickel. 

PET'REL,  a  genus  of  blrdo,  the  ProetA- 
laaria  of  ornithologists,  including  the  bird 
(P.  ftlagica)  well  known  to  seamen  by  the 
name  of '  Mother  Carey's  chickens,'  whose 
appearance  is  dreaded  by  them  as  a  sure 
prognostic  of  a  storm.  They  breed  In  rocks 
adjoining  the  sea»  forming  their  nests  in 
cayities.  They  seem  to  repose  in  a  common 
breeie;  but  uinm  the  approai^  or  during 
the  eontinoaaco  of  a  gale,  they  surround  a 
ship,  and  catch  up  the  small  animals  which 
the  agitated  ocean  brings  near  the  surface, 
or  any  food  that  may  be  dropped  from  the 
vessel.  Whisking  like  an  arrow  through 
the  deep  valleys  of  the  abyss,  and  darting 
away  over  the  foaming  crest  of  some  moun- 
tain  wave,  they  attend  the  labouring  bark 
tn  all  her  perilous  course.  Whan  the  storm 
subsides,  they  retire  to  rest,  and  are  seen 
no  more.  Their  name  slgnifles  'little 
Peter,'  and  is  due  to  their  seeming  to  walk 
on  the  waves.  Another  species  is  the  Ful- 
mar Petrel  (P.  glaeialia\  which  breeds  at  the 
Hebrides.  This  bird  is  in  the  hahlt  of  fol- 
lowing whale  ships,  as  it  Is  extremely  fond 
of  the  tat  of  the  whale. 

PBTRIVAO^ION  (fM<r»,  a  stone;  and 
faeiOt  I  make :  Lai,),  a  term  applied  to  fossil 
organic  remains  [see  Fossils],  and  also  to 
articles  which  having  been  subjected  to 
water  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  have 
berorae  impregnated  or  coated  with  It. 

PBTROOJEUM  {petra  oieum,  oil  of  the 
rock :  LaL),  in  Mineralogy,  rock-oil,  a  com- 
bustible fluid  which  exudes  from  the  earth 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Large  quan- 
tities have  been  obtained  of  late  years  by 
sinking  wells  in  Canada  and  Pennsylvania. 
Petroleum  varies  greatly  in  colour  and 
consistence,  being  sometimes  thin  and  pale, 
at  others  thick  and  dark  coloured.  The 
substanees  which  mineralogists  have  distin- 
guished by  the  names  asphaltum,  malthak 
petroleum,  and  naphtha,  are  thought  by 
some  naturalists  to  be  mere  varieties  of  one 
spe<^.  They  may  be  thus  distinguished : 
•^AaphaUmm  forms  the  connection  with 
bituminous  ooal,  and  is  found  in  veins  and 
In  amall  masses,  and  also  sometimes  on  the 
surface  of  lakes.  MdUho  is  softer,  has  a 
degree  of  temiclty,and  a  strong  bituminous 
smell.  FsfroIsKm  is  semi-liquid,  semi-trans- 
parent, of  a  reddish-brown  colour  and  foetid 
edour.   Naphtha  is  of  a  lighter  colour,  more 


or  less  transparent,  perfectly  liquid,  light, 
odoriferous,  volatile,  and  inflammable. 

PBT'IIOLUTB,  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  now 
extensively  consumed  In  lamps,  obtained 
by  distilling  petroleum.  It  closely  re- 
sembles parafflne  oil,  obtained  by  the  dl»> 
tillatlon  of  coal,  but  unless  carefully  pre- 
pared it  is  apt  to  inflame  at  a  temperature 
too  low  for  safety. 

PBTBOL'OGT  (pttra,  a  rock :  loifot,  a  dis- 
course: 0r.),  that  branch  of  knowledge 
which  refers  to  the  mineral  composition  of 
rocks. 

PBTROMT'ZON  (petro,  a  rock ;  and  nuao, 
I  suck :  Or.),  in  Ichthyology,  a  genus  of  | 
flshes  whose  form  and  motion  resemble 
those  of  the  eel,  and  of  which  there  are 
several  species^  The  skeleton  is  rudi- 
mentary, the  spine  being  simply  cartila- 
ginous not  bony.  The  month  is  circular, 
and  the  fish  can  use  it  as  a  sucker  and 
anchor  itself  to  a  stone— whence  the  name. 
There  are  seven  gill  openings  at  each  side. 
The  Petromysow  nutrintis,  or  great  lamprey, 
is  usually  of  a  brown  olive  colonr  tinged 
with  yellowish  white.  It  frequently  grows 
to  the  length  of  three  feet ;  and  is  aa  in- 
habitant of  the-sea*  but  ascends  rivers  early 
in  the  spring  for  a  few  months.  It  Is  vivi- 
parous, and  supposed  to  subsist  almost  en- 
tirely on  worms  and  flshes.  The  petromyson 
is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  various  parts 
of  the  body  continue  to  move  long  sf  ter  it 
is  separated  from  the  head.  The  PetnimysoM 
fiuviatUia,  or  little  lamprey,  is  very  abon- 
dant  in  the  Thames. 

PBTRCVSA  088A  (rocky  bones :  Lot),  fn 
Anatomy,  the  inner  process  of  the  bones 
of  the  temples ;  so  named  on  account  of  its 
hardness  and  roughness. 

PBTROSI'LEX  (pstro,  a  rock ;  and  tilex, 
flint :  LaL),  in  Mineralogy,  a  genus  of  sili- 
ceous earths,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  silica,  with  a  portion  of  alumina  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  has  no  lustre,  and  melts 
before  the  blowpipe. 

PBTTT  (jMtit,  small :  JVJ,  a  word  of  very 

common  use,  particularly  in  Law. Pkttt 

Tbkasov,  the  crime  of  killing  a  person  to 
whom  duty  or  subjection  Is  due.  Thus  the 
crime  of  murder,  when  a  wife  kills  her  hus- 
band, or  a  servant  his  master,  has  tliia  ap- 
pellation.   Such  crimes  are  now  considered 

murder  only. Pettt  LABcnnr,  thesieal- 

fng  of  goods  i>f  the  value  of  twelve  pence, 
or  under  that  ampunU  The  distinction 
between  grand  and  petty  larceny  has  been 
abolished. Pxmr  OovvtABhrn,  sn  in- 
ferior civil  officer,  subordinate  to  the  high 

constabla Psttt  JUKT,a  jury  of  twelve 

freeholders  who  are  empanelled  to  try 
causes  In  a  court ;  so  called  in  distinction 
from  the  grand  jtiry,  which  tries  the  truth 
of  indictments.    rSeeJUKT.} 

PETUNSna.  or  PBTUNT8B,  a  kind  of  day 
used  by  the  Chinese  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  or  chinaware.  It  consista  of 
quartz  reduced  to  a  flue  powder. 

PBWTER  ipeautn :  Nor.  jFy.),afaeUtioQB 
metal,  consisting  of  tin  and  lead,  or  of  tin 
with  a  little  antimony  and  copper,  1b  pro- 
portions suited  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  Intended.  There  are  three  kinds  uf 
BngUsh  pewter:  plaU  pemUr,  the  fkneas 
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kind,  consisting  of  tin,  antimony,  bismuth, 
and  copper ;  tiiifte,  which  shoald  consiat  of 
tin  and  antimony,  imt  generally  containa  a 
considerable  quantity  of  lead;  and  ley  pewter, 
consisting  of  tin  and  lead.  Britannia  metal, 
of  which  teapots  are  made,  is  composed  of 
equal  parts  brass,  tin,  antimony,  and  bis- 
muth ;  queen' t  metal,  also  used  for  teapots, 
&c,  of  tin,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  lead. 
The  pewterer  fashions  almost  all  his  articles 
by  casting  them  in  moulds  of  brass  or 
bronze,  which  are  made  in  various  pieces 
nicely  fitted  and  locked  together.  But  a 
process  called  spinning  is  very  commonly 
employed  in  Birmingham ;  it  consists  in 
bringing  a  sheet  of  pewter  against  a  rapidly 
revolving  tool,  by  which,  with  a  little  dex- 
terity. It  is  gradually  brought  Into  the  re- 
quired form. 

PHJCNOG'AMOns,  a  botanical  term,  [See 
Fhakbrooaxous.] 

PHAGEDiB'NIO  {phagedainikoB,  from 
phagedaina,  a  cancer ;  phago,  I  eat :  Or.),  a 
medicine  or  application  that  eats  away 
proud  or  fungous  flesh.  Any  wound  or 
nicer  that  corrodes  or  eats  away  the  flesh  Is 

also  termed  phagedsenic PHAGBD.sjrio 

Water,  a  mixture  of  quick  lime  and  corro- 
aive  sublimate. 

PHALiB'NA  (phaJaina :  Or.),  In  Entomo- 
logy, Linnaus's  name  for  a  genus  of  moths ; 
but  80  many  new  forms  have  been  disco- 
vered since  his  time  that  a  tribe  containing 
many  genera  has  been  aubstltuted  for  the 
old  genus. 

PHAL'Al^OER,  the  name  of  some  kan- 
garoos forming  the  genus  Petaurue.  The 
akin  is  expanded  between  the  fore  and 
hind  legs,  and  this  enables  them  to  make 
long  leaps  from  tree  to  tree.  Hence  they 
have  been  called  flying  squirrels  in  New 
South  Wales. 

PHAL'ANX  (Gr.),  among  the  Greeks,  a 
equare,  or  oblong,  and  compact  body  of  sol- 
diers, having  their  shields  Joined,  and  pUes 
crossing  each  other.  At  flrst  the  phalanx 
consisted  of  4000  men,  but  it  was  afterwards 
doubled  and  even  quadrupled.  The  Macedo- 
nian phalanx  is  thus  described  by  Poiyblus. 
It  was  a  square  (or  rather  a  parallelogram) 
of  pikemen,  consisting  of  sixteen  in  flank 
and  five  hundred  in  front ;  the  soldiers 
stood  so  close  together  that  the  pikes  of  the 
fifth  rank  extended  three  feet  beyond  the 
front ;  the  rest,  whose  pikes  were  not  ser- 
viceable owing  to  their  distance  from  the 
front,  couched  them  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  that  stood  before  them,  and,  so  lock- 
ing them  together  In  file,  pressed  forward 
to  support  and  push  on  the  former  rank : 
by  which  means  the  assault  waa  rendered 

more  violent  and  Irresistible. The  word 

phalanx  is  likewise  used  for  any  combinsr 
tlon  of  people  distinguished  for  firmness  or 
aolldlty  of  union. 

PHAL'AROPUS,  a  genua  of  wading  birds, 
allied  to  the  snipes,  and  Inhabiting  the 
northern  latitudes  of  Europe  and  America. 
They  live  on  the  searcoasta,  fiy  well,  and 
Bwim  expertly,  resisting  the  heaviest  waves; 
but  they  never  dive.  Their  fieah  la  oily  and 
unpalatable. 

PHANEROGKAMOUS  (plumeroi,  eonspi- 
euoua ;  gainon,  marriage :  OrO,  a  term  ap- 


plied by  botanists  to  those  plants  which 
possess  flowers.  In  contradistinction  to 
cryptogamic  (kntptot,  concealed:  Or.) 
plants,  or  those  destitute  of  flowers,  such 
as  ferns,  mosses,  sea-weeds,  and  llchena. 
PhaBnogamott8(pfta<no,Iam  plainly  visible: 
Or.)  la  another  term  applied  to  flowering 
plants. 

PHAKTASMAGOOIIA  (phantagma,  a 
phantom  ;  and  agora,  an  assembly :  Or.),  an 
optical  exhibition  very  similar  to  the  magic 
lantern ;  but  the  Images  are  thrown  on  a 
transparent  screen.  They  are  magnifled 
and  diminished  at  pleasure,  and  are  made 
to  have  the  appearance  of  moving  by  caus- 
ing the  magic  lantern  to  approach  to  or 
recede  from  the  screen.  All  light  is  ex- 
eluded,  except  that  which  passes  through 
the  figures ;  the  rest  of  the  slides  being 
perfectly  opaque.  The  focus  of  the  lens  is 
adjusted  by  the  very  motion  of  the  lantern, 
so  as  to  continue  in  focus. 

PHARISEES  (pharat,  separated :  Heb.). 
a  sect  among  the  Jews,  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  traditions 
of  the  elders,  which  they  derived  from  the 
same  fountain  with  the  written  word  it- 
self ;  pretending  that  both  were  delivered 
to  Mosee  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  were  there 
fore  of  equal  authority.  From  theirrigoroua 
observance  of  these  traditions  they  ron 
sidered  themselves  more  holy  than  othei 
Jews,  and  therefore  separated  themselves 
from  them ;  on  which  account  they  ob 
talned  their  name.  The  Pharisees  num- 
bered in  their  ranks  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  statesmen  in  Judea;  and  as 
persons  of  all  conditions  were  admitted 
into  their  society,  they  gained  a  political 
Influence  which  often  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  under  the  Maccabees ; 
and  brought  Into  their  hands  whatever 
power  had  been  left  to  the  great  council 
by  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
They  believed  in  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  the  existence  of  angels ;  but, 
according  to  Josephus,  their  belief  ex- 
tended to  no  more  than  a  Pythagorean 
resurrection— that  is,  of  the  soul  only, 
which  they  supposed  to  enter  into  another 
lx)dy  and  be  bom  anew  with  it.  From  this 
resurrection  they  excluded  all  who  were 
notorloiialy  wicked,  being  of  opinion  that 
the  souls  of  such  persons  were  doomed  to 
a  state  of  everlasting  woe. 

PHARMAOEUmCS  (pharmaketOlkoB,  me- 
dical ;  from  pharmakon,  a  drug :  Or.),  Phar 
macu,  or  the  art  of  preparing  and   ad- 
ministering medicines. 

PHARMA'COLITB  {pharmakon,  a  medi 
cine ;  and  lithoe,  a  stone :  Or.),  in  Minera- 
logy, arseniate  of  lime,  which  is  either  milk- 
white,  or  Inclining  to  a  yellowish  white; 
and  occurs  In  small  renlforro,  botryoldal, 
and  globular  masses,  with  a  silky  lustre. 

PHARMACOL'OGT  iphaxmakim,  a  medi- 
cine; and  logoe,  a  discourse:  Or.),  the 
science  or  knowledge  of  drugs,  or  the  art 
of  preparing  medicines.  One  who  writes  on 
this  science  is  called  a  pharmacologM. ;  and 
he  who  sells  the  medicines  so  prepared,  a 
pharmaeopolitt,  or  apothecary. 

PHARMAOOPCB'IA  (pharmakopoiia,  from 
pharmakon,  a  medicine ;  and  poieo,  I  make: 
o  o 


pharmact] 
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0r.)i  a  /MsfMHMtofy,  or  book  of  directions 
for  the  composition  of  medicines,  approved 
by  medical  practitioners,  or  pnblishod  by 
authority. 

PHAItllAOT  (pfutrmakeUit  from  phar- 
makon,  a  medicine :  Or.),  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  signifies  the  art  of  preserv- 
ing, preparing,  compounding,  and  combin- 
ing whatever  substances  may  be  necessary 
for  mediciU  purposes.  And  as  these  may  be 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal,  to  under- 
stand the  theory  of  pharmacy  requires  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  botany,  zoology, 
and  mineralogy,  in  order  to  determine  the 
properties  of  the  materials  employed,  and 
the  laws  of  their  composition  and  decom- 
position. In  a  narrower  sense,  pharmaoif  is 
merely  the  art  of  compounding  and  mixing 
drugs  according  to  the  prescription  of  the 
physician. 

PHA'ROS,  a  lighthouse,  ur  lofty  building 
near  the  sea,  where  a  fire  or  light  is  kept 
bamiug  during  the  night,  to  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  vessels.  The  lighthouse  built 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  on  the  small  island  of 
Pharos,  opposite  to  Alexandria,  was  the 
most  celebrated  structure  of  the  kind  in 
ancient  times,  and  gave  its  name  to  all 
others.  It  is  said  that  it  was  BOO  feet  high, 
and  that  its  light  could  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  42  British  miles.  This  lighthouse 
was  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

PHARYNGOT'OMT  (phatunx,  the  wind- 
pipe; and  temnot  I  cut:  Or.),  in  Surgery, 
tho  operation  of  making  an  Incision  into 
the  pharynx,  to  remove  a  tumour  or  any- 
thing that  obstructs  the  passage. 

PHA'RTNX  (pkanmx:  G*rJ,  in  Anatomy, 
the  muscular  bag  at  the  back  part  of  the 
month.  It  is  shaped  like  a  funnel,  adheres 
to  the  fauces  behind  the  larynx,  and  ter> 
minates  in  the  ossophagus.  Its  use  Is  to  re- 
ceive the  masticated  food,  and  to  convey  it 
into  the  OBsophagus. 

PHASCOLARCTOS  (phaakOtoB,  a  wallet; 
and  arktoe,  a  bear :  €hr.),  or  Koala,  a  marsu- 
pial animal,  closely  allied  to  the  phaiangers. 
Its  dentKton  resembles  that  of  the  kan- 
garoo rats.  It  has  four  hands  with  naked 
palms,  and  crooked  pointed  natts :  but  no 
Uil. 

PR  ASCO'LOMTS  (pka8k0lo»,  a  wallet ;  and 
mna,  a  mouse :  G*r.),  a  marsupial  genns  in- 
cluding a  single  species,  the  wombat.which 
is  of  the  size  of  a  badger.  It  Is  a  vegetable 
IMder. 

PH  A'SBS  (vkosfs,  an  appearance :  Or.),  In 
Astronomy,  the  various  appearances  of  the 
moon  at  different  ages ;  being  first  a  ere»- 
eetU,  then  a  wmteirete,  (hen  ^ibbow,  and 
lastly  fitlL    She   returns   by    the   same 

gradations  to  the  state  of  a  new  moon. 

In  Natural  Philosophy,  the  state,  at  any 
particular  instant,  of  a  phenomenon  which 
undergoes  periodic  change ;  Increasing  to  a 
given  puini,  and  then  diminishing  regu- 
larly ;  thus,  the  phase  of  a  tide,  of  an  scNpse, 

PHASIA'NUS  (relating  to  pheasants: 
from  phaais,  a  pheasant :  LaL),  in  Ornitho- 
logy, a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  in- 
cluding the  different  species  of  pheasant. 

PUKAS'ANT  (Pkane,  a  river  in  AsU),  a 


beautiful  bird  of  the  genus  f%aaUmtu,  a 
great  favourite  with  both  the  sportsmas 
and  the  epicure.  The  true  pheasant  (PAosi- 
antu  Oolehicusit  which  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  into  Europe  from  the  banks  of  the 
Phasis,  a  river  of  Oolchis,  Is  distinguished 
by  having  a  long  tail,  the  feathers  of  which 
are  of  different  lengths  uid  overlay  each 
other.  In  their  wild  state  these  bhrds  foed, 
like  the  rest  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  upon 
vegetable  food.  The  female  constructs  her 
nest  of  leaves  in  some  retired  spot :  and  It 
any  of  her  eggs  are  taken  away,  she  eon- 
tlnues,  like  the  common  hen,  to  laj  an 
additional  number.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties, produeed  by  climate  and  domestication. 
The  golden  pheasant  (Phatianua  pi/Cbu),  a 
native  of  Clhina,ts  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  plumage ;  the  prevailing  eolonrs  are 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  It  Is  eharacterixed 
by  a  crest  upon  the  head,  which  can  be  raised 
at  pleasure.  The  iris,  bill,  and  legs  are 
yellow;  the  tail  long  and  richly  tinted, 
and  from  above  It  arise  a  number  of  long 
straight  feathers,  of  a  varied  hue  of  scarlet 
and  yellow.  Another  fine  species  found  in 
China  is  the  silver  pheasant  {JPhatiiainiM 
NyOhanertu) ;  it  is  of  a  silvery  White  co« 
lour,  with  very  delicate  black  lines  on  each 
feather,  and  black  under  the  belly.  But 
the  most  splendid  bird  of  this  genus  fs  the 
argus  pheasant  (,Phcuianu»  Argiu).  This 
species,  which  is  of  a  large  alke,  is  found  on 
the  mountains  in  Sumatra  and  some  other 
of  the  Indian  isles.  It  is  distinguished  bf 
its  long  tail,  large  wing-feathers,  and  a 
profusion  of  ocellate  spots,  which  give  this 
bird  an  extraordinary  and  most  bemntifnl 
appearance. 

PHBLLOPLAS^IOS  (pkOlos,  a  coTk  tree; 
and  pUuWoo9,  skilful  in  moulding  :  €hrOt  th6 
art  of  representing  works  of  architectare, 
on  a  reduced  scale.  In  cork.  It  affords  very 
fine  models,  which  are  cheaper  than  thoae 
In  wood,  stone,  gypsum,  Ac. 

PHENAKISTISOOPB  (pAaioMmot.  Illn- 
sion  ;  and  tkopw,  I  view  :  Or.),  a  philoso- 
phical toy,  which  exhibits  thepersistenesof 
impressions  on  the  retina.  It  ctmsists  of  a 
circular  disc,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  In 
diameter,  with  rectilinear  apertures  on  its 
margin.  In  the  direction  ol  its  radiL  A 
series  of  flgures->those  of  a  horse  and  his 
rider,  for  Instance,  leaping  over  a  gate—is 
drawn  on  the  clrcumferenee  of  a  ctrde 
parallel  to  the  rim  of  the  disc.  The  first  n»- 
presents  the  horse  standing  before  the  gate ; 
the  second,  just  leaving  the  ground ;  and  the 
others,  its  successive  positions— the  last 
being  that  he  assumes  when  he  has  reached 
the  ground,  having  completed  the  leap.  The 
observer  stands  in  front  of  a  looklng*gtas8, 
holding  the  disc  by  a  handle  in  hia  left 
hand,  whirling  It  rapidly  round  l^  a  simple 
means  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  los- 
ing at  the  images  in  the  glass  through  the 
apertures  in  the  margin.  The  horse  and 
his  rider  are  seen  only  when  the  apertures 
pass  his  eye ;  and  the  Impression  last  pro- 
duced on  the  retina  Is  not  obliterated  by 
that  which  precedes  m*  succeeds  It.  AU 
the  attitudes,  therefore,  of  the  horse  and 
his  rider,  are  thus  blended  Into  one  scMon 
—that  of  a  leap ;  and  the  Ttf ocltf  wUh 
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whieb  tUlt  la  •eeompflrtied  dep«nds  both  on 
the  veluclty  with  wnlrh  the  disc  reTolTCB, 
and  the  proportion  existing  between  the 
number  of  flgnros  painted  upon  it  and  the 
number  of  apertures. 

PHEN'GITB  (phengo$,  splendour :  Or.),  in 
KlneralofT,  a  beautiful  iipecles  of  alabaster. 

PHKKOM'BNOK  (vAafnom«tton,  from 
phaUumai,  I  appear :  Or.\  In  Physics,  what- 
erer  Is  presented  to  the  eye  by  observation 
or  expert  men  (.or  whatever  Is  discovered  to 
exist ;  aa,  the  phenomena  of  heavenly  bodies 
or  terrestrial  substances ;  the  phewmena  of 
beat,  colour,  vision,  Ac. 

PHB'OK  (pft«0«,  a  prickly  plant :  Or.\  In 
Heraldry,  the  barbed  bead  of  a  dart,  arrow, 
or  (ither  weapon. 

PHIOITIA  (0r.,fft>m  pheUtomait  I  spare). 
In  Antiquity,  the  principal  meals  of  the 
LaoedaBmonlans ;  they  were  taken  In  pnbllc, 
and  In  the  open  air,  and  were  remarkable 
for  their  fmgNlltr.  Those  who  attended 
them  made  euutribntlons  of  flour,  wine, 
cheese,  and  figs.  Rich  and  poor  assisted 
alike  at  them,  and  were  upon  the  same 
footing :  the  design  of  the  Institution  being, 
like  that  of  the  Ri)mau  Obarlstia,  to  roeunoUe 
differences,  and  to  cultivate  peace,  friend* 
ship,  and  a  good  understanding  among  all 
the  citizens,  of  every  rank  and  degree. 

PHIOA'LIAIf  MAR'BLBS,  part  of  the 
eollecclon,  In  the  British  Museum,  known 
HBtUeBtginmarbla.  They  were  discovered 
near  the  site  of  PMffaUa,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
and  consist  of  a  scries  of  sculptures  in  alto 
relievo.  They  origitmlly  formed  a  frlece 
round  the  Interior  celia  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  the  Deliverer,  and  represent  the 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapithn, 
as  also  that  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Amazons. 
From  their  similarity  to  the  decorations  of 
the  Parthenon,  they  arc  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  same  artists. 

rmLADRL'PflVBlpMUidelpho$:  Or.),  in 
notany,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  PhUa- 
delphaeea,  liictuding  the  deciduous  shrubs 
known  as  syrlngas. 

PHILANTHB0P7  (phiUmthropta :  Itom 
pkUeo,  I  love ;  and  awkrOpo§t  a  man ;  Or.), 
good  will  and  benevolence  towards  the 
whole  of  mankind.  It  differs  from  friend- 
aMp,  Inasmuch  as  It  has  no  limits  to  ita 
sphere  of  action.  Whereas  friendship  may 
be  confined  to  an  individual ;  but  a  true 

{thilamthropiet  so  loves  his  feliow-men,  that 
le  Is  continually  exerting  himself  for  their 
welfare. 

PHILIPPIC,  a  word  used  to  denote  any 
discourse  or  dechunatlon  full  of  aerlmoni- 
ous  Invective.  It  derives  Its  name  from  ora* 
tlons  made  by  Demosthenes  against  Philip 
of  Macedon,  In  which  the  orator  bitterly 
attacked  the  king  as  the  enemy  of  Greece. 

PHILLTB'EA  (phUlurea:  (3*r.),  In  Botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  OleaeetB,  includ- 
ing the  moek  prteet,  a  well-known  evergreen 
shrub. 

PHIIX)L'OOT  (pMMogiai  from  phOeo,  I 
love ;  and  togoi,  Unguage :  (7r.),  In  its  usual 
acceptation.  Is  that  branch  of  literature 
which  comprehends  a  knowledge  of  the 
etymology  or  origin  of  words,  anowhatever 
relatea  to  the  history.  aflSnUy.  and  present 
state  of  languages,   in  a  wider  sense,  P. 


signifles  an  aseemblage  of  aelenees,  eon 
slsiing  of  grammar,  rhetorie,  poetry,  nntl 
quliies,  history,  erftleism,  dkc.  usually  on 
aemtood  by  the  French  tern  beU$$  letteee. 

PHILOS'OPUBR'B  8T0NB,  the  obieet  ol 
alchemy,  a  long  songht^or  preparation,  bj 
which,  as  was  pretended,  the  baser  metah 
might  be  converted  Into  gold. 

PHILOS'OPHY  (pkUoeopMm:  from  ph4teo 
I  luvc ;  and  topkia,  wisdom :  0r.),  the  lor* 
and  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  wisdom.  In  i 
general  sense,  the  term  Ineindea  observa 
tlon  and  reflection  on  every  suMect ;  or  ai 
Investigation  of  the  causes  of  all  phenome 
nn,  both  of  mind  and  of  matter.  The  tern 
philoeqpher  originated  with  Pythagoras 
who  declined  the  title  of  ike  Wiee,  whlcl 
had  been  given  to  his  predecessors,  and  con 
tented  himself  with  the  name  of  a '  friend 
or  lover  of  wisdom.'  The  object  of  phlio 
sophy  Is  the  ascertainment  of  generalised 
troth.  Philosophy,  in  general,  was  so  Im 
perfeot  in  the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity 
and  even  In  Che  more  polished  times  o: 
Greece  and  Rome,  that  It  app<*ars,  whei 
looking  down  from  the  high  pinnacle  o: 
modem  improvements  and  of  bite  dlscove 
rles,  but  little  removed  from  solemn  trlfllnf 
and  puerile  affectation.  Tet  some  of  thi 
ancients,  it  must  be  oonfes#ed,  approacbec 
so  near  to  the  truth,  In  matters  of  higt 
Importance,  that  we  ars  led  to  wonder  ho« 
they  failed  of  making  ita  diseovery.  Ii 
ethics  and  in  politics  tnsy  have  left  behim: 
tlieni  some  excellent  works ;  but  the  solu 
tion  of  the  phentmiena  of  nature  was  re 
served  for  a  Bacon  and  a  Bewton.  Their  rvn 
sonlngs  were  hypotiietloal,  for  they  neve 
tliougbt  of  arguing  by  Induction— the  onl] 
chain  ty  which  truth  can  be  drawn  fron 
many  of  her  deep  recesses.  The  reader  wii 
flud,  under  their  proper  beads,  ttie  severs 
liarts  of  philosophy,  natural  and  exi)erl 
mental,  sept^nitely  noticed.  On  a  snbjec 
MO  vast  and  comprehensive,  it  would  be  vaii 
indeed  for  us  to  attempt  a  complete  trea 
ti4«,  or  to  endeavour  to  write  a  contlnuou 
hlntory ;  but  we  may,  not  Inappropriately 
Introduce  in  this  ntaoe  a  brief  sketch  of  th« 
leading  sj  stems  which  prevailed  at  dlfferen 
prrlods  of  antiquity,  and  eoneinde  by  a  fov 
ohiervations  on  the  progress  of  phliosoph; 
during  more  recent  Umeu.—'Piftkefforem 
phUo$opkyt  tlie  Bjrstem  taught  by  F'yths 
goras,  who  flourished  BOO  years  before  th( 
Christian  era.  His  followers  were  grea 
mathematicians,  and  sought  to  explain  th* 
system  of  the  universe  by  mathematics 
reasoning.  We  have  no  absolute  certatnt; 
of  the  real  doctrines  of  Pythagoraa.  He  I 
said  to  have  described  tlie  Deity  as  one  la 
corruptible,  invisible  being ;  and  to  hav* 
differed  from  some  of  the  ancients,  Bpicn 
rus,  f  orexample,  in  eoneelviug  a  conneetloi 
between  God  and  man— that  is,  in  teachini 
the  doctrine  of  a  superintending  provj 
dence.  He  asserted  the  immortality  of  th 
soul ;  but  In  the  peooliar  sense  which  ac 
pears  to  have  been  adopted  by  Ptoto,  and  li 
which  it  Is  used,  In  part,  at  tbis  day  by  thi 
Hindoos.  In  the  cosmogony  of  Pytbagti 
ras.  spirit,  however,  dlflbsed  throng  al 
animals,  was  part  of  the  Divinity  hlmsel 
separated  only  by  the  gross  fonns  eC  mm 


Cti*  fltt*ntific  awa 


Otd.  Bdl  God  wu  mlr  piirlir:  ukd  il 
mind  lesolM  troa  ibo  Unof  uWaiwI 
hlmmpanlanol  ipMl  w)!!**  witk  (M  H 

Ihsbell; Irliinise  II  cmumwd.  ini  II  hi 

bodlo,  till  U  lengtb  l(  llitd  >  riskieD 
llfd.  To  Ihll  tbKorj  *ns  added  adiiUH 
br  meuB  of  vbleh  xwDlnbEaeata.  ttnpi 

ot  m  ncerfr4iir«r  mint  ihim  IdIo  tha  Im 
eiiMciiailifdthsirblPiliiilwotliwKiii 
nxeln  Ehe  laali ;  Ui*  kibI  at  at  Meti 

PMed  t«>  lanrtDB ;  ud  tlut  of  ■  bvlu  < 
iew  folblH  nDdcTvo  a  muuH  pntfiortfa 
iMj  Billd.'-aBcli  Ti  Ibe  dourlns  ol  Ike  m 
t«iuE«Tclio<lB  or  IninnBlaTmilan  ot  KMit, 


CouDdflr  ot  monl  pblloHplir  In  Gmu^ 
when  b«pnofdvdmtii,fnDiivliMe  wrtb- 

•nvhen  boaued  of  Ikatr  lino«lgdi».& 
his  l(iimui«,  HKntuthu  bs  kna 
niilMiii  bat  Ihli,  Ibal  ka  ' 


Ki' ■leT'  c*  ttewiri*  m 


or  of  bLfl  1K^  BOgelL    'A  luipr 
[■iHr,'  Mid  PiAio,  ■  iB  a  nvu  irin 

Taut,aBdaBrefitobJeclof  bopA^wl 


fflti  o(  Ood ;  Uiu  (ha  loTB  ot  aqr  BcWdwor" 
-"-" --■ — OeloraofSodaaM 


vhlcb  procMi  bon  I 


iDd  tbat  Ban  oiHfat  aantlaaBllj  td 

aul  iM  to  aaAn*  KM  w^  all 
.  _a«lMlMian  to  tfca  wlO  tfOoa 

I  Uw  Ftuoale, !(  SanSiarMd  bra 

iiaUtMTlTliisiaaiibnnaU  ibaib. 

iKUof  pblloBvliTbrcoidiiid  nClant  i» 

BHttua^: — Tbt  J^lnmm  ■u»(iv^,  or 

kisT  laid  down,  ai  (be  liaila  o(  bla  do^ 
*,  tbat  MM  (irarHn*  itood  Eoulaa  Id 
■■rft'-ii  ptoAouUn  lut  aocm  iagft>d 
■otoM  abau.  On  tbe  oh  baad,  br 
BunlratlldB,  It  «•  kmRM  *B  B  ban- 
T,  It  waa  BdiqMd  ^Iba  bmrlaa^  tb* 
jorlijr  (M  UialTHindnaa;  and  haatt  n 

DM  HM  M  M  abaauiM  wna  te  deainau 
—  aulaaalraBdriixiiriaaalratlanUn  to 

ua  ■  trat  nmabw™  vuU,  bat  ot 

la  ptafloaopbriWbn  tumooma  down 
•.ara  MledTfonnd  In  tbanrlUnnot 
reclu,  JNoflanea  Idertla^  and  Guon 

CTitan,  (or  whldi  ha  la  hM  tn  kan 
I  StiaMt  wbolb  iBdaUad  BO  DeniaarUu, 
ilalad  i<  tbiM  vnU :  aaainWi;  ijliitML 

•IttrM.  tanadnMi  igjjrtiii^Mgri  , 
KOHJuntedantbeHMiodof  Bpfniraa  "*> 


lebiiUrr.otibaBiitf 
.inrd.  Aeoatdlnc  to  e 

gDiiiiiTatmliAnUa 
fecibatUhoIbadT^b] 


?u?'ii?b<jl»t 


nd  unpanna*)  bnt  Oan,  Hone*^  FIs- 
trOi,  and  aannl  at  tha  flubrn  «t  tba 
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earns  taught,  and  the  other  of  what  many 
of  his  followers,  and  still  more  of  those  who 
took  shelter  under  nis  name,  were  accus- 
tomed to  praetiae. ^To  the  foregoing  we 

oiust  add  the  Stoie  philosophy t  or  the  doc- 
trines of  Zeno,  whose  morality  was  of  a 
magnanimous  and  unyielding  kind,  formed 
to  resist  temptation  to  evil,  and  to  render 
men  callons  to  adversity.  Thus  the  Stoics 
maintained,  among  other  things,  that  a 
man  might  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  the 
severest  tortures ;— the  Cfynie  pMloaophyt 
the  followers  of  which  affected  a  great 
contempt  of  riches  and  of  all  sciences  ex- 
cept morality ;— and  the  Sceptical  phUo- 
BophVt  under  Pyrrho,  who  pretended  to 

doubt  everything. In  glancing  at  the 

history  of  philosophy,  the  student  has  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  observing  its  gradual 
development  as  a  science,  and  tracing  the 
progress  and  aberrations  of  the  human 
mind— in  themselves  subjects  most  im- 
portant and  instructive.  Departing  from, 
or  only  partially  retaining,  the  conflicting 
dogmas  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philo- 
sophers, we  find  the  scholastics  of  the 
middle  ages  engaged  In  a  struggle  for  the 
attainment  of  intellectual  excellence,  under 
the  influence  of  principles  derived  from  the 
Christian  fftith  and  doctrine ;  yet  the  pro- 
gress of  philosophic  truths  was  for  a  long 
time  feeble,  irregular,  and  vacillating.  Dur^ 
ing  the  15th  century  there  arose  a  freer 
and  more  independent  spirit  of  inquiry, 
penetrating  deeper  Into  ultimate  causes; 
till,  at  length,  the  cool  and  searching 
energy  of  Bacon  enabled  him  to  produce 
his  Notnan  Organon,  and  to  give  a  more 
substantial  basis  to  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
tellect, by  making  observation  and  experi- 
ence the  foundations  of  philosophy.  Some 
there  were,  however,  who  disputed  his 
laws,  and  hence  new  theories  occasionally 
obtained  a  temporary  distinction :  but  his 
doctrines,  lu  a  great  measure,  ultimately 
prevailed ;  and  at  no  distant  period,  the 
calm  reasoning  of  Locke  introduced  into 
the  study  of  the  human  mind  the  method 
of  Investigation  which  his  great  predeces- 
sor had  pointed  out. 

PHLEBOTOMY  (phia>oUmia:  from 
vA2«>8,  a  vein ;  and  temno,  I  cut :  Or.),  in  the 
Medical  art,  the  opening  of  a  vein  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  blood. 

PHLEOM  (phlegma,  literally  inflamma- 
tion ;  from  pJUego,  I  bum :  Or.\  bronchial 
mucus,  a  thick  tenacious  matter  secreted  in 
the  throat. 

PHLOGISTON  (pMego,  I  bum  ;  Gr.),  a 
word  formerly  used  to  denote  the  principle 
of  inflammability ;  or  pure  flre  flxed  in  com- 
bustible bodies,  in  distinction  from  flre  in 
action,  or  in  a  state  of  liberty.  But  the 
theory  having  proved  to  be  false,  the  term 
la  abandoned. 

PHOBNI'OIAN  LAN'GUAGB,  a  Semitic 
dialect  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  and  spoken  by 
the  people  inhabiting  the  seacoast  of  Syria, 
the  cities  of  Tyre,  Sldon,  &c.,  and  the  co- 
lonies they  founded,  Carthage,  &c.  The 
remains  of  this  language  are  very  scanty, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  inscriptions  on  coins, 
vessels, stones, pillars,  and  tablets;  espe- 
cially an  altar  of  the  fourth  century  lUk, 


recently  discovered  at  Marseilles,  and  a 
royal  sarcophagus,  which  has  still  more  re 
oently  come  to  light  at  Sidon.  There  are 
also  a  few  words  of  this  language  quoted 
by  old  writers,  such  as  the  names  of  i)ersons 
and  places. 

PHCB'NIX  (phoinfx,  literally  l>cIonging 
to  Phoenicia:  Or.\  in  Fabulous  History,  a 
wonderful  bird  which  the  ancients  de- 
scribe as  of  the  size  of  an  eagle ;  its  head 
finely  crested  with  a  beautiful  plumage.  Its 
neck  covered  with  feathers  of  a  gold  colour, 
its  tail  white,  and  its  body  purple.  By  some 
authors  he  was  said  to  come  from  Arabia 
to  Egypt  every  Ave  hundred  years  at  the 
death  of  his  parent,  bringing  the  body  with 
him,  embalmed  in  myrrh,  to  the  temple  of 
the  sun,  where  he  bunea  it.  According  to 
others,when  he  found  himself  near  his  end, 
he  prepared  a  nest  of  myrrh,  and  precious 
herbs,  in  which  he  burned  himself ;  but  he 
revived  from  his  ashes  in  the  freshness  of 
youth.  The  several  eras  when  the  phoenix 
has  been  seen  are  flxed  by  tradition.  The 
flrst  was  said  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of 
Sesostrls ;  the  second  in  that  of  Amasis;  and 
in  the  period  when  Ptolemy,  the  third  of  the 
Macedonian  race,  was  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  another  Phoenix  directed  Its  flight 
towards  Heliopolls.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  phoenix  is  a  symbol  of  a  period  of  500 
years,  of  which  the  conclusion  was  cele 
brated  by  a  solemn  sacriflcc,  in  which  the 

figure  of  a  bird  was  burnt. PHOCirix,  in 

Astronomy,  one  of  the  new  southern  con- 
stellations. 

PHONBTaO  WRITING  (phOnlHhos,  be- 
longing to  sound:  Or,),  that  In  which  sounds 
are  represented,  in  opposition  to  ideogra- 
phie,  in  which  objects  are  represented  ac- 
cording to  their  appearance,  and  abstract 
ideas  syml>olicalIy— as  in  the  figurative  part 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

PHON'IOS  Iphinl,  sound :  Qr.\  the.  doc- 
trine or  science  of  sounds ;  otherwise  called 
acoustics. 

PHONOL'OGT  (plOni,  a  sound ;  and  logos, 
a  discourse:  Or.),  that  branch  of  science 
concerned  with  the  elementary  sounds  ut- 
tered by  the  human  voice,  including  its 
various  degrees  of  intonation. 

PHOS'OENE  GAS  (phOs,  light;  and  gevtr 
nao,  I  produce :  Or.),  in  Chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide.which 
will  unite  under  the  influence  of  light,  but 
not  in  the  dark. 

PHOS'PHATB.    [SeePHOSPBOluoAoiD.] 

PHOSPHORES'CBNCB  (phSs,  light ;  and 
phero,  I  bear :  Or.),  the  emission  of  light 
by  substances  at  common  temperatures  or 
below  a  red  heat.  Phosphorescence  can  be 
artiflcially  produced  in  inorganic  matter 
which  contains  not  a  particle  of  phos- 
phorus. What  is  called  the  Bolognian  stone 
is  a  native  sulphate  of  barytes  which  has 
been  calcined,  and  afterwards  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays.  When  cold  it  will  shine  in 
the  dark.  In  the  vegetable  world,  it  is  well 
known  that  certain  fungi  exhibit  this 
phenomenon,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
living  flowers  ever  emit  luminosity  not* 
withstanding  the  statements  to  that  effect. 
Wood  in  a  state  of  decay  Is  frequently 
phosphorescent.  This  is  thought  to  be  a 
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vital  ptaenomenoD,  snd  dne  to  tbe  mjoelium 
Oqpawn)  of  a  fangoa.  Decaying  ftoh  it  In- 
nlnoaa  In  tbe  dark,  poeaf biy  from  tbe  aame 
eanae.  In  warm  latltndea  tbe  aea  at  nlgbt 
often  preaenta  a  brilliant  apectade  in  the 
nelgbbonrbood  of  a  yesael  in  motion,  from 
tbe  iMinmeTable  aparklinga  of  tbe  agluted 
water,  eaaaed,  it  la  generally  thongbt,  by 
tbe  pceaence  of  mlnnte  anlmala  of  low  or- 
gani2atlon,  many  ancb  being  Imown  to 
emit  Ugbt  wben  irritated.  Several  mol- 
iBsca  are  pboapboreacent  vndor  auch  cir- 
camatancea,  aa  well  aa  aome  amall  croatar 
eeana  UMomoatraea).  Some  medaaaa  give 
ont  Tlrid  Ivmlnoaity,  and  certain  Sertnla- 
rlan  loopbyteak  Amoogat  Inaecta  tbere  are 
tbe  weUknown  caeea  oi  tbe  Gix>w-wouf 
and  tbe  Vulm-wly.  Otber  Inaecta  alao  are 
Imown  to  give  out  Ugbt. 

PHOSPHOB'IO  A'CID,  in  Cbemiatry,  an 
add  formed  Iqr  a  aatarated  eombiuation  of 
pboapboma  and  oxygen.  Wben  pboapbo* 
ma  midergoea  eombnation  in  oxygen  gaa,  a 
great  quantity  of  wbite  fomea  are  produced 
and  depoaited  in  wblte  ilalEea,  and  to  tbia 
•ttbatanee  tbe  name  of  photphorie  add  ia 
given.  It  ia  ^leoeraUy  manufactured  from 
PoneBt  wbicb  oonaiat  of  pboapbate  of  lime; 
but  tbere  are  alao  otber  proceaaea  tor  ob- 
taining It.  Ita  componoit  paru  are  one 
atom  pboapboma,  and  Are  atoma  oxygen. 
It  nnitea  witb  alkalia,  earttaa,  and  nietalilc 
oxidea,  forming  with  tbem  aalta  denomina- 
ted pkoBphatM.  Pboapbate  of  lime  ia  a 
oonatitnent  of  bone,  to  wbicb  it  givea 
rigidity.  Tbe  value  of  guano  and  copro- 
litea  aa  manure  dependa  in  a  great  meaaure 
on  the  pboapbatee  tbey  contain.  Pkotpho- 
rouM  aetdt  whleb  oontaina  a  amaller  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  than  phoapboric,  conaiata  of 
one  atom  plMapboma,  and  tbree  atoma  oxy- 
gen. It  forma  compounda  witb  alkaiia, 
eartha,  and  metallic  oxidea,  wbicb  are 
known  under  tbe  name  of  phogphtUM. 

PHOBTHOaiTB,  iB  Mineralogy,  a  natire 
pboapbate  of  lime. 

FHOSTHO&US  (pUt,  Itgbt;  pkoreo,  I 
bring:  Or.),  in  Cbemiatry,  a  yeliowlab 
aeml-tranaparent  aubatance  of  tbe  oonaiafr* 
ence  of  wax,  but  brittle  In  f  roaty  weather. 
It  ia  obtained  by  calcining  bonea,  ao  aa 
to  deatroy  tbe  animal  matter ;  powdering, 
mixing  tbem  with  water,  and  then  add- 
ing balf  tbeir  weight  of  atrong  aulphurie 
acid.  Tbe  reanltlng  anperpboapbate  of 
lime,  which  remains  in  aolution,  ia  poured 
oft,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryneaa ;  tbe 
realdue  la  mixed  with  about  balf  ita  weight 
of  charcoal ;  and,  being  raleed  to  a  high 
temperature,  in  a  well-luted  retort,  the 
beak  of  which  ia  Immeraed  in  water,  tbe 
pboapboma  diatila  over,  uid  ia  oondenaed 
In  the  liquid.  It  la  purified  by  remeltlng 
under  water  and  atralnlng  through  chamoia 
leather.  Thla  aubatance  la  luminoua  in 
atmoapberic  air,  at  common  temperaturea, 
without  producing  any  perceptible  beat, 
but  emitting  tbe  odour  of  garlic.  It  ia  apar 
ngly  aolnble  In  the  fixed  and  volatile  oila, 
md  iB  ethw  and  alcohol,  but  ia  inaolnble 
In  water.  Ita  ape&grav.  la  177 ;  it  melta  at 
lfi0o,  tidKea  fire  in  pnreoxygoi  at  80o— but  la 
tbe  atmoepbere  at  148°— and  boila  at  66O0. 
Ita  alow  oomboatkm  in  comm<»  air  ia  pre* 


vented  by  oleflant  gaa*  tbe  vapoar  of  etiwr, 
or  oil  of  turpentine.  Placed  ob  blotting- 
paper  witb  aoot.  It  takea  flreaponCaBeoualy, 
tbe  oxygen  of  the  air  being  oondenaed  ^ 
tbe  aoot.  It  may  be  iallamed  under  water 
by  a  current  of  eblorine,  or,  if  tbe  water  la 
warm,  by  a  current  ol  oxygen.  Ita  aoltttion 
in  ether,  on  expoaore  to  the  air,  la  luminona, 
aa  alao  tbe  banda,  Ac,  if  rabbed  witb  it. 
When  aome  of  the  ethereal  aolution  ia 
dropped  om  a  piece  of  loaf  augar,  and  tbe 
latter  la  thrown  into  hot  watar,  tbe  ether 
and  phoaphmrua  will  aaeend  and  inflame  on 
tbe  aurface  of  the  liquid.  A  great  quantity 
of  pboapboma  ia  now  eonaumed  Is  tbe  1»- 
cifer  match  manufacture;  An  aUatnpie 
atate  of  phoapboma  eziata  It  ia  tlum 
amorpbona,  opaque,  and  reddlah ;  it  ia  non- 
lumlnooa  in  tbe  dark,  and  ia  not  Ignited  by 
friction  or  pereuaaltm  at  a  leaa  temperature 
than  about  4809  Fahr.  Combined  witb 
eblorata  of  potaab,  Ac,  It  la  highly  inflam- 
mable. If  uaed  in  tbe  manufacture  of  lueifer 
matctaea  [see  XucmBSj,  unlike  tbe  ordi- 
nary phoapboma,  it  ia  not  injuriona  to  tbe 
workmen;  matchea  made  witb  it  are  not 
polaottoua,  nor  do  they  emit  a  diaagxeeable 
amell ;  they  are  not  hygrometric,  nor  liable 
tobe  inflamed  by  aeeldent.  Tfaeamorpboua 
atata  ia  produced  by  keeping  ordinary 
phoaidioms  for  aome  time  at  a  temperature 
of  from  450°  to  400°.  A  higher  heat  would 
cauae  exploeion,  or  reductkm  to  ordinary 
pboapboma. 

PH08TH1TBBT,  in  Cliemiatry,  a  combi- 
nation of  phoapboma  with  a  metal,  or 
other  elementary  aubatance,  aa  phoaphuret 

of  Iron,  &C. PHOBPHumuTTicp  Htdbo- 

flXH,  a  compound  of  one  atom  pboapboma, 
and  tbree  atoma  hydrogen.  It  ia  obtained 
by  filling  a  retort  containing  a  amall  quan- 
tity of  pboapboma,  with  a  aolution  of  caua- 
tlc  potaab— no  vacant  apace  being  left  for 
atmoapherie  air,  wbicb  would  cauae  ex- 
ploaion ;  placing  the  retort  in  a  aolutitm  of 
common  aalt,  to  aecnre  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, and  prevent  danger  if  It  ebould  break; 
and  applying  heat.  Phoepburetted  hydro- 
gen ia  evolved,  and  apontaneoualy  Iriflamea 
on  iaauing  from  the  water  in  which  the  beak 
of  tbe  retort  baa  been  immeraed.  Aa  each 
bubble  of  the  gaa  takea  fire,  a  ring  of 
amoke  aaceuda  from  it,  revolving  rapidly 
on  axea  the  planea  of  which  are  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  ring.  Wben  the  gaa 
ia  tranamitted  into  oxygen,  the  eftfect  to 
very  brilliant*  but  tbe  experiment  ia  dan- 
gernna. 

PHOTOGBN  (pMi,  pJOUu,  IfiTbt;  pennao, 
I  produce :  Gr.),  one  of  tbe  liquid  hydro- 
carbona  uaed  in  lampa,  and  obtained  by  the 
dlatillation  of  bituminoua  abale,  lignite, 
kc 

PHOTOGRAPH'IC  BNGRATIKO.  Bxpe- 
rlmenta  on  this  subject  were  tried  In  18>7, 
and  others  at  vartoua  tlmea  aince  that 
period.  The  moat  effective  of  all  the  pro- 
ceaaea propoeed  ia  probably  that  of  Pox 
Talbot;  Steel,  copper,  or  sine  plataa,  aacta 
aa  are  uaed  by  engravera,  are  cleaned  ex- 
tremely well ;  then  covered  with  a  ge}»> 
tinoua  aubatance,  aenaitive  to  light ;  aii^ 
when  thla  ia  become  dry,  the  lace,  or  other 
object  which  la  to  be  ergntTed,  la  placed 
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t  Ions  the  Mntimental,  and  the  binder  por- 
tions the  animal  propenaitles ;  the  degree 
of  which  l0  dependent  on  the  projection 
or  hulk  of  the  parta.     It  was  long  ago 
ohsenred  bj  pbjBlologlsts,  that  the  charae- 
tera  of  animals  were  determined  bj  tbe 
formation  of  the  forehead,  and  that  their 
,  intelligence.  In  most  eases,  rose  or  fell  in 
I  proportion  to  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
■  the  skolL    Bat  it  was  resenred  to  Drs.  Gall 
and  Bparshelm  to  expand  this  germ   of 
doctrine  into  a  minute  system,  and  to  map 
ont  tbe  whole  crsninm  into  small  sections, 
each  being  the  dwelllng-pbice  of  a  eertain 
facnity,  propensity,  or  sentiment ;  all  these 
sections   amounting    to    thlrty*llre,    and 
having  certain  names  given  to  them  to 
mark  their  specific  qnalities,  their  nses 
and  abnses.    Were  phrenology  an  estab- 
lished science,  and  were  it  possible  to  draw 
unerring  deductions  from  the  data  which 
it  lays  down,  its  discovery  would  be  the 
greatest  step  ever  made  in  mental  philoso- 
phy, and  Its  application  the  most  beneficial 
means  ever  used  for  the  amelioration  of 
i  the  human  race.   By  revealing  individual 
I  character,  it  would  give  security  to  social 
Intercourse,    and    make    communication 
prompt  and  easy.   It  would  disclose  real 
merit  and  expose  nnworthlness.   The  truly 
wise  and  good  would  at  Ust  attain  tbelr 
proper  station  in  society,  while  the  ignorant 
and  vicious  would  be  known  and  shunned. 
But  neither  Is  phrenology  an  established 
science,  nor.  If  it  were,  can  it  ever  bo  ap- 
plied with  certainty  to  the  illustration  of 
individual  character.   Many  of  tbe  organs 
are  so  heterogeneous  in  their  nature,  that 
they  may  indicate  faculties  or  dispositions 
diametrically  opposite,  while   others   are 
furnished  with  compensating  organs  which 
balance  their  good   or   evil   tendencies, 
and  so  render  both  ineffective.   Thus  you 
may  have  the  organ  of  destrueHvenett  de- 
veloped largely,  and  yet  be  a  peaceable  and 
?ood  man.    How  is  this  accounted  for? 
our  organs  of  eavHoutnes*  and  benevolence 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  so  that  It  be- 
comes harmless.    It  is  tolerably  certain, 
that  the  dl?lsion  of  the  brain,  generally, 
into  tntelleettuU,  aeathnentalt  and  animal 
portions,  is  well  founded ;  perhaps  also  the 
existence  of  some  very  marked  organs— 
destructtveness,  for  example— can  scarcely 
be  denied ;  and,  were  it  divided  IntemiUIy 
into  thirty-five  cells,  phrenologists  might 
be  justified  in  marking  out  its  exterior 
divisions.    But  it  consists  of  one  mass; 
there  is  no  kind  of  inward  separation  or 
distinction  of  structure  corresponding  to 
the  outward  boundaries  of  the  uhrenoTogl- 
cal  organs ;  and  the  interior  hollows  of  the 
skull  do  not  always  correspond  with  tbe 
prominences  on  the  exterior.   The  science, 
however,  if  not  carried  too   far,  Is   not 
unreasonable,  since  we  generally  find  a 
peculiar  form  of  skull  to  accompany  pe- 
culiarities of  disposition ;  and  the  ancient 
sculptors,  though,  as  a  science,  phrenology 
was  unknown  to  them,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  regardless  of  its  principles. 

PHBTGAITBA  (phruganoih  a  dry  stick : 
<7r.— on  account  of  the  case,  formed  of  bits 
of  wood,  in  which  the  larva  encloses  Itself), 


a  genus  of  trlchopterooa  insects.  Qiet 
CADDioB  Worm.] 

PHTHraiS  «7r.,  from  phtMo,  I  decay), 
in  Medicine,  a  eonsnmptlon  occasioned  by 
nlcenited  lungs.   [See  Oohsuxptiov.] 

PHTLAOTBRTfpkntoictAieii,  an  amulet ; 
from  phuUueOt  J  defend :  Chr.\  among  the 
Ancients,  a  general  name  given  to  aQ  kinds 
of  spells,  charms,  or  amulets,  which  they 
wore  about  them,  to  preserve  them  from 
disease  or  danger.  It  is  more  particularly 
used  to  signify  a  slip  of  parchment,  on 
which  was  written  some  text  of  scripture, 
especially  of  the  Decalogue,  which  the  more 
devout  Jews  wore  on  the  forehead,  breast, 

or  neck,  as  a  badge  of  their  relii^on. 

Among  the  primitive  Christians,  Kphykio- 
tery  was  a  case  In  which  they  enclosed  the 
relics  of  the  dead. 

PHTLLOa)li;M  (pkuUon,  a  leaf;  eldoe, 
form :  €hr.),  a  flattened  and  dilated  leafstalk 
In  several  species  of  Australian  acacias 
the  true  pinnate  leaves  are  only  seen  when 
the  plants  are  young.  Afterwards  they 
cease  to  be  developed,  and  their  phyllo- 
dla  are  then  frequently  mistaken  for  true 
leaves. 

PHTS'ALITB  (phuealie,  a  bubble:  Gr.— 
sometimes  called  pyrophyedHU,  because  it 
Intumesces  with  heat),  a  mineral  of  a  green- 
ish-white colour,  a  sub-species  of  pritmaUe 
topaz. 

PHTSETER  (phuOOrt  ftom  phuaao,  I 
blow :  Gr.),  a  genus  of  Mammaha  of  the 
cetaceous  order.  The  Phyeeter  maeroce- 
phalus,  or  cachalot,  the  spermaceti  whale, 
grows  to  the  length  of  sixty  feet,  and  the 
head  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  bnlk 
of  the  animal.  Of  all  the  wbnlcs  it  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  be  taken,  and  it 
survives  for  several  days  the  deepest 
wounds  given  it  by  the  harpoon.  Its  skin, 
oil,  and  tendons  are  all  converted  by  the 
Greenlanders  to  some  valuable  purpose; 
spermaceti  is  found  in  its  head,  and  amber- 
gris in  its  intestines. 

PHTS'IOAL  (phueikoSf  belonging  to  na- 
ture :  Ot.\  an  epithet  denoting  that  which 
relates  to  nature  and  natural  productions^aa 
opposed  to  things  moral  or  imaginary,  we 
speak  otphyeieal  force  or  power,  with  refe- 
rence to  material  things ;  whereas  know- 
ledge, skill,  Ac.,  constitute  moral  force. 

A  phyeieal  body  or  substance  is  a  material 
body  or  substance,  in  distinction  from  a 

spirit  or  metaphysical  substance. Pht- 

siCAL  Eduoatigh,  a  course  of  training 
which  has  for  its  object  the  imparting  of 
health  and  vigour  to  the  bodily  organs  and 
powers. 

PHT8I0IAK  (same  deriv.\  one  whose 
profession  Is  to  prescribe  remedies  for  dis- 
eases, and  who  is  consequently  relied  on  aa 
being  skilled  in  the  art  of  healing.  Phy- 
sicians were  held  in  high  estimation  in 
Greece,  and  the  name  of  Hippocrates  is  va 
honour  to  the  profession.  Tbe  study  of 
physic,  indeed,  being  looked  upon  aa  a 
branch  of  philosophy,  it  was  sure  to  com- 
mand respect  in  a  land  where  phllosopbr 
was  In  such  high  repute.  It  was  not  exactly 
so  in  Rome.  As  long  ns  the  Romans  led  s 
hardy  and  laborious  life,  physicians  were 
dispensed  with,  and  oven  totally  unknown 
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amongst  them,  witbont  auy  bad  conse- 
qoenoe  ensuing.  But  the  laxurj  of  the 
table,  and  the  excesses  with  which  it  was 
attended*  introduced  diseases;  and  dis- 
eases introduced  phj'sic,  to  which  there  had 
been  before  so  much  repugnance.  In  the 
5S5th  year  of  Rome,  some  physicians  came 
from  Greeoe  to  tliat  city,  but  they  had  no 
fixed  establishment  there  till  a.vjo.  OOOl 
Physic  at  that  time  included  pharmacy  and 
surgery ;  for  physicians  not  only  compound- 
ed medicines,  but  performed  all  surgical 
operations  themselves,  though  they  had 
then  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  During  the  commonwealth  there 
were  no  physicians  or  surgeons  in  the 
army,  but  the  older  citizens,  who  had  al- 
most all  served  in  it,  administered  medi- 
cines, and  the  soldiers  dressed  each  other's 
wounds  with  some  well-known  remedies 
used  in  the  city.  The  emperors,  however, 
having  a  particular  regard  fur  their  own 
health,  took  physicians  with  them  upon 
every  expedition.  The  art  of  healing  was 
not  held  in  high  estimation  at  Rome,  and 
was  sometimes  professed  by  slaves.  Oesar 
granted  physicians,  as  a  singular  favour, 
the  freedom  of  the  city :  and  their  reputa- 
tion Increased  with  the  luxury  of  the 
people. 

PHrSTOO-THBOL'OQY,  theoloKy  or  di- 
vinity illustrated  or  enforced  by  pcyslcs  or 
natural  philosophy. 

PHTS'IOS  (pJuuikoa^  belonging  to  nature : 
Or.)t  or  Natural  Philosophy,  a  term 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
material  attraction  and  those  terrestrial 
phenomena  which  are  studied  in  the  se- 
jNirate  sciences  of  mechanics,  acoustics, 
optics,  thermotics,  electricity,  and  meteorcH 
loery,  but  not  chemistry  or  physiology. 

PHTSIOGNOM'ICS  (phusis,  constitution ; 
and  gnOmondkoSf  nt  to  give  Judgment :  GrX 
among  Physicians,  signs  in  the  countenance 
which  serve  to  indicate  the  state,  disposi- 
tion, dkc,  both  of  the  body  and  mind ;  and 
nence  the  art  of  reducing  these  signs  to 
practice  is  termed  phygiognomy. 

PUTSIOON'OMT  ^huais,  disposition; 
and  gtOmi,  a  means  of  knowing :  Or.),  the 
art  of  discovering  the  predominant  temper 
3r  other  cbaracteristiequalities  of  the  mind, 
oy  the  features  of  the  face  or  external 
signs  of  the  countenance. 

PHTSIOL'OOY  (phuaMoffia :  from  pfciMis, 
oature ;  and  logoa,  a  discourse :  Or.),  that 
oranch  of  science  which  treats  of  thepecu- 
Ilarfonctionsand  properties  of  living  bodies, 
that  is,  of  bodies  which  grow  and  reproduce 
their  kind— a  definition  which  includes  both 
vegetables  and  animals. .  It  Is  distinct  from 
physics  in  general.  Inasmuch  as  It  regards 
organized  bodies  alone;  and  from  meta- 
physics, inasmuch  as  it  does  not  treat  of 
mind.    It  is  divided  into  animal  pkyttology 
and  vegetable  phyaiology.   The  functions  of 
animal  life  are  not  only  more  complicated 
In  the  same  Individual  than  those  of  vege- 
tation, but  also  more  diversified  In  the 
different  classes  into  which  animals  are  di- 
vided ;  so  that  the  physiology  of  each  dass 
of  animals  has  its  peculiar  laws,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  regard  to  vegetables. 
PI'A  MATER  (the  sacred  mother:  LaL), 


in  Anatomy,  the  third  tunic  or  membrane 
of  the  brain,  which  not  only  extends  over 
its  whole  surface,  but  insinuates  Itself  into 
all  its  cavities.   [See  Matbb.] 

PIAN'OFORTK  {piano,  and  forte:  ItaL), 
a  well-known  musical  stringed  instrument, 
the  strings  of  which  are  extended  over 
bridges  rising  on  the  sounding-board,  and 
are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  small 
covered  hammers,  which  are  put  in  motion 
by  keys.  It  has  been  gradually  improved, 
till  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  Important 
Instruments  in  all  domestic  musical  enter- 
tainments. 

PIASSA'YA,  fibres  largely  imported  into 
this  country,  and  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brooms.  They  are  obtained 
from  the  stem  of  a  Braslltan  palm,  a  species 
of  Leopoldinia,  *  It  grows  in  moist  places, 
and  is  about  SO  or  80  feet  high,  with  the 
leaves  large,  pinnate,  shining,  and  very 
smooth  and  regular.  The  whole  stem  is 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  the  fibres 
hanging  down  like  coarse  hair,  and  growing 
from  the  bases  of  the  leaves  which  remain 
attached  to  the  stem.  Large  parties  of  men, 
women,  and  children  go  into  the  forests  to 
cut  this  fibre.  It  is  extensively  used  for 
cables  and  small  ropes  for  all  the  canoes 
and  larger  vessels  on  the  Amazon.'  (A.  R. 
Wallace.) 

PIAZ'ZA,  an  Italian  name  for  a  portico 
or  covered  walk.  The  word  literally  signi- 
fies a  broad  open  place  or  square ;  whence 
it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  walks  or  porti- 
coes which  surround  It. 

Pld'ARESQUB  {Fr.,  from  pieareeeo, 
roguish :  Span.),  a  term  applied  to  a  class 
of  novels  once  very  popular  in  Spain,  in 
which  the  adventures  of  rogues  and  thieves 
are  related.  The  amusing  story  of  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes  (first  printed  in  1^86)  is  the 
earliest  specimen  of  this  style,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  '  Don  Quixote,'  by  a  rank  picaro 
or  rogue,  who  Is  made  to  say  that  he  had 
written  his  own  history,  wherein  he  related 
truths  so  ingenious  and  entertaining  that 
no  fictions  could  come  up  to  them. 

VVCVDM,  in  Ornithology,  a  family  of 
birds  in  the  order  of  Scansores,  Including 
the  woodpeckers. 

PIOK'BT  or  PIO'QUBT  {Fr.),  in  Military 
affairs,  a  certain  number  of  men,  horse  or 
foot,  who  do  duty  as  an  outguard  to  prevent 

surprises. Piokbts,     in     Fortification, 

sharp  stakes,  sometimes  shod  with  iron, 
used  in  laying  out  ground,  ur  for  pinning 
the  fascines  of  a  battery.  In  the  artiUerr, 
pickete  five  or  six  feet  long  are  used  to  pin 
the  park  lines ;  in  the  camp,  pickete  about 
six  or  eight  Inches  long  are  used  to  fix  the 
tent  cords,  or  five  feet  long  in  the  cavalry 
camp  to  fasten  the  horses. 

PIO'ROLITB  (pikroe,  bitter;  and  lHhoe, a 
stone :  €tr,),  fibrous  serpentine,  a  green- 
coloured  mineral,  composed  chiefly  of  car> 
bonate  of  magnesia. 

PlCyROMBL  (pikroe,  bitter;  and  «n«UL 
honey :  Ord,  the  characteristic  principle  of 
bUe.  The  name  contains  allusion  to  its 
sharp,  bitter,  and  sweet  taste. 

PIOROTOX'INE  or  PIOROTOX'IA  (pi- 
kroe,  bitter :  and  toxikon.  poison :  Or.),  In 
Chemistry,  the  bitter  \ua  poisonous  priii* 
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elple  of  tbe  Ooeeuhu  Indieu$.  It  cnrstal- 
Uaes Insmall  white needlas or eotemnii 

PIOIS*  WALL,  an  aaclent  mil  lM«run  by 
tlie  emperor  Adrian,  a.i>.  U3,  on  the  northern 
ooandiiry  of  England,  from  Carlisle  to  New- 
castle, to  prevent  the  IncurBiona  of  the 
Plctfl  and  Scots.  It  was  first  made  only  of 
fcnrf,  strengthened  with  palisades,  till  the 
emperor  Severus,  ooning  in  person  Into 
Britain, cansed  It  to  be  built  with  stone; 
ind  Aetlns,  the  Roman  general,  rebuilt 
It  with  brick,  a.o.  480.  Some  remains 
of  this  wall  are  still  TlsiMe  in  parts  of 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland. 

PIOTUESa'QUB  (pUtanaqtu:  Fr^^A  term 
nsnally  applleif  to  such  beautiful  objects  as 
are  statable  for  the  artist.  In  tbe  theory 
of  the  fine  arts^  tbe  word  picturMffMs  Is 
wed  as  contradistinguished  from  poetic 
tMipkutie.  The  poedoal  ha»  reference  to 
the  fundamental  idea  to  be  represented— to 
the  painter's  conception  of  his  subject; 
whilst  the  pieturw^iis  relates  to  the  mode 
of  expressing  the  cunceptiod,  tbe  grouping, 
and  tbe  distribution  of  objects,  persons, 
and  lights.  The  poetical  part  of  a  picture, 
as  well  as  its  mechanical  execution,  may  be 
without  faalt,  and  yet  the  picture  be  a  total 
failure  as  regards  tbe  pictureaqoe. 

PI'OUL,  a  Chinese  and  Japanese  weight 
equivalent  to  about  133  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

PIBCB  (!¥.),  In  the  Military  art,  any  kind 
of  cannon  or  mortar.  Large  guns  are  called 
battertng-piecee,  smaller  guns  are  called 
field-pieces.   We  also  say  a  fowling-piece. 

In  Heraldry,  the  honourable  piecM  of 

the  shield  are  the  chief,  fesse,  bend,  pale, 
bar,  cross,  saltier,  chevron ;  and.  In  general, 
all  those  which  may  take  up  one>third  of  the 
Held. 

PIB'POVDRE  (pied  poudreux,  dnsty- 
fboted :  Old  IV.),  an  ancient  court  of  re- 
cord, incident  to  every  fair  or  market,  and 
of  which  the  steward  of  tbe  person  who  had 
the  toll  of  tbe  market  was  the  judge.  Ao> 
eording  to  tbe  derivation,  the  term  implies 
that  tlie  court  was  that  of  petty  dealers  or 
chapmen  who  assembled  on  those  ocoar 
slona  It  was  Instituted  to  administer  jus- 
tice for  all  commercial  injuries  committed 
in  that  very  fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any 
preceding  one;  so  that  it  was  necessary 
that  tbe  injury  should  be  done,  complained 
of,  heard,  and  determined  within  the  com- 
pass  of  one  and  the  same  day,  unless  the 
fdlr  continued  longer.  This  court  has  now 
falleti  into  disuse. 

PIER  {vierr»t  stone ;  FrX  a  ▼ery  strong 
stone  wall,  or  mass  uf  solid  stone-work,  run- 
ning into  the  water,  to  resist  the  force  of 
the  sea,  and  to  withstand  the  dashing  of 
waves.  The  term  is  also  applied  tothe con- 
structions used  to  support  the  arches  of  a 
bridge  or  the  quay  of  a  wharf,  and  to  that 
part  of  the  wall  of  a  house  wbich  is  between 
windows. 

PIB'RIAN,  an  epithet  given  to  tbe 
Muses,  from  Pieroet  a  mountain  of  Theeealy 
which  was  sacred  to  them ;  or  from  their 
victory  over  the  nine  daughters  of  Pieroe, 
the  Macedonian  king. 

PIBTA  (ItaU,  a  name  given  by  Italian 
painters  to  the  subject  of  the  dead  Christ 
with  wceirfng  women  or  attendant  sngels. 


PI'BTISTS  (pittisU:  Fr.;  from  pMoe, 
piety :  LaL\  a  sect  tOi  Protestanta  which 
sprang  up  in  Germany  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century.  Thty  professed  great 
strictness  and  parity  of  life ;  aflecting  to 
des^se  learning  and  ecclesiastical  polity, 
as  also  forms  and  ceremonies  in  religion, 
and  giving  themselves  up  to  mystic  theo- 
logy. 

PIBZOM'BTBR  (pieso,  I  sqneeie:  and 
«Mtnm,  a  measure :  <9r.),  an  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  compressibility  of  water, 
and  the  degree  of  such  compressibility 
under  any  given  weight. 

PIG'BONS  (#yj.  birds  of  the  order  OMtcm 
Udoi,  There  are  many  domesticated  varie- 
ties, pomlme,  akahere,  tumblere.  eroppere, 
runU,  Ac.,  names  which  are  indleative  of 
their  respective  peculiarities.  In  the  wild 
state  the  pigeon  tribe  live  on  high  trees, 
generally  in  Bocks.  Pigeons  feed  principally 
on  seed,  retaining  their  food  In  tLe  crop 
for  some  time.  The  greater  proportion  of 
the  species  build  on  elevated  situations: 
forming  a  loose  nest  of  small  twigs,  and 
wide  enough  te  contain  both  the  pwrent 
birds;  the  female  lays  two  eggs,  several 
times  a  year.  They  pair  for  life ;  assemble 
in  flocks;  and  have  no  song,  their  note 
being  a  simple  cooing.  Tbey  walk  well, 
and  fly  with  great  swiftness,  continuing 
on  the  wing  for  a  long  time^  Of  all  the 
varieties  of  the  pigeon,  tbe  most  remark- 
able for  its  attachment  to  Its  native  place 
is  the  earHer,  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  a  broad  circle  of  naked  white 
skin  round  the  eyes.  This  species  has  for 
ages  been  used  for  carrying  messages  of 
Importanos  where  expedition  and  secresy 
were  required.  When  a  letter  is  tied  undtT 
the  earrier'e  wing,  and  the  bird  is  set  at 
Uberty^from  some  Inconceivable  Instinct, 
it  directs  its  flight,  in  a  straight  line,  to  the 
very  spot  from  whence  it  has  been  taken. 
In  America  there  is  a  species  of  pigeon 
called  the  paeaenger  or  wild  pigetm^  which  is 
extremely  proliflc,  and  is  of  a  bluish  slate- 
colour  with  a  white  belly.  These  birds 
visit  the  different  states  In  vast  multitudes, 
but  sre  beyond  measure  abundant  in  the 
western  states ;  where,  acoorUlng  to  Wilson, 
the  ornithologist,  some  of  their  *  breeding- 
places,'  as  they  are  termed,  extend  over  a 
distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.  They 
are  taken  by  means  of  cli4>-neta,  managed 
by  a  person  c<Micealed  in  a  hut  composed 
of  brushwood,  who  in  this  w«y  will  aome- 
timee  take  from  ten  to  for^  or  flftydosena 
at  a  sweep.  Audubon,  in  speaking  of  these 
Immense  flocks  of  pigeons,  and  their  extnir 
ordinary  powers  of  flight,  remarkik  that 
they  have  been  killed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  New  Tork,  with  their  crops  still  fliiec] 
with  rice,  collected  by  them  In  the  flelda 
of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  the  nearest  point 
at  which  this  supply  could  possibly  bave 
been  obtained ;  and  as  it  Is  well  ascertained 
that,  owing  to  their  great  power  of  digee* 
Uon,  they  will  decompose  fbod  entiririy  in 
twelve  hours,  they  must  have  travelled 
between  800  and  400  miles  in  six  hours, 
making  their  speed  at  an  average  about 
one  mile  in  a  minute ;  and  this  would  enable 
one  of  these  birds.  If  so  inclined,  to  visit 
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Ibe  ■uropean  continent,  as  swallows  nn- 
doubtedly  are  a)>le  to  do,  in  a  eonple  of 
iajB.  Snob,  Indeed,  are  their  nnmbers, 
that  the  air  la  described  as  '  literally  fllled 
with  pigeons ;  the  light  of  the  noon-dar 
becoming  dim,  as  daring  an  ecllpae.*  Only 
four  species  of  pigeon  are  found  wild  in 
Europe ;  from  one  of  which  are  descended 
all  the  ▼arieties  which  are  domesticated. 
The  greatmrowned  pigeon,  or  gouKOt  bears 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  OeUUna  in 
size;  It  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  and 
▼arlous  isles  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
The  Nieobar  pigwn  is  distinguished  for  Its 
brilliant  plumage ;  it  runs  along  the  ground 
and  builds  its  nest  like  that  of  a  partridge ; 
It  inhabits  Sumatra,  Nlcobar,  and  other 
Islands  In  the  east.   \^e  Dovb.] 

PIG'2iENTS  dKipMntom,  paint:  LaL\ 
preparations  of  varioua  kinds,  used  in 
painting  and  dyeing,  to  impart  the  colours 
required.  They  are  obtained  from  animal, 
regetable,  and  mineral  substances. 

PIKE  (piie :  Anc),  the  name  of  a  malacop- 
terygions  flsh  of  the  family  of  the  B9oeid(r>^ 
distinguished  by  having  only  one  dorsal 
On,  a  king  slender  body  compressed  later- 
ally, and  the  lower  jaw  projecting  beyond 
the  upper.  The  com  mon  pike  (JEmos  IaicIms) 
abounds  in  most  of  the  lakes  of  Europe. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  voracity,  and  also  for 

its  longevity. Pikh,  in  Military  AfCaJrs, 

a  long  sloader  staff  with  a  kind  of  spear- 
head at  the  end.  Its  use  among  soldiers 
has  been  superseded  by  that  of  the  bayonet 

PILASTTBR  ipUattTo:  ItaL),  in  Archi- 
tecture, a  SQuare  column,  sometimes  in- 
sulated, but  more  frequently  placed  against 
a  wall,  and  projectteg  only  one  quarter  of 
itsdepith.  The  pilaster  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent orders  ;  it  borrows  the  name  of  each, 
and  has  the  same  proportions,  and  the  same 
capitals,  memliers,  and  omamentSk  as  the 
colonns  themselves. 

PIL'OHARD,  the  Cflupea  Piieardw,  a  flsh 
resembling  the  herring,  but  rounder  and 
thicker.  Pilchards  appear  on  the  Oomlsh 
coast  about  the  middle  of  July,  in  Immense 
numbers,  and  constitute  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce. 

PILE  (yti:  Sax.),  a  large  stake  or  beam, 
pointed  and  driven  into  the  earth,  as  at  the 
bottom  of  a  river,  or  in  a  naroonr,  for  the 
support  of  a  bridge  or  other  superstructure. 

PiLB  (JPr.\  in  Artillery,  a  heap  of  shot 

or  shells,  either  triangular  or  otherwise. 
Pii*B  (pilttm,  a  rammer :  LaL)»  in  Coin- 
age, a  kind  of  punch,  which.  In  the  old  way 
of  eoinlng  with  the  hammer,  contained  the 
arms,  or  other  figure  and  Inscription,  to  be 
struck  on  the  coin.  The  arms  side  of  a 
piece  of  money  Is  yet  sometimes  called  the 
pOs;  and  the  head  the  eroM,  because,  in 
onelent  coins,  a  cross  usually  took  the  placa 
of  the  head. — In  Heraldry,  one  of  the 
minor  ordinaries,  resembling  the  pile  first 

described; Pilb  (jHIhs,  hair :  LaU),  the 

fine  hairy  substance  on  the  surface  of  cloth, 

velvet,  ke. Pilb-dbtvbb.  or  Monkty,  a 

machine  fmr  driving  pointed  beams  of  wood 
Into  beds  of  rivers  or  soft  foundations,  on 

which  to  raise  bridges  and  buildings. 

n>  piU  arms,  in  MiUtary  tactics,  is  to  place 
three  muskeu,  with  or  without  fixed  bayo- 


nets, in  such  a  relative  pop ttlon  that  the 
butts  shall  remain  firm  upon  tiM  groandf 
and  the  ranules  be  close  together  In  an 
oblique  direction. 

PILES  (pOtdm,  litUe  balls :  Xot),  or  Um- 
MORBHOiDS,  In  Medicine,  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  hcemorrholdal  veins.  Two  forms 
are  commonly  recognised ;  the  external  or 
blind,  and  the  internal.  The  latter  is  the 
more  serious,  as  haemorrhsge  frequently 
takes  place  froai  the  diseased  veins.  Any- 
thing which  retards  the  portal  circulation 
favours  the  development  of  piles. 

PIL'EUS  (£al,from  pites,  hair— literally, 
made  of  hair  or  wool),  in  Antiquity,  a  hat 
or  cap  worn  by  the  Romans,  during  any 
indisposition  which  prevented  them  from 
appearing  safely  with  their  heads  uncover- 
ed, as  was  the  general  custom.  The  pUeua 
was  also  worn  by  such  as  had  lately  re- 
ceived their  freedom,  because,  on  having 
their  liberty  granted,  they  were  shaved ; 
the  pUeua,  therefore,  being  necessary  on 
this  account,  was  ajso  esteemed  a  badge  of 
liberty ;  hence jvtiso  donari  signifies  to  be 

made  free. PiiiBUs,  in  Botany,  the  cap 

of  a  mushroom  or  toadstool,  expanding 
horlsontally,  and  covering  the  fructifica- 
tion. 

PIL'GRIM  ((?«r.;  from  peregrinus,  a 
stranger :  ZoL),  one  that  travels  to  a  dis- 
tance from  his  own  country  to  visit  a  holy 
place  for  devotional  purposes.  In  the 
middle  ages,  kings,  princes,  bishops,  and 
others  made  pilffrimagea  to  visit  the  holy 
sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  This  was  permitted 
while  Palestine  was  held  by  the  Saracens ; 
but  when  the  Turks  obtained  possession  of 
that  country,  the  Christian  pilgrims  were 
visited  with  the  greatest  Indignities,  and 
their  repeated  complaints  occasioned  the 
excitement  which  led  to  the  erutadu.  In 
subsequent  times  pilgrimages  to  Rome, 
Ooropostella,  Loretto,  Tours,  and  other 
places  where  the  relics,  either  real  or  ficti- 
tious, of  martyrs  and  saints  attracted  the 
notice  of  devotees,  have  been  common. 
To  this  day  pilgrims  who  travel  to  Rome 
are  provided  for  in  establishments  founded 
especially  for  their  reception  and  entertain- 
ment. The  Mahomraedans  make  an  annual 
pilgrrlmage  to  Mecca,  the  place  of  their  pro- 
phet's tomb.  The  Hindoos  also  have  their 
holy  places,  which  are  visited  by  pilgrims. 

PIL'L  AR  (ptior :  Span,),  a  kind  of  oolumrit 
either  too  massive  or  too  slender  for  regular 
architecture ;  the  parts  and  proportions  of 
which,  not  being  restricted  to  any  rules,  are 
arbitrary.  The  following  are  the  heights 
and  the  dates  of  erection  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  those  erected  as  monu- 
ments :— 


Height 

•Date. 

Column. 

Place. 

of 

Capital. 

lis 

Trajan's 

Rome 

115  f( 

162 

Anton  ine's 

Rome 

133 

1672 

The  Monument 

London 

172 

1806 

Napoleon's 

Paris 

US 

1832 

Duke  of  Tork*B 

London 

109 

18 

Nelson's 

London 

102 

hnj  tta&ct  eolnmn  is  sometime*,  tboos^ 
Iniproperlx*  termed  a  piUar. 

PILXORT  {pUori,  from  vWer,  %  pflbir : 
J'V.),  an  Instmment  of  ptmlaoment,  eoiuist- 
iTkfs  of  ft  fnne  of  wood  ereeted  on  poete, 
made  to  eonilne  the  bead  and  handa  of  a 
eriminal,  in  order  to  expose  talm  to  rlcw, 
and  to  render  him  pabliely  Infsmons.  Ac- 
eordfng  to  Sir  Henry  Bpelman,  it  was  at 
first  specially  intend«>d  for  the  panldimeDt 
of  bakers  wbo  sbonid  be  fonnd  faulty  In 
tlie  weight  or  fineness  of  their  bread.  In 
1816,  this  mode  of  punishment  was  re- 
stricted to  eases  of  perjury,  and  it  has 
sfncebeenabolishedaltogether.  The  French 
pnnltbment  of  a  similar  deecription  is 
termed  earean,  from  the  iron  collar  by 
which  the  neck  of  the  eriminal  is  attached 
to  the  post. 

PIOXMSB  (pilonu,  from  pOua,  hair :  Lot), 
In  Botany,  hairy ;  a  pOoae  Uaf  is  one  eoTered 
with  long  distinct  bairs.  A  pito«erMep£ac2e 
has  hairs  between  the  floreta. 

Plixyr  (plIoCs :  jy.).  one  who  has  the  care 
of  a  ship  and  superintends  the  narigation, 
either  along  the  seaooast  or  upon  the  main 
ocean.  In  a  stricter  sense,  a  pilot  is  one 
whose  profession  it  is  to  direct  a  ship's 
course,  when  near  the  coast.  Into  and  out  of 
the  harbours,  bays,  roads,  riyers,  Ac,  within 
bis  peculiar  district.  The  captain  neglects 
or  opposes  the  directions  of  the  pilot  at  bia 
own  risk. 

PI'LOTAQB,  the  eompenaation  made  or 
allowed  to  a  pilots 

PIliOT-FISH,  the  NmuraU$  Ihuior,  a  Ve- 
diterranean  0sh,  belonging  to  the  Heom- 
beridm,  about  a  foot  long.  It  Is  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  the  body  is  mariced  by  six  dark 
cross  banda.  It  deriyes  Its  name  from 
sailors,  who  suppose  that  It  acts  as  a  guide 
to  staarkSL  One  or  two  of  them  will  accom- 
pany Tessels  for  many  days.  The  ancients 
regarded  it  as  sacred,  betlering  that  it  in- 
dicated the  true  direction  to  royagers 
doubtful  of  their  course. 

PI'LUM  CLaL\  a  missile  weapon  used  by 
the  Boman  infantry  when  charging  the 
•nemy.  It  was  thick  and  strong ;  its  shaft, 
often  made  of  cornel,  was  four  and  a  half 
feet  long,  and  the  barbed  iron,  which  ex- 
tended half-way  down  the  shaft,  was  of  the 
same  length.  It  was  t^Md  either  to  throw 
or  thrust  with. 

PnCELlTB  (ptmeU,  fitness ;  Or.),  In 
Iflneralogy,  an  earthy  substance  of  an  ap- 
ple-green colour,  unctuous,  soft,  and  not 
fusible  by  the  blowpipe.  It  Is  a  rariety  of 
$UattU,  and  Is  a  sllico-alnmlnous  mineral, 
containing  oxide  of  nickel. 

PDfEHTA  or  PDCEKTO,  Jtamaiea  pep- 
per, popularly  called  all-iipiee.  The  tree 
producing  It  {.MprtuM  PimeiUo)  grows 
spontaneously  In  Jamaica  in  great  abui^ 
dance ;  Its  flower  consists  of  five  petals,  and 
Its  fruit  Is  a  roundish  berry,  conuining  a 
pulpy  matter  about  the  seeds.  Tbe  fruit  is 
gathered  wlien  green,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  many  days  on  cloths;  being  fre- 

Suently  shaken,  and  turned  until  thoroughly 
ry.  Pimenta  abounds  with  a  fragrant 
essential  oil,  which  Is  separated  In  great 
quantity  by  distillation,  and  Is  so  heary 
that  It  sinks  in  water. 


PnfPBRNBL,  the  name  of  seTersIpiantf 
of  dllferent  generiL  The  principal  are  tbe 
water  pimpernel,  of  the  genus  Yeromlea: 
the  scarlet  pimpernel,  of  the  genua  Auoffoi' 
Ue;  and  the  yellow  pimpernel,  of  thegenos 
LpHmaekia. 

FTK  (pfim:  8ax.\  n  well-known  small 
pointed  instrument  made  of  brass  wire  and 
headed ;  used  chiefly  by  f emalesf or  fastening 
and  adjusting  their  dress.  The  perfection 
of  pins  consists  In  the  etlftiesa  of  the  wire 
and  it*  whiteness,  in  the  beads  being  well 
turned,  and  in  tbe  fineness  of  the  pointa. 
In  making  this  little  article,  tfaero  are  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  distinct  operations :  1. 
etraiiflitening  the  wire  ;  9.  pcinthig,  which  la 
executed  on  two  iron  or  steel  grindstones, 
by  two  workmen,  one  of  whom  rrmghena 
down,  and  tbe  other  finishes ;  t.  eutUnff  into 
ptm  lenifihe;  i.  twUUng  oftkewtrefar  ttc  pm 
heade  ;  5.  caMng  the  heade,  12,000  of  which 
may  be  cat  by  a  skilful  workman  In  an 
hour;  0.  aunetMnff  the  heads,  by  putting 
them  into  an  Iron  ladle,  making  them  red- 
hot  over  an  open  fire,  and  then  throwing 
them  into  cold  water;  7.  ehaplng  aiidjbtimg 
on  the  heade,  which  operations  are  performed 
by  the  same  workman,  who  can  complete 
1500  an  hour;  8.  ^dlovfnff  or  deaning  the 
pine,  by  boiling  them  for  half  an  boor  In 
wine  lees,  sour  beer,  or  solution  of  tartar ; 
9.  wkUenino  or  timmmff,  which  Is  effected 
by  laying  alternate  strata  of  graln-tln  and 
pins  In  a  copper  pan,  and  beating  them  all 
together  for  about  an  hour :  la  wisMng  the 
pitM,  in  pure  water;  ILdrptHganidpeHMmff 
them.  In  a  leathern  sack  filled  with  eoaxse 
bran,  whirh  is  agitated  to  and  fro  by  two 
men;  U.  wimnowlnti,  or  separating  them  from 
the  bran ;  Ul  pridebtg  the  papere  for  receiyr- 
ing  tbe  pins ;  and  14.  p^^ing  them,  which 
Is  done  by  children,  each  of  whom  bypractior 
la  able  to  put  up  MfiOO  a  day.  Well  Indeed 
may  It  be  said,  that  tbe  pin  manufacture  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  of  the  dlrlslon 
of  labour.  It  furnishes  13^000  articles  for 
tbe  sum  of  three  shillings,  whirh  hare  re- 
quired the  united  diligence  of  fourteen 
skilful  operative*.  Tbe  above  la  s  brief 
outline  of  tbe  hand  manufacture ;  but  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  several  inven< 
tlons  bare  been  employed  to  make  pins.  In 
part  at  least,  by  machinery.  The  head  Is 
now  made  solid,  fTOm  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  pin— a  great  Impreyement. 
The  quantity  required  for  home  sale  and 
export  amounta  to  ISfiOOjOOO  ot  ptna  dailjr, 

for  this  country  alone  I ^The  name  of  pirn, 

Is  given  to  any  piece  of  metal  or  wood 
sharpened  or  pointed  in  the  shape  of  a  pin, 
which  senres  to  fasten  anything :  as,  the 
Vneh'ptn,  which  locks  the  wheel  to  the  axle. 
In  shipbuilding,  the  larger  pins  of  metal 
are  usually  railed  Mto,  and  the  wooden  pins, 
treeiudle.  A  Tery  small  wooden  pbi  Is 
called  a  peg. 

PINA'CI A  (ptnakton,  tbe  dim,  of  ptmax,  a 
tablet:  Ot.\  among  the  Athenians,  were 
tablets  of  brass  Inscribed  with  the  names  of 
all  the  dtlsens  In  each  tribe,  who  werednly 
qualified  and  willing  to  be  judges  of  the 
court  of  Areopagua.  These  tablets  were 
cast  Into  one  ressel  provided  for  the  p«r- 
pose,  and  the  same  number  of  beans   ■ 
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hnnAred  being  white  and  all  the  rest  black, 
were  thrown  Into  another.  The  names  of 
the  candidates  and  the  beans  were  then 
drawn  ont  one  by  one ;  and  they  whose 
names  were  drawn  together  with  white 

beans  were  elected  judges  or  senators. 

Also,  the  tablets  on  which  the  judges  wrote 
their  verdict  of  ontitty  or  not  guHty. 

PINAC'OTHER  (pinax,  a  painting ;  thikit 
a  repository :  67r.)»  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  picture  gallery— e.g..  the  Plnacothek 
at  Munich,  designed  by  von  Klenze,  and 
opened  in  1836. 

PIN'OBRS  (pineette:  (,Fr.\  a  very  useful 
implement,  employed  by  carpenters,  smiths, 
and  other  artisans :  being  a  double  lever, 
the  fulcrum  of  which  Is  In  the  joint. 

PINOH'BECK,  In  Metallurgy,  an  alloy, 
containing  four  parts  of  copper  and  one  of 
sine. 

PINDARaO,  an  ode  in  Imitation  of  the 
odes  of  Pindar,  the  prince  of  Greek  lyric 
poets.   CSee  OdhJ 

PINE  (pimu :  Lot),  the  name  of  many 
coniferous    trees    belonging     to    several 
genera.     Those  belonging  to  the  genus 
Plwu  are  natives  of  northern  climates. 
Canada  produces  the  red  pine  (Pinna  re- 
sinoaa)  which  attains  the  height  of  80  feet 
with  a  straight  trunk  two  feet  In  diameter. 
It   affords  a  strong  and  durable  wood, 
which  is  much  used  in  architecture ;  also 
the  yellow  pine  (P.  tniti«),  which  grows  to 
the  height  of  60  feet  with  a  straight  trunk 
two  feet  in  diameter.    The  timber  is  much 
used  in  shtp-bulldlng  and  all  kinds  of  archi- 
tecture.   The  white  pine  (Piwu  Strotms)  is 
the  loftiest  tree  In  Canada,  and  Its  timber, 
though  not  without  defects.  Is  used  in 
much  greater  quantities,  and  for  a  far 
greater  variety  of  purposes,  than  any  other. 
It  attains  the  height  of  150  feet,  or  more, 
with  a  trunk  five  feet  In  diameter.    Trees 
320  feet  high,  with  trunks  22  feet  In  circum* 
ferenoe  and  120  to  the  first  limb,  are  some- 
times found.    It  Is  Imported  into  Britain 
under  the  name  of  Weymouth  Pine.    The 
Pinua  LathberHana  Is  a  species  which  attains 
a  gigantic  size ;  the  trunk  rises  from  150  to 
upwards  of  200  feet  in  height,  and  Is  from 
seven  to  nearly  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  timber  Is  white,  soft,  and  light,  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  a  pure  amber- 
coloured  resin,  which,  when  the  trees  are 
partly  burned,  acquires  a  sweet  taste,  and 
In  this  state  Is  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar.    The  seeds  are  eaten 
either   roasted,  or  pounded  into  coarse 
cakes  for  use  during  the  winter  season. 
The  Scotch  fir  (PiniM    tiylvestris)    Is  an- 
other very  important  species.    The  trunk 
Is  often  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  four  or 
five  In  diameter ;  the  timber  Is  applied  to 
a  great  variety  of  uses,  and  is  especially 
salted  for  masts.    These,  together  with 
the  timber  in  other  forms,  are  exported 
from  Riga,  Memel,  Dantzic,and  other  parts 
of  the  north  to  the  various  maritime  states 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  to  Great  Britain. 
Large  vessels  have  been  constructed  of  this 
pine ;  and  though  they  last  a  shorter  time 
than  those  built  of  oak,  they  come  next  to 
It  in  durability.    In  those  districts  where  it 
aboands,  houses  as  well  as  furniture  are 


generally  constructed  of  it,  and  its  lightness 
and  rigidity  render  It  superior  to  any  other 
material  for  beams,  girderp,  joists,  rafters, 
&c.  It  also  furnishes  excellent  charcoal 
for  forges ;  but  a  more  important  product 
is  the  resinous  matter,  consisting  of  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  of  which  articles  it 
supplies  four-fifths  of  what  is  consumed  in 
the  European  dockyards.  The  Norfolk  Is- 
lan  d  Pine,  iheArp,vearia  exeelaa  of  botan  Ists, 
has  a  peculiar  aspect  when  young,  and 
forms  when  old  a  noble  tree.  The  Brazilian 
Pine  belongs  to  the  same  genus. 

PIN'BAL  GLAND  (pinea,  a  pine  cone : 
Lat.)t  in  Anatomy,  a  small  heart-shaped 
substance,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  was  anciently 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

PI'NB-APPLE,  the  fruit  of  species  of 
Ananaaaaf  herbaceous  plants  of  South 
America  with  leaves  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  the  aloe.  Many  varieties  are  in  cul- 
tivation. The  fruit  resembles,  in  shape,  the 
cone  of  the  pine-tree,  whence  it  has  derived 

its  name. ^The  place  where  pine-apples 

are  specially  raised  is  called  a  pinery. 

PINETT7M,  In  Gardening,  the  place  where 
pines  and  other  coniferous  trees  are  grown. 

PIN'ION  (vignon:  Fr.\  In  Mechanics,  a 
apindlCt  in  the  body  of  which  are  several 
notches,  which  catch  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
with  which  it  is  In  connection.  Also,  a 
small  wheel  which  drives  or  is  driven  by  a 

larger. That  joint  of  a  bird's  wing  which 

is  most  remote  from  the  body. 

PIN'ITE,  a  mineral  found  in  prismatic 
crystals  of  a  greenish- white  colour,  brown, 
or  deep  red ;  it  holds  a  middle  place  be- 
tween steatite  and  mica,  and  consists  of 
alumina,  silex,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

PINK  (pinc0:  J^.),  a  well-known  flower 
belonging  to  the  genus  DianthtUt  ni^t.  ord. 
OaryophyUacea, 

PIN'NA  {Or.),  a  genus  of  conchiferous 
molluscs,  usually  called  toin^-eheUa.  The 
shells  of  some  species  occasionally  grow  to 
the  length  of  two  feet.  They  are  remark* 
able  for  the  size  of  the  byssus,  by  which 
they  adhere  to  rocks,  and  which  is  manu- 
factured Into  gloves,  &&,  by  the  natives  of 

Sicily. PnrNA  (LaL),  in  Botany,  though 

It  signifies  literally  a  wing,  is  applied  to 
plants  to  denote  the  leafiet  of  some  com- 
pound leaves. 

PIN'NACE  (pinnaaae:  Fr.\  a  small  vessel 
navigated  with  oars  and  Bails,  and  having 
generally  two  masts,  which  are  rigged  like 
those  of  a  schooner.  Also  one  of  the  boats 
belonging  to  a  man  of  war,  having  gene- 
rally eight  oars,  and  used  to  carry  the  offl- 
cers  to  and  from  shore. 

PIN'NAOLE  (pinnaeulum:  Lot),  In  Ar- 
chitecture, the  top  or  roof  of  a  building 
terminating  In  a  point.  Among  the  ancients 
the  pinnacle  was  appropriated  to  temples,^ 
their  ordinary  roofs  being  all  fiat.  It  was 
from  the  pinnacle  that  the  pediment  origi- 
nated. 

PIN'NATB  or  PIN'NATED  (plnnatUB, 
winged*:  Lat)t  in  Botany,  a  term  applied  to 
compound  leaves  formed  of  leafiets  on  each 
side  of  a  leafstalk.  Accordingly,  as  there  are 
one.  two,  or  many  pairs  of  leafiets.  the  terms 
unijugate,    bijugatc,  or  multijugate  aro 
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omployed.  If  the  leaf  ends  with  an  odd 
leaflet  It  is  said  to  be  Imparlplnnate ;  bnt 
if  the  leaf  ends  with  a  pair  of  leaflets  it  is 
parlpinnate;  If  the  leaflets  are  attached 
to  stalks  which  braneh  from  tlie  primary 
stalk  the  leaf  is  termed  bipinnate;  and  if  the 
leaflets  are  attached  to  a  tertiary  division 
of  the  stalk  it  is  a  tripinnate  or  decomposed 
leaf.  An  altomatcly  pinnate  leaf  is  one  in 
which  the  leaflets  are  not  opposite ;  and 
when  the  leaflets  are  of  difler^it  siaes  It  is 
said  to  t>e  Interruptedly  pinnate. 

PINNAT'IPID  (pitma,  a  wing ;  and  4iulo. 
I  dlTide :  LaDt  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
kind  of  simple  leaf,  divided  transversely  by 
oblong  horizontal  s^rments  or  jags,  not 
extending  to  the  middle  rib^ 

PINNAT'IPBD  (pinna,  a  fln ;  and  pes,  a 
foot :  LaL),  in  Ornithology,  an  epithet  for 
birds  whoso  toes  are  bordered  by  mem- 
branes. 

PIN'NULATB  (piniMcla,  a  small  wing: 
LaL),  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  in 
which  each  pinna  is  snl>divided. 

PI'NUS  (LaL),  in  BotJiny,  a  genus  of 
gymnospcrmotts  exogenous  plants,  nat. 
ord.  (kmifer4a.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  /lr«  by  their  leaves,  always  ever- 
green and  needto-shaped,  growing  in  pairs, 
threes,  fours,  or  fives,  surrounded  by  a 
menibranoos  sbeath  at  their  base.  CSee 
riiiKB.| 

PIONEE'R  (pUmi«r:  Fr.),  a  military 
labourer,  or  one  whose  business  Is  to  at- 
tend an  army  in  its  march  to  clear  the 
way,  by  cutting  down  trees  and  levelling 
roads ;  as  aUo  to  work  at  mtrenchments 
or  form  mines  tor  destroying  an  enemy's 
works. 

PIP  (pippe:  BeloX  a  disease  in  young 
birds,  particularly  in  those  of  the  domestic 
kind.  It  consists  in  a  white  skin  or  film 
near  the  tip  of  the  tongae,  and  which  if  not 
removed  proves  fatal,  as  it  hinders  their 

PIPE  iFr,),  a  long  tube  or  hollow  body, 
used  as  a  oonduetor  of  water  or  other  fluids. 
The  pipes  used  underground  were  formerly 
of  wood,  bnt  are  now  almost  always,  in 
these  countries,  of  metal.  They  are,  when 
Uvge,  of  cast  Iron,  with  a  socket  at  one 
extremity,  into  which  the  end  of  the  next 
pipe  is  inserted.  The  joints  thus  formed 
are  rendered  tight,  either  by  fllling  the 
Interstices  with  lead,  or  by  driving  in  a 
small  ananttty  of  hemp,  and  fllling  the  re- 
mainder of  the  space  with  iron  remmit^ 
made  of  sulphur,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
chippings  of  iron.  Q^ptrpipn  ai<e  ex- 
tremely durable,  and  are  formed  of  sheet 
copper,  with  the  edge  turned  up  and  sol- 
dered. Xisad  p^fe$  are  much  employed  on 
aeoount  of  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
be  soldered  and  bent  in  any  direction ;  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  used  for  conveying 
water  or  other  llQuids  intended  to  be  drunk. 
atom  p<pMpreserve  the  water  contained  in 
them  in  a  very  pure  state,  bnt  are  generally 
very  expensive  on  aeeount  of  the  labour  of 
working  them.  Xarthm  pipsi  made  of 
common  pottery  ware,  and  glased  on  the 
inside,  are  more  liable  to  be  broken  than 
most  other  kinds,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
relied  on.^— Pir%  in  Muaio,  a  wind  inttm- 


mont,  smaller  than  a /luie.  Thewotdlsnoi 
now  the  proper  technical  name  of  any  par- 
ticular instrument. — Pipb,  a  wine  mea 
sure,  usually  containing  106  imperial,  or 
1S6  wine  gallonB.  But,  in  commerce,  the 
size  of  the  pipe  varies  according  to  the 
description  of  wine  it  contains.  Thus,  a 
pipe  of  port  is  about  its  wine  gallons :  of 
sherry,  lao ;  Lisbon  and  BnceUaa,  140 ;  Ma- 
deira, 110;  and  Yidonia.  ua Pipb,  in 

Law,  a  roll  in  the  exchequer,  otherwise 

called  the  great  roU. In  Mining,  the  ore 

when  it  runs  forward  endwise  in  a  hole, 
and  does  not  sink  downward  or  in  a  vein. 

PiPB-omoB,  in  Law,  an  office  (n  which 

a  person,  called  Uie  elerfc  4^  tike  pip«,  made 
out  leases  of  crown  lands  by  warrant  from 
the  lord-treasurer,  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury,  or  the  diancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  also  made  out  all  accounts  of 
the  sheriffs,  Ac   The  i^pe-offloe  has  been 

abolished. ^Pav-pipxs,  a  rude  musical 

in8tmment,formed  of  a  range  of  short  pipes 
bound  together  side  by  aide,  and  dimlniiih- 
ing  in  tength  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

prPS-OLAT,  a  white  argillaceous  earth, 
found  in  grreat  quantities  at  the  isle  of  Pur- 
beck  in  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Teigamouth  in 
Devonshire,  in  lumps,  which  are  purified 
by  diffusion  in  water.  It  is  a  silicate  of 
alumina.  The  clay,  when  prepared,  is 
spread  on  a  board  and  beaten  with  an  iron 
iNir  CO  temper  and  mix  it ;  it  Is  then  divided 
into  pieces  of  a  proper  size  to  form  a  to- 
bacco-pipe, which,  being  shaped  la  a  mould 
and  baked  in  a  moderately  heated  furnace, 
is  ready  for  use.  In  Germany  there  are 
many  kinds  of  amoking  pipe*,  with  bowls  of 
wood,  meerschaum,  porcelain*  Ac.  A  Ger- 
man pipe  generally  consists  of  lour  chief 
parts— the  mouth-piece,  the  tulw,  the  bowl, 
and  a  part  which  connects  the  two  latter, 
and  also  serves  to  collect  the  juice  descend- 
ing from  the  tobacco,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  getting  into  the  tnbeu  The  Easiwn 
hookah  is  a  very  curious  instrument,  the 
essential  feature  of  which  is  that  the 
smoke  passes  through  water,  loses  the  par- 
ticles which  give  it  a  disagroeable  flavour, 
and  becomes  cool  before  it  reaches  the 
mouth. 

PIPB  FISHES,  curious  fishes  of  which 
several  species  have  been  taken  on  our 
coasts.  The  jaws  are  united  and  form  a 
long  tube;  The  bodies  are  slender,  and 
are  covered  with  hard  plates  instead  of 
scales.  Th^  belong  to  the  genus  iShmffno- 
thut,  which  is  placed  among  the  LophdbroH- 
ehU,  on  account  of  the  giUs  being  separated 
into  small  rounded  tuf  ta. 

PITER  iLoL),  In  Botany,  a  genua  of 
plants,  nat.  ord.  /*tp«ra«0a,  including  the 
Peppers  rwhieh  seej. 

PIP^BINB,  a  erystalllsable  principle  ex- 
tracted from  black  pepper  by  means  of  al- 
cohol. It  is  colourless,  has  scarcely  any 
taste,  fuses  at  Slfo,  Is  insoluble  In  water,  hut 
is  soiubie  in  aoetic  acid,  ether,  and  particu- 
larly in  alcohol.  The  pungency  of  pepper 
resides  in  a  peenliar  fixed  oil. 

PIPISTREL,  the  common  bat  or  JUUeir- 
mouae. 

PIP'PIV  (pupm/nghe:  DuL},  the  name 
given  to  seven!  kinds  of  applea;  as  tba 
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gold$n3irtop(iii,  the  Unum  pippin,  tbe  f lontlsfc 
pippin^  &C.  Pippins  take  their  names  from 
the  Bmalt  siwts  or  pips  that  usually  appear 
on  their  sides. 

PITUL,  the  sacred  Fig-tree  of  India, 
known  by  its  rootless  branches  and  Its 
eyergreen  heart-shaped  leaves  with  long 
narrow  points.  It  is  the  licut  reUgioaa  of 
botanists. 

PigUBT'  (Fr.)t  a  game  at  cards  played  by 
two  persons,  with  only  thirty-two  cards ;  all 
tlie  deuces,  threes,  fours,  flves»  and  sixes 
being  set  aside. 

PPRAOY  (joetnOis,  from  petroo,  I  at- 
tempt :  G>r.),  Uie  crime  of  robbery  or  taking 
of  property  from  others  by  open  violence 
on  the  high  seas.  It  includes  all  acts  of 
plunder  and  depredation  committed  at  sea, 
which.  If  occurring  on  land,  would  amount 
to  felony.  The  word  pirate  signifies  lite- 
Rilly  an  adventurer.  Formerly  the  offence 
of  piracy  was  only  cognizable  by  the  admi- 
ralty courts ;  but  as  it  is  inconsistent  with 
tbe  liberties  of  the  nation  that  any  man's 
life  should  be  taken  away,  unless  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  an  act  was  passed  in 
tbe  reign  of  Henry  YIII^  establishing  a 
new  Jurisdiction  for  this  purpose  which 
proceeds  according  to  the  course  of  com- 
mon Uw.  During  the  anarchy  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  every  baron  considared  himself 
a  sort  of  independent  prince,  entitled  to 
make  war  on  others,  piracy  was  universally 
practised;  nor  was  the  nuisance  finally 
abated  in  Europe  till  the  fendal  system  had 
been  subverted,  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
law  every  where  secured.  In  more  modem 
times,  some  of  the  smaller  Wert  India 
islands  have  been  the  great  resort  of  pirates; 
latterly,  however,  they  have  been  almost  all 
driven  from  their  haunts  in  that  quarter. 

Piracy  is  also  a  word  very  generally 

used  to  express  an  infringement  of  the  law 
of  copyright. 

PIROUETTE  iFrX  ia  Dancing,  a  rapid 
circumvolution  upon  one  foot,  which,  on 
the  stage.  Is  repeated  by  tbe  dancens  many 

times  in  succession. In  Riding,  a  short 

turn  of  a  horse,  which  brings  his  bead  sud- 
denly in  an  opposite  direction. 

PIS'CABT  (ptseoritM,  pertaining  to  fish : 
LaL)t  in  our  ancient  statutes,  the  right  or 
liberty  of  fishing  in  another  man's  waters. 

Piseatory  and  piaefne,  whatever  relates 

to  fishes  or  fishing ;  pisetvoroiu,  feeding  or 
subsisting  on  fishes ;  pUeatUm,  the  act  or 
practice  of  fishing. 

PIS'CBS  {Lot),  in  Natural  History,  the 
lowest  class  of  the  subkingdom  vertebrata. 
[See  lOHTHTOLoGTj — -PisoBB,  in  Astro- 
nomy, the  twelfth  sign  or  oonsteUatlon 
In  the  sodiac.  It  is  represented  by  two 
fishes ;  which  are  fkbled  by  the  Greeks  to 
have  been  those  into  which  Venus  and 
Oupid  were  changed,  in  order  to  escape  ^e 
giant  Typhon.  According  to  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  tbe  Pisces  were  emblematical 
of  the  sining  season  when  tbe  season  com- 
mences. 

PIS'CIS  VOOJINS  (the  flying  fish :  Lot), 
tn  Astronomy,  a  small  constellation  of  the 
■on  them  hemisphere. 

PIS'IFORM  (ptoum,  a  pea;  and  forma,  a 
form  ;  LtUOt  granular  Iron  ore,  oaUed  pisir 


form  Iron-ore,  from  its  containing  small  1 
rounded  masses  resembling  peas  in  siie. 

PIS'OLITB  (pUon,  a  pea;  and  NtftM,  a 
stone :  G>rO,  a  carbonate  of  Ume,  tftgfatly 
coloured  by  the  oxide  of  iron .  It  occurs  In 
small  globular  concretions  of  the  sixe  of  a 
pea  or  larger,  containing  eacb  a  grain  of 
sand  as  a  nucleus. 

PISSASPHALTUM  (pfsso,  pitch ;  and  as- 
phaUos,  bitumen :  <?r.),  Earth  piteA,  a  fluid 
opaque  mineral  sabstanee,  of  a  tMck  con- 
sistence, a  strong  smell,  readily  inflammap 
ble,  but  leaving  a  residuum  of  greyish 
ashes  after  burning. 

PISSEL^'UM  IN'DIOUH  iptssdaion, 
from  pissa,  pitch  ;  and  s/oiofi,  oil :  Or.),  Bar- 
badoes  Tar,  a  mineral  fluid  resembling  the 
thicker  bitumens,  and  approaching  nearer 
than  any  other,  in  vppesnaeet  colour,  and 
consistence,  to  the  true  pissasp^aUum, 
though  differing  from  it  in  other  respect*. 
It  Is  very  abundant  In  many  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  found  trickling  down  the 
sides  of  mountains  In  large  quantttles,  and 
sometimes  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.   [See  Pbtbolsuh.] 

PISTA'CHIA  (pistada:  Lot. ;  from  pis- 
takia:  Or.},  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Anacardiaee<B. 
The  PistaeMa  TsrtMnOinSt  or  Turpentins- 
tres,  BflVsrds  tbe  pistachio  nut,  a  kernel  of  a 
pale  green  colour,  flavoured  like  an  almond, 
and  yielding  a  pleasant  oil.  It  Is  wholesome 
and  nutritive.  It  grows  In  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Persia. 

PISTIL  (pistaium,  a  pestle ;  LaL),  In  Bo- 
tany, the  female  organ  of  flowers,  which  in 
due  time  is  dianged  into  the  fruit.  It  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower;  and,  when  per* 
feet,  consists  of  the  germ  or  waTy,  at  the 
base ;  the  style  and  the  stigmat  at  or  near 
the  summit.  Prom  the  stigma  exudes  a 
viscous  fluid,  which  retains  the  grains  of 
pollen  that  fftll  upon  it. 

PISTILLA'CEOUS.  growing  on  the  germ 
or  seed-bud  of  a  flower. 

PISTILLIF'BROUS,  having  a  pistil,  usu- 
ally applied  to  unisexual  flowers  that  have  a 
pistil  but  no  stamens. 

PIS'TOL  (pisMet:  fVO.  the  smallest  kind 
of  flrearms,  and  consequently  the  most 
portable.  Pistols  are  <a  various  lengths, 
and  Dome  by  horsemen  in  cases  at  the 
saddle  bow ;  their  management  forms  a  part 
of  the  manual  exercise  of  the  cavalry. 

PISTOLS,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,-  but  cur* 
rent  also  In  the  neighbouring  oountries. 

It  is  worth  nearly  ie».  sterling. Also  a 

gold  coin,  current  in  many  puts  at  Ger* 
many,  and  Worth  about  8«.  (M. 

PISTON  (pUton:  Fr.\  a  short  cylinder 
of  metal  or  other  solid  substance,  fltted 
exaedy  to  ttie  cavity  of  the  barrel  of  the 
pump,  or  other  machine  to  which  it  Is  ai^ 
plied.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pistons  nsed  in 
pumps,  the  one  with  a  valve,  and  the  other 

without  one,  called  a  pltmifsr. ^The  plfr* 

ton  of  the  steam-engine  is  a  circular  disc, 
which  moves  up  and  down  the  cylinder  | 
being  connected  by  a  piston  rod,  which 
works  steam-tight  through  a  stnfflng-box, 
with  the  external  machinery.  Great  care  It 
taken  to  render  and  keep  it  steam-tight) 
as  any  leakage  would  be  both  a  waste  of 
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•team  and  a  loss  of  power.  This  is  effected 
rery  Ingenloasly  by  what  Is  called  a  metalr 
He  ptukvng,  which  Is  so  constructed  tliat 
the  more  it  works  the  more  perfect  it  be- 
comes. In  the  early  days  of  the  steam- 
engine,  hemp  packing  was  used,  which  re- 
quired readjustment  or  renewal  very  fre- 
quently. 

PITA  FLAX,  a  fibre  obtained  from  tiie 
leaves  of  the  American  aloe.  Agave  Afneri- 
eana.  It  is  not  so  strong  as  hemp  or  flax, 
but  it  is  employed  In  the  manufacture  of 
yarlous  articles  In  the  countries  where  the 
plant  grows. 

PITCH  (peeh:  Qer.;  from  pisaa:  Or.\  a 
thick,  tenacious,  oily  substance,  the  resi- 
duum of  inspissated  tar,  obtained  by  in- 
cision from  pines  and  firs,  and  used  to  pre- 
serve wood  from  the  effects  of  water,  and 
f«r  other  purposes.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  is,  therefore, 
very  combustible.    The   smoke  of  pitch 

condensed    forms    lamp-black. Pitched 

shirU  were  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  to 
punish  incendiaries.  They  were  wrapped 
up  in  a  garment  daubed  over  with  pitch 
and  other  combustibles,  and  then  set  on 

fire. Pitch,  in  Architecture,  the  angle 

at  which  the  roof  of  a  building  is  set.  It  is 
usually    designated  by  the   ratio  of  its 

height  to  its  width. Pitch,  in  Music, 

the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  key-note  of 
a  tune.  The  instruments  used  for  deter- 
mining this  are  called  a  pUcJir^pe,  Ac. 
— In  wheel-work,  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  two  contiguous  teeth.  Pitch- 
line,  a  circle,  concentric  with  the  curve 
which  passes  through  the  centres  of  all  the 
teeth. 

PITCH'BLENDE.    [See  PSCHBLSSDB.] 

PIT'CHER  PLANTS,  curious  climbing 
herbs,  which  grow  in  swamps  in  China  and 
the  East  Indies.  The  midrib  of  the  leaf  is 
prolonged  and  enlarged  into  a  capacious 
vessel  furnished  with  a  lid.  These  vegeta- 
ble pitchers  contain  water.  They  form  the 
genus  Nepenthe  of  botanists. 

PITGH'ING,  in  Bea  language,  the  move- 
ment by  which  a  ship  plunges  her  head  and 
af  terpart  alternately  into  the  hoUow  of  the 
sea.  This  motion  may  proceed  from  two 
causes :  the  waves  which  agitate  the  vessel, 
and  the  wind  which  acts  upon  the  sails,  so 
as  to  make  her  bend  to  every  blast. 

PITCH'STONE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  sub-spe- 
cies of  quartz,  which,  in  lustre  and  texture, 
resembles  pitch.  It  occurs  in  large  beds, 
and  sometimes  forms  whole  mountains. 
Its  colours  are  green  and  black ;  or  brown 
tinged  with  red,  green,  or  yellow.  It  is  also 
called  obsidian  aoidresinite. 

PITH  {8ax.\  the  soft  spongy  substance  in 
the  centre  of  the  stems  of  plants.  It  con- 
sists of  minute  cells  closely  packed  toge- 
ther, sonoetlmes  of  a  rounded  or  oval  shape, 
but  usually  angular.  The  young  pith 
abounds  with  fluid,  which  serves  to  nourish 
the  plant.  Afterwards  it  becomes  dry,  and 
often  disappears  altogether. 

PITTJ'ITARY  GLAND  (pituita,  a  clammy 
moisture,  as  that  from  the  nostrils,  &c. : 
jMt.\  in  Anatomy,  a  small  oval  body  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  brain,  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  secrete  the  mucus  of    the 


nostrils. PiTUiTABT    MxxBBAn,   the 

mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  nos* 
trils  and  sinuses  communicating  with  the 
nose. 

PITYRI'ASIS  (from  pittiro,  bran :  Gr,\  in 
Medicine,  scurvy  of  the  head  and  adjacent 
parts. 

PIU,  in  Music,  an  Italian  word,  signify- 
ing a  litOe  more.  It  is  used  to  increase  the 
force  of  other  words ;  as  piU  allegro,  a  Uttle 
brisker ;  piU  piano,  a  little  softer,  Ac 

PIVOT  (pivot:  Fr.),  in  Mechanics,  a  pin 

on  which  anything  turns. In  the  Military 

art,the  officer,  sergeant,  corporal,  or  private, 
upon  whom  the  different  wheelings  are 
made  in  military  evolutions. 

PIZZICATO  iltoL,  from  pizxieare,  to 
pinch),  a  Musical  term,  signifying  that  the 
notes  are  to  be  produced  by  pinching  the 
string  of  the  violin  with  -the  flngers. 

PLACARD  (Fr.),  a  printed  or  written 
iwper,  posted  in  a  public  place,  intended  to 
notify  some  public  measure.  It  was  origi- 
nally the  name  of  a  proclamation  issued  by 
authority. 

PLACE  (Fr,\  in  Physics,  that  part  of 
space  which  a  body  occupies.  It  is  either 
abeolvU  or  relative— the  latter  signifying 
position  with  relation  to  other  objects. 
'  Place  is  to  space  or  expansion,'  says 
Locke,  '  as  time  is  to  duration.  Our  Idea 
of  place  Is  nothing  but  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  anything  with  reference  to  Its  dis- 
tance from  some  fixed  and  certain  points ; 
whence  we  say,  that  a  thing  has  or  has  not 
changed  place,  when  its  distance  either  Is 
or  is  not  altered  with  respect  to  those 
bodies  with  which  we  have  occasion   to 

compare  it.' In  Astronomy,    the  word 

place  has  various  significations :  the  phy- 
sical place  is  that  In  which  the  centre  of  a 
celestial  body  lies ;  the  optical  place  Is  that 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  to  which 
the  spectator  refers  the  centre  of  the  star, 
&e.  The  heUoeentrie  place  of  a  planet  is  that 
point  of  its  orbit  In  which  it  would  appear 
If  seen  from  the  sun.  The  geocentric  place 
is  that  polntof  the  ellipse  to  which  a  planet 
viewed  from  the  earth  is  referred. 

PLACENTA  (a  cake :  Lat.),  the  A/ter-birth, 
an  organ  through  which  the  blood  of  the 
mother  passes  during  circulation  before  It 
reaches  the  foetus.  It  is  variously  modi- 
fled  in  the  different  orders  of  animals  in 
which  it  is  found.  Amongst  the  mammalia 
the  MaeropidoB  (the  kangaroo  family)  are 
the  only  animals  destitute  of  a  placenta. 

In  Botany,  that  part  of  the  ovary  to 

which  the  seeds  are  attached. 

PLA'COID  (plax,  a  plate  :  Or.),  In  Ich- 
thyology, a  term  applied  to  the  outward  coat 
of  flshes  when  it  consists  of  hard,  bony- 
plates.  Such  plates  never  overlap,  and  they 
frequently  bear  a  spinous  projection  at  the 
middle.  Sharks  afford  examples  of  placold 
scales,  and  many  fossil  flshes  were  furnished 
with  them. 

PLAGUE  (plaga,  a  blow :  Lot),  a  malig- 
nant and  contagious  disease,  that  often 
prevails  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Turkey.  It 
generally  proves  fatal ;  and  Is  due  to  a  want 
of  cleanliness,  or  exposure  to  the  effluvia  of 
putrid  fermentations,  of  which  especially  It 
seems  to  be  a  result.  Dr.  Madden,  who  paid 
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plct  so  small  a  portion  of  tttat  space,  Is 
1,400,000  times  larger  than  the  earth. 
Huygens,  one  of  the  most  expert  astro- 
nomers of  the  last  eentnry,  calculated  the 
time  in  which  a  cannon-ball  would  traverse 
the  space  between  the  earth  and  Che  sun. 
and  between  the  sun  and  the  upper  planets, 
and  thenoo  to  the  fixed  stars.  He  deduced 
from  experiments,  that  It  passes  through 
the  first  hundred  fathoms  In  a  second; 
continuing  to  move  with  the  same  velocity. 
It  will  traverse  three  leagues  In  a  minute, 
180  in  an  tao»r,  and  4320  In  a  day ;  and 
therefore,  judging  upon  astronomical  prln- 
eipies  of  the  several  distances  required, 
and  dividing  them  by  tbe  space  so  run 
over  In  a  given  time,  this  plrilosophcr  con- 
cluded that  the  ball  must  take  ui^  twenty- 
five  years  In  passing  from  the  earth  to 
the  sun,  125  tn  passing  from  tlw  sun  to 
Jupiter,  and  250  in  reaching  Saturn.  But 
how  astonishing  soever  these  distances  may 
l)e,  they  are  trivial  compared  with  that  of 
the  fixed  stars.  Those  bodies,  which  ap- 
pear only  as  points  in  the  flmiament,  and  of 
which  millions  escape  our  sight,  are  con- 
sidered the  centres  of  systems— suns 
round  which  phinets  revolve.  What  then 
must  be  their  distance,  since  all  this  multi- 
tude of  sons  shed  so  small  a  portion  of 
light  on  the  planet  to  which  we  belong! 
Boroetimes  the  motion  of  the  planets  is  the 
same  as  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun, 
from  east  to  west ;  their  course  is  then  said 
to  be  tttreet:  when  they  move  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  It  Is  retrograde:  between 
each  change,  they  remain  for  a  few  days 
HatUmanf.  The  ancient  astronomers  found 
It  extremely  dlfBcalt  to  explain  these  phe- 
nomena, as  they  supposed  tbe  planets  to  re- 
volve about  the  earth ;  but  they  we  easily 
understood,  on  tbe  supiKMitlon  that  they 
revolve  alwut  the  sun ;  tn  which  case  they 
Must  necessarily  present  Uiese  appearances 
to  a  spectotor  on  the  earth.  Mercury  and 
Venns,  and  Mars  to  a  certain  extent,  ex- 
hlhltphoMa,  like  the  moon,  and  for  a  similar 
leason  [see  Moox  and  Phasbs]  ;  and  all  tbe 
planets  would  do  so,  but  for  their  disutnce 
from  the  sun  being  very  great,  compared 
with  the  distance  of  the  fMrth  from  that 
luminary.  The  periodic  times  of  the  prin- 
cipal planets,  and  their  mean  distances 
from  the  sun,  are  as  follows— Ceres  being 
given  as  a  type  of  the  group  between  Mars 
and  Juj^iter:— 


Planet. 

Mean 
sidereal 
period. 

Distance 
from  the  sun. 

• 

Mercury  •   . 
Tenus  .    .    . 
The  Earth    . 
Mars    .  *    . 
Ceres    .   *   . 
Jupiter    .   . 
Saturn .    .    . 
tJranuB    .    . 
Keptuno  .  . 

Days. 

87-000258 

224-700787 

865-250361 

686-070646 

1681*303100 

4332-584621 

10750-210817 

80686-830830 

60136-710000 

Miles. 

87,000,000 

68,000,000 

05,000.000 

142,000,000 

363.000,000 

485.000,000 

800.000.000 

1,800,000,000 

2.800,000,000 

The  following  are  tlieexcentridtles  of  their 
orbits,  and  their  Inoliuation  to  the  eclip- 
tic.'— 


Planet. 

Exoen- 
tricity. 

Inclination. 

Mercury  . 
Venus .  . 
The  Earth 
Mars    .    . 

•  •      • 

•  •       • 

•  •        9 

0'30551& 
0-006881 
0^16784 
Ot)03307 
0^)78439 
0-048162 
0-0D6161 
0D46670 
0-008720 

7 
a 

0 

1 

10 

1 
s 

0 

1 

t 

0 
23 

0 
51 
87 
18 
20 
46 
46 

is 

o-i 

28-5 
0-0 
6-3 

Cures   

2»-3 

Jupiter  . 
Saturn  . 
Dranus  . 
Meptune  • 

•  «        « 

•  •        • 

•  •         • 

•  •        • 

51-3 
85-7 
28-4 
50X) 

The  foirowitig  are  the  diameters  and  vo- 
lumes of  the  planettf  in  terms  of  those  of 
the  earth :—  • 


Planet. 

Diameter. 

▼olume, 

Mercury    ,   ,   ,   . 

0-396 

er069 

Venus    

0-97& 

9987 

TheEurth  .... 

1-000 

I'OOO 

Mars 

0-517 

0-130 

Ceres.     ..... 

— 

__ 

Jupiter 

10^860 

188U900 

Saturn    

0-082 

095  000 

Uranus 

4-332 

80-400 

Ncptuue 

5-236 

143*500 

The  planets  and  satellites  move  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is,  from  west  to  east  (with 
the  very  curious  exception  of  tbe  satellites 
of  Dranus,  which  move  in  their  orbits  from 
east  to  west);  and,  as  fftr  as  known,  they 
all  revolve  about  their  axis,  from  west  to 
east  also. 

PLA.'NE-TABLB,  an  Instrument  used  in 
land  surveying,  by  means  of  which  a  plan  is 
made  on  the  spot,  without  protraction  or 
measurement  of  angles. 

PLANBTA'RIDM    (pltmeto.   a    planet: 
Lot."),  an  astronomical  machine  for  show 
Ing  the  relative  motions  of  the  planets,  and 
their  positions  with  regard  to  the  sun. 

PLA'NE-TRBES  (plane :  Fr. ;  from  pte- 
tanoe :  Or.),  a  species  of  the  genus  PuUa- 
utM,  nat.  ord.  Platanacea.  The  oriental 
plane-tree  (P.  origrUalU)^  a  native  of  Asia, 
rises  with  a  straight,  smooth,  branching 
seem,  to  a  great  height,  with  palmated 
leaves  and  long  pendulous  peduncles  sns- 
talning  Beveralhcatds  of  small  Sowers.  The 
seeds  are  downy,  and  collected  into  round, 
rough,  hard  baHs.  There  Is  also  a  downy 
pubescence  which  eoats  the  young  leave* 
and  branches  of  plane-trees.  The  oedden- 
tal  plane-tree  (P.  oeeidentaUe\  which  grows 
to  a  great  height,  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  where  It  is  also  called  buttoi^ 
wood, 

PLANIPO'LTOUS  (planw,  flat ;  and  /> 
{fum,  a  leaf :  Lat.\  in  Botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  flower  made  up  of  pbiln  leaves  or  p*' 
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Uls.  set  together  In  clrcnlar  rows  round 
the  centre.  The  word  planipetalout  is  also 
used  for  the  same. 

PLAKIM'ETRT  (pUmus,  a  flat  surface : 
Lot. ;  and  metront  a  measure :  Or.),  the  men- 
suration of  plane  surfaces,  or  that  part  of 
geometry  which  regards  lines  and  plane 
figures,  without  considering  their  height 
or  depth. 

PL AN'ISPHERB  (ptatnu,  a  plane  surface ; 
and  apkarot  a  sphere :  LaL),  a  sphere  and  its 
Tarions  circles  projected  on  a  plane,  as  in 
maps,  Ae. ;  but  more  particularly,  a  projec- 
tion of  the  celestial  sphere  upon  a  plane, 
representing  the  stars,  constellations,  Ac 

PLA'KO  ipUuttu,  flat :  LaU),  a  prefix  to 
several  words :  as  pltmo-eoiUealt  plane  or 
flat  on  one  side,  and  conical  on  the  other ; 
pkmo-convex,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex 
on  the  other ;  plano-horiaotUal,  having  a 
level  horfsontal  surface  or  position ;  pkm»- 
sudulote,  smooth  and  awl-shaped* 

PLANT  (pUaUe:  Fr.;  from  ptonta ;  LaUi. 
[See  BoTAKT.}— — PbiTito  rued  in  food  and 
medicinA.  Notwithstanding  accident  first 
directed  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
culinary  vegetables,  very  few  of  these  are 
now  found  In  a  natural  state,  and  they  are 
then  so  modified  as  to  escape  the  notice  of 
any  except  expert  botanists.  And  H  may 
Almost  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that,-  iu 
proportion  as  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
plant  are  Improved  by  cultivation.  Its  me- 
dicinal properties  are  deteriorated,  It  Is 
also  remarkable  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  plants  employed  9s  food  are  not  now 
known  in  a  wild  state,  particularly  the 
different  varieties  of  corn  which  have  fol- 
lowed man  in  hip  nrlgratioas,  and  are  only 
met  with  under  the  hands  of  the  cultivator. 

Spontaneou*  pkmta.     Few  things  are 

more  extraordinary  than  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance and  development  of  certain  ptents 
in  certain  circumstances.  Thus,  itfter  the 
great  fire  of  London  in  16M,  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  destroyed  city  was  covered  with 
a  vast  profusion  of  a  species  of  cruciferous 
plant,  Uie  SUv^nJbrium  Irio  of  Linnnus. 
When  a  lake  happens  to  dry  up,  the  surface 
is  immediately  usurped  by  a  vegetation 
which  is  quite  difterent  from  that  which 
.fiourished  on  its  former  banks. 

PLAN'TAIN-TRBB,  the  Mu$a  paradi- 
tiaeot  a  tropical  plant  congeneric  with  the 
Banana  tree.  In  external  appearance  the 
two  closely  resemble  each  other,  but  the 
plantain-fruit  requires  cooking  before  being 
eaten,  whereas  the  banana  ia  eaten  as  it 
comes  from  the  tree.  It  has  a  soft  false 
stem  about  l&  feet  high,  composed  of  the 
stalks  of  the  great  leaves  which  spread  fronk 
the  top. 

PLANTA'TION  {filmvtatio:  Lot.},  in  thi 
West  Indies,  and  also  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  an  estate  or  tract  of  land  occn- 
pled  and  tillied,  either  for  the  culture  of  the 
sugar  cane,  or  for  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  or 
rotton.— ~In  Politics,  a  colony  or  settle* 
ment  of  people  in  a  foreign  country. 

PLANT'-CANE,  in  the  West  Indies,  sugar 
canes  of  the  first  growth,  in  distinction 
from  the  ratoons,  or  sprouts  from  th6  roots 
of  canes  which  have  been  cut. 

fLASB  (frpm  pUaatr,la  plait :  JV.),  the 


branch  of  a  tree  partly  cut  and  bound  tc 

other  branches. Plashiho,  bending  the 

boughs  of  hedges,  and  Interweaving  theui, 
so  as  to  thicken  them. 

PLAS'MA  (an  image,  from  plasso,  1 
mould :  Or.),  In  Mineralogy,  a  translaccnl 
chalcedony,  of  a  greenish  colour  and  a  gilt 
tcring  lustre.  It  was  formerly  used  fm 
ornamental  purposes,  but  is  now  in  lltck 

esteem. ^AIso  the  fluid  of  the  blood  Iv 

which  the  red  particles  are  suBi)ended 
It  consists  of  serum  holding  flbrine  in 
solution. 

PLASTER  (pldire :  Fr. ;  from  tnrnUulron , 
emploMO,  I  daub  over :  Or.),  In  Medicine, 
an  external  application  to  the  body,  spread 
on  linen  or  leather. Plaster,  in  Ma- 
sonry, a  com|)ositlon  of  lime,  water,  and 
sand,  well  mixed  into  a  kind  of  paste, 
and  used  for  coating  walls  of  huaspsi, 
Ac ;  when  dry  it  becomes  hard,  but  still 
retains  the  name. — Plabtkb  or  Pabis, 
a  preparation  of  gj'psum.  [Bee  Paius, 
Plastbb  of.] 

PLASTIC  ART  (pUutikog,  fit  for  mould- 
ing :  Or.)t  a  branch  of  sculpture,  being  the 
art  of  forming  figures  of  men  and  animals 
in  plaster,  clay,  Ac 

PLAT'BAND  (plate  bande,  a  bofder :  J^V.), 
In  Architecture,  a  square  moulding  having 

a  projection  less  than  its  height, Also, 

though  Improperly,  the  fillets  between  the 
flutes  of  a  column.    The  lintel  of  a  door. 

PLATE  (pUda,  silver ;  £!p<in.),  vessels  or 
ntensllsof  gold  or  silver.  Strictly  speaklne, 
the  expression  gcrfd  plate  is  erroneous,  and 
that  of  silver  plate  pleonastie.< — Platb 
{platte:  Fr.),  In  Architecture,  a  piece  of 
timber,  lying  horisontally  on  a  wall,  to  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  girders,  rafters,  Ao. 

Platb  Abmoob,  that  which  is  composed  of 
broad  pieces,  and  thus  distinguished  from 
mail  armour. 

PLAT'PORM  (plaWorme:  Fr.),ln  Archi- 
tecture, a  plane  level  surface,  used  for  the 
reception  of  a  foundation,  building,  Ao. 
——Also,  any  erection  consisting  of  )x>ards 
raised  aljove  tlio  ground  for  ao  exhibition 

or  any  other  temporary  purpose. Plat- 

roBM,  in  the  Military  art,  an  elevation  of 
earth  on  which  cannon  are  mounted  for 

the  purpose  of  being  fired  ob  an  enemy. 

Platbobm,  in  a  ship  of  war,  a  place  on  the 
lower  deck ;  the  orlop. 

PLATING,  the  art  or  operation  of  cover- 
ing baser  metals  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver. 
BO  as  to  form  what  is  termed  plated  goods. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a  spur- 
maker,  not  for  show,  but  a  purpose  of  real 
utility.  The  more  elegant  spurs  were  made 
of  solid  silver,  and,  from  the  flexibility  of 
that  metal,"  w^re  liable  to  be  bent  by  the 
slightest  accident.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
the  workman  alluded  to,  who  resided  at 
Birmingham,  contrived  to  make  a  pair  of 
spurs  hollow,  and  to  flll  the  space  with  a 
slender  rod  of  steel  or  iron.  Finding  this  a 
great  improvement,  and  being  desirous  to 
add  cheapness  to  utility,  he  made  the  hoi- 
Ipw  larger,  and  of  course  the  iron  thicker, 
till  at  length  he  discovered  the  means  of 
coating  an  iron  spur  with  silver.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  It  equally  elegant  with 
those  which  were  made  wholly  of 
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metal.  The  InTeoilon  was  qai«kiy  applied 
to  other  purpoaes ;  and  nooiberless  vcaaeta 
bare  now  the  atrength  and  cheapneaa  of 
copper  or  iron,  with  the  appearance  of  atl- 
ver.  With  the  old  method,  plaHiig  was 
otteoted  by  diasolrinflr  stiver  in  nitrle  acid, 
dipping  the  eopper  In  the  solntlon,  and  de- 
pending on  the  affinity  of  the  metals,  by 
which  a  very  slight  ooatlng  was  prodoeed. 
But  at  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  plate  Is 
now  manufactured  by  rolling  ingota  of 
eopper  and  silver  together.  About  the 
eighth  of  an  Inch  In  thickness  of  sliver  is 
united  by  heat  to  copper  an  inch  thick,  and 
about  the  «lse  of  a  briek.  It  is  then  flat- 
tened by  steel  .rollers  worked  by  «  steam 
engine.  The  malleability  of  the  silver 
causes  it  to  spread  equally  with  the  copper 
Into  a  sheet  at  any  required  thiekness,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  artiete  for 
which  It  Is'  wanted.  The  plated  metal  Is 
thus  greatly  extended  In  surface,  and  the 
plating  would  still  be  perfect,  though  the 
rulling  had  reduced  it  to  the  thinness  of 
silver  paper.  This  process  secures  to  modem 

{ilate  a  durability  nottpoesessed  by  any  that 
s  silvered  by  immersion.  Hence  plated 
goods  are  now  .in  general  use,  and,  if  fairly 
used,  are  nearly  aa  lasting  as  altVer  itself ; 
partleularly  since  the  introduction  of  silver 
edges  instead  of  plated  ones,  whioh  must 
be  considered  the  greatest  knproTement 
that  has  taken  place  In  this  branch  of  In- 
dustry. Manufacturers  now  nTatl  them- 
selves also  of  the  electrotype  process  for 
the  purpose  of  plating.  And  nothing  would 
be  morcperfeetv  but  that  the  purity,  and 
therefore  the  softness,  nf  the  silver  depo- 
sited on  the  article,  renders  it  less  durable 
than  sliver  put  on  In  the  older'way. 

PLATmUM  or  PLA'TINA  (pfarta,  silver : 
Bpaai.^'-on  account  of  Its  resemblance  to 
that  metal),  a  white  metal,  extremely  duc- 
tile and  malleable.  Its  spec.  gimv.  is  Sl*5 ; 
It  Is  therefore  the  heaviest  substance 
known.  It  Is  not  affected  by  air,  molstore, 
or  any  of  the  pure  acids,  but  is  dissolved 
by  aqua  regia,  and  Is  thrown  down  ftom  the 
resulting  solution  by  sal  ammoniac.  It  Is 
oxMfated  at  high  temperatures  by  pure 
potassa  and  Uthla.  Platinum  Is  found  In 
South  America,  Oeylon,  and  the  Uralian 
mountains— generally  in  small  grains,  com- 
bined with  palUulium,  rhodium,  Iridium,  and 
osmium.  The  flamo  of  the  exybydrogen 
blowpipe  easily  melts  thick  platinum ; 
otherwise  the  metal  Is  scarcely  fusible,  but 
welds  like  Iron,  and  can  be  drawn  Into  an 
extremely  fine  wire.  Vessels  made  of  It 
are  very  valnable  to  the  chemist ;  but  they 
must  be  heated  with  great  caution,  and 
scarcely  in  an  open  Are,  as  various  sub- 
stances eat  It  into  holes.  In  a  state  of 
minute  division,  when  it  Is  termed  spongy 
platinum.  It  has  a  curious  effect  upon  some 
gases.  If  placed  In  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  the  gases  combine,  and  the 
metal  Immediately  becomes  red  hot.  In 
tlie  state  of  further  division  called  platinum 
black  It  possesses  strongly  the  power  of 
condensing  gases  into  Its  pores ;  alcobol 
dropped  upon  It  Is  at  once  converted  Into 
acetic  add,  with  an  elevatlim  of  tempera- 
ture ;  formic  acid  In   contact  with   It  Is 


converted  into  cartxmle  acid  with  effer> 
vescence. 

PLATON'IC,  pertaining  to  Plato,  his 
school,  philosophy,  opinions,  Jbo.  [See 
PHIL080PHT.]  PlatoHie  loM  stgnlfles  n 
pure  spiritual  affection,  subsisting  between 
persons  of  opposite  sex,  and  regarding  no 
object  but  the  mind  and  lU  excellences.  It 
Is  also  sometimes  understood  as  a  sineero 
disinterested  friendship  between  persons 
of  the  same  sax,  abstracted  from  any  selftsh 
views,  and  regarding  no  other  objeet  than 

the  lndlv1d«al  so  eeteemed. Pi^itovio 

SouDS,  five  regular  geometrical  bodies, 
described  by  Plato.  They  «po  the  tetralie- 
dron,  hexahedron,  oetidtedron,  dodecahe- 
dron, and  Icosahedron.  Bxcept  these,  no 
solids  can  be  bounded  by  like,  equal,  and 
regular  plane  HgfttWt  whose  solid  angles 

ursall  equal. PiATOxio  orOBSAT  Tbab, 

a  period  of  ttane  determined  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  equinoxes,  or  tbe  space  of  time 
In  which  the  stars  and  consteHatlons  return 
to  their  former  places  with  respect  to  the 
equinoxes.  This  Evolution,  which  Is  cal- 
culated by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
is  accomplished  In  about  25,800  years. 

PLATONIST,  one  who  adheres  to  the 
philosophy  of  Plato. 

PLATOON  (peloetm.*  #V.),ln  the  Military 
art,  a  small  square  body  of  forty  or  flfty 
musketeers,  drawn  ont  of  a  battalion  of 
foot,  and  placed  between  the  sq^uadrone  of 
horse  to  sustain  them.  ON^  a  small  body  act- 
ing together,  but  separate  fi^em  the  main 
hoof ;  hence  the  expression,  to  lire  by  pfo- 
t&mu. 

PLATS,  Bat  ropes  belonging  io  a  ship, 
ntade  of  rope  yam.  They  are  used  to  pre- 
serve the  cable  from  galling  In  the  hawse, 
and  are  wound  about  the  flukes  of  the  an- 
chors to  keep  the  pennant  of  the  foroHriieet  < 
from  rubbing  against  th^m.  < 

PLATYPUS  (platNn,  flat ;  and  poiM,  afoot ; 
Or.),  a  name  of  the  Omitherhjrnehut  [which 
seel 

PLAT    (phgan,    to  play:    Sax.),     O^eo 

S'KfMA.l 

Plea,  in  Law,  that  which  Is  alleged  by  a 
pari;y  In  court,  in  a  cause  there  depending ; 
but  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  defendant's 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  declaration  In  a 
common  law  court.  That  which  the  plain- 
tiff alleges  in  his  declaration  Is  answered, 
and  repelled  or  Justlfled,  by  the  defendants 
pUa.  The  word  pica  anciently  meant  also  a 
suit  or  action.  Pleeu  of  the  crown^  aH  suits 
In  the  king's  name,  or  In  the  name  of  the 
attorney-general  on  his  behalf.  ComTnon 
pletu,  those  carried  on  between  subjects  In 
elTil  cases.  This  is  the  mime  of  one  of  the 
superior  courts  of  common  law,  also  called 
the  court  of  common  bench. 

PtBAIVING  (ptaider,  to  plead :  Pr.\  In 
Law,  a  preparatory  nllegaitlon.  In  writing, 
which  Intervenes  between  the  commence- 
ment of  a  cause  and  Its  trial.  The  ffrst 
thing  to  be  done.  In'  deciding  a  dispute,  fa 
to  ascertain  what  it  is  about  The  plain- 
tiff, having  brought  the  defendant  Into 
court,  makes  his  flrst  staliemcni,  termed  a 
de<^ratlan.  The  defendant's  antwer  mi<y 
be  that  there  Is  a  defect  tn  nibgtanee,  or  a 
defect  in  /orm,  in  the  plaintiff's  ptocetdlng 
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t>ndy  of  a  serpent ;  a  trnnk  and  tall  hariny 
the  proportlona  of  an  ordinary  quadrnped* 
the  nbe  of  a  chameleon,  and  the  paddles  of 
I  whale.  The  remains  of  sereral  species 
bave  been  found  In  the  lias. 

PLETHO'BA  {pUthOri,  from  pUlhuo,  I  be* 
come  full :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  excess  of 
blood,  or  an  overloaded  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  human  body. 

PLBU'RA  (0r./  literally  a  rib).  In  Ana- 
tomy, a  membrane  which  covers  all  the 
Inner  surface  of  the  thorax  and  Its  viscera. 
It  forms  two  portions  or  bags,  which  are 
placed  beside  each  other,  and  form  the 
partition  called  the  mediagtlnuin. 

PLBURITIS.or  PLEU'RIST  (pleurttU: 
Or.),  in  Medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the 
pUnra  or  membrane  that  covers  the  inside 
of  the  thorax.  It  is  accompanied  with 
fever,  pain,  difficult  respiration,  and  cough. 
PLBURONECrTES  (pleura^  a  side;  and 
neletlB,  a  swimmer :  Or.\  in  Ichthyologv,  a 
genus  of  flat  fishes.  Including  the  plaice, 
dab  iP.  limanda),  flounder  (P.  Jteatu),  and 
many  other  species.  The  genus  gives  its 
name  to  the  fkmlly  Pteuraneetldm,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  flat  fishes  distributed  amongst 
several  genera. 

PLI'OA  P0L0N1CA  (the  Polish  ptalt : 
LnL\  a  disease  of  the  hair,  peculiar  to  Po* 
land  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  In 
this  disease  the  hair  is  matted  or  clotted 
by  means  of  an  acrid  humour  which  exudes 
from  it. 

PLINTH  (plint}io9,  a  brick :  0r.),ln  Archi- 
tecture, a  flat  sQuare  member.  It  is  used 
as  the  f  onndation  of  columns,  being  the  flat 
sqnaro  table  under  the  moulding  of  the 
base  and  pedestal  at  the  bottom  of  the  order. 
The  abaeni  of  a  Tuscan  capital  is  sometimes 

called  its  plinth Warn  of  a  wall,  two 

or  three  rows  of  bricks  projecting  from  the 
wall  in  fOrm  of  a  platband ;  and.  In  general, 
any  flat  broad  moulding  that  serves  in  a 
front  wall  to  mark  the  floors,  Ac. 

PLI'OCBNB  {pleUm,  more;  and  fcofnos, 
recent :  Or.),  in  Geology,  the  name  given  to 
the  most  modern  of  the  divisions  of  the 
tertiary  epoch.  From  90  to  05  per  cent,  of 
the  fossil  shells  discovered  in  the  newer 
pliocene  or  pleistocene  division  belong  to 
existing  species ;  whilst  only  from  80  to  35 
per  centb  of  those  fuvnd  In  the  older  plio- 
cene strata  appertain  to  species  still  liv- 
ing. The  iflaeial  drift  or  boulder  formation 
of  Great  Britain,  the  ochreous  gravel  of  the 
valley  of  the  Thames,  the  Norwich  crag, 
and  the  cave  deposits  with  their  bones,  be- 
long to  the  newer  division j  whilst  the  Red 
Crag  and  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk  represent 
the  older  pliocene.   [See  Qeo loot.] 

PLOT  (plat :  Sax.),  any  stratagem  or  plan 
of  a  complicated  nature,  adapted  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  mischievous  pur- 
pose; as  a  plat  against  the  government,  or 

against  the  life  of  a  sovereign. Plot,  In 

dramatic  writings,  the  tissue  of  events  in  a 
tragedy  or  comedy,  but  more  particularly 
the  knot  or  Intrigue,  comprising  a  compli- 
cation of  inridents  which  is  ultimately  un- 
folded.  Plot,  in  Surveying,  the  plan  or 

draft  of  any  field,  farm,  ftc.,  made  by  means 
of  instruments,  and  laid  down  in  the  proper 
figure  and  proportions. 


PLOUGH  (ploa  t  Sax.),  In  Agrienltvre,  an 
Important  Implement  for  turning  over  the 
exhausted  soil  and  bringing  up  the  fresh 
and  fertile  parts ;  so  contrived  as  to  save 
the  labonr  of  digging.  Ploughs  are  of 
different  forms,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  Ac,  and  are  generally  worked  by 
horses,  though  in  some  places  by  oxon,  and 
even.  In  some  few  Instances,  by  steam. 
Ploughs  without  wheels  are  termed  notng 
pUnwJu;  with  them,  wheel  ploughe.  Bach 
kind  has  a  beam,  by  which  it  Is  drawn ;  stilts 
or  handles,  by  which  it  Is  guided ;  a  coulter, 
by  which  the  furrow  slice  is  cut ;  a  ehare,  by 
which  the  slice  is  turned  up ;  and  a  numUt- 
hoard,  by  which  it  is  turned  over.  The 
tubsoU  plough  is  a  strong  swing  plough, 
without  coulter  or  mould-board :  its  use  is 
to  follow  the  eommon  plough  and  loosen  the 
subsolL  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments of  modem  times.  DraMnff  ploughs 
are  of  various  kinds;  the  mole  plough 
merely  leaves  In  its  track  an  opening, 
formed  by  a  small  iron  cylinder  attached  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  coulter;  other 
kinds  of  draining  ploughs  cut  the  soil.  The 
application  of  steam  to  the  working  of 
ploughs  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments is  rapidly  extending  amongst  agrf- 
culturistSL 

PIxyVER  (phtvier:  IV.),  In  Ornithology, 
the  name  of  several  spedcs  of  blnls  of  the 
genus  (^aradriue:  as  the  green  plover, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  lap- 
wing; and  the  grey  plover,  which  has  a 
black  beak  and  green  legs,  and  is  a  very 
beautiful  bird.  Plovers  nre  allied  to  the 
waders,  but,  generally  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  land  birds,  are  classed  with  them. 

PLUM  (Sax.),  the  fruit  of  trees  belonging 
to  the  genus  Prumu,  of  which  many  varie- 
ties are  in  cultivation. 

PLUMB,  PLUMB'-LINB,  or  PLUMTfBT 
{plvmtmm,  lead :  LaL),  a  leaden  weight  a^ 
tached  to  a  string,  by  which  depths  are 
sounded  perpendicularly,  and  perpendicu- 
lars are  taken  by  carpenters,  masons,  &e. 
Sometimes  the  string  descends  along  a 
wooden  ruler,  &&,  raised  perpendicularly 
on  another;  in  which  case  it  becomes  a 
leveL  The  plumb-line  was  formerly  much 
used  In  arranging  astronomical  Instru- 
ments; but  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  spirit  level. 

PLUMBA'GO  (Lot),  GRAPHm  (grapho, 
I  wT'ite  :  Or.).  [See  Black  LkadJ 

PLUM'BUM  (LaD,  lead ;  whence  Phonic 
er,  a  worker  in  lead.   [See  Lbad.] 

PLUMB- AL'UM (pluma,  a  feather:  £at), 
in  Mineralogy,  a  kind  otAabeeUie. 

PLUfMIPBD  (jfluma,  a  feather ;  and  pee, 
a  foot:  LaL),  in  'Ornithology,  a  l>lrd  that 
has  feathers  on  its  feet, 

JPLUM'MING,  among  miners,  the  opera- 
tion of  finding  by  means  of  a  mine-dial  the 
place  where  to  sink  an  air-shaft,  or  to 
bring  an  adit  to  the  work,  or  to  find  which 
way  the  lode  IncIineSb 

PLU'MOSB  (p/unuwM,  covered  with  fe»> 
thers:  Lot.),  a  term  applied  to  anything 
formed  In  the  manner  of  feathers,  with  a 
stem  and  fibres  issuing  from  it  on  each 
side ;  as  theantennsB  of  certain  moths,  buU 
terfiies,  fto In  Botany,  a  ptwmoee  Matic 
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is  one  tbat  has  bain  growing  on  the  sides 
of  the  main  bristle.  A  plumose  pappt^'t  or 
down,  la  a  flying  crown  attached  to  nonie 
seeds,  composed  of  feathery  hairs. 

PLUIfULA,  or  PLUIHULB  (plumnla,  a 
■mail  feather :  LoL),  in  Botany,  the  grow- 
iner  point  of  the  embrjfo:  placed  at  the 
apex  of  the  radicle,  and  the  base  of  the 
cotyledons  which  protect  It  while  yonng. 
It  la  tbe  rudiment  of  the  future  stem. 

PLU'BAL  (plurdlUt  belonging  to  mom 
than  one:  LaL),  in  Grammar,  an  epithet 
applied  to  that  n«raber  of  nouns  and  verbs 
wbicb  is  used  when  we  spealc  of  more  than 
one,  or  that  which  expresses  a  number  of 

thlnflTB.        

PLURAI/TTY  (pltaKiUtas :  Latd,  a  num- 
ber consisting  of  two  or  more  of  the  same 
kind  ;  as  a  plureUi^  of  worlds,  Stc-^—Phtr 
ralit^  of  bentfleea  or  livingSf  is  where  tho 
same  clergyman  holds  two  or  more  spiri- 
tual preferments,  with  cure  of  souls.  In  a 
plurality  of  livings,  the  first,  ip»o  facto,  be- 
comes void;  on  which  account,  tlio  patron 
may  present  to  It,  provided  the  clerk  be 
not  Qualifled  by  dispensation,  &c,  to  hold 
move  livings  than  one.  Tbe  Uw  strictly  en- 
joining residence,  no  spiritval  person  can 
take  and  hold  together  two  benefices  un- 
less their  churches  are  within  three  miles 
of  one  another  by  the  nearest  road,  and  the 
annual  value  of  one  of  them  does  not  exceed 
lOOl.  If  the  population  belonging  to  one 
exceed  8000^  he  cannot  take  another  baving 
a  population  of  more  than  609,  nor  can  any 
one. having  more  than  one  benefice  with 
cure  of  souls  take  any  cathedral  preferment. 
In  certain  cases,  however,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  can  dispense  with  regard  to 
population  and  yearly  value. 

PLUS  (more :  Irfit)tin  Algebra,  a  charac- 
ter formed  thus  ■*■,  used  as  tbe  sign  of  ad- 
dition, or  Co  mark  some  distinctive  quality, 
then  termed  positive. 

PLUSH  (peluehe:  Fr.;  from  pUowuaf 
hairy :  Lot.),  a  kind  of  shaggy  cloth,  with  a 
velvet  nap  on  one  side,  usually  composed 
of  a  woof  of  a  single  woollen  thread,  and 
a  double  warp— the  one,  wool  of  two 
threads  twisted  ;  the  other  of  goats'  or 
camels'  hair.  There  are  also  some  plushes 
made  entirely  of  worsted,  and  others  wholly 
of  hair. 

PLUTONIO  noOKS  {J>luto,  the  god  of 
the  infernal  regions),  in  Geology,  crj'stal- 
llne  rocks,  destitute  of  organic  remains, 
supposed  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  and  to 
have  been  formed  at  great  depths  In  the 
earth.  Such  are  Granitk,  Stksitb,  and 
some  of  tbe  porphyries,  which  belong  to 
tbe  unstratifled  division  of  the  hypogene 
formations.  The  other  division  contains 
rocks  which  exhibit  stratification,  such  as 
GsBUS  and  Mioa  Slatb.  These  have  been 
styled  Mbtaxobphio  Rocks. 

PLUYIOM'BTER  (pterfo,  rain  :  LaL  ;  and 
metnm,  a  measure :  &r.),  an  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  water  that 
falls,  as  rain  and  snow,  in  any  particular 

plHCe.    [See  IlAIM-«AUGB.] 

PNEUMAT'IOS  {pnmmatikot,  belonging 
to  the  air ;  Or,'),  tbo  science  which  treats 
of  the  mechanical  properties  of  elastic  or 
aeriform  flnlds ;  such  as  their  weight,  den- 


sity, compressibility,  and  elasticity.  The 
air,  being  a  heavy  body,  presses  like  other 
fluids,  in  every  direction,  upon  whatever 
is  immersed  in  it,  and  In  proportion  to 
the  depths.  This  pressure  may  be  thus 
shown  :—Ck>ver  a  wine-glass,  quite  full 
of  water,  with  a  piece  of  wrltliig-paper ; 
then  place  the  palm  of  the  hand  over  the 
paper,  so  as  to  hold  it  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  glass.  The  latter  may  then  be 
turned  npside  down,  and  the  hand  removed, 
without  the  water  running  out.  Tbo 
pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  paper  sus- 
tains the  weight  of  tbe  water.  Air  ran 
also  be  compressed  into  a  much  less  space 
than  it  naturally  occupies.  Take  a  glass 
tube  open  only  at  one  end— it  is  of  course 
full  of  air ;  plunge  the  o|)en  end  Into  a  bowl 
of  water,  and  the  water  will  rise  an  inch 
or  so  in  the  tube ;  the  air,  therefore,  which 
before  filled  the  whole  length  of  tbe  tube, 
is  compressed  into  a  smaller  space.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of 
supportftag  about  38  feet  of  water  or  about 
29  or  80  inches  of  mercury.  If  a  glass  tube 
upwards  of  81  inches  long,  and  hermetically 
sealed  at  one  end,  be  filled  with  mercury, 
and,  while  the  mercury  is  retained  in  it  by 
the  thumb,  have  Its  open  end  Immersed  in 
a  cup  of  the  same  fluid,  the  altitude  of  tlie 
mercury  which  remains  within  it  on  ao* 
count  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  sur- 
face of  what  Is  In  the  cup,  will  be  found  to 
vary  both  at  different  times  and  indifferent 
places.  Hence  It  appears  that  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  is  variable;  and  the 
above-mentioned  tube,  filled  with  mercury, 
has,  from  its  showing  this  pressure,  been 
called  a  barometer  [which  see].  By  re- 
moving the  pressure  from  air,  it  always 
expands ;  nor  is  it  known  to  what  degree 
this  expansion  will  reach.  By  increasing 
tbe  pressure,  it  may  be  condensed  Into  any 
given  space,  however  small,  nor  has  ibis 
condensation  any  known  limits.  The  den- 
sity of  the  air  is  in  proportion  to  the  force 
that  compresses  it.  Gravity  acts  on  aeri- 
form fluids  as  it  does  on  liquids  and  solids ; 
but  molecular  force  acts  upon  them  very 
differently— with  liquids  and  solids  it  is 
strongly  attractive,  with  gases  repulnive. 
The  volumes  of  gases  are  Inversely  as  the 
pressures  they  sustain :  this  is  caMed  tbe 
law  of  Mariotte,  although  previously  disco- 
vered by  Boyle.  Thus,  if  air  sustaining  a 
pressure  of  80  lbs.  to  the  square  inch 
occupies  ibe  space  of  one  cubic  foot,  it  will 
occupy  the  space  of  two  cubic  feet  if  the 
pressure  is  diminished  to  15  lbs.  Tbe  elas- 
ticity of  gaseous  fluids  Is  greatly  Increased 
by  Increase  of  temperature.  In  conse- 
quence of  numerous  investigations  regard- 
ing the  mechanical  properties  of  the  air, 
which  were  made  by  experimental  philoso- 
phers in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
after  Torricelli  had  clearly  demonstrated 
its  pressure,  the  barometer  was  Invented  in 
1643,  and  subsequently  also  a  variety  of 
pneumatic  machines,  such  as  the  air-pump, 
air-balloon,  thermometer,  &c  [For  further 
information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  la 
referred  to  the  articles  atmospbicrb,  Aiu, 

AlB-FUUPfBAAOMXTKB,  FLUID«,GBAVITT, 

&cO 
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PNBUMA.T'IO  RAIL'WAT.  [See  KaUt- 
WATj 

PNEITMATO'SIS  (jOr^  from  pneamatoo, 
I  inflnte).  In  Medicine,  BrnphyaeMo,  a 
coUectlon  of  air  In  tlie  cellaUr  membrmne, 
renderiac  the  part  swollen,  etastie  and  cre- 
pttatlng  when  pressed.  It  generally  arises 
from  some  wound  In  the  Fangs  t>y  which 
the  air  escapes  into  the  oellalar  membrane ; 
sod  It  is  sometimes  the  elEect  of  poison. 

PNEUMONIA  (pneKiBosto,  from  ptuu- 
van,  the  longs :  Or.),  In  Medicine,  Inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  a  disease  which  gene- 
rally atueks  inobvst  persons^  on  account  of 
exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  and  suppressed 
perspiration,  and  Is  fomeUmee  produced  by 
over-exertion  of  the  lungs  in  any  way. 
Ferer,  eongb,  dUBcalt  breathing,  a  strong, 
hard,  and  quick  pulse,  are  the  symptoms 
at  its  commencement :  and  if  It  is  neglected, 
it  may  end  in  snllocation,  or  in  suppuration 
and  gangrene. 

PNBUMON'ICS  ipneumonUco$;  belonging 
to  the  lungs:  Or.),  medicines  proi^er  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  which  nesplntton 
is  affected. 

PCVA  (grass:  Or,)t  In  Botany,  a  genus 
of  grasses,  very  abundant  in  the  paxturages 
of  Europe.  The  Poa  amnua  is  the  most 
common  of  all  weeds ;  the  Poa  trinalU  and 
pratauUnn  used  extensively  In  artlflclal 
IMutures  and  lawns.  Most  of  the  species 
are  agreeable  and  nutritious  to  cattle. 

POD  (bode,  a  little  house :  Ihit),  the  cap- 
sule or  seed-vessel  of  certain  plants^  It  Is 
a  word  In  popular  use,  but  is  never  applied 
scicntlflcally. 

PODA'OHA  (Or. :  from  pons,  a  foot ;  imd 
aora,  a  catching— Uteraily  a  tr*p  fur  the 
feet),  In  Medicine,  that  species  of  gout 
which  recurs  at  regular  intervals,  attacking 
the  joints  of  the  foot,  particularly  the 
great  toe,  the  pain  of  which  Is  described  as 
resembling  that  produced  by  inylng  a  burn- 
ing coal  upon  It.  When  the  disease  is  vio- 
lent the  whole  foot  is  so  sensitive  that  the 
lightest  touch  causes  excruciating  pain. 
The  attacks  usually  recur  once  a  year.  In 
spring  or  autumn ;  sometimes  twice,  and 
evenoftener.   [See  Gout.] 

PODESTA  (potettaa,  power :  £af.\  one  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Genoa  and  Venice 
in  former  times. 

• .  >  PCVDITTM  (£at).  In  Architecture,  the  part 
of  the  amphitheatre  projecting  over  the 
arena,  above  which  it  was  raised  between 
ten  and  fifteen  feet.  It  wa#  set  apart  for 
persons  of  distinction* 

PCB'OILB  (poikiUt  from  ptAkOM,  many- 
coloured:  Qr.—on  account  of  its  fresco 
paintings),  a  celebrated  portico,  or  gallery, 
at  Athens,  adorned  with  statues  and  pic- 
tures. 

PCECILIT10  (poifcilof,  many-coloured: 
Gr.)«  a  geological  term  applied  to  the  Trias, 
or  upper  new  red  sandstone  series,  from  the 
variety  of  colours  the  strata  exhibit. 

POBT'IOAL  JUSTIOB,  a  term  often  used 
in  speaking  of  dramatic  writings,  to  de- 
note a  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  the  several  characters,  according 
to  their  deeertSk  at  the  catastrophe  or  close 
of  a  piece. 
P(yBT-LAU'RBATB8HIP  (Zaureoius;  LaL, 


crowned  with  laurel),  an  office  in  the 
royal  household,  bestowed  as  a  mark  of 
eonrt  favour  upon  some  enfiieDt  poet,wiUi 
a  small  aannal  salary,  formerly  It  waa 
the  duty  of  this  olllclal  to  preduee  a  set  of 
verses  on  the  sovereign's  blrtb-day,  and  on 
the  oooaaloB  of  any  other  conrt  event  o< 
importance,  bnt  this  Is  now  forborne^  The 
first  mention  of  a  poe^lanreate  was  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  under  the  nsme  of  cetvt- 
p9dU  Qiaaoer,  a  contemponuTfrf  Petrarch, 
who  was  crowned  with  lanrrt  in  ^e  Ohpitol 
at  BomcL  assumed  the  title  of  yesHanrMfe, 
and,  in  tne  reign  of  Richard  XL,  obtained  a 
grant  as  such.  We  afterwards  itaid  poeta- 
huueafie  noticed  in  the  reigns  of  Bdward 
iy.,HeDijyiI.,^  Ben  Jonaoa  wsfl  eonrt- 
poet  to  /ames  L«  and  received  a  pension, 
bnt  4oe8  not  appear  to  have  had  the  title  of 
(ouTMris  formally  granted  to  hiss.  Dryden 
was  appointed  laureate  te  Chailet  IL,  and 
afterwards  to  James  IL.  by  regnltf  patent 
vnder  privy  seaL  Nanum  nte,  Bowe^ 
Ettsden,  Oibber,  Whitehead,  T.  Warton, 
Pye,  Soutbey,  Wordsworth,  ixA  Tennyson, 
have  been  Dryden's  suooessorsb— Posta 
Laituutub  was  also  an  academical  title 
in  England,  conferred  by  the  nnivtersl- 
ties  when  the  candidate  reeeived  the  de- 
gcees  In  grammar  (which  Included  rhe- 
toTie  and  veifslf  cation).  The  last  instance 
of  a  lanresred  decree  at  Oxford  occurred  in 

1612. 

POiaTRT  (poilsis .'  0r.),  In  Its  ordinary 
acceptation,  is  the  art  of  expressing  eleva- 
ted sentiments  in  measured  language  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules,  in  aecontenoe  with 
harmony  and  taste;  and  also  the  expression 
Qf  those  seottments  in  that  Isngnsge.  In 
the  Utter  meaning  It  Is  divided  into  bton* 
serss  and  rkgme,  and  Is  denominated  ae- 
oordlng  to  its  subject— as  pasiorai  for  rural 
objects :  slanKoe  for  plaintive  pieces ;  VftieaX 
for  musie ;  dkloetic^  or  Instmctlve  \9amiiBal; 
hoimnmnu ;  and  dramatle,  or  eonven»- 
tionaL  But,  agreeably  with  the  extensive 
slgnifleation  of  its  Greek  origin,  poetry,  in 
more  extended  meaning,  includes  every 
eflasion,  every  creation  of  the  mind,  wh^ 
ther  expressed  by  the  pen,  the  pencil,  or 
musical  sounds.  Some  languages,  as  the 
Greek  and  the  Italian,  are  admirablr  adapted 
for  poetry ;  and  they  Impart  to  it  a  diarm 
which  Is  independent  of  the  genius  or  the 
taste  of  the  poet*  In  all  cases,  poetry  has 
the  same  general  character— that  of  an  ap> 
peal  to  the  passions  or  the  affleetions.  Thn 
ruliB$  of  poetry  and  rierslfying  are  taufl^t  by 
art.  and  acquired  by  study ;  but  the  foren 
and  elevation  of  thought,  which  Horace 
calls  something  divine,  and  which  alone 
makes  the  poetry  of  any  value,  most  ho 
derived  from  nature; 

POIirr  (jy.),  among  artists,  an  iron  or 
steel  Instrument  used  for  tracing  designs 

on  copper,  wood,  stope,  Ac. Fdot,  in 

Astronomy,  a  term  applied  to  a  certain 
place  marked  in  the  heavens,  or  distin- 
guished for  its  importance  in  astronomical 
calculations.  The  four  principal  points  or 
divisions  of  the  horison,  vis.  the  east,  wea^ 
north.  Slid  sooth,  are  called  the  eanHnoi 
points.  The  ^nith  and  nadhr  are  the  ««rM< 
col  points;  the  polnta  where  the  orbits  of 
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the  plsneU  cot  tbe  iilan«  of  the  ecliptic,  are 
called  the  nodes ;  tbe  points  where  the 
equator  and  eoUptic  Intersect  are  called  the 
eqmuoetial  poii»(«— that  whence  tbe  sun  &»• 
cends  towards  the  north  pole,  being  called 
the  vernal  poM;  and  that  by  which  he  do 
scende  to  the  south  pole,  the  autumnal 
potnL,  The  points  of  the  ecliptic,  where  the 
aun's  ascent  above  the  equator,  and  descent 
below  it,  terminate,  are  called  the  toUtitial 

pcinta, Point,  In  Geography,  a  small  cape 

or  headland,  jutting  out  into  the  sea :  (lins 
seamen  say,  two  points  of  land  are  in  oim 
an/aUuTt  when  they  are  so  completely  in  a 
right  line  against  each  other  that  the 

innermost  is  hidden  by  the  outennosL 

PoixT,  In  Geometry,  as  defined  by  Euclid, 
is  a  quantity  which  has  no  parts,  or  which 
is  indtyisibto.  Points  are  the4wds  or  eitgre- 
mities  of  lines.  If  a  point  be  supposed  to 
be  moved  any  way,  it  will,  by  its  motion, 

describe  a  Une. Point,  in  Grammar,  a 

character  used  to  mark  a  division  of  wri- 
ting, or  the  pause  to  be  observed  in  reading 
or  speaking ;  as  the  eomma  ( , )  semicolon  ( ; ) 
colon  ( :)  and  period  ( .),  also  the  points  of 

interrogation  (?)  ana  admiration  (I). 

Pourrnia,  the  art  ef  dividing  a  disoQurse, 
by  points,  into  periods  and  members  of  pe- 
riods, in  order  to  show  the  proper  pauses 
to  be  made  in  resdiBg. Poiar,  in  Heral- 
dry, a  part  of  the  esontcheon  denoting  the 

local  position  of   a  Hgure. Point,  in 

modern  Music,  a  dot  placed  after  a  note  to 
raise  lea  valiM  or  prolong  its  Mrae  one-hali; 
BO  as  to  make  a  semtbrevB  eqval  to  three 
minims,  a  minim  equal  to  tbree  crotelietc;, 
&C.  A  note  of  this  kind  it  osnally  called  a 
dotted  note.  When  a  point  ia  placed  over  a 
note,  it  is  called  etaeeaio  [which  see.] — 
Point,  in  Optics,  a  term  varionsly  applied 
with  reference  to  the  rays  of  ligiit :  thn^ 
the  pobia  el  cN^MTsion  is  that  in  which  tlie 
rays  begin  to  diverge ;  the  pvML  of  iiteUence, 
that  point  upon  the  surface  of  a  glass,  or 
any  body,  on  which  a  ray  of  light  fftUs ; 
pcitU  eS  r^/teetUm,  the  point  from  which  a 
ray  is  reflected ;  point  ^f  nfracHont  that 
point  In  the  refracting  surface  where  the 
refraction  is  effected. Point,  in  Litera- 
ture, a  lively  turn  or  expression  that  strikes 
with  agreeable  surprise,  such  as  is  usually 
found  or  expected  at  tbe  close  of  an  epigram. 
— -PoiVT'BiiANK,  in  Gunnery,  denotes  the 
shot  of  a  gun  levelled  horizontally.  Point- 
blank  range  Is  the  extent  of  the  apparent 
right  line  described  by  a  ball  dlacbarged 
horlaontally.  In  ahooting  point-blank,  tbe 
ball  ia  supposed  to  move  directly  to  the  ob- 
ject without  a  curve. Point  of  Bignt, 

in  Perspective,  that  point  in  the  perspective 
plpne.  at  which  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
Hues  intersect  each  other.   [See  Pjebbpvo- 

TIVK.] 

POINTS,  small  pieces  of  cordage,  pat 
through  the  sail  in  rowa,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
reefing. — Points  or  Buppoet,  in  Archi- 
tecture, tbe  collected  areas,  on  tho  plan,  of 
the  piers,  walls,  Aol,  by  which  an  edifice  is 
supported.  The  smaller  the  number  of 
these  required  by  an  architect,  the  greater 
bis  skill  and  economy.  The  following  are 
the  ratio  of  the  area  to  the  points  of  sup- 
port, the  total  area,  and  the  area  of  the 


points  of  support,  in  some  of  the  must  cel» 
brated  buildings :— 


Ratio 

of 

Area 

area 

Total 

of 

Building. 

to 

area  in 

points 

points 

feet. 

of    SUth 

of  sup- 

port. 

port. 

.OhurchofSt.PauI, 

Rome    .... 

0-118 

108,618 

18.668 

Church   of  Notre 

Dame,  Paris  .    . 

0*140 

67.848 

8,784 

Pantheon,  Paris  . 

0-164 

«0,S87 

0,969 

Oathedral,  Milan  . 

0-lM 

186,868 

81,366 

fit  Paul's^  London 

0-170 

84,086 

14,811 

Oathedral,       Flo- 

rence    .... 

0*201 

84,808 

17,080 

St.    Sophia,    Oon- 

stantinople    .    . 

0-air 

108,800 

88,667 

Pantheon,  Home  . 

o*aas 

84,838 

7.054 

St.  Peter'L  Borne 
Inyalides,  Paris   . 

O-Ml 

837,069 

89.906 

VS88 

88,008       7,780 

POINT'ER,  a  variety  of  the  (kmie  /ami- 
liarUf  and  the  dog  used  by  sportsmen  for 
finding  partridges,  pheasants,  and  other 
feathered  game.  Though  the  poln  ter  is  not 
a  native  of  England,  it  has  been  long  natu- 
ralized in  it.  Pointov  differ  from  setters, 
as,  on  approaching  sufBciently  near  to  the 
game,  they  stand  erect,  whereas  the  true- 
bred  setter  either  aits  upon  his  haunches  or 
lies  close  to  the  ground,  generally  the  latter. 
Pointers  are  very  susceptible  of  education, 
and  their  speed,  strength,  and  peraevering 
nature,  enable  them  to  continue  the  ehase 
for  an  almost  incredible  length  of  time. 

POINT'BBS.  TKB,  in  Astronomy,  are  the 
two  outer  stars  of  the  quadrangles  in  tho 
Great  Dear  so  called,  because  they  point  to 
the  Pole  Star. 

POISON  (J^.).  any  substance  which,  by 
its  chemical  action,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  mixed  with  the  blood,  or  applied 
to  the  fieah,  disturbs  or  suspends  the  olr- 
culationa  and  functions  necessary  to  life. 
Poisons  have  been  divided  into  irritants, 
narootics,  and  nareotico-acrlds.  Jtritante 
act  ehiefiy  on  the  altmentaiy  canal,  eaosing 
inflammation  and  sometimes  ulceration  of 
the  throat  and  parts  leading  to  Uie  stomach, 
Ac,  nausea,  vomiting,  the  vomited  matter 
being  often  streaked  with  blood,  and  other 
most  painful  symptoms  eonneeted  with  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  Nareotlee  produce 
totally  different  effects— headache,  vertigo, 
confused  rision,  stupor,  convulsions,  paraly- 
sis, and  coma.  Nareetieo-aerid  poisons  pro- 
duce syviptoms  which  uuially  oonaist  of 
those  of  the  other  two  classes.  In  large 
doses,  narcotism  predominates ;  in  smaller, 
irritation ;  and  both  seldom  co-exist.  No 
general  nue  can  be  given  for  the  treatment 
of  cases  of  poisoning.  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance vomiting  should  be  caused  as  soon 
aa  possible  by  tickling  the  throat,  and  by 
the  use  of  emetics,  such  ss  sulphate  of  sine, 
Ac.  The  stomach-pump  should  bsomployso 
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•iao,  bat  with  great  caution  wben  there  la 
disorganization  on  account  of  the  preaenoa 
of  Irri  tan  ts.  The  stomach  should  be  washed 
out  wltb  bland  albuminous ormucllaginous 
fluids,  such  aa  milk,  barley-water,  flour  and 
water,  fto,  and  sometimes  sugar  and  water. 
The  following  are  antidotes  for  the  jnost 
usual  poisons :— For  mineral  meUs,  meetie^ 
or  axalie  add— chalk  or  whiting  and  water, 
magnesia  and  water,  soap  and  water,  albu- 
minous diluents.  For  o^tolu— vinegar,  or 
any  mild  acid  and  water,  lnclu<)ing  even 
very  dilute  mineral  acids,  oUre  oil,  almond 
oil.  For  arsenic^— emetics,  fhln  milk  gruel, 
and  other  dlluenta,  iu  large  quanticie«. 
For  eorrogtw  «ii&Naiate— white  of  eggs,  and 
water,  m  I  Ik,  cnnm.  Fur  cupreous  poisons— 
sugar  and  water,  white  of  ^ga  and  water. 
For  anttmonial  poisons— warm  milk,  gruel, 
or  barley  water.  Infusion  of  galla.  For 
nitrate  of  eilver,  abundance  of  warm  salt 
and  water.  For  atUphate  of  sine— solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  in  water,  milk,  muci- 
laginous and  farinaceous  liquids.  For  ace- 
tate of  tazd— emetics,  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda  in  water,  milk,  white  of  eggs  and 
water.  For  opium  and  its  preparations- 
emetics,  strong  coffee;  torpor  to  be  pre- 
vented by  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face, 
and  forced  exercise. 

POLA'BIS,  or  the  POLX  8TAS,  so  called 
because  it  is  situate  very  near  the  north 
pole  of  the  axis  round  which  the  earth  per- 
forms its  diurnal  motion,  is  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude,  and  the  principal  star  in 
the  constellation  of  the  Little  Bear.  It  is 
the  •  Ur»m  Minorie  of  astronomers.  It  is 
easily  found,  because  the  two  outer  stars 
of  the  quadrangle,  in  the  Great  Bear,  point 
to  it. 

POLARaSGOPE  (polarUv  ;  and  Ocopeo,  I 
examine  :  Or.),  an  Instrument  contrived  for 
the  exact  and  convenient  observation  of 
the  phenomena  of  polarized  light.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  that  by  which  the  polari- 
zation of  the  light  is  effected,  and  that  by 
which  the  polarized  light  Is  examined. 
When  fitted  to  a  microscope  the  first  is 
formed  of  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  so  ar- 
ranged that  only  one  of  the  rays  into  which 
the  original  pencil  of  light  is  divided  shall 
be  transmitted ;  and  the -second  part  is  a 
similar  prism  placed  next  the  eye.  By  re- 
volvlngone  of  these  prisms  whilst  the  eye  is 
looking  along  the  tulie,  the  effect  of  polari- 
zation upon  an  object  placed  between  the 
two  prisms  is  made  apparent. 

POLAB'ITT  ipolus,  a  pole:  LaL\  that 
property  of  bodies  which  is  manifested  by 
the  exhibition  of  opposite  and  equal  effects 
always  tending  to  neutralize  each  other. 
Magnetism  and  electricity  afford  instances 
of  polarity. 

POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT  (same  de- 
riv.\  in  Physics,  a  change  produced  upon 
light  by  the  action  of  certain  media,  which 
cause  it  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing polarity,  or  sides  possessing  different 
qualities.  The  knowledge  of  this  singular 
fact  with  regard  to  light  has  afforded  an  ex- 
planation of  several  Intricate  phenomena  in 
optica.  [See  Optios.]  Light,  in  ordinary 
easea,  can  be  decomposed  not  only  into 
rtytf  of  different  eoloura,  but  into  two  white  \ 


roya  of  very  different  properties.  This  Is 
effected  by  either  refraction  or  reflection. 
The  most  simple  example  of  polarization 
by  v^raction  is  afforded  by  Iceland  apar. 
If  a  dot  fa  made  on  certain  aurfaoes  of  a 
piece  of  thia  substance,  and  it  la  looked  at 
from  the  oppoaite  si  ie,  two  dots  will  be 
seen.  If  a  ray  of  light  be  transmitted  in 
the  same  direction  through  this  apar,  it 
will  appear  doable^  and  each  of  these  rays 
will  be  Incapable  of  reflection,  in  certain 
positions  of  a  mirror:  that  la,  when  the 
mirror  will  not  reflect  one  of  the  rays,  on 
t>elng  turned  round  0(P,  without  changing 
its  angle  of  inclination.  It  will  not  reflect 
the  other.  The  most  brilliant  eoloura  may 
be  produced  by  polarization.  The  subject  is 
onefif  the  highest  Interest  in  philosophy: 
it  has  thrown  the  greatest  Ilj^t,  not  only 
on  optics,  but  on  other  branches  of  science. 

PoLARUDTG   AsoLB,    that   angle  at 

whidi  light  must  fall  on  a  reflecting  anr- 
face,  that  it  may  be  polarbsed ;  for  glass,  it 
Is  about  83P.  A  very  Important  law  has 
been  discovered,  namely,  that  *  the  tangent 
of  the  polarizing  angle,  for  any  medium,  is 
the  index  of  refraction  for  that  medium.' 
Ail  reflecting  substances  are  capable  of  po> 
larizing,  if  the  light  is  incident  at  a  proper 
angle.  When  the  angle  is  not  the  proper 
one,  the  light  is  polarised  to  an  extent  de- 
pendent on  Its  approximation  to  accuracy, 
and  the  polarization  may  be  completed  by 
successive  reOectiona. 

POLB  (jM/oe,  from  poleo,  I  turn  round : 
Or.)t  in  Astronomy,  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  an  imaginary  point  on 
the  earth'a  aurfaoe,  of  which  there  are  two, 
nam^y,  the  Arctic  or  North  Pole,  and  the 

Antaretie  or  South  Pole. Polb  or  thb 

Eoi^iPTio,  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the 
sphere,  88°  ao*  distant  from  elthw  pole  of 

the  world. Polb,  in  Spherics,  a  point 

equally  distant  from  every  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  great  circle  of  the  aphere : 
it  Is  90°  from  the  plane  of  a  circle,  and  in  a 
line  called  the  axie,  passing  perpendicularly 
through  the  centre.   Thus,  the  zenith  and 

nadir  are  the  polee  of  the  horizon. ^Mag- 

KKTio  Polks,  two  points,  or  rather  po«i- 
tions,  on  any  magnet,  where  the  oppoaite 
magnetic  influencea  chiefly  reside.  It  was 
long  expected  that  two  pointa  would  be 
found  on  the  earth  at  which  the  opposite 
magnetic  powers  would  respectively  be 
found  concentrated. Philosophers,  however, 
discovered  apparently  several ;  and  at  laat, 
reasoning  from  the  well-known  properties 
of  ordinary  inagneta,  perceived  that  its 
magnetic  poles,  supposing  the  earth  to  be, 
as  it  is,  a  great  magnet,  could  not  be  mere 
points,  but  must  occupy  a  considerable 
space,  though  its  magnetic  effecta  would 
naturally  be  most  powerful  at  some  parti- 
cular part  of  each.  It  Is  probable  that  the 
earth  ts  an  s^Mdv-magnet,  the  magnetism 
of  which  is  caused  by  electric  currents. 
These  are  developed  by  a  change  of  tem- 
perature produced  by  rotation — which 
brings  the  different  parts  eucceesivelif  under 
solar  influence.  The  magnetic  polea  must, 
therefore,  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
terrestrial. 

FO'LE-AXB,  a  kind  of  hatchet  with  m 
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short  handle,  and  a  point  or  claw  bendtng 
downward  from  the  back  of  Its  head.  It  Ib 
principally  used  at  sea,  to  cut  away  the 
rlerginff  of  an  enemy  attempting  to  board ; 
BometimeB  It  is  driven  into  the  side  of  an 
enemy's  ship  to  assist  in  boarding  It,  and  is 
then  called  a  boarding-axe. 

PO^LBCAT  (Pole  or  P<aish-e«a,  becanse  of 
their  abundance  !n  Poland),  the  Putoriu$ 
foBtidus  of  zoologists,  an  animal  allied  to 
the  weasel, which  emits  a  most  foetid  stench 
when  pursued.  It  inhabits  Europe  and 
Asiatic  Russia.  It  is  a  nocturnal  animal, 
and  of  a  bloodthirsty  disposition,  making 
great  havoc  in  hen  roosts  and  dovecots. 

POLEM'ICS  (jtolemikos,  belongin  g  to  war; 
Or.),  controversial  Writings  particularly  on 
matters  of  divinity. 

POLBM'OSCOPE  (polemoa,  war ;  and  sXdo* 
peo,  I  examine :  Or.),  in  Optics,  an  oblique 
perspective  glass,  or  diagonal  operorgUua, 
contrived  for  seeing  objects  that  do  not  lie 
directly  before  the  eye.  It  received  its 
name  from  its  inventor  supposing  ft  might 
be  useful  In  war.  It  consists  of  a  mirror 
placed  obliquely  in  a  tube  having  an  open- 
ing in  the  side  opposite  to  the  mirror,  so 
that  rays  from  any  object,  falling  on  the 
mirror,  are  reflected  to  the  eye.  Opera- 
glasses  [which  see]  are  sometimes  con- 
structed on  this  principle. 

rO'LE-STAR,  or  PO'LAB   STAR.    [See 

POLARll*.] 

POM'CB  (JV.),  the  Internal  regulation  of 
a  kingdom,  city,  or  town.  In  its  most  popu- 
lar acceptation,  the  police  signifles  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  municipal  laws  and 
regulations  of  a  city,  incorporated  town,  or 
borough ;  as  the  police  of  London,  of  Bir- 
mingham, &e.  The  police,  in  this  sense, 
differ  from  the  military,  in  being  nnder 
the  command  of  civil  officers,  but  they  are 
drilled  and  armed  in  a  half  military  man- 
ner. Their  object  is  both  to  prevent  and 
detect  crime ;  and  they  are  either  the  ordi- 
nary pofiee,  dressed  in  uniform,  or  Mcref  and 
detective  poliee^  who  are  not  intended  by 
their  dress  and  manners  to  be  distinguished 
from  ordinary  citizens :  that  the  guilty  may 
neither  feel  themselves  safe  from  detec- 
tion, nor  be  so.  Such  a  secret  force  re- 
quires very  careful  regulation,  or  It  might 
lead  to  great  abuses.  The  metropolitan 
police  of  London  amounts  to  upwards  of 
5000  men.  The  constabuUry  force  of  Ire- 
land has  more  of  a  military  character  than 
city  ix)llce ;  and  amounted  In  1860  to  13,000 
men,  at  a  cost  of  680,0001.  per  annum. 

POL'ICY,  in  Commerce,  a  written  in- 
strument containing  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions on  which  a  person  or  company  under^ 
takes  to  indemni^  another  person  against 
losses  of  property  exposed  to  peculiar  ha- 
zards, as  fire,  casualties  at  sea,  &eu   [See 

ISSCRAKOBj 

POLIT'IOAL  ARITHIfBTIO  (poUtHcoe. 
belonging  to  the  state:  Or.),  the  art  of 
making  arithmetical  calculations  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  a  nation,  its  revenues, 
value  of  lands  and  effects,  produce  of  lands 
or  manufactures,  population,  and  the  gene- 
ral statistics  of  a  country. 

POLIT'IOAL  EOON'OMT  (same  deriv.), 
the  scfenoe  which  treats  of  the  administra- 


tion of  the  revenues  of  a  nation ;  or  the 
management  and  regulation  of  its  re- 
sources, and  productive  property  and 
labour.  It  is  a  term  of  very  oompruhensive 
meaning,  and  includes  all  the  measures 
by  which  property  and  labour  are  directed 
in  the  best  manner  to  the  success  of  in- 
dividual  industry  and  enterprise,  and  to 
the  public  prosperity.  Political  economy 
considers  the  production  and  distribution 
not  of  those  things  which  are  merely  use- 
ful, but  of  those  which  are  of  value.  The  air 
is  very  useful,  but  it  commands  no  price ; 
bread  is  useful,  but  its  utility  and  its 
value  are  two  different  things.  The  wealth 
of  a  country,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  political  economy,  consists  in  what  Is 
capabla  of  appropriation.  A  thing  may  be 
very  useful,  but  it  may  be  attainable  by 
every  one— thus,  the  light  of  day.  Labour 
is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  since  it  is  the 
only  sonrce  of  value;  It  does  not  create 
matter*  but  it  makes  it  suitable  to  our 
wants;  and  is  required  generally  in  a 
variety  of  ways— to  appropriate  the  mate- 
rial, to  convey  it  firom  place  to  place,  and 
most  usually  to  give  it  some  peculiar  form. 
As  wealth  depends  on  labour,  everything 
that  fftcilltates  labour  adds  to  the  wealth  of 
a  country.  But  this  is  effected  by  a  proper 
division  of  employments,  and  a  judicious 
application  of  capital.  Division  of  employ 
ment  produces  greater  dexterity  in  the 
workmen ;  saves  the  time  lost  in  passing 
firom  one  occupation  to  another ;  and  tends 
to  facilitate  the  invention  of  useful  madil- 
nery  and  advantageous  processes  of  manu- 
facture. But  division  of  labour  supposes 
a  certain  demand  for  the  article  manu- 
factured. Ten  or  more  men  are  employed 
to  nukke  one  pin ;  but  if  all  the  pins  which 
these  ten  men  can  manjofacture  are  not 
required,  the  division  of  labour  in  this  case 
is  disadvantageous.  Division  of  labour  is 
useful,  not  only  among  individuals,  but 
among  iMrovlnces  and  countries ;  for  one 
province  or  country  may  have  greater 
facilities  for  producing  one  article,  and 
another  province  or  country  for  producing 
another.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that  fa^llties  for  intercourse  between 
different  countries,  or  parts  of  a  country, 
are  of  deep  importance.  Oapital  consists 
of  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
human  beings,  or  to  facilitate  production. 
Food,  clothes,  Ac,  which  are  required 
con  tiniudly,  constitute  dreulating  eapital; 
the  tools,  machines,  Ac,  which  are  more 
slowly  consumed,  constitute  Aeed  eapitoL 
The  co-operation  of  both  kinds  of  capital 
Is  required  for  the  successful  production  of 
wealth.  It  has  been  said  that  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery  leasens  the  demand  for 
labour.  This  may  be  true  in  a  particular 
department,  and  temporarily ;  but  the  total 
employment  of  labour  Is  Increased  by  it. 
The  introduction  of  locomotives  threw  the 
drivers  of  stage-coaches  out  of  employ- 
ment; but  what  an  Incalculably  greater 
number  of  men  do  they  cause  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  materials, 
construction  of  machinery,  and  even  in 
the  staff  of  officials  required  by  the  rail- 
ways! 
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POLITICS  (pUUela,  eHrU  polity  :  €frX  in 
Me  most  exteniive  senM,  are  tbe  theory 
and  prBCtlee  ot  obtalnlog  the  ends  of  civil 
society ;  or  the  regulatloo  and  goTemment 
of  a  nation  or  etate,  for  the  preserration  of 
Ite  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity.  Politics 
are  necessarily  dirided  into  two  branches; 
the  one  regarding  a  state  in  all  Its  relations 
with  other  states,  and  the  other  its  int«r> 
nal  arrangements  or  poUty.  The  latter 
includes  what  is  frequently  called  ita  do- 
tMsUe  eeonomp,  viz.  the  angnientatlon  of 
its  strength  and  resources,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  citizens  In  their  rlgbu,  with 
the  prcsenratlon  and  ioiproTemeat  of  their 
morals. 

POLL  (]M>I,  the  bead :  Sax.—^^  register  of 
heads).  In  elections,  the  register  uf  those 
who  gtye  their  rote,  containing  their  name, 
place  of  residence,  Ac.  Also  the  place 
where  the  rotes  are  registered. 

POL'LEN  (fine  flour :  Lot),  in  Botany,  a 
One  powder  contained  in  the  anthers  of 
flowers,  and  which  being  shed  on  the  pisjtli, 
fructlfles  the  orary  and  causes  It  to  produce 
fertile  seeds.  Each  poUen  grain  is  a  cell 
which  contains  a  granular  semifluid  matter 
called  fovtUa.  Sometimes  the  exterior  of 
the  cell  is  prettily  marked,  but  to  see 
the  markings  requires  a  good  microscope. 
In  the  tribe  of  orchids  the  pollen  grains  are 
Joined  together  by.rlscid  matter  into  niastfes 
called  pollinia. 

I*OLXnX,  In  Astronomy,  a  flxe4  star  of 
the  second  magnitude  in  the  consjbellation 
Gemini,  or  the  Twins. 

POLHTERINB  (pulveft  dust :  £at).  In  Che- 
rolstry,  the  calcined  ashes  of  a  plant 
brought  from  the  Lerant  and  Syria.  In  the 
manufacture  of  glass  It  is  preferred  to  other 
ashes,  as  the  glass  made  with  It  Is  perfectly 
colourless. 

FOLnr  (pohu:  Gr.),  a  prefix  In  anmnber  of 
our  words,  signifying  mang ;  as  In  polygon, 
a  flgureof  many  angles. 

POLTAOOUSTIO  {polui,  many;  and 
afeottJtawA,  belonging  to  hearing:  <?r.),  an 
epithet  applied  to  that  whlcb  multiplies  or 
in  tensifles  sound. 

POLTADELTHIA  (pohu,  nw^y ;  and 
adelphot,  a  brother:  Or.),  in  Botany,  the 
18th  class  of  the  Linnaean  system  of  plants, 
consisting  of  plants  which  hare  the  sta- 
mens united  Into  three  or  more  bundles 
by  the  filaments. 

POLTANa)RIA  (pohu,  many ;  and  anlr, 
a  male :  Or.),  in  Botany,  (he  tbi^teeg^th  class 
of  the  LinnsBan  tystem  of  plants,  confuting 
of  those  whose  hermaphrodltetfowera  hare 
twenty  or  more  seiwrate  stamens  inserted 
on  the  receptacle,  not  on  the  calyx,  as  in 
leotandria. 

POLYANTHUS  (polus,  many;  and  an- 
tho$j  a  flower :  Or.},  a  garden  variety  of  the 
wild  primrose. 

POLTCHBOITE  (poluB,  many;  sad  ehroUi, 
colour:  Or.),  in  Chemistry,  the  colouring 
matter  of  saifron.  It  has  receired  this 
name  on  account  of  the  rarlous  colours  it 
exhibits  when  acted  on  by  reagents. 

POLTCTSTPNA  (polus.  many ;  IntsMs,  a 
bag :  Or.),  a  tribe  of  minute  marine  animals 
of  rery  low  organization,  allied  to  the 
t^aramini/wa,   but    inhabiting    siliceous 


shells.  These  sheila  are  of  elegant  and 
rarled  shape,  and  hare  large  orlSoea 
through  which  the  animal  can  protrade,  at 
will,  parts  of  ita  body,  to  ctHleet  food  or  to 
assist  its  morements. 

POLTOAOttlA  (pohm,  many ;  and  gtamm^ 
marriage:  Or.),  the  SSrd  elasa  of  tfaa 
LinnsBBn  system  ot  plants,  containing  those 
with  perfect  flowers,  accompanied  by  ono 
or  both  sorts  of  imperfect  flowers. 

POLTO'AHT  (fMlif^asnio,  from  same),  a 
plurality  of  wires  or  husbands  at  the  samo 
time;  the  latter, howerer, is  hardly  inda- 
ded  under  the  term,  aa  it  baa  searoely  erer 
been  considered  lawfuL  In  some  countries, 
Turkey  for  instance,  polygamy  is  allowed ; 
but,  by  the  laws  oc  England,  polygamy 
is  made  felony,  except  in  the  ease  of 
absence  beyond  the  seas  for  seren  years. 
Polygamy  preyailed  am<mg  the  lewlsfa  pa* 
triMVhs,  both  before  and  under  the  Mosaic 
law :  but  the  state  of  manners  had  probai- 
bly  become  reformed  in  this  respect  before 
the  time  of  XSirist,  for  in  the  Kow  Testa- 
ment we  nuaet  no  trace  of  its  pnctice. 
Potygamy  baa  been  allowed  under  all  the 
religions  wb^cfa  bare  prerailed  in  Asia.  Bjr 
the  laws  of  Mohammed*  erery  Mnssnlman 
is  permitted  to  hare  n  plurality  of  wirea ; 
the  Arabs,  bowierer,  seldom  arall  Mtem- 
selres  of  this  pririlege.  The  ancient  Bo- 
mans  nerer  practised  it,  thoogb  it  was  not 
forbidden  among  them  ;  and  Hark  Antony 
is  mentioned  aa  the  flrst  who  used  the 
pririlege  of  baring  two  wires.  From  thaa 
time  it  biecamie  fre^uMt  in  the  Boman  em- 
pire, liU  the  reigna  of  Theodostns,  Hono- 
rius,  and  Arcadinsi  wbo  prohibited  it,  a.d. 
89& 

P0LT<3^N0ITB  (poluffenBt,  ot  many  fami-  j 
Ilea :  OrO,  consisting  of  many  kinds,  an  ' 
epithet  used  in  Mineralogy ;  asajN^y^saMta 
mountain,  one  composed  of  strata  of  dilEer- 
ent  speetes  of  stone. 

POLTG'LOTT  (fwItM.  many  aadglMta,a 
tongue :  Or.),  a  book  containing  many  lan- 
guages j  as  the  PolygloU  BSblB^  a  bible 
printed  in  sereral  langvagea 

POLYGON  Owlm,  many ;  and  fSatfo,  an 
angle :  Or.),  in  Geometry,  a  figure  baring 
many  angles  or  whose  pmmeter  eonsistaoC 
more  than  four  sides.  Erery  polygon  may 
be  dirtdjsd  into  aa  many  triangles  aa  tbo 
figure  has  sides,  and  its  area  may  therefore 

be  easily  measured. Poltckwai*  Num- 

BBBS  are  so  called  because  the  units  of 
which  they  c<msist  may  be  disposed  in 
such  a  manner  aa  to  oepresent  serend  regn- 
Isr  polygona.  They  are  numbers  forming 
arithmetical  prognessions.  When  their 
common  dUferenee  is  1,  the  sums  of  the 
terms  giro  triangular  numbers— that  la* 
numbers  representing  the  points  or  anglea 
In  a  series  of  triangles  baring  a  common 
vertex.  When  the  common  dUferenee  is 
2,  the  sums  of  the  terms  giro  square  num- 
bers, which  will  represent  the  points  or 
angles  In  a  series  of  squares  baring  a 
common  angle.  When  the  common  dif- 
ference is  8,  the  sums  of  the  terms  glre  n 
similar  series  of  pentagons ;  and  so  on. 

POLTGON  OF  FOB'CBS,  In  Mectaanlea, 
the  theorem,  *  If  any  number  of  foreea 
acting  at  one  angle  of  a  polygon  ace  repre* 
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tented  by  all  the  sides  of  the  polygon  tiiken 
In  suocession  except  one,  that  remaining 
side  taken  In  the  opposite  direotloa  will  re> 
present  their  rMttZtoiit.' 

POLTG^ONUM  ipoluffonott  producfag 
much :  Or.),  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
uat.  ord.  Potvg<mae$a.  It  Includes  the  knot- 
grasses, bistorts,  buckwheats,  ko, 

POL'YOIIAM  (polutt  many ;  and  granmi, 
a  linet  OrO»  a  figure  consisting  of  many 
lines. 

POliTGRAPH  (yotiM,  many :  and  ffrapho, 
I  write:  6/*.).  an  Instrument  for  maltiply- 
hig  copies  of  a  writing  with  ease  and  exite- 
dltlen. 

POLTG'RAPHr  (same  dert9.\  the  art 
of  writing  in,  and  deciphering,  yarious 
ciphers. 

POLTOYN'I A  {pakUt  many ;  and  gimf.  a 
female:  0r.),  in  Botany,  one  of  the  Lin- 
nnan  orders,  oontaining  plants  the  flowers 
of  which  have  twenty  or  more  styles'. 

POLTHAL'ITB  (jwhis,  much ;  and  hals, 
sea-salt;  Or.\  a  mineral  occurring  in  masses 
of  a  flbrotts  structure,  a  brick-red  colour, 
snd  tinged  with  iron.  It  contains  sulphates 
of  lime,  magnesia, and  potash,  with  chloride 
of  sodium  or  common  salt. 

POLTHE'DRON  (poZiu.many ;  and  ktdra, 
a  base :  OrX  in  Geometry,  a  body  or  solid 
comprehended  under  many  sides  or  planes. 
——In  Optics,  a  mttltlplytng  glass  or  lens, 
consisting  of  several  plane  surfaces  dis- 
posed in  a  convex  form. 

POLTMIO'NITBCpefaw, much:  and  mi(h 
I  ntani.  I  mix ;  St.),  the  name  of  a  mineral 
found  in  Norway.  It  consists  of  titanic 
acid,  sireonta,  Hme,  jttrla,  oxides  of  iron, 
I  cerium,  manganese,  magnesia,  potash,  si- 
lica, and  oxide  of  tin. 

POLTNOM:b  (polu9,  many :  Gr. ;  and  no- 
fn4n,  a  name :  Lot.),  In  Algebra,  a  quantity 
consisting  of  many  terms. 

PCfLTOPTRUM  (poliUt  many;  and  op- 
teno,  I  see ;  Or.),  in  Optics,  a  glass  through 
which  oMects  appear  multiplied. 

POLTPBT'ALOnS  ^olita,  many ;  and  pe* 
talon,  a  leaf :  Or.),  in  Botany,  having  many 
petals. 

POLTPH^OWT,  or  POLYPHVNISM  (po- 
luphOnkn  from  vohu,  many ;  and  pfUfnf,  a 
voice:  Chr.),  mttltipHcity  of  sounds,  as  In 
the  reverlierations  of  an  echo. 

POLYPHTL'LOUB  (poluphiUloa :  from 
pplut,  many ;  and  phuXUm,  a  lonf :  Or.),  In 
Botany,  many-leaved;  as,  a  polj/phyUoua 
calyx  or  perianth. 

POL'YPI  (poUu,  many ;  and  pous,  a  f oot  j 
Or.),  in  Natural  History,  a  term  used 
synonrmoQsiy  with  Zoopiims  [which  see]. 

POLYP*0DY  (poluipodUm:  from  polut, 
many ;  and  pmu,  a  foot :  0r.  -from  the 
roots  having  many  tul>ercle8  like  the  feelers 
of  a  potM»iM),  a  tern  i>elonging  to  thofrciins 
I'olppoaiuM.  The  common  polypody  Is  one 
of  oar  most  abundirnt  fenis. 

POL'YPUS,  In  Surgery,  a  fleshy  tumour, 
eonimonly  met  with  in  the  nose.  It  abounds 
Ih  rnmtftcatlons,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name. 

POLTBCOPE  (polM,  many ;  and  tkopeo,  I 
behold ;  Or.),  an  optloti  Instrument,  ron- 
sisttiigof  a  Hi»no-convox  lens,  the  convex 
Sttffnne  of  whicli  Is  lulMltvided  Into  sc\'i'ral 


faetta.  Bach  of  these  will  give  a  distinct 
Image,  and  thus  the  object  will  appear  In 
different  places  at  the  same  time. 

POLYSPBRM'OUS  (polu«permo»,  abound- 
ing In  seed :  Or.),  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for 
such  plants  as  have  several  seeds. 

POr/YSTYLB  (poluKtulot:  from  potiu, 
many ;  and  attdoa,  a  column :  Or.),  a  build- 
ing surrounded  by  numerous  columns,  so 
tiiat  tb^  cannot  be  readily  counted  at  first 
view. 

1*0LYBYL'LABLB  (vohutaiabo$ :  from 
volu$,  many;  and  suNoMv  a  syllable:  Or.), 
In  Grammar,  a  word  consisting  of  more 
syllables  than  three ;  for  when  a  word  con- 
stats  of  one,  two,  or  three,  it  is  called,  re- 
spectively, a  monosyllable,  dissyllable,  and 
trisyllable. 

POLYSYN'fyBTON  (polunmdetoi :  from 
poliu.  much  ;  and  iundeto$,  bound  together : 
Or.),  in  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  a  figure  in 
which  a  redundancy  of  conjuncttomi.  espe- 
cially copulative  ones,  is  used ;  as,  *  We  have 
armies  and  tfeets,  and  gold  and  stores— all 
the  sinews  of  war.' 

POLYTBOH'NIO  (poUu,  many ;  and  teehni, 
an  art:  Or.), an  epithet  denoting  or  com- 
prehending many  arts ;  as,  a  polytectinlc 

school,  a  polytechnic  gallery,  Ac. The 

Polyteehnie  School  of  France  wns  established 
by  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention  of 
March  11,  1794,  which  was  passed  by  the 
influence  of  Monge,  Oarnot,  Poureroy,  &c.. 
the  committee  of  public  safety  having  seen 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  engineers.  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
Berthollet,  Fourcroy,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  were  its  professori*. 
Napoleon  did  much  for  it,  and  under 
him  It  received  considerable  modtflca- 
ttons.  The  pupils  were  obliged  to  live  In 
the  building,  ana  weaV  a  uniform.  Its  ob- 
ject fs  to  dlifttse  a  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  chemical  sciences, 
and  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  artillery  ser- 
vice and  the  various  departments  of  engi- 
neering, military,  naval,  and  civil.  Tne 
inmates  of  this  establishment  fohght 
bravely  against  the  allies,  March  SO,  1814. 
In  April,  1819,  It  was  a'bollshed,  but  re- 
established in  fliieptember  of  the  same  year. 

P0I/TTHBI8M  {polm,  many ;  and  thtoa, 
a  god :  Or.),  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  a 
plurality  at  gods ;  opposed  to  momwOuiam, 
or  the  belief  in  one  Supreme  Being. 

POMA'OB^  [ppmwin,  fruit,  but  particu- 
larly an  appIe:Xot.),  a  nat.  ord.  of  plants, 
including  the  apple,  pear,  medlar,  and 
quince. 

POMATtJM  iLttt,  from  pomum,  fruit— 
sometimes  used  In  making  It),  a  compound 
of  jessamine,  orange,  ftc,  with  lard  and 
rose-water;  an  unguent  used  in  dressing 
the  hair. 

POM'BGRANATB  iwnnvm  granaium, 
fruit  having  many  seeds:  XaU,  in  Botany, 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus 
Puniea,  nat.  ord.  Myrtacem,  a  native  of  tho 
south  of  Europe.  Tt  is  as  large  as  an 
orange,  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  has  a 
hard  rind  filled  with  a  soft  pulp  and  numer- 
ous seeds. 

POMIF'BROUB  roommn, fruit;  and  fero, 
I  bear:  £a(.),  fruit-beariug;  an  epithet  ap- 
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(P.  alba),  and  the  Lombardy  poplar  {P.  fatH- 
giata).  The  aspen  (P.  tremMia}  belongs  to 
the  genus. 

POP'LINt  In  Commerce,  a  kind  of  flne- 
woven  stuff  made  of  silk  and  worsted. 
.  POP'PT  {popig :  Sax.),  the  name  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  Papaver.  From  one 
species,  P.  $omnifervm^  or  white  poppj, 
opium  Is  collected.   [See  Opium.] 

POPULA'RES  (Xat,  from  popnhu,  the 
people),  the  name  of  a  party  at  Rome,  ^ho 
struggled  to  fngratlate  themselves  with  the 
people,  and  sought,  by  extending  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  the  latter,  to  Increase 
their  own.  The  Populates  were  opposed  to 
th^  OptimatM.   [See  Optimatbs.] 

POFlTLATIOa  (popuUMo,  from  same), 
the  aggregate  number  of  people  in  any 
country.  Owing  to  the  progressive  increase 
of  births  oter  deaths,  the  population  to 
continually  augmcntlug  In  most  parts  of 
the  habitable  world.  'Countries,'  says 
Adam  Smith,  in  his  *  Wealth  of  Nations,* 
*are  populous,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people  whom  their  produce  can 
clothe  and  lodge,  but  In  proportion  to  that 
of  those  whom  they  can  feed.*  A  notion 
formerly  existed  that  an  Increase  of  popu- 
lation was  necessarily  an  advantage  to  a 
country;  but  it  ts  now  admitted  that  the 
In'creftse  Is  beneficial  only  when  accom- 
panied by  aa  ind^eaae  la  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Population  of  Bngland  and  WcUeB,  frotn  (Ae 
year  1700  to  1861. 


No.  of 

Ko.of 

Year. 

Persons. 

Tear. 

Persons. 

1700    . 

.    4,475,000 

1790    . 

.      8.675,000 

illQ    . 

.    6,240,000 

1«01     . 

.      9,168,000 

1720    . 

.    5,660,000 

1811     . 

.     10,602,500 

1730    , 

.    6.769.000 

1821     . 

.    12,218,500 

1740    . 

.    6,064,000 

1834     . 

.     14,594,500 

1760    . 

.    4,467,000 

1841    . 

.     15.914,000 

1760    . 

.    4^36,000 

1851     . 

.    18,000,000 

1770    . 

.    7.428.000 

1861    . 

.    80,228,497 

1780    . 

.    7,953,000 
seat 

Anld. 

1801     . 

.    T.652',400 

1841     . 

.      2,365,114 

1811     , 

.    1.865.900 

1861     . 

.      2,870,784 

1821    . 

.    2,135,300 

1881    . 

.      8,090,808 

1831     , 

.    3.365,807 
Ire 

Umd. 

I8«l     . 

.    6.846.949 

1851    . 

.      8,515.794 

isai   . 

.    7,767,401 

1861    . 

.      6,850,309 

1841     . 

.    8,176,238 

Total  population  of  the  United 
^.Ingdom  In  1861        .       .       39.321,288 

Dividing  the  popnlatton  into  lOO  parts, 
England  and  Wales  have  09  parts,  Scotland 
10}  parts,  and  Ireland  nearly  SO,  and  the 
Islands  in  the  British  seas  tiave  half  such  a 
part. 

Tncreaee  por  cent,  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  at  periods  between  1700  and  1851. 

Between  1801  and  I8il  .   ,   .   14  per  cent 

„       18U    M    1821  .   .   .    17f      „ 

„         1821     „     1831  ...    U  „ 

„         1700    „     1851  .    .    .176 


1831 


1801 


IS 


During  the  Interval  t>etweQQ  1851  and  1861 
more  than  2,050,000  British  nubjects  emi- 
grated to  distant  places.  The  population  of 
1801  doubled  Its  numbers  in  1852,  but  at  the 
rate  of  (ncrease  during  the  last  decennial 
period  the  population  would  double  Itself 
in  63  years.  The  boys  bom  In  England  are 
In  the  proportion  of  104,811  boys  to  100,000 
girls,  but  from  various  causes  the  males 
become  reduced  in  number,  and  the  census 
of  1861  'gave  10.289,965  females  to  9,770,260 
males.  The  number  of  families  In  1861  was 
4,491,624,  and  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons in  two  families  was  about  nine.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  on  the  average  344 

persons  to  each  square  mile. Popni.A- 

Tioar  OP  THB  World.  The  human  race 
is  thought  to  comprise  about  1000  mil- 
lions of  living  persons,  speaking  3064  lan- 
guages and  professing  lioo  forms  of  re- 
ligion. The  average  duration  of  h  nraan  life 
is  estimated  at  SM  years.  One-fourth  of 
the  children  born  die  before  their  seventh 
year,  and  one  half  before  their  seventeenth. 
About  880  millions  of  persons  die  every 
year,  or  one  every  second. 

POR'CELAIN  (poreeto<fi«  .•!>■.),  a  fine  sort 
of  earthenware,  originally  manufactured  In 
China,  and  thence  called  efeina^wra.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Invented  before  our 
era.  A  combination  of  silex  and  alumina 
Is  the  basis  of  porcelain ;  and  with  the 
addition  of  various  proportions  of  other 
earths,  and  even  of  some  metallic  oxides, 
ft  forms  the  different  varieties  of  pottery, 
from  the  finest  porcelain  to  the  coarsest 
earthenware.  Though  siliceous  earth  Is  the 
ingredient  which  is  present  in  large  pro- 
portion In  these  compounds,  It  is  the  argil- 
laceous which  more  particularly  gives  them 
their  character;  for  this  communicates 
plasticity  to  the  mixture  when  soft,  so  that 
it  may  be  moulded  In  any  way,  or  even 
turned  into  any  shape  on  the  lathe,  and 
renders  it  capable  of  being  baked.  Poree- 
Mna  differ  much  in  their  fineness  and 
beauty.  They  are  either  of  the  pOte  dur 
or  p(U0  tmdre,  the  hard  quality  being  the 
oldest.  Egg-»heU  porcelain  is  so  called  from 
its  extreme  thinness.  CfraekUn porcelain  has 
a  curious  appearance,  due  to  a  cracking  of 
the  glaxe  In  all  directions,  and  a  fllUng-up 
of  the  cracks  with  a  dark  pigment.'  [See 

CH^SJkrWABlB,  BAKTBBKWAUI,  ftc] 

POROEL'LaNITE,  a  species  of  jasper,  a 
siliceous  mineral  of  various  eolours.  It  la 
sometimes  marked  with  vegetable  impres 
slous  of  a  bri6k>red  colour,  and  seems  to  be 
formed  accidentally  in  coal-mines  wlilrh 
have  indui«ted  and  semf-rltrilled  beds  of 
coal-shale  or  slate-day. 

.POUCH  (porche:  Fr.f  from  portiatai 
Lot.),  in  Architecture,  a  kind  of  vestibule 
supported  by  columns,  at  the  entrance  ol 
temples,  halls,  ehurrhes,  or  other  bulld- 

inga. A  pnblie  portico  In  Athens,  where 

Zcuo  the  philosopher  taught  his  disciples, 
was  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  porch 
(fitoa).  Henee,  the  porch,  in  classical  litera- 
ture. Is  equivalent  to  the  eehool  of  the  Stoice. 

POR'OCPINB  (pore,  a  hog;  and ^p'ns,  a 
thorn:  /v.),  the  name  of  some  rodent  qua- 
dnii)Cds  belonging  to  the  genus  Hyatrix, 
The  common  porcupine  (f  .  crietata)  is  a 
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Arctiitectare,  k  range  of  columns  support- 
ing a  roof,  and  affording  a  space  where 
people  ma)'  walk  under  cover.  Though  this 
word  Is  ultimately  derived  from  portat  a 
gate  or  door,  it  is  used  for  any  nrrange- 

ment  of  columns  which  forms  a  gallery. 

The  Athenians  were  magnificent  in  their 
porticos.  Poets  and  philosophers  recited 
their  works  and  held  their  disputations 
in  them.  Their  most  famous  portico  was 
that  called  Pcseile,  which  was.  in  fact,  a 
picture  gallery,  adorned  with  the  works  of 

the  greatest  masters. The  word  porUeo  is 

sometimes  applied  to  any  place  for  walking 
under  shelter,  though  constructed  with 
arches ;  but  it  is  more  accurately  confined 
to  a  projection  in  front  of  a  building,  sup- 
ported on  columns. 

PORT'LAND  STONE,  ft  granular  lime- 
stone, belonging  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  ooltte  formation,  obtained  In  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  on  the  const  of  Dorsetshire. 

PORT'LAND  VASE,  a  celebrated  cine- 
rary urn,  found  In  the  tomb  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  and  bis  inotlier  Mam- 
maoa.  It  waa  first  in  the  possession  of 
the  Barberini  family  at  Rome;  whence 
it  came  into  that  of  the  Portland  family, 
who.  In  1810,  deposited  it  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  said  to  be  of  glass,  is  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  and  the  figures  are  white. 
Wedgwood  made  a  number  of  copies  of  it 
closely  resembling  the  original. 

P08B'  (placed :  Fr.),  in  Heraldry,  a  lion, 
horse,  or  other  beast,  standing  still,  with  all 
his  four  feet  on  the  ground. 

POSI'DEDM,  or  POSI'DEON  iPosetdeOn  : 
Gr.)f  in  Ancient  Chronology,  the  sixth 
month  of  the  Athenian  year,  yrhlch  con- 
sisted of  thirty  days,  and  answered  to  the 
latter  part  of  December  and  beginning  of 
January.  The  name  was  due  to  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Neptune  fosldonius,  which  was 
celebrated  during  that  month. 

POSITION  (noaitiOt  a  placing :  Lat.\  in 
Arithmetic,  called  also  the  rule  of  false, 
a  rule  which,  by  the  use  of  one  or  more 
assumed  but  false  numbers,  enables  us  to 

find  the  number  sought. Position,  in 

Geometry,  is  a  term  sometinies  used  in 
contradistinction  from  magnUude;  thus, 
a  line  Is  said  to  be  given  In  position  when 
Its  situation,  bearing,  or  direction,  with 
regard  to  some  other  line,  is  deflned;  on 
the  contrary,  a  line  is  given  In  magnitude 
when  Its  length  Is  stated  but  not  its  situa- 
tion.  PoA^TLOsr,  in  Logic,  the  ground- 
work or  proposition  on  which  an  argument 
is  raised. 

POS'ITIVB  (potitua,  placed  :  Zat),  a  term 
of  relation  sometimes  opposed  to  negative  ; 
hence,  a  positive  quantity,  In  Algebra,  is  a 
quantity  opposed  to  that  which  is  negative. 
Thus,  If  the  latter  represent  a  debt,  a  posi- 
tive quantity  will  represent  money  in  po»- 
teeeion,  or  to  which  one  has  a  elaim  ;  Lf  it 
represent  motion  towards  the  south,  a  posi- 
tive quantity  will  represent  motion  towards 
the  iwrth.  Negative  quantities  are  just  as 
real  aa  positive,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  in  any  case  they  can  be  leea  than  no- 
thing. U  I  owe  money  beyond  what !  am 
al'le  to  pay,  my  condition  is  negative,  and  I 
am  worao  olf  than  if  I  simply  possessed 


nothing— the  debt  Is  a  realitjf.  If  I  intend 
to  go  westward,  and  by  mistake  go  eaatward, 
my  position  with  regard  to  my  destination 
has  become  negative,  but  the  distance  tra- 
versed by  mistake  is  a  realitj/.  Positive 
guantUiee  are  designated  by  the  cliarao- 
ter+  prefixed  or  supposed  to  be  prefixed 
to  them. P.OMiTi,VB  Dbobsb,  in  Gram- 
roar,  the  adjective  in  Its  simple  significa- 
tion, without  comparison  or  relation  to 
increase  or  diminution :  as,  good,  bad,  Ac. 

Positive  Elkotbioitv,  a  term  applied 

to  the  electricity  of  bodies  supposed  to  con- 
tain more  than  their naturalquantity.  Posi- 
tive electricity,  being  that  produced  by  rub- 
bing glass,  is  called  also  vitreotte;  negative 
electricity,  produced  by  rubbing  amber  or 
resin,  being  called  resinous. 

POSOL'OGT  ipoaos,  how  much?  and  logos, 
a  statement :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  the  science 
or  doctrine  of  preparing  and  administering 
doses. 

POS'SE  COMITA'TUS  {posse,  to  be  able ; 
and  comitaUU,  belonging  to  the  county; 
Mod.  LaL—  the  power  of  ike  county),  in  Law, 
the  armed  power  of  the  county,  or  the  at> 
tendance  of  all  persons  charged  by  the 
sheriff  to  assl^st  him  in  the  suppression  of 
riots,  &c  It  includes  all  msles  above  fif- 
teen years  of  age  within  the  county,  except 
ecclesiastical  persons,  peers,  and  such  aa 
labour  under  any  Infirmity. 

PbSSBS'SION  (possessio:  LaL),  in  Law, 
the  holding  or  occupying  of  anythiuK* 
either  de  jure  or  de  facto.  Possession  ds 
I  jure  Is  the  title  a  nvin  has  to  enjoy  a  thing, 
tlioughltjs  in  the  actual  possession  of  an- 
other ;  or  tlie  title  which  a  person  has  when 
lands  are  descended  to  him  and  be  has  not 
yet  entered  into  them.  Possession  (i«/a«to, 
or  actual  possession,  is  wher«  there  is  an 
actual  and  effectual  enjoyment  of  a  thing. 
Long  undisturbied  possession  is  presump> 
tlve  proof  of  right  or  property  in  the  pos- 
sessor. 

POBSES'SIYE  CASE  (possessivua,  relating 
to  posaession :  Lot.),  in  English  Grammar, 
the  genitive  case,  or  case  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns, which  either  denotes  ownership,  aa 
John's  book  (a  book  belonging  to  John) ;  or 
some  relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  aa 
Byron's  admirers  (those  who  admire  the 
writings  of  Byron); 

POST  (.after),  a  Latin  preposition  used  In 
composition  with  several  English  words, 
and  generally  implying  a  relation  of  poste> 
riority. 

POST  (posts:  Fr.),  a  messenger  or  carrier 
of  letters ;  one  that  goes  at  stated  times  to 
convey  the  mall  and  despatches. A  mili- 
tary station. A  public  olBce  or  employ- 

meat. The  name  of  a  sort  of  wrlting- 

papec  much  used  for  letters. — To  ride  post 
is  to  be  employed  to  carry  despatches  and 
papers,  and  consequently  to  ride  with  speed. 
Hence,  to  travel  post  is  to  travel  expedi- 
tiously by  the  aid  of  fresh  horsea  taken  at 
certain  stations. To  post,  in  Book-keep- 
ing, is  to  carry  accounts  from  the  waste- 
bdok  or  journal  to  the  ledger. 

POST'AGE  (same  deriv.),    the   duty   or 
cliarge  Imposed  on  letters  or  parcels  con- 
veyed by  post.   This  charge  Is  at  present 
only  one  ptfmy  for  each  letter  not  exoaiid- 
QU 
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ing  balf  an  onnoe  In  weight,  from  any  part 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  any  other 
part,  and  in  proportion  for  other  welghta. 
Great  facilities  are  now  afforded,  at  very 
moderate  rates,  fur  the  transmiBaion  of 
books,  and  also  of  money. 

PO'ST-DATB.  to  date  after  the  real  thne ; 
as  to  pottrdaU  a  bill  or  a  contract,  that  Is, 
CO  date  it  after  the  tme  time  of  drawing 
the  one  or  making  the  other.  There  is  a 
penalty  of  lOOL  for  post-dating  bills,  ftc,  on 
stamps  wbich  do  not  cover  the  real  term^ 
Bankers'  cheques  mast  not  be  post-dated 
unless  on  a  bill  stamp,  under  the  same 
penalty. 

P0ST-DISSB18IN,  In  Law.  a  writ  which 
was  formerly  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  in  possession  a  person  who  had 
been  disseised  after  a  judgmmt  to  recover 
the  same  lands  of  the  same  person,  under 
the  statute  of  Merton. 

POSTEA  (afterwards :  £at),  in  Law,  the 
return  of  a  record  of  the  proceedings  in  a 
cause,  after  a  trial  and  verdict  by  writ  of 
nMT^ua^  into  the  court  after  a  verdict. 
The  entry  of  the  result  of  the  trial  upon 
the  record  commences  with  this  word. 

POSTERN  OHMtome:  Fr.),  in  Fortifica- 
tion, a  small  gate,  usually  in  the  angle  of 
the  flank  of  a  baatlon,  or  in  that  of  the  cur- 
tain descending  into  the  ditch. 

POSTHlTMOnfl  {potHwmua:  from  post, 
after ;  and  Aumtu,  the  earth :  XoC— after 
interment),  bom  after  the  death  of  afather. 
Also,  published  after  the  death  of  the  au- 
thor ;  as  pottkamou»novde». 

POSTIL  (fMSiiUd,  afterwards :  LaL\  a 
marginal  notej  Qi:iginally,  a  note  in  the 
margin  of  the  Bible ;  so  .called  because 
written  after  the  tejct. 

POSTLIMINIUM  {gMi. :  tnmjpott,  ntter; 
and  limen,  the  threshold),  among  the  Jlo- 
mans,  theretttEBto  4iis  own  oountryof  a 
person  who  had  gone  to  sojourn  in  a  tomHwoi 
country,  or  who  had  been  banished  or  taken 
by  an  enemy. ^n  the  modem  Ui,w  of  na- 
tions, the  right  of  ito$aiminy  is  that  iKf 
virtue  of  which  persons  and  things  taken 
by  an  enemy  in  war  i^re  .restored  :to  .their 
former  state,  when  coming  tigfiin  under 
the  power  of  the  nation  to  whi<di  they  be- 
longed. But  this  cannot  extend  in  lUl  cases 
to  personal  effects*  on  accqunt  ,of  the  dUB- 
cutty  of  asoertainingitheir  Identity. 

POST'MASTEil,  the  qHlcerwho  ,has  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  a  j>ost- 

offlce. Thepostnuitter^eneral  is  the  cbii^ 

officer  of  thepoeV-offlee  department,  whose 
duty  is  to  make  contracts  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  public  mails  and  see  that  they 
are  executed ;  and  who  jvceives  and  is  ac- 
countable for  the  moneys  arising  from  the 
postage  of  letters,  pays  ^e  expenses,  and 
superintends  the  whole.  It  Js  usual  to 
appoint  a  peer  to  this  office,  and  he  retires 
with  the  ministry.  The  chief  secretitry  is 
the  person  by  whom  the  duties  are  princi- 
pally performed. 

POST  MORTEM  (after  death :  TaU.),  an 
epithet  applied  to  an  inspection  and  exami- 
nation of  the  body  of  a  deceased  person, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause 
of  death. 

roST'-NOTB,  In  Commerce,  a  bank-note 


intended  to  be  transmitted  to  a  distant 
place  by  the  public  mail,  and  made  pay- 
able to  order;  differing  in  this  from  a  com- 
mon bank-note,  which  is  payable  to  the 

POsV-OFFICE,  an  establishment  for  the 
reception,  conveyance,  and  dellveir  of  let- 
ters, Ac.  Posts  were  established  for  the 
first  time  in  modem  Bnrope  by  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  in  1479;  and  were  originally 
intended  to  serve  merely  for  the  convey- 
ance of  public  despatches,  and  of  persons 
travelling  by  authority  of  government. 
But  the  great  convenience  afforded  to  indi- 
viduals, particularly  as  commercial  trans- 
actions multiplied  and  extended,  by  a 
safe,  regular,  and  speedy  communication 
between  distant  parts  of  the  country,  in- 
duced the  government  to  convert  it  ihto  a 
source  of  public  revenue,  In  1686,  Charles 
I.  erected  a  letter-office  for  England  and 
Scotland;  it  extended  to  only  a  few  of 
the  principal  roads,  the  thnes  of  carriage 
were  uncertain,  and  the  postmasters  on 
each  road  were  required  to  furnish  horses 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  letters  at  2hd.  a 
mile.  Tb&  plan  did  not  eventually  succeed; 
but  it  led  to  an  establishment  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters  to  all  parts  of  Uie  king- 
dom, weekly,  in  1649,  under  the  common- 
wealth. In  1867,  the  post-office  was  estab- 
lished very  nearly  as  it  was  before  the 
recent  changes :  and  the  rates  of  postage 
that  were  then  fixed  were  continued  till  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne.  But  instead  of  im- 
proving, the  post  gradually  became  less  ex- 
peditious ;  and  in  I784,when  a  Journey  from 
London  to  Bath  was  made  by  the  diligences 
in  17  hours,  the  post  took  40  honrs  I  and  on 
other  roads  the  rate  of  travelling  bore  about 
the  same  proportion.  Under  these  cirenm- 
etanoes,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  John  Palmer,  at 
Batlt,  oomptroller-general  of  thepost-offlce, 
l^at  a  very  great  improvement  might  be> 
4nade  in  the  conveyance  of  letters,  in  re- 
spect of  economy,  as  well  as  of  speed  and 
sftfQty,  by  contracting  with  the  proprletora 
of  the  coaches  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail : 
the  .latter  being  bound  to  perform  the  jour- 
ney in  a  speeSfled  time,  and  take  a  guard 
with  the  mail  for  its  protection.  Ballwaya 
have  Increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  speed  with  which  letters  are  trans- 
mitted. The  journey  from  liondon  to  Llver- 
.pool,  by  the  mail  coach,  took  about  tweaiu- 
pwo  hours :  it  is  now  accomplished  in  eight 
or  lees.  The  Post-offloe  Act  (1639),  which 
recognizes  the  eiQ>edlency  of  oi.e  uniform 
postage,  is  now  in  operation:  the  nt<e 
being  one  penny  for  all  Inland  letters  not 
ex<;eeding  half  jui  ounce  in  weight;  two- 
pence for  those  not  exceeding  one  ounce ; 
fourpepce  for  those  not  exceeding  two 
onnces ;  and  so.on,  if  not.eKoeeding  sixteen 
ounces,  ^cept  in  certain  spedSed  case*. 
New^pipeni  require  only  a  penny  atampfor 
litHismission^rom  one  part  Qf-Qreat.3rHain 
toanother ;  they  must  be  open  at«aoh  end  ; 
any  writing.er  enclosure  wm^ets  them  to 
a  treble  postage.  They  require  only  the 
same  stamp  when  sent  to  the  Brittah  colo- 
nies, if  put  into  a  post-office  withU>  fifteen 
days  of  publication ;  or  if  sent  to  oonntrlea 
with  which  there  is  a  postal  arrangement . 
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Books  and  deed*  maj  now  also  be  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  empire  and  the  colonies,  If 
enclosed  In  envelopes  open  at  eacb  end, 
at  rerj  moderate  rates :  and  probably  the 
penny  postoipe  scheme  will  soon  be  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
heavy  postage  was  to  agreat  extent  evaded 
[see  Fbavkdvo]  ;  nevertheless  the  revenue 
has  not  jet  beat  benefited  bj  the  change. 
In  18S8  the  net  receipt  from  the  post< 
offloe  was  1,0SI^510I.,  in  1885  it  was  only 

1,500,000/. 

roSTSORIPT  {posUeribOf  I  write  after : 
Lot),  an  addition  made  to  a  letter  after  It 

is  condnded  and  signed  by  the  writer. 

Also,  any  addition  made  to  a  literary  per> 
f ormanoe  after  It  has  been  supposed  to  be 
finished,  containing  something  omitted  or 
snmeUiing  which  subsequenUy  occnrs  to 
the  writer. 

POST'ULATBS  (pothaatum.  a  demand : 
Lat.),  fundamental  principles  in  any  art  or 
science,  which  are  too  simple  and  obvious 
to  need  demonstration,  and  are  therefore 
assumed  or  taken  for  granted. 

POTAB'GOf.a  kind  of  4)lrJclo  imported 
from  the  West  Indies. 

POTABH  (potass*:  Fr.\  in  Chemistry, 
the  name  of  a  vegetable  fixed  alkali.  It  is 
procured,  in  an  unrefined  state,  from  the 
ashes  of  certain  plants,  by  lixlvation  and 
evaporation ;  the  residue  after  evaporation 
is  purified  in  a  crucible  or  furnace,  and  the 
extractive  substance  burnt  off  or  dissi- 
pated. Beflned  potash  is  called  pearlash; 
it  is  an  impure  carbonate  of  poUusa.  [See 
next] 

POTAS'Smitf,  In  Chemistry,  a  substance 
procured  by  passing  a  galvanic  current 
through  potash,  of  which  It  Is  the  metallic 
lMial8,and  still  more  conveniently  by  other 
means.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  low  spec, 
grav.,  which  is  only  0*805 ;  it  Is  therefore 
lighter  than  water,  and,  when  thrown  into 
that  fluid,  it  takes  fire  spontaneously  on 
account  of  its  extraordinary  aOInity  for 
oxygen,  and  floats  about  in  a  state  of  igni> 
tlon.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  it  is  solid ;  at  80o  it  becomes 
soft ;  and  at  ISO^  liquid,  in  which  sute  it 
resembles  mercury  in  appearance.  In  the 
atmosphere  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
becomes  protoxide  or  polassat  heated  in 
oxygen,  it  becomes  peroxtdCt  which  Is  at 
once  changed  by  water  Into  the  protoxide. 
The  latter  is  as  a  hydrate  In  what  is  called 
caustic  poUuh ;  which  may  be  obtained  by 
removing  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  car- 
bonate with  caustic  lime  and  water,  evapo- 
mtlng  the  solution,  and  fusing  the  residue. 
Potassium  bums  with  great  splendour  in 
chlorine.  It  must  be  kept  immersed  in 
naphtha,  or  some  other  fluid  containing  no 
oxygen,  or  it  will  speedily  lose  its  metallic 
state.  As  potassium  has  the  most  powerful 
affinity  for  oxygen  of  all  substancea  kilown. 
it  takes  It  from  every  other  compound,  ana 
hence  is  a  most  important  agent  in  chemical 
analysis. 

POTATO,  the  wholesome  and  nutritive 
root  of  the  Solanum  tuberosum,  a  native  of 
America.  It  was  introduced  Into  the  British 
dominions  by  8Ir  Walter  Raleigh  In  the  leth 
century. 


POTENTIAL  HOOD,  la  Grammar,  that 
form  of  the  verb  whidi  is  used  to  express 
the  possibility  of  an  action,  as,  I  may  go,  bo 
con  sing: 

POT^TONB,  In  Mineralogr,  a  tongh 
variety  of  steatite,  the  Lapis  oUaris  ot 
Pliny.   It  la  sometimes  made  into  culinary 


POTTERN  ORE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  species 
of  ore  which  hasbeen  so  called  by  the  miners 
on  account  of  its  tendency  to  vitrefy  like 
tlie  glazing  of  potter's  ware. 

POTTERT,  the  manufacture  of  earthen 
pots,  or  earthenware  in  general,  but  jnar* 
ticularly  of  the  coarser  species.  The  better- 
kinds  of  pottery,  called  in  this  country 
StaffordsMn  «7ar«,  are  made  of  an  artificial 
mixture  of  alumina  and  silica;  the  former 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine  olay,  chiefly 
from  Devonshire ;  and  the  latter  cimslstlng 
of  chert  or  flint,  which  has  been  heated 
red-hot,  and  quenched  In  water.  Each 
materia],  carefully  powdered  and  sifted,  ia 
diffused  through  water,  mixed  by  measure, 
and  brought  to  a  due  consistency  by  eva- 
poration ;  it  is  then  highly  plastic,  and  is 
formed  upon  the  potter's  wheel  or  lathe  into 
various  circular  vessels,  or  moulded  into 
otherforms,  which,after  havingbeen  dried 
in  a  warm  room,  are  enclosed  in  baked  clay 
vessels,  resembling  band-boxes,  and  called 
seggars;  these  are  ranged  in  the  kiln  so 
as  nearly  to  fill  it,  leaving  only  space 
enough  for  the  fuel;  the  ware  is  kept 
red-hot  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is 
thus  brought  to  the  state  of  biseuiU,  This, 
is  afterwards  glazed;  which  is  done  by 
dipping  it  into  a  mixture  of  about  00 
parts  of  litharge,  10  of  day,  and  SO  of 
ground  flint,  diffused  In  water  to  a  O'eamy 
consistence;  when  taken  ont,  enough  ad- 
heres to  the  piece  to  give  a  uniform 
glazing,  when  it  is  again  heated.  The 
pieces  are  then  again  packed  up  In  the 
seggars,  with  small  bits  of  pottery  Inter- 
posed between  them,  and  flred  In  a  kiln  aa 
before.  The  glazing  mixture  fuses  at  a 
very  moderate  hea^  and  gives  a  uniform 
glossy  coating,  which  finishes  the  process 
when  ordinary  white  ware  is  to  be  made. 
[See  EABTHBinvAas.] .  The  blue  patterns, 
so  common  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  cobalt  is  applied,  are  genendly  first 
printed  on  paper,  which  is  attached  to  the 
article  while  it  is  in  the  state  of  biscuit, 
and  the  colour  transfers  itself  when  heat  is 
applied ;  other  mineral  substanoesaresome' 
times  pnt  on  in  the  same  way.  The  work 
of  the  porcelain  manufacturer  is  one  which 
requires  great  skill,  and  is  highly  interest' 
ing ;  his  art  owes  more  to  chemistry  than 
perhaps  any  other. 

POUL'PB.   [See  Ocrropus.] 

POUNCE  (ponzone:  Ital.\  gum-sandarach 
pulverized ;  a  fine  powder  used  to  prevent 
ink  from  spreading  on  paper.  There  is  also 
a  kind  of  potmcSt  used  by  embroiderers  and 
lace-mak^,  which  consists  of  coloured 
powders  enclosed  In  muslin,  Ac  1 1  is  passed 
over  holes  pricked  in  the  work,  to  mark  the 

lines  or  designs  on  a  paper  updemeatli. 

P0UKCB8,  In  Falconry,  the  talons  or  claws 
of  a  bird  of  prey. 

POUKD  ^nd:  8ax.f  from  p4mdus,  a 
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weight;  ZatX  a  weight  eontalntng  13 
ounces  troy,  and  16  aTolrdnpols.  It  also 
denotes  »  money  of  aceonnt ;  so  called  be- 
raase  the  ancient  pound  of  silver  weighed  a 

p<mnd  troy. Pormii  (pjfnan^  to  confine : 

Snx.\  any  enclosed  place,  erected  by  autho- 
rity, in  which  cattle  are  confined  when  taken 
trespassing,  or  going  at  large,  in  rlolation 
of  law.  A  common  ponnd  Is  kept  in  every 
township,  lordship,  or  vllbige ;  and  It  Is  said 
there  onght  to  be  one  In  every  parish,  the 
want  of  which  is  panishable  in  a  eourt-Icet. 
The  ponnd-keeper  Is  bound  to  receive  any 
animal  bronght  to  him,  and  Is  not  answer- 
able  If  It  Is  Illegally  Impounded. 

POURPRBBTURB  (pourprU,  an  enclo- 
sure :  Pr.),  In  Law,  the  appropriation  of  any* 
thing  which  onght  not  to  be  appropriated ; 
bat  specially  any  encroachment  on  a  high- 
way, by  the  erection  of  a  shed,  or  the  mak- 
ing of  a  projecting  window,  &c. 

POWER  (pottvolr:  Fr.\  In  Mechanics, 
signifies  those  simple  mechanical  contriv- 
ances Intended  to  render  power  more  effeo' 
tlve.  Also,  any  force  which,  applied  to  a 
machine,  sets  It  in  motion.  The  use  In 
mechanics  of  the  word  power  In  two  senses 
Is  productive  of  some  inconvenlenoe.  In 
the  former  sense  there  are  six  mechanical 
powers,  reducible  to  two :  the  lever,  pulley, 
and  wheel  and  axle,  reducible  to  the  lever  ; 
the  Inclined  plane,  wedge,  and  screw,  re- 
ducible to  the  ineUned  plane.  In  the  latter, 
there  are  many  powers :  gravity,  acting  in 
the  form  of  weights ;  elasticity,  in  springs ; 
the  strength  of  animals ;  wind,  water,  heat 
— putleularly  In  the  application  of  steam. 
A  power  is  rarely  suited  precisely  to  the 
production  of  the  effect  Intended.  The  ac- 
tion of  gravity  Is  modified  by  the  pendu- 
lum ;  the  varying  fbrce  of  a  spring,  by  the 
fusee;  the  reciprocating  motion  imparted 
by  steam  Is  changed  by  the  crank  Into  ro- 
tary ;  and  the  Irregularities  of  the  crank 

Itself  are  corrected  by  the  fly-wheel. 

PownB,  In  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  the 
product  of  any  quantity  multiplied  by  Itself 
some  numbeir  of  times.  Thus,  the  second 
power  or  square  of  6  Is  35,  or  6  multiplied 
by  6 ;  the  th'lr,d  power  or  cube  of  a  Is  the 
product  of  three  a's  multiplied  together, 
briefly  expressed  by  a*.  Ac 

POWTSR  OF  ArrOR'NBT,ln  Law,  an  In- 
strument by  which  one  party  empowers  an- 
other to  perform  certain  acts  for  him,  cither 
g«>nera1]y  or  for  a  particular  purpose. 

POWERS,  GRBAT,  OF  EaKOPB,  In  Di- 
plomacy, Englabd,  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia. 

POWTBR,  an  appellation  given  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  pigeon  wliich  has  a  habit  of 
swelling  up  Its  neck  when  it  is  displeased. 

POYTflNG'S  LAW.  Several  laws  were 
rolled  by  this  name ;  but  the  most  Import- 
tant  was  an  act  of  parliament  made  under 
Henry  Til.,  by  which  the  law  of  England 
became  In  force  In  Ireland.  It  derived  Its 
name  from  Sir  Edward  Poyning,  then  lord- 
lleutenant  of  Ireland. 

PRAOTICB,  In  Arithmetic,  a  rule  which 
abridges  the  operations  In  proportion,  by 
facilitating  the  multiplication  of  quantities 
containing  different  denominations:  as 
pounds,  sblllfngs,  pence,  kf. ;  yards,  feet. 


Inches,  &c PaAcmoB  ow  Ttn  Oovhts, 

in  Law,  the  form  and  manner  of  conducting 
or  rarrylnir  on  suits  at  law  or  In  equity. 

PR^E-AiyAUITBS,  those  who  are  sup- 
posed, by  some  writers,  to  have  Inhabited 
the  earth  before  Adam. 

PRJS'CIPB  IN  CAP'ITE,  In  Law,  a  writ 
Issuing  out  of  the  court  of  rhancery,  for  a 
tenant  who  held  of  the  king  In  chl^,  as  of 
his  crown,  and  not  as  of  any  honour,  castle, 
or  manor. 

PRiECIPITATIO  DW  ROBORB  (Lat\  In 
Antiquity,  a  capital  punishment  among  the 
Romans,  which  consisted  In  throwing  the 
criminal  headlong  from  that  part  of  the 
prison  which  was  called  the  robitr. 

PRJCOOO'NtTA  (Lot),  things  which  are 
to  be  previously  known  In  order  to  under- 
stand something  else.  Thus,  a  knowledge 
of  the  strnetnre  of  the  human  body  is  one 
of  the  vrcBeojpvUa  of  medical  science  and 
skill. 

PR/ETECTITRE  (pran/eetura :  Lat\  In 
Antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to  certain 
towns  in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants  had  the 
name  of  Roman  citizens,  buixrere  not  allow- 
ed to  enjoy  either  their  own  laws  or  magis- 
trates, being  governed  by  annual  prefects 
sent  from  Rome.  These  wore  generally 
such  places  iis  ^ere  suspected,  or  had  In 
some  way  or  other  Incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  state.  The  title  of  prefect  (pros- 
fcctua)  was  given  to  many  officers  In  ancient 
Rome. 

PRiEMTTNI'RB  (for  prmn&neri,  to  be 
forewarned :  Lot),  In  Law,  a  species  of  of- 
fence, consisting  of  a  contempt  of  the  king 
and  nis  government.  It  derives  Its  name 
from  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the 
writ  Issued  preparatory  to  proseention, 
promonert  or  pratmoneri  faetas  (yon  will 
cause  to  be  warned).  The  first  statute  of 
this  nature  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  to  restrain  the  encroachmenta 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy ;  and  others 
were  subsequently  enacted,  previous  to  the 
reformation,  relating  to  the  assumption  of 
authority  In  England  by  virtue  of  papal 
and  other  foreign  provisions.  But  later 
statutes  under  this  name  affect  very  mis- 
cellaneous acta ;  and  among  them,  the  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  &e. 

PRiENO'MEN  (prat  before;  and  futmen* 
£at.),  that  name  among  the  ancient  Romans 
which,  like  our  Christian  name,  stood  be- 
fore the 9«ntt{eorfamlly name. and  served  to 
distinguish  brothers,  Ac.,  from  each  other ; 
as  Caius,  Lucius,  Marcus,  Julius,  Ac  Care 
was  generally  taken.  In  conferring  the  prt^- 
nomen,  to  give  that  of  the  father  to  the 
eldest  son,  that  of  the  grandfather  to  the 
second,  and  ao  on.  The  prttnomen  was  not 
brought  Into  use  till  long  after  the  nomen, 
or  famjiy  name.  The  word  was  also  used 
to  Indicate  a  tiUe  prefixed  to  a  name. 

PRJETBXTA,  or  TOOA  PRJVriBZTA  (LoLt 
from  prtBtiko,  I  border),  a  long  white  robe, 
with  a  brqad  purple  border,  originally  ap- 
propriated to  the  Roman  magistrates  and 
some  of  the  priests,  but  afterwards  worn 
by  children  of  quality— by  boys  till  the  age 
of  seventeen,  when  they  assumed  tiie  topn 
virUis;  and  by  girls  till  they  were  married. 
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PRJETOB  iLatt  for  prcettor,  from  praseo, 
I  precede),  a  cfaldC  magistrate  among  the 
Romani,  inatftnted  for  the  administration 
of  justice  In  the  city  In  the  absence  of  the 
consuls.  The  offloe  of  pnetor  was  estab- 
lished in  the  year  of  the  city  388,  the  con- 
suls being  at  that  time  wholly  engasred  in 
foreign  wars.  The  Institution  was  intended 
also  to  compensate  the  nobility  for  the  loss 
of  their  exclusive  right  to  the  eopsnlship, 
to  which  honour  the  commons  had  now 
put  In  their  clalm^  and  succeeded.  But 
this  office  also  was  thrown  open  to  the 
plebeians.  A.U.  418.  Only  one  prator  was 
appointed  until  a.u.  619,  from  which  time 
there  were  two— one,  the  prcetor  urbaniUt 
for  administering  justice  to  the  citizens 
of  Rome ;  the  other,  the  prcBtor  peregrinua, 
for  administering  justice  in  places  at  a 
distance.  When  Blelly  and  Sardinia  were 
formed  Into  provinces,  two  more  were 
created  to  govern  them ;  and  two  more 
when  hither  and  farther  Bpaln  were  subju- 
gated. Like  the  consuls,  the  pnstors  ob- 
tained their  provinces  by  lot,  Under  the 
emperors,  their  privileges  were  greatly  di- 
minished. The  pnstor  decreed  and  pro- 
claimed public  feasts;  had  the  power  to 
make  and  repeal  laws,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  kept  a 
register  of  all  the  freed  men  who  were 
enfranchised  at  Rome.  In  the  absence  of 
the  consuls,  he  had  a  right  to  lead  the 
armies ;  he  also  commanded  the  guaetiU/nt 
who  served  him  as  lieutenants,  and  were 
charged  with  part  of  the  business  of  his 
office.  He  was  entitled  to  the  preetextUt 
the  cnrule  chair,  and  two  llctors  to  walk 
before  him  in  Rome#  and  six  when  out  of 
the  city. 

PRfiTORIAOn,   PBJHTOnLB  COHOBTICB 

(from  last),  or  PreBtoriau  QuardSt  the  empe- 
ror's guards,  who  in  time  werd  increased  to 
ten  thousand.  The  Pnetorlan  bands  owed 
their  first  institution  to  Sciplo  Africanus, 
who  chose  for  his  gruards  a  company  of  the 
bravest  men  in  his  army ;  but  in  time  they 
became  very  inimical  to  the  liberties  of 
tiielr  country.  They  were  reorganized  by 
Sevems,  and  altogether  disbanded  by  Dio- 
cletian. Their  commander  was  calleid  the 
prcBtorims  pmftet;  and  as  the  government 
gradually  changed  into  a  military  despo- 
tism, he  became  the  head  of  tho  army, 
the  provinces,  and  even  superior  to  the 
law 

PRiBTCyBIUM  (same  dertv.),  among  the 
Romans,  the  hall  or  court  where  thepraator 
administered  justice.  It  was  also  the  name 
of  his  palace. 

PRAGMATaC  8AK0TION,  In  the  Civil 
Law,  a  rescript  or  answer  of  the  sovereign, 
delivered  by  advice  of  hia  council  to  some 
college,  order,  or  body  of  people  who  eon- 
suit  him  In  relation  to  the  aJEairs  of  their 
community.   A  sImlUr  answer  given  to  an 

individual  ia  called  simply  a  rescript. 

The  term  pragmatie  aaneUon  was  applied  to 
the  ordinance  of  Charles  Til.  of  France,  in 
14.V),  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  church j  also  to  the 
arrangement  made  by  Charles  vL,  emperor 
of  Germany,  when,  having  no  sons,  in  1732 
he  settled  his  hereditary  dominions  on  his 


eldest  daughter^  the  Archduchess  Maris 
Theresa. 

PRA'IRIB  (a  meadow :  Pr.),  a  word  used 
to  designate  the  Remarkable  natural  mea- 
dows, or  plains,  which  are  principally  found 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  North  America. 
They  are  chased  aa  fullows  t—l.  The  heathy 
or  bushy,  wbleh  have  springs,  and  are 
covered  with  smsll  shrubs,  boshes,  grape 
vines,  Ac  very  common  in  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Missouri,  s.  The  dry  or  rolUttff, 
generally  destitute  of  water,  and  almost  all 
vegetation  but  grass.  These  are  the  most 
eoramon  ai)d  extensive :  the  traveller  may 
wander  for  days  in  these  vast  and  nearly 
level  plains,  without  wood  or  water,  and  see 
no  object  rising  above  the  horizon.  In  this 
kind  of  prairiea  roam  Immense  herds  of 
bisons,  a  The  aUuvial,  or  wet  prairies,  form 
the  third  and  smallest  division ;  they  are 
covered  with  a  rich  vegetation,  and  have  a 
black,  deep,  and  friable  soil,  of  inexhausti- 
ble fertility :  In  a  state  uf  nature  they  are 
covered  with  tall  rank  grass,  and  in  the 
rainy  season  are  frequently  overflowed,  or 
contain  numerous  pools,  the  waters  of  which 
pass  off  solely  by  evaporation. 

PRAM,  or  PRAAM,  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
or  lighter,  used  in  Holland  for  conveying 
goods  to  or  from  a  ship  in  loading  or  un- 
loading. Also  a  kind  of  floating  battery 
mounting  several  cannon,  used  in  covering 
the  disembarkatron  of  troops. 

PRATI'QUB  (Fr.).  in  Commerce,  a  license 
or  permission  to  hold  Intercourse  and  trade 
with  the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  after  having 
performed  quarantine,  or  upon  a  certificate 
that  the  ship  has  not  come  from  an  infected 
plac^e. 

PRE'AMBLB  (preambida :  Pr.;  from  prte- 
ambulo,  I  walk  before  i  Lot.),  in  Law,  the 
introductory  matter  to  a  statute,  which 
contains  the  reasons  for  making  the  enact- 
ment, 

PRBB'END  (prGtende:  Pr.),  the  stipend 
or  maintenance  a  prebendary  receives  out 
of  the  estate  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  There  are  several  prebendaries 
att^hed  to  such  churches,  who  reside  and 
officiate  in  rotation.  Prebends  are  timple 
or  diffidlary  :  a  simple  prebend  has  merely 
the  revenue  destined  for  Its  support ;  but  a 
prebend  with  dignity  has  always  a  jurisdlo- 
tion  annexed  to  It. 

PRBB'BNDART  (from  Ust),  an  ecclesi- 
astic who  enjoys  a  prebend.  The  difterenc « 
between  a  prebendary  and  a  canon  is,  that 
the  latter  obtains  his  prebend  fn  considera- 
tion of  his  officiating  in  the  church ;  but 
the  former  merely  In  consequence  of  his 
being  admitted  among  the  clergy  of  the 
cathedral,  and  without  his  enjoying,  neces- 
sarily, any  stipend  from  it 

PRSC^VDENCB  {praeedo,  I  go  before: 
Xot),  by  costom  and  courtesy,  the  right  to 
taking  place  before  another;  which  Is  de- 
termined by  authority,  and  followed  ex- 
actly on  all  public  occasions  of  processions 
and  the  like. 

PRECEDENT  (ynsesdms.  going  before 
£at),  in  Law,  a  judicial  decision,  which 
serves  as  a  rule  for  future  determinations 

in  similar  or  analogous  cases. Pbiob> 

DivT  also  frequently  denotes  an  original 
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anClienttfl  Instnnnent  or  writing,  which 
!  serTea  m  an  exemplar  from  which  to  draw 

others. 
'      PRBOBNTOB  (prmeenior :  Lot),  the  chan- 
ter or  mnater  of  too  choir  in  a  catbedraL 

PilB*CBPT  (ptteeipCum:  LaL\  in  Law,  a 
eomnand  in  wrttlng  aent  by  a  jnatice  of 
(be  peace,  Mc^  tor  the  pnrpoae  of  bringing 
a  peraon,  record,  or  other  matter  before 
him.  In  a  general  aenae,  a  prteept  algnlflea 
anything  laid  down  aaan  anthoritatWe  mle 
of  aetton ;  but  it  la  applied  particularly  to 
commanda  reapeotlng  moral  conduct. 

PRBCE6«I0N  OV  THB  KQ^INOZBS 
(proeatfo,  I  go  before :  £at),  in  Aatronomy, 
a  motion  of  the  axia  of  the  earth,  by  wUch 
the  eqnlnoetlal  pointa,  or  nodes,  recede, 
with  leferanee  to  the  atara.  The  pole,  the 
Bolatlcea,  the  equlnoxea,  and  all  the  other 
pointa  of  the  edlptie,  have  a  retrograde 
nu/Ucm,  and  are  conaCantly  moring  from 
eaat  to  weat,  or  from  Ariea  towards  Piseea, 
Ac;  by  meana  of  which  the  equinoctial 
pointa  are  carried  further  and  further  back 
among  Che  preceding  eigne  or  atara,  at  the 
rate  of  about  tKri"  each  year.  Tbia  retro- 
irrade  motion  la  called  the  freeea&Umf  re- 
eeeeien,  or  retroeeaeiem  of  the  equlnoxea. 
It  la  eaaaed  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
annand  moon  on  the  raaaa  of  matter  aocn> 
mnlated  about  the  carth'a  equator,  and 
forming  the  excesf  of  the  terrestrial  aphe- 
rold  above  ita  preacribed  aphere ;  and  the 
motion  which  inodncea  it  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  top  made  to  rotate  rapidly  with 
ita  axis  inclined  to  the  horlaon.  The  axis, 
in  such  a  case,  alowly  revolvea  about  a  ver- 
tical line,  deacriblnga  cone,  Any  aeotlon  of 
the  top  perpendicular  to  Ita  axia  taill,  if 
prodnoed  to  meet  the  horizon,  at  every  in- 
atant  interaeefr  it  in  a  new  line ;  and  the  line 
of  lateraeetion  will  revolve  with  a  motion 
eorreaponding  to  that  of  the  axia  of  the 
top,  but  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
rotation.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
was  diacavered  Iqr  Hipparchua,  a  century 
and  a  half  before  the  Ghriatian  era;  though 
it  la  alleged  that  the  astronomers  of  India 
had  discovered  it  long  before.   [See  Equi- 
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PRBOIPITATB,  anything  thrown  out  of 
a  combination  of  which  it  is  a  constituent, 
on  the  addition  of  a  anbatance  capable  ox 
producing  a  new  oombiuatlon  with  the 
other  eonstituenta.  Thua  if  lime  be  added 
to  a  aolutioB  of  aulphate  of  magneala,  mag- 
aeaia  la  precipitated,  being  dlaplaoed  by 
-the  lime  which  entera  into  combination 
with  the  aeid.  One  metal  may  alao  be  pre- 
oipitated  by  aoother.  At  the  Mint  platea 
of  copper  arelmmened  in  aolutlona  of  aul- 
phate  of  ail  ver,  and  metallic  silver  is  thrown 
down,  the  add  combining  with  the  copper 
to  form  a  anlphate.  At  the  minea  of  Frey- 
burg  metallic  silver  la  obtained  by  agitat- 
ing ohloride  of  silver  with  aerap-iron.  The 
iron  entera  into  oombinatlun  with  the 
tiilorineaod  tnma  out  the  ailver.  When 
sulphate  of  antimony  la  fused  with  scrap- 
iron  the  Iron  unitea  with  the  aulpbur,  and 
tuma  ODt  the  antimony.  The  metala  alu- 
minium and  magneoium  are  obtained  liy 
fnaiug  the  rhioridea  with  metallio  aodinm, 
when  the  lalteroombineawlth  the  chlorine 


and  turns  out  the  aluminium  or  magna- 
alum. 

PRBDESTINATIOV  tpradeethuMo,  a  de- 
termining beforehand :  £«£.),  in  Theology, 
a  term  used  to  denote  the  preordination  of 
men  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  everlasting 
happlneaa  or  mlaery.  One  who  bellevea  In 
tbia  doctrine  is  called  a  predeeUnarimi. 
[See  OALTxnraK.] 

PBE'DICABLB  (pnediee,  I  dedare :  Lai.\ 
in  Logic,  a  term  which  can  be  predicated  of 
aeveml  othera.  There  are  said  to  be  five 
predicablea :  genus,  spedea,  difference,  pro- 
perty, and  aeddent,  Notiona  ^preaaed  by 
audi  terma  are  formed  by  the  faculty  termed 

PBBDIO'AMEirr(aamed0rfv.),in  Logle. 
%eateifory.  Scholastic  philosophers  distri- 
bute all  the  objects  of  our  thoughts  and 
Ideaa  into  genera  or  classes,  which  the 
Greeka  call  cetegoriM,  and  the  Latins  predlr 
eamenta. 

PBBiyiOATE  (aameifsrfv.).  In  Logic,  that 
part  of  a  proposition  wbiCh  afllrms  or  de- 
nies something  of  the  subject :  thus,  in 
'  snow  is  white.  Ink  is  not  white,'  whiteness 
is  the  predieate  affirmed  of  snow  and  denied 
of  ink. 

PRB-BMPmON  (praempHo:  LaL\  the 
right  of  purchasing  before  others. 

PBBBB,  to  Clean,  arrange,  and  dreaa  the 
feathers,  as  is  done  by  birds,  to  enable  them 
to  glide  more  easily  through  the  air  or 
water.  For  this  purpose  they  are  fumiahed 
with  two  fflanda  on  the  rump,  which  se- 
crete an  oily  substance  in'  a  bag,  from 
which  they  draw  it  with  the  bill,  and  spread 
it  over  the  f  eathera. 

PBB'FIZ  (jmqfteiM,  set  up  in  front :  LatX 
or  Arvix,  In  Oranimar,  a  particle  put  to  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  cither  to  vary  Ita  form 
or  alter  its  sIgntRcation. 

PllBHBN'SILEOvrvliaMiu,  gnaped  :Lat.\ 
adapted  to  seise  or  grasp.  Thus,  we  say, 
the  talis  of  some  monkeys  are  prwunaile, 

PREHB'ITB,  a  mineral  of  a  greenish  co- 
lour, allied  to  the  ZeoHteet  and  originally 
discovered  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Prehn.  It  haa  been  called  short,  emerald, 
ebryaopraae,  feiapath,  chrysolite,  and  zeo- 
lite. It  is  nmssive  or  crystallized,  but  the 
form  of  its  crystals  cannot  be  detennined 
in  consequence  of  their  aggregation. 

PBEJ'UDIOB  (#r. ;  from  preefudteOf  I  de- 
dde  beforehand ;  LaL),  a  Judgment  neither 
founded  upon,  no  conaiatent  with,  reason; 
the  error  of  ignorance,  weakness,  or  idle- 
ness. It  is  the  enemy  of  all  truth,  know- 
ledge, and  improvement,  and  la  the  bllnd- 
neas  of  the  mind,  rendering  ita  powers 
not  only  useless  but  mischievous.  Innu- 
merable are  the  prejudices  we  Imbibe  in  our 
yonth :  we  are  accustomed  to  believe  with- 
out refleeti<m,  and  to  receive  opinions  from 
others  without  examining  the  grounda  by 
which  they  are  supported. 

PBBL'ATB  (prtBlotua,  carried  In  front : 
Jkit.— distinguished),  an  eccleslaatic  ralaed 
to  aome  eminent  dignity  in  the  church,  as 
a  bishop  or  archbishop.  The  office  or  dlflr- 
atty  of  a  prelate  is  called  ajHisIaey. 

PBBLIlf aMABTCprts,  before ;  and  Hmern, 
the  threahold :  XoC— before  thecommenoe- 
ment),  in  general,  denotea  something  to  U« 
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exaitttnad  and  detennlned  before  an  aflUr 
can  be  treated  efleeCually.  The  welimi- 
narieg  qf  peace  eonslst  ohiefly  In  settling  the 
powers  of  ambaaaadon,  and  points  which 
may  be  In  dispute  must  be  determined  pre- 
Tious  to  the  treaty  Itself. 

PRBM'IEB  (the  first:  JVO»  the  name 
osnally  giren  to  the  prime  mlalater  of 
England. 

FRSU.'1SBB(prmitte»u$iWnlttali6SlfUiti6 : 
LaL)t  In  Logic,  the  first  two  propositions  of  ■ 
a  syiloglsm,  from  which  the  Inference  or 
conclnsfon  U  drawn.    Also,  proposltloos 

antecedently  proposed  or  proved. Pas- 

I1I8KS,  In  Law,  landsy  tenements,  fta,  be- 
fore mentioned  in  a  leiise  Of  deed; 

PBB'MIUM  (prcemium:  JaA.),  ]>Voperly,flf 
reward  or  recompense^;  bat  it  Is  chiefly 
used  In  a  mercantile  sense  for  the  sua  of 
money  given  to  an  insurer,  whether  of 
ships,  bouses,  lives,  Ac  Also,  the  motaey 
paid  by  a  purchaser  in  ezcisss  of  th«]ta-imd 
cost  of  an  article,  a  share  in  a  public  com- 
pany, Ac  Also,  the  recompense  or  prise 
offered  for  a  specific  discovery,  or  for  suc- 
cess in  an  enterprisei 

PBBMON'STBAKTS,  the  order  of  regular 
canons  or  monks  of  Pr6montr6,  in  the  isle 
of  France ;  instituted  in  IHO: 

PRBMOR'SEdmvmorMM,  bitteik  of :  LttL), 
In  Botany,  an  epithet  which,  when  applied 
to  rocte,  means  such  as  are  not  tapering,  but 
blunt  at  the  end;  and  when  applied  to 
leavee,  such  as  end  very  obtusely  with  unr 
equal  notclim. 

PREPBN'SE  (pnepewsiM,  welglied  before- 
hand :  LaL\  In  Law,  an  epithet  apt^lied  to 
actions  attended  With  premeditation  and 
forethought;  whence  the  term  malice  pre- 
pense. 

PBEPOSITIOH  (yrapo&Mo,  from  jww- 
pono,  I  put  before:  LaL)^  in  Chwnmar,  « 
part  of  speech  which  denotes  tlie  relations 
between  the  things  signified  by  i^arlutto 
words  Inaaentence. 

PREROG'ATIVB  (prirogatif :  Pr.;  from 
prcBTogot  I  aak  before :  Let.),  an  exclusive 

or  peculiar  privilege. The  royal  preroga- 

ttve  is  that  special  pre-eminence  which  a 
sovereign  baa,  not  only  over  all  bis  subjects, 
but  over  the  ordinary  course  of  the  com- 
mon law,  in  virtue  of  the  regal  dignity. 
Among  his  prerogatives  are  the  right  of 
appointing  ambassadors,  and  of  making 
peace  and  war.  It  is  the  prerogaUve  of  the 
house  of  lords  In  Great  Britain  to  decide 
legal  queatlons  in  iq>peals  against  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  htw.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  determine  the 
validity  of  all  elections  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. 

PRSROCKATiyE  COURT,  an  eedesUstl- 
eal  court,  which  formerly  existed  for  the 
trial  of  all  testamentary  causes,  whe/e  the 
deceased  bad  left  bona  noUMUa  (SL)  with- 
in two  different  dioceses.  Its  powers 
hare  been  transferred  to  the  court  of  pro- 
bate. 

PRBSBTOTIA  (pretlbn»t  an  old  man ;  and 
Ope,  an  eye :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  that  defect 
of  Villon  by  which  objects  that  are  near 
are  seen  confusedly,  but  those  at  sdlatatice 
more  distinctly.  It  proceeds  from  various 
OBuses,  but  eentnUy  from  too  great  fliat- 


ness  in  the  crystalline  humour  [see  Era] ; 
and  is  common  amongst  aged  persons. 

PRES'BTTBR  (prewuteroe,  the  compara- 
tive of  preeinu,  old  :  Qr.^ui  elder),  iu  the 
primitive  Ohristian  church,  an  elder  ;  one 
who  bad  authority  In  the  church,  and  whose 
duty  was  to  watch  over  the  fioek.  The 
word  is  borrowed  from  the  Oreek  transia- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  usually 
signifies  a  ruler  or  governor.  It  was  a  title 
of  office  atad  dignity— not  of  age ;  and,  in 
thla  sense,  bisbopa  are  sometimes  called 
presbyters  in  the  New  Testament. 

PRBSBTTB'RIANS  (same  derfv.),  a  sect 
of  Protestants  so  called  from  their  main- 
taining that  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  the 
new  Testament,  is  vested  In  preebjfteriea 
that  is,  in  mlnlfters  and  ruling  elders.  The 
Mrk,  or  church  of  Scotland,  is  governed  by 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  assent- 
bUes,  Which  constitution  was  introduced 
from  Geneva,  together  with  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin,  the  reformer  of  that  country, 
by  the  celebrated  John  Knox.  The  kirh- 
eeeaion  is  the  lowest  court,  and  consists  of 
the  parochial  minister  and  lay  elders,  gene- 
rally to  the  numlier  of  twelve,  the  minister 
being  moderator  ex  c^fleio.  The  pretbiftery 
la  tomposM  of  the  minigters  of  several 
neighboiiik-ing  pari8heB,wlth  a  lay  elder  from 
each.  A  moderator  is  chosen  1^  it  for  half 
a  year:  he  must  be  a  clergyman.  The 
evnod  is  formed  of  the  lay  and  clerical 
members  of  two  or  more  presbyteries.  The 
genenaMeenOtlf  Is  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
coutt.  ita  decisions  are  final.  It  consists 
of  representatives  chosen  by  the  Tsrloua 
presbyteries,  royal  burghs,  and  universi- 
ties* The  total  number  of  members  Is  886, 
of  which  S18  are  ministers.  The  assembly 
chooses  a  .moderator  annually ;  he  is  a  cler- 
gyman. A  noblemart  is  present  at  its  meet- 
ings aa  representative  of  the  sovereign, 
under  the  title  of  lord  high  eommUtUmer ; 
but  he  merely  opens,  doses,  or  dissolves  Its 
sittings.  There  are  8S  presbyteries  and  16 
synods  in  Scotland,  about  150  presbyterian 
congregations  In  England,  450  in  Ireland, 
and  upwards  of  100  in  our  North  American 
colonies.  The  presbyterians  stand  opposed 
to  the  epUeopcMans,  the  latter  preferring 
the  hierarchy  of  bishops,  and  to  congrega- 
tUmdHste  or  independente,  who  hold  every 
paetor  to  be  aa  a  bishop  or  overseer  of  his 
own  congregation,  independent  of  any  per- 
son or  body  of  men. 

PRESCRIPTION  (praecriptlo,  from  pro- 
acrOto,  I  write  before :  LaL),  In  Law,  a  right 
and  title  to  a  thing  grounded  upon  a  con- 
tinued possession.  Prescription  Isnegative, 
when  it  relates  to  realty  or  corporeal  here- 
ditaments; jnmMml  when  to  Ihcorporeal 
hereditamenta.  It  is  personal  when  it  Is  in 
«  man  and  his  ancestors ;  If  it  is  In  right  of 
a  particular  estate,  it  is  termed  prescrip- 
tion in  que  estate.  Prescription  supposes 
a  grant,  and  therefore  can  exist  with  regard 
to  those  things  only  which  can  pass  by 
grant.  Uninterrupted  possession  for  thirty, 
and,  in  many  cases,  for  twenty  years,  gives 
this  title ;  and  unless  the  title  have  arisen 
from  some  agreement.  It  becomes  abso- 
Mte  ttk  sixty  yeafs.  Prescrlp^iun  differs 
from  etu*om,  which  Is  a  local  usage.— • 
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PBcacmiPTiov,  in  Medielne,  tiie  fomrala 
nt  a  remedy  for  a  dJaeaae,  and  the  man- 
ner of  aslnflT  it,  as  Rf  ven  by  a  physician. 

PRBSBHTATION  (prtueniatio,  a  idaeing 
before :  LaL),  in  Boclesfastical  Law,  the  act 
of  a  patron  offerlngr  his  clerk  to  the  bishop, 
to  be  tnatitDted  in  a  benefice  of  hia  crift. 
An  adTowfon  is  the  ri^ht  of  presentation. 
A  patron  may  revoke  his  pmentatl<m  be> 
fon*  institution,  but  not  afterwards. 

P&ESEN'FMENT  {pnuetUo,  I  pbu»  be- 
fore :  LaL),  in  Law,  an  infornuaion  made 
by  the  jury  in  a  covrt,  before  a  jad^e  who 
baa  inrisdletion  in  the  matter.  Properly 
speaking,  it  is  the  notice  taken  by  the  grand 
jury,  of  their  own  knowledge,  wlthont  any 
bill  of  indictment  at  the  «alt  of  the  king, 
of  any  offence,  noisance,  libel,  ke, 

PBBS^HTBrjmBaenlss  Uterat,  the  writing 
nuder  obsenratlon :  LaL\  in  (he  phtral.  Is 
used.  In  Law,  for  the  thing  then  actoatly 
made  or  spoken  of— a  deed  of  oonreyance, 
a  lease,  or  other  written  instmment ;  as  in 
the  phrase,  '  Know  all  men  by  these  pre- 
tenU^  that  is,  by  the  writing  itself  iptr 
yrcetentu). 

PRESENT  TE5SB  (prcuetu:  LaL).  In 
Grammar,  the  tense  or  form  of  a  verb  which 
expresses  an  action  or  being  in  the  present 
time,  as '  I  am  reading ;'  or  something  that 
exists  at  all  times,  as  *  temperance  Is  to  be 
preferred  to  excess;'  or  which  expresses 
habits  or  general  truths,  as  phmte  groWt 
birds jly,  dogs  bark,  kt. 

PllKSEH'VE  (prtaervfr,  to  preserve :  Fr.), 
a  small  enclosed  place  where  game  is  kept. 

PllES'lOEMT  ipragideo,  I  sit  foremost : 
Lai.),  an  officer  appointed  to  preside  over  a 
corporation,  company,  ur  assembly  of  men ; 
to  keep  order,  manage  their  concerns,  or 
regulate  their  proceedings.  Also  an  officer 
appointed  or  elected  to  govern  a  province 
or  territory,  or  to  administer  the  govern- 
nient  of  a  nation.  A  vic»-pre»idenl  is  one 
who  is  second  in  authority  to  the  president, 
and  performs  the  duties  of  president  when 
the  latter  is  disabled  or  absent. 

PRESS  (jrrefMo,  I  press :  Lot),  a  machine 
by  which  things  ^re  compressed.  It  acts 
tiy  means  of  the  sc^w,.the  pressure  of  fluids 
[see  Bydiiostatio  PfiEssj,  jrc, ;  and  U  of 
various  kinds,  as  a  wine-press,  a  cheese- 
press,  a  printing-press,  &c 

PRESS'-GAKOf  a  dctacbmept  of  seamen, 
under  the  commaiid.  of  an  officer,  em- 
powered to  Impress  men  into  the  naval 
service. 

PRESS'MAN,  In  Printing,  a  workman 
who  manages  the  press  and  impresses  the 
sheets. 

PRBSSTRE  (presnara,  a  pressing :  LaL), 
the  force  of  one  bodj-  acting  un  anotlier  by 
Weight  or  by  the  continued  application  of 
power.  Pressure  is  occasioned  by  weight 
or  gravity,  by  the  motion  of  bodies,  by  the 
expansion  of  nulds,  by  eUstldty,  Ac.  The 
degree  of  prevure  is  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  pressing  body,  to  the  power 
applied,  o^  to  the  elastic  force  of  resisting 
bodies. 

PRESTATlOlff  MOIffET  (prtutaHo,  a  pay- 
ment :  Lot.),  a  sum  of  money  paid  yearly  by 
archdeacons  and  other  dignitaries  to  their 
bishop;  also  purveyance. 


PBB8T-MOHET,  called  .-....^..w...,, 
the  sum  given  to  a  soldier  at  the  time  he 
enliata ;  so  called  because  it  binds  the  r» 
eeiver  to  be jready  for  serriee  at  all  timet 
appointed. 

PBESUMPTITB  ETTDBHCB  (j^nentmo, 
I  take  for  granted:  LaL),  In  Law,  that 
which  is  derived  from  circnmstancea  that 
necessarily  or  usually  attend  a  fact,  as  di»- 
tlnet  froon  direct  evidence  or  positive 
ptttat,  

PBBTBBDf  PBR'FECT  (pneterittu,  past ; 
and  imperfeetut,  nuflnished :  LaL),  in  Gram- 
mar, the  tense  which  expresses  action  as 
being  carried  on  at  a  past  time :  as  legebam, 
I  was  reading.  It  is  called  also  the  to]wr> 
/ect  tense. 

PBBTBBITB  {prtelerittu,  past ;  LaL),  in 
Gnunmar,  the  tense  which  expresses  an 
action  perfectly  past  or  flnlabed,  but  with- 
out a  speeiflcatlon  of  time :  as  aeripai,  I 
have  written.  It  is  called  also  the  perfeei 
tejse« 

PBBTERITION  (praAerHio,  a  passing 
over :  LaL),  in  Bhetorie,  a  llgure  by  which, 
while  pretending  to  pass  over  anything,  we 
make  a  summary  mention  of  it ;  as,  'I  will 
not  say  the  prince  is  noble,  or  ihat  he  is  as 
learned  as  he  is  accomplished.'  Ac  The 
most  artfid  praises  are  those  bestowed  by 
way  of  preterttioa. 

PRETBRN  AT'DRAL  (prteter,  more  than ; 
and  natmralU,  natural:  LuL),  an  epithet  for 
those  events  in  the  physical  world  which 
are  deemed  extraordinary,  but  not  mira- 
culous ;  In  distinction  from  Events  which 
are  gupematural,  which  cannot  be  produced 
by  physical  laws  or  powers,  and  must  there- 
fore be  due  to  the  direct  intervention  of  a 
superior  Being. 

PRBTERPER'FECT  (pruUr,  beyond ;  and 
per/eetuM, complete:  LaL),  in  Grammar,  an 
epithet  equivalent  to  preteriU;  applied  to 
the  tense  of  verbs  which  expresses  action 
or  being  absolutely  past;  as,  »ertpgi,  1 
wrote. 

PRETERPLD'PERPECT  (prater,  beyond; 
plus,  more ;  and  perfeetus,  complete :  Lot.). 
an  epithet  In  Grammar,  designating  tho 
tense  of  verbs  which  expresses  action  or 
heing  past,  prior  to  another  past  event  or 
time ;  a^,  tieripurayn,  I  had  written. 

PRBTARICA'TION  {pravarUxUio,  from 
pravariecT,  I  walk  crookedly :  LaL),%  devia- 
tion from  the  plain  path  of  truth  and  fair 
dealing :  a  shuffling  or  quibbling  to  evade 
the  truth  or  th^  disclosure  of  truth. 

PRBVE^Tl  VE  SBR'V ICB,  an  appellation 
for  the  duty  performed  by  the  armed  police 
officers  engaged  to  watch  the  coasts,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  smuggling  and  other 
Illegal  acts.  The  men  thus  employed  are 
termed  the  eoatt  guard, 

PRIOE-cnB'RENT,  in  Commerce,  a  pab- 
lisiied  list  or  enumeration  of  the  various 
articles  of  merchandise,  with  their  prices, 
the  duties  (if  any)  payable  on  them  when 
Imported  or  exported,  and  the  drawl>acka 

Occasionally  allowed  upon  their  exporta- 
lon. 

PRIEST  (priesUr:  Oer. ;  from  pre$but«ro»^ 
an  elder :  Or.),  according  to  the  modem  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  a  person  who  is  set 
apart  or  consecrated  to  the  ministry  of  tlic 
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Gospel.  In  1  is  most  general  sense,  the  word 
InclQdes  all  orders  of  the  clergy  duly  li- 
censed according  to  the  forms  a^id  rules  of 
each  respective  denomination  of  Christians; 
but  Protestants  are  accustomed  to  apply 
the  word  more  especially  to  clergymen  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion. In  pri- 
mitive ages,  the  fathers  of  families,  princes, 
and  kings,  were  priests.  In  the  days  of 
Hoses,  the  offloe  of  priest  was  restricted  to 
the  tribe  of  Lerl.  The  priesthood  consist^ 
of  three  orders,  the  hlgh-pnest,tbe  priests, 
and  the  Levi  tee ;  and  the  office  was  made 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron.— 
Among  pagans,  priests  were  persons  whose 
appropriate  business  was  to  offer  aaoriaces 
and  perform  other  sacred  rites. 

PRrMACT  (primottM,  from  primua,  first : 
Lot),  the  chief  ecclesiasttc«l  sSntion  olr  dig- 
nity. The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  pi'i- 
mate  of  all  England.  The  Archbishop  of 
Tork  Is  primate  of  England ;  words  without 
meaning,  as  the  provinces  of  the  two  are 
quite  distinct. 

PRl'UM  ri'M  (the  first  passages :  L<U.\ 
the  Medical  term  for  the  whole  alimentary 
duct,  including  the  oesophagus,  stomach, 
and  intestines,  with  their  appenaagea, 

PRI'MAGB,  In  Commerce,  a  sniuU  duty 
payable  to  the  master  and  mariners  of  a 
ship. 

PRIMATES  (primatua,  the  chief  place  : 
Lal.)t  In  Zoology,  the  highest  order  of  Mam- 
mals. It  is  divisible  into  six  families :- 1. 
AiUhropini,  containing  man  alone ;  2.  Co- 
tarhini  or  Simiidm,  containing  the  apes  of 
the  old  world ;  3.  Platj/rhini  or  Oebidce,  con- 
taining all  the  apes  of  the  old  world,  except 
the  Marmosets;  4.  ^rctopUAtfcini,  containing 
the  Marmosets;  5.  LemtirinL  containing 
the  Lemurs  ;  6.  Oaleopithecini,  containing 
the  flying  Lemur  alone,  a  form  which  al- 
most touches  the  bats, which  some  natural- 
ists also  place  amongst  the  Primates.  There 
is  here  an  extraordinary  series  of  grada- 
tions, leading  from  the  kings  of  theaulnml 
world  down  to  a  point  which  must  be 
placed  low  anion&rst  the  vertebrates. 

PRIMti  MOV'KItS,  the  sources  whence 
power  is  obtained ;  as  steam,  electro-mag- 
netism, Ac 

PRIME  NUM11EIiS,in  Arithmetic,  those 
which  cannot  bodivlacdby  any  whole  num- 
ber greatci^  thsin  unity,  or  less  than  them- 
selves :  thus,  s,  7,  Ac.  They  are  termed 
prims  because  they  may  be  conceived  to 
exist  before  those  formed  from  them  l)y 
multiplication,  and  which  are  said  to  be 
eompoaiie.  Numl)cr8  are  said  to  be  prinio 
to  each  other  when  they  have  no  common 
measure  except  I. 

PRIME  VERTIOAL,  in  Astronomy,  the 
vertical  circle  of  the  spliere  which  inter- 
sects the  meridian  at  right  angles,  and 
passes  through  the  eaiJt  and  if^cst  points  of 
the  horizon. 

PiU'MIXG,  the  spray  with  which  wet 
«team  is  charged  in  the  boilers  and  cylin- 
ders of  steam  engines. Primiko,  among 

Painters,  tlio  first  colour  laid  un  canvas,  or 
on  a  building,  d;c, 

PRJM'ITIVE  (primitivua,  the  carilest: 
Cat  >,  in  Gnunuinr,  n  root  or  original  word 
In  a  jAUguage,  In  contradistlnotion    from 


derivative;  thus,  Ood  Is  a  primitive,  flfod/y 
aderivativo. 

PRIMOGENITURE  {primooeiiitHS,  first- 
bom :  Lot.),  in  Law,  the  right  of  the  first- 
born, which  with,  us  is  restricted  to  the 
inheritance  of  descendable  honours,  and  of 
the  whole  of  the  real  estate,  in  the  absence 
of  a  testamentary  disposition.  The  justice 
of  the  latter  arrangement  has  been  often 
contested.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  gavel- 
kind, still  preserved  in  Kent,  primogeniture 
is  dlsregs[rded,  the  paternal  estate  being 
equally  divided  among  tbe^ous.  ^See  F£U- 

PRIM'ROS^  a  well-known  phut,  the  Pri- 
mula veria  of  botanists. 

PRIKCB  (Fr.;  from  princepe:  LOt^,  a 
general  title  for  sovereigns.  Also,  a  title 
of  honour,  wlUch  with  us  is  liii«ited  to  the 
blood  royal, 

PRIN'CIP!AL  (pHndpalle,  original :  LaL). 
in  Commerce,  the  suui  due  orient,  so  called 
in  opposition  to  interest. — In  Law.  the 
absolute  perpetrator  of  a  crime  is  called  a 
principal  in  the  first  degree ;  a  principal  in 
the  second  degree  is  one  who  is  present 
aiding  and  abctliug;  distinguished  from 
aeceeaory. 

PRINCIP'IA,  NEWTON'S,  a  work  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  published  in  1687,  the  full 
title  of  which  is  PhiloeophUB  Natttralia 
Prindpia  Mathematica,  that  is,  the  mathe- 
mnticai  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  manuscript  was  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society,  in  whose  keeping  It  remains.  It 
was  ordered  by  that  body  to  be  printed,  but 
the  expense  was  borne  by  Halley  the  astro- 
nomer. This  work,  the  greatest  in  the  his- 
tory of  science,  is  divided  into  three  books. 
The  flret  deals  with  the  laws  of  unresisted 
motion  and  attraction.  The  second  treats 
of  the  laws  of  resisted  motion,  hydrosta- 
tics, and  the  motions  of  fluids.  In  the 
third  book  Kewtou  slio  wed  the  application 
of  the  results  arrived  at  in  the  two  preced- 
ing books  to  the  system  of  the  world.  He 
here  treats  of  gravitation,  the  motions  of 
the  planets  and  their  satellites  round  their 
respective  centres  of  gravity,  the  nature  of 
their  orbits,  the  lunar  phenomena,  the 
tides,  the  motions  of  comets,  &c. 

PRIN'CIP'LB  (prineipium:  Lat.\  in  a  ge- 
neral senfse,  the  origin,  source,  or  primordial 

substance  of  anything. In  Ethics,  thnt 

which  is  believed,  and  serves  as  a  rule  of 
action  or  the  basis  of  a  system;  as,  the 
prineiplee  of  morality,  the  principles  of  the 

Stoics,  &C. In  Science,  a  truth  admitted 

either  without  proof,  or  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  before  proved. 

PRINT'INQ  (emprefntet  an  impression: 
Pr.),  the  art  of  taking  Impressions  from 
wood'en  blocks,  types,  or  plates,  upon  paper, 
silk,  cOlico,  or  an;  other  substance.  It  is 
that  very  important  art,  by  means  of  which 
copies  of  books  are  multiplied,  and  conse> 
quently  knowledge  and  science  diffused 
among  mankind.  It  is  undentood  to  iiave 
been  practised  at  least  fifty  veara  before 
the  Christian  era,  in  China ;  but  Chinese 
printing  differs  essentially  from  European, 
and  the  merit  of  rendering  the  art  truly 
valuable  to  the  human  race  belongs  to  him 
who  first  introduced  moveable  types.    In 
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tlief  r  earliest  esnjs  Gotteolnirg.  FUut,  snd 
Ments  all  used  wooden  blocks,  on  wblch 
the  letters  were  cut  in  the  CAiinese  manner : 
and  from  tbe  specimens  that  remain,  it 
appears  that  they  imiveased  onlj  one  side 
of  the  paper,  and  then  pasted  the  blank 
faces   of  every  two  leaves  together,  to 
form  bat  one,  with  print  on  either  side. 
About  the  year  I4S0,  th^  ased  single 
letters  of  wood ;  and  at  length,  lettov  of 
metal.   This  last  great  tnveotlMi  Is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Sdioefler,  frst  the  ser- 
Tant,  and  afterwarda  tbe  partner  and  son- 
ln4aw,  of  FanaC   At  the  inyenticm  of  the 
art,  toB  ^ancter  empl<ved  was  the  old 
flottaie  or  German,  and  the  earliest  printing 
was  snch  a  complete  facsimile  of  the  mana> 
scripts  which  it  copied,  that,  at  tbe  present 
day,  it  often  requires  the  aid  of  chemistry 
to   determine  whether  a  given  volume  is 
a  manuscript  or  a  production  of  the  press ; 
particularly  as  the  ornamental  letters  and 
the  borders'were  filled  In  by  band,  after  tbe 
book  was  printed.    The  Roman  type  was 
first  introduced  by  Sweynhein  and  Pan- 
narts,  at  Rome ;  and  the  ItaUe  by  Aldus. 
The  earliest  complete  Greek  work  was  a 
grammar  of  that  language,  printed  at  Milan 
in  1476.   Tbe  Pentateuob,  whidi  appeared 
in  148S,  was  the  first  work  printed  in  the 
Hebrew  character:  and  the  earliest  known 
Polyglott  Bible— Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldaic, 
Greek,  Latin— Issued  from   the  press  of 
Genoa  in  1516.    The  art  of  printing  was  first 
Introduced  into  England  by  William  Oaxton, 
a  native  of  Kent,  who  established  a  press  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  some  time  between 
1471  and  1474.   Beford  the  middle  of  the 
16th  centnry,  printing  had  iteefaed  a  flbai- 
rishing  condition  in  this  country;  for  it  is 
recorded  that,  in  the  reigns  of  Hettry  YIII. 
and  his  successors,  English  printers  had 
become  'so  skilful  as  to  print  books  as 
well  as  any  beyond  tbe  seas.'   Tbe  art  is 
not  known   to   have  existed  in  Scotland 
earlier  than  flie  year  1300 ;  and  we  find  that 
about  fifty  years  subsequent  to  that  time,  it 
was  introduced  into  Ireland.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  Scotland  distinguished  itself 
by  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its  typographi- 
cal productions ;  while  Ireland  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  advanced  a  step  in  the  art 
of  printing  book$  till  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  centnry.   The  workmen  by  whom  the 
art  of  printing  is  perfonned  are  of  two 
kinds :— 1.  Compostiorst  Who  range  and  dis- 
pose tbe  letters  Into  WuMSir  lines,  pages, 
and  sheets ;  and,  2.  Priuamen,  who  wply 
the  ink  and  take  off  the  impressions,  until 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  prfnttng 
press  was  formed  chiefiy  of  wood ;  and  for 
the  first  essential  modification  of  it  the 
worid  is  Indebted  to  Earl  Stanhope.    The 
BUmkopepreMB  is  coiAposed  entirely  of  iron; 
the  table  on  which  the  types  rest,  and  the 
platten  (or  surface  wbtch  produces  the  im- 
pression) are  made  perfectly  level:  a  beau- 
tiful combination  of  levers  is  added  to  give 
motion  to  tbe  screw,  caasing  the  platten  to 
descend  with  increasing  force,  till  it  reaches 
the  type,  when  a  very  great  power  is  ob- 
tained,   various  other  iron  presses,  more 
or  less  upon  the  principle  of  the '  Stanhope,' 
with  such  improvements  as  time  and  fur- 


ther experience  suggested,  were  sabae* 
quently  made :  among  which  the  Ingenious 
inventions  of  Clymer,  Rathv«i,  Cogger,  and 
Oope  deserve  to  be  mentioned.    They  were 
all,  however,  constructed  on  theprincipteof 
a  redproeatlng,  not  a  continuous  mntfon : 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  tact  that  from  the 
Invention  of  printing  to  tbe  year  1798,  a 
period  of  nearly  aoo  years,  no  important 
hnprotemeut  was  introduced  into  this  art. 
A  new  era  had,  however,  arrived,  when 
the  demands  for  prompt  circulation  at  poli- 
tfeal  intelligence  required  powers  of  print- 
ing newspapers  beyond  the  readi  of  the 
most  expeditioOB  hand  innsswork ;  and  at 
length  tbe  antomattc  printing  machine 
struggled  into  existence.   A  mere  outline 
of  tbe  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  since  tbe  commencement  of   the 
present  century  woofld  occupy  many  pegesw 
The  great  triumph  in  the  art  has,  however, 
been  the  introduction  at  cylindrical  ma- 
chinery.  The  auffgegtion  at  this  important 
change  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  Hicholson,  the 
able  editor  of  the  'Philosophical  Jour- 
nal ;*  but  the  first  workiitg  machines  were 
erected  by  KOnig,  a  Saxon,  who  was  en- 
gaged for  seteAd  years  in  tbis  country  in 
bringing  his  contrivances  to  perfection ; 
a!nd,  at  length,- the  reader  of  tbe  Ttmet  was 
told,  on  5ov.  38th,  1814,  that  he  held  in  his 
band  a  newspaper  printed  by  machinery, 
and  by  tbe  power  of  steam.   In  these  ma- 
chines  tbe  type  was  made  to  pass  under 
the  cylinder,  on  which  was  wrapped  tbe 
sheet  of  paper,  the  latter  being  held  firmly 
in  its  place  by  means  of  tapes  ;  the  ink  was 
placed  in  a  eyilndrical  box,  from  which  it 
was  forced  by  means  of  a  powerful  screw 
depressing  a  tightly-fitted  piston ;  thmoe 
it  fell  between  two  iron  refers;  below 
these  were  placed  a  number  of  other  rollers, 
two  of  wblch  had,  in  addition  to  their 
rotary  motion,  an  end  motion— that  is,  a 
motion  in  the  direction  of  their  length— for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  the  ink  more 
uniformly :  and  the  whole  system  of  rollers 
terminated  in  two,  which  applied  the  ink  to 
the  types.   This  machine  produced   1100 
impressions  per  hour,  and  subsequent  Im- 
provements raised  tbe   nnmber  to  180a 
The  next  machine,  also  by  KOnIg,  waa  one 
that  printed  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  by 
conveying  it  from  one   cylinder   to  an- 
other.  This  was  made  In  1815,  and  printed 
1000  sheets  on  both  sides  per  hour.   In  the 
same  year  Oowper  obtained  a  patent  for 
curving  stereotype  plates,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  them  on  a  cylinder.   These  m*- 
chines,  though  only  adapted  for  stereotype 
printing,  first  showed  the  best  method  of 
furnishing,  distributing,  and  ajn;>lying  tbe 
ink  by  rollers.   Applegiutb  and  Oowper. 
by  their  conjoint  ingenuity,  superseded 
KOnlg's  inventions;   and  constructed    a 
number,  of  machines,  modified  in  twranty- 
flve  different  ways,  for  printing  books, 
bank-notes,  newspapers,  &c ;  their  greatest 
success  has  been  in  printing  newspapers. 
In  tbe  Tfme»  machine  constructed  by  them, 
the  form  passes  under  four  printing  cylin- 
ders, which  are  fed  with  sheets  of  paper  by- 
four  boys,  and  after  the  sheets  are  printed 
they  pass  into  the  hands  of  four  others ;  by 
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the  acciuatioii  of  PrlsoilUanUm,  which  was 
eonsldered  to  be  Identical  with  ManieJuBUm. 
Bat  the  accnsalion  of  Mantchasism  was  not 
nnfreqaently  made  at  a  later  period,  against 
those  who  merely  denounced  abases  and 
demanded  a  reformation  of  morals.  His 
peculiar  tenet  was  stated  by  his  enemies 
to  have  been,  that  It  is  lawful  tp  make  false 
oatlis  In  the  support  of  olio's  cause  and  in< 
terest. 

PRISM  (pritma,  trqm  prizo,  I  saw :  €hr.\ 
in  Geometry,  a  solid  whose  upper  and  lower 
bases  are  equal  and  similar,  iigures,  and 
whose  lateral  surfaces  are  plane  parallelo- 
grams. If  the  bases  are  triangular,  it  is 
called  a  triangular  prUm;  if  square,  a 

gua^pranffuiart  io. Pkism,  in  Dioptrics,  a 

triangular  glass  body  used  in  experiments 
regarding  the  nature  of  light  and  colours. 
The  phenomena  and  uses  of  the  prism  arise 
from  its  separating  the  rsys  of  light  in  their 
passage  through  its  substance ;  and  th^  doc- 
trine it  demonstrates  is,  ^at,  colours  are 
original  properties,  inherent Jn.ljgt^c  itself. 
The  sun's  rays  transmitted  through  a  prism 
to  an  opposite  wall  project  an  image  tinted 
like  a  rainbow.  Its  colours  are  red,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  and  vfailet;  and  the  whole 
phenomenon  is  explained  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  coloured  rays,  which  were 
before  mixed  and  blended  together,  are 
now,  in  virtue  of  their  different  refrangl- 
billties,  separated  by  refraction,  in  passing 
through  the  prism,  so  that  each  colour  is 

DlftCOd  \}V  itself 

PRIVATEE'R  (primttu,  pertaining  to  an 
individual :  LaL\  a  ship  of  war  owned  and 
equipped  by  private  persons  at  their  own 
expense,  but  authorized  by  the  government 
to  seize  or  plunder  the  vessels  of  an  enemy. 
The  owners  of  privateers  must  bind  them- 
selves not  to  violate  the  stipulations  of 
treaties  made  by  their  government,  and 
not  to  misuse  their  prisoners.  A  ship  fitted 
out  and  acting  as  a  privateer  without  being 
licensed  or  commissioned  by  government, 
is  a  pirate.  It  is  manifestly  proper  that  the 
severest  restrictions  on  privateering  should 
be  enforced.  The  wish  to  amass  plunder 
is  the  only  principle  by  which  men  in  such 
circumstances  are  actuated ;  and  hence  it 
would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  they  will  be 
very  scrupulous  about  abstaining  from 
excesses. 

PRIVATIVE  (prfootfvu*,  denoting  prlvsr 
tlon  :  Lot),  in  Grammar,  a  prefix  to  a  word 
which  changes  its  signlncation,  and  gives 
it  a  contrary  sense.  Thus  un  and  in,  as  un- 
wise, inhuman. 

PRIVET,  in  Botaqy,  a  well-known  shrub 
of  the  genus  Ligusirum,  nat.  ord.  Oleacece, 
The  evergreen  privet  la  ot  the  genus  JZAam- 
niu,  nat.  ord.  BhamruicecB. 

PRIVILEGE  (privilegium:  from  primu, 
separate ;  and  lex,  a  law :  £ati),ln  Law,  some 
peculiar  benefit  granted  to  certain  persons 
or  places,  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of 
the  law,  or  beyond  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  other  citizens.  Thus  the  nobles  of  Great 
Britain  have  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by 
their  peers  only :  and  members  of  parllH- 
meut  have  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
arrest  in  certain  cases. 

PRIVY-COUN'CIL  {privt,  private:  Fr), 


in  Kltish  Polity,  an  executive  body,  witJi 
whose  assistance  the  crown  issues  procla- 
mations, which,  if  not  contrary  to  law,  are 
binding  on  the  subject.  It  is  summoned 
on  a  warning  of  forty-four  hours,  and  is 
never  held  without  the  presence  of  a  se- 
cretary of  state.  The  members  of  the 
privy-c<>uncil  are  styled  right  honourable. 
Anciently,  the  pripy-eouncil  was  a  high 
court  of  Justice ;  but  it  does  not  in  modem 
times  Interfere  with  judicial  matters,  con- 
fining itself  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Jrovemnient  It  haf,  however,  an  appellate 
urisdlction  fro.m  all  parts  of  the  British 
dominions,  except  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  snd  appeals  from  certain  courts  are 
intrusted  to  a  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy-councll.   , 

PRIVY-SEAL  (same  deriv.),  a  seal  affixed, 
by  the  lord-keeper  of  the  privy-seal,  to  in- 
struments which  afterwards  pass  the  great 

seal. The  word  privy-aeal  is  also  used 

elllptically  for  the  person  intrusted  with 
the  privy-seal :  he  Is  the  fifth  great  officer 
of  state  in  England,  and  a  member  of  the 
cabinet. 

PRO  AKD  OON,  i.e.  pro  and  evnitra  {LaL\ 
for  and  against ;  a  phrase  frequently  occur- 
ring In  common  parlance. 

PRO  CONFBS'SO  (as  a  thing  admitted : 
Lai.),  in  Law,  a  term  applied  to  a  defendant 
In  chancery  who  appears  and  is  afterwards 
In  contempt  for  not  answering ;  in  which 
case  the  matter  contained  In  the  bill  is 
taken  pro  eonfeseo,  that  is,  as  though  it  had 
been  confessed. 

PRO'A,  a  vessel  used  in  the  South  Seas, 
with  the  head  and  stern  exa:^tly  alike,  but 
with  the  sides  differently  formed ;  that  !n- 
ten'ded  for  the  lee  side  being  flat,  the  other 
rounded.  To'  prevent  oversetting,  the  proa 
is  furnished  with  what  is  called  an  out- 
rigger, from  the  windward  side. 

PROBABILITY  (probabUttaa,  from  pro- 
babiiis,  capable  of  proof :  LatX  that  state 
of  a  question  which  f»)U  short  of  moral 
certainly,  bi^'t  Inclined  the  mind  to  receive 
I^  a9  the  truth.  Demonstration  produces 
certain  knowledge,  ttad  probabilitji  opinion. 
If  the  chance  that  a  thing  may  happen  is 
less  than  the  chance  that  it  may  not  happen, 
it  is  said  to  be  probable ;  and  the  methods 
of  obtaining  the  numbers  which  express 
these  variable  chances  constitute  what  Is 

termed  the  edence  of  probaMHUes. In 

mathematical  language,  probability  has  a 
definite  signification.  Suppose  that  seven 
balls,  four  black  and  three  white,  are  placed 
in  sin  urn :  the  probability  of  drawing  any 
particular  ball  is  f ,  and  the  probability  of 
drawing  a  black  is  four  times  as  great, 
that  is,  4.  "^^^  probability  will  remain 
the  same  as  long  as  the  ratio  between  the 
colours  is  unchanged;  for,  if  there  are 
seventy  balls,  forty  black  and  thirty  white, 
the  chance  of  drawing  a  black  will  be  \% 
which  is  the  same  aa  |.  If  the  probability 
reUites  to  eimuUaneoue  evente,  it  is  also 
easily  calculated  :  thus  the  chance  of  throw- 
ing two  aces  with  two  dice.  The  chance  of 
throwing  an  ace  ^th  one  of  them  by  itself 
is  ^,  and  with  the  other  >>y  Itself,  I ;  thcrfr 
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fore,  with  both  togeciier,  Ii  i8  }  of  J,  thatl», 
^  The  same  renaoninff  would  hold  with 
three  or  more  events.  If  the  probability  re- 
lates to  Bueeeasive  ewnta,  the  calculation  is 
siinilar :  thus,  the  probfitbility  of  throwing 
an  ace  twice  successiTeiy.  The  probability 
of  throwing  It  the  first  time  Is  },  and  the 
second  time  also  ^ ;  but,  at  both  times.  It 
is  I  of  ^  that  is,  1^  Of  course,  the  pro- 
bability of  tlirowing'  It  neither  time  Is 
I  of  |,  that  is,  U. — Trobabilitt,  as 
applied  to  human  life,  is  founded  oti  tables 
of  mortality,  and  serves  as  the  foundation 
of  societies  which,  for  certain  annual 
premiums,  varied  accurding  to  age,  &<*,, 
undertake  to  pay  certain  sums  to  the  ex- 
ecutors of  the  party  whose  life  is  insured. 

niO'BATE  (probo.T  prove :  LaU),  in  Law, 
the  ofllclal  proof  of  the  genuineness  and 
validity  of  a  will ;  or  the  exhibition  of  the 
will  to  theproper  officer,  and  such  other  pro- 
ceedings as  the  law  prescribes  as  prelimi- 
nary to  Its  being  carried  into  effect  by  the 
executor.  Probata  of  a  will  is  now  obtained 
in  the  court  of  probate ;  the  will  which  bos 
been  proved  is  deposited  in  that  court,  and 
a  copy  on  parchment  is  made  out  under  its 
seal  and  delivered  to  the  executors. 

PROBXEM  iprobUma,  from  proltaUo,  I 
put  forward ;  Or.),  in  Algebra,  a  quci tion 
or  proposition  which  requires  something 
unknown  to  be  investigated,  and  the  trutn 
of  the  result  demonstrated. — In  Geo- 
metry, a  proposition  in  which  some  opera- 
tion or  construction  is  required;  as  to 

bisect  a  line  or  an  angle,  &c In  Logic, 

a  proposition  that  appears  neither  abso- 
lutely tnie  nor  false,  and  consequently  may 
be  asserted  either  in  the  affirmative  or 

negative. In  a  general  sense,  a  problem 

may  be  defined,  any  question  involving 
doubt  or  uncertainty,  and  requiring  some 
operation  or  further  evidence  for  ite  solu- 
tion. 

PBOBOS'OIS,  the  trunk  or  snout  of  an 
elephant,  being  a  prolongation  of  the  nose. 

The  oral  instrument  of  the  IMptero.— — 

The  oral  apparatus  of  certain  gasteropods, 
which  is  so  long  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
protruded  to  some  distance  from  the  body. 
The  mouth  is  at  the  end. 

PROOATARX'IS  (prokatarxu,  from  pro- 
katarcho,  I  begin  first :  Or.),  in  Medicine, 
the  predisposing  cause  of  a  disease;  the 
prociUareUe  cause. 

PRO'OEEDS  {proeedo,  I  am  derived  from  : 
Lot,),  in  Oommerce,  the  money  raised  by 
the  sale  of  goods. 

FROOELLA'RIA  (proeettOt  a  Tlolent 
Storm :  Lot.),  in  OrnUlnHogy,  a  genus  of 
Goeanfo  birds.   [See  Pktrbl.] 

PROCESS  (procia:  Fr.;  from  proceaa^ta, 
a  going  forwards :  Lot),  in  Law,  th^  whole 
course  of  proceedings  in  any  cause,  civil  or 
criminal,  from  the  original  writ  to  the  end 
of  the  suit.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  pro- 
teaa  denotei  that  by  which  a  man  Is  first 
called  into  any  temporal  court.  Original 
proeeaa  la  the  means  taken  to  compel  the 
defendant  to  appear  in  court.  Maaneprocaaa 
la,  atrietly  speaking,  that  which  issues,  at 
ilio  comroenoement  of  a  suit  or  daring  its 


progress,  upon  some  collateral  or  intrrlo* 
ontory  matter.  It  is  nsuMlly  applied  only 
to  writs  under  which  parties  are  arrested. 
Final  proeeaa  Is  the  process  of  execution. 
— Pnooxss,  In  Anatomy,  any  protuber- 
ance, eminence,  or  projecting  part  of  a 
bone.— ^PBOCXsa,  in  Chemistry,  the  whole 
course  of  an  experiment  or  aeries  of  ope* 
rations,  tending  to  produce  something 
new. 

PRO'CHRONIBM(j>ro, before:  and  ehro' 
noa,  the  time :  Or.),  an  error  in  oitronolofry, 
when  events  are  dated  anterior  to  tUe  time 
at  which  they  happened. 

PROOLAMATION  (proeUmoHot  Zat.),  a 
public  notice  or  declaration  of  anything  in 
the  name  of  the  prince  or  supreme  niagla- 
trate.  To  issue  a  proclamation  is  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  sovereign ;  and  It  is  bintfing 
on  the  subject,  so  far  as  it  is  grounded  on. 
and  enforces,  tb«  laws  of  the  land.  It  Is  of 
two  kinds :  one  enforcing  an  actually  exist- 
ing law,  the  other  exercising  an  extra- 
ordinary but  dormant  power  in  the  king. 
It  is  held  that  the  sovereign  may,  by  a 
proclamation,  suspend  or  dispense  with 
existing  laws,  in  particular  circumstances. 

PaooLAXATiOK,  a  solemn  deolaratlon 

of  war  and  peace ;  and  the  act  of  notifying 
the  accession  of  a  prince  to  the  throne. 
Also,  the  public  declaration  used  at  the 
calling  of  a  court,  and  for  various  other 
objects. 

PROCON'SUL  (.LaU:  from  pro,  instcnd 
of;  and  conaul,  a  consul),  a  Unman  matrin- 
trate  sent  at  the  close  of  his  consulship 
(though  sometimes  without  his  having  bcvn 
consul)  to  govern  a  province,  with  consular 
authority.  The  proconsuls  were  appointed 
from  the  body  of  the  senate,  and  their 
authority  expired  at  the  end  of  a  year; 
but  it  might  be  prolonged,  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  Caesar.  In  the  time  of  the  re- 
public, the  proconsul  held  both  the  military 
command  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  his 
province.  Before  the  proconsul  quitted 
Rome,  he  went  up  to  the  Capitol,  offered 
sacrifice,  put  on  the  robe  of  war  called  pa- 
tudamentum,  and  then  departed  from  the 
city  in  pomp,  preceded  by  llctors  with  rods 
and  axes,  and  attended  by  his  friends  to 
some  distance  from  Rome.  His  equipage, 
consisting  of  pavilions,  horses,  mules, 
clerks,  secretaries,  Ac.,  was  called  his  via- 
ticum, and  was  provided  at  the  public  ex- 
pcose. 

PROCTOR  (contracted  from  procurator, 
a  manager :  Lat.),  a  person  employed  to 
manage  another's  cause  in  a  court  of  civil 
of  ecclesiastical  law;  as  In  the  court  of 
admiralty,  6r  in  a  spiritual  court.  His 
duty  is  similar  to  that  of  a  solicitor  or 

attorney    In    other     courts. Also    an 

offleer  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Oaflibrldge. 

PROCUM'BENT  (procwnbena,  bending 
dowif :  Lat.),ln  Botany,  trailing ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  stem  which  ts  unable  to  support 
itself,  and  therefore  lies  on  the  ground, 
but  without  putting  forth  roots. 

PROCURATION  (sroetmKio,  literally  the 
averting  by  a  saorifice:  Lot.),  in  Law,  a 
oomposltion  paid  by  ui  Incumbent  to  the 
bishop  or  archdeacon,  to  commute  for  the 
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sotcrtetmMBt  Wtaldi  wm*  to  have  been 
glrcn  bim  at  bU  rMtMoiL — Also,  tbe 
iostnunent  bj  wbf  eh  a  person  la  empower* 
ed  t4\  transact  tbe  affairs  of  anotber. 

PBOCURATCyRBS  (nanacera:  laL}, 
mider  tbe  Soman  emperors,  offleom  sent 
bito  tbe  proTincea  to  legnbite  the  pQbUe 
terenae,  reeelTe  lt»  and  Alapote  of  It  as  tbe 
emperor  directed.  SocbaaoffleerwaaPon* 
tins  Piiate  In  Jodaaa;  bnt,  since  tbe  Jewa 
were  looked  npon  ae  a  rebelUona  people, 
besldea  bis  anthorl^  over  tbe  rerenne, 
be  waa  Inrested  witb  ill  tbe  power  of  a 

proeonsnU  eren  that  of  life  and  deatb.. 

pBOCVKATOBBa,  tn  tbe  Soman  eonrte  of 
Jodicaton;,  were  properly  aocb  lawyers  aa 
asatsted  tbe  plaintiff  in  proving,  or  tbe 
defendant  In  clearing  himself  from,  tbe 
matter  of  fact  alleged.  Tbey  are  often 
eonfonnded  with  the  adwemtsM,  tint  were 
eqnlTalent  to  oar  attomtuB, 

FJUyCYOV,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  Uie  eoastelUtion  of  tbe  Leseer  Dog;  It 
ia  tbe  •  Canis  Minarit  of  aatnmomera. 

PROIKUCB  iprodueot  1  make :  LaUt  In  an 
enlarged  senae,  ia  what  any  roontry  yields 
from  labour  and  national  growth  ;  which 
may  serre  either  for  the  nse  of  tbe  Inbabi- 
taota,  or  be  exported  to  foreign  oonatrlea. 
In  a  more  limited  senae,  we  speak  of  the 

Kodwu  of  a  farm,  of  a  mine,  of  a  tax,  Ac: 
it,  when  we  atlnde  to  a  work  either  of 
natore  or  art,  we  nse  tbe  word  produo- 

PRODUOT  QnvduefM,  formed  by  pro- 
longation ;  LaL)f  in  Arithmetic  and  Alge- 
bra, the  number  or  qnantlty  prodaeed  by 
mnltiplylDg  two  or  more  qnantltles  to- 
gether, aatx4>KM,axfrBHi(:  90  and  €b  are 
tbe  prodncu  required. 

PBODVCm VB  LA'BOUR,  that  which  In- 
oronscs  ttie  number  or  amount  of  eoD8unh> 
aUe  produeto:  opposed  to  vnprodueUm 
Igiow.  Tbe  labour  of  tbe  farmer  and 
mechanic  is  productive;  tbe  labour  of 
oBcers  and  pr^essional  men  is  nnprodnc- 
Uve  to  tlie  sute.  ^^ 

PBOKMPTO'SIB  (pro,  before;  and  Mm- 
nMa,  I  fall  in :  GrX  in  Aatronomy,  the 
addition  of  a  day  every  no  years,  and  an- 
otber every  S400,  to  prevent  tbe  new  moon 
happening  too  soon.  Tbe  opposite  la  «e- 
tem»to$i$,  wbleb  see/ 

PAOFSB'BION  (pro/eaHot  LaL),  a  word 
which,  when  applied  to  a  person's  vocation 
or  employment,  deslcrnates  an  occupation 
not  merely  meobanicaL  We  say,  the  learn- 
ed  pn^estiont ;  the  pro/e$9Um  ot  a  clergy- 
man, a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  a 
lecturer,  or  a  teacher.  In  like  manner,  we 
nse  the  word  prt/ftUmal  when  speaking  of 
litersry  and  sdentiflc  studiea,  pursuita,  or 
duties. 

PROFES'BOB  (LaL\  one  who  publicly 
teaches  any  science  or  branch  of  learning 
in  a  university  or  college,  as  a  prof easor  of 
natural  history,  of  mathematics,  of  thoo- 
logyt  &e.  In  a  university,  some  professors 
arc  denominated  from  the  arcs  they  profess, 
others  from  the  founders  of  the  profeasor- 
■hlps,  or  those  who  asaigned  a  revenue  Cor 
.the  support  of  the  professors. 

PBO'FILB  (prctfU:  IV.),  in  general,  the 
view  ol  an  object  from  one  of  lea  aldea. — 


PBonLB,  in  Ardilteetore,  the  oatline  <rf  a 
figure,  building,  or  member ;  also  tbe  dnft 
of  a  building,  representing  Itaa  If  cntdfiwn 
perpendicularly    from    the    roof  to    tbe 

foundation. Pbofilk,  In  Benlpture  and 

Painting,  a  bead,  portnrit,  &&,  represented 
sideways,  or  in  a  side  view.  On  almoat  all 
medals,  beea  an  ropreaented  in  profile. 

PBOraT  AKB  LOas,  ia  Obmmeree,  the 
gala  or  looa  ariaing  from  gooda  boogbtand 
sold ;  the  former  of  whidi,  ia  book-ke^ng; 
ia  placed  on  the  cteditOT^  aide,  tbe  latter 
on  the  debtoi's.  iTcfpntflt  Is  the  gain  made 
by  selling  gooda  at  a  price  beyond  what 
tbey  cost  the  seller,  and  bejoad  aO  eoata 
and  ehargea. 

PROPLD'VIA,  In  Vedfctne,  noiMd  ez- 
o^ions  of  mneoa  from  tbe  nostrils,  and 
parts  eonneeted  wlcb  them. ^Also,  dysen- 
tery, with  a  morbid  excretion  of  mneaa 
fram  the  bowels. 

PBOG^ATHOUS  (pro,  before;  ffmmOo*, 
a  law :  0r.),  a  term  miplled  to  rtntla,  aucb 
aa  thooe  of  aegroea,  which  have  tbe  pmflle 
of  the  flwe  Inclined  by  reason  of  the  flronC 
port  of  the  jawa  projecting  much  bQrood 
the  forehead;  opposed  to  wfltogwatteiia. 
*  Draw  a  line  on  a  globe,*  aaya  Prat  Huxl^, 
'from  rtie  Gold  Ckiaat  In  Weatera  Africa  to 
tbe  steppes  of  Tkrtary.  At  the  aouttaern 
and  weatem  end  of  that  line  there  Uve  tbe 
moat  dolleoeephalle,  progaathona,  rarir> 
haired,  dai^-rtinned  of  men,  the  true  n»> 
gmes.  At  the  northern  and  eaatem  end  of 
the  same  line  there  live  the  meet  brachy- 
oephalie,  ortfaognatbona,  stralfl^t-balred. 
yellow-sklntted  of  men,  tbe  Tartars  and 
Oslmncka.  The  two  enda  of  thla  Uae  an 
ethaologlcal  anUpodesL' 

PSOGlf<y8I8  (progtOait,  a  perceiving 
beforehand :  0r.),  in  Medienie,  the  method 
of  foretelling  the  event  of  a  dlsoMe  by  pai^ 
tienfaur  symptoms.  Hence  the  word  pn- 
ffnotUc,  a  sign  or  symptom  Indleating  tbe 
way  In  wtaidi  a  dlaeaae  wUl  m-ogreaa  or 
terminate. 

PRCyeaAinnB  (pnvnmuM:  OrX  a 
detailed  aocount  or  advertisement  of  some 
public  pefformance.  In  a  naiversity,  a  hil> 
let  or  notiee  to  Invite  personatoan  ovntlna. 

In  Claaaical  Antiqid^,  aa  edict  posted 

in  some  paUio  plaee. 

PROQHmy Slow  (pngnulo,  a  going  for> 
wards :  Xot),  in  Arithmetic,  a  series  of 
numbers  iucreaaiagor  deereaelng  by  a  cer- 
tain law.  In  an  arHhmetieal  pregnasaion, 
they  inoreaae  or  decrease  by  a  eommon  <KA 
feremee ;  thus,  S,  6. 7, 0,  Ac,  where  the  eom- 
mon difference  Is  S.  In  a  gwmttMeal  pro* 
gressiott  they  increase  by  a  coatmea  ratta 
or  multiplier,  or  decreaae  by  a  common 
divisor:  thus,  8,  0,  S7,  n,  kc^  where  tbe 
common  ratio  Is  &  la  any  three  eonae> 
cutive  terms  of  an  kanuonietU  profprea- 
sion,  tbe  first  Is  to  the  third  aa  the 
difference  between  tbe  first  and  second  ia 
to  tlie  difference  between  the  aecond  and 
thlfd. 

niOJECTILB  FORCB  (pnioehu,  thrown 
to  a  distance :  LaL),  tbe  force  with  wbich 
a  cannon-hall  or  miasile  is  thrown :  being 
modified  by  tbe  action  of  gravity,  it  oo* 
easions  the  body  to  deserlbe  a  curve  line. 
The  velodcy  of  a  muaket-ball  ia,oa  aa  mr^ 
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peenliAr :  LaU,  in  Heraldiy,  an  epithet  for 
»nj  eharge  wbicb  Ib  ut  be  represented  in 
eoat-armonr  in  its  own  tincture  or  natural 
eolours. 

PBOP'ERTT  (prvprietOB:  Lai.\  a  particn* 
larTirtueor  qualltj  whirh  nature  bM  be- 
stowed on  some  things  exclusive  of  all 
otbers.  Thus,  colour  is  a  property  of  light ; 
extension.  Ogure,  diTislbflliy,  and  impene- 
trability are  properties  of  bodies,  &a— 
LiTBBABT  Pbopbbtt  Can  be  secured  only 
for  a  limited  time ;  and  many  consider  it 
unreasonable  that  the  productions  of  ma- 
nual labour  should  rank  higher  in  the  scale 
of  rights  than  the  nobler  productions  of  the 
Intellect. 

PROPH'ET  (prqphfUBt  from  prophfmi,  I 
say  beforehand :  Gr.),  in  general,  one  who 
foretells  events.  Among  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  writings 
of  sixteen  prophets,  four  of  whom  are  de- 
nominated the  'greater  prophet^,'  via. 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  who 
were  so  called  from  the  length  or  extent  of 
their  writings,  which  exceed  those  of  the 
others.  The  '  lesser  prophets '  are  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  ObadlRh,  Jonah,  Micah.  Nahum, 
Habakknk,  Zephaniah,  Haggal,  Zeohariah, 
and  Malachl.  Jonah,  the  earliest  of  the 
prophets,  lived  about  800  yean  B.a ;  and 
Halschi.  the  latest,  about  400  &a 

PROPHTLAOTIO  (prophnlakHkos,  pre- 
eauitonary  :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  an  epithet 
for  whatever  preserves  or  defends  against 
disease^ 

PROPITIATION  (»ro|»<«ia*fo,from  propi- 
ifo,  I  appease :  £at.).  In  Tl.eology,  an  atone- 
ment or  sacriflce  offered  to  God  to  assuage 
his  wrath,  and  render  h!gi  propitious. 
Among  the  Jews  there  were  both  ordinary 
and  publie  sacrifices,  offered  by  way  of 
thanksgiving;  and  extraordinary  ones, 
offered  by  particular  persons  guilty  of  any 

crime,  by  way  of  propitiation. Pbopitia- 

TI09,  a  feast  among  the  Jews,  celebrated 
on  the  10th  of  the  month  Tisrl,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  divine  pardon  proelaim- 
•d  to  thdr  forefathers  through  Moses,  who, 
as  Qod's  agent,  remitted  the  punishment 
due  to  the  crime  of  their  worshipping  the 
golden  calf. 

PROPI  TIATORT  (propUUUariufn,  a 
means  of  atonement;  Lat),  or  Mxrct- 
BBAT,  the  cover  or  lid  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  lined  within  and  without  with 
plates  of  gold.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a 
type  of  Christ. 

PRO'POLIS  {Or. :  from  »ro,  in  front  of; 
and  oolis,  a  city),  a  thick  odorous  substance 
liavfng  some  resemblance  to  wax,  and  used 
by  bees  for  stopping  the  holes  and  crevices 
in  their  hives,  to  prevent  the  entranoe  of 
cold  air,  Ac. 

PROPORTION  (proporfio:  Lot),  in  a 
general  sense,  the  reliicion  vf  any  one  thing 
to  another. Propobtiov,  in  Mathe- 
matics, an  equality  of  ratios ;  but  the  term 
Is  sometimes  Improperly  used  for  reMo. 
The  arithmeUenl  ratio  between  two  quan- 
tities consists  in  their  difference:  thus,  the 
arithmetiad  ratio  between  8  and  4  is  8  —  4, 
or  2.  And  four  quantities  eonstitute  an 
arit  metital  proportion  when  they  form 
two  ratios  having  equal  dffferenees ;  thus. 


8  is  to  8  as  4  Is  to  s,  or  more  briefl} 
8  : 8  : :  4 :  2 ;  because  8  -  8  «■  4  —  2.  The 
gwmetrieal  ratio  between  two  quantities 
consists  in  their  quotient :  thus,  the  geo- 
metrical ratio  between  4  and  7  la  ^  And 
four  quantities  constitute  a  goometneal  pro- 

ftortion,  when  they  form  equal  ratios,  that 
s,  two  fraetimii  having  equal  quotients : 
thus,  8  :  4  :  ;  8  : 8,  because  | «  |.  Quan- 
tities form  an  barmonic  proportion  when, 
of  three  numbers,  the  first  is  to  the  third 
as  the  difference  of  the  first  and  second 
Is  to  the  difference  of  the  second  and  third. 
Thup,  2, 8, 6.  are  In  harmonlcal  proportion ; 
for  2  is  to  6  as  I  istoS.  ThenUecf  proportion 
enables  us,  when  three  terms  of  a  geometri- 
cal proportion  are  given,  to  find  the  fourth. 
If  more  gives  more,  the  proportion  is  said  to 
l)e  direct;  if  more  gives  less,  and  vice  versa, 
it  Is  said  to  be  <nver«0— but  improperly,  as 
only  the  mode  ot  stating  Is  affected  by  these 
circumstances.  'If  5 men  build  20  yards 
of  a  wall  in  a  week,  how  many  jards  would 
7  men  bnlld  t '  is  an  example  of  the  direct 
rule ;  for,  the  more  men,  the  more  yards  of 
the  wall  they  will  build.  But  <If  6  men 
build  a  wall  in  a  week,  how  many  days 
would  9  men  require!'  li  an  example  of 
the  Indirect ;  since,  the  greater  the  number 
of  men,  the  less  time  they  require  to  pei^ 
form  a  certain  work. 

PROPOSIT'ION  (propoettio,  from  prvpono, 
I  point  out :  £at.).  In  Logic,  the  part  of  an 
argument  in  which  some  quality,  negative 
or  positive,  is  attributed  to  a  subject;  as, 
*man  Is  mortal,'  *war  is  dreadfnl.*->-In 
Mathematics,  a  statement  in  terms  of 
either  a  truth  to  be  demonstrated,  or  an 
operation  to  be  performed.  It  is  called  a 
problem  when  something  Is  to  be  done; 
and  a  theorem  when  something  is  to  be 
proved. 

PROPILfflTOR  (proprortor,  a  vice-prastor: 
Zot),  a  Roman  magistrate,  who,  having 
discharged  the  ofllce  of  praetor  at  home, 
was  sent  into  a  province  to  command  there 
with  his  former  prsBtoriai  authority.  [See 
Proconsul.] 

PRO  RATA  (pro  rata  partOt  In  a  fixed 
part:  £a<.— proportionally),  in  Commerce, 
a  term  sometimes  used  by  merchants,  for 
in  proportion;  as,  each  person  must  reap 
the  profit  or  sustain  thelosspro^rotatohls 
interest,  that  is.  In  proportion  to' his  stock. 
PRO  RE  NATA  (Lot),  according  to  exi- 
gencies  or  circumstances :  a  phrase  com- 
monly used  in  medical  prescriptions. 

PROROGATION  (prorogatio,  from  j^ro- 
roQo,  I  prolong :  Lato,  a  term  used  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  session  of  parliament,  de- 
noting its  jBontinuance  from  onesession  to 
another;  as  an  a^ifoumment  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  session  from  day  to  day. 

PROSCE'NIUM  (Lat  :  from  proskgnian: 
pro,  in  front  of ;  and  aiianf,  the  scene :  Qr.\ 
in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  theatres,  the 
stage  or  place  before  the  scene,  containing 
tho  pulpittan,  into  which  the  actors  caino 
from  behind  the  scenes  to  perform.  In 
the  modem  theatre.  It  is  the  frontispiece, 
or  part  where  the  drop-scene  separates  the 
stage  from  the  audience,  and  beyond  the 
orehestra. 
PROSCRIPTION  (proaerlpito,  from  pro- 
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seribo,  I  pnhllsli  In  writing :  £at.),s  pnnfsh- 
ment  in  ntse  among  the  Romans,  which  had 
»>me  analogy  to  our  outlawry.  The  naniea 
of  the  protcriptit  or  persons  proscribed, 
were  posted  up  in  tablets  at  the  forum,  that 
they  might  be  brought  to  justice,  a  reward 
being  promised  to  those  who  toolc  them, 
and  a  punishment  dcoonnoed  against  those 
who  concealed  them.  Under  the  triumvi- 
rate many  of  the  best  Roman  citizens  fell 
by  it.  Cicero  was  slain  in  the  proscription 
agreed  upon  by  Octavius,  Antony,  and 
Lepidtts. 

PROSECUTION  (proseeutius,  pursued : 
LaL),  in  Law,  the  commencement  and 
carrying  on  of  a  suit  in  a  court  of  law  or 
equity ;  or  the  process  of  exhibiting  formal 
charges  against  an  offender  before  a  l^gal 
tribunal,  and  pursning  them  to  flnal  judg* 

menu The  person  who  institutes  and 

carries  on  a  criminal  suit  is  called  the 
proteeutor.  

PROS'£LTTE  (jtrog^lutOB,  literally  one 
who  has  arrived  at  a  place :  Or.),  a  new 
convert  to  some  religion,  system,  or  party. 
Thus  a  pagan  converted  to  Chriatianity  is 
a  protAyte;  and,  although  the  word  prW| 
martly  refers  to  converts  to  some  religions 
creed,  we  speak  familiarly  ol  proselyte*  to 
philosophical  theories,  Ac 

PROSENNEAHE'DRAL  (pros,  beside; 
ennea,  nine;  and  hedra,  a  uase:  Or.\  in 
Crystallograpby,  having  nine  faces,  on  two 
adjacent  parts  of  a  crystal. 

PROB'ODY  (prosOdia:  ^.),  that  part  (rf 
Grammar  which  treats  of  quantity,  accent, 
and  the  laws  oX  versiflcatiou. 

PROSONOHA'SIA  {Or.,  from  prosono- 
mato,  I  call  by  name),  a  figure  In  Rhetoric, 
in  which  aUnslon  is  made  to  the  similarity 
of  pound  in  several  names  or  words. 

PROBOPOLBP'ST  (prosOpoUpsia :  from 
prosOpon,  a  person ;  and  /^«<«,  a  seiaing : 
Gr.),  a  word  nsed  by  some  writers  on  ethics 
to  express  a  prematnre  opinion  or  prejudice 
MRainst  a  person,  formM  in  consequence 
of  his  external  appearance. 

PROSOPOPfB'lA  (prosOpopotta :  from 
proMOpen,  a  person ;  anSpoteo.'l  make;  Or.), 
a  flgnre  In  Bhetorie,  in  which  qualities  or 
things  Inanimate  are  peivonifled  and  ad- 
dressed, as  If  endowed  w^th  human  form 
and  sentiments. 

PBOBPEOrruS  (a  view:  Lot.),  the  out- 
line or  plan  of  a  literary  work,  containing 
the  general  subject  or  design,  with  the  ne- 
cessary particulars  as  to  the  modeof  puhll- 
cation.  The  word  prospectus  has  recently 
been  adopted  in  announcing  many  under- 
takings and  schemes  not  literary. 

PRO'STTLE  (pnetulos:  from  pro.  In  front 
of ;  and  stulos,  a  column :  Or.),  in  Archl- 
tectnre,  a  range  of  columns  in  the  front  of 
a  templa 

PROTA'SIS  (Or.,  from  proteino,  I  stretch 
out  in  front),  in  the  ancient  Drama,  the 
llrst  part  of  a  comic  or  tragic  piece,  in 
which  the  several  members  of  the  dramaUs 
persotuBwere  shown,  and  the  subject  or  plot 
entered  on.  It  is  opposed  to  tlie  epUaiis,  or 
part  where  the  plot  thickens, 

PROTBA'CBiB  (Proteus,  in  Mythology, 
remarkable  for  his  power  of  assuming  dlf- 
fcroat  shapes),  in  Boiany,  a  natural  order 


of  exogenous  shrubs  and  trees,  nativeg 
chiefly  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  and  Aus ' 
tralla.  The  flowers  are  apetaloua.  The  great 
diversity  of  appearance  presented  by  tho 
genera  suggested  the  name  of  the  order. 
The  iMlncipal  genera  are  Le/ujcadendron  (to 
which  the  Silver  tree  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  belongs),  Protea,  OreviUea,  JIakea, 
Banfceia,  and  Dryandra.  The  order  affords 
little  that  Is  useful  to  man. 

PJIQTEO'TOR  (pratego,  I  defend :  LaL), 
in  English  History,  a  title  assumed  at 
various  times  by  those  who  seixed  the  regal 
power,  without  adopting  Its  name:  first 
by  Richard,  Duke  ot  York,  In  1^ :  nejKt  by 
the  Duke'of  Somerset,  in  IMS ;  and  then  by 
Cromwell,  in  1663L  The  last  was  nominally, 
but  not  really,  succeeded  by  his  son. 

PROT'EST  (protestor,  I  declare  in  public : 
Lai,),  a  formal  and  solemn  declaration  of 
opinion,  given  In  writing,commonly against 
some  act :  as,  the  pnOest  of  lords  in  parlia- 
ment ;  or  the  formal  and  recorded  dissent 
of  a  minority  against  the  majority  of  any 

public  body. FBOTB8T,  in  Commerce,  a 

formal  declaration  nfade  by  a  nojta^  publlo 
at  the  request  of  the  bolder  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, on  account  of  the  non-payment 
of  it,  against  the  draweir  and  others  con- 
cerned ;  and  a'  demand  of  the  exchange, 
charges,  damages,  ahd  interest.  It  is  writ- 
ten on  a  cok>y  of  the  bill,  and  notice  of  it  is 
given  to  the  Indorser,  by  which  he  becomes 
liable  for  the  ahiovnt  wfth  chkrges  and 
Interest.  There  is  also  another  kind  of 
protest,  whl<^  Is  a  writing  attested  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  or  consul,  drawn  by 
the  roaster  of  a  vessel,  stating  the  circum 
stancea  through  which  his  slilp  has  suf 
fered,  and  showing  that  tho  damage  waa 
not  occasioned  by  his  misednduj$t  or  neg- 
lect. 

PROT'BSTAirr  (same  deriv.),  a  name  first 
given  in  Germany  to  those  who  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  jbecause,  in  1629, 
they  protested  against  a  decree  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  the  diet  of  Spires,  de- 
elaring  that  they  appealed  to  a  general  coun- 
cil. This  name  was  afterwards  extended  to 
the  Oalvinlsts,  and-  is  now  common  to  all 
who  belong  to  the  reformed  churches.  The 
great  principles  upon  which  all  protestants, 
however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects, 
agree,  are  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  the  rejection  of  any  Infallible  head  of 
the  church  or  ultimate  authority  in  pope  or 
council.  Protestants  differ  among  them- 
selves as  to  whether  the  Bible  alone  Is  to 
be  taken  botB  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  Its  own 
Interpreter,  or  the  opinions  of  the  fathers 
of  the  first  three  centuries  also  are  to  be 
appealed  to.   [See  Rkformatiov.] 

PROTEUS,  in  Mythology,  a  marine  deity, 
whose  distinguishing  characteristic  was 
the  faculty  of  assuming  different  shapes. 
Hence  we  denominate  one  who  easily 
changes  his  form  or  principles  a  Proteve. 

In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  amphibia,  incln- 

dlng  the  Proteus  angvinus,  an  aquatic  ani- 
mal which  possesses  both  lungs  and  per- 
manent gills.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  saw 
one  of  thcni  in  a  lake  in  the  beautiful  grotto 
of  Maddalena,  at  Adelsbnrg,  in  Illyria,  thus 
describes  it :  '  At  first  yon  might  suppos« 
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t  to  be  a  lliard,  bnt  It  has  tbe  motioiu  of  a 
Ish.  Its  bemd,  and  the  lower  part  of  its 
mdy,  and  Its  tail,  bear  a  strong  resem- 
>lance  to  those  of  the  eel ;  but  it  baa  no 
Ins  ;.and  itscnrlons  branchial  organs  are 
lot  like  the  gills  of  flshee ;  they  form  a 
lingular  Tascular  (net-like)  stractnre,  al- 
nost  like  a  crest,  round  the  throat,  which 
nay  be  removed  without  occasioning  tbe 
leatb  of  tbe  animal,  which  is  likewise  fnr- 
ilsbed  with  lungs.  With  this  double  appa- 
■atus  for  supplying  air  to  the  blood.  It  can 
Ive  either  below  or  above  tbe  surface  of 
.be  water.  Its  fore  feet  resemble  hands, 
rat  they  have  only  three  claws  or  fingers, 
md  are  too  feeble  to  be  of  use  in  grasping 
>r  supporting  the  weight ;  the  hinder  feet 
lave  only  two  claws  or  toes,  and  in  the 
arger  specimens  are  found  so  Imperfect  as 
to  l>e  almost  obliterated.  It  has  small 
;>olnts  in  place  of  eyes,  as  if  to  preserve 
khe  analogy  of  nature.  It  is  of  a  fleshy 
irhiteness  and  transparency  in  its  natural 
itate ;  bnt  when  exposed  to  light,  its  skin 
rradually  beoomea  darker,and  at  last  gains 
m  olive  tinL  Its  nas^  organs  appear 
ATge ;  andjt  is  abundantly  furnished  with 
;eeth,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded 
that  It  is  an  animal  of  prey ;  yet,  in  Ita  con- 
Ined  state.  It  has  never  been  known  to  eat, 
iud  it  has  been  kept  alive  for  many  years, 
>y  occasional  ly  changing  the  water  in  which 
t  was  placed.* 

PBOTHON'OTARY  (proto^fiotoffiM,  first 
lotary :  Lot. :  from  jfrtHqs :  Qr.^  and  Twtariua : 
Lot.),  a  title  which  had  its  origin  in  the  By- 
Eantine  empire.-! — An  oflBcer  in  the  court 
)f  king's  bench,  and  also  in  that  of  common 
pleas,  vntil  changes  were  made  in  these 
»urts. — ApottoUeal  prothonotarieat  in  the 
:hurcn  of  £ome,are  twelve  persons  consti- 
pating a  college,  who  receive  the  last  wills 
>f  cardinals,  are  c;ra ployed  in  tbe  proceed- 
ngs  necessary  for  the  canonixation  of 
taints,  Ac 

PROTOCOL  (prUoB,  first ;  and  koUa,  glue : 
?r.),  the  first  draft  of  a  deed,  contract,  or 
nstrument.  The  word  is  generally  applied 
;o  such  writings  as  are  of  a  diplomatic 
character. 

PROTX)MARTTR  (proUMnartOr :  Or.),  a 
Icsignatlon  given  to  Stephen,  the  first 
:^rl8tian  martyr;  and  used  also  for  the 
Irst  sufferer  in  any  cause,  religious  or 
>olltlcaL 

PROTO.POPB.  the  imperfnl  confessor,  an 
)fflcer  of  tl^  holy  direrttiig  s^'nod,  tbe 
mpreme  spiricuHl.courtof  the  Greek  church 
n  RuEsia.   rSee  f  orie.]  • 

PR0T0ST7L'P&ATE,  in  Chemistry,  the 
combination  of  suUihurlc  acid  with  a  pro- 
X)zide. 

PR0TX)TTPE  (prOto4upo$ :  Or.),  an  ori- 
ginal or  model  after  which  anything  is 
formed. 

PROTOXIDE,  In  Chemistry,  a  substance 
:on)bined  with  oxygen  in  the  first  degree. 

PROTOZOA  {vrU09t  first ;  sflon,  animal : 
9r.),  a  sub-kingdom  of  animals  comprising 
Lhe  lowest  forms  of  the  k ingdom.  They  are 
111  aquatic,  and  the  majuriiy  are  of  minute 
Use.  Thej  may  be  dljrlded  into  six  groups, 
rlz.:— 1.  Bhigopoda,  fbcludlng    FoaAKiiri- 

I'RBA.     S.  POLTOTBTIVA.  8.  SpongiodCB  fSCO 


Sposoml.  4.  ThakutfcMida.  K. 
nidm.  A.  IimxBOKLa.  All  except  the  laat 
group  are  destitute  of  distinct  organs ;  and, 
aa  the  Inftuaria  possess  a  month  and  dlgee- 
tlve  apparatua,  and  have  power  to  move 
rapidly,  it  is  not  improbable  that  hereafter 
they  may  ceaao  to  be  classed  with  the 
Protozoa^  of  which  many  of  the  forms  are 
of  such  low  organization  that  they  have 
frequently  been  placed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

PROFEDCRB  (provedUon:  TtaL\  a  pur- 
veyor, or  one  employed  to  procure  supplies 
for  an  army. 

PROVEN'CAL,  a  corrupted  form  of  Latin, 
employed  in  France  during  tbe  middle  ages, 
and  much  used  for  poetical  purposes.  There 
were  two  dialects,  both  corruptions  of  the 
Latin  :  the  Langue  d'Oil,  ancient  northern 
French,  of  which  the  lately  discovered 
song  of  Eulalia,  written  before  the  tenth 
century, is  a  specimen;  and  the  Langue 
d'Oc,  employed  in  tbe  south  of  France,  of 
which  the  song  of  Boethlus,  usually  attri- 
buted to  tbe  tenth  century,  is  the  earliest 
example.  The  river  Loire  was  the  boundary 
between  these  two  dialectsi  It  was  the 
latter,  or  Langue  d'Oc,  which  was  called  Pro- 
vencal, and  this  was  the  dialect  employed 
by  the  Troubadours,  whilst  the  TronvAres 
used  the  Langue  d'OIL 

PBOVENOE  or  PROVINCE  ROSE,  a 
gardener's  name  for  a  tribe  of  cultivated 
roses,  known  also  as  cabbage  roses,  of 
which  the  Rosa  eenti/oUot  which  baa  been 
found  wild  in  the  Caucasus,  is  the  parent. 
The  moss  rose  is  one  of  the  numerous 

PROVERB  (proporbium :  Lat\  a  pithy 
sentence  in  common  use,  embodying  or 
applying  a  truth  of  practical  value.  A 
proverb  has  been  styled  thd  wisdom  of 
many,  and  the  wit  of  one.  Every  country 
has  Its  proverbs,  andamongst  the  quaintest 
are  those  of  Spain,  of  which  Sancho  Panaa 
made  abundant  use. In  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture, chiefiy  French,  a  short  pieoe,  in  which 
sonre  proverb  or  popular  saying  is  made  tbe 

foundation  of  the  plot. Book  ov  Pko- 

VBBBA,  a  canonical  book  of  tbe  Old  Testa- 
ment, containing  a  great  variety  of  wlae 
maxims,  practical  trutha,  and  excellent 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  all  classes  of  men. 
The  first  twency-foiir  chapters  are  attri- 
buted to  king  Solomon ;  the  five  sncoeedins 
chapters  are  a  collection  of  several  of  hia 
proverbs,  made  by  order  of  king  Hecekiah ; 
and  the  last  two  bear  the  names  of  different 
authors. 

PROVINCE  (provineta :  LaO,  among  tbe 
Romans,  a  country  of  consldemble  extent, 
which,  being  reduced  under  their  dominion, 
was  new  modelled  according  to  tbe  pleasure 
of  the  conquerors,  subjected  to  the  com- 
mand of  annual  governors  sent  from  Rome, 
Hud  obliged  to  pay  such  taxes  and  contrlbn- 
cions  as  the  senate  thought  fit  to  demand. 
Provinces  had  the  appeUailoa  of  tonnUar 
or  pnetorian,  according  as  they  were  go- 
verned by  consuls  or  protoes. — —Among 
the  modems,  a  country  belonging  to  a 
kingdom  ibr  state,  either  by  e<inque«t  or 
colonization,  usually  situated  at  a  diatanoe 
from  the  kingdom  or  stAte,but  more  cwlafeji 
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dependent  on  and  snbjcct  to  It.  Sncb  are 
Canada,  Novta  ScoCfa,  &c.,  In  reference  to 

Great  Britain. PiMfnwCE,  In  Geograpliy, 

a  diTlsion  of  a  kingdom  nr  gtate,  compris- 
ing neveral  cities,  towns,  &c„  all  under  the 
same  government,  and  asually  dlstlngnish- 
rd  by  the  extent  either  of  the  civil  orec- 
rlesiaatlcal  jnrisdictinn. In  the  eccle- 
siastical division  of  England,  there  are  two 
prorincM,  via.  those  of  GHnterbnry  and 
rork,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respec- 
tive arrhbishops. 

PROVIN'OIALISM  (jwotrfnriaW«,  pertain- 
ing to  a  province :  Lai.),  a  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  a  province  or  district  remote 
from  the  mother  country  or  from  the  me- 
tmpolls. 

PROVISIONAL,  Intended  for  present 
need  or  for  a  temporary  occasion;  as, 
a  provManal  government*  a  provisional 
treaty,  Sec 

PROVI'SO  (it  being  provided :  Lot.),  or 
Ck>KDiTiOK,  in  Law,  an  article  or  clause  in 
a  statute,  deed,  or  writing,  limiting  some- 
thing that  has  gone  before,  or  Introduring 
a  condition.  It  usually  begins,  *  Provided 
that.' 

PROVOST  (contracted  from  preepoHhu, 
placed  flrst :  LtU.\  in  a  general  aense,  a 
person  who  is  appointed  to  preside  over  or 
superintend ;  as,  the  provoat  of  a  college. 
—  Pbovost,  In  Scotland,  is  equivalent  to 
our  mayor;  and  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are  termed  Lord 
ProvosL    [See  UkivbhbittO 

PROVOBT-MARSHAXi  of  an  army,  an 
officer  appointed  to  arrest  uid  secure  deser- 
ters and  other  criminals,  to  execute  the 
sentences  of  conrts-martlal,  to  hinder  the 
soldiers  from  pilfering,  to  regulate  weights 
and  measures,  Ac  There  Is  a  similar  officer 
in  the  royal  navy,  who  has  the  charge  of 
prisoners  taken  at  sea. 

PROW  (prBra:  Or.),  in  Nautical  language, 
the  beak  or  pointed  cutwater  of  a  -galley, 
&c  The  upper  part  is  usually  fnrtilqhed 
with  a  grated  platform.  Also,  the  /ore-part 
of  a  ship. 

PUOX'IMATB  CArgK  (proxtmuM,  the 
nearest ;  LaU\  that  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes and  produces  the  effect,  as  distln- 
gtilshed  from  the  remote  or  preditpoeing 
cause. 

PROXT  (contracted  from  proeuraey— 
from  proeurotio,  a  taking  charge  of :  Lot.), 
one  who  acts  as  a  substitute  for  uiother. 

In  Baglaod,  any  member  of  the  house 

of  lords  may  commission  another  peer  to 
vote  for  him  as  his  proxy  in  his  absence. 
Proxies  cannot  be  used  when  the  house  Is 
in  committee,  nor  can  a  proxy  sign  a  pro- 
test. No  peer  can  hold  more  than  two 
proxies. 

PRUITHO'MME  iFr. ;  from  pntdenf  homo, 
a  prudent  roan  :  JaU.).  Tribunals' In  France 
during  the  middle  ages,  composed  of  citi- 
zens acting  as  arbiten  of  disputes.  Inspec- 
tors of  poUce,  ^c  were  'term.ed  eouncila  of 
prudhommea.  A  court  of  this  kind  was  re- 
cstabli^ed  at  Lyons  in  1000. 

PRU'NING,  in  Horticulture,  the  lopping 
off  the  supcrnuons  branches  of  trees,  either 
to  improve  their  appearance,  or  to  o^ose 
them  to  bear  better  fruit. 


PRU'NrS  {LaL)t  In  Botany,  a  genus  ol 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Boeor 
ceo,  including  the  plum  (I*runue  domeetiea), 
the  sloe  (P.  eptnosa),  the  cherry-laurel  (P 
Lnvroeeratius),  and  other  species. 

PRORr(K)  (XaU,  in  Medicine,  a  cuta- 
neous disease,  in  which  there  is  Itching, 
and  an  eruption  of  small  pimples.  The 
term  is  applied  to  Irritation  caused  in  va 
rious  parts  of  the  body  from  vermin, 
worms,  Ac 

PRUS'SIAN  BLUE,  a  pigment  of  a  beau- 
tiful blue  colour,  a  combination  of  iron  and 
cyanogen.  Good  Prussian  blue  is  known 
by  the  following  tests:  it  feels  light  In 
the  hand,  adheres  to  the  tongue,  has  a 
dark,  lively,  blue  colour,  and  gives  a  smooth 
deep  trace ;  it  should  not  effervesce  with 
adds,  which  it  will  do,  if  adulterated  with 
chalk,  nor  become  pasty  with  boiling  water, 
which  will  be  the  case  when  adulteraU'd 
with  a/Uardb.  It  is  obtained  from  organic 
matters  alionnding  Inattrogeu,  and  la  used 
in  calico-printing. 

PRUS^SIATE,  in  jCbemi8try,a  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid 
with  different  bases.  Thus,  the  pmatiate 
of  potash,  which  is  much  used  as  a  test  for 
various  metals,  particularly  iron. 

PRUS'SIO  A'CID,  in  Chemistry,  one  of 
tiie  deadliest  poisons  known.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen,  hence 
also  called  kydroeyanio  add.  When  even 
moderately  strong.  Its  fatal  effects  are  so 
rapid,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  them 
by  any  antidote.  The  smallest  quantity  of 
the  pure  acid  applied  to  the  eye  of  a  cat, 
Ac.,  causes  instantaneous  death.  If  there 
is  the  least  hope  of  saving  one  who  has 
swallowed  it,  a  solution  of  chlorine,  which 
decomposes  It,  should  l)e  sdmlnlstered; 
also  ammonia,  which  both  combines  with  It 
and  acts  as  a  stimulant.  It  is  a  narcotic; 
and,  given  with  great  caution,  it  may  be 
used  np  a  powerful  sedative  and  anti-irritant, 
esnecialiy  in  whooping-cougli.  It  is  this 
acid  that  gives  a  peculiar  flavour  to  the 
kernels  of  iicachesand  bitter  a,lmonds  and 
the  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel. 

PRTTANE't7M  {prutaneion,  from  pru^o- 
ni«,  a  president :  Gn),  in  Grecian  Antiquity, 
the  senate-house  in  Athens,  where  the 
councU  Qf  the  prptaneUt  or  committee  of 
fifty,  assembled,  and  where  those  who  had 
rendered  any  signal  wevrXce  to  the  common- 
wealth were  maintiOned  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

PSALM  (paohna,  from  paallOt  I  play  a 
stringed  instrument :  Or.),  a  divine  song  or 
hymn.  The  term  Is  chiefly  appropriated  to 
the  hundred  and  fifty  Psalma  of  aeripture,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  l^est^ment.  The 
Psalms  were  called  by  the  Jews  Tkehillim 
(praises),  and  were  divided  by  them  into  five 
books,  ending  respectively  with  tj^e  40th, 
71st,  88th,  106th,  and  la^t.  Host  of  ihem 
have  a  particular  title,  signj(fy.i|ig  either 
the  name  of  the  Ao^br,  the  person  who  was 
to  set  it  to  music  or  sing  it,  the  Instrument 
that  was  to  be  used,' or  .(he  subject  and  oc- 
casion of  ft.  jlome  haye  Imagined  that 
David  was  tj^e  sole  ai^thor  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms ;  bt^  the  titles  of  manv  of  them 
prove  the  contrary.   Some  of  the  paalms 
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were  apparently  written  bj  Solomon  ;  a  few 
l>elong  to  the  reigns  of  the  kings  Imme- 
diately succeeding  him  ;  and  several  to  the 
nioumfnl  days  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  of  the  retttm,  especially  those  headed 
*  For  the  sons  of  Korah/  most  of  which  are 
probably  by  the  same  author.  Finally,  a 
few  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees. 

PSALTERT  (paatterion.  a  stringed  In- 
strument ;  Or.\  a  musical  instrument  used 
by  the  Hebrews,  the  form  of  which  Is  not 
known.  It  Is  supposed  to  have  resembled 
lioth  th^  harp  and  the  lyre. 

PSAAfMITB  (pitammoa,  sand:  Gr.),  In 
Mineralogy,  a  species  of  micaceous  sand- 
stone; 

PSETTDBPIO'RAPHYCpsstuJBs.  false ;  and 
epigraphl,  an  inscription :  Or,),  the  assign- 
ing to  an  author  works  which  he  did  not 
wi-Ite,  to  secure  for  them  a  wide  circula- 
tion and  an  undeserved  authority.  It  was 
carried  by  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  and 
following  centuries  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
hence  It  Is  extremely  dlflQcult  to  distinguish 
the  spurious  works  of  the  fathers  from  the 
trne. 

PSETJIK)  (pgeudfg,  Ailse :  Or.\  a  prefix 
used  In  the  composition  of  many  words*  to 
denote  /eUae  or  tptarioua;  as,  a  pseudo-pro- 
phet, or  false  prophet,  Ac 

PSEUDOBLEP'SIS  (paeudfB,  false ;  and 
blepOf  I  see:  Or.),  In  Medicine,  a  defect  of 
vision,  in  which  si>ecks,  network,  colours, 
and  imaginary  bodies,  float  or  dance  before 
the  eyes.  Distorted  and  double  Vision  are 
its  most  ordinary  accompaniments,  flojne- 
times  It  depends  on  nervous  Irritation ;  at 
others,  on  organic  derangement. 

PSBUDODIP^BRAL  {paeudia,  false ;  and 
dipteroa,  having  a  double  peristyle :  Or.),  In 
Archltectare,  a  building  in  which  the  dis- 
tance from  each  side  of  the  cell  to  the  co- 
lumns on  the  flanks  Is  equal  to  two  inter- 
columnlatlons,  the  Intermediate  jnnge  of 
columns  being  omitted. 

PSBUDOISODO'MUM  (paeudla,  false ;  and 
iaodcmoa,  built  In  equal  courses:  Or.),  In 
Ancient  Architecture,  masonry  in  which 
the  height,  thickness,  and  length  of  the 
courses  are  different. 

PSBU'DO-MBTALXIC  (prntdo^aallfkoa : 
Or.),  In  Mineralogy, an  epithet  for  a  kind  of 
lustre,  which  Is  perceptible  only  when  held 
towards  the  light. 

PSEUDOMORPH'OUS  (fwetitfs,  false.; 
tnorpM,  shape :  Or.),  a  term  applied  to  a  min- 
eral which  owes  Its  form  to  some  extra- 
neous cause,  not  to  crystallisation. 

FSBU'DOSOOPB  (paeudia,  false;  and 
akopeo,  I  view :  Or.),  a  name  given  to  the 
stereoMope  when  employed  Co  produce 
*  conversions  of  relief.'  The  psendoscupe 
consists  of  two  reflecting  prisms,  placed  in 
A  frame  with  adjustments,  so  that,  when 
applied  to  the  eyes,  each  eye  may  separately 
see  the  reflected  image  of  the  projection 
which  usually  falls  on  that  eye.  The  in- 
strument being  directed  to  an  object,  and 
adjusted  so  that  the  object  shall  appear  of 
its  proper  sise  and  at  Its  usual  distance,  the 
distances  of  all  other  objects  are  Inverted, 
all  nearer  objects  appearing  more  distant., 
and  all  more  distant  objects  nearer;  and 
It  constitutes  the  conversion  of  relief. 


PSITTACUS  (LaLf  from  patUakoa:  Gr.\ 
[See  Parbot.] 

PSO'AS  MUStTLB  (^MNii,  the  loins :  Gr.\ 
a  large  muscle,  on  the  fore  part  and  sides 
of  the  lumbar  verteonsL  Its  use  Is  to  bend 
the  thigh  forward,  and  assist  in  turning  it 
outwards. 

PSTCHOL'OGT  (psvcM,  the  soul;  and 
logoa,  a  discourse :  Or.),  the  doctrine  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  soul ;  or  a 
treatise  upon  It.  In  a  more  extended  sense, 
it  is  rntmtalphUoaophy. 

PST'CHOMAKCY  (pawM,  the  soul ;  and 
manteiat  prophecy :  Or.),  a  kind  of  diviuv 
tion,  In  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were 
supposed  to  appear  and  communicate  de- 
sired information. 

PTAR'MIGAN  (tnrmachan:  Oael),  I  he 
Lagopua  mntua,  called  also  the  white  ffrmuia. 
It  is  the  smallest  si>ecles  of  British  grouse. 
The  colour  of  Its  plumage  Is  a  pale  brown 
or  ash,  elegantly  marked  with  dusky  spots 
or  minute  bars ;  the  bill  Is  bisck,  and  the 
belly  and  wings  are  white.  It  Is  occasion- 
ally seen  on  the  summits  of  mountains  in 
Scotland,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  In- 
habitant of  England.  It  Is  abundant  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Scandinavia,  whence  a 
great  number  are  sent  to  the  Bnglish  mar- 
kets.   

FTERODACrrTLTTS  (ptonm,  awing;  and 
daktuloa,  a  finger:  Or.),  a  genus  of  reptiles 


whose  remains  bavo  been  found  in  oolitfs 
strata.  They  were  flying  lizards,  the  bones 
of  the  fore  legs  being  much  elongated,  and 
connected  liy  skin  with  the  hind  legs,  as 
amongst  the  hats. 

PTBROP^DA  (pferon,  a  wing ;  poda,  feet : 
Or.),  a  elasa  of  molluscs  which  live  In  the 
open  sea  both  of  the  tropics  and  colder 
latitndes,  affording  food  to  whales  and 
sea  birds.  The  chief  characteristic  by 
which  they  are  separated  from  other  mol- 
luscs is  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  flns,  ^^no 
at  each  side  of  the  mouth  or  neck.  Their 
shells,  when  present,  are  glassy  and  trans- 
lucent, difliering  greatly  in  shape.  The 
northern  Clio,  the  chief  food  of  the  rigbu 
whale.  Is  a  pteropod. 

PTOLEMA'IO  SYSTEM,  the  system  of 
astronomy  invented  by  Claud  ins  Ptole* 
miBus.  a  celebrated  astronomer  and  matho- 
matician  of  Peluslnm,  in  Egj'pt,  who  lived 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  eentury  of 
the  Christian  era.  It  supposes  that  the 
earth  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  that  the  sun,  moon,  planets*  and  stars 
revolve  around  It,  from  east  to  west,  once 
in  twenty-four  hours.  This  theory  was  re- 
ceived for  ages;  astronomers  having  no 
notion  of  any  other  system  but  that  of 
which  our  sun  is  the  centre,  nor  of  any 
other  world  but  the  earth  on  which  we 
live.  They  imagined  that  all  the  fixed 
stars  were  contained  in  one  concave  sphere, 
and  that  the  prtmrnm  mobUa  was  ctrcnm- 
scribed  by  the  empyreal  heaven,  the  bliss- 
ful abode  of  departed  souls.   {jBee  Abtbo- 

KOMT.] 

PTY'ALISM  (phmllamoa,  from  pfoolon, 
spittle:  (?r.).  In  Medicine,  an  unnatural  or 
copious  flow  of  saliva ;  aalivatUm. 

PDBBS'CENCB  (ptUteaoena,  downy  :  LaL\ 
in  Botany   the  hairy  or  downy  substance  : 
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growing  on  certain  vegetable  productions  : 
hence  tkvubeacent  plant. 

FUB'tilOAN  (pubUcanu$:  Lot.),  among 
the  Romans,  a  farmer  of  the  taxes  and  pub- 
lic revenues.  The  Inferior  members  of  this 
class  were  looked  upon  as  oppressors,  and 
were  consequently  regarded  by  the  Jews 
and  other  tributary  nations  with  no  small 

degree  of  detestation, Under  the  modem 

term  of  publiearu  are  comprised  Inn-keep- 
ers, hotel-keepers,  alehouse-keepers,  keep- 
ers of  wine  vaults,  Ac 

PUB'LICIST  (pm6Mcm<,  pcrtalnlnff  to  the 
state:  LaL),  a  writer  on  the  laws  uf 
nations. 

PUiyDING-STOirE,  a  conglomerate,  con- 
sisting of  obloug  and  rounded  pebbles  of 
flint,  about  the  size  of  almonds.  Imbedded 
In  a  hard  siliceous  cement.  The  pebbles 
are  usually  black,  and  the  cement  a  light 
yellowish  brown.  It  Is  capable  of  receiving 
a  very  high  polish,  and  is  used  in  orna- 
mental works.    It  Is  found  chiefly  In  Essex. 

PUDB'LINQ,  a  pn)cess  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  effected  by  stirring  the  melted 
metal  with  an  iron  rod  in  order  to  bring  It 
into  contact  with  the  air  and  free  it  Irum 
carbon. 

PUER'PBRAL  JTE'VER  (puerpenu,  per- 
taining to  childbirth :  Lot.),  in  Medicine,  a 
fever  attended  by  peritoneal  Inflammation, 
which  comes  on  about  the  third  day  after 
delivery.  It  is  a  dangerous  disease,  is 
most  common  in  the  autumn,  and  seems 
infectious.  It  sometimes  assumes  a  typhoid 

PUG  MILL,  an  apparatus  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  clay,  with  a  view  to  increase  its 
plasticity  and  fit  it  for  manufacture  into 
earthenware,  bricks,  and  other  articles. 

PU'LBXCCot.),  the  flea.   [See  Flva.] 

PULTiBY  (poulie:  Fr^),  one  of  the  six 
mechanical  powers,  consisting  of  a  small 
wheel  with  a  grooved  edge  and  turning  on 
an  axis. 

PULTtfONART  or  PULMON'IC  {pulmo, 
the  lungs  :  LaU),  pertaining  to  the  lungs ; 
Mphvulmonary  disease. 

PULSE  (pulnu,  a  beating :  £al),  amotion 
of  the  blood-vessels,  produced  by  the  alter- 
nate dilatation  and  contraction  of  the 
arteries,  arising  from  the  impulse  given  to 
the  blood  by  the  action  of  the  heart.  The 
average  rate  of  pulsation  in  a  healthy  in- 
fant, for  the  first  year,  Is  from  120  to  108 
strokes  per  minute ;  for  the  second  year, 
from  106  to  90 ;  for  the  third,  from  100  to 
80 ;  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth,  about 
70.  In  febrile  diseases,  the  pulse  some- 
times reaches  to  140,  and  is  then  difficult 
to  counts  Its  range  in  a  healthy  adult  is 
between  60  and  80;  but  it  Is  extremcfly 
capricious,  and  is  modified  by  slight  mental 
affections,  indigestion,  &c,  so  that  the 
peculiarities  of  individuals  must  be  care- 
fully considered  before  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  it.    Certain  modifications  of 

it  are  termed  hardt  $o/l,  full,  wiry,  &c. 

PuLsa,  in  Botany,  the  seed  of  leguminous 
plants,  as  beans,  peas,  Ac 

PULSE  GLASS,  a  tube  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  five  or  six  Inches 
long,  with  a  bulb  at  each  end ;  and  about 
half  filled  with  spirit  of  wine,  the  air  having 


been  carefully  removed  from  it  before  it 
was  hermetically  sealed.  When  held  in  an 
inclined  position,  one  of  the  bulbs  being 
grasped  In  the  hand,  the  expansion  of  the 
vapour  which  is  generated  there,  and  after- 
wards condensed  at  the  other  enA,  causes 
the  liquid  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  tube— to 
pulsate;  a  snapping  noise  being  produced. 

PULTINATEP  (pulvinahUt  cushion- 
shaped  :  LaL>,  an  Architectural  term,  ex- 
pressive of  a  swelling  in  any  portion  of  an 
order;  as,  for  example,  in  the  modem 
Ionic  frieze. 

PU'MA,  the  Felit  eoneoloTt  a  rapacious 
quadmped,  called  sometimes  the  American 
lion.  When  mature  it  Is  about  five  feet 
long  and  of  a  fawn  colour.  It  ranges  from 
the  forests  under  the  equator  to  Tlerra  del 
Fuego.  It  preys  on  horses,  cattle,  deer, 
and  other  wild  animals,  usually  springing 
upon  the  shoulders  and  pulling  the  head 
back  by  one  of  its  paws,  until  the  verte- 
brsB  are  broken.  After  eating  its  fill,  says 
Darwin,  the  puma  covers  the  carcass  with 
large  bushes,  and  lies  down  to  watch  it. 
This  habit  is  often  the  cause  of  its  being 
discovered;  for  the  condors  whirling  in 
the  air  every  now  and  then  descend  to 
partake  of  the  feast,  and,  being  angrily 
driven  away,  rise  all  together  on  the  wing. 
It  Is  then  known  that  a '  lion '  is  watching 
its  prey,  and  men  and  dogs  hurry  to  the 
chase.  It  is  described  as  being  very  crafty ; 
when  pursued  it  turns  on  its  former  track, 
and  then,  suddenly  making  a  spring  on  one 
side,  waits  there  until  the  dogs  have  passed 
by. 

PUM'ICE-STOVE(f»um«B:  Xot),  a  porous 
volcanic  product,  composed  chiefly  of  silica 
and  alumina,  with  traces  of  potash,  soda, 
and  oxide  of  iron.  It  floats  on  water,  is 
hardly  acted  on  by  the  adds,  and  may  proba- 
bly be  looked  on  as  stony  froth.  It  is  found 
in  almost  all  volcanic  countries ;  and  Is 
known  to  be  produced  especially  by  Etna, 
Vesuvius,  and  Hecla,  during  the  eruptions 
of  which  it  is  thrown  up  in  great  abundance. 
It  Is  used  for  polishing  ivory,  wood,  marble, 
metals,  glass,  &c.«  as  also  skins  and  parch- 
ment. 

PUMP  (pompe :  JV.),  an  hydraulic  engine 
for  raising  water  by  exhausting  the  Incum- 
bent air  from  a  tube  or  pipe;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  water  rises  in  the  tube 
by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the 
surrounding  water.  There  are  tuetion- 
pump$,  foremg  jmmpa.  air-pumpt,  Ac  A 
chaittrfump  consists  of  a  chain  which  is  fur- 
nished with  a  sufllclent  number  of  flat  pis- 
tons at  proper  distances ;  these,  working 
on  two  wheels,  pass  down  through  one  tube 
and  up  through  another,  carrying  up  the 
water  along  with  them.  The  chain-pump 
Is  well  adapted  for  ships ;  it  acts  merely 
mechanically,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  choked 
by  8&iid  &,€jm 

PUMPKIN  or  POMTION,  the  frait  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Cfucuririta, 
nat.  ord.  Cfwmrbitace<r»  which  see. 

PUN,  a  play  upon  words,  the  wit  of  which 
depends  on  the  resemblance  between  the 
sound  and  syllables  of  two  or  more  words, 
which  have  different  and  even  opposite 
meanings.   [See  Pabovom asia.] 
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PURTURIO  A'OID,  in  Chemistry,  an  acid 
produced  by  the  action  of  nttric  upon  uric 
acid.  It  form  a,  with  most  bases,  a  deep  red 
or  pnrple  compound. 

PUR'SER,  In  the  Navy,  an  officer  on  board 
a  man-of-war,  whose  principal  duty  Is  to 
keep  the  ship's  accounts;  but  who  takes 
charge  of  the  provisions,  and  attends  to 
their  preservation  and.  distribution  among 
the  officers  and  crew. 

PDR'8UIVANT(paitr«»l«in«;  Fr.),  In  He- 
raldry, the  lowest  order  of  officers  at  arms. 
The  pursuivants  are  properly  attendants  on 
the  heralds  when  they  marshal  public  cere- 
monies. They  are  a  kind  of  probationers, 
in  the  heralds'  college,  and  are  styled  Port- 
euUU,  Bffuge  Dragon,  Blue  Mantle,  andBouge 
Orotx. 

PUS  (Lot.),  the  white  or  yellowish  matter 
issuing  from  a  sore,  which  usually  precedes 
the  healing;  and  in  such  cases  is  termed 
healthy  or  good  pus.  Examined  In  a  mi- 
croscope, it  is  found  to  consist  of  globules, 
and  a  transparent  colourless  fluid.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water; 
cxposiad  to  heat,  it  evaporates  to  dryness, 
but  does  not  coagulate. 

PTJT'OHOCK,  the  root  of  a  plant  that 
grows  abundantly  in  Sinde.  When  burned, 
it  yields  a  thin  smoke,  and  a  grateful  and 
(Uffuslvo  smell.  The  Chinese  beat  it  into  a 
(Ine  powder,  which  they  burn  as  Incense  in 
the  temples  of  their  goids. 

PUTREFACrriON   (putrefaeio,    I    make 
rotten  :  Lot.),  the  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  substances,  accompanied  by 
the  evolution  of  foetid  and  noxious  gases. 
1 1  is  a  species  ot fermentation.    An  imal  mat- 
ter, containing  more  nitrogen,  gives  rise 
to  more  offensive  products  than  vegetable : 
unless  nitrogen  is  present,  putrefaction 
will  either  not  tak6  place,  of  it  will  pro- 
gress very  slowly.   Most  an  imal  sabstan  oes 
generate  ammonia  or  ammonlacal   com- 
pounds: the  other  rosults  of  putrefaction 
are  various  eombinatlons  of  hydrogen,  par- 
ticularly carburetted  hydrogen,  along  with 
complicated  and  dangerous  compounds.  In 
some  of  which  sulphur  and  i^osphorus  are 
present ;  all  of  th^ra,  however,  are  decom- 
posed and  renderM  harmless  by  chlorine. 
The  production  oiC  putrefaction  requires  a 
number  of  conditions :  it  cannot  take  place 
without  a  certain  temperature,  and  hence 
does  not  occur  below  the  freezing  point ;  it 
requires  moisture,  and  hence  Is  prevented 
by  substances  that  absorb  or  remove  water, 
which  explains  the  efficacy  of  salt,  sugar, 
alcohol,  &C. ;  it  is  prevented  also  by  those— 
such  aa  the  tanning  principle— Which  form 
new  combinations  with  the  organic  matter: 
It  requires  access  of  oxygen,  and,  therefore, 
exclusion  of  the  air  prevents  it.  •  Vitality 
hinders  pntretectlon :  as  soon  as  the  body 
or  a  part  of  it  dies,  nurtifleatton,  that  is, 
putr^ction,  sets  in.   The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians teem  to  have  been  well  aequalnted 
witb  many  of  the  means  required  to  pre- 
vent  putrefaction,  as  is  proved  by  their 
mummies  remaining  perfect  for  so  many 

hundred  years. ArUieepUe  proeeseee.    In 

curing  provisions,  the  ordinary  means  em- 
ployed are,  drying,  smoking,  salting,  and 
pickling.    Grain   of   all  kinds,   as  we<l  as 


flour,  may  be  kept  for  an  indeflnlte  length 
of  time,  if  they  are  kiln-dried,  put  up  in 
vessels  or  chambera  free  from  damp,  and 
excluded  from  the  air.  Welt-dried  grain  is 
not  liable  to  the  depredations  of  insects. 
Fruits  may  be  preserved  in  various  ways. 
Peara,  apples,  plnms,  Ac.,  should  be  gar 
thered  in  a  sound  state,  altogether  free 
from  bruises,  and  plucked  in  dry  weather 
before  they  are  fully  ripe.  One  mode  of 
preservation  is  to  expose  them  in  an  airy 
place,  to  dry  a  little,  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  then  to  lay  them  in  dry  sawdust  or 
chopped  straw,  spread  upon  shelves  in  a 
cool  apartment,  so  as  not  to  touch  each 
other.  Another  method  consists  in  sur- 
roundin'g  them  with  fln^  dry  sand  in  a  ves- 
sel which  should  be  made  air-tight  and  kept 
in  a  oool  place.  Herbs,  cabbages,  &e.,  may 
be  kept  a  long  time  In  a  C90I  cellar,  pro- 
vided they  are  covered  with  dry  sand. 
Tuberose  and  other  roots  are  preserved 
better  in  an  airy  place  where  they  may  dry 
a  little  without  being  eitposed  to  the  win- 
ter's frost.  A  partial  drying  is  given  to 
various  v^retable  jtiTees  by  evaporating 
them  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  called 
a  rob;  in  which  so  much  of  the  water  is 
dissipated  as  to  prevent  them  from  running 
into  fermentation.  The  fruits  are  to  be 
crushed,  and  squeezed  in  bags  to  expel  the 
Juices;  which  must  then  be  inspissated 
either  over  the  naked  flre,  or  In  a  water  or 
steam  bath,  in  the  air  or  in  vacuo :  some- 
times a  small  proportion  of  spices  is  added, 
to  prevent  raouldlnees. 

PUrTT  (potie :  J^.),  a  kind  of  cement, 
made  of  wblting  and  llhseedH>il  ground 
togetbifer  into  a  paiste,  which  is  used  by  gla- 
zlera  in  fastening  the  panes  of  glass,  and 

by  palntera  In  stopping  crevfoes. Also,  a 

flne  cement,  made  of  lime  only,  used  by 
plasterera ;  it  differa  from /Ine  stt^  in  con- 
taining no  hair. 

PUZZOLA'NO,  a  volcanic  rook,  yielding 
an  excellent  cement,  which  resists  mois- 
ture. It  is  found  at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples, 
Ac 

FYOnXlTR  (puknon,  compact:  Or.),  in 
Mineralogy,  the  echorloue  topaa :  it  usually 
appeara  in  long  Irregular  prisms  or  cylin- 
ders, longitudinally  striated,  and  united  in 
bundles. 

PTCNOSTTLB  (puknotttdoa :  from  puk- 
noB,  close ;  and  etiiUoe,  a  column :  €hr,),  in 
Ancient  Architecture,  a  species  o<  building 
in  which  the  eolumns  stand  very  close  to 
each  other,  only  one  diameter  and  a  half  of 
the  column  being  allowed  to  each  interco- 
lumniatlon. 

PYO'MY  (pugnuiioe,  from  vugmit  a  mea> 
sure  of  length— the  distance  from  the  elbow 
to  the  knuckles,  about  13}  Inches :  Or.),  an 
appellation  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  fabu- 
lous race  of  beings,  said  by  some  authon 
to  have  lived  in  India,  by  othera  in  Ethio- 
pia, &&,  and  to  have  waged  perpetual  war 
with  the  cranes,  by  whom  they  were  ulti- 
mately destroyed.  The  fable,  no  doubt,  had 
its  origin  in  the  stnnted  growth  of  parti- 
cular races,  on  account  of  a  severe  climate 
or  great  privations.  The  term  pygmy  is  no<v 
restricted  to  a  speeles  of  ape,  the  Simia 
Troglodytes,  and  to  a  dwarf. 
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PTLCKBUS  ijndOrot,  from  puU,  an  en- 
trance ;  and  mtro$,  a  guard :  Gr.),  In  Ana- 
tomy,  the  right  or  lower  oriffce  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  la  connected  with,  and,  as  It 
were,  guards  the  entrance  Into  the  intes- 
tines. 

PT'RAOIDS  (puTf  Are :  Gr.),  acids,  gene- 
rated by  that  process  of  decomposition 
which  sereral  vegetahlo  acids  undergo 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat. 
Thus,  gallic  acid.  In  such  circumstances, 
yields  pyrogaUie  acid;  tartarie  acid,  pyro- 
tatUiTie  odd,  Ac 

PTRAL'LOLITB  (pwr,  ftre ;  cMoa,  an- 
other; and^itAos,  a  stone:  Or.),  a  mlueraf 
which  undergoes  various  changes  of  colour 
when  heated.  It  is  greenish,  and  occurs 
both  massive  and  In  crystals. 

prR'AMIDOn(nim<«:  Gr.),K  solid  body 
standing  on  a  triangular,  square,  or  poly- 
gonal base,  and  terminati^ig  at  the  top  In  a 
point  termed  the  apex.  Its  lateral  surface 
consists  of  three  or  more  plane  triangles. 
The  PvramidB  of  Egypt  are  noble  monu- 
ments of  Egyptian  grandenr.. ,  They  are 
forty  in  number,  and  are.  situated  near 
Memphis.  The  largest'  is  480  feet  in  height, 
that  Is,  43 feet  higher  than.  St.  Peterfs  at 
Rome,  and  196  feet  higher  that  St.  Paul's 
In  London.  It  covers  more  than  thirteen 
ncres,  and.  If  solid,  would  contain  more 
than  three,  million  cnbic  yards  of  stone« 
that  is,  six  times  as  much  as  what  is  con- 
tained in  PlyiMOuih  breakwater.  Acmrd- 
ing  to  the  information  given  by  the  priests 
to  Herodotus,  100,000  men  were  twenty 
years  constructing  it. 

PTRAM'IDOID  (jMtj^Tnis,  a  pyramid;  and 
eido»t  form:  Cfr.),  \\x  ^•ometry,  a  solid 
figure,  foilned  by  the  rotation  of  a  semi- 
parabola  about  one  of  its  ordinates.  It  is 
called  also  a  parabolie  tpiiuUe. 

PYR'ENITB,  a  mineral  of  a  greylsh-t>lack 
colour,  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  consi- 
dered as  a  variety  of  garnet. 

PYRBTOL'OOT  (puretoa,  a  fever;  and 
logos,  a  discourse  :  Or.),  the  doctrine  of  fe- 
vers ;  or  a  treatise  on  their  nature,  effects, 
Ac 

PYRITES  (puritea,  from  pur,  fire :  Or.), 
In  Mineralogy,  sulphurets  of  copper  and 
iron.  Copper  pyrUu  Is  the  principal  ore  of 
copper,  and  iron  pyrUes  is  a  most  abundant 
ore  of  lyo? ;  It  Is  of  a  brass-yellow  colour. 
Iron  pyrites,  exposed^  to  the  air,  particular- 
ly when  heated,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  yields 
sulphate  of  iron  or  grun  vitrei.   These 

Jiiinerals  have  obtained  their  name  either 
rom  Igniting  spontaneously,  or  beauiJfte 
fhey  are  snfllciently  hard  to  strike  fire  with 
ifteel.   They  occnr  massive,  disseminated, 
and  frequently  crystallized. 
PYRO-ACET'lO  SPI'RIT,  In  Chemistry, 

?  liquid  obtained  by  subjecting  to  dry  dlv 
lllaciou  the  acetates  of  copper,  lead,  al- 
kalis, and  earths.  It  is  very  combustible, 
ahd  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame,  without 
imoke.  It  Is  used  for  dissolving  the  gnm- 
reslns  with  which  the  bodies  of  hats  are 
stiffened,  and  is  now  called  acetone,  which 
^ee. 

p'tROtrG'NEOnS  A'CID,  In  Chemistry, 
art  acid  obtained  from  beech  and  other 
HwiiXi  by  destructive  dlstiilotloa.   It  Is  a 


liquid  of  the  colour  of  white  wine,  of  h 
strongly  acid  and  slightly  astringent  taste. 
It  Is  an  antiseptic,  and  servt^s  instead  of 
wood  smoke,  of  which  it  Is  the  most  active 
constituent,  for  preserving  animal  sub- 
stances. It  Is  an  Impure  acetic  acid,  or 
vinegar. 

PYROL'OOY  {pur,  fire ;  and  logot,  a  dis- 
course :  Or.),  the  natural  history  of  heat ; 
or  a.treatlse  on  that  snbject. 

Pt^ROM'AL.ATB,  In  Chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  pyromallo  acid  and  a  salifiable 
base. 

PYBOMAI/IC  A'CID,  In  Chemistry,  a 
substance  obtained  from  the  distillation  of 
malic  acid. 

PYROM'ETER  {pur,  fire ;  and  nuiron,  a 
measure :  Or.),  an  instrument  for  measur- 
ixxg  higfh  temperatures,  or  degrees  of  heat 
above  those  indicated  .by  the  mercurial 
thermometer.  Wedgewood's  pyrtometer 
consists  of  porcelain,  and  Is  founded  on 
the  principle  that  clay  progressively  con- 
tracts In  Its  dimensions  in  proportion  as 
it  is  exposed  to  higher  degrees  of  heat. 
But  Its  Indications  cannot  be  depended  on, 
since  they  are  due  not  only  to  the  tempera- 
ture to  be  tested,  but  to  that  at  which  the 
porcelain  was' originally  baked.  If  made  at 
a  very  high  temperature,  all  the  water  will 
he  driven  off,  and  it  will  contract  no  fur- 
ther, whatever  the  heat  to  which  It  may 
b^. subsequently  exposed.  Other  kinds  of 
pyrometers  have  been  used,  but  one  of  un- 
questionable excellence  has  nut  yet  been 
ill  vfin  t0^ 

PYROTHANB  (vur,  fire:  and  phaino,  I 
make  to  appear :  dr.),  a  mineral  which,  la 
Its  natural  state.  Is  opaque,  but  by  means 
of  heat  Is  rendered  transparent. 

PYROBTHITE  (pvr,  fire :  Or. ;  and  or- 
thiie),  a  scarce  mineral,  resembling  orthUe 
in  appearance;  but  Is  very  different  in  re- 
ality, for  It  bums  In  the  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe like  charcoal,  whereas  ortblte  melts. 

PY'ROSOOPB  {pur,  fire;  and  akopeo,  I 
examine :  Or.),  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  heat  radiating  from  a  Are. 

PYRO'SIS  {purOsU,  from  puroB,  I  bum  : 
Or.),  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  which  causes 
a  burning  sensation,  and  the  throwing  up 
of  a  quantity  of  saline  or  sour  fluid.  It 
Is  a  variety  of  heartburn,  and  Is  termed  also 
utaterttrcuh,  and  blaclaoater. 

PYROS'MALITE  {pur,  fire ;  oeml,  an 
odour ;  and  litKot,  a  stone :  Or.),  a  Swedish 
mineral  of  a  brown  or  greenish  colour,  oc- 
curring In  slx-slded  prisms,  of  a  lamellar 
structure  Itisanativesubchlortdeof  iron  : 
and,  when  heated,  exhales  the  odour  of 
chlorine 

P  YROSO^A  (jmr,  fire ;  and  aOma,  a  body : 
Or.),  the  generic  name  of  certain  compoun  J 
a«e<diatis,  animals  allied  to  the  mollnsca. 
These  ascidians  fohn  a  hollow  cylloder  lo 
to  13  Inches  long,  which  is  only  met  with  in 
the  open  ocean.  The  Pyroaoma  Is  remark- 
able for  the  brilliant  light  which  It  emits. 

PY'ROTARTARIC  ACID,  In  Chemistry. 
is  formed  by  subjecting  crystallised  tar- 
taric acid  to  destructive  distillation,  or  of 
cream  of  tartar.  Its  salts  are  termed  pyro- 
tar(rates. 
PY'UOTBCHKT,    or     PYROTKriTNTOS 
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ftf  full  weighty Afuthingor  fourth  part 

of  a  pennr.  Before  the  retgn  of  Edward  L 
the  smallest  coin  was  a  sterling  or  peniij, 
marked  with  a  cross,  bj  means  of  which  it 
might  be  ent  intohalires  and  quarters.  But, 
to  aTold  the  frauds  of  unequal  cuttings, 
that  king  coined  halfpence  and  farthings  in 
distinct  ronnd  pieces. 

QUAD'flANT  iquadraiu,  a  fourth  part : 
LaL),  in  Oeometnr,  an  arc  of  a  circle,  con- 
taining its  fourth  part,  or  ninety  degrees ; 
also,  the  space  or  area  Included  between 
this  are  and  two  radii  drawn  from  the 

centre  to  each  extremity, Qvadiukt,  in 

Astronomy  and  HaTtgatlon,  an  instrament 
for  taking  the  altitudes  -of  the  sun  and 
•tars ;  as  also  for  taking  angles  In  surrey- 
Ing  heights,  distances,  Ac.  Quadrants  are 
of  different  forms,  but  the  most  common  is 
Hadle/s,  which  consists  of  an  octant,  or 
the  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  an  index,  a 
speculum,  two  horizontal  glMSses,  two 
screens,  and  two  sight-vanes.  Though  its 
arc  is  only  4aP,  it  measures  angles  of  IMP, 
being  constructed  on  the  principle  that 
'  when  a  ray  of  light  is  twice  reflected,  the 
angle  made  by  Its  first  and  ;iast  directions 
is  double  that  made  by  the  mirrors.'  [See 
OoTAVT.] — There  Is  also  the  ffunner*$ 
quadrant,  used  for  elevating  and  pointing 

cannon,    mortars,    Ac Quadbaht    ov 

Altitddb,  a  slip  of  brass,  in  length  equal 
to  a  quadrant,  graduated  and  attached  to 
the  aniflclal  globe.  It  serves  as  a  scale  in 
measuring  altitudes,  azimuths,  &c. 

QUADRANTAL  TRI'ANGLB  {quadran- 
talUt  containing  the  fourth  part :  Lal.\  iu 
Trigonometry,  a  spherical  triangle,  having 
for  one  of  its  sides  an  arc  of  90°. 

QUAD'RATB  or  QUARnriLE  (quadraru, 
a  fourth  part ;  quartu$,  the  fourth :  Lot.), 
in  Astrology,  an  aspect  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  which  they  are  distant  from  each 
other  ninety  degrees,  or  the  quarter  of  a 
circle.  ^^ 

QUADRAT'IO  EQUA'TIO^S  iquadratua, 
squared  :  LaU),  in  Algebra,  those  in  which 
the  unknown  quantity  is  found  in  the 
square  or  second  power.  If  it  Is  found  only 
In  ttie  second  power,  the  quadratic  is  Hm- 
ple  or  pure :  if  found  both  in  the  first  and 
second  powers,  it  Is  eompleU  or  ad/eeted : 
2^  a  a,  is  a  pure  quadratic ;  z^  -f  «  b  6,  is  a 
complete  quadratic. 

OUAD'RATRIX  (quadrot  I  make  square  : 
LaL),  in  Geometry,  a  mechanical  line  by 
means  of  which  We  can  find  right  lines  equal 
to  the  circumference  of  olrcies,  or  other 
curves,  and  their  several  parts. 

QIJAD'RATrRB  (fiuadraiUfat  ttom  qua- 
dra, I  make  s<iuare:  Lot.),  In  Astronomy, 
the  position  of  the  moon,  when  she  is  90° 
from  the  sun,  or  at  one  of  the  two  points 
CMC  her  orbit,  which  are  equidistant  from 
conjunction  and  opjiosltion. In  Geome- 
try, the  finding  of  a  stfuafv  equal  in  area 
to  that  of  a  curve.  The  quadrature  of  the 
ekreU  is  it  very  ancient  and  celebrated 
problem.  As  the  area  of  a  circle  is  equal 
to  th«  product  of  the  radius  and  halX  the 
circumference,  it  depends  on  the  ratio  of 
the  diameter  to  the  periphery.  And  as  this 
ratio  and  Its  square  are  irrational  numbers, 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  not  possible. 


except  by  the  geomtMcal  eonstmetlon  of  a 
straight  line  equal  to  a  circle  of  a  given 
radius.  The  fraction  U|  gives  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  sloe  of  s  square  equal 
in  ares  to  a  circle  of  which  the  diameter  is 
unity.  Only  those  who  have  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  geometry,  at  the  present 
time,  even  attempt  the  quadrature  of  the 
etrde;  Just  aa  those  only  who  have  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  ineclianics  endeavour 
to  find  tlie  perpetual  motion. 

QUAORIDECIMAL  iquaiwav,  four;  and 
decern^  ten :  Lat.\  in  Cn'stallography,  an 
epithet  for  a  crystal  whoiie  prism  has  four 
faces  and  two  summits,  containing  to- 
gether ten  faces. 

QUADRIDEN'TATE  (quattur,  four  ;  and 
dene,  a  tootli :  Lot.),  in  Botany,  an  epithet 
denoting  that  there  are  four  teeth  on  the 
edge. 

QUADHIFID  {quadrirfidu;  split  into 
four  parts :  Lai.),  in  Botany,  an  epithet  de- 
signating aqvthing  cut  into  four  segments. 
SUADRrGA  iLoL:  from  quainur,  four; 
juQum,  ayolce),  in  Antiquity,  a  car  or 
chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  On  the  re- 
verses of  medals,  we  frequently  see  the 
emperor,  or  Tictory,  in  a  quadriga,  holding 
the  reins  of  the  horses ;  whence  these  coins 
are,  am<vig.numtsmatologists,  called  n«m- 
«i<  quadngtUi  and  vfetoriatL 

QuADRIJU'GOUS  (quatuor,  four;  and 
juffum,  a  pair;:  LoLY,  iu  Botany,  an  epithet 
for ;»  pinnate  leaf  with  four  pairs  of  leafiets. 

QUADRtLAT'EltAL  (^tcoilrUaienM,  four- 
sided  :  LaL),  in  Geometry,  an  epithet  for 
a  figure  whose  perimeter  consists  of  four 
right  Hues,  maiingfour  angles ;  it  is  called 
also  quadrangular.  Quadrilateral  figures  are 
either  a  parallelogram,  trapezium,  rect- 
angle, square,  rhombus,  or  rhoml>old. 

QUADRILL'B  (Fr.;  from  quadra,  a 
square :  LaU,  a  graceful  kind  of  dance, 
consisting  of  parties  of  four.  Also,  a  game 
of  cards  played  by  four  persons  with  forty 
cards,  the  four  tens,  nines,  and  eights 
being  discarded. 

SUAiyRILOBATE  (qtuUuor,  four :  Lot. ; 
loboe,  a  lobe :  €fr.\  in  Botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf  having  four  lobes,  or  divided  to 
the  middle  into  four  distinct  parts  with 
convex  margins. 

QUAORILOCULAR  iquatuor,  four ;  and 
locultu,  a  compartment :  Lat.),  in  Botany, 
having  four  cells,  as  a  quadrUocular  peri- 
carp. 

QUADRINO^IAL  iquatuor,  fonr;  and 
turnim,  a  name :  'LaL),  in  Alaebra,  a  root 
which  ocmsists  of  four  terms  or  parts. 

QUADRIPHTLLOUS  (quatuor,  fonr ; 
LaL;  andpAttZton,  a  leaf  :  Or.),  in  Botany, 
having  fonr  leaves. 

QUADRIRB'MIS  or  QUAD'RIREMB 
iquadrtremis :  LaL),  a  species  of  the  navis 
Umda,  or  ship  of  war,  used  by  the  Romans 
and  also  by  the  Gfeeks ;  being  a  galley  with 
four  benches  or  banks  of  rowers. 

QUADROON'  the  name  irlven  by  the 
South  Amerioans  to  the  oiEspring  of  a 
mulatto  woman  by  a  white  man. 

Ql/AfyRDliANA  (quadrumanue,  four- 
handed  :  Lai.),  an  order  of  mammals  estao- 
lished  by  Cuvier  for  the  reception  of  the 
apes,  baboons,  monkeys,  and  lemurs,  anl- 
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malB  whose  hind  llmlia  are  better  suited  for 
prehension  than  walking,  the  first  toe 
being  opposable  to  the  others  as  the  thumb 
is  to  the  fingers.  They  are  vegetable  feed- 
ers, and  chiefly  dwell  on  trees,  some  of 
them  being  aided  In  their  progress  from 
branch  to  branch  by  their  prehensile  tails. 
They  are  natives  of  warm  climates.  Some 
8|)ecies  approach  man  In  their  structure. 
[See  Primatbb,  Ape,  Baboon,  Honkky.] 
As  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
quadrumana.  It  is  remarkable  that  Austra- 
lia and  New  Guinea  do  not  contain  a  single 
species,  whilst  In  Madagascar  only  the 
lemurs,  the  most  lowly  organised  of  all,  &re 
to  be  found.  The  gibbons  are  confined  to 
south-eastern  Asia,  and  the  dog-faced  ba- 
boons to  Africa.  In  Americaevery  monkey 
has  three  premolar  teeth  (false  molars), 
whilst  In  the  rest  of  the  world  not  a  single 
monkey  has  more  than  two.  ■  Only  one 
species  has  established  itself  in  Europe,  and 
that  is  the  North  African  Tnnuiia  aylvamu, 
which  has  found  a  home  on  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar. 

QUAD'RnPBD  (qtuidnipM,  fourfooted : 
LcU.)t  any  animal  having  four  feet,  as  a 
horse,  a  lion,  a  dog,  &o. 

QUAD'RUPLB  (quadrupluBt  fourfold : 
Lot),  an  epithet  for  whatever  is  fourfold, 
or  four  times  any  given  quantity. 

QU^'RB  (endeavour  to  obtain  informar 
tinn :  Lai.),  a  term  expressive  of  doubt,  and 
calling  for  further  inquiry. 

QU^S'TOR  (Lot.,  from  ftiaro,  I  searoh 
for),  an  officer  among  the  Romans  originally 
found  in  two  departments.  In  one,  the 
qniestor  performed,  to  some  extent,  the 
duties  of  a  public  prosecutor;  in  the  other, 
he  had  charge  of  the  revenues.  The  guastor- 
rhip  was  the  first  offlr^e  any  person  could  fill 
in  the  commonwealth. 

QUAG'MIRB  (l.e.  quakemire),  soft  wet 
land,  the  surface  of  which  is  firm  enough  to 
bear  a  person,  but  which  shakos  or  yields 
under  the  feet. 

QUAIL  {eaille :  Pr.),  the  name  given  to 
birds  of  the  genus  Ootumix,  allied  to  the 
partridge.  The  common  quail  ((7.  dactylUo- 
nans), «  smaller  bird  than  the  partridge 
and  less  prolific,  comes  to  us  in  May  and 
leaves  again  in  October  for  the  north  of 
Africa.  In  performing  their  migrations 
quails  arrive  at  Malta  so  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  and  in  such  prodigiotis  multitudes, 
that  the  Inhabitants  pick  them  up  with 
facility  and  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
After  resting  one  night,  those  that  escape 
being  taken  proceed  to  Syria  and  Arabia, 
and  spread  over  Asia  and  Africa.  Quails 
were  formerly  much  prizMfor  their  pug- 
nacious propensities :  qnall-flglitlng  was  as 
common  at  Athens  and  Rome  as  cock-flght- 
inghasbeen  in  modem  times,  and  it  is  still 
practised  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  In  the 
east  also,  and  especially  in  (?hlna,  quails  are 
pitted  against  each  other,  after  having  been 
armed  with  artificial  spurs. 

QUA'KJBRS  or  FftiXNDS,  a  religious  sect 
which  made  its  first  appearance  in  Enghmd 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  Their 
founder  was  0«^orge  Fox,  a  native  of  Dray- 
ton in  Leicestershire.  He  pn)posed  but  few 
articles  of  faith,  insisting  chiefly  on  moral 


virtue,  mutual  charity,  the  love  of  God,  and 
a  deep  attention  to  the  inward  motions  and 
secret  operations  of  the  Spirit.  He  required 
a  plain  simple  worship,  and  a  religion  with- 
out ceremonies,  making  it  a  principal  poini 
to  wait  in  profound  silence  the  directions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Although  at  first  the 

Suakers  were  guilty  of  some  extravagances, 
lese  wore  off,  and  they  settled  into  a  re- 
gular body,  professing  great  austerity  of 
behaviour,  a  singular  probity  and  upright- 
ness in  their  dealings,  a  great  frugality  at 
their  tables,  and  a  remarkable  plainness 
and  simplicity  in  their  dress.  They  were 
subjected  for  a  long  time  to  constant  per 
secution;  and  their  refusal  to  take  oath^ 
o^  pay  tithes  was  a  source  of  great  suf- 
fering to  them.  But,  since  the  time  of 
William  III.,  their  affirmation  has  been 
received  instead  of  an  oath ;  and  an  altera- 
tion in  the  mode  of  levying  tithes  has  sa- 
tisfied their  scruples  on  that  point.  Their 
system  or  tenets  are  laid  down  by  Robert 
Biirclay.  one  of  their  members,  in  a  sensi- 
ble, well-written  'Apology,'  addressed  to 
Charles  II.  Tlielr  principal  doctrines  are 
—that  God  has  given  to  all  men,  without 
exception,  supernatural  light,  which  being 
obeyed  can  save  them  ;  and  that  this  light 
is  Christ,  the  true  light,  which  iighteth 
every  man  that  oometh  into  the  world : 
that  the  scriptures  were  Indeed  given  by 
inspiration,  and  are  preferable  to  all  the 
other  writings  in  the  world ;  but  that  they 
are  no  more  than  secondary  rules  of  faith 
and  practice,  in  subordination  to  the  light 
or  Spirit  of  (3od,  which  Is  the  primary  rule  : 
that  Immediate  revelation  has  not  ceased, 
a  measure  of  the  spirit  being  given  to  every 
one  :  that  all  religions  ceremonies  of  mere 
human  institution  ought  to  be  laid  aside  : 
that,  in  civil  society,  the  saluting  one 
another  by  pulling  off  the  hat.  bending 
the  body,  or  other  humiliating  posture, 
should  be  abolished :  and  that  the  use  of 
the  singular  pronoun  thou  when  address- 
ing one  person,  instead  of  the  customary 
you,  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  They 
further  laid  it  down  as  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion, not  to  take  an  oath,  encourage 
war,  engage  in  private  contests,  nor  even 
carry  weapons  of  defence.  On  a  most  vital 
question  of  Christian  faith,  one  of  their 
body  has  lately  thiis  written :  *  Although 
"  Friends  "  do  not  call  the  Holy  Scriptureo 
the  Word  of  God,  but  apply  this  epithet 
exclusively  to  the  Lord  Jesus  (Christ,  yet 
they  believe  that  these  sacred  writings  arc 
the  vwrdt  of  God,  written  by  holy  men  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghotft ;  thAt 
they  nhre  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  oohreetion,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works ; 
and  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  (Thrist 
Jesus.  They  also  hold  them  to  be  the  most 
perfect  and  authentic  declaration  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  the  only  fit  outward  standard 
in  all  reltgiouscontrovcMies  rand  that  whiat- 
ever,  either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  any  pro- 
fess or  do,  tliongh  uudei^  pretence  of  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  If  Ic  be  con- 
trary to  or  inconsistent  with  the  testimony 
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at  the  H0I7  Scriptures,  1b  to  be  esteemed  a 
delusion  and  error/— The  society  Is  govern- 
ed by  its  own  code  of  discipline,  which  is 
enacted  and  supported  by  meetings  of  four 
degrees, for  discipline ;  namely,  preparative, 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings. 
The  preparative  digest  and  prepare  the 
business  for  the  monthly  meetings,  in 
which  the  executlre  power  is  principally 
lodged,  subject  however  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  quarterly  meetings,  which  are 
subordinate  and  accountable  to  the  yearly 
meeting ;  and  subject  to  its  supervision  and 
direction.  Its  authority  is  paramount,  and 
It  possesses  the  sole  power  to  make  or 
amend  the  discipline.  There  are  at  present 
ten  yearly  meetings,  namely,  Londou,  Dub- 
lin, New  England,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Ylrginia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  which  include  a  total  of  about 
U0,ooo  members;  but  their  numbers  are 
supposed  to  be  decreasing.  In  this  country 
they  are  most  numerous  in  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, Durham,  Gumberlsnd,  and  Essex. 

QUALIFICATION  {quaUa,  having  a  cer- 
tain quality  :  and /oeio,  I  make:  LaL),  any 
natural  endowment,  or  any  aequirement, 
which  fits  a  person  for  a  place,  olRce,  or 
employment.  Also  any  property  or  posses- 
sion which  gives  one  a  right  to  exercise 
the  elective  franchise,  or  furnishes  one 
with  any  legal  power  or  capacity. 

QUAL'ITY  (qualUas :  LaL\  in  Physics, 
some  proj^erty  of  bodies.  Huential  QuaUlyt 
some  property  which  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  thing  what  it  is.  SentfbU  QualUj/, 
one  that  aftects  the  senses,  such  as  figure, 
taste  &c 

QUANTITY  (guantiUu:  Lat\  in  Gram- 
mar, the  measure  of  a  syllable,  or  that 
which  determines  the  time  in  which  it  is 

pronounced. In  Mathematics,  anything 

which   can   be    multiplied,  divided,  and 

measured. In  Physics,  anything  capable 

of  estimation  or  measurement,  which  being 
compared  with  another  tbiug  of  the  same 
nature,  may  besaid  to  be  greater  or  less  than, 
equal  or  unequal  to  it. — In  common  usage, 
QuanUtif  is  a  mass  or  collection  of  matter 
of  indeterminate  dimensions :  thus  we  say, 
a  quantUif  of  earth,  a  guantUi/  of  timber, 
Ac.  But  when  we  speak  of  an  assemblage 
of  Individuals  or  seiiaraie  beings,  we  say  a 
vifnUMr:  as  a  number  of  men,  of  horses, 
Ac. 

QUANTUM  (X^.),  as  much  as.  Thus 
Quantum  meruit  (as  much  as  he  deserved), 
in  Law,  an  action  grounded  on  a  promise 
that  the  defendant  should  pay  to  the  plain- 
tiff for  his  service  as  much  as  he  should  de- 
serve.  Quantum  auffielt  (as  much  as  is 

sufflcient),  a  very  common  expression. 

Qwmtum  valOwt  (as  much  as  it  was  worth), 
in  Law,  an  action  to  recover  of  the  defend- 
ant for  goods  sold,  as  much  as  they  were 
worth. 

Q  U  AQU  A  YEB'S  A  Hguaqua  vertum,  every 
way  :  IM.\  a  term  applied  by  geolo- 
gists to  strata  which  dip  to  every  point 
of  tbe  compass,  like  those  surrounding  a 
Yolcaao. 

QUAR'ANTINE  {fUf&aMta^  forty :  JtoL), 
the  restraint  of  intercourse,  to  which  a 
ship  arriving  in  port  is  subjected,  on  the 


preeumptlon  that  she  may  be  infected  with 
a  malignant  contagious  disease.  This  is 
either  for  forty  day8,or  for  any  other  limited 
term,  according  to  circumstances.  A  ship 
thus  situated  Is  said  to  be  •perform'bng 
qfuaraaUne.  The  term  has  been  adopted, 
because  it  Was  generally  supposed  that  if 
no  Infectious  disease  break  out  within 
forty  days,  or  six  weeks,  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended  from  the  free  admission  of 
the  Individuals  under  quarantine.  During 
this  period  all  the  goods,  clothes,  Ac,  that 
might  be  supposed  capable  of  retaining  tbe 
infection,  are  subjected  to  a  process  of 
purification,  which  is  a  most  important 

part  of  tbe  quarantine  system. In  Law, 

the  period  of  forty  days,  during  which  the 
widow  of  a  man  dying  possessed  of  land, 
has  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  the  prin- 
cipal messuage  or  mansion  house. 

QUA'BH  IM'PEDIT  (why  does  he  hin- 
der :  Lot,),  in  Law,  a  writ  lying  for  one 
who  has  a  right  of  advowson,  against  one 
who  hinders  or  disturbs  him  in  his  right 
to  present  a  clerk  when  the  living  is  vacant 

(^UAB'RY  iearrigt  a  stone:  Irish),  tk  pit 
where  stones  for  building,  &&,  are  dug 
from  the  earth ;  as  a  freestone  quarry,  or  a 

marble  quarry. Quabbt  (^u^rir,  to  fetch* 

Fr,),  in  Falconry,  tbe  game  which  a  hawk  is 

pureuing,  or  has  killed. Among  hunters, 

a  part  of  the  entrails  of  the  beast  taken 
given  to  the  hounds. 

QUARTAN  (quartanue,  from  qtmrhie,  the 
fourth :  Lai.},  in  Medicine,  an  intermitting 
ague,  that  occurs  every  fourth  day. 

QUARTATION  (guarta.  the  fourth  part : 
LaL),  in  Cbemtstry,  the  operation  by  which 
the  quantity  of  one  constituent  is  made 
equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  mass. 
It  is  specially  applied  to  the  act  of  render- 
ing the  quantity  of  silver,  in  a  combination 
consisting  of  silver  and  gold,  one  fourth 
of  the  entire  that  the  silver  may  be  Bolul)le 
in  nitric  acid.  If  the  gold  exceeds  this 
proportion,  it  protects  the  silver,  and  thus 
prevents  the  separation  of  the  two  metals 
by  the  solution  of  one  of  them. 

QUARTER  (same  deriv.),  the  fourth  part 
of  anything,  the  fractional  notation  for 
which  is  i.— --QUABTBR,  iu  Astronomy,  the 
fourth  part  of  the  moon's  period, or  month- 
ly revolution.  Thus,  from  the  new  moon  to 
tbe  quadrature  is  the  first  quarter ;  from 
this  to  full  moon,  the  second  quarter,  Ac. 

QUABTBB,  in  Naval  Architecture,  that 

part  of  a  ship's  hull  which  lies  from  the 

steerage  to  the  transom. Oh  thb  Quab- 

TBB  indicates  the  bearing  or  position  of  an 

object  seen  between  aft  and  abeam. 

QuABTBB,  in  Weights,  Is  generally  used 
for  the  fourth  part  of  a  hundred-weight 

avotrdupois,or  381b. Qvabtbb  also  signi  • 

fles  the  sparing  of  men's  lives  in  battle  when 
tbey  are  no  longer  able  to  defend  them- 
selves.  QUABTBB-DBOK,  that  part  of  tlio 

deck  of  a  ship  which  extends  from  the  stern 

to  the  mainmast. Qcabtbb-Oallbrt,  a 

sort  of  balcony  on  the  quarters  of  a  ship. 
— — QUABTBB-KASTBB,  iu  the  army,  an  of- 
ficer whose  business  Is  to  attend  to  tbe 
Iuarters  of  the  soldiers,  their  provisions, 
:c.  In  the  navy,  an  officer  who  assists  the 
mates  in  their  duties,  attending  the  steer 
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onlT  InBCnifnent  of  tonnre  which  war  em- 
ployed In  England.    It  was  introduced,  or 
at  least  first  commonlf  used  In  the  mino- 
rity of  Henry  VL    The  peine  Jartt  A  dintf 
howerer,  was  recognized  by  the  law :  and 
Its  cruel  details  were  diffused  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.    The  prisoner  who  refused  to 
plead  was  laid  on  the  ground  In  a  dark 
room ;  as  many  weights  as  he  could  bear, 
and  more,  were  laid  on  him ;  and  no  suste- 
nance being  allowed  but  a  morsel  of  the 
worst  bread,  and  a  draught  of  the  worst 
water,  on  alternate  days,  he  was  to  so  re- 
main, until  he  pleaded  or  died.    This  tor- 
ture was  indicted  until  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century ;  and  until  so  lately  as  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
prisoners  were  forced  to  plead,  by  squees- 
ing  their  thumbs  and  other  cruelties.    In 
the  reigu  of  George  III.  It  was  enacted  that 
any  one  who  stood  mute,  or  did  not  answer 
directly  to  the  arraignment  should  be  held 
to  plead  guilty. 

QUEST'MEN  {qutate,  a  search :  Pr.),  in 
Law,  persons  chosen  to  inquire  into  abuses 
and  misdemeanours,  especially  such  as  re- 
late to  weights  and  measures. 

QUBS'TUS  iqweetiu,  an  acquiring :  Lot.), 
In  Law,  land  which  does  not  descend  by 
hereditary  right,  but  Is  acquired  by  one's 
own  Ubour  and  industry. 

QUICK-LIME,  any  calcareous  substance 
deprived  of  Its  carbonic  acid :  as  chalk, 
limestone,  oyster-shells,  ftc,  calcined. 

QUIOK-MATOH,  a  combustible  prepa- 
ration used  by  artillerymen ;  being  formed 
of  cotton  strands  dipped  in  a  boiling  com- 
position of  vinegar,  saltpetre,  and  mealed 
powder. 

QUICK'SILYER.    [See  Mbboubt.] 

QUID  PRO  QUO  (one  thing  for  another : 
Lot.),  an  equivalent,  or  the  mutual  conside- 
ration and  reciprocal  performan<se  of  both 
parties  to  a  contract. 

QUrSTISTS,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  a 
sect  of  mystics,  origiuaCed  by  Molinos,  a 
Spanish  priest,  who  maintained  that  reli- 
gion consists  In  the  internal  rest  and  medi- 
tation of  the  mind,  wholly  employed  In 
contemplating  God  and  submitting  to  his 
will.  This  doctrine  was  termed  QuietUm  : 
and  was  held  by  a  number  of  persons  in 
France,  tiM  most  celebrated  of  whom  were 
Madame  de  la  Motte  Ouiyons,  and  F6n6lon. 
The  writings  of  the  latter  on  the  subject 
were  condemned  by  Innocent  XII.;  and 
he  acquiesced  without  a  murmur  In  their 
condemnation.  Quietlsts  existed  in  early 
times  among  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos ; 
the  sect  being  called  Heavehatia  (Srova. 
MracMo.  repose :  Or.). 

QUUiCB.  the  fruit  of  the  Oidonia  wO- 
garU,  so  named  from  Cydon,  a  town  of 
Crete,  famous  for  abounding  with  this 
fruit.  It  Is  now  cultivated  throughout 
Europe,  and  ivhen  boiled  and  eaten  with 
sugar,  or  raa^  into  marmalade,  is  much 
esteemed. 

QUIN'CUNX  (£at),  t)^  dispositions  of 
any  five  objects,  so  thatfour  of  ihem  shall 
be  at  the  comers,  and  one  in  the  middle  of 

an  imaginary  square. In  Gardening,  (he 

disposition  of  trees.  In  this  order  ;  which 
nisy  be  repeated,  so  as  to  form  a  regular 


grove  or  wood,  that  presents  equal  rows 
and  parallel  alleys^  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
wrote  a  curious  treatise,  *The  Garden  of 
Oyma,  or  the  Quincuncfal  Loxenge,'  in 
which  he  points  out  how  frequently  the 
number  five  occurs  In  nature:  *quin- 
ennzes,'  says  Coleridge,  *  In  heaven  above, 
quincunxes  in  earth  below,  quincunxes  In 
the  mind  of  man,  quincunxes  In  tones.  In 
optic  nerves, -In  roots  of  trees,  in  leavaa,  in 
everything,' 

QUINDBCAGON  (quindeetm,  fifteen : 
LaL  ;  and  gOnia,  an  angle :  thr.\  In  Geome- 
try, a  plain  figure  with  fifteen  sidea  and 
fifteen  angles. 

OUlNDECBM'Vni,  or  QVUTDWmW' 
TIUI  (fifteen  men  :  LaL\  In  Roman  Anti- 
quity, a  college  of  fifteen  priests:  origi- 
nally but  tea,  five  chosen  from  the  iiatrl- 
cians,  and  five  from  the  Plebeians;  Julius 
Caasar  Increased  their  number  to  sixteen. 
They  were  the  Interpreters  of  the  Sibylline 
books,  which,  however,  they  never  consult- 
ed without  an  express  order  of  the  Senate ; 
and  It  waa  their  duty  also  to  celebrate  the 
games  of  Apollo,  whose  priests,  indeed, 
they  were  considered  to  be. 

QUIVI'NE,  an  alkaloid  of  Inestimable 
value  In  (he  form  of  a  sulphate,  aa  a  tonic, 
and  febrifuge.    It  is  extracted  from  the 
bark  of  several  species  of  small  trees  lie- 
longing  to  the  genus    Cfinehona,   which 
grow  in  Pern  and  Ecuador,  and  named  in 
honour  of  the  Countess  of  Chincbona,  wife 
of  a  viceroy  of  Peru,  who  was  cured  of  a 
fever  by  the  use  of  the  hark,  and  who  Intro- 
duced it  l^to  Europe.    For  many  years  the 
medicine  was  taken  In  the  form  of  powder- 
ed bark,  which  being  sent  to  Europe  by  the 
South  American  Jesuits,  was  commonly 
known  as  Jesuits'  bark,  or  Peruvian  bark 
The  tree  was  called  QuitMirquina,  or  bark  of 
barks,  by  the  Indians,  by  whom  its  Tlrtnea 
were  communicated  to  the  Spaniards.  Vast 
numbers  of  trees  having   been  improvl- 
dently  destroyed  during  a  long  series  of 
years,  the  medicine  grew  gradually  dearer, 
and  it  became  highly  desirable  that  the 
plant  should  be  cultivated  In  other  parts  of 
the  world.    Mr.  Markham  has  lately  suc- 
ceeded In  obtaining  a  quantity  of  seeds  and 
young  trees.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Peruvians,  and  they  have  been  planted 
in  India,  where  the  young  trees  thrive  so 
well  that  no  fear  of  the  supply  of  quinine 
falling  need  now  be  entertained.    Thirty- 
nine  species  of  cinchona  have  been  des- 
cribed, but  only  a  few  of  these  are  consi- 
dered deserving  of  cultivation.   No  fewer 
than  four  alkaloids  having  more  or  lees 
sittiilar  qualities  have  been  obtained  from 
Peruvian  bark,  the  best  known  of  tbese 
being  quinine,  which  yrha  first  dlscoTered 
by  two  French  chemists,  PeUetler  and  Ga- 
vonton.  In  1820.    It  Is  in  these  alkaloids 
that  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  bark  re- 
side.   Tp  show  the  great  consumption  of 
quinine*  nutwlthstandfng  Its  high  price,  ft 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  Indian  govern- 
ment has  sometimes  expended  upwards  of 
tofiooi  in  a  single  year  in  the  purchase  of 
this  drug. 

QUlNQUAOES'IMA  (qvtnquaifegtmua,  the 
fiftieth:  Lot.),  the  seventh  Sunday,  and 


ftitcrBrj)  Crea^uri).  [qvo-wuuuirra 
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R,  the  eighteenth  letter  of  onr  alphabet, 
la  Dombercd  among  the  liquids  and  Beml- 
vowela,  and  is  Bometimea  called  the  canine 
letter.  Its  aound  is  formed  by  a  guttural 
fxtruston  of  the  breath,  which  In  some 
words  is  through  the  mouth,  with  a  sort  of 
quivering  motion  or  slight  jar  of  the  tongue. 
In  words  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Greek  language  we  follow  the  Latins,  who 
wrote  h  after  r,  as  the  representative  of  the 
aspirated  sound  with  which  this  letter  was 
pmnonnced  by  the  Greeks;  as  in  rhapsody ^ 
rketorie,  &c. ;  otherwise  it  Is  always  followed 
by  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  words  and 
syllables.  As  an  abbreviation,  R  was  used 
by  the  Romans  for  Roma;  as,  R.  C., 
Bomana  Gtvttas  (theRoman  State).  For  Rel ; 
as,  R.  G.  0.,  Bet  Oeraidm  Causa  (for  the 
sake  of  carrying  on  the  affairs).  ForRecte; 
as,  R.  F.  E.  D.,  Reete  Factum  et  Dictum 
(rightly  done  and  spoken).  For  Res,  or 
Romanl ;  as.  R.  P.,  BespubHea  (the  republic), 
or  Bomani  Prtneipea  (the  Roman  Chiefs). 
— In  English,  it  stands  for  Rex,  as,  O.  XL, 
Oeorgitt*  Bex  (King  George).  And  for  Re- 
Rlna;  as,  Y.  R..  Victoria  Bsffina  (Queen 
Victoria).  In  Medicinal  Prescriptions  It  is 
put  for  recfps  (take).  And,  as  a  numeral,  for 
80,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  for  80,(XX>. 

RAB'BET  irabattre,  to  pare  down :  Fr.), 
in  Carpentry,  a  deep  groove  or  channel  cut 
in  a  piece  of  timber  longitudinally,  to  re> 
cetve  the  edge  of  a  planK,  or  the  ends  of 
several  planks,  that  are  to  be  fastened  In 

it. Babtieling,  the  paring  down  the  edge, 

or  cutting  channels  or  grooves  In  boards, 
for  the  purpose  of  lapping  one  over  the 
other.  In  Ship-carpentry,  it  signlfles  the 
letting  In  of  the  planks  of  the  ship  into  the 
keel. 

RAB'BT,  or  RAB'BIW  (re6e«,  master: 
Beb.),  a  title  assumed  by  the  Pharisees  and 
Doctors  of  the  law  among  the  Jews.  There 
were  several  gradations  before  they  ar- 
rived at  the  dignity  of  a  rabbin ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  fixed 
age  or  previous  examination  necessary  : 
when,  however,  a  man  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  in  the  written  and  oral 
law,  and  passed  throngh  the  subordinate 
degrees,  he  was  saluted  a  rabbin  by  the 
public  voice.  In  their  schools  the  rabbins 
sat  upon  raised  chain,  and  their  scholars  at 
their  feet:  thus  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have 
studied  at  the  feet  of  (3amaIieL  Such  of 
the  doctors  as  studied  the  letter  or  text  of 
scripture  were  called  Caraitee,  those  who 
studied  the  cabbslla,  Cabbaliete  ;  and  those 
whose  study  was  in  the  traditions  or  oral 
law,  were  called  BaiMnitU.  The  customary 
duty  of  the  JBa2>&tn«,  In  general,  was  to  pray, 
preach,  and  interpret  the  law  In  the  syna- 
gogues. Among  the  modern  Jews,  the 
learned  men  retain  no  other  title  than  that 
of  Babbi ;  they  have  great  respect  paid  them, 
have  the  first  places  or  seatsin  their  synago- 
gues ;  determine  all  matters  of  controversy  ; 
and  frequently  pronounce  upon  civil  kflairs. 


R A  B'niT,  In  Zoology,  the  Lejpm  etMfeuhu, 
a  well-known  rodent  animal,  which  feeds 
on  grass  or  other  herbage  and  grain,  and 
burrows  in  the  earth.  It  is  very  prolific, 
and  is  kept  in  warrens  for  the  sake  of  its 
flesh. 

RAB'DOMANCT,  or  RHABa>OMANCT 
(Xhubdo»t  a  rod  ;  and  manieiat  prophecy : 
Gr.)t  in  Antiquity,  a  sort  of  divination  by 
meank  of  rods.  The  divining  rod  is  tbr 
branch  of  a  tree,  generally  hazel,  forked 
at  one  end,  and  held  in  a  particular  way  by 
the  two  ends.  It  is  supposed  to  Indicate 
the  presence  of  the  substance  sought,  by 
bending  towards  it  with  a  slow  rotatory 
motion :  the  diviner  being,  in  modem  times, 
in  contact  with  some  metallic  or  magnetic 
substance.  It  is  used  by  the  credulous, 
most  usually,  for  the  discovery  of  metals 
and  wnter. 

RACXX)ON',  an  American  plantigrade  car- 
nivorous animal  belonging  to  the  bear  fami- 
ly. It  is  the  Proclaim  totor  of  soologlsta.  Ids 
somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  beaver,  with 
hair  like  that  of  a  fox ;  its  head,  too,  re- 
sembles the  fox,  except  that  the  ears  are 
shorter,  roundish,  and  naked ;  its  tail  is 
longer  than  its  body,  and  not  unlike  that 
of  a  cat,  with  annular  streaks  of  different 
colours.  It  lodges  in  a  hollow  tree ;  its  fur 
is  valuable. 

RACE  {Ttuse:  Fr.,  from  fadtx,  a  root: 
Lot),  the  lineage  of  a  family,  or  the  aeries 
of  descendants  indeflnitely  continued. 

RACEME'  (raeeiRiM,  a  bunch  of  grapes; 
LaL),  in  Botany,  a  species  of  inflorescence, 
consisting  of  a  peduncle  with  short  lateral 
branches.  It  may  be  either  simple  or  com- 
pound, naked  or  leafy,  Ac Baeemoua^ 

growing  in  clusters.  Baeem^ermu,  bearing 
racemes  or  clusters;  as,  the  racemiferous 
flg-tree. 

RACES  (rtest  to  run :  SaaO,  a  public  trial 
of  speed.  In  horses.  Among  the  ancients, 
horse-races  were  performed  either  by  single, 
horses,  or  by  two  horses,  on  one  of  which 
they  performed  the  race,  and  leaped  upon 
the  other  at  the  goal.  Chariot-races  were 
perfo^ed  bjr  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or 
more  horses  Joined  together  in  chariots. 
How  great  soever  the  number  of  horses 
might  be,  they  were  all  ranged  abreaat,  or 
in  onef  rent,  being  coupled  together  in  pairs. 
Clisthenes,  the  Sicyonlan,  Introduced  the 
custom  of  coupling  the  two  middle  taorses 
only ;  the  rest  he  governed  by  rclns.  Tlie 
principal  part  "of  a  charioteei's  skill  con- 
sisted in  dexterously  avoiding  the  mete,  or 
goals;  a  failure  tn  this  point  overtunicd  hts 
chariot,  which  was  an  event  that  was  at- 
tended hot  only  with  imminent  danger, 
but  also  with  g];eat  disgrace.  Kero, 
at  the  Olympic  games,  made  use  of  a 
deeemjuffif,  or  chailot  drawn  by  ten  borses. 
He  also  used  camels  in  the  Roman  circus  ; 
and  HeHogabalus  introduced  elephants  in- 
stead of  horses.  The  most  remarkable  clr> 
cumstanee  relating  to  the  Roman  chariot* 
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racoa  was  the  factions  of  the  charioteers, 
which  divided  Into  parties  the  whole  city  of 
Rome.  In  modem  times,  at  Rome,  the 
race-horsea  have  no  riders;  they  run 
through  the  (7or«o.  a  street  of  considerable 
length,  which  derives  its  name  from  being 
thus  used.  The  spectators  range  them- 
selves at  each  side.  Oontrlvances  which 
goad  the  horses  are  attached  to  them. 
Races  were  customary  in  England  In  very 
early  tlmcA,  and  aro  mentioned  by  FltK- 
Stephen  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  queen 
Elisabeth's  reign  they  appear  to  have  been 
carried  to  such  excess  as  to  have  injured 
the  fortunes  of  th^  nobility.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  matches  were  private,  and 
gentlemen  rode  their  own  horses.  In  the 
reign  of  James  X.  public  races  were  estaic 
lished ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Obaries  II.  that  they  were  particu- 
larly encouraged  by  royalty;  when  'his 
majesty's  plate,'  a  cup  or  bowl  worth  100 
guineas  was  first  given,  in  Hen  of  which 
that  sum  of  money  is  now  paid.  The  qsual 
trial  of  speed,  in  English  racing,  is  a  single 
mile ;  of  continuance  or  bottom,  four  miles ; 
but  the  true  test  of  thorough  blood  in  a 
racer  is  continuance.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  fraud  practised  in  the  whole  business  of 
racing ;  and,  as  in  every  other  species  of 
gambling,  the  wealthy  who  addict  them- 
selves to  the  sport  generally  in  the  end 
become  the  victims  of  a  host  of  black-legs 
and  their  confederate  jockles. 

RACHITIS  iraehitia,  a  spinal  complaint : 
Gr.),  In  Medicine,  the  rickets,  which  see. 

RACK  iroMee;  from  rekken,  to  extend: 
Belg.),  a  horrid  engine  of  torture,  furnished 
with  pulllos  and  cords,  &c  for  extorting 
confession  from  criminals  or  suspected 
persons.  Its  use  is  entirely  unknown  in  free 
countries. 

RACK'ET  (raguetts :  Fr.),  a  bat  to  strike 
the  bail  with  at  tennis.  It  usually  cx>n8ists 
of  a  net-work  of  ratgut  strained  very  tight 
in  a  circle  of  wood,  with  a  handle. 

RA'DIAL  (radiita,  the  exterior  bone  of 
the  fore  arm :  LaL),  In  Anatomy,  pertaining 
to  the  radius  or  fore-arm  of  the  human 
body ;  as,  the  radial  artery  or  nerve.  The 
radial  muaelu  are  two  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm, one  of  which  bends  the  wrist,  the 

other    extends    it. Badial    Ourvut     in 

Geometry,  curves  of  the  spiral  kind,  whose 
ordinates  all  terminate  in  the  centre  of  the 
including  circle,  and  appear  like  so  many 
semi-diameters. 

RA'DIANT  HEAT  {radio,  I  emit  beams : 
LaL).  Rays  of  heat  are  emitted  in  ail 
directions,  from  a  body  whose  temperature 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  airs,  and  bodies 
which  surround  it.  These  rays  are  either 
reflected,  absorbed,  or  transmitted.  Refitc- 
Htm  of  heat  may  be  IllttstratM  by  throwing 
the  heat  from  a  fire  on  the  face  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  bright  tinned  iron.  AbwrpHon 
of  heat  may  be  shown  by  roughening  the 
surface  of  the  tins ;  when  It  will  become 
hot  and  scarcely  any  heat  will  be  reflected. 
TVanamiatUm  of  heat  is  exhibited  by  the 
Rtmospherie,  which  allows  the  sun's  rays  to 
pass  through  it,  without  having  its  tempe- 
rature raised  by  them,  the  heat  It  receives 
being  due  to  reflection  from  and  contact 


with  the  heated  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and 
glass  will  not  interceia  solar  heat,  but  It 
will  intercept  heat  emanating  from  a  body 
at  a  comparatively  low  temiferature :  thus 
from  hot  water,  or  even  fn>m  a  common 
fire.  And  the  lower  the  temperature  of 
the  heated  body  the  less  of  its  heat  will  be 
transmitted  by  the  glass. 

RADIATA  (raditu,  a  ray:  Lat.\  in 
Zoology,  a  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
containing    several    classes    TAcalbpha, 

BOBmODBRXATA,  ZOOPHTTKS,  INrCSOBIA], 

in  all  of  which  the  species  are  characterized 
by  a  radiating  form  of  body,  or  of  some  por- 
tion of  it ;  for  example,  a  star-flsh,  a  sea 
anemone,  and  a  medusa. 

RA'DIATE,  or  RA'DIATBD,  in  Botany, 
a  term  applied  to  such  flowers  as  have 
several  semi-floscules  set  round  a  disk,  in 
form  of  a  star:  those  which  have  no  such 
rays  are  called  diteoua  flowers. 

RADIATION  (radiatio:  Lat.\  the  act  of 
a  body  emitting  or  diffusing  rays  of  light, 

Ac,  all  round,  as  from  a  centre. Badi4xt- 

ing  jxnnt,  in  Optics,  any  point  of  an  object 
from  whence  nys  proceed. 

RAD'IOAL  (Fr.;  from  radiT,  a  mot: 
LaL\  in  Chemistry,  radicals  are  either 
simple  or  compound.  Simple  radicals  con- 
sist of  but  one  elementary  substance; 
thus  sulphur,  the  radical  of  sulphuric  acid, 
is  simple.  A  compound  radical  consists  of 
two  or  more  elementary  substances  com- 
bined, the  combination  simulating  the  de- 
portment and  exercising  the  functions  of 
an  elementary  substance ;  thus  cyanogen, 
the  radical  of  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid, 
is  compound,  consisting  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen.  Chemists  speak  of  several  theo- 
retical compound  radicals,  such  as  ethyl, 
consisting  of  four  equivalents  of  carbon 
and  five  of  hydrogen.    This  is  assumed  to 

exist  in  alcohol  and  ether. In  Grammar, 

the  appellation  rodicoiis  given  to  primitive 
words,  in  contradistinction  to  compounds 

and  derivatlvea Radical  quantities,  in 

Algebra,  those  whose  roots  may  be  accu- 
rately expressed  in  numbers. 

RAD'ICAL  SIGN,  in  Algebra,  V,  the 
symbol  which  denotes  that  a  root  is  to  be 
extracted :  it  is  <^,  a  modlflcation  of  the 
letter  R.  Thus  V  means  the  square  root 
of  a;  ^d,  the  cube  root  of  d;  ^16,  the 
eighth  root  of  16.  Fractional  exponents 
are  often  used  instead  of  tho  radical  sign ; 
thus  a  i.  Instead  of  Va  ;  d  A  Instead  of  Sd ; 
16i,  instead  of  ^16.  A  radical  sign  and  an 
exiwnent  may  be  used  together:  thus  Kftfl» 
or  a  ),  the  fifth  root  of  a  square. 

RADICATION  {radix,  a  root :  Lot),  In 
Botany,  the  disposition  of  a  root  of  a  plant, 
with  respect  to  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing caudex,  and  the  radicles. 

RAD'ICLB  [radieula,  a  small  root :  LaL\ 
In  Botany,  that  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant 
which,  upon  vegetating,  becomes  the  root. 

RA'DIUS  {LaL\  in  Geometry,  a  right  line 
extending  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to 
the  periphery ;  and  hence  the  semldlaraeter 

of  the  circle. in  Trigonometry',  the  ro- 

ditu  is  the  sine  of  90  degrees. —  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  exterior  bone  of  the  fore-arm, 
descending  along  with  the  ulila  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist.  It  Is  so  tialled  from  iu 
«  s 
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■apposed  resemblance  to  the  spuke  of  r 

wheel. In  Botany,  the  outer  part  or  cir- 

enniference  of  a  coiupound  radiate  flower, 
or  radiated  dlscons  flower. 

RA'DIUS-VEO'TOU  (.radiut,  a  radios ; 
and  vector,  a  carrier :  Lot.),  in  Astronoiny,  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
force  to  the  point,  of  the  orbit  where  the 
body  is  supposed  to  be.  When  a  body  is 
projected  in  space,  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  gravity,  whose  effect  varies  in- 
versely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  a 
oonic  section,  having  a  fpcQs  at  the  centre 
of  force,  is  describe)).  The  oonlo  section, 
traversed  by  the  planets,  is  an  ellipse,  the 
suta  being  in  one  ol  its  foci,  and  the  spaces 
desqribed  by  the  radius-vectors,  respec- 
tively, are  always  equal  In  equkl  times  [see 
Planbt].  The  Algebraic  expressions  for 
the  radins-vecton  of  the  diiferent  conic 
sections  are  termed  the  A/ktr  ^ttatioiiis  of 
these  curves. 

RADIX  (a  root :  Xot.),  In  Algebra,  tbie 
root  of  a  finite  expression,  from  which  a 

series  is  derived. In  Botany,  a  root,  or 

that  orgian  of  a  vegetable  through  which  it 

draws  its  nourlshm  en  t .   [See  Bbt Amr.] 

In   Etymology,   a  primitive  word,  from 

which   spring   other    words. In    Logar 

rlthms,  that  number  whose  logarithm  Is 
unity. 

RAPT  (rafte:  Jkai,,  from  ratU:  Xol),  a 
sort  of  float,  consisting  of  boards  fastened 
together  side  by  side  :  sometimes  used  fo^ 
saving  persons  who  lose  their  vessel  at  sea: 

Also,  a  quantity  of  timber,  fastened 

together  by  chains  for  the  purpose  of  being 
more  conveniently  floated  down  a  river. 

RAPFBR8  (rc^fler :  Dan.),  pieces  of  tim- 
ber extending  from  the  wall  of  a  building, 
so  as  to  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  and 
form  the  roof. 

RAO'SfONB,  a  local  name  for  certain 
rocks.  The  Kentish  ragstone  is  a  calcareous 
rock,  now  much  used  for  building  purposes, 
which  forms  a  division  of  the  lower  green- 
sand.  The  Cioral  Rag,  an  oolitic  limestone, 
containing  abundant  romaius  of  coraU,  is 
well  developed  in  Oxfordshire.  It  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  middle  oolite. 

RAGD'LED,or  RAG'GED,in  Heraldry,  an 
epithet  for  any  bearing  that  is  ragged  or 
uneven,  like  the  trunk  or  limb  of  a  tree 
lopped  of  its  branches,  so  that  ohly  the 
stumps  are  seen. 

RAIL,  a  name  given  to  several  wading 
birds.  The  land  rail,  Orix  praUnais,  comes 
to  us  in  the  summer,  and  derives  its  name 
of  comcrakef rom  its  call  note.  It  frequents 
grassy  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rivers,  and  fields  of  green  corn.  It  is  much 
esteemed  by  epicures.  The  spotted  crake 
is  a  prettily  marked  bird  of  the  same  genus, 
but  much  rarer  than  the  last.  The  water 
rail,  Balltu  aqtuUicua,  remains  with  us 
through  the  year,  haunting  the  rank  ve- 
getation of  marshes.  The  bill  and  the  mid- 
dle toe  are  much  longer  than  in  the  hind 
raU. 

RAILWATS,  or  RAILROADS.  Among 
the  most  wonderful  features  which  mark 
the  progress  of  science  in  the  nineteenth 
tentury  is  the  vast  and  increasing  extent 
<tf  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  ani- 


mal power— ingenious  in  most  operations, 
exciting  our  admiration  in  many,  but  excel- 
ling all  in  Its  application  to  the  purposes  of 
travelling. 

Kearly  two  centuries  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  locomotive,  wooden  rails  were 
used  at  the  collieries.  In  the  north  of  Bng- 
land  ;  their  upper  surfaces  being,  at  a  later 
period,  covered  with  a  plate  or  bar  of  iron, 
to  render  them  more  durable ;  and  about 
the  year  1776,  flanges  being  added  to  them 
to  keep  the  waggons  from  running  off. 
The  imperfections  of  plate,  or  as  tbey  were 
also  called  tram  rails,  led  about  the  year 
1801  to  the  adoption  of  edge  raiU,  or  those 
at  present  exclusively  used;  and,  soon  after, 
cast  iron  was  supplanted  by  wrought  iron, 
in  their  manufacture.  The  use  of  locomo- 
tives, Instead  of  animals,  was  suggested,  in 
1794 ;  but  no  locomotive  seems  to  have  been 
constructed  until  1805.  At  first  cogged 
WheeM,  ahd  Various  kinds  otpropellere,  were 
employed  with  locomotives,  from  an  er- 
roneoiib  supposition  that  there  would  not 
b^  sufllcient  xriction  between  the  driving 
wheels  and  rails  to  prevent  the  former 
from  turning  round,  without  the  produc- 
tion of  progressive  motions ;  but  In  1814, 
pUin  wheels  were  tried  and  found  perfectly 
elB'cient.  The  locomotive  did  not  come  In- 
to practical  use  iditll  the  owning  of  the 
Llverik>ol  and  Mancbiester  Railway  in  1890 ; 
alth(mgh  the  first  Mlway  Act  I'oceived  the 
sanction  of  the  British  leglskitiire  In  1801, 
by  the  Incorporation  of  the  Surrey  Iron 
railway  company.  This  was  Indeed  a  com- 
paratively trlfiing  enterprise,  for  it  extend- 
ed only  from  Wandsworth  to  Oroydon,  and 
was  merely  applicable  for  the  carriage  of 
coals,  lime,  &c.,  the  moving  power  being 

derived  from  horses  alone. The  rails. 

The  breadth  of  an  edge  rail  does  not  in  grene- 
nd  exceed  two  inches,  and  the  carriage  is 
kept  on  the  line  by  means  of  flanges  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  rim  of  the  wheeL  These 
flanges  ought  never  to  touch  the  rail  on 
account  of  the  great  resistance  they  cause  ; 
and  they  are  in  ordinary  circumstaDces 
prevented  from  doing  so,  by  the  wheels  be- 
ing bevelled  on  the  rim,  so  that  the  exte- 
rior diameter  Is  less  than  the  interior.  The 
rails  are  formed  in  bars,  fixed  at  each  end, 
and  at  intermediate  points.  In  east  iron 
chairs,  which  rest  on  sleepers,  for  which 
wood  has  been  found  the  best  material. 
They  are  now  straight :  those  rails  which 
arejUhbeUied,  or  thicker  underneath  at  the 
ceMtre.beiiig  more  expensive  and  notso  con- 
venient, nor  of  greater  practical  strength. 
Cast  iron  rails  are  at  first  much  cheai>er 
than  malleable  iron  on6s,  but  not  In  the 
end ;  tot  not  only  are  malleable  rails  mure 
durable  than  those  made  of  east  iron,  bat 
malleable  rails  when  in  use  are  leaa  suft- 
oeptible  to  the  deteriorating  actlqn  of  the 

atmosphere. Jnelined  planes.  Where  the 

inclination  of  the  road  is  greater  than  that 
for  which  the  ordinary  power  is  calculated 
the  ascent  must  be  effected  by  means  of 
an  additional  power,  the  amount  of  which 
can  be  readily  oonflputed,  since  in  those 
parts  no  additional  friction  is  to  be  pro^ 
vided  for,  and  only  the  additional  resistance 
arising  from  gravity  &s  to  be  overeom^  I^ 
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for  fDBtance,  the  additional  tncHnatlon  Is 
I  one  in  ninety-six,  or  fifty-flve  feet  In  a  mile, 
the  additional  power  most  be  to  the  weight 
as  one  to  ninety-six,  or  as  flfty-flve  to  the 
number  of  feet  in  a  mile,  namely,  5280.  In 
descending  planes  so  much  Inclined  that 
the  gravity  would  move  the  carriages  too 
rapidly  for  safety,  the  velocity  Is  checked 
by  means  of  a  break,  which  consists  of  a 
piece  of  wood  of  the  same  curvature  as  the 
rim  of  the  set  of  wheels,  upon  which  It  Is 
pressed  by  means  of  a  lever,  so  adjusted  as 
to  be  within  reach  uf  the  conductor,  in  his 
posi  tlon  on  the  carrisge. Cvrvea.  Devia- 
tions from  the  straight  line,  or  railways, 
can  be  made  only  by  curves,  angles  being 
incompatible  with  speed.  In  passing  along 
a  curve,  centrifugal  force  tends  to  throw 
the  carriages  off  the  line ;  this  has  been  to 
a  certain  extent  counteracted  by  raising 
the  outer  rail  and  giving  a  conical  form  to 
the  wheel.  The  friction  of  the  flanges 
Against  the  rails  is  lessened,  as  curves  of 
different  radii  are  described  with  wheels, 
practically  of  a  different  size:  for  centri- 
fugal force  throws  the  larger  parts  of  one 
set  of  wheels  on  the  outer  rail,  and  the 
smaller  parts  of  the  other  on  the  Inner 
rail ;  thus  the  wheels  are  not  kept  on  the 
rails  altogether  by  the  flanges,  as  they  have 
a  natural  tendency  not  to  move  in  a  straight 

line,  but  in  a  curve. GUiiige  of  the  line. 

rhe  determination  of  the  gauge,  or  width 
between  the  rails,  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. Three  different  widths  are  used 
in  England  ^-4  feet  8^  inches,  5  feet,  atid 
7  feet ;  two  in  Scotland,  4  feet  6  Inches  and 
5  feet  6  Inches ;  and  one  differing  from  all 

these.  In  Ireland,  6  feet  2  inches. Slopett 

Ctcttingt,  and  Bmbankmentti.  The  cuttings 
and  embankments  must,  if  possible,  balance 
each  other.  The  quantity  of  material  re- 
moved Is  sometimes  enormous,  amounting 
occasionally  in  a  single  cutting  to  800,000 

cubic yarda Bridgea  andFioducte.  These 

form  a  most  important  portion  of  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  and  often  are  most 
serious  items  tn  their  cost.  In  the  *  high 
lever  bridge  at  Newcastle,  the  roadway  is 
1380  feet  In  length,  and  the  bridge  112l  feet 
from  i\U(^  water  line.  It  is  estimated  that, 
in  Britain,  for  every  mile  of  rallwsiy,  there 
are  on  an  average  from  two  to  four  bridges, 
many  of  them  viadticts  hundreds  of  feet 
111  leqMh.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  en  ter 
into  the  details  of  the  great  tubular  bridge, 
over  the  Menal  Straits,  or  that  still  more 
wonderful  work,  the  great  tubular  bridge, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  at  Montreal  in 
Lower  Canada:  they  snow,  however,  the 
vast  imdertaklngs  often  Involved  In  the 

<^uatructloh  of  a  railway. Power.  Where 

the  road  Is  sAfflclently  and  uniformly  de- 
scending In  one  direction,  gravity  may  he 
relied  upon  as  a  motive  power  In  that  di- 
rection ;  btkt  on  ntilroaos  generally,  some 
ot^er  power  must  be  Resorted  to  In  each 
direction.  It  was  at  first  a  great  question 
as  to  whether  stationary  or  locomotive 
•team-engines  should  be  nsed,  hut  after 

J'arlous  experiments  locomotives  were  pre- 
erred;  and  the  opinion  in  favour  of  this 
Kind  of  power  on  roads  of  which  the  in- 
^ttation  does  not  exceed  about  thirty  feet 


in  a  mile,  has' become  pretty  fully  estab- 
lished. Stationary  power  can  be  used  to 
advantage  only  on  lines  of  very  great  trans- 
portation, as  the  expense  Is  necessarily  very 
great,  and  almost  the  same  whether  the 
trafSc  be  greater  or  less.  Another  objec- 
tion to  the  nse  of  stationary  power  Is,  that 
Its  Interruption,  In  any  part,  breaks  up  the 
line  for  the  time,  which  is  not  necessarily 
the  case  with  a  locomotive.  The  alterna- 
tive, accordingly,  is  between  the  use  of 
locomotive  steam-engines  or  horses;  and 
the  fact  seems  well  estalilished,  that  where 
the  transportation  is  sufficient  for  supply- 
ing adequate  loads  for  locomotive  engines, 
where  the  road  is  so  constructed  that  they 
can  be  advantageuualy  used,  and  where  fuel 
Is  not  exceedingly  expensive,  they  afford 
much  the  most  economical  motive  power. 
In  England,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, nay,  over  the  whole  of  the  European 
continent,  and  on  an  Infinitely  more  ex- 
tended scale  in  theUnited  States  of  America, 
Canada,  &c.,  railroads  are  everywhere  In 
progress.  With  regard  to  America,  many 
circumstances  conspire  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  railways  In  that  eonntry— 
the  alluvial  plains,  which  often  present  a 
dead  level  for  a  hundred  miles  together,  the 
great  plenty  of  timber,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  non-appropriation  of  the  ground,  which 
enables  the  projectors  to  buy  it  for  a  trifle, 
and.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  to  get  It  for 
nothing.  They  have  pushed  these  roads 
Into  the  very  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  Like 
the  military  roads  of  the  Romans,  they  hold 
sieadiiy  and  straight  on  through  plain  and 
morass,  through  lane,  forest,  and  river, 
across  the  rugged  Alleghanies,  and  the  wild 
woods  that  skirt  the  banks  uf  the  Mohawk. 
Many  of  these  roads  have  been  finished  for 
less  than  SOOO  dollars  a  mile ;  the  very  best 
of  them,  made  of  English  Iron,  and  laid 
do#ti  on  stone  sleepers,  have  been  com- 
pleted xoi^  29,000  dollars  a  mile,  or  about 
80002.,  which  is  only  one-seventn  the  cost 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line.  The 
same  method  and  dexterity  which  marks 
their  steamboat  travelling  Is  seen  here 
also ;  the  engines  are  nearly  all  of  American 
constrttetloA,  having  superseded  those  im- 
portM  from  England,  and  the  engineers 
8<«m  to  have  them  under  better  control. 
There  is,  no  unnecessary  expense  about 
these  railroads.  The  sleepers  are  often  not 
filled  tp,  and  frequently,  in  passing  a  deep 
chasm,  or  rushing  torrent,  the  bridge  fa 
only  just  wide  enough  for  the  rails.  Moat 
.of  these  railroads  are  at  present  single 
tracks,  which  occasion  delay  when  trains 
meec  The  carri8|re9,are  larger  than  onra, 
they  are  sometimes  fifty  feet  long,  and  have 
a  deck  with  verandahs ;  they  are  wanned 
by  stoves  In  winter,  are  well  ventilated, 
and  beinpr  commodiona,  are  fitted  with 
washing  apparatus,  ftc,  and  often  famished 
with  a  cpnvenlentmeimsof  changing  them 
at  night  into  eomfonable  sleeping  apart- 
ments. The  Americaii  engineers  seem  more 
dexterous  than  the  English  ;  the  trains  are 
stopped  more  rapidly  and  with  apparently 
greater  facility.  The  American  engine 
carrier  a  machine  in  front,  which  removes 
any  obstacle  ffohi  the  rails,  4hd-  la  capabl* 
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eren  of  tekla^r  SP  cattle  tf  tber  haiveii  to 
set  into  tbe  vaj ;  wood  to  bomed  tn  most 
of  tbe  engtnet.  A  trareller  may  paaa  with 
the  freatest  eaae  and  convenienee  from 
any  ot  tbe  ef  ties  of  Canada  to  Hew  York  In 
leM  than  twent7-f<inrboara,  taking  Niagara 
In  hi  8  way,  if  be  pieaae.  Tbere  are  mi  Iroads 
ttarongbont  all  tbe  New  England  8tate«  to 
ererj  town  of  Impcirtanec,  and  coma  thon- 
•anda  of  mllec  are  In  progreai  in  tbe  lottth 
and  west.  There  to  the  least  improrement 
In  tbe  slaTe  states.  In  no  other  eonntrr 
majr  sneh  vast  tracts  be  traversed  In  so 
ibort  a  time  aa  In  America,  and  tbe  facili- 
ties are  every  day  increasing.  Tbe  Ohio 
already  Joins  tbe  Detoware,  by  a  railroad 
tSO  miles  longfSnd  in  a  few  yekrs  a  tra  veiler 
may  be  able  to  pass  from  tbe  gnlf  of  New- 
foundland to  tbe  gulf  of  Ifexieo— from 
ieetiergs  to  orange-groves— in  a  very  feir 
days. 

RAILWAT,  Atmobprebio  or  PratrxA- 
Tia— Thto  invention  consisted  in  ezhauet- 
Ing  a  tube  lying  between  tbe  rails,  in  front 
of  a  piston  to  whirh  the  carriages  were  at- 
tached by  a  convenient  alr-tlgbt  apparatus. 
Tbe  pressure  of  the  air  behind  the  piston 
forced  It  on,  and  consequently  the  carriages 
In  connection  with  it.  Tbe  exhaustion  was 
•fleeted  by  powerful  air  pumps,  worked  by 
a  steam  engine  at  the  terminus.  The  con- 
trivance seemed  to  answer  very  well ;  but 
It  was  not.  In  prartlee,  found  so  economical 
aa  traction  by  locomotives.  Something 
similar  to  being  adapted,  for  tbe  tran»- 
mission  of  parcels  underground,  from  one 
part  of  London  to  another ;  as  the  tube  lu 
this  instance  has  no  longitudinal  opening 
for  the  purpose  of  connection  with  anything 
external,  there  is  less  complication  and 
less  leakage. 

RAIN  (rtean:  /9aa:.),  In  Meteorology,  var 
pour  pieciplcatc-d  upon  tlie  earth  in  the 
form  of  drops  of  wuter.  Btiin  is  the  return 
to  the  earth,  in  condensed  drops,  of  the 
aqueous  vapours  which  are  continually 
rising  into  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation : 
the  condensation  being  occasioned  by  a 
change  in  the  general  temperature,  by  a 
collision  produced  by  contrary  currents,  or 
by  a  cloud  passing  into  a  cold  stratum  of 
air.  The  power  of  the  air  to  hold  water  in 
solution  increases  in  a  much  higher  ratio 
than  the  temperature.  Hence,  when  two 
masses  of  air.  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
of  different  temperatures,  are  mixed,  the 
resulting  compound  is  not  capable  of  hold- 
ing the  whole  water  tn  solution,  and  a  part 
is,  tn  consequence,  precipitated  as  rain.  As 
the  whole  atmosphere,  when  eaturated,  is 
calculated  not  to  bold  in  solution  more 
water  than  would  form  a  sheet  five  inches 
In  depth,  while  the  mean  annual  deposit  of 
rain  and  dew  is  probably  from  85  to  40 
inehes,  It  Is  obvious  that  the  supply  of 
atmospheric  moisture  must  be  renewed 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  [See 
Air,  Foo,  Ac]  Tbe  quantity  of  rain  preci- 
pitated from  the  atmosphere  depends  upon 
a  variety  of  eircumsunces— on  the  previous 
hygroroetrlc  state  of  the  unmixed  portions 
of  air,  their  difference  of  heat,  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  mean  temperature,  and  the 
extent  of  the  combination  which   takes 


place.  When  the  deposition  to  alow,  and 
the  electricity  set  free  by  efeonge  «/  ttaU 
[see  CLOUD]  to  not  suddenly  removed,  the 
very  minute  atineous  globules  remain  sus- 
pended, and  form  clouds ;  but  If  tbe  deposi- 
Uon  be  rapid  and  copious, and  tbe  electricity 
to  more  or  less  suddenly  carried  oJf.  those 
particles  conglomerate,  and  produce,  ae* 
cording  to  the  temperature  of  tbe  medium 
through  which  they  deseend*  rain,  mist, 
snow,  or  balL 

BAIN'BOW,  in  Meteorology,  an  arch  or 
semicircle  exhibited  in  a  rainy  aky,  and 
some  similar  situations,  opposite  to  tbe 
son,  adorned  with  tbe  prismatic  eolonrs, 
and  formed  by  tbe  refraction  of  tbe  rajra  of 
light  In  Bf^Mrlcal  drops  of  water.  The  inner 
bow  Is  prudueed  by  a  refnction  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  dnip,  a  reHection  from  Ita 
bark,  and  a  refraction  at  Its  exit,  or  by  two 
refractions  and  one  reflection.  Tbe  outer 
bow  by  two  refractions  and  two  reflections 
within  the  drop :  and,  since  much  of  the 
light  to  dtopersed  hf  the  two  reflections, 
the  outer  bow  to  fainter  than  tbe  inner. 
As  all  the  drops  in  a  shower  are  affected  at 
tbe  same  time,  so  all  the  colours  of  light 
are  visible  anywhere  to  a  spectator  whose 
back  is  to  the  sun,  in  circles  which  are  from 
M  to  51  degrees  and  from  41  to  40  deerrees 
from  the  eye ;  but  in  tbe  two  bows  tbe 
colours  are  reversed.  A  line  passing  from 
the  sun  through  the  eye  of  tbe  spectator 
goes  to  tbe  centre  of  the  bow,  so  that  the 
height  of  the  bow  is  inversely  as  the  height 
of  the  sun ;  and,  if  the  sun  Is  more  than  43 
or  54  degrees  high,  there  can  be  no  bowl 
Of  coarse,  aa  It  to  a  mere  optical  effect, 
depending  on  tbe  position  of  the  eye,  no 
two  persons  can  see  the  same  bow.  An 
artijleial  rainbow  may  be  produced  in  sun- 
shine by  scattering  drops  of  water  In  any 
convenient  way  to  a  sufficient  height  in 
tbe  air,  and  the  spectator  standing  between 
them  and  tbe  sun,  with  his  back  to  the 
latter.  Magnlfloent  rainbows  arc  often  pro- 
duced also  by  the  mist  and  spray  which 

rise  from  waterfalls. Luvab  Bjlivbow. 

The  moon  sometimes  also  exhibits  the 
phenomenon  of  an  Iris,  by  the  refraction 
of  her  rays  In  drops  uf  rain  in  the  night 
time.    The  lunar  bow  has  all  the  colours  of 

the  solar,  but  much  fainter. Hartkb 

Raixbow,  a  phenomenon  sometimes  ob- 
served in  an  agitated  sea,  when  the  wind 
carrying  the  tops  of  the  waves  aloft,  and 
the  sun's  rays  falling  upon  them,  are  re- 
frarted.  

RAIN-GAnOE.  or  PLUVIOM'KTBR 
(j^uvia,  rain ;  and  metnem,  I  measure :  ZoD, 
an  instrument  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  at  any  place  lu  a  given 
time.  A  very  simple  and  convenient  rain- 
gauge  oonststs  of  a  strong  cylindrical  vea 
sel  of  copper  terminated  above  by  a  funnel, 
having  an  opening  which  is  some  multiple 
of  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  tbe  copper  vessel 
and  of  a  glass  tube  of  equal  height,  so  flxe<l 
into  one  side  of  it  that  water  in  oue  will 
rise  to-  (he  same  height  in  the  other;  a 
graduated  scale  is  attached  to  the  glass 
tube.  Suppose  that  the  area  of  the  opening 
of  tbe  funnel  Is  ten  times  the  area  of  the 
vessel  and  glass  rube  taker  together,  uuo 
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tenth  of  sn  Inch  of  rain  will  show  an  incta 
on  the  graduated  scale  attached  to  the 
tube.  In  fixing  one  of  these  gauges  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  rain  raay  have  Iree 
acceus  to  It;  hence  the  tops  of  build- 
ings are  usually  the  best  places.  When 
the  quantities  of  rain  collected  in  them  at 
different  places  are  compared,  the  instru- 
ments ought  to  be  fixed  at  the  same  heights 
above  the  ground  at  both  places,  because 
it  is  found  that,  at  different  heights,  the 
quantities  are  always  different,  even  at  the 
same  place. 

RAI'SINS  (grapes :  Fr,\  grapes  perfectly 
ripe,  and  dried  either  In  an  oven  or  by  the 
lieat  of  the  sun ;  In  the  latter  case  they  are 
richer  and  sweeter.  The  best  raisins  come 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  Calabria,  and  other 
places  in  the  south  of  Europe;  there  are 
also  very  flue  ones  brought  from  Smyrna, 
Damascus,  and  Egypt ;  their  quality,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the 
method  of  their  cure.  The  finest  are  those 
of  the  8un— the  plumpest  bunches  are  left 
to  ripen  fully  upon  the  vine,  after  their 
stalks  have  been  half  cat  through.  [See 
Gbapb.] 

RA'JAH  (Sanscrit),  a  title  given  to  the 
native  princes  of  India,  their  dominions 
being  termed  raj.  The  words  are  connected 
with  the  Latin  rex,  regit,  king. 

RAKE,  the  nautical  language  to  ineUne. 
The  word  is  applied  to  masts,  stems,  stern- 
posts,  <fcc.  Masts  generally  rake  aft :  some 
few  of  them  rake  forward.  The  rake  of  the 
mast  has  considerable  Influence  on  the 
rate  of  sailing;  its  chief  effect  seems  to  be 
the  diminishing  that  tendency  which  all 

sails  have,  to  depress  the  ship's  head. To 

rake  a  thip,  is  to  fire  into  he)*  head,  or  stern, 
in  the  direction  of  her  length,  or  along  her 
decks;  so  as  to  sweep  them  from  end  to 
end,  and  thus,  probably,  cause  great  slaugh- 
ter. It  is  similar  to  what  is  termed  enfilad- 
ing by  engineers. 

RALLEKTA17'D0,  in  Music,  an  Italian 
term,  implying  that  the  time  of  the  passage 
over  which  it  Is  pUiced  is  to  be  gradually 
rendered  slower. 

R  AL'L  US,  m  Ornithology,  the  Bail,  which 
see. 

RAM  i8ax.\  In  Zoology,  the  male  of  the 
slieep  or  oviue  genus;  in  some  parts  of 

England  called  atup. Ram,ln  Astronomy 

[See  Abiks].   See  also  Battbriko  Rax. 

RAM'ADAN,  or  RHAM'AJ)AN,  the  great 
fast  or  lent  of  the  Mohammedans.  U  he- 
gins  with  the  new  moon  of  thenlnth  month 
of  the  Mohammedan  year^  and  ends  the 
day  preceding  the  Bairam.  Daring  the 
Ramadan,  tbe  day  is  spent  In  devotion ; 
and  the  night  also,  by  the  morerlgld.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  arrival  of  sunset  is 
the  commencement  of  indulgence  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  The  Mahometans 
call  this  month  holy,  and  believe  that  as 
long  as  ft  lasts  the  gates  of  paradise  are 
open,  and  those  cf  hell  shut. 

RAMENTUM  (frrrapings  or  chips :  L<U.), 
In  Botany,  the  loose  scales  that  are  fre- 
quently found  on  tee  stalks  of  the  fronds 
of  ferns. 

RAMIPIOA'TION  (ramiM,  a  branch ;  and 
facio,  I  make :  Lot.),  any  small  branch  Issu- 


ing from  a  large  one,  particularly  the  rery 
minute  branches  Issuing  from  the  larger 

arteries. In    Botany,   the    manner   in 

which  a  tree  produces  Its  branches  or 
boughs. 

RA'MOnS  (ramoeus,  branching :  LaL'),  In 
Botany,  having  lateral  divisions  or  being 
full  of  branches. 

RAMP  (rampe,  a  slope :  Fr.),  In  Architec- 
ture, a  concave  bend,  or  slope,  in  any  uppei 
member. 

RAM'PANT  (.Fr.),  In  Heraldry,  an  epithet 
for  a  lion,  leopard,  or  other  beast,  when  It 
stands  on  its  hinder  legs,  and  rears  up  its 
fore  feet  in  the  posture  of  climbing,  show- 
ing only  its  profile.  It  Is  different  from 
scUieat,  In  which  the  beast  seems  to  be 

springing  forward. Rampant  gardant,  is 

when  the  animal  stands  on  its  hinder  legs, 
lookingfull-faced;  Rampantregardant,when 
it  stands  on  its  hinder  legs,  bat  looks  be- 
hind. 

RAM'PART  (rempart:  Fr.),  In  Portlflca- 
tlon,  an  elevation  or  mound  of  earth  round 
a  place,  capable  of  resisting  the  cannon  of 
an  enemy ;  and  formed  Into  bastions,  cur- 
tains, &C.  It  Is  made  of  earth,  taken  out 
of  the  ditch ;  and  the  lower  part  of  its  out- 
ward slope  is  nsually  formed  of  masonry. 
The  advantage  of  earth  is  that  balls  bury 
themselves  in  It,  instead  of  splintering  the 
works  and  rebounding,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  besieged.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
durable  than  stone  or  bricks.  The  rampart 
is  generally  about  eighteen  feet  in  height. 

RA'NA  (a  frog :  Lot),  in  Zoology,  a  genus 
of  batrachian  reptiles,  including  the  frogs. 

RANGE,  in  Gunnery,  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance to  which  a  shot  or  shell  Is  pro- 
jected. But  for  the  resistance  of  the  air 
the  path  of  a  projectile  would  be  a  parabola; 
and  Ihe  greatest  range  would  be  obtained 
by  discharging  the  projectile  at  an  angle 
of  450.  Bat  the  path  actually  described  is 
very  different  from  a  parabola;  and  the 
angle  producing  the  greatest  range  can 

be  found  only  by  experiment. Rangb, 

among  Mariners,  a  quantity  of  cable,  equal 
to  tlie  depth  of  the  water,  laid  on  deck,  that 
when  the  anchor  is  cast  loose  from  the 
bow  it  may  receive  no  check  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom. 

RA'NGER  (ranger,  to  place :  Fr.),  an  offi- 
cer whose  duty  It  was  to  walk  through  the 
forest,  and  present  all  trespasscra  at  the 
«6xt  forest  court.  Tiie  rangerahips  of  the 
royal  forests  are  honorary  ofllces,  with 
salaries  attached. 

RANK  (rane:  Sax.),  the  degree  of  elevar 
tlon  which  one  man  holds  in  respect  to 
another.  This  is  particularly  defined  with 
regard  to  the  nobility,  to  all  offlcera  of 
state,  and  All  officers  of  the  army  and  nary. 
— Rakk,  in  military  tactics,  the  straight 
line  which  the  soldiera  of  a  battalion 
or  squadron  make  as  they  stand  side  by 
Bide. — Rank  and  filb,  a  name  given 
to  the  men  carrying  firelocks,  and  standing 
In  the  ranks,  in  which  are  included  the  cor- 
porals. 

RAN'SOM  (ranfon :  Fr.),  money  paid  for 
redeeming  a  captive,  or  for  obtaining  the 
liberty  of  a  prisoner  of  war. 

RANTERS,  a  sect  which  took  Its  rise  In 
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a  secession  from  the  Wesleyan  connection, 
on  the  ground  t^at  too  much  attention  was 
paid  to  order  in  conducting  religions  wor- 
ship;  and  too  little  zeal  was  displayed  in 
field  preaching.  The  Ranters  parade  the 
streets  and  fields,  singing  hymns  and 
preaching.  And,  nnlike  all  other  Metho- 
dists, they  allow  females  to  address  a  con- 
gregatlon.  They  hold  ramp  meetings  an- 
nually, and  differ  from  the  parent  stock  in 
many  of  the  outward  ceremonies.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  America. 

RAirULA  {LoL :  a  dim.  of  raiui,  a  frog). 
In  Medicine,  a  tumour  under  the  tongue, 
supposed  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  a 
frog.  It  generally  arises  from  some  ob- 
struction of  the  ducts  of  the  salivary 
glands ;  and  usually  results  in  a  trouble* 
some  ulcer. 

RANUKCnLA'CBA,  a  nntaral  order  of 
exogenous  polypetalons  plants,  for  the 
most  part  herbs.  The  calyx  and  corolla 
differ  considerably  In  the  different  genera, 
amongst  which  are  to  be  found  the  well- 
known  buttercups  (RAirinrouLnB)   AKs- 

MOVXB,  CLnCATIS,  COLUMBIVS,  HSLLlI- 
BORB,    LASKflPUa,    MOVKSHOOD     (ACOHI- 

Ttm ),  snd  Pbovt.  The  stamens  and  seeds 
are  usually  numerous.  The  pbints  abound 
in  cold  damp  climates,  and  possess  narcoti- 
eo-firrld  properties,  many  being  poisonous. 

RAKVN'CULUB  (LaU:  a  dim.  of  rana,  a 
frog,  because  many  of  the  species  inhabit 
moist  places),  in  Botany,  a  perennial  much 
cultivated  in  gardens,  bearing  a  flower  of  a 
globular  shape.  Also  the  systematic  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  globe 
ranunculus,  the  crowfoot,  and  the  butter- 
cup, are  species. 

RANZ  DEB  yACHE8,ln  Mn8ie,alr8  among 
the  Swiss  shepherds,  played  while  they  tend 
their  flocks  and  herds,  it  consists  of  a  few 
simple  intervals,  is  adapted  to  their  instru- 
ment (the  Alpenhom^  horn  of  the  Alps),  and 
has  an  uncommon  effect  in  the  echoes  of 
the  mountains.  This  effect  becoming  intt- 
matflly  associated  with  the  locality  of  Swlt- 
eerluid,  explains  the  many  anecdotes  of 
the  home-sickness  caused  by  the  sound  of 
the  RauM  dea  Fockes,  when  heard  by  Swiss 
in  fbreign  countries. 

RAPB,  a  division  of  a  county ;  it  some- 
times means  the  same  as  a  hundred,  and  at 
other  times  includes  several  hundreds: 
thus  Sussex  is  divided  into  six  rapes,  every 
one  of  which,  besides  its  hundreds,  has  a 
castle,  a  river,  and  a  forest  belonging  to  it. 
SIrailardistricts  in  other  counties  are  called 
tubings,  lathes,  or  wnpentakes.— -In  Bo- 
tany, a  biennial  pinnt,  the  BranUn  rapa  of 
botanists.  Rape  is  cultivated  in  msny  parts 
of  England,  partly  on  account  of  its  seed» 
which  is  crushed  for  oil,  and  partly  for  its 

leaves  as  food  for  sheep. RAmKUKB  is 

the  adhering  masses  of  the  husks  of  rape- 
seed,  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed ;  they 
are  reduced  to  powder  by  a  malt-mill  or 
other  machine,  and  are  used  either  as  a 
top-dreeslug  for  crops  of  different  kinds,  or 
are  drilled  along  with  turnip  seed. 

RAPH'ANUS  (Lot:  trom  rapkanoB  ;  Gr.), 
In  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  crd.  Cfru^ 
eiferm,  containing  the  radish,  of  which  many 
vartettes  are  in  cultivation. 


HATHE  (rnoM,a  line :  0r.),  In  Anatomy, 
a  term  applied  u,  any  partr  which  appear 
as  if  they  had  been  sewed  together,  a  dis- 
tinct seam  being  observable. — In  Botany, 
the  vascular  cord  connecting  the  nucleus 
of  an  ovnie  and  thepUcenta,  in  those  cases 
where  the  base  of  the  former  is  removed 
from  the  hilnni. 

RAFHIDES  (raphig,  a  needle:  Ot.\  In 
Botany,  the  nccdle-like  crystals  frequently 
found  in  the  cells  of  plants.  They  are  of 
microscopic  minuteness  and  nsnally  consist 
of  phosphate  and  oxalate  of  lime. 

RAPHID'IA  (rapMs,  a  needle :  Or.),  in 
Etymologs,a  genus  of  nenropteronslnsectSL 
The  head  Is  of  a  homy  substance  and  de- 
pressed ;  the  tail  is  armed  with  a  slender 
homy  weapon,  not  bifld  at  the  extremity. 
They  are  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
woods  and  streams  in  July ;  and  from  the 
fSAcllity  with  which  they  turn  the  front  of 
the  body,  they  have  been  called  tnake  flies. 

RAPaDS  (rapidus,  swift :  Xat),  the  part 
of  a  river  where  the  velocity  of  the  current 
is  very  considerable,  owing  to  a  descent  of 
the  earth,  not  sufficient  to  occasion  such  a 
fall  of  the  water  as  is  deemed  a  cascade  or 
cataract. 

RAREFAOnON  (rmtfaeUt,  I  make  thin  : 
£at.),  in  Physics,  the  act  or  process  of  ex- 
panding or  distending  bodies ;  so  that,  the 
intervals  between  their  particles  being  aug- 
mented, they  occupy  mure  room,  or  appear 
under  a  larger  bulk  without  aceeaelon  of 
any  new  matter.  Rarefkction  is  opposed  to 
coTufeiMoMon.  It  has  been  proved,  by  ex- 
periments with  the  air  pump,  that  air  may 
be  so  rsrefied  as  to  occupy  a  space  13.000 
times  greater. than  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances,   race  Altl,  ATXOflPHXBB,  ftcj 

RASCRBS  (scratchers :  Xot.),  an  order  of 
birds,  synonymous  with  the  OaUintB,  and 
including  those  which  have  strong  feet, 
provided  with  obtuse  claws  for  scratching 
grains,  Ac,  such  as  the  pheasants,  grouse, 
and  barn-door  fowl. 

RABTBERRT,  the  fruit  of  a  bramble,  or 
species  of  Rutnu.  Several  vsrieties  are  cul- 
tivated, differing  in  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  either  red,  flesh-coloured, 
or  yellow.  A  light  soil  is  best  suited  to  the 
culture  of  the  raspberry,  and  an  eastern  or 
western  exposure,  slightly  shaded.  It  is 
generally  propagated  by  suckers. 

RAT  (lY.),  a  well  known  quadruped  of 
the  genus  Jfus,  which  Infests  houses, 
stores,  and  ships ;  an  animal  equally  trou- 
blesome and  destructive.  The  species  at 
present  common  in  this  country,  called  tbc 
Norway  rat  (JTim  deewntmuB)  waa  intro- 
duced from  Asia  forty  or  fifty  years  a^o, 
and  has  entirely  extirpated  the  Mack  rot 
(if.  ftitfiM),  or  old  British  species. 

RATAPI'A,  a  liquor  made  by  steeping 
the  kernels  of  apricots,  cherries,  Ac.  In 
brandy.  In  Prance,  raiafia  is  the  generic 
name  of  all  liqueurs  compounded  with  alco- 
hol, sugar,  and  the  odoriferous  or  flavour- 
ing principles  of  vegetables. 

RATCHET,  in  Horology,  ftc,  an  arm, 
moving  on  a  centre  at  one  extremity,  and 
nhntting  at  the  other  against  the  teeth  of 
the  ratchet  wheel,  which  it  allows  to  turn 
in  one  direction,  but  not  in  the  otbera.  is 
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•nt  fCrfke  apoD  mr  bodr»  and  te  thenee 
cnoMDltMd  to  the  eje.  the  Blzed  sclar 
ticam  contains :  Irt.  calor((fe  rajft,  producing 
heat,  b«t  not  rMon  and  eolonr;  tad.  ec^ 
lifU  rag*,  vrodaeiBg  riaUm  and  orionr.  tmt 
n<9t  bMt:  ard.  ektmlral  rajfM,  prodncin; 
errtain  afftata  on  tbe  eonposftlon  of  bo- 
dlM»  Imt  neftber  beat,  riaion,  nor  coloor.  A 
nj  at  wtolte  Ugbt  fa  eompoonded  of 
lerenl  colonra  r^a  Colouk]  ;  and  ft  fs 
dfrlafbfa  Into  two  rajra  of  wbfte  lifcbt,  har- 
fo«r  dflleraot  properties  (Hee  Polausa- 
j  TunO — In  Botanj,  tbe  outer  part  or  efr- 
I  comferenee  of  a  eom  pound  radfate  llover. 

In  Irbtbyolon^.  a  bony  or  eartflai^Doaa 

n«gf rie  in  tbe  flos  of  Hsbea,  aenrfng  to  anp- 
port  the  membnuie. 

BJLJ'-FiBB,  tbe  common  name  for  flahes 
wftb  cartllailnona  bones,  belonginflr  to  tbe 
urenoa  £aiaaf  febthj oio^ista.  They  are  dis- 
tfnflrnfslied  by  their  flattened  and  broad  dUr 
shaiwd  body,  that  chiefly  eonafsta  of  foa- 
mensa  peetoraf  flns,  the  rays  of  whteh 
rapport  a  broad  dnplicatnre  of  the  akin, 
which  is  eontinnous  ant«>rloriy  wftb  that  of 
the  side  of  the  flattened  bead.  Tbe  month 
fs  on  ttie  underside  of  tbe  body*  where  also 
are  the  gill  openings  In  two  rows  of  flns. 
The  genus  JZaia  includes  tbe  Skates  and  the 
Thomtiaek.  The  sting  ray  and  the  eaxle 
ray  belong  to  allied  genera;  whilst  the 
eleetrie  ray  fs  a  torpedo. 

KAT'AH,  the  non-Mahomedan  snbjeeta 
of  the  Turkish  Goremmeut,  who  pay  the 
capitation  tax. 

BATOirKATIT,  fn  Heraldry,  an  epfthet 
for  any  ordfnary  that  darta  forth  raya  like 
the  cun  when  it  shines, 

BS,  f n  Oramroar,  a  prefix  or  fnseparabla 
particle  at  tbe  l^eginnlng  of  wordu,  to  repeat 
or  otherwlae  modify  their  meaning  j  as  in 
r^aetlon,  r»«xport,  fte. 

BEACH,  that  part  of  the  length  of  a 
rfrer  fn  wbfdi  tbe  stream  maintains  the 
same  dfreetfon. 

BBAOTIOV  (re,  back ;  and  aetfo,  an  aet- 
fng:  LaL\  fn  Physics,  the  resfstance  made 
by  all  IxMlfes  to  a  change  from  motfon  to 
rest  or  from  rest  to  motion.  It  is  f  n  reality 
due  to  tbe  necessity  of  a  bo^y  at  rest  re- 
ceiTfng  motion,  liefore  ft  can  more ;  or  a 
liody  fn  motion  losfng  motfon,  before  ft 
can  stop,  both  of  whfeh  require  time. 

BBA'OENT  (re,  back;  and  aifo,  I  act; 
ItoL),  fn  CbemfstiT,  tbe  name  gtren  to  such 
bodies  as  serve  to  deteetothers. 

BBAL  (re*.  property :  Lot),  f n  Law,  per- 
taining to  tbingi  permanent  and  tmrnor- 
able ;  aa  real  estate,  coBsfatfng  at  landa, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and  opposed 
to  persoiMl  or  movable  property.  Real  a»- 
$et0,  assets  eonsisting  in  real  estate,  n^ 
lands  and  tenements  descending  to  an  heir, 
snffleient  to  answer  the  charges  upon  tjie 
estate  ereated  by  the  ancestor. 

BEAL'OAB,  red  sulpburet  of  anenjc.  It 
fs  either  natire  or  factitious. 

BB'ALISM.  in  Phflosopbj,  the  opposite 
of  IdeaUtm:  that  philosophical  system 
wbf^  eoneefves  external  thlngatoexist  in- 
dependently of  our  conceptions  of  tbero. 
Boaism  becomes  materialism  if  ft  eonsf  ders 
matter,  or  physical  substanee,  as  the  only 
original  cause  of  things,  and  tbe  soul  itself 
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a  material  anherance.  As  opposed  to 
wfaaW— ,  it  Is  comrary  to  the  tbeory 
which  aaserta  that  pemenl  tenms  hare  no 
corresponding  reality,  either  fn  or  oot  of 
our  minda,  belog  mere  worda,  and  notiilBg 
moreu 

BBALX  (rvfommie,  a  kingdom :  JPVJ,  a 
royal  Jorladictton.  or  tbe  extent  of  a  king's 
domlrdona.    

BEAL  PBES'ESrCK,  fn  the  Boraan  Oa- 
tholle  cburdi,  tbe  aapposed  actual  presoiee 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrfat  in  the 
enehariat,  the  bread  and  wine  beln«  anp- 
poaed  to  be  converted  fnto  the  real  body 
and  Mood  of  Christ  by  the  ivfest. 

BEAM  (a  bundle :  Sax.),  a  certain  qoan- 
tlty  of  paper.  Twenty  qnirea  of  twenty- 
four  aheeta  each  make  a  ream  of  writing 
paper;  Imt  Uie  prtmta'e  ream,  or  perfect 
ream  of  printing  paper,  eonsfata  of  sii 
qufrea^  or  516  iheets.  Two  teams  naks 
wba't  Is  termed  a  bundle. 

BEAB  {orrQre:  Pr.\  a  mJUtaTT  term  tot 

behind. Bearipuird,  a  body  of  men  that 

marches  In  the  rear  of  tbe  main  body  to 

protect  it. Bear^rank,  the  last  line  of 

men  that  are  drawn  up  two  or  more  deep. 

^The  rear  Is  also  a  naral  term  spiled  to 

tbe  aqnadron  which  is  hindmost. 

BE'AJBOX  (raietm  :  Fr\  a  faculty  of  tbe 
hnmaa  mind  by  which  ic  distinguishes 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  good  from  evil, 
and  which  enables  the  possessor  to  deduce 
Inferences  from  facta  or  from  propoaf tionsw 
Season  dUPers  from  vnderaUmdiMg,  wbfcb 
fs  the  faculty  of  reflection  and  generalfzar 
tfon ;  and  from  imatinct,  which  ia  a  mere 
natural  impulse,  by  which  animals  are 
dfrected  to  certain  actiona,  necesaary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  fndfvfdnal  or  the 
speefea.  Instfnet  has  notbfng  to  do  with 
reflection  or  experience ;  tbe  wasp,  in  what- 
ever aoUtude  ft  may  be  reared,  puts  n  food 
whfch  ft  doea  not  uae  it«elf,  along  with  Ita 
egga,  into  a  hole ;  and  just  enough  of  ft  to 
support  the  larva,  which  ft  wftl  never  nee 
until  ft  Is  able  to  provide  for  f  tself. 

BE'ASOVIHO,  or  BATIOCIHATION 
iraUoelnatto:  LaL),  an  operation  of  the  mind 
deducing  some  unknown  proposf tfon  from 
ethers  that  a|«  evident  and  known .  Brery 
act  of  reasonfng  necessarily  fnciudea  three 
diatf net  Judgmenta ;  two.  in  which  the  Ideas 
whoae  relation  we  want  to  discover  are 
sevendly  compared  with  the  middle  Idea ; 
and  a  third.  In  which  they  are  tbemaelTea 
connected,  or  diajolned,  according  to  the 
result  of  that  comparison.  Bow,  aa  onr 
judgmenta  when  put  into  wojds  aie  called 
Propositions,  so  the  ejnii'essions  of  our 
reasbningp  are  termed  Syllogisms.  And 
hence  it  follows  that  aa  every  act  of  reaaon- 
ing  implies  three  several  judgments,  ao 
every  syllogism  must  Include  three  distinct 
propositions.   QSee  Stllooisil] 

BE'B^'^E  irabaUre,  to  abate :  JV.),  In  Ar- 
chitecture, the  groove,  or  channel,  annk 

on  the  edge  of  any  materiaL In  arlth- 

metie,  JHeeount,  whfch  see. 

BE'BEa  An  instrument  Ifke  a  vlolfn. 
having  three  strings  tuned  In  flfths,  and 
played  with  a  bow.  It  was  introduced  by 
tbe  Moors  into  Spain. 

BEB'RL  {rOellie  •  LaL\  one  who  rerolta 
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from  the  Government  to  which  be  owes 
alleghmee,  either  by  openly  renouncing  Its 
antborlty.  or  by  taking  arms  and  openly 
opposing  It. 

RBBBI/LION  {nibeaio,  a  renewal  of  war 
by  a  conqnered  people :  Lot.),  an  open  and 
avowed  renunciation  of  the  authority  of 
the  government  to  which  allegiance  is  due. 
It  differs  from  /n«urr«iM(m,  which  mayi)e 
a  rising  In  opposltlmi  to  a  particular  act  or 
law,  without  a  design  to  renounee  wholly 
all  subjection  to  the  government,  and 
which  may  lead  to,  but  is  not  necessarily 
tn  the  first  Instance  rebellion.  Rebellion 
differs  also  from  Jftttiny,  which  Is  an  In- 
surrection of  soldiers  or  sailors  against  the 
authority  of  their  officers. 

RB'BUB,  an  enigmatical  representation 
of  some  name,  &c.,  by  using  figures  or  pic- 
tures Instead  of  words.  CaQiden  tells  us 
the  rebus  was  in  great  esteem  among  our 

forefathers. In  Heraldry,  a  coat  of  arms 

which  bears  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  a 
person. 

RBBtTTl'ER  (fiefruter,  to  repnlre:  Fr.\  In 
Law.the  defendant's  answer  to  the  plalntilTs 
8ur-reJoinder.  The  fifth  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  an  antlon  If  an  issue  has  not 
been  previously  come  to. 

RBC6IPT'  (reeeptfia,  received:  Lat),  fn 
Commerce,  an  acquittance  or  discharge  in 
writing  for  money  received,  or  other  valu- 
able consideration. 

RECR'IVBR  Ireeevoir,  to  receive :  Fr.),  In 
Law,  one  who  takes  stolen  goods  from  a 
thief,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  and 
Incurs  the  guilt  of  partaking  tn  the  crime. 
Also,  one  appointed  to  receive  the  rents, 
&c.,  accruing  from  the  estate  of  an  em- 
barrassed person,  for  the  benefit  of  his 

creditors. In  Pneumatics,  a  glass  vessel 

for  containing  that  on  which  an  experiment 
Is  to  be  made  with  the  air-pump. 

RB'OBNT  (reema,  lately :  Dat)t  a  Geolo- 
gical term  applied  to  whatever  Is  of  a  date 
posterior  to  the  Introduction  of  man ;  all 
formations  since  that  period  being  so 
termed.  The  word  is  also  used  In  Natural 
History,  in  oontradistinctton  to  exHnet. 

RBCBPTAGLB  (r«ee|rt<i0tt{iim,a  place  Into 
which  anything  is  received :  Lai),  in  Bo- 
tany, the  expanded  summit  of  the  flower 
stalk  upon  which  numerous  lorets  are 
seated.  In  the  order  of  Oompoaita  the  re- 
ceptacle is  flat,  convex,  or  conical ;  In  the 
Fig  order  the  receptacle  is  flushy  and 
hollow ;  it  Is  the  part  we  eat,  and  eont»ins 
the  seeds  within,  where  the  small  flowers 
originally  were. 

RB'OIPB  (take :  Lat),  a  Medical  prescrip- 
tion ;  or  directions  for  preparing  any  mix- 
ture or  compound.  22,  at  the  head  of  a 
medical  prescription,  signifies  reeipe. 

RBOIP'ROOAL  (Twrfprootur.  alteniating : 
Lot.),  In  general,  soroetlilng  that  Is  mutual, 
or  which  Is  returned  equally  on  both  sides, 

or  that  affects  both  parties  alike. B6- 

eiproeal  figurta.  In  Geometry,  are  those 
which  are  of  the  same  kind— triangles,  for 
example,  prisms,  ftc. ;  and  so  related  that 
two  aides  of  one  form  the  exbremta  of  a 
proportion,  of  which  two  corresponding 

sides  of  the  other  form   the  mean*. 

Beeiproeal  proporOona,  is  when   of    four 


terms,  taken  In  order,  the  first  is  to  the 
second,  as  the  fourth  Is  to  the  third :  or 
when  the  first  is  tn  the  second,  as  the  reci- 
procal of  the  third  is  to  the  reciprocal  of 
the  fourth.     It  Is  often  termed  Invent 

pTvportUm, Beeiproeal  qwxniiiiu,  or  re> 

eiprocala,  are  the  terms  of  the  fractions 
representing  the  quantities  Inverted :  thus 
the  reciprocal  of  }  is  f ;  tho  reciprocal  of  6, 
or  f,  is  |.  A  qmintity  multiplied  by  Its  re- 
ciprocal gives  unity  ;  thus  |  multiplied  by 
|,  is  equal  ^  or  1 :  and  |  multiplied  by  \,  is 

equal  to  |  or  1. Redjiroeal  term*.  In  Logic, 

are  those  ^rtiioh  have  the  same  significar 
tion ;  and  consequently  are  convertible  and 
may  be  used  for  each  other. 

RBOITATinrB  (reeilto,  I  recito:  LaiL\  a 
kind  of  musical  pronunciation.  In  which 
the  composer  and  the  performer  endeavour 
to  imkate  the  inflections,  accent,  and  em- 
phasis of  speech  ;  such  as  that  in  which  the 
several  parts  of  the  liturgy  are  rehearsed 
In  cathedral  churches,  or  that  of  actors  on 
an  operatic  stage  when  they  relate  some 
event  or  reveal  some  design. 

RBOK'ONING  {reean,  to  reckon :  fiaar.). 
In  Navigation,  an  account  of  the  ship's 
oourse  and  distance :   the  course   being* 
determined  by  the  compass,  and  the  dis- 
tance by  the  log  books,  and  no  aid  1>elng 

had  from  observation. Dead  reckoning, 

is  the  reckoning,  allowance  being  made  for 
drift,  lee-way,  currents,  Ac. 

RE(y  LIN  ATB(fwe{tn{«,  leaning  back :  Lot), 
in  Botany,  bent  downwards,  so  that  the 
point  of  the  leaf  is  lower  than  the  base. 

RBOLINATION  (reeUno,  I  lean  back: 
Lot.),  in  Dialling,  the  number  of  degrees 
whidi  a  dial-plane  leans  backwards  from  an 
exactly  upright  or  vertical  plane;  that  is, 
from  the  zenith. 

RSOOGN'IZANOB(r0eo(mo«co,I  recognize : 
LaL),  In  Law,  a  bond  or  obligation  acknow- 
ledged In  some  court,  or  before  some  judge, 
with  condition  to  do  some  particular  act, 
as  to  appear  at  the  assizes,  to  keep  the 
peace,  so.  The  person  who  enters  Into 
such  bond  Is  called  the  reeognixor ;  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  is  bound  is  the  rtcognizoe. 

RECOIL'  {reeulor,  to  go  back:  Fr.),  in 
Gunnery,  the  retrograde  motion  made  by 
any  pteoe  on  being  discharged.  This  term 
is  particularly  applicable  to  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, which  are  always  subject  to  a  recoil, 
according  to  the  sizes  and  the  charges  which 
they  contain.  To  lessen  the  recoil  of  a  gun, 
the  platforms  are  generally  made  sloping 
towards  the  embrasures. 

RECONNOITRB  (to  discover:  Fr.),  In 
Military  language,  to  learn  by  ocular  in- 
spection of  the  situation  of  an  enemy,  or 
the  nature  of  a  piece  of  ground.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  duties  of  a  general, 
and  must  precede  every  considerable  move- 
ment. Reconnoltering  not  unfrequently 
brings  on  engagements :  for  large  bodies 
of  troops  march  out  to  cover  the  recofr 
noltering  party,  and  to  make  prisoners  if 
possible,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
from  them. 

RECORD  (roeordor,  I  call  to  mind :  Lot.). 
in  Law,  the  authentic  written  testimony  of 
the  judgment  of  a  superior  oonrt,  eonuinod 
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1b  roUa  of  parchment  and  preserved 
eourt  of  record. 

BBOORI/BB  raame  derio.),  the  chief  jn- 
dleial  officer  of  a  traiongh  or  city,  exereis- 
ms  within  It,  in  criminal  matters,  the 
jurisdictions  of  a  court  of  record— whence 
his  title.  Recorders  are  now  selected  by 
the  Grown,  and  must  be  barristers  of  at 
lesRt  Ive  years'  standing. 

REOOVBBT.  or  COMMON  REOOVERT 
(reeouvreft  to  reeorer :  JV.),  in  Law,  a  mode 
of  conreyanoe,  by  means  of  a  flctitions 
action  [see  Fixsl  which  gave  the  recorerer 
a  fee  simple  absolute.  Common  reooreries 
are  now  abolished,  and  a  new  mode  of 
conreyanoe  for  the  use  of  the  tenant  in 
tail  snbstltnted.   [See  Bstatb  TaUi.3 

REOTAKOLB  (reebu  amffultu,  a  right 
sagle ;  LaL),  a  Hgnre  whose  sides  are  per- 
pendicalar  to  each  other.  The  term  is  also 
sometimes  used,  but  Ineorreetly,  for  the 
product  of  two  quantities. 

RBCTIFIOATIOH  (rwtes,  right;  and 
faeiOt  I  make ;  Lot),  In  Chemistry,  the  pro- 
cess of  reflning  by  repeated  distillation  or 
sublimation.  In  order  to  render  the  sub- 
stance purer. 

RBOTOR  (a  director :  Lat\  a  terra  ap- 
plied to  the  possessors  of  several  official 
situations;  as,  1.  A  clergyman  who  has  the 
charge  and  cure  of  a  parish,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tithes,  Ac;  S.  The  chief  elec- 
tive officer  In  several  universities ;  a.  The 
head  master  of  Urge  public  schools  in  Soot- 
Isnd ;  4.  The  governor  In  sererat  convents ; 
6.  The  superior  of  a  seminary  or  college  of 
the  Jesuits,  Ac. 

RBCTUM  (rtchu.  Straight :  £at.),in  Ana- 
tomy, the  third  and  last  of  the  large  Intes- 
tines: so  called  by  the  older  anatomists, 
from  an  erroneous  idea  that  It  was  straight. 

RECTUS  (straight :  Lot.),  in  Anatomy,  a 
nsme  common  to  seTersI  pairs  of  muscles, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  stralghtness  of 
tlieir  fibres. 

RECTUS  IN  CUOIIA  (right.  In  the  eye 
of  the  court ;  Tjat.\  in  Law,  one  who  stands 
at  the  bar,  no  person  objecting  anything 
against  him.  Also,  one  who  has  reyersed 
an  outlawry,  and  csn  therefore  partake  of 
the  benefit  of  the  law. 

RECUR'RBNT  VBR8B8(in0etcrro,  T  return: 
Lot.),  in  Poetry,  verses  that  read  the  same 
backwards  as  they  do  forwards. 

RECUR'RING  (same  derfv.),  or  OIROU- 
LATINO  DECIMALS,  those  decimals  which 
arise  from  the  divisions  of  the  numerator 
of  a  fraction  by  its  denominator ;  when  the 
denominator  includes,  sa  factors,  one  or 
more  prime  numtjers,  different  from  3  or  5, 
sud  not  included  in  the  numerator,  the 
digits  in  such  a  rase  are  repeal ed.od  infltU- 
turn.  If  only  a  single  digit  is  repeated,  it 
Is  R  repetmd  ;  if  two  or  more  digits,  k  jwri- 
odiecUf  If  there  is  also  a  finite  part,  that  is 
one  or  more  digits  before  the  repeated  part, 
It  is  a  mixedt  otherwise  it  Is  a  pureetreulate. 

RBCUR'V'ATB(r0eurvo.I  bend  backwards: 
LaL),  in  Botany,  bowed  or  curved  down- 
wanla 

RECU'SANT  ireeiuot  I  refuse :  LeUX  in 
Rnglish  History,  one  who  refases  to  ac- 
knowledge the  kingly  supremacy  iu  mat- 
ters of  religion. 


RBD,  in  Physics,  one  of  the  almirfe  or 
primary  colours  of  natural  bod  lea,  or  rather 
of  the  rays  of  light.  It  has  dlflte«nt  shades 
or  hues,  as  scariet,  crimson,  TermiUion, 
orange-red.  kc — The  Greeka  called  the 
Arabian  gulf  the  JSrptknan  or  Bed  sea, 
probably  from  Bdom  or  Idnmea;  impro- 
perly applying  the  meaning  of  Bdom  (red) 
to  the  sea,  which  improper  application  has 
been  cfmtinued  to  the  present  time.  It  is, 
however,  cmijectured  by  some  that  the 
name  was  given  on  account  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  red  animalcules  which  the  sea 
contains. 

RED  BOOK,  a  book  containing  the  names 

of  all  persons  In  the  service  of  the  9tme. 

RSD  Book  or  thb  Bzohbqubr,  an  ancient 
record,  in  which  are  set  down  the  names  of 
all  who  held  lands  jmt  banmiamf  in  the  time 
of  Henry  IL 

REIVBRBAST,  the  Srytkaea  (or  Sylvia) 
rubeeula  of  ornithologists,  a  well-known 
bird.  Its  fame  has  arisen  from  its  habit  of 
seeking  the  aid  of  man,  and  fearlessly 
visiting  his  dwelling,  during  the  winter 
season. 

REDEMPTION  (ndemptio;  tnmredimo, 
I  buy  back :  Lti.),  In  Law,  the  liberation  of 

an  estate  from  a  mortgage. In  War  and 

In  Commerce,  the  act  of  procuring  the  de- 
liverance of  persons  or  things  from  the 
possession  and  power  of  captors  by  the 
payment  of  an  equivalent ;  as,  the  tedsmp- 

HoH  of  a  ship  and  carga In  Theology, 

the  ransom  or  deliverance  of  sinners  from 
the  bondage  of  sin,  and  the  penalties  of 
God's  violated  law,  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ. 

RBD  LEAD,  If iniitni ;  an  oxide  of  lead. 
Intermediate  between  the  protoxide  and 
peroxide. 

REDOUBT'  (radmiUt  from  rsdottter,  to 
fear :  Fr.\  in  Fortification,  almost  any  kind 
of  work,  used  to  fortify  a  military  position, 
as  those  constructed  within  others,  to  pro- 
long a  defence ;  or  detached  works,  to 
secure  a  piece  of  ground,  useful  to  the 
besiegers. 

RBDPOLB,  a  name  given  to  two  species 
of  the  genus  Lfneta,  or  linnet ;  namely,  the 
mealy  redpole  (L,  onismmm),  and  the  leaser 
or  common  redpole  ^L,  Unaria),  both  of 
which  are  winter  visitors  to  our  islands. 
The  latter  is  easily  tamed,  and  its  lively 
habits  and  easy  confidence  render  it  a  far 
vourite. 

RED  SAN'DAL,  or  RED  BAN'DER&  The 
wood  of  leguminous  trees  growing  In  Cey- 
lon and  other  paru  of  India,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Ftsrocorpus.  It  Is  of  a  gamet- 
red  colour,  and  extremely  hard.  The  old 
wood  only  is  employed  as  a  dye  stuff,  and 
the  colouring  matter  which  It  yields  is  by 
chemists  known  as  aantaliM. 

REiySTART,  the  Phisnictira  rutaeilla,  a 
beautiful  bird,  about  five  inches  In  length, 
which  comes  to  this  country  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  leaves  it  In  the  begin- 
ning of  October.  The  tail  Is  of  a  reddish 
hue,  whence  the  name,  stsrt  being  an  old 
English  word  for  tail. 

REDUCTIO  AD  ABSURDUM  (a  reducing 
to  an  absurdity :  LaL\  In  Logic,  a  mode  of 
argument  by  which  the  truth  of  a  propoal 
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tion  is  prored  by  sbowing  the  absurdity  of 
tbe  eontnrj. 

REDUCTION  (rednetfo,  a  restoring: 
Lat.)t  In  Arithmetic,  the  change  of  a  qnan- 

rity  from  one  denomination  to  another. 

Rrddotiov.  the  conversion  of  a  metallic 
compound  Into  a  raetaL  It  Is  sometimes  ef- 
fected br  heat  alone,  oxygen  being  driven 
off ;  bat  It  generally  reqnlres  along  with 
heat,  some  deoxidising  agent,  charcoal  be- 
ing most  commonly  used  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  large  scale. 

BEDUCnON  OV  EqUATlOSa  iredtuHo, 
a  bringing  back :  Xot).  In  Algebra,  redne- 
ing  them  to  the  simplest  state,  or  clearing 
them  of  ail  sapcrflanus  quantities,  b>  ««pa- 
rating  the  known  from  the  unknown,  till 
tbe  unknown  quantity  is  found  on  one  side, 
and  the  known  ones  on  ttaeotbe^. 

RBDUPLICATIOir  (re,  again;  and  4ur 

ElieaUo,  a  doubling:  Lat.)t  in  Logic,  a 
ind  of  condition  expressed  In  a  proposi- 
tion ;  indicating  or  assigning  the  manner 
In  which  the  predicate  is  attributed  to  the 
subject. 

REED  (read:  Aic),  the  common nnme  of 
many  aquatic  plants.  In  general,  it  denotes 
a  kind  of  long,  hollow,  knotted  grass  thnt 

grows  iu  fens  and  watery  places. Rud, 

in  Music,  the  small  elastic  ptate  whldi,  hy 
Its  ribratlon,  produces  tbe  sound  of  certain 
Instruments. 

REBF,  amongst  Australian  gold-miners, 
a  vein  of  quartz,  penetrating  rocks  of  sllu- 
vian  age,  and  varying  In  thicknesa  from  a 
few  inches  to  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  con- 
siderable extent  as  to  length  and  depth. 
Gold  Is  frequently  found  disseminated  In 
such  reefs,  and  Is  extracted  by  crushing 
the  quarts  to  powder  and  treating  It  with 
mercury. 

REB'FIKO  (THf,  a  part  of  a  sail  taken  In : 
Dut),  a  nautical  term  for  the  taking  up  a 
sail  in  a  great  galeof  wind,  so  as  to  diminish 

its  surface: Rnw-TAOKiM^A  t^kle  upon 

deck,  oommnnf  eating  with  Itspendant,|ia8s- 
ing  through  a  block  at  the  top-mast  head, 
and  through  a  hole  in  the  top-sail  yard- 
arm,  and  attached  to  a  cringle  below  the 
lowest  reef.  It  is  used  to  pull  the  skirto 
of  the  top-sails  close  to  the  extremities  of 
the  yards,  to  lighten  the  Ubour  of  reefing. 

REENTBRIMa  ANGLE,  in  Fortification, 
tbe  angle  of  a  work  which  points  inwards, 
towards  the  place  to  be  defended. 

REPBCrriON  (r^eetiot  a  refreshment; 
£a(.),  among  certain  Bccleslastics,  a  spare 
meal  or  repast  just  snfflcing  for  the  support 
of  life ;  hence  the  hall  in  convents,  and 
other  communities,  where  tbe  monks,nuns, 
Ac.  take  their  refections  or  meals  in  com- 
ninn.  Is  called  the  rtfeetory. 

REFBBBB'  (rtfero,  1  consult ;  Lat.\  one 
to  whose  decision  a  thing  is  referred ;  par- 
ticularly, a  person  appointed  by  a  C4>urt  to 
hear,  examine,  and  decide  a  cause  between 
parties,  pending  before  the  coart. 

RBF'BRBNCB  (same  derivX  In  Law,  the 
act  of  referring  a  matter  In  dispute  to  tbe 
decision  of  an  arbitrator.  Also,  In  the 
court  of  chancery,  tbe  referring  a  matter 
to  a  chief  clerk,  taxing  master,  &r.,  to  exa- 
mine and  certify  the  result. Rkfkrbnor, 

In  Prijitioi|,a  mmk  In  the  text  of  a  work 


referring  to  a  similar  one  In  the  side  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

RBFIITINO  (rajflner,  to  purify  :  Fr.),  in 
general,  is  the  art  or  practice  of  purifying  a 
thing  ;  including  not  only  the  assaying  or 
refining  of  metals,  but  likewise  the  clarifi- 
cation of  liquors. 

REFLBCnriON,  or  REFLEXION  (re- 
A«cto,  I  bend  bark :  Xot),  In  Mechanics,  the 
rebound  of  one  body  from  the  surface  of 
another. — Rkvxbotiov  ov  lioht,  the 
turning  of  a  ray  from  a  body  against  which 
It  has  Impinged ;  a  refiecting  is  necessarily 
a  polished  surface.  Light  and  heat,  in  re- 
flections, follow  the  law  of  perfectly  elas- 
tic bodies;  that  is, 'the angle  of  Incidence 
Is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.'  This 
enables  us  to  ascertain  with  ease  the  path 
of  a  reflected  ray ;  and  to  explain  how  it  is 
that:  1. Plane  mirrors  alter  the  vpe^^nt 
l>oBltlon  but  not  the  size  of  an  object; 
3.  Concave  mirrors  bring  rays  to  a  focus, 
and  either  increase  or  diminish  the  appa- 
rent size  of  an  object,  according  as  It  is  in 
one  or  other  of  the  conjugate  foci ;  and  S. 
convex  mirrors  disperse  rays,  and  diminish 
the  apparent  size  of  an  object. 

RE'FLEX  (r^lexug,  bent  back ;  Lot),  In 
rainting,  a  term  used  to  denote  those  places 
in  a  picture  which  are  supposed  to  be  illn- 
ntlnated  by  a  light  reflected  from  some 
other  body,  represented  in  the  same  piece. 

Rbtlxz   Tisiov,   that  performed   by 

means  of  reflected  rays,  as  from  mirrors. 

REFORMATION  (r^ormaUo ;  from  re- 
formo,  I  amend  :  Lot),  the  term  applied  by 
Protestants  universally,  to  denote  the 
change  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  was  first  begun 
effectually  in  Germany,  by  Luther,  a.d.  1517, 
but  had  commenced  in  England  one  hun- 
dred years  earlier  by  Wlckliffe.  No  one 
anticipated  the  quarter  whence  the  first 
blow  would  be  struck.  Leo  X  was  created 
pope  In  1618;  and,  little  affected  by  the 
universal  desire  for  reformation  in  tbe 
church— a  desire  expressed  In  the  strongest 
terms  by  the  most  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
writers  of  the  time,  who  in  unmeasured 
terms  Inveigh  against  tbe  universal  cor- 
ruption of  morals  from  the  very  head 
of  tbe  church  down  to  its  most  humble 
members,  he  seemed  placed  at  its  head 
merely  to  employ  Its  revenues  In  tbe  gra* 
tiflcation  of  his  princely  tastes.  Albert, 
elector  of  Ments  and  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, a  prince  of  a  similar  character,  re- 
ceived from  Leo,  In  isio,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  raising  money  for  the  erection  of 
St.  Petei'e  at  Rome,  permission  to  sell  in- 
dulgenea  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  on 
condition  of  sharing  tbe  profits  w^h  the 
pope.  In  this  traffic,  Albert*  employed, 
among  others,  John  Tetzel,  a  1>ominicaa 
monk  of  Leipeie,  who  went  about  from 
place  to  phice,  carrying  on  his  trade  witb 
tlie  most  unblushing  assurance.  Luther, 
an  Augustine  monk  of  Brftart,— a  man  of 
powerful  mind, and  distinguished  more  for 
his  arden*  piety  and  strong  love  of  truti) 
than  for  deep  erudition,— set  his  face 
against  this  abuse,  first  in  his  sermons.and 
afterwards  in  ninety-five  theses,  or  qnes* 
tious,  which  he  afllxed  to  the  door  of  the 
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eboreh.  Ort.  81.  isir.  This  led  to  se\'enl 
publio  diBputations,  m  which  he  hud  such  a 
decided  advantage  over  bit  antagonists, 
that  he,  who  was  bardljr  known  before, 
became  the  public  champion  of  all  who 
lamented  the  degeneracy  of  the  church. 
The  FrsDclscans  were  Intrusted  with  the 
sale  of  indulgences  la  Switzerland;  and 
executed  their  comtnisslon  with  equal  ceal 
and  Imprudence.  They  were  snccessfullj 
opposed  by  Zulngllns,  who  was  not  inferior 
to  Luther  himself  in  .courage  uid  determi- 
nation. The  disputes  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  reformed  churches  were  long 
a  source  of  many  calamities ;  arising  from 
the  attempts  to  arrest  the  progcoM  of 
reformation ;  until  they  were  terminated 
in  Oermany,  by  the  peace  of  Augsburg  In 
liSO.  In  this  country  the  Reformation 
triumphed  from  the  very  beginning,  with 
the  exception  of  the  interval  of  Mary's 
reign,  and^has  remained  permanent. 

REPRACrriON  (r^aetuM,  broken  :  Lat), 
in  Optics,  the  deviation  of  a  ray  of  light 
frtim  a  right  line  in  entering  a  medium  of 
different  density.  The  great  law  of  refrac- 
tion, which  holds  with  regard  to  all  bodies 
and  all  mediums,  is,  that  a  body  passing  ob- 
liquely out  of  one  medium  into  another 
in  which  it  meets  with  less  resistance,  is 
refracted  or  turned  towards  the  perpendi- 
cular ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  passing  out 
of  one  medium  into  another  In  which  the 
resistance  is  greater.lt  is  refracted  or  turned 

from  the  perpendicular. The  ratio  of  the 

lines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refrac- 
tion Is  called  the  index  of  refraction  ;  it  Is 
different  in  different  media,  and  is  ob- 
tained, for  each,  by  experiment— being 
that  which  is  obtained  when  light  passes 
trttia  a  vacuum  into  the  medium.  It  en- 
ables us  to  ascertain  Uie  path  of  a  ray, 
passing  through  any  medium,  or  any 
number  of  media ;  to  ascertain  the  foci  of 
convex  media,  and  the  amount  of  diver- 
gences produced  by  those  which  are  con- 
cave. Whatever  the  number  or  kind  of 
media  through  which  a  my  of  light  may 
pass,  its  path  is  the  same,  from  which- 
ever of  its  extremities  It  begins  Its  mo- 
tions.  Aitronemieal  r^meaortt  the  ap- 
parent angular  elev^lon  of  tlie  eelestlal 
bodies  above  the  true  pUces ;  caused  by 
the  passage  of  light  through  the  atpio- 
sphere  of  the  earth.  Since  the  refractive 
power  of  an  s»riform  fluid  Is  found  to  be 
proportional  to  Its  density,  and  the  density 
of  the  air  continually  diminishes,  ss  its 
distance  from  the  earth  increases,  the  parh 
of  a  ray  which  traverses  the  atmosphere 
obliquely  must  be  a  curve.  The  existence 
of  atmospheric  refraction  was  known  at  a 
very  early  period.  It  is  clear  that  the  place 
of  distant  or  elevated  tercestrlal  ot^ects 
must  be  aflected  by  refraction  due  to  the 
atmosphere ;  this  effect  is  called  UrreetritU 

refraction. Double    refraction.      Oertain 

substances  have  the  power  of  decompos- 
ing a  ray  of  white  light  into  two  others, 
which  are  refracted  at  different  angles,  and 
are  found  to  possess  very  different  proper- 
ties.   [See  DouBLB  asFRAcrrioy  and  Po- 

LABIZATIOV.] 

RbFDOBB'  (r^ugio,  I  take  refuge  with : 


Lot),  in  Political  History,  a  term  applied  to 
the  French  Protestants,  who,  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  fled  from  the 
persecution  of  France.  The  same  term  was 
also  applied  to  the  French  priests  and  other 
royalists  who  sought  an  asylum  in  this 
country  at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution, towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
They  were  also  styled  tmiffrie. 

IIBOA'LTA  (things   pertaining   to   the 
king :  Lot),  in  Law,  the  rights  and  prero- 
gatives of  the  sovereign  power ;  also  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  the  crown,  sceptre,  kc. 
worn  by  our  kings  and  queens  at  their  cc- 
ronaitlon.   They  consist  of  the  Crown  used 
at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  fsee 
Obowh].  St.  RdwardeOrownt  of  gold  embel- 
lisbed  with  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  made  for  the  coronation  of  diaries 
11^  and  used  at  all  subsequent  coromUlons 
except  the  last.    It  was  stolen  by  Blood 
from  the  Tower  in  May,  1701.  The  Prince  of 
WaUif  Cfroum,  of  pure  gold  without  jewels,  i 
The  Queen  OoMorfe  Grown,  of  gold  set  with  ' 
diamonds,  and  other  stones.    The  Queen'e  I 
Diadem,  made  for  the  queen  of  James  II. ;  , 
itis  adorned  with  dbimonds  and  pearls.  SL 
Bdward^efUaff,  of  beaten  gold  fourfeet  seven 
inches  long,  surmounted  by  an  orb,  cnn- 
taining,according  to  tradition, a  part  of  the  , 
true  cross.   This  is  carried  before  the  aove- 1 
reign  at  a  coronation.   The  Boj/al  Sceptre,  ' 
or  sceptre  with  the  cross,  S  feet  9  Inches 
long,  made  of  gold,  the  pommel  emb^  • 
lished  with  rubles,  emeralds,  and  diamonds :  • 
the  cross  with  various  jewels,  and  a  large 
table  diamond  in  the  centre.  This  Is  placed 
in  the  sovereign's  right  hand  at  the  coro-  < ' 
nation  by  the  offleiating  archbishop.     Tlie 
BodefEq*tilv, or  sceptre  with  the  dove,  made 
of  gold  enriched  with  diamonds.    This  is   ■ 
placed  la  the  sovereign's  left  hand  at  a  coro-  . ! 
nation.    The  Queen  ConeorCe  Sceptre,  of  gold 
adorned  with  pr(»cious  stones.    The  Jvory 
Sombre,  made  for  the  queen  of  Jamesif .  bear^ 
ingadoveof  whitfionyx.  A  Sceptre  thought 
to  have  been  made  for  Mary  queen  of  Wil- 
liam III.   The  Ourtana,  a  poiutless  aword 
of  mercy,  made  of  steel  adorned  with  gold. 
Two  Sworde  e/Jnetloe,  temporal  and  eccleai- 
astlcal,  which  are  carried  before  the  aove- 
relgn  at  a  coronation.  ArmtUm,  or  braoeleta ; 
Spure;  the.^mpfilto,oranointingTes8el,  and 
Spoom  for  receiving  the  sacred  oil  from  the 
ampulla ;— all  these  objects  being  used  at  a 
coronation.  The  Oolden  Salt  CeUar,  shaped' 
like  a  castle.  The  Ben>ti»fnal  Font  employed 
at  the  christening  of  the  royal  children,  and 
a  service  of  sacramental  plate.    All  these 
articles  are  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  lion- 
doa,  where  the  public  is  permitted  to  aee 
them.    Reffoliaoftjteehureh,  nn  the  rightm 
and  privileges  which  cathedrals,  Ac.  enjcij 
by  royal  grants.   This  term  is  particularly 
used  for  such  lands  and  beredttamenta  as 
have  been  given  by  different  soveretffns  to 
the  church. 

RBGAU'DANT  (IV.^.in  Heraldry,  looking 
behind ;  used  for  a  lion,  Ac.  with  the  face 
turned  towards  the  back  In  an  atticade  of 
vigilance. 

REGATTA,  a  name  given  to  yacht  and 
boat  races  on  different  parts  of  the  eeaat,  or 
on  large  rivers.   The  word  is  adopted  from 
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the  JUgatta  Ui  Venlee,  where  boate  eontaf  n* 
109  one  penon  onlf,  eontend  for  prizes  od 
the  cnnnln  that  intersect  that  cltjr, 

RI^GELATION  {treezlng  aflraln  :  £a/.),  a 
term  applied  to  a  prupertx  possessed  hy 
ice.  If  two  pieces  of  it  are  brouKht  into 
contact,  eren  In  hot  water,  they  will  be  fro- 
zen toflrether. 

RE'OBNT  (recfeit$t  goremllig:  Lot),  one 
who  governs  a  kingdom  during  ttie  minor- 
ity, absence,  or  ineapaelty  of  the  rightful 
monarch.— ^n  English  universities,  a  mas- 
ter of  arts  beerjnies  a  regeiUt  utter  a  short 
period,  and  therefore  a  memtier  of  the  go- 
verning body  of  the  university  ;  having  a 
vute  in  eonvoeation  sud  congregation,  at 
Oxford,  Mid  in  the  senate  at  Cambridge. 
,  — A  member  of  a  board  or  corporate  body 
:  In  the  state  of  Hew  Torit,  which  haa  power 
to  grant  acts  of  ineorpr)rBtion  for  colleges, 
snd  to  visit  and  inspect  ail  colleges,  acade- 
mies, and  schools  In  the  state. 
I  RESO'IMEff  (a  guiding :  Lot.),  the  regu- 
lation of  diet,  or  in  a  more  general  sense, 
of  all  the  non-naturals,  with  a  view  to  pre- 

:  serve  or  restore  health. In  Grammar, 

that  part  of  syntax,  or  constnietlon,  which 
'  regulates  the  dependency  of  words ;  and 
the  alterations  which  one  occasions  or  re- 
quires in  another  connected  with  it. 
I     REO'IMBNT  (Fr.,  from  re(fo,  I  govern : 
Lot.),  in  Military  aflaira,  a  body  of  troops, 
either  horse,  foot,  or  artillery  ;  the  Infsn- 
try  consisting  of  one  or  more  battalions, 
i  and  commanded  l>y  a  eolonelor  lieutenant- 
,  r/>lonel. — BegimmUU*,  the  uniform  cloth- 
ing of  this  army, 

RB'OION  ireifio't  from  regot  I  gorem: 
UU.).  in  Geography,  a  large  extent  of  land 
irihAbited  by  many  people  of  the  same  nation 
and  inclosed  within  certain  limits  or  bounds. 
RBG'IBTBR  ireffittre :  Fr.),  an  official  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  a  public  body. 
oralxMk  In  which  are  entered  and  recorded 
memoirs,  acta,  and  minutes,  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  them,  or  making  them  easi- 
ly aeceestble  for  reference. —  BegUter.  in 
printing,  sneh  an  aceurate  arrangement  of 
the  lines  and  pages,  that  those  printed  on 
one  Bide  of  the  eneet  shall  fall  exactly  on 
those  of  the  other, Among  letter-found- 
ers, the  Inner  part  of  the  mould  in  which 

the  printing  types  are  cast. lUgitter,  in 

chemistry  aad  the  arts,  an  aperture  with  a 
lid,  stopper,  or  sliding  plate,  in  a  furnace, 
strive  fte.,  for  reguUiting  the  admissioo  of 
air,  and  tbue  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
beat  of  the  flre.^— ParisA  Ueffi$ter,  a  book 
In  wbieh  are  recorded  the  baptisms  of  rhll- 
dren,  and  the  marriages  and  burials  in  a 
parish, JtegUter  »hipt  a  ship  which  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
or  the  Oonnell  of  the  Indies,  to  trade  to  the 
Span  lab  West  Indies  ;  and  was  registered 
before  sailing. 

ReoISTIlATIOBr  OP  DEEDS,  the  obliga- 
tion, by  law,  wbieh  exists  in  certain  phices, 
of  registering  certain  deeds.  Its  intention 
was  to  give  notice  to  purchasers  of  Incum- 
Y/raneea  existing  on  estates.  But  a  party 
actually  or  eonstruetiveiy  aware  of  Incum- 
iirancea  not  registered.  Is  bound  by  such 
Kuowiifdgei, 
U£'(aUM    DO'MCM  (a  royal  gift:  Lut), 


an  annual  grant  of  public  money  In  aid  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
in  Ireland,  It  was  first  given  by  Willhun 
III.  in  1090,  and  the  grant  was  remodelled 
in  1700. 

RE'GIUS  PBOFES'SOB  (a  royal  profes- 
sor: Lat.)t  In  Literature,  a  title  given  to 
five  readers  or  lecturers  in  the  university 
of  Oxford :  so  called  from  these  professor- 
ships having  been  founded  by  Henry  VIIL 
In  the  Scottish  universities  this  name  is 
given  to  professors  for  whom  a  chair  has 
l)«en  created  with  an  endowment  from  the 
crown, 

BEG'LBT.  or  BICLBT  (a  dim.  of  regU,  a 
rule:  Fr.),  In  Architecture,  a  flat  narrow 
moulding,  used  chiefly  in  panels  and  com- 
partments, to  separate  the  parts  or  members 
from  each  other,  and  to  form  knots,  frets, 

and  other  ornaments. In   Printing,   a 

ledge  or  thin  slip  of  wood  exactly  planed, 
used  to  separate  lines  and  make  the  work 
more  open. 

UEOUATEB  iregraUUr,  to  forestall :  Fr.\ 
one  who  buys  and  resells  in  the  same  fair 
or  market.  He  dllfers  from  u/orettalter,  who 
is  one  that  buys  on  the  road  to  the  market. 

REO'ULA  (a  rule ;  Lat.),  In  ArchsMlogy, 
the  book  of  rules,  Ac  of  a  monastery, 

REG'ULAB  BODIES,  In  Geometry,  those 
which  are  comprehended  by  like  eaual  and 
regular  plane  figures,  whose  solid  angles 
are  all  MuaL 

BEG'DLAB  FIGURES,  In  Geometry,  equi- 
lateral and  equUngular  polygons.  Circles 
can  be  deserlliod  within  and  about  such 
figures. 

REO'ULAIUI,  m  Military  affairs,  that 
part  of  the  army  which  is  entirely  at  the 

d  isposal  of  governihent, In  eccteshistleal 

history,  regulart  are  sueh  as  live  under 
soma  rule  of  obedience,  and  lead  a  monastic 
life.  In  this  sense  the  regular  differs  from 
the  $€etUa/r  elwgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Which  performs  parochial  duties, 
ss  a  matter  of  course. 

REGOTLATOR  {yegvlo,  I  direct :  Lai.),  In 
Machinery,  any  contrivance  which  prmluces 
a  uniform  movement;  thus,  a  Fly,  Fly-wheel, 

Governor,  kc. In  Horology,  an  apparatus 

attached  tothe  hair-spring  of  a  watch,which, 
by  praeUeaUy  lengthening  or  shortening 
the  spiral  spring  attached  to  the  balance, 
causes  the  watch  to  go  slower  or  faster ;  in 
modem  watches.  It  Is  generally  a  mere 
Index ;  In  those  of  older  date,  it  Is  a  pinion 
and  segment.  In  each  case,  one  end  of  the 
spring  passes  freely,  but.  In  contact, 
through  an  aperture  In  a  small  piece  which 
Is  movatfle  along  the  spring. 

UEG'ULUS  (a  little  king:  Lai.\  a  term 
formerly  employed  by  chemists,  to  denote 
metallic  matters  when  separated  from 
others  by  fuaion.  This  term  was  used,  be- 
cause the  alchemist  expected  to  find  gold, 
the  king  of  metals,  eoilected  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible.  Thus,  rtgtdut  of  antimonp, 
of  MMmuth,  ke, — Rkodlds,  or  the  Lion's 
Heart,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  In  the 
Lion ;  a  constetUtion  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere; it  Is  the  •  LeonU  of  astronomers. 

HeguluM,  In  Ornithology,  a  genus  of  birdu 
I  belongingtothe  family  of  A^lv(ada,of  which 
I  two  speciesare  found  In  this  country.    The 
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wren  is  mbout  tlie  sixe  of  the 
flomoMm  wren ;  the  bead,  neck,  and  back 
•re  of  a  mixed  green  and  gray  ooloar;  its 
breast  and  bellj  of  a  pale  gray,  and  its 
wings  rarlegated  with  black  and  yellow. 
Tbe  bead  of  the  male  is  ornamented  with 
an  orange-coloured  crest  or  crown ;  whence 
tbe  name  reffnhu. 

AEIir-DBER  (rmmtkier :  Oer.),  the  Tar- 
anduM  nmffifer  of  zoologists,  the  caribou 
of  the  Ounadlans,  is  a  eervlne  quadruped 
which  Inhabits  the  northern  regions  of 
Snrope,  Asia,  and  America.  It  varies  s 
good  deal  in  sice  and  colour,  bat  in  winter 
Its  coat  is  always  white.  It  carries  a  pair 
of  large  antlers,  which  are  shed  annually. 
In  America  this  animal  is  only  known  as  a 
besst  of  chase,  being  hunted  for  food  by 
tbelndians  and  Esquimaux ;  but  in  Lapland 
and  amongst  the  Icbukcbes,  a  people  dwel- 
ling in  tbe  comer  of  Asia  abutting  on  Bell- 
ring's  Straits,  tbe  rein-deer  has  been  domes- 
ticated. It  senres  the  Laplanders  In  place 
of  horse,  ox,  and  sheep,  proridlng  them 
with  milk,  cheese,  Hesh  mesX,  and  clothing ; 
whilst  yoked  to  a  sledge  it  draws  its  master 
over  snow  many  miles  in  a  day.  Its  chief 
food  in  the  wild  state  Is  the  lichen,  called 
rdndeer  moss,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in 
cold  regions. 

BEIKF(KRCB  (renforeer,  to  strengthen  : 
Fr.\  in  Artillery,  the  part  of  the  gun  which 
is  nearest  the  breech ;  it  Is  made  stronger. 
lo  resist  the  explosive  force  of  tbe  powder. 
B«itt/oree  ring$.  Hat  hoop>like  mould- 
ings, on  the  reinforce,  next  the  breech. 
There  are  generally  two,  the  first  of  which 
Is  the  larger. 

REITBRS  (retten,  riders:  <7cr.),  Ger- 
man cavalry  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries ; 
they  served  on  the  Protestant  side  in  the 
religions  wars  in  Prsnoe. 

BBJOINa>EB  (r^aindnt  to  Join :  Fr.\  in 
Law,  the  defendant's  answer  to  the  plain- 
tilTs  replication ;  it  Is  the  fourth  stage  ia 
the  pleadings  in  an  action. 

BELATION  (nlatio :  LaL),  in  Logic,  one 
of  the  ten  predicaments  or  accidents  belong- 
ing to  substance. Relation,  inharmonical, 

in  Music,  a  term  to  express  that  some  harsh 
and  displeasing  discord  is  produced  In 
comparing  the  present  note  with  the  pre- 
aedlng  chord. 

REL'ATITE  (relatfvtcs :  Lai.\  III  general, 
•  term  signifying  not  al»solute,  but  con- 
sidered   as    belonging  to  or   respecting 

something  else. BeUMve^  in  Grammar,  a 

word  which  relates  to  or  represents  another 
word,  called  its  antecedent,  or  to  a  sentence 
or  member  of  a  sentence^  or  to  a  series  of 
•entenees,  which  constitutes  its  antecedent. 
—BOaHve  terms,  in  Logic,  terms  which 
Impljr  reUtion,  as  guardian  and  ward ;  hns- 
baiid  and  wife ;  master  and  servant. 

RELAT'  (relois :  J'V.),  a  supply  of  horses 
ready  on  the  road  to  relieve  others,  in  order 
that  a  traveller  may  proceed  without  delay. 
In  hunting,  a  relay  signifles  a  fresh  set  of 
dogs,  or  horses,  or  both,  placed  in  readiness. 
In  ease  the  game  comes  that  wi|y. 

RELE'ASE,  in  Law,  is  a  discharge  or 

I  conveyance  of  a  person's  right  in  hmds 

or  tenements,  to  another  who  has  some 

•»»nnor    state    In   pospcsiilnn.    The  words 


generally  used  In  it  sre,  *  remised,  released, 

and  for  ever  qui  t-clairaed.* ^AIso,  a  release 

of  a  right  of  action  which  may  be  pleaded 
In  bar.  A  release  *of  all  demands'  dis- 
charges  of  all  sorts  of  actions,  rights,  &c. 

REL'ICS  inltquim:  Zot),  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  the  remains  or  supposed 
remains  of  saints,  martyrs,  or  other  holy 
persons,  or  something  app^taining  or  be- 
longing to  them,  devoutly  preserved  in 
honour  of  their  memory.  At  first  these 
objects  were  only  held  in  high  esteem  ;  but 
on  the  return  of  the  crusaders  from  the 
East,  relics  grmtly  multiplied,  and  even- 
tually superstiLion  ascribed  to  theui  miracu- 
lous powers. 

RELIE'F,  In  Feudal  Law,  a  2Ine  formerly 
paid  to  the  king  by  every  one  who  came  to 
an  inheritance  of  land  held  in  ee^Ue,  or 

military  service. To  reKsse    guard,   io 

military  tactics,  to  bring  fresh  men  for  tbe 
relief  of  those  that  were  on  guard  before. 

RELIETO,  or  RELIEF  {rilievo  :  /teZ.).  in 
Sculpture,  the  prominence  of  a  figure  that 
rises  from  the  ground  or  plane  on  which  it 
Is  formed.  There  are  three  degrees  of  re- 
lievo :  alto,  basso,  and  mezio.  The  tUto 
relievo,  called  also  htnO^relie/,  or  high-rellef , 
is  that  lo  which  tbe  figure  projecta  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  proportions.  Basso-feKero, 
boM  rOUf,  or  low-relief,  is  that  usual  on 
medals;  and  vteao  relievo,  demt-reH^,  or 
balf-rellef,  is  where  one  half  of  the  figure 
rises  from  the  plane. 

RELI'GION  (religto,  a  system  of  divine 
worehip:  LaL),  any  system  of  worship 
of  a  Being  superior  to  man.  Religion  is 
dUTerent  from  tkeology,  inasmnch  aa  tbe 
latter  is  speculative  and  the  former  prao- 
tlcaL  Religion  is  a  system  <rf  duties; 
theology  a  system  of  opinions.  Theology 
Inquires  into  the  nature  of  the  power  or 
powers  to  whom  all  visible  things  are  In 
subjection;  religion  Is  the  sentiment  which 
springs  from  that  inquiry.  History  informs 
us  that  religion  has  ever  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  moulding  the  sentiments  and 
manners  of  men.  In  one  region  or  uge  it 
has  been  favourable  to  civilisation  and  re- 
finement ;  in  another  It  has  been  so  directed 
as  to  fetter  genius  or  warp  the  human 
mind.  That,  however,  dependa  on  the 
purity  of  the  doctrine,  and  tha  Uberallty  of 
its  teacbers. 

RELIGIOUS  HOUSES,  dliferent  e»- 
tablishments  or  habitations  for  priests, 
still  existing  in  Roman  Oathcrfie  countries, 
and  before  the  Reformation  abounding  In 
England.  They  consisted  of  abbeys,  mo> 
nastaries,  priories,  hospitals,  friaries,  and 
nunneries,  supported  by  a  vast  amount  of 
land  and  enormous  bequests  loft  them  by 
sealoos  and  wealthy  Indtvlduala.  Hearly 
the  whole,  more  than  aooo  In  number,  were 
dissolved,  and  their  wealth  seised,  by 
Henry  VIIL;  the  monks,  nnttB,aMdofncera 
being  allowed  pensions. 

RRLKyjJlM  (Lot,),  in  Roman  Antiquity, 
the  ashes  and  bones  of  the  dead,  remaining 
after  their  bodies  were  burned,  and  g»< 
thered  up  for  tbe  purpose  of  \ie\ng  pat  Into 
urns,  which  were  deposited  in  tomba. 

REM  A  IN'DBR  (rememeo,  I  remain :  Lot), 
hi  AHrbiiietic,  what  Is  left, when  one  Qiia»- 
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REPRIE'VB  (r0,  Rgain ;  and  privo,  I  re- 
lease :  LaU),  in  Law,  a  warrant  for  suspend- 
ing the  ezemtion  of  a  malefactor. 

RKPRODDCTION  (rei>rodmre,  to  repro- 
duce: Fr.),  In  Physiology,  the  prodnctlon, 
from  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  of  a  being  like 

Itsell Also,    and    more    properly,  the 

power  of  an  organised  being  to  form  anew 
parts  which  have  been  cut  ofC.  Some  an- 
nuals possess  this  faculty  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  thus,  the  Hydra  triridis,  or  fresh 
water  polype,  when  divided  into  many 
pieces,  reproduces  the  necessary  organs  In 
each  piece,  so  as  to  form  from  it  a  iwrfect 
hydra.  Snails  can  produce  new  horns,  r«nd 
even  a  part  of  their  heads;  IdHsters  and 
•piders  new  legs :  newts  and  lizards  new 
tail*. 

REPTILBS  (reptiUg,  creeping:  Lat.\  In 
Zoology,  a  clasfe  of  cold-blooded  vertebrate 
animals,  all  of  which  have  Iiings  and  a 
heart  composed  of  tutro  auricles  and  one 
ventricle.  Tliat  division  of  reptiles  which 
have  gills  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
their  lives  are  placed  by  some  naturallsU 
In  a  separate  class,  that  of  amphibia.  Rep- 
tiles in  a  zoological  scale  arc  ranked  be- 
tween birds  and  flshcs.  Their  bodies  are 
destitute  of  hair  and  feathers,  nor  do  they 
possess  teats.  Muscular  energy  is  less  than 
that  of  quadrupeds,  and  in  cold  or  temperate 
climates  most  of  them  pass  the  winter  in 
a  state  of  torpor.  The  smallness  of  their 
pulmonary  vessels  allows  the  aquatic 
species  to  suspend  respiration,  without 
arresting  the  course  of  the  blood,  and 
to  dive  with  more  facility,  and  remain 
under  water  longer  than  the  mammalia  or 
birds.  Reptiles  are  either  oviparous  orovo- 
vlparous ;  In  the  former  case  they  never 
batch  their  eggs.  They  may  be  divided 
into  scaly  reptiles  and  shielded  reptiles, 
the  formed  comprising  snakes  and  lizards, 
the  latter  tortoises,  crocodiles,  and  amphla- 
benlans.  In  former  geological  a^es  there 
lived  larger  reptiles  than  any  now  exist- 
ing. [See  TORTHTOSAI7RI78,  tOUAXO- 
DOV,  HBOALMAUBUS,  PrXBODAOrTLUS, 
&C.1 

REPUBT.IO  (ra>pvbiiea:  Lot.),  In  Poli- 
tics, a  state  in  which  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  the  people.  If 
it  is  an  arlaioeracy,  like  what  the  republic 
of  Venice  was,  the  authority  is  vested  in  a 
few  privileged  individuals;  it  n  democracy. 
It  is  vested  In  rulers  chosen  by  and  from 
the  whole  population,  or  in  representatives 
selected  by  it.  Sometimes,  as  In  Switzer- 
land, aristocracy  and  democracy  are  com- 
bined. In  modem  usage  it  differs  from  a 
state.  In  which  the  people  exercise  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  in  person ;  yet  the 
democracipg  of  Greece  are  often  called  re- 

publics. RepiMie  o/leUert,  the  collective 

body  of  learn iM  men. 

RBPULLULA'TION  {repulUdo,  I  sprout 
again :  Lett.),  in  Botany,  the  act  of  budding 
again. 

REPUL'STON  (repttWo;  ftrom  repello,  I 
dlrlve  back  :  LaU),  In  Physics,  that  property 
in  bodies  by  which  they  mutually  fly  from 
each  other.  On  account  of  repulsion, a  fine 
needle  will  lie  on  water  without  touching 
It ;  and  drops  of  water  will  roll  over  a  cab- 


bage leaf  without  leaving  the  least  traeebe> 
hind. 

REQFBSnrs,  OOTTST  ov,  in  Law,  an  an- 
cient Court  of  Equity  Inferior  to  Chancery, 
in  which  the  lord  privy  seal  was  chief 
judge.  Also  the  court  of  conscience  In 
London,  and  several  local  courts  through- 
out the  country.  Bnt  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  county  courts,  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  SOL,  has,  with  few 
exceptions,  abolished  all  such  coarta. 

RE'QUIEM,  in  Music,  a  prayer  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  begins  with  \ 
B0Qitiem   aUmam  dona  eU  Dvmine  (give 
them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord :  LaL)  ;  whence, 
*  to  sing  a  rtquiem,*  Is  to  sing  a  mass  for  , 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  deceased  peraous. 

RERE'DOS  (orrtjre,  behind;  doa,  the 
back :  #V.),  In  Architecture,  the  screen  or 
wall  behind  an  altar  In  a  church ;  also,  the 
iMck  of  a  fireplace. 

RE'SCRIPT  {rcaeriptuat  ^Tltten  In  reply: 
Lat,\  the  answer  of  an  emperor  when  cou- 
snlted  on  some  dlfflcult  question.  This  an- 
swer serves  as  a  decision  of  the  question, 
and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  an  edict  or  ' 

RES'CUE,  in  Law,  the  forcible  retaking 
of  a  lawful  distress  from  the  distrainor,  or 
from  the  custody  of  the  law ;  also,  th«  for- 
cible liberation  of  a  defendant  from  the 
custody  of  the  offlcer.  i 

RESBRVATIGN  (rtMTOO,  I  keep  back : 
Lot),  in  Law,  a  clause  or  part  of  an  Instru- 
ment by  which  something  is  reserved,  nm 

conceded  or  granted. MeaUil  reservofton, 

is   the  withholding    of    something     that 
affects  a   proposition  or   statement,   and  ' 
which  if  disclosed  would  materially  vary  ita 
import. 

IlESER'VE  (same  derivX  or  Corps  de  rv* 
serve,  in  Military  affairs,  the  third  or  last 
line  of  an  army  drawn  up  for  battle  :  so 
called  because  they  are  reserved  to  sustain 
the  rest,  as  occsslon  requires,  and  not  to 
engave  but  In  ease  of  ndoeaslty. 

RES'BRyOIR  (#V.;  from  same),  a  place 
where  water  la  collected  and  reserved,  in 
order  to  be  conveyed  to  distant  places 
through  pipes,  or  to  supply  afountain,  &c. 

RBS'IDENCB  (r8«fdeo,  I  reside :  Lat.^  <'f 
clergymen,  on  their  beneflcea  is  obligatory, 
except  in  certain  cases.  An  Incumbent  is 
considered  non-resident.  If  absent  for  oue 
or  more  periods,  exceeding  in  the  whole 
three  calendar  months,  in  each  year.  Li- 
cence for  nou-resldence  may  sometimes  be 
given  by  the  bishop ;  and  there  are  statu- 
tory exceptions.  In  fiivour  of  several  ofll- 
cers  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches, 
&c.  The  penalties  for  non-residence  are 
fixed  on  a  graduated  scale,  depend  lug  on 
the  value  of  the  benefice. 

RESlDENrriART  (same  deriv.),  a  canon 
or  other  ecclesiastlclnstalled  into  the  pri- 
vileges, ftc,  of  residence. 

RESID'DAL  FIGURE  {retidtaut,  that  re- 
mains over:  Lot.),  In  Geometry,  the  figure 
remnlning  after  subtracting  a  lesser  from  a 
greater. 

RESID'UAL  ROOT  (same  der£o.).  In  Alge- 
bra, a  root  composed  of  two  parts  or  mem- 
bers, connected  together  by  the  negative 
sign. 
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HKSIIKUARY  legatee'.  CSee  IlKSiDUB] 

REBI'DUE  (Fr.;  from  re«idimm,  w^at  is 
left  behind :  Lot.),  in  Law,  the  remainder 
of  a  testator's  estate,  after  the  payment  of 
debts  and  legacies.  If  this  residue  is  be- 
queathed to  any  one  be  is  the  rcsidnarj/ 
legatee.  A  lapsed  legacy,  that  is  one  be- 
queathed to  a  person  who  dies  before  the 
testators,  falls  into  the  residue. 

RESIL'IENOE  ireciUo,  I  leap  back:  Xat). 
the  property  or  act  of  leaping  or  springing 
back,  or  the  act  of  rebounding ;  as,  the  re- 
silience of  a  ball,  or  of  sound. 

RES'IK,  or  BOS'IN  (re«itta :  Lat.\  inflam- 
mable substances  exuding  from  trees:  as 
the  common  resin,  or  turpentine,  from 
Pines,  mastich  from  the  Pistacia;  sanda- 
rach  from  the  Thuya,  Ac  Pure  resins  are 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  are  generally  sepa- 
rable into  two  portions,  by  acting  on  them 
with  both  cold  and  hot  alcohol.  They  differ 
from  gume,  which  are  snluble  in  water,  and 
from  gum  retinSt  which  are  partially  solu* 
ble  in  water,  and  partially  in  alcohol. 
Almost  all  resins  are  translucid,  not  often 
cx>lourle8B,  but  generally  brown.  When 
heated  they  melt  more  or  less  easily  Into  a 
thick  viscid  liquid.  The  common  resin  of 
commerce  Is  the  solid  product  left  after 
distilling  turpentine. Besinoua  electri- 
city, is  that  electricity  yrhich  is  excited  by 
rubbing  bodies  of  the  reslnoas  kind,  and 
which  is  generally  negative. 

RESIST' ANOE  (resieto,  I  withstand: 
Lat),  or  RK8I8TIKO  POBOB,  any  power 
which  acts  In  an  opposite  direction  to 
another,  or  which  prevents  the  effect  of 
another  power ;  theresistatice  of  wood  to  a 
cutting  instrument;  that  of  air  to  the  mo- 
tion of  a  cannon-ball ;  or  of  water  to  the 

motion  of  a  ship. We  use  the  termresist- 

ing  medium^  when  we  speak  of  a  substance 
which  opposes  the  passage  of  a  body 
through  it. 

RBSIST-ANCB  OF  FLUIDS.  The  re- 
sistance of  fluids  to  bodies  moving  in 
them  Is,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  as  the 
square  of  tpe  velocity— that  is,  doubling 
the  velocity— renders  the  resistance  four 
times  as  great,  trebling  it  nine  times  as 
great,  and  so  on.  It  varies  directly  as  the 
surfaces  of  bodies ;  that  Is,  those  whidi  have 
twice  as  great  a  surface  will  experience 
twice  as  great  resistance.  And  when  the 
incidence  of  ttie  resisting  fluid  is  oblique  to 
the  surface,  the  resistance  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 
But  these  laws  are  modified  by  the  form  of 
the  body ;  by  the  adhesion  of  the  molecules 
of  the  fluid  which  Is  greatest,  when  the 
motion  is  slow;  by  the  depth  to  which  the 
l>ody  remains  under  the  fluid,  for  it  Is 
sometimes  more  or  less  raised  out  of  the 
fluid  by  the  velocity  of  transit ;  moreover 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  Increases  as  we 
descend,  and  by  the  quantity  of  fluid 
dragged  along  by  the  body,  &c. 

RESOLUTION  {resolntio,  literally,  an 
antylng :  LaU),  the  operation  or  process  of 
separating  the  parts  which  compose  a  com- 
plex idea  or  a  mixed  b(Tdy. The  determin- 
ation or  decision  of  a  legislative  body ;  or 
a  formal  proposition  offered  for  legislative 
determination. In  Chemistry,  the    re- 


ducing a  body  to'  its  component  parts. 

In  Mathematics,  a  method  by  which  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  a  proposition  is  dis- 
covered.  In  Surgery,  the  dispersing  of 

tumours. Resolution  or  roBOSs,  in 

Mechanics,  the  dividing  any  force  or  mo- 
tion into  others  which  act  in  other  direc- 
tions; but  which,  taken  together,  shall 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  single  one. 

RESPIRA'TION  (respiratio,  from  rMpiro, 
1  breathe  back :  LaL),  an  important  func- 
tion of  the  animal  body,  consisting  in  the 
alternate  inhalation  and  exhalation  of  air, 
by  whieh  the  lungs  and  chest  are  alter- 
nately dilated  and  contracted.  Respiration 
changes  the  dark  venous  into  red  arterial 
blood,  carbon  being  removed  from  it. 
Hence  the  oxygen  of  the  air  leaves  the 
lungs  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  This 
colour  will  be  given  to  blood  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, even  when  it  has  been  removed  from 
the  body ;  and  hence,  meat  which  when 
freshly  cut  is  dark,  becomes  very  soon  of  a 
bright  red.  A  man  breathes  about  twenty 
times  In  a  minute,  during  which  time  he 
Inhales  about  eighteen  pints  of  air. 

RES'PIRATOR  (reepiro,!  breathe  back: 
Lot.),  an  Instrument  made  of  a  series  of 
extremely  thin  perforated  metal  plates,  or 
of  flne  wire,  fltted  to  cover  the  mouth,  over 
which  It  is  fastened  by  bandages ;  its  ol> 
ject  being  to  warm  the  inspired  air,  before 
it  enters  the  lungs,  with  the  heat  It  re- 
ceived from  that  which  was  expired.  Per- 
sons afflicted  with  asthmatic  complaints, 
or  lungs  diseased  from  other  causes,  have 
received  benefit  from  its  use. 

RESPOND'ENT(rMpon<leo,  Ireply :  LaL), 

in  Law,  ono  that  answers  In  a  suit. In 

the  Schools,  one  who  maintains  a  thesis  in 
reply,  and  whose  province  is  to  refute  ob- 
jections or  overthrow  arguments. 

RES'TORATION  (restaura^:  Lot),  re- 
newal; revival;  reestablishment.  In  Eng- 
land, the  return  of  king  Charles  II.  in  1660, 
is,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  Restora- 
tion ;  and  the  29th  of  May  was  kept  as  an 
anniversary  festival,  in  commemoration  of 
the  re-establishment  of  monarchy. 

RESULT'ANT,  In  Mechanics,  a  force 
which  IB  the  combined  effect  of  two  or  more 
forces,  acting  in  different  directions. 

RBSU'PIKATE  (reaupintu,  bent  back: 
Lat),  In  .Botany,  reversed.  A  resupinate 
lea/ is  when  the  upper  surface  becomes  the 
lower,  by  the  twisting  of  the  stalk. 

RESUSGITA'TION  ireatueitatio :  from 
resitscito,  I  revive :  Lat),  the  restoring  of 
persons  apparently  dead  to  life ;  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  restoring  of  those  who  appear 
to  be  dead  from  being  immersed  in  water 
or  from  hanging.  In  the  efforts  made  by  a 
drowning  person,  or  animal,  to  draw  In  air. 
the  water  rushes  into  the  mouth  and  throat, 
which  parts  immediately  contract  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  shut  up  the  passage  into  the 
lungs.  The  contracted  state  continues  as 
long  as  the  muscles  retain  the  principle  oi 
life,  upon  which  the  power  of  musruti.]- 
contraction  depends;  when  that  is  gorA. 
they  become  relaxed,  and  the  water  enters 
the  windpipe,  and  completely  fills  it.  As 
soon  as  the  body  Is  taken  out  of  the  water, 
It  should  lie  stripped  of  any  clothes  ii  m^\ 
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have  on,  and  be  ImmedtAtely  well  dried.  It 
should  then  be  wrapped  In  dryi  warm 
blaukcti.  or  in  the  spare  clothes  taken  from 
some  of  the  by-tttanders,  and  be  removed  as 
luickly  as  possible  to  tbo  nearpst  house, 
in  which  a  Ore  is  ready  or  can  be  made, 
vvbatever  mode  of  conveyance  be  adopted 
particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
head  be  neither  suffered  to  hang  backwards, 
nor  to  bend  down  with  the  chin  upon  the 
breast.  When  arrived  at  the  house,  the 
body  should  I>e  laid  on  a  mattress,  or  a 
double  blanket,  spread  upon  a  low  table, 
or  upon  a  door  Bupi>ort«d  by  stools,  the 
lieod  and  chest  bdug  elevated  by  pillows. 
Tiie  greatest  aid  to  recovery  lies  in  the 
soration  of  the  blood,  ljy  the  artlOcial  intro- 
duction of  trenh  air  into  the  lungs;  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  function  of 
respiration.  After  hanging,  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  often  require  to  be  unloaded,  by 
venesections  in  the  jugular  vein.  Elec- 
tricity is  sometimes  tried  in  these  cases ; 
but  rarely  with  any  effect.  No  time  should 
ever  be  lost,  unr  should  hope  of  restoring 
su8i>ended  animation  ever  be  abandoned, 
until  unequivocal  signs  of  death  appear. 

RETAINEIl  iretetiir,  to  retain;  from 
retineo :  Lai.),  in  old  English  Law,  a  servant 
not  employed  in  any  particular  oOlce,  but 
vearing  the  badge  and  livery  of  hismaster. 
It  was  a  relic  of  tlie  times  of  private  war- 
fare ;  and  wm  forbidden  by  many  statutes. 
The  latter  have  been  repealed,  but  the  cus- 
tom has  nearly  ceased. Retainbk,  or 

Rrtai>mx^  PVR,  in  the  language  of  the 
linr,  a  fee  given  to  counsel,  to  retain  his 
services,  or  according  to  some,  merely  to 
prevent  his  being  employed  by  the  oppo- 
site party.  It  is  either  special  or  general. 
A  special  retainer  is  for  a  particular  case ;  a 
general,  for  any  case  that  may  come  on  in 
the  court  wlilcfa  that  council  attends.  A 
general  retainer  prevents  the  acceptance 
of  a  brief  from  the  opposite  party,  until 
after  twenty-four  hours'  notice  that  such  a 
brief  has  been  offered,  when  it  may  be  ac^ 
cepted,  if  no  brief  or  special  retainer  has 
been  received  from  the  party  by  whom  the 
general  retainer  w<ib  paid. 

RETB  MUCO'SUM  (the  mucous  net: 
LaL),  in  Anatomy,  a  membrane  between 
the  epidenuisand  the  cutis,  which  Is  one 
part  of  the  skin,  and  tlie  principal  seat  of 
colour  in  the  human  species. 

RBT'ICBNCE,  or  RET'ICENCT(rc«c«i«a, 
literally  a  keeping  silence :  Lai.),  in  Rhe- 
toric, a  figure  by  which  a  person  really 
B|)eak8  of  a  thing,  while  he  makes  a  show  as 
if  he  would  say  nothing  on  the  subject. 

RETIO'DLATB  (nticulattu,  net-4ike: 
LcU,),  In  Natural  History,  having  distinct 
veins  crossing  like  net-work ;  &»,  a  reticulate 
petal  or  corolla. 

IIET'IFORM  (rete,  a  net ;  and  forma,  a 
form :  L-at.),  composed  of  crossing  lines 
and  interstices,  like  a  net;  as,  the  reti/onn 
coat  of  the  eye. 

RET'INA  (a  dim.  of  rete,  a  net :  LaL),  In 
Anatomy,  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  eye,  wliere 
the  SI  use  of  vision  Is  first  received,  and  of 
which  it.  is  the  true  organ. 

IWST'IMTE,     or    llETTKASrnALTnM 


irftiui,  rosin  ;  and  aaphattos,  bitumen :  Gt.u 
in  Mineralogy,  a  native  pitch,  of  a  resinous 
appearance,  and  of  various  colours,  rarely 
homogeneous,  and  often  containing  crys- 
tals of  feldspar  and  scales  of  mica.  Digest- 
I  ed  in  alcohol  it  yields  some  resin,  and 
'  asphalt  remains;  which  has  led  some  to  sup- 
pose that  bitumens  are  of  resinous  origin. 

RBTIRA'DE  (retirer,  to  retire :  Fr.),  In 
Fortification,  a  kind  of  retrenchment  in  the 
body  of  a  bastion  or  other  work,  which  Is 
to  be  disputed  inch  by  Inch,  after  the  de- 
fences are  dismantled. 

RETIRED  FLANK,  In  Portifinitlon,  a 
flank  having  an  arc  of  a  circle,  with  Its 
conveztis  turned  towards  the  place  to  he 
defended. 

RETORIY  (retortua,  bent  back :  Lot),  a 
chemical  vessel  used  in  distillation.  Any 
substance  intended  to  be  acted  upon  by 
heat  being  put  into  it,  is  exposed  in  it  over 
a  lamp,  or  other  fire,  and  on  being  vapour- 
ized  or  volatilized,  passes  through  the  end 
Into  any  other  vessel  adapted  to  receive  it. 
It  is  of  the  shape  of  an  egg  placed  on  one 
end,  and  having  its  upper  end  drawn  out 
into  a  tube,  which  Is  turned  dowiiwarda 
If  there  is  a  small  neck  for  a  cork,  or 
ground  glass  stopper,  placed  at  its  hlgnest 
part,  it  is  termed  a  tubulated  retort  It  is 
an  extremely  convenient  apparatus  for  dis- 
tilling, and  a  great  numl>er  of  other  pur- 
poses. 

RETRAX'IT  (he  has  witlidrawn  :  Lat.),  a 
legal  term  signifying  a  proceeding  In  an 
action  by  which  a  plaintiff  withdraws 
from  the  prosecution  of  it.  It  is  a  bar  to 
any  future  action  for  the  same  causa 

RETRBNOH'M£NT(re(nincA«TneiU  ;  from 
retra^icAsr,  to  intrench :  Fr.),  In  the  art  of 
war,  any  kind  of  work  raised  to  cover  a  post 
and  fortify  It  against  the  enemy,  such  as 
fascines  loaded  with  earth,  gabions,  sand- 
bags, &C. 

RBTRO  (backwards:  LaL),  a  prefix  to 
many  words,  as  In  retrocession,  retrograda- 
tlon,  &C. ;  imply^ing  a  going  Ixickward. 

RBTROCBS'SION  OF  THB  BQ'niNOXEJ^, 
iretroceeatu,  a  going  backwards:  LaL),  in  Aa- 
trouomy,  the  going  backwards  of  the  equi- 
noctial points.  [See  Pueoessioh  or  thk 
Equikoxss.] 

RBTROFLEX  {retrojlccto,  I  liend  barJc: 
LaL),  in  Botany,  bent  in  different  directions, 
usually  in  a  distorted  manner ;  as,  a  retro- 
flex  liranch. 

RET'ROrRACrr,or  RETROFRACT'ED  {re- 
tro, backwards ;  and  fractue,  broken  :  LaL), 
In  Botany,  bent  back  towards  its  iusertiou, 
as  if  it  were  broken ;  as  uretroifraet  peduncle. 

RETROGRADATION  {T^ogradion,  I  go 
backwards :  Lot.),  in  Astronomy,  an  appa- 
rent motion  of  the  planets  by  whieli  they 
seem  to  go  backwards  In  the  ecliptic,  and  to 
move  ctmtrary  to  the  order  and  sueoefiaion 
of  the  signs. 

RETURN'  (xetoumer,  to  return :  Fr.),  In 
Architecture,  a  moulding,  wale,  &c.,  con- 
tinued in  a  different,  or  opposite  direction. 

In  Law,  a  certificate  from  sheriffs  and 

bailiffs  of  what  is  done  In  the  execution  of 

a  writ, Return  dr?i/8,  certain  daysin  term 

time  for  the  return  of  writs. In  Mllltary 

and  Naval  affairs,  an  offlrlal  account,  mport. 
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or Btateiuent  rendered  to  the  commander; 
«B,  the  retfom  of  men  fit  for  doty ;  or  the 

return  of  provisions,  ammunition,  &c. 

B$turM,ln  commerce,  that  wliich  is  received 

for  nierdbandise  sold. Retumt  of  a  mine, 

in  fortification,  the  windings  and  turnings 
of  a  gallery  Teaiding  to  a  mine. 

IIEVS'ILLB  (awftke :  Fr.),  In  Military  af- 
fairs, the  beat  of  dram  about  break  of  day, 
to  give  notice  that  it  is  tiYne  for  the  soldiers 
to  rise,  and  for  the  sentinels  to  forbear 
cliallenging. 

IIEVELA'TIOXS,  BOOK  OF.    [Sec   Aro- 

GALYPSB.] 

REVENUE  (Fr).,  in  a  general  sense,  is  an 
annual  or  continual  income,  or  the  yearly 
profit  that  accrues  to  a  man  from  his  lands 
or  possessions ;  but  in  modern  nsage,re«enue 
is  generally  applied  to  the  annual  produce 
of  taxes,  excise,  customs,  duties,  &c  which 
a  nation  or  state  collects  or  receives  into 

tlie  treasury  for  public  use. ^The  royaZ 

revenue  is  that  which  the  British  constitu- 
tion has  vested  in  the  sovereign,  to  support 
the  regal  dignity  and  power.  This  is  either 
ordinary  or  extraordinary.  There  was  a 
period  when  tlie  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
crown  was  sufficient  to  defray  thee^cpetascs 
of  government,  without  recurrence  to 
taxes ;  but  much  of  this  is,  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  hands  of  lords  of  manors  and 
other  subjects,  to  whom  it  has  been  grant- 
ed from  time  to  time  by  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land. Prom  this  cause,  the  crown  has 
become  almost  dei)endcnt  on  the  people  Tor 
its  ordinary  support  and  subsistence ;  and 
though  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  desir- 
able that  now,  as  heretofore,  the  execlitive 
power  were  in  possession  of  an  hereditary 
estate  and  hereditary  claims,  adequate  to 
the  burdens  of  the  communlcy,  without  the 
assistance  of  imposts ;  yet  the  least  refieo- 
lion  convinces  us  ttiat  the  security  of 
political  liberty  consists  in  the  reverse. 
The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  is  now, 
as  nlMive  remarked,  but  trifling :  the  extra- 
ordinary, which  includes  the  whole  amount 
of  the  taxes  yearly  voted  by  parliament,  is 
that  which  is  applied  to  the  expenses  of 
government,  and  out  of  which  the  civil  liei, 
or  more  immediate  revenue  of  the  crown,  is 
granted.  Out  of  the  civil  list  are  paid  the 
salaries  of  the  ministers,  judges,  ac;  and 
only  a  comparatively  small  part  really 
Ifclongs  to  the  personal  expenditure  of  the 
sovereign. 

REVEll'BERATORT  FURTfACE  (rater- 
hero,  I  beat  tMCk,  La^), is  one  of  such  a  con- 
struction that  the  flame  Is  reflected  or  re- 
verberated upon  the  bottom  where  the 
material  to  )>e  acted  on  is  placed. 

REVERIE  (FrX  the  wandering  thoughts 
of  a  person  in  a  dreamy  frame  of  mind. 

REVER'SION  irevereic,  a  turning  back : 
LaL),  In  Law,  is  when  the  possession  of  an 
estate  which  was  parted  with  for  a  time 
returns  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs.  Also  the 
right  which  a  person  has  to  any  inheritance 
or  place  of  profit,  after  some  event ;  such  as 
j  the  decease  of  another. 
I  REVET'MENT.  in  Fortification,  a  strong 
wall  on  the  outside  of  a  rampart.  Intended 
to  supimrt  th«  earth  and  increase  the  dif- 
Iculty  of  escalade. 


REVIEW,  Bill  of,  in  Cfliancery.abin 
where  a  cause  has  been  heard ;  but  some 
errors  in  law  appearing,  or  some  new  matter 
being  discovered  after  the  decree  was  made, 
this  bill  is  given  for  a  fresh  examination 

into  the  merits  of  the  cause. Jteview,  in 

Literature,  a  critical  examination  of  a  new 
publication.  Also  a  periodical  publication 
containing  critical  examinations  and  analy- 
ses of  new  works.  The  person  who  performs 

this  duty  Is  called  the  reviewer. Review, 

in  Military  tactics,  the  display  of  a  body  of 
troops,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
state  of  their  appearance  and  discipline 
before  some  superior  officer  or  Illustrious 
personage. 

REVI'SB  (revtaus,  seen  again :  LaU),  a 
second  proof-eheet  of  a  work,  for  the  rovisal 
or  re-examination  of  the  errors  corrected. 

The  act  of  revis{n(r  a  book  or  writing  for 

publication  is  termed  a  revision, 

REVI'VOR ;  in  the  cuurt  of  Chancery  an 
abated  suit  may  be  revived  by  an  order  oj 
revivor.  In  the  courts  of  common  law  it 
may  become  necessary  to  revive  a  judg- 
ment, in  which  ease  the  person  entitled  to 
execution  must  sue  out  a  writ  0/  revivor. 

RBVO'KE  (revoeo,  I  call  back  :  LtiL),  to 
reverse  or  repeal.  A  hkw,  decree,  or  sen- 
tence Is  revoked  by  tlie  same  authority 
which  enacted  or  passed  it.  A  devise  may 
be  revoked  by  the  devisor,  a  use  by  the 

grantor,  and  a  will  by  the  testator. A 

law  may  cease  to  operate  without  an  ex- 
press tevocation. To  revoke  at  cards  is  not 

to  play  to  suit  when  It  is  possible  to  do  so  ; 
to  play  a  trump,  for  instance,  at  whist,  in- 
stead of  the  suit  which  was  led,  when  the 
player  has  snnie  of  that  suit  in  his  hand. 

REV'OLUTE  (revoZutus,  rolled  back :  IaU.), 
in  Botany,  rolled  back  or  downwards ;  as, 
revolute  leaf,  when  the  sides  of  tlie  leaf  in 
the  bud  are  rolled  spirally  back  or  towards 
the  lower  surface. 

REVOLUTION  (revolutio:  Lat.},  In  Toll- 
tics,  a  material  or  entire  change  In  tlie 
constitution  of  government.  Thus  the  re- 
volution in  England,  in  1088,  cinisUlcd  in 
the  abdication  of  king  James  li.,  the 
estabilslimeut  of  the  house  of  Orange  upon 
the  throne,  and  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitution to  its  primitive  state.  In  like 
manner,  though  with  very  different  conse- 
quences, the  revolution  in  Fniuccin  1793  ef- 
fected an  entire  change  of  cunstitutiou : 
HeooUaion,  In  Physics,  tlie  circular  niution 
of  a  body  on  Its  axis ;  as,  the  revolution  of  a 

wheel,  &C. Bevolution,  in  Astronomy,  the 

motion  of  any  heavenly  body  in  its  orbit 
until  it  returns  tn  the  same  puint  again. 

REX  BACRO'RUM  (king  of  sacred  things : 
LaL),  among  thu  Romans,  a  person  app«iliit- 
ed  to  preside  in  certain  sacred  duties.  He 
generally  performed  such  office  ss  the  kings 
of  Rome  were  supposed  to  have  reserved  to 
themselves,  before  the  abolition  of  their 
power.  Ue  was  chosen,  at  the  command  of 
the  consuls,  by  the  college  of  Pontiffs ;  and 
inaugurated  by  the  Augurs.  The  office 
was  instituted  at  the  establishment  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  the  name  of  king 
might  not  be  wholly  extinct;  and  he  was 
not  permitted  to  have  the  least  share  In 
civil  affairs. 
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RUXP'BODY  irhaptadta  ;  from  rkajfto,  I 
sew  together;  and  fttf,  a  aong:  Or.),  a  col- 
lertlnn  of  imssages,  oomposfn^  a  new 
piece;  Imt  wltboat  necessary  dependence 
or  nainrml  connection.  I 

RBE'IX,  an  inodoroas,  bftterlsfa  matter, 
obtained  hy  gently  heating  powdered  rlia- ' 
haii>  with  nitric  acid  of  a  certain  strength ;  | 
evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  sjmp, 
■ad  dilating  with  water. 

RHBirORIG  irhitorUa:  from  rhltSr,  ti\ 
public  speaker :  <?r.),  the  art  of  spealcing ; 
with  propriety,  elegance,  and  force ;  or,  as 
Lord  Bacon  defines  it,  the  art  of  applying 
and  addressing  the  dictates  of  reason  to  the 
fancy,  and  of  recommending  them  there 
so  as  to  affect  the  will  and  desires.  Rhe- 
toric and  oratory  differ  from  each  other  as 
the  theory  from  the  practice ;  the  rhetori- 
cian being  the  one  who  describes  the  rules 
of  eloiuence,  and  the  orator  he  who  uses ' 
them  to  advantage.  The  parts  of  rhetoric 
are,  invention,  dUpotUion,  and  elocution 
The  forms  of  speech  by  which  propriety 
and  elegance  are  produced  are  denomi- 
nated tropes  and  figurea.  The  general  man- 
ner in  which  the  orator  employs  his  words 
for  the  formation  of  his  speech  is  called 
0<^r«,which  la  varionsly  distinguished.  Rbe- 
t4iric  dlrldes  an  oration  or  speech  into  Ave 
parts ;  the  Exordium,  Narration,  Oonflrma- 
tion.  Refutation,  and  Peroration.  The  Exor- 
dium Is  the  part  in  which  the  speaker  pre- 
pares the  minds  of  the  auditora  for  what  he 
is  about  to  advance.  It  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  considerable  care  and  perepl- 
culty,  and  the  matter  and  manner  should 
be  to  the  purpose,  brief,  and  modest.  The 
NarraHem  is  the  recital  of  facts  or  evcuts ; 
and  should  hare  the  qualities  of  clearness, 
prolHibillty,  Imjvity,  and  consistency.  The 
Obn/lnmition  establishes  the  proofs  of  a  dis- 
course, and  arranges  them  in  the  manner 
best  adapted  to  enforce  conviction.  The 
It^tttatum,  or  anticipation,  furnishes  argu- 
ments to  answer  the  assertions  that  may 
be  opposed  to  the  narration.  The  perora- 
turn,  or  wmclaslon,  should  recapitulate  the 
whole  with  condensed  force  and  energy. 

RHEUM  (rkeuma :  Or. ;  from  rftes,  I  flow), 
in  Medicine,  an  inflammatory  action  uf  the 
mucous  glands,  attended  with  increased 
dlHcnarge  and  an  altered  state  of  their  se- 
creted fluids. — Rheum  (rAA>,  I  flow  :  Or., 
because  It  causes  purging),  in  Botany,  a 
genus  of  plants  Inhabiting  Asia  and  Africa. 
RHEUM'ATISM  {rheiimOtismaa ;  from 
rheuma,  a  catarrh :  Or.),   in  Medicine,  a 

Jialnful  disease  affecting  the  muscles  and 
(lints  of  the  body,  chiefly  the  larger  joints, 
as  the  hips,  knees,  shoulders,  &c.  it  may 
arise  at  all  times  of  the  year,  when  there 
are  frequent  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
from  heat  to  cold;  but  the  spring  and 
autaran  are  the  seasons  in  which  it  is 
most  prevalent.  It  1b  gometlmes  accompsr 
oled  by  fever,  In  which  case  it  constitutes 
acuie  rheuviatism  or  rtieumatte  fever ;  the 
Joints  are  then  much  swollen  and  verj- 
painful.    In  this  form  of  the  disease  its 

translation  to  the  heart  is  not  unusual. 

C%ron<e  rheumoHnn,  leads  occasionally  to 
permanent  distortions  of  the  joints ;  and 
affects  the  periosteum,  tendons,  and  llga* 


ments ;  It  Is  most  common  when  the  btalck 
baj  I>een  broken  by  previous  disease,  cr  ova 
exertion  of  body  or  mind. 

RHINCKCKROS  (rAfs,  a  nose ;  and  bnu, 
a  horn :  Or.),  In  2k)ology,  a  genus  of  padiy 
dermatous  mammalia.  The  rhinoceros  is 
only  exceeded  in  size  by  the  elephaat;  its 
nose  is  armed  with  a  homy  substaace, 
which  projects,  in  the  full  grown  animmi 
from  two  to  three  feet,  and  is  a  weapon  of 
defence  that  secures  him  from  almost  every 
attaclL  Even  the  tiger,  with  all  hisfero 
city,  is  but  rarely  daring  enoogrh  to  assail 
him.  The  skin  of  the  rhinoceros  is  In  some 
parts  so  thick  that  It  is  scarcely  penetrable 
by  the  sharpest  sabre  or  even  a  mnsket- 
ball.  He  Is  not  ferocious  unless  provoked, 
runs  with  great  swiftness,  and  mshea 
through  brakes  and  woods  with  an  energy 
to  which  everything  yields.  Tberhinooezos 
doll ^h is  in  retired  places  near  lakes  and 
screams,  and  appears  to  derivo  one  of  bis 
greatest  pleasures  from  rolling  In  the  mnd. 
Tlie  African  rhinoceros  has  two  homa. 

RHI5O'0ER0S-BIRD,  in  Ornithology,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Brueros,  having  a  revert- 
ed horn  of  large  size  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible. 

RHIZOM'E  irhizoma,  that  which  has 
tikcn  root:  ^.),  In  Botany,  a  rootatock,a 
hr>rIzontal  stem  more  or  less  under  ground, 
which  sends  out  roots  from  Its  under  side. 
and  leaf  buds  from  its  upper  side. 

RHODIUM  irhodon,  a  rose :  Gr^  from 
the  colour  of  some  of  Its  salts).  In  Minera- 
logy, a  metal  discovered  among  the  grains 
of  crude  platinum  by  Dr.  WoUaston.  It  is 
of  a  whitish  colour ;  when  pure  is  brittle, 
and  requires  a  much  higher  temperature 
for  its  fusion  than  any  other  metal,  unless 
perhaps  Iridium.  It  readily  alloys  with 
every  other  metal,  except  mercury,  and  is 
insoluble  in  all  acids.  Certain  of  Its  alloys 
ar^  however,  soluble.  Its  spec  grav.  la 
alxiut  11. 

RHODODEN'DRON  (rhodon,  a  rose ;  and 
dendron,  a  tree :  Gr.),  in  Botany,  a  gpenus 
of  shrubs,  nat.  ord.  £ricacc«,  which  have 
their  head-quarten  in  North  America  and 
the  Himalayas. 

RHO'DONITB  (rftodon,  a  rose:    <?r.),  a 
mineral  of  a  reddish  hue  and  splintery    . 
fracture,  occurring  compact  or  fibrous  in 
parts  of  Qermany.    It  is  a  silicate  of  man- 
ganese. 

RHOM'BOID  irhomboa,  a  rhombus ;  and 
eidos,  form :  Or.),  in  Geometry,  a  quadrila- 
teral flgure  whose  opposite  sides  and  angles 
are  equal,  but  which  is  neither  equilateral 
nor  equiangular. 

RHOMB-SPAR,  a  mineral  of  a  grayioh 
white  colour,  and  crystallized  in  rhomboids ; 
ocrurringmasslve.andimbeddodin  chlorite 
slate,  limestone,  &c  It  consists  chiefly  of 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

RHOM'BUS  (rhombns :  Or.),  in  Geometry, 
an  (Sblique  angled  parallelogram,  or  a  quad- 
rilateral flgure  whose  sides  are  equal  and 
parallel  two  and  two :  but  the  angles  un- 
equal, two  of  the  opposite  ones  beingr  ob-  ,j 
tuse,  and  two  acute. —  Ruoubub,  In  Ic'si-  ' 
tliyology,  a  genus  of  flat  flshes  Including 
the  turlxit,  brill,  and  whiff. 

UHOPAI/IO  VERSES  (rhopalon,  a  dab: 
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Or.\  are  verses  each  Itne  of  which  begins 
with  a  word  of  one  syllnble ;  then  comes  a 
word  of  two  syllables,  then  a  word  of  three, 
and  so  on  to  the  end. 

RHU'BARB  (rhabarbara,iore\gn rheum : 
(?f.).  a  valuable  mcdlcfnal  root  grrowlngln 
China,  Turkey,  and  Russian  Tartary,  of 
which  that  from  Turkey  is  the  most  es- 
teemed. It  Is  the  produce  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Kheum,  of  which  the 
species  are  numerous;  as  the  palmated  or 
true  Chinese  rhubarb ;  the  compact  or  Tar- 
tarian ;  the  undulated.or  waved-leaf  Chinese 
rhubarb ;  and  the  currant  rhubarb  of  Mount 
Llbanus.  There  Is  also  a  well-known  species 
cultivated  In  our  gardens. 

RHUMB,  a  circle  on  the  earth's  surfiice, 
making  a  given  angle  with  the  meridian  of 
the  place,  and  marking  the  direction  of  an 
object  through  which  It  passes. — Also, 
one  of  the  divisions  on  the  compass  card. 

RHUMB  TASE,  In  Navigation,  the  track 
of  a  ship,  which  cuts  all  the  meridians  at 
the  same  angle.  It  Is  called,  also,  the  Loxo- 
dromie  curve.  Being  the  simplest  curve.  It 
Is  the  route  usually  pursued  at  sea;  but  a 
sliip  sailing  on  It  never  looks  direct  for 
her  port  until  It  comes  In  sight. 

RHUS  (roiM :  fi^.),  In  Botany,  a  genus  of 
i>lants,  nat.  ord.  Anaeardiaceat  Including 
the  sumach  and  the  Japanese  varnish  tree. 
RHYME  {rhuthmos,  literally  a  measured 
motion:  (?r.).  In  Verslllcatlon,  tho  corres- 
pondence of  sound  between  the  last  syllable 
or  syllables  of  one  verse,and  the  last  syllable 
or  syllables  of  a  verse  succeeding  Immedi- 
ately, or  at  no  great  distance.    To  consti- 
tute this  correspondence  in  single  words  or 
in  syllables.  It  Is  necessary  that  the  voireZ 
and  the  >lnal  articulations' or  consonants, 
should  be  the  same,  or  have  nearly  the  same 
sound.    The  initial  consonants  may  be  dif- 
ferent, as  In  hope  and  ropet  live  and  give,  kc 
When  only  the  last  syllables  correspond  It 
Is  a  malt  rhyme ;  when  the  two  last.  It  Is  a 
female  rhyme ;  when  the  three  last,  It  la  an 
Italian  form  of  rhyme,  termed  sdrucaiolo— 
never  allowed  in  EngHsh,  except  in  bur- 
lesque pcetry.  In  Arabian  and  Persian  poe- 
try, the  correspondence  sometimes  extends 
through  the  entire  lines.   When  the  con- 
sonants of  the  last  syllables  are  Identical, 
the  rhyme.  In  English,  Is  faulty.    Two  syl- 
lables may  rhyme,  though  spelled  very  dif- 
ferently, thus  1000,  and  pur»we\  and  two 
syllables  may  not  rhyme,  though  spelled 
the  same  way,  thus  g(me  and  alone. 

RHYTHM  (r/iu^Amos:  &r.),the  consonance 
of  measure  and  time,  In  poetry,  presc, 
music,  and  even  in  dancing.  Each  verse  or 
period  is  to  be  considered  as  a  whole ;  with- 
in which,  with  certain  limited  variations, 
the  rhythm  is  perfect.  The  parts  which  are 
to  receive  the  stress  are  termed  araia  (ele- 
vation), and  the  remainder  constitute  the 
Ihetda  (depression).  The  former,  particu- 
larly in  words  whose  pronunciation  may 
not  l>e  known,  is  often  remarked  by  an '. 
A  long  syllable  should  have  double  the 
time  of  a  short  one.  The  poetical  rhythm 
requires  a  succession  of  motions  of  regular 
duratlon,which, variously  Interrupted,  must 
yi  t  be  obvious,  and  combined  so  as  to  form 
nn  harmonious  whole. 


RI'AL,  a  gold  coin  which  was  current  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  for  10s.,  and  In  that 
of  Elizabeth  for  15«. 

RIB  (yii>^:  Sax.),  In  Anatomy,  a  bone 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  frame  of  the 
thorax.  In  the  human  body  there  are 
twelve  ribs  on  each  side,  proceeding  from 
the  spine  to-  the  sternum,  or  towards  It, 
and  serving  to  Inclose  and  protect  the 
heart  and  lungs.  In  the  language  nf  com- 
parative anatomy,  the  ribs  are  the  pleura- 
pophyses  of  the  centrum.  In  man,  only 
seven  of  them  form  a  complete  lioop,  by 
connecting  the  centrum  with  the  hsemal 
element,  the  breast-bone  or  sternum. — In 
Naval  Architecture,  a  piece  of  timber  which 

forms  or  strengthens  the  side  of  a  ship. 

In  Bot-iny,  the  continuation  of  the  petiole 
along  the  middle  of  a  leaf,  and  from  which 
the  veins  branch  out. 

RIB'BON  {ruban:  Fr.),  a  narrow  web  of 
silk,  woi-n  either  as  a  badge  or  as  an  orna- 
mental part  of  dress.  Rlbbon-weAvlng  is 
an  important  branch  of  manufacture,  giving 
employment  to  numerous  hands,  and  dis- 
pla^iug  much  taste  and  skill.  Coventry  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  ribbon  manufacture. 

RiBBOK,  in  Naval  Architecture,  a  long 

narrow  flexible  piece  of  timber,  nailed  upon 
the  outside  of  the  ribs,  from  the  stem  to 
the  sternpost,  so  as  to  encompass  the  ship 
lengthwise. 

RICE  (oryxa:  LaU),  a  cereal  plant,  the 
fruit  of  which  forms  an  vticle  of  very  ex- 
tensive consumption.  It  Is  cultivated  In 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  In  most  warm 
countries  throughout  the  world.  With  the 
husk  on  the  grain,  it  Is  called  Paddy.  The 
plant  belongs  to  the  order  of  grasses,  and 
Is  the  Oryta  aativa  of  botanists.  Some 
varieties  are  grown  on  moist  soils,  others 
on  mountain  slo|)es. 

RICE  PAPER,  a  mntertal  employed  for 
various  fancy  articles,  is  the  pith  of  a  water 
plant  growing  iu  China ;  the  Aralia  papyrl- 
fera  of  botanists,  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
which  includes  our  common  ivy.  The  pith 
is  cut  round  and  round  from  the  outside 
towards  the  centre  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
It  is  then  made  flat  by  pressure.  Tho  name 
originated  in  a  mistake. 

RICR'BTS,  or  RACHITIS  (r<icft«t<,  from 
rtichif,  the  spine:  Or.,  the  part  chiefly  affect- 
ed). In  Medicine,  a dlseasewhlch  affects  chil- 
dren, and  in  which  the  joints  become  knot- 
ted, and  the  legs  and  spine  grow  crooked. 
It  appears  to  arise  from  a  deflciency  of  tho 
salts  of  lime  in  the  bones,  and  Is  frequently 
symptomatic  of  a  scrofulous  state  of  the 
glands  and  viscera.  It  sometimes  dip.ip* 
peara  to  a  great  extent,  as  the  growth 
advances.  Where  the  imues  are  inclined  to 
bend,  the  weight  should  as  much  as  pos- 
sible be  kept  off  of  them. 

RIOO'CHBT-FIRING,  in  Gunnery,  the 
Bring  of  guns,  mortars,  or  howitzers  with 
small  charges,  and  elevated  a  few  degrees, 
so  as  to  carry  the  balls  or  shells  just  over 
the  parapet,  and  cause  them  to  roll  or 
slightly  rebound  along  the  opposite  ram- 
part.  The  term  ricochet  is  derived  from  the 
French,  and  signifles  the  bounding  of  a 
ball  along  the  mound  which  it  strikes  al 
intervals. 
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KIDB,  a  term  m«de  ii^e  of  in  a  variety  of 
senses  with  reference  to  a  ship's  position 
or  motion. 

RinEAU'(acnrtaln:fV.),lnFortlflcatlon, 
a  rising  grocmd  commanding  a  plain  ;  aiso 
a  trench  covered  with  earth  In  form  of  a 
imrapet,  to  shelter  soldiers. 

RT'UER,  or  RrDER-ROLU  in  Law,  a 
srhednio,  or  small  piece  of  parcliment,  often 
added  to  some  part  of  a  record  or  act  of 
parlinnicnt. 

RI'DING  (oormpted, according  to  Black- 
stone,  from  trtthing,  third),  one  of  the  three 
{nrlsdictlons  Into  which  the  connty  of  York 
s  dlvfded ;  anciently  under  the  government 
of  a  reeve. 

RIDOTTO,  (literally,  a  retreat :  Ttal),  a 
favourite  amusement  In  Italy,  consisting  of 
mnslc  and  dancing. 

RIPACIMBNTO,  (recstabllshmcnt:  Ital\ 
a  remaking  or  furbishing  up  anew.  Its 
most  usual  application  is  to  the  process  of 
recasting  literary  works,  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  a  somewhat  different  purpose,  or  to 
a  chnuRed  state  of  circumstances. 

Rl'ifLB,  a  gun  having  several  spiral 
grooves  or  channels  cnt  In  the  barrel.  The 
object  Is,  to  give  the  ball  a  rotatory  motion, 
about  the  axis  of  progresRi«)n  ;  which  pre- 
vents any  inconvenience  from  irregularity 
in  the  position  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  or 
from  Its  friction  against  only  one  aide  of 
the  eniu.  such  friction  would  make  the 
nail  revolve,  so  as  to  have  its  path  seriously 
Aejlected,  and  In  a  direction  which  could  not 
be  provided  against,  In  taking  aim,  as  it 
could  not  be  previously  known  at  what  side 
its  friction  would  occur.  Various  forms 
have  been  recently  given  to  the  ball,  to  fa- 
cilitate and  steady  its  passage  through  the 
air,  and  to  cause  expansion  against  the 
surface  of  the  grooves,  so  as  to  ftll  them 
more  perfectly  fte.  The  Bnjltid  rifle  has 
three  spiral  grooves ;  Its  bullet  Is  eylindro- 
oanchoCdaJLt  and  has  recessed  into  its  back 
end  a  tapering  piece  of  box,  which  being 
forced  by  the  explosion  farther  into  the 
bullet,  causes  the  sides  of  the  latter  to  ex- 
pand, until  the  lead  completely  Alls  the 
grooves  at  their  breech  ends.  With  the 
MlnU  rifls,  a  eylindro-amie  bullet,  which 
easily  enters  the  barrel,  is  used  ;  It  has  a 
eonical  opening  behind.  Into  which  a  little 
eop  of  sheet  Iron  is  driven  by  the  explosion 
so  as  to  press  the  lead  forcibly  Into  the 
grooires.  Circular  channels  round  the  ont- 
8lde,at  the  back  or  larger  end,  were  supposed 
to  steady  the  flight ;  but  when  our  govern- 
ment adopted  this  rifle,  they  were  discard- 
ed, not  only  as  of  no  use,  but  aa  actually 
lowering  the  velocity ;  also,  the  bullets 
were  rendered  of  more  uniform  density, 
and  therefore  less  likely  to  deviate  from  the 
proper  direction,  by  being  made  mechani- 
cally instead  of  being  cast.  Other  kinds  of 
rifled  flrearms  have  been  invented.  And 
cannon  balls  are  propelled  from  rifled  artil- 
lery with  a  certainty  of  alm.a  power,  and  a 
range  far  exceeding  anything  attained  in 
former  times.  Indeed,  such  have  been  the 
the  late  improvements,  that  the  mode  of 
earrylng  on  war,  particularly  at  sea,  is  being 
entirely  remodelled.  Thus,  on  account  of  the 
alterations  made  in  artillery,  and  those  in 


the  construction  of  steam  vessels,  the  finest 
ships  of  an  older  construction  have  been 
rendered  almost  worthless  ;  and  the  navy, 
with  all  its  equipments,  has  to  be  created 
anew. 

RrOEL,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  In  i 
the  constellation  Orion ;  the  /9  OrionU  of 
astronomers. 

RIG'GING,  the    ropes   lielonging  to   a  I 
ship,  by  which  the  masts  are  sustained  and  , 
ascended,  and  the  sails  managed.    The  rig- 
ffing  la  of  two  kinds,  ttanding  rigging,  as  , 
the  shrouds  and  stays,  and  rtmnfit^ rigging, 
as  braces,  sheets,  halliards,  &&  i 

RIGHT  (rifft:  Sox.),  In  Geometry,  some- ' 
times  means  straight ;  as,  a  right  Hne,  hut,  { 
more  generally.  It  Is  opposed  to  oblique ; 
thus,  a  right  angle  is  one  formed  by  two  ] 
linos    meeting    perpondicnlarly ;    a  right 
pri8m,  one  whose  sides  are  perpendicular  ' 

to  the  base. Right  naeeruion,  in  Astro-  > 

noniy,  the  angle  at  the  pole  of  the  e<]uator, 
formed  by  two  great  circles,  one  of  which 
passes  through  the  first  point  of  Aries,  And 
the  other  through  a  celestial  body ;  and 
measured,  therefore,  by  the  arc  of  the 
equator  tatercepted  between  these  circles.  ■ 
Bight  aacmsion  and  declinaHon  are  the  two 
enordlnates,  to  which    the    positions   of 

heaTenly    Itodles    are     referred. Bight 

8phfr«,  in  Geography,  the  position  of  the 
sphere,  when  the  equator  cuts  the  horlxon 
at  right  angles. 

RIGID'ITT  (rigiditoB,  stiffness :  LaL),  in 
Mechanics,  resistance  to  a  change  of  form. 
The  rigidity  of  cordage  causes  the  effective 
and  the  calcnlatcd  mechanical  effects  to  bo 
extremely  different. 

RIMO^B  (Hmofiw,  full  of  cracks :  Lat.\ 
a  zoological  term,  denoting  that  the  surface 
of  any  part  possessea  numerous  minute 
narrow  excavations,  running  Into  each 
other,  so  as  t4)  resemble  the  Imrk  of  a  tree. 

RIN'FORZANDO  (strengthening:  ItaU, 
or  ere»eendo.  In  Music,  a  direction  given 
to  the  performer,  that  the  sound  Is  to  be 
increased.  This  is  indicated  also  by  an 
angle,  having  its  point  turned  to  the  left ; 
the  BiminuendOt  or  opposite  change,  being 
represented  by  an  angle  turned  in  the  op> 
posite  direction. 

RING-BONE,  In  Farriery,  a  callus  grow- 
ing in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern 
of  a  horse,  just  above  the  coronet. 

RING'DOVB,  the  largest  of  the  European 
species  of  pigeons.   [See  DotbJ 

RIN'GENT  {ringoTt  I  open  the  month 
wide,  to  show  the  teeth ;  Lot),  in  Botany, 
an  epithet  applied  to  an  irregular  mono- 
petalons  labiate  corolla,  when  the  upper  Up 
is  arched,  and  a  distinct  gap  aeparatea  It 
from  the  lower  lip. 

RING'WORM,  in  Medicine,  a  diseaae 
which  appears  in  circular  patdies  on  the 
neck,  forehead,  or  scalp.  It  begins  with 
clusters  of  little  pustules,  which  form 
scales,  leaving  a  red  pimply  surface,  and 
destroying  the  roots  of  the  hair  as  it  spreads 
ov^er  the  head.  It  is  very  contagions,  and  i 
is  so  capricious  that  what  will  effect  a  cure 
in  one  ease  is  found  quite  ineffective  In 
another. 

Rl'OT,  in  a  general  sense,raeans  a  tumult 
uoua  aasembling  of  three  or  more  persons. 
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trlio  do  not  disperse  npou  proclamation. 

Riot  Actt  an  act  of  parliament  prohibiting 
riotous  or  tumultuous  asscinblles,  which 
being  read  by  a  magistrate  or  peace  offlcor 
to  the  mob,  obliges  all  persons  to  disperse 
within  an  hour,  on  pain  of  bolng  appre- 
hended as  rioters. 

RIPO'80  (ItaL),  a  name  given  In  art  to 
the  subject  of  the  Holy  Family  resting  on 
the  wny  during  their  flight  to  Egypt. 

RITE  (ritus :  LaL\  a  formal  act  of  reli- 
gion or  other  solemn  duty ;  the  manner  of 
performing  divine  service  as  csbibllshcd  by 
law  nr  custom. 

RITORNEL'LO  (a  return:  Ttal),  in 
Music,  a  short  rei>etition,  such  as  that  of 
an  echo  or  the  last  words  of  a  song ;  parti- 
cularly, if  it  is  made  after  a  voice  by  one 
or  more  instruments.  It  Is,  however*  a  term 
now  used  to  express  all  symphonies,  played 
before  the  voices  begin,  and  seeming  to 
prelude  or  introduce  what  follows. 

RIT'DAL  (rituali8,  relating  to  religious 
rites :  Lot,),  a  book  containing  the  rites, 
or  directing  the  order  and  manner  to  be 
observed  in  celebrating  religious  cere- 
monies, and  performing  divine  service  in 
the  church. 

RIVERS  (rtvtu,  a  brook:  LaL\  large 
streams  of  water  flowing  through  channels, 
or  low  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  pursuing  their  course  towards  the  sea. 
They  have  from  the  very  infancy  of  civili- 
zation been  always  considered  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  a  means  of  fertiliz- 
ing the  land ;  and  effecting  an  easy  com- 
munication between  different  regions. 
Hence  they  were  deified,  and  held  In  the 
greatest  veneration,  by  the  ancients ;  and 
tlu'lr  Importance  has  been  greatly  increased 
In  modern  times,  on  account  of  the  facili- 
ties for  navigating  them  afforded  by  steam. 
Most  large  rivers  have  their  sources  In 
mountains,  or  high  tablelands;  and  nearly 
all  are  higher  at  one  part  of  the  ocean  than 
others.  This  swelling  generally  happens  in 
winter;  but  when  It  IsduetothiC  melting 
of  the  snows,  as  In  those  rivers  which  have 
their  origin  in  very  lofty  mountains,  it 
takes  place  towards  the  autumn.  The  time 
at  which  it  occurs  is  modifled  alBO  by  the 
period  at  which  rainy  seasons  happen. 
These,  within  the  tropics,  begin  about  the 
time  the  sun  passes  the  Meridian  towards 
the  tropica;  and  continue  till  his  return  to 
the  same  place.  No  river  has  l>een  so  cele- 
brated for  the  regularity  and  importance  of 
Its  annual  increase  as  the  Nile.  On  its 
Inundation  has  ever  depended  whether  there 
Blionld  be  the  greatest  abundniicc  or  the 
most  disastrous  famine  in  Egypt.  The 
largest  rivers  in  the  world  are  the  Amazon 
and  La  Plata,  In  South  America;  the  Mis- 
8i8slppl,MissourI.and  8t.Lawrence,in  North 
America  ;  the  Klan  Klou,  the  Hoanho,  the 
Lena,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, In  Asia;  the  Nile,  In  Africa;  and 
tlie  Volga,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine,  In 
Enrope.  Many  of  the  largest  rivers  mingle 
with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  single  outlet, 
while  others  beforetheir  termination  divide 
into  several  brandies.  This  circumstance 
will  depend  ap<m  tlie  nature  of  the  soil 
through  which  a  river  flows.    A  deltOt  of 


greater  or  less  magnitude,  is  found  at  the 
mouth  of  most  rivers ;  It  nriitea  partly  from 
the  water  becoming  comparatively  still,  on 
account  of  the  meeting  of  the  tidal  current 
and  the  river ;  and  partly  from  the  di 
minlshed  velocity  due  to  increase  in  width  : 
both  which  cause  the  matters  mechanically 
suspended  iu  the  waters,  or  rolled  forward 
by  it,  to  come  to  a  state  of  rest,  atid,  in  cer 
tain  circumstance!*,  to  accumnlnte  so  as  to 
form  patches  of  dry  land,  which  thus  mul- 
tiply the  channels  by  which  the  river  dis 
charges  itself  into  the  sea.  In  this  way, 
the  months  of  the  Nile  were  formed,  and 
have  been  multiplied  even  within  the  period 
of  historical  record.  The  earth,  gravel,  &c., 
which  is  thus  deposited,  is  naturally  shaped 
by  the  current  at  each  side  of  it  Into  a 
Delta,  or  Greek  a,  that  Is,  a  triangle  whose 
vertex  points  up  the  stream.  The  follow 
ing  are  the  lengths  of  some  of  the  most 
Important  rivers. 


BUROPB. 


The  Thames 
The  Rhine  . 
The  Danube 


Miles. 
.  181) 
.  f<\» 
.  17.V> 


ASIA. 

TheEuphmtes 17.V) 

The  Ganges IHoo 

The  Kang-tse,  in  China   .       .  .  :W7«> 


AFRICA. 


The  Nile 


2.^'^o 


Amkrica. 

The  Misslsalppi 342(i 

The  St.  Lawrence,  Including  the  Lakes  4o:i<> 
The  Amazon,  not  including  the  Ara- 

guay     • 409.1 

RIX-DOLXAR  (a  corruption  of  reicJuthu- 
ler,  a  dollar  of  the  empire:  Germ.),  a  silver 
coin  in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden ; 
it  is  of  different  values  in  different  coun- 
tries.   In  Prussia  It  is  worth  about .?«. 

ROAOH  {reohehe:  Ang.  Akc),  the  Letidit- 
cits  ruUlua  of  Ichthyologists,  a  river  flnh 
belonging  to  the  carp  family,  and  known  by 
the  red  colour  of  Its  pectoral,  ventrtil  ami 
anal  flns. Also,  the  curve  or  arch  gene- 
rally cut  In  the  foot  of  some  equaro  salla, 
from  one  clue  to  the  other,  to  keep  them 
clear  of  stays  and  ropes. 

ROADS  (rod  ;  ^aa:.)for  wheeled  carriagej« 
are.now  principally  made  by  stones,  broken 
up  Into  smnll  pieces,  and  bound  together 
with  the  earth,  which  is  called  macadami- 
zing, from  the  name  of  the  iKjrson  with 
whom  the  plan  originated.    The  formation 
of  good  roads  gives  the  greatest  facility  to 
commerce,  and  contributes  In  an  eminent 
degree  to  the  progress  of  civilization ;  for 
wherever  the  means  of  Internal  rommuni- 
!  cation  are  deflcicnt  the  people  are  ill  sui>- 
i  plied  with  many  of  the  necessaries,  as  weP 
'  as  the  luxuries,  of  life.    The  Romans  were 
i  so  well  aoiuaintcd  with  the  importance  of 
good  roads  that,  on  subduing  a  country,  the 
flrstcare  was  to  furnish  It  with  a  mode  of 
>  communication  between  its  Uifferont  par*A 
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They  considered  this  indispensahle,  even  In 
a  mtlitary  point  of  view.  Hence  many  ves- 
tigos  of  their  roads  are  found  in  the  most 
distant  portions  of  their  empire ;  and  some 
remains  of  them  In  this  island,  even  at  tlie 
present  day.  Their  labours  and  skill  in  this 
department  would  bear  comparison  with 
tbe  greatest  efforts  of  modern  times.  It  is 
only  recently  that  good  roads  hare  been 
sonstructed  in  this  country,  or  that  their 
adrantages  were  appreciated ;  in  1703  there 
was  but  one  coach  between  Edinburgh  and 
London ;  it  started  onco  a  month  from  each 

}>hkce,  and  took  a  fortnight  to  perform  the 
onrney.    Though   good  roads  are  still  of 
great  utility,  the  construction  of  railways 

haa  diminished  their  importance. Road, 

or  ROADSTBAD  (Tode :  Fr.),  a  place  (It  for 

anchorage,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 

ROAST'INO  (roKten,  to  roast :  GermJ),  in 

Metallurgy,  the  separation  of  volatile  bodies 

from  those  which  are  more  fixed,  by  the 

combined  action  of  air  and  Are;  and  Is 

generally  the  flrst  process  in  the  reduction 

of  metals.    The  ores  are  kept  for  some  time 

at  a  temperature  below  their  fusing  points, 

which  drives  oft  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  car- 

I   bonlcacid,  water,  &C. 

I       ROBIN'IA,  a  genns  of  handsome  legu- 

!   minous  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  deciduous 

nnd  natives  of   North  America.    Some  of 

the  species  are  well  known  on  our  lawns, 

under  the  erroneous  name  of  acacia. 

ROCAMBOLE,  the  Allium  acorodoprasum 
of  botanists,  a  wild  garlic,  with  a  purple 
flower,  a  native  of  Denmark.  Cultivated 
forms  of  it  are  eaten. 

ROGHEL'LE  SALT,  the  popular  name  of 
the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda;  It  is  em- 
ployed as  a  purgative,  being  one  of  the  in- 
grcd?ent8  of  seldlltz-powder. 

ROCH'ES  MOUTONNES  (FV.),  in  Geology, 
a  term  for  protuberances  of  hard  rock  with 
a  smooth  rounded  or  dome-shaped  outline, 
such  as  are  seen  on  the  borders  of  glaciers. 
ROCH'BT  (Fr.),  a  kind  of  surplice  worn 
by  dignitaries  In  the  Roman  Oatholic 
church  ;  al  mass  the  alb  Is  placed  over  it. 

ROCK.  Geologists  give  the  name  rock  to 
those  distinct  mineral  masses  which  form 
the  crust  of  the  globe,  whether  composed 
of  hard  or  soft  materials,  clay  and  sand 
being  inclnded  in  the  term.  With  refer- 
ence to  their  origin  rocks  may  )>e  classed 
as :— 1.  Aqueous  or  sedimentary,  the  result 
of  deposition  in  water.  These  are  stratifled, 
that  Isarranged'ln  layers  or  beds,  and  most 
of  them  are  fossiliferous.  2.  Volcanic  rocks, 
chose  that  have  been  produced  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  subterra- 
nean heat.  Basalt  and  Traoitttb  belong  to 
this  class.  .*).  Plutonic  rocks,  those  that  have 
been  produced  by  subterranean  heat  deep 
within  the  earth  and  under  great  pressure, 
such  as  GOANITB  and  Stbkitb.  Metamor- 
phlo  rocks,  those  that  were  originally 
sedimentary,  and  still  retain  more  or  less 
the  marks  of  stratifl cation,  but  have  been 
made  to  assume  a  crystalline  structure  by 
the  action  of  heat.  To  this  type",  belong 
OxBiss  and  mica  schist.  The  rocks  of  tho 
last  two  classes  seldom  contain  fossils,  and 
those  of  the  second  only  occasionally  and  , 
by  accident.    Rocks  may  be  studied  palse-  ' 


the  British  coast, 
mense  mass,  with 
resting  on  a  flat 


ontologically,  that  is  with' reference  to  the 
organic  remains  imbedded   in  them ;  or 
lltbologlcally,   that   is  with   reference  to ' 
their  mineral  structure.    [See  Gboloot.]     I 

ROCK-CRTSTAL,  in  Mineralogy,  one  of 
the  forms  of  quartz  consisting,  when  pure, 
entirely  of  silica,  but  frequently  coloured 
with  other  matter.    Its  most  usual  form  is ' 
that  of  hexagonal  prisms,  surmounted  by  i 
hexagonal  pyramids.  | 

ROCK'BT  {rocheUo:  TtaL),  in  Pyrotechny, 
an  artiOciai  firework,  consisting  of  a  cylin- 
drical case  of  paper,  filled  with  a  eomposi-  • 
tion  of  combustible  ingredients.  This  i 
being  tied  to  a  stick  and  fired,  ascends  into 
the  air  and  bursts,  presenting  a  shower  of 
stars,  coloured  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  composition.  [See  Conorbvk  Rockbt, 
and  Ptbotkchht.j — Rockbt,  the  popular 
name  of  ornamental  plants,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Ile^perif,  nat.  ord.  Cructferce.  I 

ROCK'ING-STONES,  called  also  Lofffftm 
or  Laggan  stones.  There  are  several  of 
these  among  the  picturesque  barriers  nf , 
They  consist  of  an  im- 
a  slightly  rounded  base 
surface  of  rock  below, 
which  is  so  nearly  balanced,  that  an  indi- 
vidual can  move  or  rock  it.  These  stones 
have  been  variously  accounted  for  by  anti- 
quarians, and  there  are  many  traditions 
connected  with  them. 

ROOK'-SALT,  fossil  or  mineral  salt,  dug 
from  the  earth.    [See  Salt.] 

ROD  {rcede :  Belg.),  a  measnre  of  length, 
containing  5J  yards,  or!  6i  feet.  In  many 
parts  of  England  the  word  Rod  is  univer- 
sally used  for  Pole  or  Perch :  four  fods  make 
a  Ounter'a  chain. 

RODENTS  irodo,  I  gnaw :  Lat.\  or  Olires, 
an  order  of  clawed  mammals.  They  have 
two  long  chisel-shaped  incisors  In  each 
jaw;  between  the  incisors  and  molars 
there  Is  a  vaciint  space  without  canines, 
and  the  lower  jaw  is  so  articulated  as  to 
allow  a  horfcontal  motion  only  from  back  to 
front.  To  this  order  belong  the  beaver, 
hare,  squirrel,  rat  and  porcupine. 

RO'BBUCK,  in  Zoology,  the  CapreoluM 
eapra,  a  species  of  deer  with  erect  cylludrt- 
cal  branched  horns,  forked  at  the  summit. 
This  animal  is  remarkable  for  its  elcRant 
shape  and  activity;  is  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  cervine  genns :  and,  like  the  ^oat, 
prefers  a  mountainous  country.  It  was 
formerly  common  in  our  island. 

RO^JATION  (rngatio;  from  roffo,  I  aak). 
In  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  a  demand 
made  by  the  consuls,  or  tribunes  of  the 
people,  when  a  law  was  proposed  to  be 
passed. Hogatio  is  also  used  for  the  de- 
cree itself  made  in  consequence  of  the  peo- 
ple giving  their  assent  to  this  demand,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  senatua  coneuUum,  or 
decree  of  the  senate. 

ROGATION  DAYS  (same  derlv.\  the 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  next 
before  Ascension-day.  The  public  auppitcA- 
tlons,  or  litanies,  wore  anciently  termed  rth 
gationa. 

ROGUES'  YARN,  a  yam  of  a  different 
twist  and  colour  from  the  rest,  inserted  In 
the  royal  cordage,  to  render  its  fdentiflca 
tlon  easy  if  stolen. 
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ROLL  (role :  Fr.),  nn  official  wrfttng ;  a 
list,  register,  or  catalogue ;  as  a  muster  roU, 

a  court  roll,  &c In  Law,  a  schedule  of 

parcbment,  that  may  be  turned  up  with  the 
liand,  in  the  form  of  a  pipe.  All  pleadings, 
meraorials,  and  acts  of  court  are  entered  on 
rolls ;  and  being  filed  with  the  proper  offi- 
cers, become  records  of  the  court. Roll 

CALL,  the  calling  over  tlie  names  of  the  men 
who  compose  any  part  of  a  military  body. 
— Rolls  of  parliaubstt,  the  manu- 
script registers,  or  rolls  of  the  proceedings 
of  oar  ancient  parliaments  ;  which,  before 
tlie  invention  of  printing,  wereall  engross- 
ed on  parchment,  and  proclaimed  openly 
in  every  county.  In  these  rolls  are  also  con- 
tained decisions  of  points  of  law. 

ROTjLER,  the  Coraeitu  gairrula  of  omi- 
iholnglsts,  a  handsome  African  bird  allied  to 
the  bee-enters  and  kingfishers,  which  some- 
times finds  its  way  Intp  Britain.  Great  num- 
bers cross  the  Mediterranean  into  Rurope 
In  the  spring,  and  return  to  Africa  In  the 
autumn. — Rollbb.  a  piece  of  wood,  iron, 
brass,  &c.  of  a  cylindrical  form,  used  In  the 
construction  of  several  machines,  both  in 

husbandry  and  the  arts. In  Surgery,  a 

lung  and  broad  bandage,  usually  of  linen 
cloth,  to  be  rolled  round  any  part  of  the 
body. — A  name  given  by  seamen  to  un- 
usnally  heavy  waves  that  set  on  a  coast 
without  wind. 

RO'LLING-MILL,  a  machine  for  work- 
ing metals  Into  plates,  or  bars  which  are 
required  of  an  even  thickness.  Rolling- 
mills  are  chiefly  used  for  drawing  out  iron 
bars  after  they  have  been  manufactured 
Into  bar  iron  by  the  fotwe  hammer. 

RO'LLING-PRBSS,  in  Mechanics,  an 
engine  consisting  of  two   cylinders,  by 

which  cloth  is  calendered,  waved,  &c A 

machine  or  press  for  taking  impressions 
from  steel  or  copper-plate  engravings. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  rolling-presses 
used  In  other  branches  of  manufacture. 

ROLLS.  MASTER  OF  THE.  [See  Mas- 
ter.] 

ROMA'IO,  the  language  of  modern 
Greece. 

RCMAN,  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church  at  Rome,  to  which  St.  Paul  ad- 
dressed an  epistle ;  and  which  consisted  of 

converts  from  Judaism  or  Paganism. 

In  Literature,  the  ordinary  printing  cha- 
racter now  in  use,  in  distinction  from  the 
Italic. 

RO'MAN  OATH'OLICS,  that  society  of 
Christians  whose  members  acknowledge 
the  pope  as  visible  head  of  the  church. 
[See  Catholic] 

ROMAN'CE(roTnan:  Fr.),  in  Literature, 
a  tale  or  fictitious  history  of  extrabrdinary 
adventures.  The  Romance  differs  from  the 
Novel,  as  it  treats  of  groat  actions  and 
extravagant  adventures,  soaring  beyond 
the  limits  of  fact  and  real  life.  [SeeNovBL.] 
llomances  have  of  late  years  given  way  to 
historical  noveto ;  and  even  such  as  are  occa- 
sionally published  are  very  different  from 
thope  of  the  olden  time. 

ROMAN'CE  LAN'OUAGES.  These  are  the 
modem  languages  derived  from  the  ancient 
Roman  or  Latin.  They  are  six  in  number, 
the  languages  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France, 


Italy,  Wallachia,  and  the  Swiss  Grisons. 
These  are  all  corrupt  forms  of  Latin 
mingled  with  many  words  of  the  ancient 
dialects  of  the  country.    [See  ProvbnoalJ 

ROMANBS'QDB,  In  Architecture,  a  style 
that  arose  in  the  north  of  Italy  about  the 
tenth  century,  to  which  the  East  contri- 
buted the  cupola  and  the  symbol  of  the 
cross,  whence  it  Is  sometimes  termed  By- 
zantine. In  the  Rhine  country,  at  a  later 
date,  various  modifications  were  made.  A 
spire  was  added,  but  the  apse  was  retained, 
and  round-headed  arches  continued  to  be 
used.  There  are  many  beautiful  specimens 
of  this  style  at  Cologne,  Bonn,  and  other 
Rhenish  towns. 

RON'DEAU  {Pr.\  a  species  of  poetry, 
usually  consisting  of  tliirteen  verses:  of 
which  eight  have  mctsculine  and  five  femi- 
nine rhymes,  or  vice  versd.  [See  Rhyub.] 
The  two  or  three  first  words  of  the  first 
verse  serve  as  the  burden,  and  recur  in 
that  shape  after  the  eighth  and  thirteenth 
verses. 

RON'DO,  in  Music,  either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental. This  generally  consists  of  three 
strains ;  the  first  of  which  closes  in  the 
original  key  ;•  while  each  of  the  others  is  so 
constructed  as  to  reconduct  the  ear  In  an 
easy  and  natural  manner  to  the  first  strain. 
It  is  sometimes  spelled  Rondeau. 

ROOF  (hrof:  Sax.),  in  Architecture,  the 
timber-work  which  sustains  the  slates,  tiles, 
lead,  &c.,  that  form  the  coverings  of  build- 
ings. The  elevation  of  a  roof  depends  on 
the  climate ;  the  more  northern  the  coun- 
try the  greater  its  pitch  should  be.  It  is 
supposed  that,  considering  the  inclination 
of  a  roof  at  the  equator  to  o,  or  Zero,  we 
niay  add  three  degrees  of  inclination  for 
every  climate,  that  is,  every  a°  42'  30"  of 
latitude,  and  this  gives  very  nearly  the  in- 
clinations used  by  the  ancients  in  different 
places.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists 
merely  of  two  rafters,  whose  lateral  thrust 
against  the  walls  on  which  they  rest  Is 
counteracted  by  tying  them  together  with 
a  collar,  placed  some  way  up  the  lengths ; 
and  if  necessary,  by  a  tie  beam  placed  at 
their  feet.  Beyond  certain  lengths  it  Is 
clear  that  the  tie  beam  itself  will  have  a 
tendency  to  sink  down  in  the  middle  ;  It 
must  then  be  suspended  at  its  centre, from 
the  Junctions  of  the  rafters,  by  tiking  post 
If  the  rafters  are  long,  they  also  have  a 
tendency  to  sink  in  the  middle ;  which 
must  be  prevented  by  struts,  or  oblique 
pieces,  abutting  aTgainst  the  sides  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  king  post.  The 
whole  now  would  form  a  frame  called  a 
truss.  Sometimes  the  upper  ends  of  the 
rafters,  instead  of  abutting  against  each 
other,  abut  against  the  extremities  of  a 
horizontal  piece,  called  a  collar,  which  is 
placed  between  them,  to  keep  them  apart. 
Instead  of  the  kingpost  there  are  then 
two  vertical  pieces,  called  queen  posts, 
which  hang  from  the  extremities  of  this  col* 
lar,  and  support,  at  their  lower  ends,  stmts 
tending  in  various  directions,  for  the  sus- 
taining of  various  points.  Purlines  are 
strong  pieces  placed  across  the  principal 
rafters  to  steady  them,  and  to  support  the 
common r&iterB,  which  are  fixed  at  tbeordii 
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nary  small  distances  aiwrt.  Some  roofs 
are  verjr  complicated  and  Ingenious;  bat 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  con- 
strnctcd  can  always  be  easily  understood, 
from  what  has  been  said.  When  snflQclently 
long  licaras  cannot  be  obtained  In  one 
piece,  two  or  more  pieces  are  tear/ed  to- 
gether ;  that  is,  their  extremities  are  en- 
tangled in  each  other,  by  the  way  tliey  are 
cut  and  notched  ;  and  they  are  kept  toge- 
ther by  Iron  bolts.  The  various  parts  of  a 
frame  roof,  also,  are  kept  united  by  Iron 
stmps  and  bolts. 

ROOK  (hroe :  Ang.  Sax.,  the  Cktmu/ntgi- 
legu$  of  omltholoKlsta,  a  bird  that  differs 
from  the  crow  by  his  gregarious  habits,  in 
feeding  on  Insects  and  grain,  not  carrion, 
and  in  haring  the  liase  of  the  bill  covered 
with  a  rough  scabrous  skin,  the  latter  how- 
ever being  the  result  of  the  bill  being 
thrust  Into  the  ground  In  search  of  worms 
and  larvae.  Rooks  are  very  destructive  of 
corn,  especially  of  wheat;  and  It  behoves 
the  husbandman  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
his  newly-sown  fields ;  for  if  neglected 
three  or  four  days,  when  the  blade  first  ap- 
pears, a  good  crop  may  be  destroyed  in 
enibn'o :  the  good  they  do,  in  destroying 
grubs  and  noxious  insects,  is  supposed 
greatly  to  exceed  the  mischief. 

ROOT  (rot:  Oolh.),  In  fiotany,ttaat  part  of 
a  plant  which  is  under  ground  and  serves  to 
support  It  in  an  erect  position  ;  while  by 
means  of  Its  fibrils  It  imbil)es  from  the  earth 
a  nourishment  which  ascends  to  the  stem, 

branches,  and  fruit. Root,  in  Arithmetic, 

a  number  or  quantity  which,  multiplied  by 
it!>elf,  produces  a  higher  power :  thus,  S  is 
the  sfiuarc  root  of  4,  and  the  cube  root 
of  «. 

UOPE  (rap:  Ang.  Sax.\n.  large  kind  of 
cordage,  formed  by  the  twisting  of  several 
strands  of  yam  together ;  the  smallest  sort 
of  rope  is  called  Cord,  and  the  larger  kinds 
Oible.  Large  mpes  are  distinguished  Into 
two  main  classes,  viz.  the  cable-laid  and 
hatoseT-Udd.  The  former  are  composed  of 
nine  strands,  while  the  latter  consist  only 
of  three.  Rojies  of  from  one  inch  to  two 
inches  and  a  half  In  circumference  are 
usually  hawser  laid ;  those  from  three  to 
ten  Inches,  are  either  hawser  or  cable-laid ; 
but  when  more  than  ten  inches,  they  are 
always  cable-lHld. Rope  making,  the  pro- 
cess of  twisting  yam  into  ropes,  by  means 

of  a  wheel   or  other  machinery. Rope- 

teallc,  a  long  covered  walk,  or  a  long  build- 
ing where  miics  are  niannfactured. 

RORQUAL,  the  Balamoptera  rottrata  of 
coolDgists,  a  marine  mammal  allied  to  the 
whales,  and  the  largest  of  living  animals. 
The  throat  and  belly  are  wrinkled  with  deep 
folds  of  skin.  As  the  rorqual  yields  little 
oil  it  Is  not  sought  after  by  whalers. 

ROSA'CB  Ji  iro$a,  a  roue  :  LaL),  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  poly  petal  nu  s  plan  ts,  con  • 
slsting  of  herbs  and  shrabs.  Amongst 
British  wild  plants  the  dog  rose,  bramble, 
strawberry,  poientiUa.  agrimony,  and  mea- 
dow-sweet  belong  to  this  order,  which  may 
be  recognised  by  the  five  petals,  the  nume- 
rous stamens  arising  from  the  calyx  jnst 
within  the  petals,  and  the  superior  ovary. 

B<yBART  (rosarCum,  arose  garden  :  LaL), 


in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  string  of 
beads,  or  a  chaplet  consisting  of  five  or 
fifteen  decades  of  beads.  It  Is  used  for 
counting  the  Ave  Mariae,  or  prayers  ad- 
dressed to  the  Virgin  Mary :  one  patemosUr, 
or  Jjord's  prayer,  is  said  for  every  ten  ara 
Marias  or  hail  Mary's.  The  chaplet  Is  con- 
sidered to  contain  only  five  decades,  the 
roaarif  fifteen;  but  this  distinction  does 
not  seem  to  be  always  observed.  Other 
sects  also  use  chapiets,  for  oonntfng  re- 
peated prayers.   [See  Chaplkt.] 

ROSE  (roso,  LaL),  In  Archltectnre,  an 
ornament  cut  in  the  form  of  that  flower, 
chiefly  used  In  cornices,  friezes,  vanloa  of 
churches,  &c,  and  particularly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  each  faoein  thnOorinthlan  abacus.  ', 

Bote,  the  fi'owerof  plants  belonging  to-  ' 

the  botanical  genus  Jtoso,  of  which  many  ' 
species  are  in  cultivation.    A  great  number  1 1 

I  of  varieties  liave  been  prodncwl  by  crossing  ' ' 
the  species.    The  ancient  poets  say,  that  \\ 

,  the  first  rose  was  brought  Into  the  world  by  \ 
the  hands  of  the  god   of  love ;  and  the  ' ' 
occasion  was,  a  desire  to  bribe  Harpocrates,  . 
the  god  of  silence,  to  an  engagement  that  ! , 
he  would  discover  none  of  the  secreta  of   I 
Venus.    Hence  It  became  a  custom  to  place  i 
a  Toee  In  rooms  devoted  to  mirth  and  enter-  I 
talnment,  as  a  sym1>ol  In  the  presence  of 
which  all  restraint  might  be  laid  aside:  ' 

'  accordingly  the  proverb  *  mder  the  rose,' 
denotes  secrecy  and  inviolable  silence.  The 
rose  is  also  from  the  same  cause  the  direct  , 
emhlem  of  silence.    Besides  being  used  ai  ' 
the  feasts  and  c-onvlvial  meetings  of   the 
ancients,  the  rose  was  frequently  laid  upon  ' 
the  tombs  of  the  dead :  either  to  signify  the 
alienee  of  death,  or  an  offering  grateful  to 

the  deceased. Roee,  in  Politics,  a  bad>ce 

of  distinction  formerly  assumed  by  the 
bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  former 
of  whom  took  the  white  rose,  and  the  latter 
the  red.  On  the  union  of  the  two  bous^es  | 
by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  with  Bilzsr  { 
both,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  the  two 
roses  were  united  In   one,  which  became 

the  royal  badge  of  England. Roan  ov 

Jkricho,  the  name  of  a  cruciferous  plant, 
the  anaglatiea  hieroehuntiMa  of  botanists, 
the  withered  stems  of  which  roll  np  into  a 

'  ball  during  the  dry  season,  and  are  blown 

'  al)ont  the  deserts  of  Syria  for  years,  only 

'  unfolding  In  a  time  of  rain. 

I  RO'SEMART  (rvsmariatis.  lUerallr  aea- 
dew:  Lot),  an  evergreen  shrab  of  the  g^n us 
fionnonnus,  nat.  ord.  Labiatte.  1 1  Is  a  nati  ve 
of  the  maritime  districts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  flowers  are  of  adull  leaden  hue, 
or  even  white.  It  is  used  in  an  Infusion, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  headache ;  and  is  em- 
ployed In  the  manufacture  of  Hungary 
water.  The  leaves  have  a  fragrant  Bine'J, 
and  a  warm  pungent  flavour. 

ROSE-NOBLE,  an  ancient  English  gold 
coin,  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  ruse; 
first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  If  I.  and 
current  at  6s.  8dL  Another  larger  coin,  some 
times  so  called,  passed  for  Itta 

ROflBT*TA  STONE,  a  block  of  stone  found 
near  Boectta,  in  Lower Egrptjuid  preserved 
In  tlie  British  Museum.  It  bears  three  in- 
scriptions: namely,  one  in  hieroglyphics, 
another  in  the  ancient  vernacular  fan^uairf 
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eonnt  of  the  Rl(rnatnre8l>eii]g  written  roond 
the  remonstrance,  or  in  a  circular  form,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  seen  who  signed  it  first. 

ROYAL,  among  seamen,  a  small  anil 
Bprciid  immediately  above  the  top-gallant- 
sail;    sometimes   termed   the   top-gallant 

royal Royal  Aoadkmt  or  London,  a 

corporation  instituted  by  George  IILfor 
the  advancement  of  drawing,  painting,  en- 
graving, sculpture,  modelling,  and  archi- 
tecture.  Royal  Institution,  a  corpora- 
tion erected  in  the  year  1800 ;  the  great 
object  of  which  is  to  render  science  appli- 
cable to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 

mankind. Royal  Socibty,  a  society  In- 

corpftrated  by  Charles  II.  under  the  name 
of  *  The  President,  Conncll,  and  Pellowa  of 
the  Royal  Society,  for  the  Improvement  of 
Natural  Philosophy.' 

ROYALS,  the  name  given  to  the  first  re- 
giment of  foot :  snpposed  to  be  the  oldest 
regular  corps  in  Europe. 

ROW-PORT,  a  small  8«inare  hole  In  the 
side  of  light  vesselsof  war,  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  for  the  use  of  an  oar  for  row- 
ing In  a  calm. 

RUB'BLB,  loose  angular  gravel ;  or  slight- 
ly   compacted    brecciated  sand-stone. 

lliTDBLB  Work,  masonry,  in  which  the 
stones  are  used  without  being  squared. 

RU'BBFACIENT  {ritba-facio,  I  make  red : 
Lot),  in  Medicine,  an  external  application 
which  produces  redness  of  the  skin,  not 
followed  by  a  blister. 

RU'BELLITE  [rubeUuB,  reddish :  Lat\ 
in  Mineralogy,  red  slwrl  or  red  invrmalin, 
a  sllicions  mineral  of  a  red  colour  of  various 
shades.  It  occurs  in  accumulated  groups, 
with  straight  tube-like  striOB.  In  a  red 
heat  It  becomes  white. 

RUBE'OLA  (ntfteo,  I  am  red :  Lai.\  the 
Meaalen^  which  see. 

RU'BICEL,  In  Mineralogy,  a  variety  of 
the  ruby,  of  a  reddish  colour,  from  Brazil. 

RU'BIDIUM  {ruber,  red:  Lot.),  one  of 
the  metals  lately  discovered  by  means  of 
spectrum  analysis.  The  German  chemist 
Bunsen  first  detected  it  in  some  mineral 
water.  In  which  it  formed  only  a  two-mil- 
lionth part  of  the  weight  of  the  water.  It 
has  since  been  found  in  extremely  minute 
quantities  In  beet-root,  and  in  the  ashes  of 
tobacco,  tea  leaves,  and  coffee  berries.  Its 
name  was  suggested  by  its  dark  red  colour. 

RU'BIGO  {Lat.\  in  Botany,  a  kind  of  mil- 
dew which  appears  on  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  many  plants,  and  has  been  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  small  fungus,  supposed  to  arise 
from  moisture. 

RU'BLB,  a  RussLan  silver  coin,  value 
about  3ji.  2d. 

RU'BRIC  {ruhrica ;  from  rvJber,  red :  LaW), 
any  writing  or  printing  in  red  Ink.  The 
date  and  place  on  a  title  page,  being  fre- 
quently in  red  ink,  and  many  books  printed 
in  one  place  having  the  name  of  another 
upon  them,  the  word  rubric  has  been  some- 
times used  to  slernlfy  the  false  name  of  a 
place  on  a  title  page.  But  the  word  is  most 
usually  applied  in  EcclesiasticHl  matters  to 
signify  the  directions  printed  in  red  letters 
in  missals,  kc ;  and  hence,  is  often  used  to 
ex  press  the  liturgy  itself. 

RU'BY  (ritbia:  Fr.;    from   rvJber,   red: 


Lot),  a  precious  stone,  next  to  the  diamond 
tn  hardness  and  value.  Its  oonstltnenu 
are  aluminn,  magnesia,  and  chromic  acld- 
its  colour  being  due  to  the  latter.  Tbe 
most  esteemed,  and,  at  the  same  tine, 
rarest  colour,  of  the  oriental  ruby,  is  pore 
carmine,  or  blood  red  of  considerable  in- 
tensity, forming,  when  well  polished,  a 
blaze  of  the  most  exquisite  and  unrivalled 
tint.  It  is,  however,  usually  more  or  le» 
pale,  and  mixed  with  blue  In  various  pru- 
portions ;  hence  it  uecars  rose-red  and  red- 
dish white,  crimson,  peach-blossom  red, 
and  Iliac  blue— the  latter  variety  bein? 
named  oriental  amethyst.  A  rnhy,  perfect 
both  in  colour  and  transparency.  Is  roue?) 
less  common  than  a  good  diamond,  au<l 
when  of  the  weight  of  three  or  four  carats 
is  even  more  valuable  than  that  ^em.  Tbe 
king  of  Pegu,  and  the  monarchs  of  Sixn 
and  Ava,  monopolize  the  rarest  rubies :  ttj« 
finest  in  the  world  Is  in  the  possession  d 
the  first  of  these  kings;  Its  purity  Las 
passed  into  a  proverb. 

RUDD,  or  RED  EYE,  the  Lettciseus  try- 
thropJUhalnms  of  Ichtbyologises,  a  river 
fish  belonging  to  the  CyprinidtB,  with  & 
deep  l>ody  like  the  bream,  but  thicker,  apiw 
minent  back,  and  small  head.  The  scsloa 
are  of  a  golden-coppery  tint,  and  the  iris  is 
orange-red. 

RUD'DBR  (rother:  Sox.),  In  Knvlgation. 
part  of  the  helm  of  a  ship ;  consisting  o!  a 
piece  of  timber  hung  on  hinges  at  the  stem- 
posts,  which  by  being  turned  cither  way 
directs  the  course  of  the  vcsseL  It  if 
managed  by  means  of  the  tiller  or  wheel. 
In  vessels  drawing  much  water,  the  middle 
is  deep  and  narrow ;  in  others,  shallow  and 
broad;  In  Chinese  vessels,  it  is  broad,  t' 
give  it  leverage ;  but  pierced  with  holes  t<> 
diminish  resistance  from  tha  water. 

RU'DIMENTS  {rudimenta  ;  from  rudU,  is 
the  natural  state :  iDot.),  the  first  elemenu 
or  principles  of  any  art  or  science. 

RUDOLTHINB  TA'BLES.  a  celebrated 
set  of  astronomical  tables,  constructed  t>y 
Kepler,  and  thus  entitled  In  honour  of  the 
emi>eror  Rudolphus  II.,  at  whose  expeni^; 
they  were  made.  They  were  published  In 
1627,  and  were  the  first  ever  calculated  on 
the  supposition  that  the  planets  move  in 
elliptical  orbits.  They  contributed  greatly 
to  the  progress  of  Astronomy. 

RUFF,  the  Machetes  pugnax  of  omlth<v 
logists,  a  bird  allied  to  the  snipes,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  disposition  of 
the  long  feathers  of  the  neck,  which  stand 
out  like  the  ruff  formerly  worn ;  It  Is,  how- 
ever, only  the  male  that  Is  furnished  with 
this  appendage,  which  he  does  not  obtain 
till  the  second  year.  Rnffs  are  birds  of 
passage,  appearing  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  in  great  numbers  in  the  unrth  of 
Europe.  They  are  generally  taken  in  lanre 
nets.  When  fattened  they  are  dressed  like 
the  woodcock,  and  their  flesh  Is  highly 
esteemed.  Their  pugnacious  disposition  is  so 
strong,  that  when  they  are  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fattening,  their  place  of  confinement 
inupt  be  dark,  fur  the  moment  any  light  is 
admitted  they  attack  each  other  with  fnry. 

RULE  {.regale.  Sax. ;  from  regula  :  Lal>. 
that  which  is  established  as  a  principle,  or 
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•tittled  by  authority  for  guidance  and  di- 
rection. Thus,  a  statute  or  law  is  a  rule  of 
conduct  for  the  citizens  of  a  state ;  i>reco- 
dents  in  law  are  rules  of  decision  to  judges. 
— In  tiratninar,  an  establislied  form  of 
construction,  in  a  i>articular  class  of  words. 
— Rule,  in  Monasteries,  Corporations,  or 
Societies,  a  law  or  regulation  to  be  observed 
by  the  society  and  its  particular  members. 
UULB  OP  THREB,  in  Arithmetic,  a  rule 
n-hicli  directs,  when  three  terms  are  given, 
now  to  And  a  fourth,  which  shall  have  the 
Mine  ratio  to  the  third  term  as  tho  second 
has  to  the  flrst.  It  Is  an  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  proportion  [which  see],  being 
called  also  the  rtde  of  proportion. 

HUM.  a  well  known  spirituous  liquor, 
distilled  from  molasses  and  the  refuse  of 
Che  cane  juice,  in  the  West  Indies,  whence 
it  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  Hum  of 
a  brownish  transparent  colour,  smooth  oily 
taste,  strong  body  and  consistence,  good 
Kge,  and  well  kept,  is  the  best ;  and  that 
from  Jamaica  obtains  a  decided  preference. 
It  is  customary  in  some  of  the  West  India 
islnnds  to  put  sliced  pine-apples  in  puncli- 
eons  of  rum ;  this  gives  the  spirit  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit;  and  hence  iho  designation 
'  pine-apple  rum.' 

RU'MSN  (Lat.),  in  Oomparatire  Anatomy, 
tho  paunch,  or  flrst  stomach  of  such  ani- 
mals as  chew  the  cud,  thence  called  rumi- 
nating animals.  The  only  true  ruminating 
are  the  elovon-footed  quadrupeds,  as  oxen, 
«bcep,  &c 

RU'MINANTS  {rumino,  I  chew  the  cud : 
Lot.),  tlie  name  given  by  Cuvler  to  an  order 
of  hoofed  mammals,  feeding  exclusively  on 
vegetables,  and  including  those  having  a 
rumplicated  stomach  of  four  cavities  dis- 
posed so  as  to  allow  rumination,  and  a  clo- 
ven hoof.  The  ox,  doer,  giraflle,  and  oauiel, 
bolong  to  this  order. 

KC  MINATION  (same  derivX  the  act  by 

which  food,  chewed  and  swallowed,  is  sul>- 

mltted    a  second    time    to    mastication. 

Coarsely  masticated  food  passes  into  the 

rumen,  or  paunch,  or  flrst  cavity  of  the  sto- 

macli ;  water,  with  which  the  second  cavity, 

railed  the  retietUue,  is  almost  exclusively 

llllcd,  is  gradually  mixed  with  the  food  in 

tho  rumen;  after  which,  a  portion  of  the 

u\n»s  is  moulded  into  a  ball,  in  tho  muscu- 

Inr  cnnai.  at  the  termination  of  the  aeopha- 

gua;  and  by  an  inverted  action  of  tho  nius- 

cU's  is  driven  Into  the  mouth,  where  it  is 

more  fully  masticated,  and  mixed  with 

liHliva,  before  it  is  again  swallowed.    It 

then  passes  into  the  pecMerium,  or  third 

fltouiach,  where  the  superfluous  moisture, 

which  might  dilute  the  gastric  juice  too 

much,  is  absorbed ;  after  which  it  passes 

prnidually  Into  the  abomaeue,  or  fourth  sto- 

niacli,  in  which  digestion  is  really  ofFocted. 

Ill  the  camel,  there  are  water  cells  at  the 

sides  of  the  rumen  ;  and  the  psalterium  is 

not  separated  from  the  abomssus. 

•  IllTN'OIN ATB  {runcina.», largesaw :  Lat.\ 

In   Botany,  a  leaf  is  said  to  bo  runclnate 

when  each  side  is  coarsely  divided  into  trl- 

iiiiBrular  lobes  more  or  less  directed  towards 

the  htiftfi  ;  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  dandelion. 

liU'NIO,  a  term  applied  to  certain  anrient 
•Jiaractcrs,  the  earliest  of  which  were  found 


upon  monumental  stones.  They  were  em- 
ployed by  both  Scandinavians  and  Ger- 
mans, but  whence  derived  is  not  known. 
Some  have  suggested  the  Phosnlcian  alpha- 
bet as  their  source.  Their  number  was 
originally  sixteen.  Tlielr  great  antiquity 
is  much  doubted,  since  they  cannot  be 
clearly  traced  back  beyond  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  They  have  been  the  sulv 
ject  of  much  debate  amongst  antlquarlani; 
mystery  and  superstition  are  supposed  to 
have  been  connected  with  them. 

RUN'JNER,  in  Sea  Language,  a  rope  be- 
longing to  the  garnet,  and  to  the  two  bolt- 
tackles.  It  is  reeved  in  a  single  block, 
•joined  to  theend  of  a  pennant,  and  is  used  to 
incrense  the  mechanical  power  of  tho  tackle. 

RUPEB',  a  coin  current  in  British  India. 
Tho  gold  rupee  is  worth  about  i«.  stcrllnpr. 
Of  the  silver  rupees,  the  new  and  the  old 
are  of  different  values. 

RUPTURE  (ruptio,  a  breaking:  Lot.). 
[SeeHKRNiA.] 

RUSH  {ru$e :  Box.),  a  name  given  to  dif- 
ferent plants.  The  common  rush  belongs 
to  the  genus  Juneus,  of  which  several 
species  grow  in  watery  places.  The  pith 
was  formerly  used  for  the  wicks  of  lamps. 
Tlie  hullrueh,  which  also  grows  in  wet  situa- 
tions, belongs  to  the  genus  Typha.  The 
/lewering  rueh  l»elongs  to  the  genus  Buito- 
mtu,  and  is  found  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and 
ditches. 

RUS'BIA  COM'PANY,  a  company  for  con- 
ducting the  trade  with  Russia.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  charter  of  Philip  and  Mar}'» 
and  sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament,  in  IflOO. 

RUS'BIA  LBATH'ER,  the  tanned  hides 
of  oxen,  manufactured  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  the  Russians ;  and  much  esteemed 
as  a  material  for  binding  books  and  making 
many  articles  where  a  superior  kind  of  du- 
rable leather  Is  required.  One  of  the  best 
tests  of  genuine  Russia  leather  is  Its  throw- 
ing out  a  strong  odour  of  burnt  hide  upon 
being  rubbed. 

RUST  0%iai!.), thcoxldo of ametal.  Hence 
metals  become  rusty  when  exposed  to  air 
or  water,  by  abstracting  tho  oxygen ;  but 
grease  and  varnish  protect  them,  because 
they  prevent  contact  with  moisture  and 
thcatmosphere.—- -RD8T,  the  Uredo  ruhigo 
of  botanists,  a  minute  fungus  in  theshnpeof 
an  orange  powderwhich  infests graiuplants. 

RUS'TlC-WORK  (n<««ctt«,  rural :  Lat,), 
in  Architecture,  a  term  used  when  the 
stones,  &c.  in  the  face  of  a  building,  or  the 
groins,  &c.,  are  hacked  or  indouted,  so  as 
to  1)0  rongh. 

RUTA  BA'GA,  the  Swedish  tnmip. 

RUTH,  Book  ov,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  being  a  kind  of  appendix  to 
the  book  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to 
those  of  Samuel.  Its  title  Is  derived  from  the 
person  whose  story  it  principally  cmitaint. 

RUTILITE  {rutilue,  red :  Lot). in  Minera- 
logy, an  oxide  of  titanium,  of  a  red  or 
brownish  red  colour.  It  occurs  massive, 
disseminated,  membranous,  and  In  crystals. 

RYE  {ryge:  Sam),  the  ^cale  cerealeot 
botanists,  an  esculent  grain  that  in  its 
growth  resembles  wheat.  It  is  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent, 
as  well  as  in  the  north  of  England,  Is  made 
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iBto  bread ;  Imu  mncb  eoaner  than  that  of 
wheat  flf>ar.  All  soils  will  produce  rye, 
provided  tbej  are  not  too  moist ;  and  manr 
barrc-n  lands  which  are  nnsoitable  to  the 
coltlTatlon  of  wheat  maj  be  sown  with 
this  grain  to  advantage. 


llY'ErGRABS,  a  species  of  strong  grafs, 
of  the  fcenns  Lotuam, 

BT'OT  (a subject:  Arab.\in  Bindoetan, 
a  renter  of  land  bjr  a  lease  which  is  otn- 
sidered  as  perpetnal,  and  at  a  rate  fixed  b}- 
I  ancient  swrrvys  and  ralnations. 


S 


8,  tlie  nineteenth  letter  and  flfteentb 
eons4)iiattt  ul  our  alpliabet,  is  a  sibilant  ar- 
ticulation, the  sound  being  formed  by  dri- 
ving the  breath  through  a  narrow  paasage 
between  the  palate  and  the  tongue  elevated 
near  it,  together  with  a  motion  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  teeth  towards  the  upper.  It  is  a 
liind  of  semivowel,  for  It  can  be  pronoun- 
ced, though  imperfectly,  without  the  aid 
of  a  vowel.  The  sound  of  this  letter  varies, 
being  soft  in  some  words,  as  In  this,  thwt, 
kc^  and  like  z  in  words  which  have  a  fliial 
«,  as  muu,  tnae,  ke.  It  is  generally  doubled 
at  the  end  of  words.  In  a  few  words  it  is 
silent,  as  in  i*ie  and  viscount.  As  an  abbre- 
viation, B  was  used  by  the  andents  for 
Senatus ;  thus  8.P.Q.R.  senatus  popuhtsfus 
Somanus  (the  Senate  and  Roman  people). 
8p.  for  spurius,  &e.  We  use  it  for  Sanctae, 
thus  8.T.P.  fkmcUB  TheoiogitB  Professor  (Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Theology.)  For  Ship :  as 
H.MJB.  Her  Majestj^a  Ship.  For  Sigilli :  as 
T>JB.  loeus  tiaiUi  (the  place  of  the  seal).  For 
Style :  as  K.S.  new  style.  Fur  sodus,  soeietas, 
soiUh,  Ac,  as  S.E.  fur  soiUh-eastf  6JB.K.  for 
sotUh-sotUh-tast,  &c.    In  Music,  for  Solo. 

BABJE'AJXS,  or  SA'BIANS  {zaba.  Lord: 
Heb.,  whence  Sabaoth),  idolators  of  the 
East,  who  in  all  ages,  wliether  converted  In 
part  to  Judaism,  Christianity,  or  Mqham- 
raedanism.  or  unacquainted  with  either, 
have  worshipped  the  sun.  moon,  and  stars. 
Some  of  the  Sabaauis,  who  acknowledge  tbe 
name  of  Christ,  are  distinguished  by  the 
title  of '  Christians  of  St.  John,'  on  account 
of  their  attachment  to  the  baptism  of  t  hat 
forerunner  of  tbe  Uesslah.  Sabaeanism 
bears  the  marks  of  a  primitive  religion  ;  to 
the  adoration  of  the  stars  it  Joins  a  strong 
Inculcation  of  respect  for  agriculture. 

SAB'AOTH,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
armies. 

SABBATARIANS,  in  Church  History, 
sects  which  at  variuus  periods  insisted  on 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  as 
obligatory  on  Christians.  The  name  is  i>ar- 
ticularly  applied  to  a  subdivision  of  the 
Anabaptists,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

SAO'BATH  (rest :  Heb.),  tbe  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  a  day  appointed  by  tbe  Mosaic 
law  for  a  total  cessation  from  labour,  and 
for  the  service  of  God,  according  to  the 
command,  *  Remember  that  jre  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath  day,*  &e.  Christians  observe 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  day  of 
rest. 

SABBAT'ICAL  YEAR,  in  the  Jewish  eco- 
nomy, every  seventh  year,  in  which  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  suffer  their 
Belds  and  vineyards  to  rest^  or  to  lie  without 


tillage.  Tbe  first  auMafieaZyear  relebratro 
by  the  children  of  Israel  was  the  foarteeuth 
year  after  their  coming  Into  the  laud  oi 
Canaan ;  because  they  were  to  be  seven 
years  in  making  themselvea  maatera  uf  ii, 
and  seven  more  in  dividing  it  amungsi 
themselves. 

SA^L'LA,  in  Natural  History,  a  geno* 
of  marine  annclides,  inhabiting  eases  whu't 
are  usually  of  a  leathery  texture.  There 
are  many  species. 

SABEL'LIAKS,  a  sect  of  Christians 
founded  by  Sabellius,  at  Ptolemais,  in  ihe 
third  century.  Their  doctrine  was,  that 
the  Father  waa  the  sole  person  of  the  Tri- 
nity ;  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  being  merelf 
attributes,  or  emanations  from  Him. 

SA'BLS,  tbe  Maries  zibeUina  of  natural- 
ists, an  animal  of  the  weazel  family,  a 
native  of  tbe  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
is  equal  to  the  polecat  in  aize.  In  summer 
the  ooloor  is  brown.  In  winter  it  becomes 
much  darker,  and  the  fur  is  then  roach 
prized.  Tlie  Russian  or  crown  sal  tie  ol^ 
talued  In  Siberia  is  the  most  Taloable,  but 
this  is  nearly  monopolized  by  the  Imperial 
Family.  The  Hudson's  Bay  sable  is  ligtater 
In  colour  and  is  dyed  darker.  The  animal 
burrows  in  the  earth  or  under  trees;  in 
winter  and  summer  subsisting  on  small 

animals,  and  In   autumn   on    berries 

Sablb,  in  Heraldry,  the  tincture  of  black : 
represented  in  engraving, by  perpendicular 
and  horiztmtal  lines. 

SACBUT,  or  SACK'BUT,  a  musical  wind 
instrument;  a  kind  of  trumpet  so  con- 
trived tiiat  it  can  be  drawn  out  or  shortentxl 
according  to  the  tone  required. 

SACCA'DE  (a  jerk :  Fr.\  in  the  Menace, 
a  sudden  and  violent  check  of  a  horse,  bj 
drawing  or  twitching  the  reins  on  a  sud- 
den, and  with  one  pulL 

SACiCHAR'IO  ACID  (soccAarrtm,  sugar: 
L(a.)f  in  Chemistry,  au  acid  formed  along 
with  oxalic  acid,  when  sugar  Is  oxidized 
with  nitric  acid.  It  crystaliizes  in  long 
colourless  needles. 

SACCHAR'OID  (soccAaron,  su^ar  :  Lnt ; 
and  eidos,  appearance :  Gr.),  a  term  ap|>li&l 
to  rucks  which  liave  a  texture  resembliug 
that  of  loaf  sugar. 

SACX^HAROM'ETER  isaccharan,  sugar: 
Lot. ;  and  metior,  1  measure :  LaU'i,  an  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  speclflc  gravity  o^ 
brewers'  and  distillers*  wurts,  the  density 
of  which  is  almost  exactly  proportional  U) 
the  quantity  of  sugar  they  hold  in  solution- 
on  which,  also,  depends  the  quautity  (>{ 
spirit  that  will  be  formed  by  the  subsequeui 
fermentation. 
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SAOCnOLACTIO  ACID  {saceharon,  sagar; 
and  lae,  milk :  Lat.)t  In  Chemistry,  the  acid 
nhtalned  by  digesting  sugar  of  milk  with 
iiitricacid.  It  Is  Identical -with  that  obtained 
frijui  gum,  and  termed  mucous  add. 

SACK,  a  wine  much  esteemed  by  oar 
aticetitors.  It  was  brought  from  Spain, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  similar 
to  sberry;  Falstaff  calls  it  BherrU  Sack. 
Its  name  is  derived  by  some  from  000  (dry : 
Fr.),  because  It  was  a  dry  wine ;  by  others, 
from  the  »aeka  made  of  skin,  in  which  the 

Spaniards   usually   carried   it. Among 

our  rudo  ancestors,  a  kind  of  cloak  of  a 
square  fonn,  worn  over  the  shoulders  and 
body,  and  fastened  in  front  by  a  clasp  or 
tliurn.     it  was  originally  made  of   skin, 

afterwards  of  wool. 7\}sack^  is  to  plun- 

«!er  or  pillage  a  town  when  taken  by  as- 
sault. 

8ACONTALA,  a  Sanscr't  drama  of  great 
celebrity  In  Indian  llten>':i;re,  written  by 
Ciilidasa,  who  died  In  56  b.c.  It  lias  been 
translated  Into  BngUsh,  French,  and  Ger- 
man.   The  plot  turns  upon  a  ring. 

SACRAMENT  (sacramentum,  a  sacred 
thing:  X/ot).  in  Christian  ritual, an  outward 
Ri^n  of  a  spiritual  grace,  annexed  to  Its  use. 
The  Roman  Catliblic  cliurch  recognises 
seven  sacraments;  baptism,  conflrmatlun, 
the  eucharist,  iienance,  extreme  unction, 
ordination,  and  marriage.  The  Sabaean Clirls- 
tiansadmlttedfour ;  the  eucharist,  baptism, 
ordination,  and  marriage.  The  Protestant 
churches  acknowledge  only  two,  the  euch- 
arist or  Lord's  supper,  and  baptism  ;  but 
thpy  agree  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
In  styling  the  eucharist,  pre-eminently,  the 
holy  saeramerU.  The  eucharist  is  also 
known  among  Roman  Catholics  by  the 
name  of  *  the  host.* 

SACRAMENTA'MA  (same  derfv.),  in 
Ecclesiastical  history,  certain  sacramental 
offerings  formerly  paid  to  the  parish  priest 
at  Easter,  &c. 

SACRAMENTUM  MILITA'RB,  in  anti- 
quity, the  name  of  the  oath  ukon  by  tbe 
Roman  soldiers,  after  the  levies  were  com- 
pleted. 

SACRIFICE  (aacrfficium :  Lot.),  a  solemn 
act  of  religious  worship,  consisting  in  the 
dedication  or  offering  up  something  ani- 
nmtc  or  inanimate  on  an  altar,by  the  hands 
of  the  priest;  cltlior  as  an  expression  of 
pratitud^  to  the  Deity  fur  some  signal 
mercy,  or  to  acknowledge  our  dependance 
on  Iilm,  and  conciliate  his  favour.  The 
Jews  had  two  sorts  of  sacrlflces,  taking  the 
word  in  its  most  extensive  slgnlHcation : 
the  first  were  offerings  of  tithes,  flrst-fruits, 
cakes,  wine,  oil,  honey,  Ac.,  and  the  '.last, 
offerings  of  slaughtered  animals.  Their 
principal  sacrifices  consisted  of  bullocks, 
sheep,  and  goats ;  but  doves  and  turtles 
were  accepted  from  those  who  were  not  able 
to  offer  the  others  ;  and  whatever  the  sa- 
criflce  might  be,  it  must  be  perfect  and 
without  blemish.  The  rites  of  sacriflclng 
were  various,  all  of  which  are  very  minutely 
described  in  the  Pentateuch. 

SACRILEGE  (aaerUegium:  Lot.),  the 
crime  of  violating  or  profaning  sacred 
things  ;  or  the  alienating  to  hiymen  or  to 
common  purposes  what  has  bcci.  appropri- 


ated or  consecrated  to  religious  persons  or 
uses. 

SA'CRUM,  or  OS  SACRUM  (the  sacred 
bone  :  LaL),  in  Anatomy,  a  portion  of  the 
vertebral  column,  consisting  In  man  of 
Ave  bones,  which  in  the  adults  l>ecome 
soldered  together.  The  sacrum  is  strongly 
united  on  each  side  to  the  hip  bone,  the 
ilium  ;  and  below  it  is  the  COOOTZ.    [See 

VKUTBBRiV.] 

SAD'DUCEES,  a  sect  among  Che  ancient 
Jews,  esteemed  as  free-thinkers,  rather 
than  real  Jews ;  though  they  assisted  at 
all  the  ceremonies  uf  worship  In  the 
Temple.  Their  origin  and  name  is  derived 
from  Sadoc,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  about  2S0  years  b.o. 
They  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  existence  of  all  spiritual  and  Immar 
terial  beings.  They  acknowledged.  Indeed, 
that  the  world  was  formed  by  the  power  of 
God,  and  su|H;rlntended  by  his  providence; 
but  that  the  soul  at  death  suffered  one 
common  extinction  with  the  body,  re- 
wards and  punishments  being  altogether 
confined  to  this  life.  They  held  the  scrip- 
tures alone  to  lie  of  divine  authorit}',  and 
obligatory  upon  men  as  a  system  of  religion 
and  morals;  and  paid  no  regard  to  those 
traditionary  maxims  and  human  institu- 
tions which  the  Jews  in  general  so  highly 
extolled,  and  the  Pharisees  reverenced 
even  more  highly  than  the  scriptures  them- 
selves. 

SAFB-CON'DUCTT,  a  pass  or  warrant  of 
security  given  by  a  sovereign  to  any  persim 
guaranteeing  his  safe  coming  into  and 
passing  out  of  his  kingdom.  Generally 
speaking,  passports  have  superseded  the 
use  of  siieclal  safe  conducts. 

SA'FETY  LAMP,  a  lamp  Invented  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  for  the  use  of  miners  in  the 
coal-mines,  to  prevent  the  fatal  explosions 
which  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  cumuum 
lamps.  It  consists  of  a  lamp  surrounded 
by  a  wire-gauze,  which,  by  confining  the 
flame  from  the  fire-damp,  enables  the 
miners  to  work  in  safety.  Flame  Is  merely 
vapour,  at  a  white  beat ;  when  cooled  down, 
as  it  is  by  the  wire  gauze,  it  ceases  to  be 
flame ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ceases  to  be 
capable  of  exploding  the  mixed  g.ises.  A 
flame  may  be  hot,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
luminous:  thus.that  ofliydrogen.  Itsheat 
will  be  rendered  evident  by  throwing  into 
it  particles  of  lampblack,  or  holding  within 
it  a  platinum  wire  ;  they  will  become  white 
hot.  The  higher  the  temperature  uf  the 
flame  the  more  difficult  to  intercept  it  with 
wire  gauze,  because  the  more  difficult  to 
cool  it  down  ;  hence  the  flame  of  burning 
hydrogen  will  pass  through  gauze,  when 
that  of  a  candle  or  coal  gas  will  not.  The 
Inflammable  gas  enters  the  lamp  through 
the  gauze,  and  is  gradually  consumed. 
When  the  external  air  is  safe  there  is  no 
change  in  the  flame ;  but  on  the  ai>- 
proach  of  flre-damp  it  becomes  more  or 
less  enlarged  ;  and  when  the  mixture  is 
highly  explosive,  the  interior  of  the  lamp 
seems  fllied  with  a  blue  lambent  flame,  its 
own  flame  being  for  the  time  apparently 
ex^ingnUhed.  and  rekindled  wh(;n  the  air 
again  becomes  pure;  but  if  the  flrc-damy 
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irreatly  prednarinaCeB,  ft  is  pat  oiit  entirely. 
Tbe  miner,  howerer,  baring  been  pot  on 
bis  ini«rd,  b»  time  to  eacape. 

SA'FBTY-VALVE.  s  raUe  by  means  of 
wblch  a  boiler  Is  preserred  from  bnrMln? 
I«7  tbe  force  of  steam.  It  Is  loaded,  accord- 
fog  to  Its  sorfaee.  with  a  certain  weit^t, 
being  tbe  nomlier  of  poonds  to  tbe  •qnare 
tncb,  to  tbe  presmre  of  wLlch  It  Is  intended 
Uf  expose  tbe  U»iler ;  as  soon  as  this  pres- 
sors Is  exceeded  tbe  steam  lifts  the  ralre. 
and  some  of  It  escapes.  Tbat  a  saf  et  j-ralre 
may  be  relied  on.  It  must  be  freqoently 
examined ;  as  It  Is  liable  to  adbere  to  iu 
seat.  Tills  greatly  Increases  tbe  steam 
preasnre required  to  open  ft;  and  fo  many 
cas4>«  to  a  degree  wbicb  tbe  boiler  Is  ooalile 
to  tjcar,  and  wbicb,  tberefoie,  may  caose 
an  explonlon. 

BAF'PLOWBR,  OT  BASTARD  SAF*- 
FIION,  a  deep  red  femla,  s<'parated  from 
orange-colonred  flowers,  particniaily  those 
of  the  Carthatnus  tinctoriut.  Tbe  floiren 
wbicb  are  sometimes  sold  onder  tbe  name 
of  waffranon  are  the  only  parts  employed 
to  dyetag.  Tbe  fine  rose  colonrof  salBower, 
ezfincted  by  crystallized  soda,  precipitated 
by  citrlcacld,  then  slowly  dried,  and  ground 
with  the  purest  talc,  produces  the  beautlfnl 
rouge  known  by  the  name  of  rimot  otgtUUt. 
[flee  RouoB  ] 

SAP'FIIOX  ($a/ran:  JV./from  tapkar: 
Arab.),  a  sort  of  fllamentons  cake,  prepared 
from  tbe  stigmas,  with  a  proportion  of  the 
style,  of  a  perennial  bulbous  plant,  the 
Oroctu  MoUviu.  It  contains  a  yellow  mat- 
ter called  polyehrciie,  a  small  quantity  of 
which  is  capable  of  covering  a  great  body 
of  water.  It  is  grown  In  some  of  tbe 
eastern  counties  of  England ;  and  is  also 
imported  from  Sicily,  France,  and  Spain. 
Salfmn  is  used  to  tinge  confectionary  ar- 
ticles, liqaeurs,  and  varnishes ;  and  some- 
times in  colouring  butter  and  cheese.  It 
was  a!so  formerly  employed  extensively  In 
medicine,  as  well  as  in  the  aru ;  hut  is  not 
much  used  at  present.  It  Is  often  adulte- 
inted  with  the  petals  of  other  plants,  parti- 
enlarly  thone  of  the  marigold. 

SAGAPE'NUM  {Bogapinon :  Gr.\  In  Phar- 
macy, a  gom-resin  brought  from  the  East, 
in  grannies  and  masses.  It  Is  of  a  compact 
substance,  heavy,  of  a  reddish  colour,  with 
small  whitish  or  yellowish  spedcs.  Its 
odour  is  something  like  that  of  assafoetida, 
bot  weaker.  It  is  occasionally  used  In  me- 
dicine, as  a  nervine  and  stimulating  expec- 
torant. 

SAGITTA  {Lat.\  in  Astronomy,  the  arrow 
Or  dart,  one  of  Ptolemj's  forty-eight  con- 
stellations, in  the  northern  hemisphere, 

near  the  eagle. In  TrlKonometry,  the 

versed  sine  of  an  arc  so  called  by  the  older 
writers,  because  it  is  like  a  dart  or  an 
arrow  standing  on  the  chord  of  tbe  arc. 

SAGITTA'illA  (so^ttarftw,  pertaining  to 
an  arrow:  Lot),  In  Botany,  a  genus  of 
aquatic  perennial  plants,  nat.  ord.  AtUma^ 
eea.  One  species,  the  arrow  head,  grows 
In  Britain. 

SAOITTA'RIUS  (the  Archer:  LaL\  In 
Astronomy,  the  tenth  of  tho  twelve  signs 
of  the  Zodiac. 

8A'GITTATB(«<vi«a,  an  arrow :  Lat.\  In 


Botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf.  sUpole,  or 
anther,  wliose  shape  Is  trfangnlar,  and  hol- 
lowed at  the  base,  like  the  bead  of  an 


am*w. 

SAiGO,  an  article  of  food  eonsisUng  of 
nearly  pore  starch;  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  pith  of  several  species  of  palm,  espe- 
riilly  those  bdongiog  to  the  genoa  Sagtu, 
indigenous tn  the  Indian  Archipelago.  After 
tbe  ferula  haa  been  waahed  dear  of  the 
woody  fibre,  and  has  been  roasted.  It  be- 
comes tbe  jMBorl  aagotfl  oommeree.  Farther 
treatment  con  verts  It  into  li^iooa.    Sago  is 
largely  consumed  liy  tbe  natives  of  tbe 
Basteni  Areblpelago.    *  To  see  sago  mano- 
fsctared  by  the  natlvea  Is  an  extiaovdinary 
aigbc    A  wbole  tree;  tmnk  about  twenty 
feet  long  and  Ave  feet  in  drcnniferenoe,  is 
I  by  a  few  days'  bibonr  omverted  Into  baman 
food.    A  good  aized  tree  will  produce  tfairtr 
'  bundles  of  raw  sago,  weighing  about  tbirt  j 
'•  pounds  each  bun<Ue,  and  when  baked  yltid- 
,  Ing  about  sixty  cakes  of  three  to  a  pound. 
.  Two  of  these  cakeaareamealfbraman,  or 
'  about  five  cakes  a  day ;  and  as  a  tree  pro- 
duces 1800  cakes,  ft  gives  food  for  one  man 
for  about  a  year.    Tbe  labour  to  prodnre 
the  raw  ssgo,  by  breaking  up  and  washing 
the  pithy  substance  of  the  tmnk,  fa  about 
ten  days  for  one  man,  which  labour  pro- 
vides him  with  food  for  a  year.* — ^A.  B. 
WaUiAOIL   In  Japan  and  elsewhere  aago  it 
obtained  from  the  Interior  of  tbe  stems  of 
some  species  of  Oj^eas. 

SAHA'BA,  or  ZAHARA  (desert:  ArdbX 
The  great  Sahara,  In  the  north  -west  of 
Africa,  Is  more  than  equal  to  the  strea  of  ' 
Europe.  The  Arabs  style  deeerta  *  seas 
without  water,'  and  tiie  camel  *  the  ship  oi 
the  desert.* 

SAHIvITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  variety  of 
AugiUt  from  the  silver  mine  of  Snik/a,  In 
Sweden. 

8AI0K  («a<ea:  IUd.\  a  Turkish  or  Gre- 
cian vessel,  very  common  tn  the  Levant ;  a 
kind  of  ketch  which  has  no  top-gidlant-aail, 
nor  mizen-top-salL 

BAIL(ss9l:  Sax.\\n  Kavigatlon,  a  large 
piece  of  canvas  composed  of  several 
breadths  sewed  together,  whleb  when  ex- 
tended, by  means  of  lines.  Is  fitted  to  re- 
ceive the  impulse  of  wind  by  which  a  ship 

Is  driven To  make  sail,  is  to  spread  an 

additional  quantity  of  sail  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  a  ship's  speed.  Toaet  aatt,  to  ex- 
pand the  sails;  and  hence,  to  begin  a 
voyage.  To  strike  aaH,  is  to  lower  the  sails 
suddenly,  as  in  saluting,  or  in  sudden  gusts 
of  wind. 

SAII/INQ,  properly  denotes  the  art  of 
navigating  and  working  a  ship,  or  of  causing 
her  to  observe  such  motions  and  directions 
as  sre  assigned  by  the  navigator ;  In  whirb 
latter  sense  sailing  differs  from  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  must  lie  learned  by  piactlce 

on    shipboard. StMing  also    denotes  s 

particular  method  of  navigation ;  tn  which 
sense  we  say,  Mereatot's  sailing,  pUute  sail- 
ing, paraUa  sailing,  middle  latitude  nailintf. 
and  great  circle  sailing.  [See  Natioation.' 
SAINT  (Fr :  from  sancttu,  holy  :  iMt.),  in 
a  limited  but  the  most  usual  senae  of  the 
word,  signifies  certain  indivldnaJs  whose 
lives  were  deemed  so  eminently  ploua  thai 
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the  clmrch  of  Rome  has  authorized  the 
rendering  of  public  worship  to  them.  The 
doctrine  of  saints,  end  the  ideas  and  usages 
wlilcb  grew  out  of  it,  form  one  of  the  main 
points  of  difference  between  the  Protest- 
ants and  Roman  Catholics.  • 

SAL'AMANDER  (galanumdra :  Qr.\  In 
Zoology,  a  genus  of  Batrarhian  reptiles, 
now  limited  to  the  terrestrial  species  of 
the  longtailed  CAduclbranchiate  Batrachi- 
ans ;  or  those  which  lose  their  gills  before 
arriring  at  maturity,  but  retain  their  tails. 
The  female  brings  forth  her  young  alive; 
they  are  hatched  In  the  oviduct.  The  sala- 
mander is  a  harmless  animal,  which  dwells 
in  cold  damp  places,  among  trees  or  hedges, 
avoiding  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  yet  ignorance 
and  Buperstltlcn  have  ascribed  to  it  the 
power  of  resisting  Are. 

SAL  AMMO'NIAC,  in  Chemistry,  IfKrfato 
of  Ammonia,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly. 
Chloride  of  Ammonia,  a  salt  found  originally 
near  the  templeof  Juplter,Ammon  inLyhta, 
md  hence  its  namow    It  Is  made  abundantly 
In  Egypt  from  the  soot  of  camel's  dung, 
vrliich  is  burnt  in  Cairo  Instead  of  wood ; 
and  In  every  part  of  Egypt,  but  especially 
in   the  Delta,  peasants  are  seen  driving 
asses  loaded  with  bags  of  that  soot,  on 
their  way  to  the  sal  ammoniac  works.   Va- 
rious animal  offals  develop,  during  their 
spontaneous  putrefactive  fermentation,  or 
their  decomposition  by  heat,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  free  or  carbonated  ammonia  among 
their  volatile  products ;  and  upon  this  prin- 
ciple many  sal  ammoniac  works  have  been 
established.    It  is  made  in  large  quantities 
from  gas  liquor,  which  contains  the  carbon- 
ate and  other  compounds  of  ammoniaT  These 
are  changed  Into  muriates  or  chlorides  by 
hydrochloric  acid :  are  then  separated  by 
concentration  and  crystallization,  and  re> 
suiting  sal  ammoniac  is  purl  fled  bv  sub- 
limation. The  best  sal  ammoniac  la  inVhIte 
semi-transparent   spheroidal    cakes,   each 
weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  cwt.    It  Is 
principally  used  In  tinning  of  cast  Iron, 
wrought  iron,  copper,  and  brass ;  and  for 
making  the  various  ammonlacal  prepara- 
tions of  pharmacy. 

.  SAL'ARY  (sotoina;  Pr.,  from  salarittm, 
literally,  the  money  given  to  soldiers  for 
salt :  LaL),  the  stipend  or  remuneration 
paid  to  a  man  for  his  services— usually  a 
fixed  annual  sum;  in  distinction  from 
wages,  which  is  for  day  labour;  and  pay, 
which  is  for  military  service. 

SAL'EP.  or  SALOP',  in  the  materia  me- 
dlca,  the  dried  root  of  the  orchis  maaenla.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  modification  of  gum, 
resembling  tragaeanth,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  starch,  and  Is  sometimes  used  as 
food.  That  which  is  imported  from  India 
fs  in  white  oval  pieces,  hard,  clear,  pellucid, 
and  without  smell ;  as  an  article  of  diet,  it 
is  said  to  be  light  and  nutritious. 

SAL'IO.  or  SAL'IQUE  LAW,  the  Law  of 
the  lUpufl^ian  Franks,  governing  those  who 
lived  between  the  Rhine  and  tlie  Loire. 
Sorao  believe  the  name  derived  from  the 
river  Saale,  in  Saxony,  on  the  banks  of 
which  It  Is  supposed  that  these  people 
originally  lived.  This  body  of  law  was  re- 
foniicU  and  republished  by  Charlemagne; 


according  to  ft  'no  portion  of  Salie  land 
can  fall  to  females  :*  but  what  was  meant 
by  Salie  land  has  been  the  subject  of  cndif^a 
discussion  among  French  antiquaries.  The 
Salic  law,  which  excluded  fema'.es  fr'>m  the 
throne  of  France,  was  supposed  to  tie  de- 
rived from  this  ancient  code.  It  was  the 
subject  of  long  wars  Ijetween  England  and 
Fnuice,  when.  In  opposition  tn  it,  Edward 
III.  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  France  by 
a  title  prior  to  that  of  Philip  of  Valoia.  It 
has  been  recognised  in  all  countries  of 
which  the  crown  has  devolved  on  the  royal 
family  of  France ;  and  formed  the  founJtT- 
tion  of  tlie  pretensions  of  l>on  Carlos  to 
the  crown  of  Spain.  It  was  observed  with 
reference  to  the  great  fiefs  which  had  been 
granted  to  princes  of  the  blood  myal,  by 
way  of  appanage ;  and  hence,on  the  death  of 
Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  without  a  male 
heir,  that  dukedom  reverted  to  Louis  XI. 
Hanover,  which  was  so  long  united  to  the 
crown  of  England,  ceased  to  be  so  on  the 
accession  of  Oueen  Victoria;  as  its  suc- 
cession is  regulated  by  the  Salic  law. 

SAL'ICTNE  (salix,  the  willow:  LaL),  an 
alkaloid  obtained  from  the  liark  of  the 
white  willow  iSaUx  aWa),  and  some  other.s 
from  that  of  the  aspen-tree  and  some  pop- 
lars. It  is  employed  as  a  febrifuge,  and 
Its  crystals  form  a  beautiful  polarising 
object  for  the  microscope. 

SA'LIENT  (saliens,  leaping:  Lat.\  In 
Heraldry,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  lion  or 
other  beast,  represented  In  a  leaping  pos- 
ture, with  his  right  foot  in  the  dexter  point, 
and  his  hinder  left  foot  in  the  sinister  base 
of  the  escutcheon :  by  which  It  Is  distin- 
guished from  rampant. Couxteb-sai<i- 

KXT  Is  when  two  beasts  on  the  same  es- 
cutcheon arc  salient,  the  one  leaping  one 
way,  and  the  other  In  an  opposite  direction, 
so  that  their  bodies  cross. 

SATLiIBNT  ANGLE,  In  Geometry,  and  For- 
tification, the  angle  of  a  polygon,  which 
projects  outwards  from  the  figure.  All  the 
angles  of  any  regular  figure  are  salient.  An 
angle  which  points  to  the  interior  of  tl;e 
figure.  Is  reentering. 

SALIFI'ABLE  BASES  (sal,  salt ;  and  A- 
eto,  I  make  :  Lat.),  in  Chemistrj',  substances 
which,  when  combined  with  acids,  form 
salts. 

SALINOM'ETER,  an  apparatus  connected 
with  the  boilers  of  steam  engines,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  density  of  the 
water  therein  when  salt  water  Is  employed. 
When  of  more  than  a  certain  density,  the 
water  is  '  blown  off,'  as  its  further  use 
would  be  attended  with  danger. 

SALI'VA  {Lot.),  the  fluid  secreted  by  cci^ 
tain  glands,  by  which  the  food  Is  moistened 
before  it  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach. 
Those  glands  which  secrete  the  saliva  are 
termed  salivary,  and  are  situate  in  the 
mouth. 

SALIVATTION  (saKvotio:  Lat),\x\  Med! 
cine,  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  the  re- 
sult of  the  exhibition  of  certain  mcdlcinea. 

SA'LIX  (LaL),  In  Botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  ord.  Salicaceoe.  All  the  species 
of  &ilix  are  either  trees  or  bushes,  and  are 
known  as  willows,  very  hardy,  remarkably 
fast  growers,  and  several  of  them  attain  s 
UU 
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ronstdenble  height  when  iHsnulttcd  to  nm 
vp  to  Btandnrds.  Some  equal  large  forest 
trees,  thas  the  Sallx  alba;  while  others, 
Jfin  the  SaUx  hertMceot  are  so  small  as  to 
lie  lost  In  the  grass  In  which  thcr  grow. 
Thcj  are  generally  the  most  abundant, 
and  of  most  prosperous  growth.  In  watery 
situntions. 

SAL'I.T  (aalUe :  Fr.),  in  the  Military  art, 
the  Issuing  out  of  the  besieged  from  a  town 
or  fort,  and  falling  upon  the  besiegers  In 
their  works,  in  order  to  cut  them  off,  or 

harass  and  exhaust  them. 'To  cut  off  a 

Bnlly,'  is  to  get  between  those  that  made  the 
sally  and  their  town. 

8A  L'LY-roRT,  In  Fortiflpation,  a  postern 
gate,  or  a  passage  under  ground  from  the 
Inner  to  the  outer  works ;  such  as  from  the 
higher  flank  to  the  lower,  or  to  the  commu- 
nication from  the  middle  of  the  cnrtaln  to 
the  ravelin.    Sallyporta  are  called  also,  poa- 

temgaiet. Sallt-port,  a  doorway  on 

each  quarter  of  a  flre-sli>p,ont  of  which  the 
men  make  their  escape  Into  the  boats,  as 
soon  ns  the  train  Is  flred.  * 

8AT/H0N  (.aalwo :  LaL),  the  Salmo  solar ot 
ichthyologists,  a  flsh  without  spines  In  the 
fins,  with  abdominal  ventral  flns,  and  with 
a  rudimentary  fln  behind  theflrst  dorsal.  It 
is  found  in  the  seas  washing  the  shores  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  ascending  the 
rivers  for  spawning  in  spring,  and  pene- 
trating to  their  hea<l  streams.  It  Is  remark- 
ably strong,  and  will  even  leap  over  consi- 
derable falls  which  He  In  the  way  of  its  pro- 
gress. It  generally  varies  from  about  13 
to  24  pounds  In  weight ;  but  sometimes  sal- 
mon are  taken  weighing  from  SO  to  up- 
wards of  SOIbs.  It  furnishes  a  delicious 
dish  for  the  table,  and  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce. The  process  of  spawning  frequently 
occnpies  more  than  a  week :  during  which 
the  eggs  deposited  by  a  single  flsh  some- 
times amount  to  20,000.  The  spawning 
season  extends  from  the  end  of  October 
to  the  beginning  of  February.  The  eggs 
of  voe  salmon  remain  In  the  gravel  for 
several  months,  exposed  to  the  Influence 
of  Tunning  water.  In  the  course  of  the 
r.:onth  of  March  the  fry  are  evolved.  Wlien 
r.vwiy  hatched  they  are  scarcely  an  inch 
In  length,  of  the  most  delicate  struc- 
tnvo,  and  for  a  while  connected  with  the 
egg.  Upon  leaving  the  spawning  bed,  the 
try  boiake  themselves  to  the  neighbouring 
pools,  where  they  speedily  increase  to  two 
or  three  inches  in  length.  In  April,  May, 
and  Jane  they  migrate  towards  the  sea, 
keeping  near  the  margin,  or  still  water,  in 
the  river  ;  and  when  they  reach  the  estu- 
ary, they  betake  tliemselvesto  a  deeper  and 
more  fcheltered  course,  and  escape  to  the 
nnjcncwn  hannts  of  their  race,  to  return 
shortly  after  as  grilsea,  along  with  the  more 
aged  individuals.  All  these  seaward  migra- 
tions of  the  parent  flsh  and  the  fry  are  In- 
UucniVMl,  and  greatly  accelerated,  by  the 

iccun  ence  of  the  floods  in  the  rivers. 

fhe  1  ondon  market,  where  the  consnmp- 
lion  is  immense,  Is  principally  supplied 
trom  rhe  Scotch  rivers.  The  Tweed  flshery 
18  the  flrst  in  point  of  magnitude  of  any  In 
'hi.*  kingdom  :  and  such  is  Its  abundance, 
oBt  several  hundreds  have  been  frequently 


taken  by  a  single  sweep  of  the  net.  WhPt 
the  season  is  at  its  height,  and  the  eaten 
greater  than  can  be  disposed  of  fresh.  It  is 
salted,  dried,  or  pickled,  for  winter  con- 
sumption at  home.    [See  Fishkriks.] 

SALOON'  {salpne :  ltaL\  In  Architecture, 
a  lofty  spacious  hall,  vaulted  at  the  top, 
and  generally  comprehending  two  stories, 
with  two  ranges  of  windows.  In  Italy,  :t 
Is  used  as  a  state  room  in  palaces,  for  the 
reception  of  ambassadors  and  other  visitors. 

SAL'PA  (LaL),  a  genos  of  aiuall  animais 
which  swim  freely  In  the  ocean,  and  belong 
to  the  Tunieata. 

SALSES,  small  mud  volcanoea,  which 
may  be  considered  as  phenomena  interme- 
diate between  thermal  springs  and  erup- 
tions of  larva.  On  their  first  outbreak  tbey 
are  generally  accompanied  by  flamea. 

SAL'SOLA  (saUus,  salt*:  LaL\ln  Botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Chenopodiaeae, 
often  called  saltworts,  from  the  large  yield 
of  soda. 

SALT  iseaU:  Sax.\  in  the  popular  sense. 
Is  a  saline  crystallization,  used  to  seaaoo  or 
preserve  meats.    This  is  usually  called  com- 
mon salt,  which  Is  procured  by  evaporating 
sea-water,  or  the  water  of  salt  springs ;  or 
Is  dug  in  mines.    White  salt  and  bay  salt 
are  of  the  former  kind;  and  fossil  or  mrk 
salt  of  the  latter.    In  sea  salt  prepared  bj 
rapid  evaporation,  the  insoluble  portion  is 
a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  carlMv 
nate  of  magnesia,  and  a  flue  sillcious  sand; 
and,  in   the  salt  prepared  from   C?heslilre 
brine,  it  is  almost  entirely  carbonate  of 
lime.    The  insoluble  part  of  the  less  pure 
pieces  of  rock  salt  is  chiefly  of  a  marly 
earth,  with  some  sulphate  of    Ume.    In 
Caramanta,  in  Asia,  Chardln  tells  ns,  rock 
salt  Is  so  abundant,  and  the  atmosphere  so 
dry,  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  as  stone  for 
building  their  houses.    This  mineral  Isal^vi 
found  on  the  whole  elevated  table  land  of 
Great  Tartary,    Thibet,    and     Hlndostan. 
Extensive  plains  In  Persia  are  covered  with 
a  saline  efflorescence.    Rock  salt  bas  also 
been  found   in   Kew   South    Walca^    The 
principal  deposit  of  this  substance  In  Great 
Britain  is  in  Cheshire.    The  beds  alternate 
with  clay  and  marl,  which  contain  mrpsum. 
It  occurs  also  at  Droltwich  In  Worceater- 
shlre.    The  sjilt  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Northwich  are  very  extensive. 
They  have  been  wrought  since  1670;  and 
the  quantity  of  salt  obtained  from  tbem  is 
greater,  probably,  than  is  obtained  from 
any  other  salt  mines  in  the  worliL    The 
Cheshire  salt,  in  its  solid  form  when  dng 
from  the  mine,  is  not  sufliciently  pure  for 
use.    It  is  purffled  by  solution     in    sea 
water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards    sepa- 
rated by  evaporation  and  crystallization. 
The  beds  or  masses  of  rock  salt  are  ocra- 
sionally  so  thick,  that  they  have  not  been 
yet  bored  through,  though  mined  for  raany 
centuries;  but  It  is  sometimes  dtsscmf- 
nated  in  small  masses  or  veins  araons  the 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  mapis  whirh 
accompany  or  overlie  the  greater  depo«tt. 
In  the  places  where  there  are  salt  spnuirs, 
and  salt  works  are  carried  on  at  them,  the 
work-house  where  the  salt  Is  made  Is  al- 
ways called  the  teych-houM ;  it  la  suppocewf 
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that  wyrk  was  an  old  nritlsh  word  for  salt, 
as  all  tho  towns  In  which  salt  Is  made  end 
in  vyeh :  as  Namptwjfeht  Droitwyeh,  Middl»' 
wych,  Ac— There  are  piRcea  In  America 
where  the  sea  ocrasionalty  orerflows ;  and 
the  water  evaporating  Icaroa  the  salt  be- 
hind. These  are  called  lickSt  and  are  the 
resort  of  vast  crowds  of  difTerent  quadru- 
peds. Salt  is  next  in  Importance  to  bread. 
And  the  most  serious  disturbances  have 
ocraslonally  occurred  in  countries  where  a 
cora!>arativeIy  heavy  tax  has  been  laid  upon 
It.  The  annual  consumption  In  Great  Bri- 
tain alone,  without  including  Ireland,  is 

180,000  tons.   800,000  tons  are  exported. 

Salt,  in  Chemistry,  has  a  more  extended 
sense;  and  Includes  all  compounds  of  an 
acid  and  a  base,  such  as  $itlphaU  of  potash ; 
or  of  the  radical  of  the  acid  and  the  base  of 
the  oxide,  as  iodide  of  po\a*8i\»,m,  A  salt 
consisting  of  an  oxacid  and  an  oxide  is 
termed  an  oxysalt ;  one  consisting  of  the 
radical  of  the  acid  and  the  base  of  the  oxide 
a  haloid  salt.  There  are  actd,  oXkaliM,  and 
neidral  salts.  In  the  flrst  the-  acid,  in  the 
second  the  alkali,  and  in  the  third  neither 
predominates.  Salts  assume  various  other 
designations,  depending  on  the  acid,  the 
b:uie,  or  both.  [See  Ohbmistrt.]  Some- 
times a  salt  isAydrofts;  that  is,  contains 
water  in  combination ;  sometimes  anky- 
drotu,  containing  no  water. 

SALT'IRE  (stMier* :  Fr.\  in  Heraldry,  one 
of  the  eight  greater  ordinaries ;  a  St.  An- 
drew's cross.  Charges  such  as  swords,  ba- 
tons, &C.  placed  in  the  direction  of  Saltire, 
are  said  to  be  borne  stUtir&^wise. 
SALTPETRE.  [SeeNiTM.] 
SALUTE  {saluto,  I  greet :  Lot.),  in  Mili- 
tary discipline,  a  testimony  or  act  of  respect 
performed  in  different  ways,  according  to 
circumstances.  In  tiie  army,  the  oRlrers 
salute  by  dropping  the  point  of  the  sword  ; 
Also  by  lowering  the  colours  and  beating 
the  drums.  In  tho  navy,  salutes  are  made 
by  discharges  of  cannon, striking  the  noionrs 
or  top-sails,  or  by  volleys  of  small  arras. 
Ships  always  salute  with  an  odd  number  of 
guns.  The  vessel  under  the  wind  of  the 
other  fires  first. 

SAL'VAGE  (salvo,  I  save :  Lat\  In  Oom- 
moroe,  a  recompense  allowed  to  such  per- 
sons as  have  assisted  in  saving  goods  from 
flro,  loss  at  sea,  or  ships  from  shlpwreck8,&c. 
SALYATEL'LA,  In  Anatomy,  the  vein 
which  runs  alpng  the  arm,  and  terminates 
in  the  little  finger;  so  named  from  solus, 
health,  because  the  opening  of  It  was  for- 
merly thought  to  be  of  singular  use  In  hy- 
pochondriacal affections. 

SAMAR'ITAN,an  Inhabitant  of  Samaria, 
or  one  that  belonged  to  the  sect  which  de- 
ri  vod  their  appellation  from  that  city.  After 
the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  peo- 
ple remaining  In  Its  territory,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  tribes  of  Ephralm  and  Manasseh, 
mingled  with  some  Assyrian  colonists,  were 
called  Samaritans  by  the  Greeks,  from  the 
city  of  Samaria,  anmnd  which  they  dwelt. 
When  tlie  Jews,  on  their  return  from  cap- 
tivity, rebuilt  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  tho 
Srunaritans  desired  to  aid  In  the  work ;  but 
their  offers  were  rejected  by  the  Jews,  who 
{ookod  iiprtn  them  as  unclean,  on  account 


of  their  mixture  with  heathens ;  tud  the 
Samaritans  revenged  themselves  by  hinder* 
Ing  tho  building  of  the  city  and  temple. 
Hence  the  hatred  which  prevailed  between 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  which.  In  the 
time  of  Jesus,  when  the  latter  were  con- 
fined to  a  narmw  strip  of  country  between 
Judca  and  Galilee,  prevented  all  Intercourse 
between  them,  and  still  continues.  In  their 
religious  opinions  and  usages  they  resem- 
ble those  Jews  who  reject  the  Talmud,  and 
differ  from  the  rabbinical  Jews,  in  receiv- 
ing only  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  rejecting 
all  the  other  portions  of  the  Bible,  as  well 
as  the  Talmud  and  rabbinical  traditions ; 
but  in  their  manners,  rites,  and  religious 
ceremonies,  they  adhere  strictly  to  the 

^l08&fc  IftW 

SA'MIAN  EARTH  and  STONE  (from  the 
isle  of  Samos),  the  name  of  a  species  of 
marl,  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an  as- 
tringent ;  and  by  goldsmiths,  for  brighten- 
ing and  polishing  gold. 

SA'MIEL  (Turk.),  the  name  for  a  hot^ 
suffocating  wind  of  the  desert  of  Arabia. 
It  blows  In  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  approaches  the  very  gates  of  Bagdad, 
but  Is  said  never  to  affect  a  person  within 
its  walls.  It  frequently  passes  with  the  velo* 
city  of  lightning,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
avoiding  Its  dire  effects,  but  by  falling  on 
the  ground,  and  keeping  the  face  close  to 
the  earth.  Those  who  are  negligent  of  this 
precaution  experience  instant  suffocation. 
It  Is  identical  with  the  Simoon  of  the  Ara- 
bians ;  it  derives  Its  qualities  from  blowing 
over  parched  and  sandy  deserts. 

SAM'PH IRE  (.Saint  Pierre:  Fr.),  an  um- 
belliferous plant,  the  Orithmummarvtimnm 
of  botanists.  It  grows  on  rocks  near  the 
seashore,  where  It  is  washed  by  the  salt 
water.    It  Is  used  for  pickling. 

SAM'SHOO,  the  name  of  a  spirit  obtained 
from  rice,  and  largely  consumed  by  the 

SAM'UEL,  THE  Books  OF,  two  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called,  as 
being  usually  ascribed  to  the  prophut  Sa- 
muel. Tlie  books  of  Samuel  and  the  books 
of  Kings  are  a  continued  history  of  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judca.— 
The  flrst  book  of  Samuel  comprehends  the 
transactions  under  the  government  of  Ell 
and  Samuel,  and  under  Saul  the  first  king ; 
and  also  the  acts  of  David  while  he  lived 
under  SauL  The  second  book  is  wholly 
occupied  In  relating  the  transactlous  of 
David's  reign. 

SAN-RBN'ITO,  a  kind  of  linen  garment, 
painted  with  liideous  figures,  and  worn  by 
persons  condemned  by  the  Inquisition.  Also 
a  coat  of  sackcloth  used  by  penitents  on 
theirreconcillation  to  tho  church. 

SANCTUARY  isanet-narium :  Lot.),  In  a 
general  sense,  any  sacred  asylum  ;  but  more 
especially,  Tns  Saxotum-sanctordii,  the 
most  retired  part  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, called  also  the  Jloly  of  HoHes;  in 
which  was  kept  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  into  which  no  person  was  permitted  to 
enter  except  the  high-prlost,  and  he  only 

once  a  year,  to  Intercede  for  the  people. 

&VXCTCARY,  In  the  Rf)man  (Catholic  church, 
that  part  of  the  cliun-h  immediately  round 
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tb0  alter.  Also,  eertaln  ebnrcbn  and 
•hrtees,  U»  wbleii  rrlmtiuds  nfglit  fly  for 
shelter.  They  were  originally  intended  to 
prenenre  tbem  from  aadden  and  rerengefal 
punlflbment.  In  Engiaad,  anjone  who  Bed 
to  a  aanetaarT.  and  witbf  n  fortj  dara  gave 
flcnaof  repentance,  waa  aeeore  from  pnn- 
ftnment.  If  he  anl^ectcd  hlnaelf  to  banlab- 
roent.   [See  Rcrvos,  citibs  or.] 

8 AB  D,  fine  particlea  of  atone,  partienbuiy 
of  the  allicfona  kind,  ,but  not  redneed  to 
powder  or  dnst.  Band  ia  of  (rmt  use  In  the 
glaaa  mannfaetnre.  the  white  writing  aand 
being  employed  for  making  the  white  glasa, 
and  a  coarse  greenlah  looking  aand  for  the 

green  glaaa. 8and»,  in  the  plnral,  traeta 

of  land,  conalating  of  aaud,  like  ttae  deaeru 
of  Arabia  and  Africa. 

BAN'DAL  (MiMloton ;  OrX  In  Antiquity, 
a  kind  of  coatly  altpper,  worn  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  ladlea :  made  of  allk  or  other 
prcdooa  atoila,  and  ornamented  with  gold 
or  sllrer. 

SAH'DAI^WOOD,  or  SAWDEILS-WOOD, 
the  wood  of  the  Pteroearpru  BontaUnna,  a 
large  tree,  growing  on  the  coaat  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  other  parte  of  India,  especially 
of  Ceylon.  It  is  of  a  red  colour,  baa  little 
taste  or  amell,  and  is  principally  used  aa  a 
colouring  drug.  Other  kinds  of  sandal- 
wood were  nsed  by  the  Oriental  nations,  for 
burning  in  their  bouses,  and  thus  producing 
a  fragrant  odour ;  also  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  powder,  of  which  they  form  a  paate, 
used  in  anointing  their  bodlea. 

SAN'DARACH,  or  GUM  SANTJARACH,  a 
resinous  substance  exuding  from  the  Colli- 
trit  quadrivalvU,  a  coulferona  tree  that 
grows  in  Barbary.  It  is  used  In  powder 
under  the  name  of  pmmce,  to  prercnt  ink 
from  spreading  on  paper. 

SAND'BAGS,  bags  fitted  for  holding  sand 
or  enrth,  and  used  in  preparing  breaches  In 
fortifications,  Ac. 

SAND'-BOX,  a  West  Indian  tree,  the 
mora  erepUttn$,  nat.  ord.  Eupherbtacete.Jt 
is  said  that  the  jiericarp  of  the  f iniit  will 
burst  In  the  heat  of  the  day  with  a  loud  re- 
port, and  throw  the  seeds  to  a  diatance. 

BAK'DETBR,  or  BANTMVER  {.aandever: 
PrX  •  whitish  salt  which  la  cast  up  from 
the  materials  of  glass  In  fusion,  and,  float- 
ing on  the  top,  is  aktmmed  ofC  A  aimliar 
substance  is  thrown  out  In  eruptions  of 
volcanoes.  It  Is  used  in  the  fusion  of  cer> 
tain  ores^  and  ia  also  employed  In  medicine. 

8AKDTIPBR,  in  Ornithology,  wadlug 
birds  of  the  genua  Tringth  subgenus  Totor 
niUf  and  of  various  species,  many  of  wblch 
are  widely  diffused. 

BAND'STONE,  In  Mineralogy,  masses  of 
■tone,  eompoaed  of  agglutinated  grains  of 
■and,  which  may  be  either  ealeareous  or 
iUirioia.  Sandstones  usually  consist  of  the 
materials  of  older  rocks,  aa  granite,  broken 
up  and  comminuted,  and  afterwards  do- 
i>osited  again.  .     ^      -  .» 

BANG  FROID  (Pr.\  freedom  from  agita- 
tion or  excitement  of  mind. 

BAN'GIAO,  or  SAN'J  AK,  a  governor  of  a 
diatrict  In  Turkey,  forming  part  of  a  Pa- 
■halic  Before  the  losa  of  Greece  and  the 
Cniirasua.  there  were  290  sanglacates  in  the 
Turkish  emplrs. 


SAK'GUIKE  («BiffirfMM,bIood-eoloai(ed: 
Lot),  in  Heraldry,  an  epithet  for  a  dark  red 
colour;  represented  in  engraring  1^  Ilnea  , 
batched  acmsa  one  another  diagonally. 

SAK'HBDRIM  (J7eb.),  a  word  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  aigni^ng  the 
great  public  council,  civil  and  religloua,  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  republic  or  bleiarcby. 
Tbia  coundi  consisted  of  seventy-one  or 
seventy-two  members,  and  waa  eompoaed 
of  chief  prieata,  elders,  and  aeriheai  They 
reeeived  appeala  from  other  tribimala.  and 
bad  power  of  life  and  death. 

SA'KIES  (LaL\  in  Medldne.  a  thin,  uok- 
healtfay  purulent  diadiarge  from  wounds 
or  borea. 

SAN'SCRIT,  the  ancient  language  of  In- 
dia, now  extinct,  from  which  moat  of  the 
langnagea  there  spoken  are  derived.  It 
belongs  to  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
group  of  tonguea.  It  waa  declared  hy  Sir  i 
William  Jonea  to  be  more  perfect  than  the  ' 
Greek,  more  eoploua  than  the  Latin,  and 
more  refined  than  either.  The  llteratare  Is  , 
abundant.  The  earliest  existing  work  ia 
the  YsDAa.  These,  and  the  PuKAKA&are 
religloua  writings,  but  there  are  also  Bpic 
poems,  dramas,  and  phlloeophical  compost-  i 
tiona.  The  Sanscrit  liaa  been  much  Invea- 
tlgated  of  late  years,  not  only  on  account 
of  Ita  literature,  but  wltta  reference  to  the 
history  and  connection  of  the  whole  group 
of  liinguagea  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  Sanscrit  is 
said  to  be  'polished*;  In  India  the  Ian< 
guage  Is  called  Sura  Cuni,  or  the  language 
of  the  heavenly  regiona.  It  la  now  pobllcly 
taught  at  several  of  the  German  vnlversl- 
tiea,  as  well  aa  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
London.  

SANS'CnTX)TTES(sttM,witbont;  eulottef, 
breeches :  FrO,  the  name  given  In  deriaioo 
to  the  popular  party,  by  the  ariatocratlcnl. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution 
of  1789;  but  though  in  the  flrat  Inatance 
applied  by  way  of  contempt,  yet  when  the 
fiercest  princlplea  of  republicaolam  pre- 
vailed. aona-CKlottifm  became  a  term  of 
honour ;  and  aome  of  the  bravest  generals, 
in  their  diapatcbes  announcing  tbeir  vlo. 
tories,  gloried  In  the  name. 

SAP  {aape:  A.  8ax.\  the  Juice  of  planta. 
which  Is  alMorbcd  from  the  earth  by  the 
roota;  risea  through  the  tlsaue  oC  the 
stem,  dissolving  the  secretions  It  meeta 
with  in  ita  course,  and  thus  acquiring  new 
properties;  It  la  conveyed  thence  t«  the 
leaves,  where  it  is  assimilated  and  altered; 
and  from  the  Icavea  to  the  bark.  In  ita 
crude  state  It  conslsta  of  little  more  than  • 
water,  holding  earthy  and  gaseona  matter, 
particularly  carbonic  acid.  In  aolntton.  It 
paaaea,  in  Its  upward  motion,  throocrh  all 
tlie  tiasue  of  the  stem  which  Is  permeable; 
and  probably  through  all  the  tubes  and  ve»- 
sels  of  the  wood,  and  their  Intercellular 
passages.  The  sap  Is  to  the  tree  what  the 
blood  Is  to  the  animal ;  it  supplies  all  that 

is  required  for  sustenance  or  growth. 

Bap.  in  Fortification,  a  trench  or  axtproacL 
made  under  cover  of  gablona,  &c 

SAPONA'RIA  ItapOf  soap :  Lat.\  In  Bota- 
ny, a  genua  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Silanaeea, 
Including  the  S.  o^IcinaMs,  or  aonpvvort,  a 
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British  plant,  of  which  a  decoclion  is  used 
tu  clsaose  and  scour  woollen  cloths ;  die 
poorer  people  in  some  countries  use  It 
instead  of  soap  for  washing. 

SAPPAN-WOOD,  the  produce  of  a  legu- 
minous tree  growing  in  India,  tlio  Ccosal- 
piniti  Sappan  of  botanists ;  it  is  employed 
tu  dyeiiiK. 

8APPUI0,  perUinlng  to  Sappho,  a  Gre- 
ciBii  poetess ;  as  Sapphic  odes,  &c.  Tlie 
Siipphie  voTM  consists  of  eleven  syllables 
ill  Qve  feet,  of  which  the  first,  fourth,  and 
nftli,  are  trochees,  the  second  a  spondee, 
and  the  third  a  dactyl,  in  the  first  three 
lines  of  each  stanza,  and  a  dactyl  and  spon- 
dee in  the  fourth  line. 

SAPTHIRK  isappheirot:  Or.\  a  very  hard 
gem,  consisting  of  alumina.  It  is  of  vii- 
rloiis  colours,  the  blue  being  generally 
cilled  the  sapphire;  the  red  the  oriental 
rul>y ;  and  the  yellow  the  oriental  Toptia, 
Sni>phlres  are  found  in  various  places; 
as  Pegu,  Calicut,  Cananor,  and  Ceylon,  in 
Asia;  and  Bolieinia  and  Silesia,  in  Bu- 
n)pe.  The  asterieUt  or  star-stone.  Is  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  in  which  the  colour  is 
KCiierally  of  a  reddish  violet,  with  an  opa* 
lescent  lustre. 

SAP  ROLLER,  In  Siege  operations  this 
consists  of  two  concentric  gabions  placed 
one  Inside  the  other,  each  six  feet  long,  the 
space  between  them  being  fillod  with  logs 
of  hard  wood.  When  a  sapper  is  engaged 
at  the  head  of  an  approach  or  trench  in 
pushing  the  work  towards  the  enemy,  a  sap 
roller  Is  employed  to  protect  him. 

SAU'ABAND  (£i|pan.),  a  dance  and  a  tune 
used  lu  Spain,  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Saracens. 

SAR'COCOL,  or  SAR'OOCOLLA  (sane, 
flesh  ;  and  koUa,  glue :  Gr.),  a  gum  resiu 
brought  from  the  northern  parts  of  Afrlci^ 
in  small  grains  of  a  light  yellow  or  red 
colour.  It  Is  obtained  from  the  penda  aar- 
eocolla;  It  resembles  gum-arabic,  but  is 
soluble  In  alcohol ;  and  its  aqueous  solutlou 
iB  precipitated  by  tannin. 

SAR'COLITB  (garx,  flesh ;  and  lUhoa,  a 
stone :  Gr.),  a  species  of  Zeolite,  of  a  flesh 
colour. 

SAIICOL'OGY  (aarx,  flesh;  and  logoa,  a 
discourse;  Gr.),  that  part  of  Anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body ;  as  the 
muscles,  fat,  intestines,  vessels,  &o. 

SAROO'MA  {Gr.;  from  aarx,  fle^h),  any 
fledliy  excrescence  on  an  animal  body. 

SARCOPH'AGUS  (aarkopluuioa,tTom  aarx, 
flesh ;  and  phagain,  to  cat :  Or.),  a  species 
of  limestone  of  which  ancient  cofllns  were 
made;  and  which, according  to  Pliny,  had 
the  power  of  destroying  within  forty  days 
the  corpses  put  into  them.  This  quality 
brought  the  stone  into  very  common  use; 
and  thus  the  name  came  to  bo  applied  to 
all  cofllns  of  stone,  though  often  used  for 
a  contrary  purpose  to  that  which  the  name 
expruBsea.  Of  the  great  number  of  aareo- 
phagi,  which  have  comedown  to  us, several 
are  known  by  particular  names;  as,  the 
sarcophagus  of  Homer,  in  the  Besborodko 
gardens  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great,in  the  liritlsh  Museum, 
biire  in  the  Mosquo  of  St.  Athanasius  at 
Alexandria.    It  was  taken  by  the  British 


from  the  French,  daring  their  memorable 
campaign  In  Bgypt. 

SARDON'IO  LADGH  (ruiM  aardonieua), 
BO  called  from  the  herb  aardonia,  which 
grows  in  Sardinia,  and,  being  eaten,  is  said 
to  cause  a  deadly  convulsive  laughter,  or 
spasmodic  grin. 

SAR'DO^YX  {aardonwx,  the  Sardinian 
onyx:  (?r.),  a  gen  us  of  semi-pellucld  gems, 

\  of  the  onyx  structure,  loned  or  tabulated ; 

.  and  composed  of  the  matter  of  the  onyx, 

I  variegated  with  that  of  the  red  or  yellow 
camelian.  It  Is  often  blood  red,  by  bona- 
milled  light. 

SARGASSO  SEA.  In  the  middle  of  tho 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Oana< 
rlcs  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  there  Is  a 
large  tract  of  quiut  water  many  hundred 
square  miles  in  oxtent,co7ered  with  floating 
seaweed,  of  which  that  called  Sargasso  Is 
the  principal  Another  species^  the  Macro- 
eyatia  pyri/era  of  botanibts,  has  stems  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  long,  but  only  of  the 
thIrJcness  of  a  flnger,  while  It  brandies  Into 
thread-like  divisions.  This  vast  oceanic 
meadow  is  the  abode  of  myriads  of  small 
crustaceans,  and  minute  organisms.   Ves- 

I  sels  avoid  this  calm  tract,  but  Columbus 

'  was  entangled  in  It  on  his  first  voyage,  and 
Imagined  when  he  flrst  met  with  it  that  he 
was  In  the  neighbourhood  of  land. 

'  SAAMBNTOUS  iaarmentoaua,  full  of 
twigs :  Lot.),  In  Botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
stem  that  is  flllform  and  almost  naked ;  or 
has  leaves  only  In  branches  at  the  Joints  or 

.  knots,  where  it  strikes  root. 

SARSAPARIL'LA,  the  roots  of  plants 
growing  in  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies;  species  of  Smilax,  valued  lu  Medi- 

'  cine  for  their  mucilaginous  and  demulcent 
qualities. 

SARTOBIUS  MUSCLE  (aartor,  a  patcher : 
Lot,),  a  muscle  of  the  thigh,  which  bends 
the  log  obliquely  Inwards,  when  the  thighs 
are  crossed,  as  those  of  tailors  usually  are. 

I     SAS'SAFRAS,atreeof  thegouusXauriM, 

I  whose  bark  has  an  aromatic  smell  and  taste, 
and  Is  used  in  medicine. 

SAS'SOLINB,  In  Chemistry,  native  Bora- 
eie  ueid,  found  In  saline  Incrustations  on 
the  borders  of  hot  springs  near  Sasso,  lu 
the  territory  of  Florence. 

SAS'TRA,  among  the  Hindoos,  a  book 
containing  sacred  ordinances.  The  six  great 
Saatraa,  in  the  opinion  of  tho  Hindoos,  con- 
tain all  knowledge,  human  and  divine. 
These  are  called  the  Veda,  Upaveda,  Vc- 
danga.  Purana,  Dherma,  and  Dersana. 

SAT'ELLITB  {aatellea,  an  attendant: 
Lat.),  in  Astronomy,  a  small  planet  revolv- 
Ing  round  another.  [See  Abtbokomy,  Pla* 
KBT,  &C.]  A  secondary,  which  revolves 
round  a  primary  planet.  The  earth  has  one 
satellite,  the  moon ;  Jupiter  has  four ;  Sa- 
turn, eight;  Uranus,  four;  and  Neptune, 
probably  two. 

SAT'IN  (J^r.),  a  soft  closely  woven  silk, 
with  a  glossy  surface.  In  the  manufacture 
of  other  silken  stuffs,  each  half  of  the  warp 
is  raised  alternately ;  but  In  weaving  satin, 
the  workman  tfniy  raises  the  fifth  or  the 
eighth  part  of  the  warp ;  in  which  waj'  it 
acquires  that  lustre  and  brilliancy  which 
distinguish  it  from  most  other  kinda  of 
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illki.  The  chief  seata  of  the  satin  mana- 
bcture  are  Lyons  in  France,  and  Genoa  and 
Florence  In  Italy. 

SAT'IRE  {Fr. ;  from  $aHra:  /wit),  In  Li- 
terature, a  species  of  writing,  the  object  of 
which  Is  alWRjrs  castlgatlon.  It  presupposes 
not  merely  much  natural  wit,  but  also  acute 
observation,  and  familiarity  with  varied  life 
and  manners  lo  call  this  wit  Into  exercise. 

SATURATION  (saturatio,  a  satisfying : 
Lnt),  in  Chemistry,  that  point  at  which  a 
body  ceases  to  have  the  power  of  dissolving 
or  combining  with  another;  thus  when 
nitric  acid  has  dissolved  lime  to  Its  fullest 
extent.  It  Is  said  to  be  satursted  with  lime. 

SAT'VIIDAY,  the  last  day  of  the  week.  It 
was  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to  Saturn, 
and  hence  called  dies  aatumi  ^Saturn's  day). 
The  Scandinavians,  and  from  them  the 
Saxons,  had  a  deity  named  Seater,  from 
whom  some  believe  the  English  name  is 
derived. 

SATURB'IA  (LoL),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
pinnts,  nat.  ord.  LabiattB.  The  species  are 
garden  herbs,  wel!  known  by  the  name  of 
savory. 

SATURN,  In  Astronomy,  a  conspicuous 
planet,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  Jupiter, 
Venus,  or  even  Mars.  Its  diameter  Is 
about  70068  miles ;  and  his  volume  nearly 
1000  times  that  of  the  earth.  He  revolves 
at  the  distance  of  about  890  millions  of 
miles  from  the  sun,  and  the  period  of 
Ills  sidereal  revolution  Is  aliout  29)  years. 
His  orbit  Is  nearly  circular;  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It 
was  Inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of 
2°  29^  85".  that  eccentricity  being  sub* 
ject  to  a  decrease  of  0*155'^  annually.  He 
rotates  about  his  axis,  in  lOli.  29m.  I6'8s. ; 
thisrapid  motion  produces  great  centrifugal 
force ;  and  hence  he  Is  very  much  flattened 
<it  the  poles.  Unlike  any  other  planet  of 
the  solar  system,  Saturn  has  three  rings— 
one  1  aving  been  discovered  lately ;  they 
lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  are  concentric 
with  the  planet  and  each  other.  Tho  cxte- 
riur  ring  Is  21146  miles  In  width ;  the  next 
34351  miles ;  they  are  1791  miles  from  each 
other;  and  the  inner  one  19090  miles  from 
the  planet ;  they  are  not  more  than  250 
miles  in  thickness.  The  third  ring  Is  very 
fHJnt  and  dusky ;  but  there  Is  no  doubt  of 
Its  existence.  These  rings  consist  of  solid 
matter,  as  appears  from  the  shadow  they 
cast ;  and  they  revolve  round  their  centres. 

SATURN A'LIA  (Lat.\  In  Antiquity, 
feasts  In  honour  of  Saturn.  Ttic  Saturnalia 
are  by  some  supposed  to  have  had  their 
origin  In  Greece ;  but  by  whom  they  were 
Instituted  or  introduc(>d  among  the  Romans 
is  not  known,  as  their  origin  Is  lost  In  tlie 
most  remote  antiquity.  They  were  cele» 
brated  with  such  circumstances  as  were 
thought  characteristic  of  the  golden  age ; 
particularly  the  overthrow  of  distinction 
and  rank.  Slaves  were  reputed  masters 
during  the  three  days  they  lasted ;  were  at 
liberty  to  say  what  they  pleased ;  and.  In 
fine,  were  served  at  table  by  their  owners. 
These  festivities.  In  which  men  Indulged  In 
riot  without  restraint,  were  held  annually 
towards  the  end  of  December. 

fSATTR  (.aaturoa  '  Gr.l.ln  Heathen  Mytho- 


logy, a  sylvan  deity  or  dcml-god.  ^cprc6cn^ 
ed  as  a  monster,  half  man  and  half  goat ; 
having  horns  on  his  head,  a  hairy  body.wlth 
the  feet  and  tall  of  a  goat.  Satyrs  are  usually 
found  In  the  train  of  Bacchus,  and  have  been 
distinguished  for  lasciviousness  and  riot. 

SAU'GISSB  (a  sausage :  Fr.),  In  the  art  oi 
war  a  long  pUte  or  Img,  made  of  cloth  wel) 
pitched,  or  of  leather;  Oiled  with  powder, 
and  extending  from  the  chamber  of  the 
mine  to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery.  It 
serves  to  communicate  Are  to  mines,  cais- 
sons, bomb-ehests,  &c 

SAUCISSON'S  (same  deritX  In  PottlBca 
tion,  fkggots,  or  fiweiues,  made  uf  fnmi 
boughs  of  trees  bound  together ;  their  n*r 
being  to  cover  men,  or  to  make  cpauie- 
ments,  Stc 

SAU'RIAN  (gauros,  a  lizard :  Or.),  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  reptiles  of  the  lizard  tribe. 

SAUS'SURITE,  In  Mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  NephrUe:  so  called  in  honour  of  Saus- 
snre,  who  discovered  It  on  the  banks  of  the 

8AVAN'NA,orBAVAN'NAH.  an  extensive 
open  plain,  destitute  of  trees ;  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  and  MlsslssIppL 

SAX'IFRAGE  (saxlfroffus  ;  from  $axum,»  • 
stone  ;  and/Wtnoro,  I  break:  iKOt— on  account 
of  Its  supposed  effect  on  stone  In  the  blad- 
der). In  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  mauv 
species.  Also,  a  medicine  that  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  a  solvent  for  the  stone. 

SOA'BIES  {Lot.),  in  Bledlclne,  a  disease  of 
the  skin,  accompanied  by  Itching,  causc-d 
by  Insects  breeding  in  the  parts  affected. 

SOABIO'SA  Oast:  because  supposed  to 
cure  it),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat 
ord.  Diptaeea.  The  species  are  nearly  all 
perennials,  as  the  Alpine  scabious,  &c 

SCAGLIO'LA  (ItaL),  In  Architecture,  a 
composition  which  is  an  excellent  Imitation 
of  marble.  It  is  composed  of  g>-pBum,  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  calcined  and  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  made  Into  a  paste  with 
water,  when  the  colour  to  be  coated  bas 
been  prepared  with  a  surface  of  lime  and 
hair;  the  calcined  gypsum,  previously 
passed  through  a  sieve,  is  mixed  with  glue 
and  isinglass,  and  laid  on  with  wooden 
moulds,  the  proper  colours  being  put  in 
during  the  operation.  When  set  u  is 
smoothed  with  a  pumice  stone,  and  at  tlio 
same  time  washed  with  a  sponge  and  water- 
it  Is  then  polished  with  tripoU,  fto.,  and 
flnlshed  with  pure  oil. 

SCALE  (.ecala,  a  flight  of  steps :  lUtL},  in 
Music,  a  scries  of  sounds,  rising  In  acute- 
ness,  or  falling  In  gravity,  through  degrees 
into  which  ali  the  harmonic  intervals  are 
conveniently  divided. Seale^  In  Arithme- 
tic, the  order  of  progression  on  which  any 
system  of  notation  is  founded;  as  theMnary 

decimal,  &c. Scale,lu  Mensuration, a  line 

or  rule  of  a  dcflnitc  length,  divided  into  a 
given  number  of  equal  parts;  for  tfa« 
purpose  of  measuring  other  linear  ma9> 
niiudes.  The  scales  of  thennometers  ar« 
graduated  from  some  arbitrary  point  fa 

degrees,  which  are  also  arbitrary ScaJ^ 

In  Zoology,  small  thin  plates,  which  grow 
out  of  and  defend  the  skin  of  fishes.  Tbey 
appertain  to  the  system  of  the  rete  ntueomin 
beneath  the  true  epldexmia.  The  so  called 
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«caIeB  of  serponts  and  other  reptiles  are 
modiflcatlons  of  tbeepidermU  Itself. 

SCATiBSTONB,  Of  BOHAAL'STBIN.  a 
rare  mineral,  of  a  grayish  or  pearly  wbite 
colour,  tinged  witb  green,  yellow,  or  red. 
1 1  Is  also  called  Ta/el-epalhf  and  tabular  spar; 
and  is  composed  of  thin  lamlnts  collected 
into  large  prismatic  concretions. 

SCAL'LOP  (/ueallop :  Fr.),  a  species  of 
Pecten.  The  sctdlop  shell  was  worn  by 
Roman  Oathollc  pilgrims. 

SOAL'PBL  itealpelltan :  Lot),  In  Sur- 
gery, aknlfe  used  In  anatomical  dissections 
and  surgical  operations. 

BOAM'MONY  (scammonia:  Qt.\  gum- 
resin,  obtained  from  a  plant  of  that  name. 
It  is  of  a  blackish  gray  colour,  a  stroiiR 
nauseous  smell,  and  a  bitter  and  rery  acrid 
taste.  It  Is  a  strong  arid  efflcacions  purga- 
t  i  ve.  The  best  scam  mony  comes  from  Alei>- 
po,  in  light  spongy  masses,  easily  friable. 

8CANDALUM  MAUNATUM  (a  slander 
against  persons  of  rank :  Lot,),  in  Law,  a 
defamatory  speech  or  writing  made  or  pub- 
lished to  the  injury  of  u  person  of  dignity. 
It  Is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  such 
as  would  be  actionable  at  common  law,  in 
Che  caseof  apcreon  of  Inferior  station.  This 
action  has  not  been  brought  for  a  long 
period ;  the  last  Instance  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  eighth  year  of  Queen  Anne. 

SCAN'NING  (seando,  I  measure  verses, 
literally,  I  climb :  LaD^  In  Latin  poetry,  the 
examining  a  verse  by  counting  and  exa- 
mining tho  feet,  to  see  if  the  quantities  are 
duly  observed  ;  or,  according  to  modem 
usage,  to  recite  or  measure  verse  by  distin- 
guishing the  feet  In  pronunciation. 

SCAN'BORBS  (£at,troui  seandOt  I  climb), 
climbing  birds.  An  order  which  Includes 
tliDse  possessing  the  power  to  turn  one  toe 
back,  so  as  to  have  two  toes  before.  Tliis 
order  has  been  divided  hito  four  families: 
I.  Ramphaaiidat  the  toucans.  2.  PniUacidat 
parrots.  8.  PtddiBt  woodpeckers.  4.  Cucur 
lidce,  cuckoos. 

SCAPE  (Bkapott  a  stalk:  Lot.),  In  Botany, 
a  stem  bearing  the  fructification  without 
leaves,  as  in  the  narcissus  and  hyacinth. 

SCA'PB-GOAT,  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  a 
gnat  which  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  where  the  high-priest  laid  his 
bands  upon  him,  confessing  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  putting  them  on  the  head  of 
the  goat ;  after  which  the  goat  was  turned 
loose  into  the  wilderness.— Levlt.  xvl. 

SCA'PBMBNT,  In  Horolog)',  the  manner 
of  commuuicatingthe  impulse  of  the  wheels 
to  the  pendulum.  Oommon  scapements 
consist  of  the  swing  wheels  and  pallets 
only;  but  modern  improvcmeute  have  added 
other  levers  or  detents. 

SOAP'OLITB  iaeapo$,  a  stalk ;  and  lithoa, 
B  stone:  Gr.),  a  mineral,  the  co'stals  of 
which  are  often  collected  In  groups  of 
parallel,  diverging,  or  intermingled  prisms, 
whence  its  name. 

SOAPULACLotXin  Anatomy,  theshould- 
or-bladc ;  a  bone  which  is  fixed  to  the  upiier, 
posterior,  and  lateral  part  of  the  thorax, 
extending  from  the  first  to  about  the 
Levcnth  rib.  The  uses  of  the  scapula  are 
to  sustain  the  arms,  and  Join  them  to  tiie 
iMdj  ;  to  serve  for  the  Insertion  of  several 


muscles;  and  to  add  somewhat  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  parts  contained  within  the 
thorax.  It  is  of  varions  shapes  in  different 
animals:  and.  In  most  fishes,  is  articulated  to 
the  back  of  the  skull. 

SOAP'ULAR  (from  losf).  In  Ornithology, 
the  name  given  to  a  feather  which  springs 
from  the  slioulder  of  the  wing,  and  lies 
along  the  side  of  the  back. 

SOAPITLART  (same  deriv.\  a  part  of  the 
habit  of  certain  religious  orders  in  tlie  Ro 
man  Oathollc  church ;  consisting  of  two 
narrow  slips  of  cloth  worn  over  the  gown, 
covering  the  back  and  breast,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  feet.  Simon  Stock,  an  English- 
man, In  the  13th  century,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  a  vision.  Introduced  the  notion  that 
the  scapulary  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  since  which  time 
a  conviction  has  been  very  commonly  en- 
tertained among  devotees,  that  those  wear- 
ing It  at  the  hour  of  death  are  si^ecially 
fortified  against  the  consequences  of  their 
transgressions.  The  scapular  worn  by  the 
laity  on  ordinary  occasions  consists  of  two 
small  square  pieces  of  stuff,  united  by  pieces 
of  tape,  and  having  the  symbol  which 
Indicates  the  Virgin's  name,  dtc,  embroi- 
dered upon  them. 

SCARAB.£'US  (.Lot.,  from  akarabos.  Or.), 
the  name  formerly  given  by  entomologists 
to  a  genus  of  beetle  now  so  nuniennis  that 

they  are  divided  into  several  genera. 

SoARABAua,  in  Antiquities,  a  syuilK)!  an- 
ciently wurn  by  the  Egyptians  and  Etrus- 
cans, as  an  amulet.  Amongst  Egjptlan  car- 
vings tliere  are  many  representations  of 
these  sacred  Scarabajus,  the  emblem  of  their 
deity,  Phtha,  or  Vulcan,  the  god  of  eternal 
fire. 

SOARF'-SKIN,  In  Anatomy,  the  first  and 
outermost  of  the  three  layers  of  which  the 
skin  Is  composed.  The  Outiele  or  J^lder- 
mU.    [See  Skin.] 

BCARIFIOATION  (aeariflcatio:  ImU),  in 
Surgery,  the  oi)cration  of  making  si'voral 
Incisions  In  the  skin,  with  a  huicct  or  a 
cupping  instrument. 

SGARLATI'NA,  In  Medicine,  the  scarlet 
fever.  It  is  a  highly  contagious  disease,  and 
assumes  two  forms.  The  one  comes  on 
with  languor,  chills,  and  the  usual  symi)- 
toms  of  fever.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day 
there  appears  a  scarlet  efilorescence  on  tho 
skin,  which  ends.  In  three  or  four  days,  by 
the  skin  peeling  off  in  brawny  scales ;  tho 
febrile  symptoms,  and  sore  throat,  if  there 
had  been  any,  disappear;  and  the  patient 
gradually  recovers— a  dropsical  swelling, 
which  lasts  but  a  short  time,  sometimes 
following  the  diseas#;  In  the  other  furm, 
tbc  febrile  symptoms  are  more  serious; 
there  Is  bilious  vomiting ;  great  soreness 
and  ulceration  of  the  throat  ;  and  the  crup> 
tlon,  instead  of  mitigating  the  symiaoms. 
Is  accomiHmled  by  their  dangerous  increase. 
The  body  becomes  swollen,  the  nose  and 
eyes  Infiamed,  the  breath  fetid,  and  the  in- 
fiammation  of  the  throat  terminates  in  grey- 
ish sloughs.  If  the  patient  recover,  drop- 
sical swellings  and  glandular  tumours  fol- 
low, and  leave  his  state  very  precariouik 
This  disease  occasionally  assumes  a  highly 
malignant  form.    Scarlet  fever  16  kuuwv 
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from  meaaUg,  bj  tbe  greater  extent,  and 
wail  I  of  eieration,  of  the  emptfon ;  and  by 
ita  nut  aaanmtugr  tbe  funn  of  leniUiinar 
intchea.  Beaidea,  there  la  no  coagh,  nor 
the  ruDDiog  from  tbe  eyes  and  noae,  with 
which  measica  bei^n. 

SCAR'LET-OAK.ln  Botany,  the  QuercHa 
eoecifera,  or  kermea  oak,  producing  small 
glauilnlar  exrreacencea,  called  IcermtM  or 
aearletifraim,  which  are  as0d  for  dyeing 
scarlet. 

SCARP,  In  PortiflcatioD,  tbe  inter! cr  tains 
or  slope  of  tbe  ditch  next  the  place  at  the 
foot  of  tbe  rampart. — In  Heraldry,  the 
scarf  which  military  commanders  wear  for  , 
ornament.  I 

6CENB  iFr^  from  skfnl :  GrX  In  the  ' 
drama  this  word  has  f  oar  sfgniflcatfons :  its 
flrst,  or  primltiTe,  denotes  a  theatre,  in  ac- 
cordance with  ita  meaning(a  tent,  or  booth); 
its  second,  the  decoration  of  a  theatre,  as 
the  painting  exhibited  between  tbe  acts ; 
its  tliird,  a  scejie  representing  the  place  in 
whirli  an  action  ia  performed,  as  a  room 
or  a  garden ;  and  its  fonrth,  that  portion 
of  a  drama  which  belongs  to  the  same  per- 
son or  persons,  fn  one  place. 

SCENOG'RAPHT  itkhwgraphia ;  from 
akini,  a  scene;  and  ffraplut,  I  write:  Gr.), 
in  Perspective,  opposed  to  Ichnograpliy 
and  Orthography.  Ichnoffrapkif  ia  the 
ground-plan ;  orthography,  the  elevation  or 
a  flat  view  of  a  front  of  an  object ;  and 
aeenograph]/,  tbe  perspective  view,  which 
takes  several  sides,  and  represents  every- 
thing in  ita  apparent  prup'^rtions. 

SCEPTICISM  {tkeptamaU  I  examine :  Gr.) 
— called  also  Pyrrhonism  from  Its  founder 
Fyrrho,who  lived  under  Alexander  the  Great 
—the  doctrine  of  a  sect  of  philosophers, 
who  maintained  that  no  certain  inferences 
can  be  drawn  from  tbe  senses,  and  who 
therefore  doubted  of  everything.  [See 
Philosoprt.] 

SCEPTRE  {sVptron  ;  from  tkipto,  I  lean 
upon:  Gt.\  a  snort  staff,  tbe  emblem  of 
sovereign  power.  It  Is  an  ensign  of  royalty 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  crown.  It 
was  at  Orst  an  unomanieuted  staff,  or 
baton;  bat  became,  afterwards,  covered 
with  ornaments  in  ivory,  gold,  Ac.  At 
present,  the  sceptre  and  ball  form  the  two 
roost  important  emblems  of  royal  and  im- 
perial power. 

SCRED'ULB  (Fr. ;  from  scheduiOt  a  small 
piece  of  paper :  LoL),  in  Law,  a  scroll  of 
paper  or  parchment  appended  to  a  will  or 
deed.   Also  a  list  of  names  or  things. 

SCHE'LIUM,  or  SCHEE'LIN.  in  Mine- 
ralogy, another  name  for  tungsten;  given 
to  It  in  honour  of  Stheele,  its  discoverer. 

[See  TUNG8TEK.] 

SCflE'RIF  (lord,  or  master:  Arab.),  a 
title  given,  in  the  east,  to  those  who  are 
descended  from  Mahomet,  through  his 
daughter  Fatlma  and  son -In-law  All.  They 
arc  called  also  Emir,  and  Seid,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  wearing  green. 

SCHERCMA  {gcheros,  dry :  Gr.),  in  Medi- 
cine, a  dryness  of  the  eye,  from  a  want  of 
the  lachrymal  fluid. 

SCHE'SIS  (.Or.),  In  Medicine,  an  appella- 
tion designating  the  general  state  or  dis- 
position of  the  body  or  mind.       In  iUie- 


torie,  a  figure  of  speech  In  which  a  eertaln 
affection  or  inclination  of  the  adTersary  is 
feigned,  on  purpose  to  be  answered. 

SCHIL'LEB.-SPAR  (scAiUens,  to  change 
colours :  Oer.),  a  mineral  of  a  pearly  lustre, 
and  changeatrfe  hues. 

SCHISM  iatMitma  ;  from  Bckbeo,  to  rieave : 
Or.),  in  a  theological  sense,  a  division  or 
separation  in  a  charch  or  society  of  Chris- 
tians ;  or  breach  of  unity  among  people  of 
the  same  religions  persnasion.  Hence,  one 
who  separates  from  an  established  chnrrh 
or  reiigtoua  faith  is  termed  a  scJUamotic 

SCHIST  (aekistos,  cloven  :  Gr.\  in  f^eolngj, 
various  rocks  composed  of  crystalline  ma- 
terials, arranged  in  layers,  are  termed 
schists.  The  principal  kinds  are  Jfteo-scAtcf, 
a  very  abundant  rock,  composed  of  quartz 
and  mica ;  Honblende-aehiKt,  nanally  blaric, 
composed  of  hornblende  and  f  elspsr,the  f  (-r- 
roer  predominating ;  CMoritB-Bchigt,  a  green 
slaty  rock,  abounding  with  foliated  plates 
of  chlorite ;  Taieoao-Mckiat,  composed  of  tak 
and  quartz,  or  tale  and  felspar.  All  these 
belong  to  what  is  called  tbe  metamGrphic 
series  [see  Okklss],  and  some  of  them  are 
found  in  all  mountainons  regions,  nsnaJIr 
tn  the  neighbourhood  of  granite  and  gneiss. 
A  Khigtoae  rock  means  a  lock  that  aplits 
like  slate  in  laminas,  more  or  leas  thic. 

SCHOLASTICS  {aehoUutikos  ;  from  aeho!*, 
leisure:  Gr.),  a  class  of  philosophers  or 
schoolmen,  who  arose  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  taught  a  peculiar  kind  of  philosophy ; 
which  consisted  in  applying  the  ancient  di- 
alectics to  theology,  and  intimately  uniting 
both.  On  account  of  the  excessive  sulttllty 
which  prevailed  In  the  acholastic  philoso- 
phy, the  expression  aeholasiie  has  been 
used  for  the  extreme  of  suttU^.  After  the 
Befonuatlon  and  the  revival  of  letters,  tbe 
system  gradually  declined,  till  it  gare  place 
to  the  enlightened  philosophy  of  I^rd  Ba- 
con and  the  great  men  who  have  followed 
in  his  track  and  carried  out  his  priiiciplo?. 

SCHO'LIA  {schoHon,  a  comment ;  from 
seht'U,  leisure:  Gr.),  notes  or  annotations 
on  an  ancient  author. —  ScHOLtAfiT,  one 
who  writes  stiu^ia,  for  the  puriNise  of  illus- 
trating ancient  authors. 

SCHOOL  {scole:  Sax.;  from  sehoUz  CrX 
In  modem  usage  the  word  school  compre- 
hends every  place  of  education,  whether  a 
college,  an  academy,  a  prinury  school,  or  a 
school  for  learning  any  single  art  or  acctuit- 
plishment.  The  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  science,  and  in  the  whole  condition 
of  modern  nations,  who  are  no  longer  de- 
pendent, like  those  of  the  middle  ages,  for 
their  means  of  intellectual  culture,  on  the 
remains  of  ancient  civilization,  necessarily 
make  the  rhararter  of  school  lustraction 
very  different  from  what  it  was  formerly, 
when  the  whole  intellectual  wealth  of  Kn- 
rope  was  contained  in  two  languages  ;  and 
though  these  noble  Idioms  will  always  re- 
tain a  high  place  In  a  complete  system  of 
education,  yet  their  importance  Is  com- 
paratively less ;  while  that  of  the  natural 
sciences,  history,  geography,  politics,  &r. 
has  very  much  increased.  All  this  has  bad 
a  great  Influence  upon  schools,  and  wiil 
have  a  still  greater.  The  importance  of 
education,  moreover,  is  now  set  in  strong 
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relief  by  the  general  conyictton,  entertained 
In  free  countries,  that  a  wide  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  the  only  truo  security  for 
well-regulated  liberty,  which  must  rest  on 
a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  from  man  to 
man.  And  few  results  can  he  attained  by 
the  student  of  history  and  of  mankind 
more  delightful  than  this  of  the  essential 
connection  of  light  and  liberty  ;  not  that 
great  learning  necessarily  leads  to  liberty ; 
history  affords  many  instances  which  dis- 
prove this ;  but  that  a  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  always  tends  to  promote  a  gene- 
ral sense  and  love  of  what  is  right  and  just, 
as  well  as  to  furnish  the  means  of  securing 

it. School,  among  painters,  the  style 

and  manner  of  painting  common  to  the 
great  masters  of  the  art  at  any  particular 
period,  as  the  Italian,  Flemish,   Dutch, 

Spanish,  and  English  schools. SoiiOOL, 

In* Philosophy,  a  system  of  doctrine  deli- 
vered by  particular  teachers,  as  the  Platonic 
8chool,the  achool  of  Aristotlet&c- — Sohool, 
in  the  middle  ages,  a  seminary  for  teaching 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  theology,  charac- 
terized by  academical  disputations  and  sub- 
tilties  of  reasoning.  Hence  achool  divinity 
is  the  phrase  used  to  denote  that  theology 
which  discusses  nice  points,  and  proves 
everything  by  argument. 

SCHOON'BR,  a  small  sharp-built  vessel, 
with  two  masts;  of  considerable  length 
and  rake ;  with  small  top  masts,  and  fore 
and  aft  sails.  It  carries  a  square  topsail, 
and  top-gallant  sail. 

SOIAG'RAPHY,  or  SKIOG'RAPHT  («fcfa, 
a  shadow ;  and  grapho,  I  write :  Or.),  in 
Architecture,  a  profile  or  section  of  a  build- 
ing to  exhibit  Its  interior  structure. In 

Astronomy,  the  art  of  finding  the  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  by  the  shadows  of  objects, 

caused  by  the  san,  moon,  or  stars. In 

Painting,  the  art  of  delineating  shadows 
on  mathematical  principles. 

SCIAT'IG  (seiatigue :  Fr.;  from  {«cAton, 
the  hlp-jolnt :  Or.)  Artery^  In  Anatomy,  a 

branch    of    the    internal   iliac. Sciatic 

Nerve,  a  branch  of  a  nerve  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, formed  by  the  union  of  the  lumbar 

and   sacral  nerves. SeiaMca,  a    painful 

affection  of  this  nerve. Sciatic  Vein,  the 

vein  which  accompanies  the  sciatic  artery 
lu  the  thigh. 

SCl'ENCE  (teientia;  from  scio,  I  know: 
Lot.),  the  regular  development  of  any 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  difference  be- 
tween science  and  art  is,  that  the  first  is 
speculative,  and  the  second  practicaL 
Science  deals  with  principles,  art  with  their 
application.  Facts  do  not  constitute  sci- 
ence, though  they  are  its  foundation,  and 
material  science  consists  in  the  systemati- 
Bing  of  facts  under  general  laws. 

SCIL'LA  (,aleUla :  Or.),  in  Botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Liliacece.  The  species  are 
bulbous,  and  consist- of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  the  SquiU. 

SCI'ON  (Fr. ;  from  aeindo,  I  cut  asunder : 
LatJ),  a  graft  or  young  shoot  of  a  tree. 

SCI0PTIC8  {bIcUb,  a  shadow;  and  opaomai, 
I  shall  see :  Or.),  the  science  of  exhibiting 
images  of  external  objects  received  through 
a  double  convex  ghiss  in  a  darkened  room. 
'-'—ScioptiCt  a  sphere  or  globe  of  wood  with 


a  hole  iu  which  is  placed  a  lens,  so  construct- 
ed that  it  may  be  turned  round  every  way, 
and  used  in  making  experiments  with  the 
camera  obscura. 

SOI'RB  FA'GIAS  {Lot.),  a  Judicial  wrkt 
founded  oh  some  matter  of  recx)rd,  ns  judg- 
ments, and  letters  patent,  on  which  it  lies  to 
enforce  theexecutlon  of  them  or  to  set  them 
aside.  It  is  so  called  because  the  writ  di- 
rects the  sheriff  that  he  give  knowledge 
iqttodacire/aciaa)  to  the  defendant  respect- 
ing the  matter  In  hand.  The  most  usual 
application  of  this  writ  is  for  repealing  let- 
ters patent,  for  enforcing  judgments 
against  individual  shareholders  of  certain 
joint-stock  companies  when  the  assets  of 
the  company  are  iusufflcieut  to  satisfy  the 
debt. 

SOIU'RUS  (Xat ;  from  skiouroa;  akia,  a 
shadow;  and  aura,  a  tall:  &r.— on  account 
of  its  large  tail),  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  ro- 
dent mammalia,  known  as  squirrels. 

SGLAVO'NIAN,  or  SCLAVOiS'IG,  per- 
taining to  the  Sclavi,  or  their  languiige— 
a  people  that  anciently  Inhabited  the  coun- 
try between  the  rivers  Save  and  Drave. 
Hence  the  word  came  to  denote  the  lan- 
guage which  is  now  spoken  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c  The  Sclavonic  lan- 
guages may  be  thus  classed ;  in  the  east 
are  the  Russian,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the 
Illyrian,  the  last  comprehending  the  Ser- 
vian and  Croatian  dialects.  The  Bible 
was  translated  into  the  ancient  Bulga- 
rian in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  this  Is  said  to  be  still  the  author^ 
ized  version  for  the  whole  Sclavonic  race. 
In  the  west  we  find  the  languages  spoken  lu 
Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Luaatia;  the  last 
spoken  by  the  Wends. 

SCLEROT'IGA  (akleroa,  hard:  Or.),  in 
Anatomy,  one  of  the  tunics  or  coats  of  the 
eye  ;  it  is  hard,  opaque,  and  extended  from 
the  cornea  to  the  optic  nerve ;  its  anterior 
part,  which  is  transparent,  is  called  the 
cornea. — Medicines  which  harden  and 
consolidate  the  parts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied are  termed  aclerotica. 

SGOL'OPAX  (akolopax,  a  woodcock  :  Or.), 
In  Ornithology,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  birds, 
including  the  woodcock  and  the  snipe. 

SCOLOPEN'DRA  (Or.),  the  generic  name 
for  the  C^ntipedea,  a  genus  of  carnivorous 
AnntUoaa,  belonging  to  the  liyriapoda.  [See 
Gbhtjpedb.] 

SGOM'BER  (akombroa:  Or.),  in  Ichthy- 
ology, a  genus  of  fishes  including  the  mack- 
erel, which  see. 

SCORE,  in  Music,  the  original  draught 
of  the  whole  composition,  in  which  the 
several  parts  are  distinctly  marked. 

SGO'RIiS:  (akOria:  Or.),  in  Metallurgy, 
the  dross  of  metals  in  fusion ;  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  that  vitreous  mass  wlilch 
Is  produced  in  obtaining  metals  from  their 
ores,  and  which  when  cold  is  brittle,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  Hence,  acoriaceoua,  per- 
taining to  dross;  and  acorijluition,  the 
operation  of  reducing  a  body  into  scoria. 

SOOR'PIO  (Lai.;  from  akorpioa:  Or.), 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  When  it 
rises  Orion  sets ;  and  hence  the  fable  that 
Orion  died  by  the  sting  of  a  scorpion.-^-. 
BcorpiOt  the  name  of  an  ancient  military 
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cnsfae,  lued  AUeSj  to  defendlnff  the  walls 
of  a  tovn.  It  rcMiBbled  the  InJUta  fa 
(una ;  eoastetlng  of  two  bcanu  boand  to- 
getber  bj  ropes,  from  the  middle  of  which 
nMe  a  third  beam,  called  the  atglms,  mo 
disposed  as  to  Iw  polled  np  and  let  down  at 
pieaaore.   Oa  the  top  of  this  were  fMtcaed 

iroD  Loolm Sanyio  was  the  name  also 

of  a  sort  of  seoorge,  which  was  famished 
with  smaU  s|iifcea  thattaeefated  the  bodj  of 
the  snfferrr. 

SOOUTIOS  rsame  dertv.),  in  Zoology.  » 
geoos  of  Araehintda,  dliittngnlshed  tnim 
spiders, by  baring  thealxlomei]  artimlaled. 
and  the  tail  tenoated  by  acumed  sUng.  be- 
neath the  eztnrrolQ'  of  whidi  are  two  ort- 
flces  that  disehaive  a  poisonons  flnid.  Tlie 
aeomianlaaoiauHke  a  loi«ter  in  appcar- 
)  anee;  ft  Isfonud  In  the  suuib  of  Europe, 
where  It  s«;ldom  exceeds  four  Inches  In 
length ;  bnt  In  tropical  climates  It  grows  to 
the  length  of  Ore  or  six  Inrbes.  Tlie sting 
of  the  larger  kinds  Is  much  dreaded ;  and 
is  sometimes  fatal  to  life. 

BOOT  (Msot,  part  or  iiortlon.  In  the  sense 
of  contribution  :  Sax.),  an  old  word  signi- 
fying a  customary  contribution,  laid  upon 
aJI  subjects  according  to  their  ability :  and 
found  In  scrural  cxpreasions;  thus,  teotr 
frety  &c  In  Law,  paying  *  scut  and  lot*  is 
understood  to  mean  imylng  parochial  ratcsw 
Formerly  persons  assessed  to  any  contribu- 
tion, though  not  by  equal  portioua,  were 
■aid  to  pay  scot  snd  lot. 

800TIA  (darkness :  Or.),  In  Architecture, 
a  hollow  moulding,  so  called  from  the  sha- 
dow which  was  formed  by  It,  and  seemed 
to  en  relope  It  In  darkness.  Prom  lu  resem- 
blance  to  a  common  pulley,  lb  Is  sometimes 
called  a  trochUuM. 

BOOnSTS,  a  sect  of  sctaool-dlrlnes  and 
philosophers,  thus  called  from  their  foun- 
der, Duns  Sootus,  a  Cordelier ;  who  niaiu- 
talnod  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin,  or  that  she  was  bom  without  origi- 
nal sin,  in  opiK>sltlon  to  Tlionias  Aquinas, 
aud  the  Tbomists.  The  present  poiie  has 
settled  the  question,  by  makingtheoi>Inlon 
of  Bcotus  an  article  of  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

SOUBW  {terou:  Fr.),  onB  of  the  six  me- 
chanical powers,  consisting  of  a  spiral 
thread  or  groove  cut  round  a  cylinder. 
When  the  thread  Is  on  the  outside  it  is  a 
mate  or  convex  tcrow ;  but  when  it  Is  cut 
along  the  Inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  It  is 
a  female  screw,  othorwiso  called  a  nut.  Tlie 
screw  is  reducible  to  an  Inclined  i>lflnc ;  and 
its  efDclency  Is  increased  by  diminishing 
the  distance  between  the  threads,  which  is 
equl\*alent  to  diminishing  the  AWf/At  of  the 

ftlanc ;  or  by  Increasing  its  diameter,  which 
s  the  same  as  Increasing  the  length  of  the 
piano.  [Bee  Inolixhd  Plamk.] — arcmi- 
MiEi>BA]iBOKKW,ln  Hydraulics,  a  spiral  tube 
arranged  as  a  spiral  and  turned  on  an  axis : 
It  is  employed  for  raising  water ;  so  called 
from  Its  Inventor  Archimedes. — Exdlebs 
BOBi  w,a  wheel  turned  by  a  screw,  which,  as 
It  never  ceases  to  be  in  contact  with  some 
of  the  teeth  of  the  whoel,  is  practically 
endleas. 

BCIIKW  riKB8.agenu8  0f  tropical  trees 
of  remarkable  api)earance,  more  nearly 
ftUled  to  palms  than  to  othw  plants.     A 


mealy  achstaBoe    Is    <ibtaimBd   fhn  tk 
seeds,  wkldi  is  eaten.    *  Wondering  at  J* 
cspridoaa  Tssarfea  of  naCBre.tbe  xnmri 
ountcmplalca   these  extraurdinaiy  mes 
whidi    have    leaves   amuiised    in   qia 
order,  like  the  drag*»  creea^  traaks  ill 
tboae  of  palms,  fmlt-eoces  UJk  tbc  tmr 
fers,  and  yet  having  nrfhfiic  !■  eavr.*: 
with  any  of  these  pfaiiSd.  an  tlwt  they  f  x: 
a Csmily  by  tbeoMdrea  cniaifiinaiiM     Oc 
one  of  the  JUfiotar  laianda  we  saw  soise  ■  t 
these  IffOBS  with  slim  smooUi  stems  fvnj 
tofStif  feet  hi^h,  which  arc  noarictacd  tj 
smd  sarported  upon  s  pile  of  nerfal  r^'^ 
ten  or  twelve  feet  hl^h,  reMrmbling  a  a  tr 
cal  piece  of  wicker  woiiL    Uany  uf  the  ru>.  b 
did  not  rvach  the  solL    Frum  tlie  bnacuct 
depended  beantifnl  niassj  fruit  coDes,sf>-i 
and  a  half  in  length,  by  one  In  thickoi-sfc 
which  when  ri|>e  are  uf  a  bright  ucsLet 
\ine'—Vogage of  the  yoporeu 

8CRBW  I'llOPKL'LEU,  aouieUmcs.  I..: 
Improperly,  termed  an  Arrhiiucdean  »CTt«. 
An  instrument  for  propcUius  vessels.  U 
consists  of  two  or  more  blades,  somcvUt 
like  the  vanes  of  a  windmill,  Oxcd  on  u 
axis  running  parallel  to  the  keel  of  a  tk- 
sel,  and  revolving  under  water  at  the  tten 
—a  water-light  opening  beln^  made  tor  Ui 
axis,  or  shaft,  just  Inside  the  stempost.  I: 
Is  driven  by  a  steam  engine,  i4aoed  wit  bit 
the  ship ;  and  by  screwing  itself,  as  It  wot, 
into  the  water,  presses  the  vessel  before  r.. 
The  threads  of  this  screw  must  begrtstij 
deeper  than  if  it  worked  in  metal  ur  wood : 
and  hence  the  blades  are  made  of  cousidir- 
able  width,  aud  of  a  length  nearly  8ulDctc»i 
to  react  from  the  keel  to  the  surface  of  t  < 
water.    The  latter  Is  iireveuted  fruui  euu-r- 
tng  where  the  screw  shaft  paaaes  out  at  u-t 
stem,  by  a  ttvjfl}ig  box.    Screw  |>n>peIiora 
are  eupiwsed  to  have  been  used   by  ii.c 
Ciilncse  for  sculling  vessels,  from  a  vers 
early  period,  and  they  were  often  pruiMMei! 
as  a  means  of  moving  ships.  In  Europe,  be- 
fore they  were  actually  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.   Different  numbers,  forma,  aud  pitch 
of  blades,  have  at  various  times  been  em- 
ployed, bnt  the  most  usual  aud  simple  pro- 
peller has  only  two  blades.    Prom  exiH.>ri- 
ments  made  on  the  subject,  there  is  reasun 
to  believe  that  the  screw  Is  rather  mure  ad- 
vantageous than  the  |>addle  wheel,  wbeu- 
the  vessel  Is  deep  in  the  water;   but  the 
contrary  when  the  immersion  Is  llffht.  oral 
a  medium.    Also,  the  slip,  or  backward  mo- 
tion of  the  water,  which  is  so  much  power 
lost,  Is  estimsted  at  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance run    with    paddle  wheels  ;    but  at 
considerably  less,  with  a  proi>olier.    Screw 
ships  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  go  head  to 
wind  as  those  with  paddles ;  but  they  are 
more  conveniently  used  as  sailing  vcsseU, 
should  circumstances  require  them  partly, 
or  altogelher,  to  depend  on  Uie  wlud  ;  and 
they  arc  less  exiM)sed  to  the  violent  effects 
of  a  storm  or  heavy  sea.   To  be  effective. 
the  screw  must  revolve  with  considerable 
velocity.  For  let  us  suppose  that  the  ves- 
sel Is  to  move  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  gter 
hour,  or  880  feet  per  minute,  with  a  proi>el- 
Icr  of  twelve  feet  pitch,  not  taking  the  slip 
Into  account,  it  must  make  the  twelfth  part 
of  880,  or  78  revolutions  per  minute,  n 


much  higher  than  thai  uKually  expected 
from  marine  enfflnea.  The  velocity  re- 
quired Is  obtained  cither  by  increasing  thnt 
which  Is  dertred  from  the  cngluca,  by 
means  of  a  pinion  on  the  screw  idiaft.  and 
a  wheel  on  the  crank  axle,  or  by  suiting 
the  construction  of  the  engines  to  the  at- 
tainment, at  once,  of  the  required  sm>ed— 
which  seems  the  better  mode  of  proceeding. 

8CRIDB  (scriba:  from  teribo,  I  write: 
LaL),  a  principal  officer  In  the  Jewish  law, 
whose  business  was  to  write  and  interpret 
scripture.  Originally  the  scribes  had  their 
name  from  their  eniployuieut,  which  was 
transcribing  the  law,  and  multiplying  co- 
pies of  It ;  but  In  time  they  exalted  them- 
selves into  public  miulsters  and  expositors 
of  It. 

SCROrRIJLA  (£at,  Htenlly  a  dim.  of 
scrcfat  a  sow).  In  Hedldae,  m  diseue  Indi- 
cated by  hard  Indolent  tumours  of  tlie 
conglobate  glands  In  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  partlnuiarly  In  the  neck,  behind 
the  cars,  and  under  the  chin,  which  after  a 
time  suppurate  and  degenerate  Into  ulcers. 
It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  CAoinu,  or 
swine's  disease.  It  is  not  cimtaglous,  but 
hereditary;  though,  under  favourable  cir- 
ruinstanoes,  it  may  be  entirely  dormant 
during  a  generation.  It  Is  most  common 
among  children  of  fair  complexion,  and 
iiicliued  to  rickets;  and  Is  favoured  by 
damp  and  variable  climates.  It  first  ap- 
pears between  the  third  and  seventh  years, 
and  rarely  shows  itself  after  puberty. 

BOROPHULARIA'OBiB,  a  nat.  ord.  of 
exogenous  plants  with  monopetalous  corol- 
las and  capsular  fruit.  Several  of  our  well* 
known  wild  flowers  belong  to  this  order, 
for  example,  the  foxglove,  cyebright,  toad- 
flax, snapdragon,  and  mullein.  It  Includes 
many  handsome  garden  and  conservatory 
plants,  such  as  the  species  of  Calceolaria, 
Antirrhinum,  Pcntstcmon,  Mlmulus,  Mau- 
randya,  and  Veronica.  Few  of  the  species 
arc  uf  much  use  to  man,  bat  many  contain 
a  dangerous  principle,  which,  however,  in 
the  rase  uf  the  foxglove,  is  used  medi- 
cinally under  the  name  of  Dlgitallne. 

SCRUTIKT  (seruMnfHm,  a  search  :  Lat.\ 
In  Law,  an  examination  of  suffrages  or  votes 
At  an  election,  for  the  puriwse  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  thnr  are  good  or  not.— -In  the 
primitive  church  an  examination  of  cate- 
chumens who  were  to  receive  baptism  on 
Eastcr-day. 

SCULPTURE  laeutpiura,  from  aeufoo,  I 
carve :  LaL\  the  art  of  giving  form  and  ex- 
pression, by  means  of  the  chisel  and  other 
implements,  to  masses  of  stone  or  other 
hard  substances,  so  as  to  represent  flgures 
of  every  description,  animate  and  Inanimate. 
It  is  supposed  that  sculpture  had  Us  origin 
from  Idolatry,  as  tt  was  found  necessary  to 
place  before  the  people  the  Images  of  their 
guds  to  enliven  the  fervour  of  their  devo- 
tion. But  to  form  conclusions  concerning 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  and 
sclenoes,  without  the  aid  of  historical  evi- 
dence, by  analogies  which  are  sometimes 
accidental,  and  often  fanciful.  Is  a  mode  of 
reasoning  which,  at  best,  must  ever  he 
liable  to  suspleion.  In  whatever  country 
the  evltost  atttmpts  were  Bade,  the  Egyp- 


tians were  the  first  who  adopted  a  certain 
style  of  art.  Their  works  were  gloomy  and 
grave,  but  still  ibey  were  full  of  deep  sen- 
tlmeot,  and  connected,  as  would  appear  bf 
the  hieroglyphics  which  covered  them,  with 
poetry  and  history,  and  by  the  mummies, 
with  the  belief  of  Immortality.  Interesting 
as  the  subject  would  doubtless  prove,  It  it 
far  beyond  our  limited  means  to  trace  the 
progress  of  this  beautiful  art  through  all  its 
stages  In  the  classic  days  of  Greece,  till  its 
decline  In  Rome,  Mhcre,  though  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Grecian  sculptors  had  been 
carried  to  deck  the  Roman  capital,  the  art 
never  became  naturalised.  During  the 
long  and  gloomy  Interval  of  barlmrlam  that 
succeeded  the  downfall  of  imiM>rial  Rome, 
sculpture,  with  the  sister  arts,  laj*  dormant 
and  forgotten.  A  t  length ,  however,  through 
the  genius  of  MidiaeT  Angeio  OuonarotU, 
and  the  skill  and  perserenaee  of  some  of 
his  distinguished  successors,  seconded  by 
the  patronage  of  the  Illustrious  house  of 
Medici,  the  treasures  of  antiquity  were  col- 
lected and  modern  art  nobly  tried  to  rival 
the  grace  and  sublimity  which  existed  in 
the  ancient  models.  The  sculptor's  art,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes,  is  limited  in 
comparison  of  others,  but  it  has  Its  variety 
and  Intricacy  within  its  projier  bounds. 
Its  essence  Is  correctness ;  and  when  to 
correct  and  perfect  form  is  added  the  orna* 
ment  of  grace,  dignity  of  character,  and 
appropriate  expression,  as  in  the  Ai>ollo,  the 
Venus,  the  Laocoon,  the  Moses  of  Michael 
Augelo.  and  many  others,  this  art  may  be 
said  to  nave  secomplished  its  purpose. 

SCUP'PERS,  or  SCUPPER-HOLES  (5tA»- 
pm,  to  draw  off :  B«l0.),  in  a  ship,  channels 
cut  through  the  water-ways  and  sides  of  a 
vessel  at  proper  distances,  and  lined  with 
lead  for  carrying  off  the  water  from  the 
deck. — Seupper-hoM,  a  leathern  pipe  at- 
tached to  the  mouth  of  the  scuppers  of  the 
lower  deck  of  a  ship,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  entering. 

SCUR'V Y  (scttf/,  a  dry  Bcab :  Ana.  8axX  In 
Medicine,  a  disease  characteritcd  by  great 
debility,  a  pale  bloated  face,  livid  spots  on 
the  hands  and  feet,  weakness  in  the  legs, 
offensive  breath,  Ac.  The  scurvy  Is  a 
disease  of  a  putrid  nature,  murb  more  pre- 
valent In  cold  climates  than  In  warm  ones  ; 
and  It  very  generally  arises  from  eating  too 
much  salt  provisions.  It  has  l)cen  found 
that  in  the  cure  of  this  disease  much  more 
Is  to  be  done  by  regimen  than  medicines. 
Fresh  vegetables,  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, brisk  fermented  liquors,  good  air. 
and  proper  exercise,  have  neariy  banished 
It  from  the  navy.  The  bcncfldal  effect  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  lemon  luloe  and  other 
acids  has  been  rendered  doubtful  by  recent 
researches. 

SCUR'VY-GRASS,  the  Cochlearia  qffiot- 
naliB  of  botanists,  a  British  plant  that 
grows  on  rocks  near  the  sea,  has  an  acrid, 
bitter  taste,  and,  when  eaten  raw  as  a  salad. 
Is  considered  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
scurvy. 

SCUTAGE  (gCHhan,  s  shield:  LaO,  In 
English  histor}',  a  tax  or  contribution  levied 
uprm  thoae  who  held  lauds  by  knlght-ser 
vice. 
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flCUTTLS  (jtattOim,  «  aeirlr  »|iKtfe  atd- 
ver :  Xdt^wtileh  die  lid  of  cu«  hxw.hwvf 
fMemMes^  »  •mall  iMCebwaj  or  opening  la 
Hie  deck  of  *  ftttip,  birife  enough  p>  admit  a 
iiMi»,  snd  wtch  » lid  fur  envenng  it ;  sklao  » 
•imilar  bole  in  th*  tide  of  a  ship,  »nd 
throa«(b  the  covering  of  ber  batch  ways,  &«, 
——To  «e?(ftlrt  tka  deek»,  ts  to  cut  b<  tiea  fa 
dMm  to  l<^t  down  wMer  from  them  Into  Uie 
kokL— To  •eatUe  a  veiuuU^  Lt  to  mt  boles, 

for  tJ»«  purpose  of  sfnlcinir  It. SeteaiAmtt, 

•  eMA  of  water,  trlth  a  Urge  bole  in  It,  for 
the  ship's  nse, 

iCUTCa  (laL),  in  Antlqnier,  a  gort  <d 
iMKtkler  of  bocb  a  semtcylindrtcal  aad  an 
<»r*t  form ;  In  the  former  ease.  It  waa  termed 
imirieeUmm  ;  in  the  latter,  onatrnm, 

8CTI/I*A  r JCat,  from  i^cuUa  :  Or\  a  ro<* 
In  the  sea  between  ^\e\\7  and  \iaif,  which 
waa  rtrj  formi(l;4i^>le  to  tbe  mariners 
ainonty  the  anelenM,  It  was  oppoaice  to  tbe 
whirlpool  (JlKUTbdisu 

0CTT1IK.  an  instrument  for  mowing.  It 
eonsista  of  a  thin  steel  i>lade  atiaebed  at 
r1«h(  ansles  to  a  handle  of  si  x  or  elifht  fees 
lon«;.  When  osed  for  eattingr  com  there 
fa  f  regoently  aa  addUiou  made  to  it,  eaUcd 
a  cnhu?. 

0KA  {^i  gaz.).  In  Oeoflrraphy,  a  term 
gometlmea  applied  to  the  ocean,  or  that 
raat  traetof  water  eneompas^ng  the  whole 
irlobe;  hut,  more  properly,  to  a  partlcalar 
tMftit  or  dirtslon  of  tbe  ocean ;  aa  the  Irish 
»«,  the  Jf edlterraaeaa  Sea,  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Sen  of  Marmora,  the  Blaek  Sea,  tbe 
Baltic,  Ice.    ffleeOosAsr.] 

0eA'A5iafOXS0,  the  popular  name  of 
manne  polype*  bel«mfflng  to  tbe  family  of 
AetMdm.  Tbejr  are  of  gelatlnons  or  feaby 
■ohstanee,  more  or  leas  cylindrical  in  shape, 
with  a  base  asoally  attached  to  a  rock  or 
other  body.  At  the  upper  end  1»  a  disk,  fn 
the  middle  of  which  is  tbe  mouth  leadlns 
to  the  stomaeb.  The  remains  of  the  fw>d,  i 
after  digestion,  are  ejected  again  by  the  i 
monik.  Upon  this  disk  are  placed  rows  of 
tentaclM,  tlireadlike  bodiea,  capable  of  ex- 
tension and  contraction,  by  means  of  which 
these  animals  seize  their  prey.  These  ten- 
tacle* somewhat  resemble  tbe  stamlua  of  a 
flower,  and  bare  samested  the  popular 
name.  Tliey  are  furnished  with  weapons  In 
the  shape  of  minute  darta,  that  seem  to 
liossese  the  property  of  poisoning,  and  these 
they  can  project  at  will.  They  hare  no 
special  organs  of  sense,  nor  has  any  ner- 
f  01M  system  been  dlscorered.  Some  of  tbe 
fc»«ncmones  Increase  by  sfwntaneons  dl- 
irlslon,  others  by  budding.  In  some  tbe 
■exes  are  united  In  one  Individual;  in  others 
tboy  are  aepsrate.  Theireggs,  after  baring 
been  hatched,  hare  a  resemblance  to  the 
Infusoria,  and  are  freely  locomotive  by 
means  of  dila.  In  this  state  they  usually 
Iseue  from  the  body  of  the  parent ;  but 
aomctlmea  they  are  developed  Into  per- 
fect animals  before  tb^T  come  forth. 

SKA-CALF,  in  ^Cooloyy.  the  sea/,  which 
•eo. 

SSA'DBVIL,  a  name  given  by  seamen 
to  a  large  cartilaginous  flsh,  of  the  Bay 
kind.  It  is  also  applied  U)  tlie  Angler,  the 
LopMtt»fi§eatoriu$ot  Ltuntnus.    [ttee  Lo- 

rjiivoj 
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Si^A-HRDf^EHOO.    [See mnm.]  'I 

SEA-HOLLT,  a  British  aMbeiUfemin  I 
ptaat,  Mrrmifimm  asantimw,  wUek  grovi  '  I 
near  tbe  sea,  and  ha*  Mne  Sowers.  i 

aSA-HOB^E,  ia  2So«logy,  the  Xone  or  i 
Walms :  also  the  Sippacmmpms,  which  see. 

aEA'CAlL,   or  SEA-CALE,  a  plant  of 
the  geciM  Crmm**,    Th«  whole  ^ant  is  en- 
tirely smooth  and  glaacoaa;  the  stems  are 
aboat  two  feet  high  aad  bvaacktog,  bear- 
ing  ieahy  lesvea,  some  ptnaatiSd,  and 
ocbera  siootfe,  vMlstat^  and  crfapcd.  It 
la  now  Tery  comokw,  tlMMigb  Its  fntrodnc- 
tlon  Into  gardeaa  aa  a  cntiaary  reflretablft 
la  b«t  of  recent  date.    It  sbookt  be  planted 
In  a  de^  sandy  soli,  and  blanched  either 
by  sand,  a^hea,  litter,  or  by  covering  wttii 
tower  pots.    So  pUnt  la  ao  eadly  forced: 
and,  an  like  aspaJnMna,  It  yields  produce 
the  int  vrtnv  after  being  nlaed  fnm 
seed. 

SEA-LIOV,  tbe  Phaea  itAatm,  n  aperlei     ' 
of  seal,  the  male  of  which  baa  a  large  mane 
on  tbe  neck. 

SEAL  {$eU:  Sax.),  tbe  Pkoem  wUmUmm  of 
zoologists, »  foar-Umbed  marfoe  Buunaal,  ' 
f o«nd  abmdantly  on  tbe  coaaca  ol  Labra- 
dor aad  Eewfovndlaad ;  and  boc  wnfre* 
qneatly  on  tbe  Britlah  ataotea.    Tbe  bind 
feet  are  placed  at  cbe  extiemitj-  of  the 
body.  Is  the  same  direettoa  with  It,  aiui 
serve  tbe  purpose  of  a  caodal  form ;  tbe 
fore  feet  alao  are  adapted  fbr  swlmmini;. 
The  limbs  woeld  fattier  reaembie  Una  than 
feet,  if  they  bad  not  sbatp  atnms:  elaw«. 
Seals  are  from  foor  to  six  feet  In  length ; 
they  are  eovered  with  abort,  atliC,  gWssy 
hair,  with  a  smooth  bead  witboat  external 
ears,  and  tbe  fore  l^s  are  deeply  imniCTsed 
In  tbe  skin.    Tbey  are  gregarUma;   and 
their  eompanlons  eome  to  their  aaalstance 
If  attacked.   Their  ooarage,  however,  only 
enablea  the  Saherman  to  inereaae  bla  booty 
The  seal  not  only  fnmlabea  food  for  the 
Eaqnimaax'a  table,  oil  for  bla  laap,  and 
dotfalngforhls  penoa ;  but  even  Utebonea 
and  akin  aapply  materials  fer  bla  ii^bt  port- 
able boats  and  Ma  sammer  tenta.    It  baa 
been  remarked  tbat  tbe  bnin  of  tbla  ani- 
mal is  of  greater  proportionate  masultade 
than  that  of  any  qoadruped ;  and  tbat  not 
only  does  It  exhibit  In  Its  conntenaoee  tbe 
appearance  of  aagadty,  but  lu  lutelilseiice 
fai  in  reality  far  greater  than  in  moat  land 
animals.     Dr.    Harwood    observes,    that, 
aware  of  Ita  disposition  to  become  fkmlliar, 
and  Its  participation  in  the  good  qojilltlea  of 
the  dog.  It  is  astonishing  that  mankind 
bare  not  chosen  this  Intel lectoal  and  floely^ 
organized  quadruped,  for  aqnatle  service* 
scarcely  lea*  important  than  some  of  tboAo 
In  which   the  dog  ia  employed  on   land. 
There  are  several  apecle*  of  seal  bealdea 
tho  one  named  above.   Tbe  operation  of 
taking  seals  and  curing  their  skins    ia 
called  Beating ;  and  a  voyage  made  for  that 
purpose  is  called  a  «ea/iaf^oov<^re. 

8BAL,  In  Law,  the  Impression  or  device 
printed  on  wax,  which  is  put  to  any  deed  by 
way  of  ratification.  Tbe  ^eot  teal  Is  tbe 
seal  used  for  tbe  united  kingdom  of  Sn^land 
and  Scotland,  and  sometimes  of  Irehtud. 
The  pripjf  teal  Is  tbat  which  tbe  kin^  uaci 
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to  such  ffrants,  &c.,  m  are  to  pass  the  great 
soal. — Seal,  a  piece  of  metal  having  coats 
of  arras  or  some  otlter  device  engraven 
upon  it;  also  the  print  In  wax  made  by  the 

8BAL'ING-WAX  (tigUlnm,  ■  seal :  Lot), 
a  composition  of  gum  lac,  melted  and  in- 
corporated with  resin,  to  which  some  pig> 
mcnt  is  added  to  give  it  the  required  colour, 
ns  Vermillion,  Ivory  black,  verdlter,  .kc 
Gold  sealing-wax  Is  made  simply  by  stirring 
gold-coloured  mica  spangles  into  the  molted 
resin.  Sealing-wax  is  an  article  that  is  now 
comparatively  but  little  used,  on  account 
of  the  very  general  adoption  of  adhesive 
envelopes. 

SB'AMAN,  one  engsged  In  navigating 
ships  or  other  vessels  upon  the  high  seas. 
An  able  teaman  Is  one  who  Is  complete  in 
his  profession;  an  ordinary  a«aman,  one 
who  Is  less  competent;  and  a  lantUman, 
one  who  Is  fresh  from  shore.  Various  regula- 
lions  have  been  enacted  with  respect  to 
the  hiring  of  seamen,  their  conduct,  and 
the  payment  of  their  wages. 

SU'AMANBHIP,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
srt  of  managing  and  navigating  a  fhip; 
RltpIliuiMe  both  to  officers  and  the  men, 
and  indispensably  necessary  in  those  who 
have  the  ship  under  their  command. 

SE'A-MEW,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the 
gulls. 

SK'A  NEEDLB.   [See  Gaufish.] 

SE'A-OTTBII;,the  Enhydra  /tttrfs,  a  species 
of  otter  that  has  hind  feet,  resembling  the 
seal.    It  feeds  on  shell-flah. 

SE'A-PIB,  the  JIamaUtput  ottralegua  of 
ornithologists,  a  wading  bird  allictl  to  the 
plover ;  called  also  the  oyster-catcher,  from* 
Its  thrusting  Its  beak  Into  oysters  when 
open,  and  taking  out  the  flsh. 

SE'A-SBRPBNT.  At  various  times,  with- 
in the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  marvellous 
accounts  have  been  published  regarding 
an  enormous  marine  animal  seen  on  the 
coasts  of  America,  of  a  sise  and  length 
varying  according  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  assert  that  they  have  seen  It ;  some 
describing  It  as  100  feet  long,  while  others 
make  it  nearly  as  many  yards.  All  accounts, 
however,  agree  as  to  the  protuberances  on 
its  back.  Its  \crtlcal  sinuosities,  snd  Its 
serpen t-shaped  head.  It  Is  highly  probable 
that  pieces  of  wrecks,  seaweed,  or  some 
other  objects,  seen  frum  a  distance,  have 
been  mistaken  for  living  bodies ;  and  their 
also  exaggerated  by  the  fertile  imagination 
of  seamen,   rsee  Kbaakbh.I 

8EA-8ICKNB88,  a  disorder  Incident  to 
most  persons  on  their  first  going  to  sea, 
occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  vessel 
Though  It  continues  In  general  only  for  the 
first  day  or  two.  It  Is  extremely  harassing 
to  some  people  at  intervals,  especially  on 
any  Increased  motion  of  the  veasel;  and 
with  many  It  lasts  the  entire  voyage,  how- 
ever  long,  at  least  at  any  rising  of  the  sea. 
No  good  remedy  has  yet  been  found  for  it ; 
perhaps  the  most  effective  Is  lying  on  the 
bHck  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  but  this  must 
not  be  too  long  persevered  In,  lest  the  suf- 
ferer become  incapable  of  exertion  during 
the  voyage.  After  a  day  or  two,  the  patient 
m«M(  exert  himself,  however  dlfflculr.  the 


effort  may  ho  at  first;  and  then,  with  a 
little  exposure  to  the  fresh  air,  an.,  coin* 
parativo  comfort  will  bogoiiorally  secured 
for  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  ancient 
writers  recommend  acid  fruits,  or  bread 
and  vegetables  soaked  In  vinegar,  after 
the  stomach  has  boon  cleansed  by  vomiting, 
but  not  before.  An  old  remedy  for  s»«ii« 
sickness,  and  a  very  common  one  among 
sailors,  is  a  draugiit  or  two  of  sea^wator; 
which  though  disagreeable  enough,  par- 
ticularly at  such  a  time,  has  been  found  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  But  there  am 
many  simple  remedies  which  prove  useful 
enough  In  a  short  voyage,  that  are  Inoffec- 
tlve  or  Inadmissible  In  a  long  one.  Some 
do  not  during  their  entire  lives,  howevor 
tr)'tng  the  circumstances,  oxpericnro  the 
least  tendency  to  this  most  painful  and 
overiiowering  malady. 

8B'A80NS  (aaiiMnu:  Fr.\  the  four  divi- 
sions or  portions  of  the  year,  namely, 
Spring,  when  the  sun  enters  Aries ;  Hiuu- 
mer,  when-  he  enters  Cancer;  Autumn, 
when  he  enters  Libra;  and  Winter,  when 
he  enters  Osprtcorn.  Hence  Spring  Is  sup- 
posed to  commence  about  the  Slst  of  March ; 
Summer,  about  the  99nd  of  June ;  Autumn, 
about  the  S3rd  of  September;  and  Winter, 
about  the  S3rd  of  December.  Thediveniity 
of  the  seasons  depends  upon  the  oblliiuo 
position  of  the  sun's  pnth  through  the  hea- 
vens; In  consequence  of  which  this  lunil- 
narv  rises  to  different  heights  above  Uio 
horixon,  making  the  day  sometimes  longir, 
and  sometimes  shorter,  than  the  nights. 
When  the  sun  rises  highest  at  noon,  Its 
rays  fall  most  nearly  in  the  direc*  Ion  of  a 
periiendicular,  and  consequently  s  greater 
number  is  received  upon  a  given  spot; 
their  action  also,  at  the  same  time,  con 
tinues  the  longest.  These  circumstnnrcs 
mske  the  difference  between  summer  and 
winter.  It  Is  found  that  the  sun  does  not 
rise  so  high  In  summer,  nor  descend  so  low 
In  winter,  at  the  present  time  as  It  did 
formerly  ;  In  other  words,  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  which  is  half  the  dliTeronco 
between  the  sun's  greatest  and  least  meri- 
dian altitudes,  is  growing  less  and  less 
continually.  But  thero  Is  no  doubt  that 
this  diminution  will  never  exceed  a  certain 
small  quantity ;  and  that  after  a  period, 
not  ascertained  by  astronomers,  the  ob- 
litiuity  will  begin  again  gradually  to  In* 
crease.   [See  Equatoe.] 

8E'A-UIIGBIJ«.    [See  B0HnrU8.1 

SE'A-WOLP.   [See  WoLF-riaii.] 

SEBA'CEOUS  GLANDS  (sebumt  grease: 
Lat),  In  Anatomy,  small  glands  seated  in 
the  skin,  which  secrete  a  fatty  matter. 

SEBA'GIO  ACID  (same  (/«r<v.\  un  acid  ob- 
tained by  the  destructive  disrillntion  of 
fatty  substances.  It  forms  small  pearly 
cry  St  n  1 8. 

SRBESTENithednipaeeoQs  fruit  of  some 
trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Cordio,  which 
grow  In  tropical  Asia  and  Africa. 

SE'CAKT  iseeans,  cutting :  Lot),  in  Oeo- 
mctry.allne  that  cuts  another.ordlvldes  It 
into  two  parts.  The  secatit  of  a  efrr/s  is  a 
line  drawn  from  the  circumference  on  one 

side,  to  a  point  without  It  on  another. 

ill  Trigonometry,  a  ueant  Is  a  right  line 
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drawn  from  tho  cenlrc  of  a  ctrcic,  which, 
cutting  the  clrcnmfcrcnco,  proceeds  till  It 
meets  with  a  tangent  to  too  same  circle. 

SECfOND  (i'V.;  from  aecundiM,  subordi- 
nate :  LaL)t  In  Geometry,  Chronology,  &c., 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  whether  of  a 
defrree,  or  of  an  hour ;  It  is  denoted  by  two 

small  accents,  thus  ("). In  Music,   nn 

Interyal  of  a  conjoint  degree,  being  the  dif- 
ference between  any  sound  and  the  next 

nearest  sound  above  or  below  it. Second^ 

one  who  attends  another  In  a  duel  to  aid 
him,  and  see  that  all  the  proceedings  be- 
tween the  parties  are  fairly  conducted. 

Second  iertM,  In  Algebra,  those  where  the 
unknown  quantity  has  a  degree  nf  power 
less  than  It  has  in  the  term  where  It  Is  raited 
to  the  highest. 

SECONDARY  ROCKS  (««cunA»Wt«,  be- 
longing to  the  second  class :  Lat^,  In  Geo- 
logy, the  series  of  formations  which  Inter- 
vene between  the  primary  rocks  and  the  ter- 
tiary, including  the  Trlosslc  or  upper  new 
red  sandstone  group  (which  rest  upon  the 
I\!rmlan  or  magnealan  limestone  group,  the 
uppermost  portion  of  the  primary  division), 
the  Hassle,  oolitic,  and  cretaceous  groups. 
There  is  so  marked  a  difference  between  the 
fossils  of  this  series,  and  those  of  the  ear- 
lier and  later  scries,  as  to  Induce  geologists 
to  believe  tliat  an  Indefinite  series  of  ages 

elapsed  between  them. Secondary  circles. 

In  Astronomy,  cirales  passing  through  the 
poles  of  some  great  circle ;  thus  the  meri- 
dians and  hour  circles  are  secondaries  to 
the  equinoctial.  There  are  also  secondariea 
passing  through  the  poles  of  tho  ecliptic, 
by  means  of  which  all  stars  are  referred  to 
the  ecliptic. 

SECOKD  SIGHT,  a  superstitious  notion, 
prevalent  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  by 
which  certain  persons  are  supposed  to  be 
gifted  with  a  kind  of  supernatural  sight;  or 
tlie  power  of  seeing  future  or  distant  events 
as  If  they  really  happened. 

SECRETARY  (tecretaire:  Ft.;  from  «e- 
erettis,  private :  LaL),  an  offlcer  whose  duty 
It  la  to  write  letters  and  other  Instruments, 
for  and  under  the  orders  and  authority  of  a 

public  body  or  an  Individual. Secretary 

of  SUtUt  in  British  policy,  an  oOlcer  of  the 
crown  who  transacts  and  superintends  the 
affairs  of  a  particular  department  of  govern- 
ment. There  are  five  principal  secretaries 
of  state.  The  secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  secretary  for 
the  War  Department,  and  the  secretary  for 
India;  each  having  a  salary  of  60001.  per 
annum.  In  each  of  these  departments 
there  are  two  under  secretaries,  one  of 
whom  remains  !n  ofllce  when  the  ministry 
goes  out.  The  principal  secretriries  are  al- 
ways ex  oRcio  cabinet  ministers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  privy-council ;  and  have  autho- 
rity to  commit  persons  for  treason,  and 
other  offences  against  the  state ;  being  ex 
officio  conservators  of  the  peace  at  common 
law,  or  Justices  of  the  peace  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

SECRETION  (aeeretiOt  a  separation : 
Ixit),  the  process  oy  which  a  gland  or  set  of 
vessels  in  the  animal  system  changes  a  fluid 
of  one  quality  Into  a  fluid  of  anothcrquallty. 


The  organs  of  secretion  In  tho  anliual  eco- 
nomy are  of  very  various  form  and  stnic 
ture ;  but  the  most  general  are  those  dcDo- 
minated  Glande,  which  see. 

SECT  (seeta ;  from  eeeo,  I  cut  off :  LatX 
a  body  of  persons  adhering  to  some  philo- 
sophical or  religions  system.  Most  serti 
have  originated  in  a  particular  person,  vho 
taught  and  propagated  some  peculiar  no- 
tions in  philosophy  or  religion,  and  who  is 
considered  to  have  been  Its  founder. 

SECTAllIAN  (same  d«ri v.),  one  of  aiwrtr 
In  religion  which  has  separated  Itself  fp>ra 
the  established  church ;  or  which  holds 
tenets  different  from  those  of  the  prevail- 
ing denomination  In  a  kingdom  or  state. 

8ECTILB  (eectilie,  that  may  bo  cut :  LaL\ 
a  term  for  a  mineral  that  is  soft  enough  tu 
be  easily  cut. 

SECTION  (aecHo,  a  cutting  off :  LaL\  In 
general,  denotes  a  distinct  part  or  portinn 
of  something  which  is  divided  ;  or  the  divi- 
sion itsell  Such  arc  the  sulxdivlslonsofa 
chapter,  called  also  paraarraphs  and  arti- 
cles.  Section,  In  Geometry,  a  side  or  sur- 
face of  a  body  of  figure  cut  off  by  another: 
or  tlie  place  where  lines,  planes,  &r.,  cut 
each  ottier. Section,  in  Drawing,  the  re- 
presentation of  tho  Interior  of  a  building  or 
a  machine,  on  the  supposition  that  It  Las 
been  cut  through  in  some  giveu  direction. 

SECTOR  (.aecteur :  Fr. ;  from  seeo,  I  cot 
off :  Lal.\  In  Geometry,  a  part  of  a  drt'e 
comprehended  between  two  radii  and  the 
arch ;  or  a  mixed  triangle,  formed  by  tw.' 

radii  and  the  arch  of  a  clrcla A  matli^ 

matlcal  Instrument  so  marked  with  lines  of 
sines,  tangents,  secants,  cliords,  ^c,  as  \f> 
fit  all  radii  and  scales;  and  be  useful  In  Onil- 
Ing  the  proportion  between  quantities  of 
the  same  kind. 

SECULAR  (eeatlarii,  pertaining  to  th? 
age :  LaU),  something  that  Is  temporal,  in 
which  sense  the  word  stands  opposed  to 
ecdesiaetical ;  thus  we  say,  secular  power, 
secular  Jurisdiction,  Ac  Among  Romar. 
Catholics,  aeenlar  Is  more  peculiarly  used  f«  r 
an  ecclesiastic  who  lives  at  liberty  In  tb( 
wyrld.  not  confined  to  a  monastery,  n<>r 
bound  by  the  special  vows  or  subjected  tc 
the  particular  rules  of  any  religions  coic- 
munlty ;  in  which  sense  It  stands  opposed  i 
regvXar.  Thus  we  say,  the  ttecular  cleno^. 
and  the  reffular  clergy. The  act  of  ren- 
dering secular  the  property  of  the  dergy  is 
called  secularization. 

SECULAR  GAMES  (ludi  aeetaarea\  In 
Antiquity,  solemn  games  held  among  the 
Romans,  notwithstanding  tbelr  name,  at  nr 
stated  period.  They  lasted  three  days  ani 
three  nights,  during  which  time  sacrifices 
were  performed,  theatrical  shoifrs  exhtbftevl. 
with  combats,  sports,  fta,  in  the  rirnu. 
Tliey  are  said  to  have  been  Instituted  at 
Rume  by  Valerius  rubllcolH— the  first  con- 
sul created  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 
Atthe  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  sero- 
lar  games,  heralds  were  sent  throa^h^'ot 
the  whole  empire,  to  intimate  that  erers 
one  might  come  and  see  those  solemnltie*, 
which  he  nerer  yet  had  seen,  nor  wua:d 
ever  see  again. 

SECUN'DUM  ARTEM(£a<L),  according  t-- 
tho  rules  of  art. — In  Medicine,  a  term  fw 
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qnently  uacd  in  prescriptions  to  denote  that 
the  recipe  must  be  made  up  with  partlculnr 

care. Secundum  naiuram,  according  to 

the  course  of  nature. 

SBOUTO'RES  (.LaL:  from  ie<pior,  I  fol- 
lo\v),  In  Antiquity,  a  description  of  gladia- 
titrs  among  the  Roroana,  who  fought 
aganst  the  retiarii.  The  Mcutores  were 
armed  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  to  keep 
off  the  net  or  noose  of  their  antagonists; 
and  they  also  wore  a  easqua  This  name  was 
also  given  to  such  gladiators  as  took  the 
place  ot  those  killed  in  the  combat,  or  wlio 
fought  the  conqueror. 
•  SEiyATIVES  (.tedatio,  an  assuaging:  LaL), 
medicines  which  have  the  power  of  dimin* 
Ishlng  animal  energy  without  destroying 
life.  They  generally  induce  sleep ;  and  di- 
minish irritability. 

SB  DBFBNDEN'DO  (In    self    defence: 
Lat.)t  In  Ijaw,  a  plea  used  for  one  who  la 
charged  wltli  the  death  of  another,  by  alleg- 
ing that  he  was  under  -n  necessity  of  com- 
,  liiitting  the  act  in  his  own  defence. 

SEDGES  (a4Bog  :  8axX  an  extensive  order 
of  grass-like  plants,  the  Cyperacta  of  bo- 
tanists. They  are  easily  distinguished 
from  grasses  by  having  the  stem  destitute 
of  joints.  The  roots  are  perennial  and 
flbrous :  the  leaves  hard  and  rough  on  the 
edge  They  are  found  in  all  soils,  but  the 
greater  proportion  grow  in  marshes.  The 
pnm'rus  of  the  Nile,  and  the  cotton  grass 
of  Britain,  belong  to  this  order. 
;  SEDITION  {fieditio:  LaL),  In  Politics,  a 
more  or  less  organized  resistance  to  the 
laws,  or  the  administration  of  Justice,  and  tu 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  In  general, 
it  signtfles  a  local  or  limited  opposition  to 
civil  authority ;  a  commotion  of  less  extent 
than  an  insurrection,  and  consequently  less 
than  rebeUion. 

SED'LITZ,  or  SEID'LITZ  WATER,  a 
mineral  water,  obtained  from  a  village  of 
that  name  in  Bohemia.  The  waters  are 
saline  and  purgative,  limpid,  sparkling,  and 
of  a  bitter  and  salt  taste ;  being  composed 
principally  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and 

lime,  and  carbonic  acid. Seidlitz  pousdere 

are  Intended  to  produce  a  slmlhir  effect, 
though  tholr  composition  is  different.  They 
are  generally  sold  in  blue  and  white  pa- 
pers ;  a  blue  paper  contains  two  drachms  of 
tartrate  of  soda,  with  two  scruples  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda;  the  white  paper  thirty-flve 
grains  of  finely  powdered  tartaric  acid.  The 
contents  of  the  fonner  are  to  be  dissolved 
In  half  a  pint  of  water,  that  of  the  latter  In 
a  separate  wine  glass  lali ;  the  solntlonsare 
to  be  mixed,  and  the  mixture  taken  while 
effervescing. 

SEED,  the  fecundated  mature  ovnie  of  a 
plant,  containing  the  embryo,  or  germ  of  a 
new  plant.  In  order  that  the  ovule  should 
l>ecome  capable  of  producing  a  plant,  its 
fertilization  by  means  of  the  pollen  is 
necessary.  When  this  has  been  done  cer- 
tain changes  take  place,  the  ovule  enlai^cs 
and  hardens,  until  the  seed  is  ripe.  It  may 
then  be  separated  from  the  parent  plant, 
and  if  placed  in  favourable  circumstances 
Its  embryo  grows  into  a  new  plant,  capable 
In  its  torn  of  producing  seeds.  The  seeds 
•f  the  great  majority  of  plants  arc  enclosed  \ 


in  K  seed-vessel  or  pericarp.  Such  planta 
are  termed  angiospermoua  (a^geion,  a  vessel; 
aperma,  a  seed :  Or.).  Seed  vessels  have 
great  variety  of  form.  [See  Baooa,  Capsvlb, 
Drupk,  Folliglb,  Leodmb.  Nut,  Pbpo, 
Siliqua].  There  are,  however,  some  plants, 
such  as  those  of  the  coniferous  order.whlcb 
have  seeds  that  are  destitute  of  a  covering 
vessel,  and  these  are  termed  gymnogpermoua 
(gumnoe,  naked :  Or.).  A  seed  consists  of  aa 
external  skin,  separable  into  several  mem* 
branes,  and  the  embryo.  The  latter  is  fre- 
quently surrounded  by  a  deposit  of  solid 
matter,  consisting  of  starchy  and  nitrogen- 
nous  compounds,  and  called  albumen  or 
perispenn,  which  varies  in  its  nature,  and 
sometimes  is  so  loaded  with  oil  that  the 
latter  is  expressed  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. The  embryo  Is  composed  of  tbe 
plumule  or  gemmul6,whlc\i  onexpandinar  be- 
comes theatem  of  the  new  plant,  the  radicle 
which  descends  into  the  soil  and  becomes 
the  root,  and  the  eotj/ledona  or  rudimentary 
leaves,  which  usually  differ  from  those 
subsequently  put  forth.  [See  Cottlrdoxs.] 
Seeds  differ  much  in  size  and  external  ap- 
pearance. Sometimes  the  Kkln  Is  polished 
and  prettily  coloured,  as  In  French  beans  ; 
others  are  rough,  or  pitted,  or  hairy,  as  in 
the  cotton ;  the  hairs  of  the  seeds,  in  this 
case,  yielding  the  cotton  of  commerce.  As 
to  tbe  vitality  of  seeds  after  a  lapse  of  time, 
the  statement  of  the  germination  of  wheat 
obtained  from  Egyptian  mummies  is  now 
generally  doubted,  the  proof  not  being  clear 
that  the  seeds  experimented  upon  really 
came  from  themummles.  Professor  Henslow 
says,  that  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire, 
after  the  surface  has  been  drained,  and  the 
soil  ploughed,  large  crops  of  white  and 
black  mustard  invariably  appear.  Millar 
mentions  a  case  of  Ptanto(7o  P«yUtum  having 
sprung  from  the  soli  of  nn  ancient  ditch 
which  was  emptied  at  Chelsea,  although 
the  plant  had  never  been  seen  In  tlio 
memory  of  man.  De  CandoUe  says,  M. 
Glrardln  succeeded  In  raising  kidney  beana 
from  seeds  at  least  100  years  old,  taken  out 
of  the  herbarium  of  Tournefort. 

SBBL'ING  (cUler,  to  wink :  Fr.),  in  Fal- 
conry, the  running  ot  a  thread  through  the 
eye-lids  of  a  hawk  when  first  taken ;  so  that 
she  may  see  very  little,  or  not  at  all ;  to 
make  her  the  better  endure  the  hood. 

SECMENT  (eegmentum  ;  from  Mro,  I  cut 
off :  LaL),  in  Geometry,  any  part  cut  from  a 

figure  by  a  line  or  plane. Sagmant  of  a 

circle,  a  part  cut  off  by  a  chord,  or  that  por- 
tion comprehended  between  an  arc  and  a 
chord.  Segments  of  different  circles  are 
semicircular,  when  their  arcs  contain  the 
same  number  of  degrees. 

SEIGN'IORAGB  {feigneur :  Fr.,  from 
8«fiior,  an  elder:  JMl.),  a  royal  right  or 
prerogative  of  the  kings  of  England,  by 
which  they  claim  an  allowance  of  gold  and 
silver  brought  in  the  mass  to  be  exchanged 
for  coin. 

SEIS'MOLOGT  (M<«mos,  an  earthquake; 
logos,  a  discourse:  Or.),  a  science  con- 
structed from  the  study  ot  earthquake 
phenomena. 

SEISM OM'ETER  {Mitmoa,  an  earthquake ; 
and  metron,  a  measure :  Or.),  an  Instrument 
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for  mcAsnrinfC  the  shock  of  earthquakes, 
and  other  violent  concussfons. 

SE'IZIN,  or  SE'ISIN  (aaiair,  to  seize: 
Fr.),  In  Lnw,  poKsesslon.  Seizin  in  /art,  or 
arcd.  Is  artual  or  corporal  po88ee8ion;  seizin 
In  law,  is  when  soniethinfr  is  done  which 
the  law  accounts  possession  or  seizin,  as 
enrolment;  or  when  lands  descend  to  an 
hctr.  hut  he  has  not  yet  entered  on  them. 
In  this  rase  the  law  considers  the  heir  as 
seized  of  the  estate,  nnd  the  person  who 
wrongfully  enters  on  the  land  is  accounted 
a  dHaeizoT. 

SELE'NIATB,  In  Cliemlstry,  a  compound 
of  selenic  acid  with  a  base. 

BEL'ENITB,  In  Mineralogy,  foliated  or 
crystallized  mlphate  of  lime.  There  are  two 
variptles,  massive  and  acicular. 

SELE'NIUM  (aellnf,  the  moon:  Cfr.\  an 
elementary  substance,  obtained  from  a 
coppcr-mlne  at  Fahlun,  In  Sweden.  It 
boars  a  strong  resemblance  to  sulphur, 
with  which  it  is  found  associated  In  some 
Tarietles  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  brittle,  and 
opaque,  with  an  imperfect  metallic  lustre, 
tasteless  and  inodorous ;  somewhat  of  the 
appearance  of  lead,  but,  when  reduced  to 
powder,  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Its  spec 
grav.  Is  about  4*3.  It  becomes  soft  and 
tenacious  at  312^,  perfectly  liquid  at  220o, 
boils  and  sublimes  at  650°.  It  is  not  solu- 
ble in  water,  nor  altered  In  air.  Oxidized 
under  the  blow  pipe,  it  emits  a  strong  dis- 
agreeable odour.  It  forms  tliree  combina- 
tions with  oxygen,  two  of  them  being  acids. 

BELENIU'RBT,  In  Chemistry,  the  com- 
pound of  selenium  with  some  other  sub- 
stance. 

SELBNOG'RAPHT  (sellnf,  the  moon; 
and  grapho,  I  write :  Or.),  a  description  of 
the  surface  of  the  moon  ;  as  geography  Is  a 
description  of  that  of  the  earth. 

SEI.EU'CID^,  ^RA  OP,  or  the  Syro- 
Maccdonian  aara,  is  a  computation  of  time, 
commencing  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Seleucidas,  a  race  of  Greek  kings,  who 
reigned  as  successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  In  Syria,  as  the  Ptolemies  did  in 
Bgypt.  This  era  is  mentioned  In  the  book 
of  the  Hacca1)ees,  and  on  a  great  number 
of  Greek  medals,  struck  by  the  cities  of 
B.vria,  &c.  The  Rabbins  call  it  the  eera  of 
eontracta,  and  the  Arabs  the  (era  of  the  ttoo 
home.  According  to  the  best  accounts,  the 
year  312  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucldas  began 
on  the  ist  of  September  in  the  Julian  year 
preceding  the  first  year  of  our  era.  Hence, 
to  reduce  a  Macedonian  date  to  the  com- 
moH  era.  subtract  811  years  and  4  months. 

SELT'ZER  WATER,  or  more  accurately 
Belters  irat«r,  a  mineral  water  fnfm  Selters, 
about  ten  miles  from  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  free  car- 
bonic acid,  with  common  salt,  and  the  car- 
bonates of  lime,  magnesia  and  soda. 

SEMAPHORE  {sfma,  a  sign ;  and  phero,  I 
boar:  Or.),  a  term  nearly  synonymous 
with  teletfraph. 

SEME'  (sown :  Fr.),  In  Heraldry,  a  term 
nped  to  indicate  a  field  or  charge  powdered 
or  strewed  over  with  figures,  such  as  stars, 
croFses.  Ac. 

SKMEIOT'ICW.  orSKMETOT/OGY  (aemeiO- 
tffcoa,    portending;  a?meion,  a  sign;  and 


logos,  a  disconrae:  Or.),  the  doctrine  cf 
signs ;  terms  used  in  medical  science  t-i 
denote  that  branch  of  it  which  teacbesbo* 
to  judge  of  all  the  syniptoms  In  a  liumis 
body,  whether  It  is  In  a  atate  of  healiii  ii 
disease. 

BEM'I  (Lot),  a  prefix,  signifying  ka{^;  u 
aemieircle,  half  a  circle,  Ac. 

SEMI-AMPLEX'ICANT(£af.).  In  B'.ttrr, 
embracing  the  stem  half  way,  as  a  wmHtu- 
plexteant  lea/. 

SEM'IBREYE,  half  a  breve  iaemi,  ha'f: 
and  amplexo,  I  embrace :  LaL),  in  Music, tL^ 
note  by  which  all  others  are  regulated.  1'. 
contains  the  time  of  two  minims,  which  v 
divided  either  Into  four  crotchets,  eirH 
quavers,  sixteen  semiqaarers.  or  thlrty-tv 
dem  l-semlquavers. 

SEM'IOOLON  (wtRi,  half  :£a£.;  and  Inbrn,  I 
the  member  of  a  sentence :  Gr.),  In  Gnm- 
mar  and  Punctuation,  the  point  r:]then)ark 
of  a  pause  to  be  observed  In  reading,  of  l«si 
duration  than  the  colon,  double  the  don- 
tiun  of  the  comma,  or  half  the  dnratioo-f 
the  period.    [See  Pdhotuatiow.] 

SEMI-COLUM'NAR,  flat  on  onesidr,aril 
round  on  the  other;  a  term  of  botany, ap- 
plied to  a  stem,  leaf,  or  petiole. 

SEMI-DIAM'BTER,  in  Goometrr,  a  rifkt 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  •« 
sphere  to  its  circumference  or  perijJieiTi' 
radius. 

SEMI-DIAPA'SON,  In  Miisle.  a  dcfeetin 
octave,  or  an  octave  dlmiulsbcd  by  a  miner 
semitone. 

SEMI-DIATES'SARON,  In  Music,  an  im- 
perfect or  defective  fourth. 

SEM'I-DITONB,  In  Music,  a  lesser  tbir'. 

SEM'I-METAL,  a  term    app1I(.*d    by  i. 
older  chemists  to  metals  whici)  worebritt  i, 
such  as  zinc,  &c. 

SEM'INART  (aemmarlum;  from  aemn. 
seed :  Lot.),  in  Gardenlni^,  a  seed-plat,  or 
place  for  raising  plants,  and  keeplncr  then 
till  they  are  fit  to  be  removed  into  the  gar 

den  or  nursery. Any  place  of  edncatinr. 

in  which  young  persons  are  instructed  ta 
the  several  branches  of  learning. 

SEMINATION  (seminatio.'LaU,  the  na- 
tnral  manner  of  shedding  and  dlsperslnt 
the  seeds  of  plants,  which  Is  Tarlously  ef- 
fected. Some  are  heavy  enough  to  ft!! 
directly  to  the  ground;  others  are  fnr 
nlshed  with  a  pappus,  or  down,  bx  means  of 
which  they  are  dispersed  by  the  wind: 
while  others  are  contained  in  elastic  c*i- 
snles,  which,  bursting  open  with  consider- 
able force,  tbn>w  out  the  seeds. 

SEMI-PELA'GIANS,  a  sect  of  Christian?, 
who  differ  from  the  Pelagians  by  holdliur 
that  grace,  necessary  for  the  practice  of 
virtue,  may  be  obtained  by  an  effort  of  tte 
human  will. 

8EMI-QUARTILB,  or  SEMI-QUAD'- 
RATE,  In  Astrology,  an  aspect  of  the  p  »- 
nets,  when  distant  from  each  other  the 
half  of  a  quadrant,  or  forty-five  decrees. 

SEM'IQUAVER,  In  Music,  a  note  of  h«:f 
the  duration  of  the  quaver;  betas  the  six- 
teenth of  the  semibreve. 

SEMI-SBXTILE,  in  Astrology,  aa  ssperl 
of  the  planets  when  they  are  diatant  front 
each  other  the  twelfth  iMurt  of  a  circle  at 
thirty  degrees.  * 
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OHMITIO,  a  term  derived  from  Bliem,  the 
sou  of  Noai),  applied  to  a  group  of  l«n> 
guagos  loctttding  the  Ohaldee,  Syriao,  Ara- 
bic, Hebrew,  Sunaritan,  Pliceniclau,  and 
Etiiloplc. 

SEM'ITONE.  In  Mnalc.  half  a  tone,  being 
tlio  smallest  interval  admitted  in  modern 
niusio.  The  »emitcnio  ae<U»  oonststa  of 
twelve  degrees,  or  thirteen  notes  in  the 
ortavo. 

BEM'I-VOWBL,  In  Grammar,  a  half 
vnwel,  or  consonant  which,  resembling  a 
vowel,  can  t)e  in  some  degree  pronounced 
without  the  aid  of  another  letter.  Tho 
semivowels a^e  b,  d,  e,  g,  k,  p,  «,t,  v,ai,  and  s. 

SEN'ATB   {tenattu,  from    seneXt  an  old 
ninn :  Lot.),  an  assembly  or  council  of  sennr 
turs :  that  is,  a  body  of  tho  principal  inha* 
bitants  of  a  state.  Invested  with  a  share 
in  the  government.   The  senate  of  ancient 
Rome  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  celo* 
brated;  it  appointed  Judges,  cither  from 
among  the  senators  or  knights,  to  deter- 
nlne  processes ;  it  also  appointed  governors 
of  provincei,  and  disposed  of  the  revenues 
of  the  commonwealth,  &o.    Tel  the  whole 
sovereign  power  did  not  reside  in  it,  since 
it  could  not  elect  magistrates ;  it  did  not, 
ordinarily,  make  laws,  or  decide  on  war 
and  peace ;  in  all  which  cases  it  was  obliged 
to  consult  the  people.  Tho  senate  originally 
consisted  only  of  patricians ;  its  number,  it 
Is  said,  was  at  flrst  100,  but  was  doubled  on 
the  addition  of  the  Sabines»  then  increased 
lit  800  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  on  the  ineor* 
poration  of  the  Luceres.   The  older  were 
distinguished  from  the  last  created,  by 
their  names:   the  former  being  tornicd 
ixitres  majorum  gentium  (fathers  of   the 
greater  houses) :  and  the  latter  patreM  mi- 
Horum  (7a*iti«m(fathers  of  the  lesser  houses). 
Tho  senate  was  subsequently  Increased  to 
SCO  oreoo ;  and  ultimately,  by  the  Emperors, 
to  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  1000.   The  mem- 
nors  were  flrst  chosen  by  tho  kings :  after- 
wKrds  by  the  consuls,  military  tribunes, 
ind  finally  the  censors;  but  certain  offices 
g>tve  a  right  to  the  privilege  of  belonging 
Ki  the  senate.    At  first  the  senate  had  au- 
prcine  power;  but  this  was  lost  when  tho 
rl«lit  of  irUercesaiont  or  negativing  their 
proceedings,  was  given  to  the  tribunes  of 
the   people.    Under  the  Oommonwealth, 
nowever,  it  remained  always  very  great, 
rho  senate  subsisted  till  the  occupation  of 
[tiily  by  the  Goths.    The  provincial  towns 
oad  senates.  In  Imitation  of  that  at  Rome. 
—  In  the  United  States  of  America,  setuUe 
JenotCB  the  higher  branch  or  house  of 
legislature,  viz.  the  upncr  house  of  con- 
gress ;  and  In  most  of  the  states,  also,  the 
liighor  and  least  numerous  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  called  tho  senate. — Bbmatb- 
HonsB,  a  building  in  which  tho  senate 

meets,  or  a  place  of  public  council. 

BBNATB,  In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  is 
2(]ulvalent  to  the  convocation  at  Oxford  ; 
It  consists  of  all  masters  of  arts,  and  higher 
graduates,  being  masters  of  arts,  who  have 
rnch  a  voice  In  every  public  measure,  In 
granting  degrees,  in  electing  members  of 
parliament,  a  chancellor,  &c 

BBNATUS  AUOTOn'ITAS,  a  vote  of  the 
R,naittu  s«natc,  drawn  up  In  the  same  form 


as  a  decree,  but  without  Its  foree ;  as  haT 
ing  been  prevented  from  passing  into  ■ 
decree  by  some  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo< 
pie. 

SBNATUS  CONSUL'TUH,  a  decree  of  the 
Roman  senate  pronounced  on  some  ques- 
tion or  point  of  law ;  which,  when  passed, 
made  a  part  of  the  law. 

BBM'BGA  ROOT,  the  root  of  the  Poly- 
gala  eenaga,  a  North  American  plant.  This 
root  is  woody,  branching,  and  about  half 
an  inch  In  diameter.  Its  medicinal  virtues, 
as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake,  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  also  Its  effi- 
cacy as  a  remedy  in  pulmonary  complaints. 
The  plant  prows  to  the  height  of  about  a 
foot,  producing  several  herbaceous  stems, 
and  its  blossoms  resemble  those  of  the'pca. 

SBN'BSCHAL  (JV.).  In  France,  an  office 
and  dignity,  derived  from  the  middle  ages, 
and  answering  to  our  gtetoard  and  high 
steward.  Originally  seneschals  were  the 
lieutenants  of  tho  dukes,  and  wore  some- 
times termed  Baillie,  or  Bailiffs.  When 
the  dukedoms  reverted  to  the  French 
crown  they  wore  continued  as  Judges  and 
superintendents,  but  gradually  lost  their 
power,  by  encroachment  of  the  sovereign. 
In  Ireland  tho  term  Is  still  employed  to 
designate  the  stewards  of  baronies. 

BEN'NA,  tho  leaves  of  the  Oaseia  sstina, 
a  leguminous  shrub,  which  are  imported 
here  from  Alexandria  for  medicinal  use. 
They  have  rather  a  disagreeable  smell, 
and  a  sul)-acrid,  bitterish,  nauseous  taste. 
They  are  In  common  use  as  a  purgative ; 
and  are  given  ss  an  Infusion,  tincture,  or 
made  into  an  electuary.  Benna  is  often 
adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  the  Ovnan^ 
eh  tan  oM  foHum  or  A  rghel,  from  wh  i  ch ,  li  o  w* 
ever,  it  may  be  known  by  being  ribbed. 

BBNOO'ULAR  (««n<,  six  each  ;  and  oecM> 
lu9,  an  eye :  Lot),  in  Bntomology,  an  epi- 
thet for  such  insects  as  have  six  eyes. 

BBN8B  (seiuut,  from  MiMo,  1  feel :  LaL). 
The  external  organs  of  sense  are  usually 
classed  under  five  heads,  viz.  those  of  sight, 
hearing,  feeling,  smell,  and  taste.  The 
nerves  and  the  brain  are  the  organs  of  ««m* 
eatian.  If  the  ex  ternal  organ  be  destroyed, 
no  sensation  can  be  produced ;  where  there 
are  no  nerves  there  is  no  sensation ;  where 
tho  nervous  branches  are  most  numerous 
there  Is  most  sensation ;  if  the  nerve  l>e 
destroyed,  sensations  cannot  bo  produced 
from  those  parts  to  which  the  nerve  b» 
longs,  which  are  further  from  the  brain 
than  the  injured  narrs.  The  nerves  of  sen- 
sation terminate  in  the  brain.  If  the  brain 
is  compressed,  sensation  la  suspended:  if 
the  brain  is  considerably  injured,  sensation 
ceases.  Tho  accuracy  and  extent  of  the 
perception  depends  on  the  vividness  and 
efficaciousness  of  the  compound  sensations 
and  the  number  of  them  received  fn)m  the 
same  or  similar  objects  in  different  situa- 
tions, and  through  the  medium  of  different 
senses.  The  object,  therefore,  of  early  edu- 
cation should  1)0  to  invigorate  the  organs 
of  sense. — Cojcmom  aKirsB,  is  that  power 
of  the  mind  which,  by  a  kind  of  instinct, 
or  a  short  process  of  reasoning,  perceives 
truth,  the  relation  of  things,  cause  and 
effect,  ibc,  and  hence  enables  tne  possessol 
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to  dtscern  whatfs  right  and  eipeillctit,  and 
adopt  tbe  best  nicans  to  accomplfsh  Uls  pur- 
pose.  MoRAi^  8RXSK,  that  mental  faculty 

which  has  the  power  of  dlsttngulshing  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

SENSIBIL'ITY  {MnsibUU,  perceptible  by 
the  senses :  Gr.).  aenteness  of  perception, 
or  that  quality  of  the  mind  which  renders  It 
susceptible  of  impressions ;  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing; as  $ensHrititp  to  pleasure  or  pain, 
shame  orpralse. —  In  Physiology,  the  capa- 
bility which  a  nerve  possesses  of  conveying 
the  sensation  produced  by  the  contact  of 
another  body  with  it. 

SEN'SITIVB  PLANT,  a  native  of  tropi- 
cal America,  but  often  seen  In  our  green- 
houses. It  shrinks  and  folds  up  its  leaves 
on  the  slightest  touch.   [See  Mimosa.] 

SBNSO'RI  DM.  or  SBN'SORY  (seiwtM,  the 
faculty  of  feeling:  Lat.\  the  brain  and 
nerves,  the  seat  of  sense.  According  to 
some  writers,  it  not  only  denotes  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  sense,  but  also  that  living 
principle  or  spirit  of  animation  which  re- 
sides throughout  the  body,  without  being 
cognizable  tc  oar  senses,  except  by  its 
effects. 

8ENTBN0B  (MRteiifia  ;  from  sentto,  I  per- 
ceive: LaL\  In  Grammar,  a  number  of 
words  containing  complete  sense,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  full  pause ;  a  period.  A  simple 
sentence  consists  of  one  subject  and  one 
flnlte  verb;  as,  *the  man  walks.'  A  com- 
pound sentence  contains  two  or  more  sub- 
jects and  flnlte  verbs. In  Law,  a  judicial 

decision  pubtiely  and  oflDclally  declared  in  n 
criminal  prosecution.  In  civil  cases,  tbe 
decision  of  a  court  is  called  a  judgment. 

6BNTIMENT  {Fr.;  from  tenHo,  I  feel: 
Lot.),  In  its  primary  sense,  signifles  a 
thought  prompted  by  passion  or  feeling. 
Also,  the  decision  of  tbe  mlnd^  formed  by 

deliberation  or  reasentng. SurriMKKTS, 

in  Poetry,  and  especially  the  dramatic,  are 
the  thoughts  which  the  several  persons  ex- 
press ;  whether  they  relate  to  matters  of 
opinion,  passion,  &«. 

SENTINEL  {aentineUe :  Fr. ;  from  Mti«o, 
I  observe  :  /kit),  or  SENTRY  (Mii/ire,  to 
perceive:  itaL),  In  Military  affairs,  a  pri- 
vate soldier  placed  tn  some  post,  to  watch 
any  approach  of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  sur- 
prises, and  to  stop  such  as  would  pass  with- 
out order,  or  have  no  business  where  he  Is 
posted. 

BB'PIA  (Lot;  from  $epia:  Gt.\  In  Zoo- 
logy, a  genus  of  Cephalopoda,  to  which  the 
true  cuttle  flshcs  belong.  Their  internal 
shells  form  what  Is  called  cuttle  bone. 
There  Is  a  very  curious  play  of  r^ilours  on 
the  skin  of  the  living  animal,  which  may  be 
seen  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water.  The 
S0pi*<s  possess  a  bag  In  which  they  secrete 
a  thick  Quid  of  an  Intense  dark  brown  co- 
lour. Th  Is  they  eject  on  bei  ng  alarmed,  and 
thus  make  their  escape  whilst  the  water 
around  them  is  discoloured.  The  pigment 
called  sepia  Is  prepared  from  cuttle  fish  ink. 
This  matter  has  been  found  fossilised,  and 
thus  an  animal  that  died  a  countless  num- 
ber of  years  ago  might  be  painted  with 
its  own  Ink. 

SB'POYB  (a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word 
BtpahU  a  soldier).  th«  name  givvu  to  the 


native  troops  In  India,  of  whom  there  were 
formerly  nearly  200,oon,  chleOy  Infantry 
but  including  several  regiments  of  cavalrj 
and  some  companies  of  artillery.  Tbe; 
were  all  disciplined  after  tbe  European 
manner ;  and  were  considered,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, as  being  good  soldiers ;  bat  tbe 
great  Indian  mutiny  has  greatly  diminished 
confidence  In  native  troops.  Their  dress 
consisted  of  a  red  jacket,  with  a  white  cot 
ton  vest,  trowsers  reaching  only  lialf-wa;  | 
down  the  thighs,  and  a  light  turban. 

SEPT  (Mphim,  an  enclosure:  JLoL),  In, 
Irish  history,  a  clan,  race,  or  family,  pro- ' 
ccedtng  from  a  common  progenitor. 

SBPTA'RIA  (same  deriv.\  In  Mineralogy, 
a  name  given  to  nodules  or  Bpheruld*.' 
masses  of  calcareous  marl,  whose  interlui 
presents  numerous  fissures  or  seams  ct 
some  crystallized  substance,  which  divide 
the  mass.  When  calcined  and  reduced  u> 
powder,  they  furnish  romiin  cement. 

SBPTBM'BBR  (Z«at.;  from  ncptem,  seven >. 
the  seventh  mouth  of  the  ancicut  Roaiau 
year. 

SBPTBMBRISA'DB,  in  Politics,  a  teim 
in  use  during  the  revolutionary  commotion 
ill  Prance  for  any  horrid  massacre  Uketfaai 
which  disgraced  the  Snd  and  3rd  of  6ei<- 
tern  her,  1792,  and  in  which  the  state  pn- 
soners  were  murdered. 

SBPTBN'NIAL  {fieptennium,  a  period  of 
seven  years :  £aC),  happening  or  retaruliiE 
every  seven  years,  as  teptennial  parliamenu 

SEPTENTRIONAL    (sepCottrfo,   a    con 
stellation  near  the  north  pole,  oonsiBtlD^ 
of  seven  stars :  from  seplem.  seven,  and  tm 
a  ploughing  ox :  Lot),  pertalnlner  to  tbe 
north,  or  northern  regions  of  the  slobe. 

SEi*TIG  (sijvttlpos,  putrefying:  Gr.),  Id 
Chemistry,  an  epithet  for  any  substance 
that  promotes  the  putrefaction  of  bodu«: 
as  QMtiteptic  Is  for  whatever  ten<ls  to  pre- 
serve them  from  putrefaction. 

SEPTUAOSS'IMA  (stfKitaassimiis,  tht 
seventieth :  LaL\  in  the  calendar,  the  thiro 
Sunday  before  Lent*  about  seventy  dx;: 
before  Easter. 

SEPTUAGINT  iaeftma^hiia,  seventr: 
LaL),  a  Greek  version  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  so  eall«3d  becanae  the  tniu^ 
lation  is  supp<Med  to  have  been  made  b} 
seventy-two  Jews,  who,  for  the  sake  cf 
round  nttmber8,are  usually  called  the sena') 
VKteryreten.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in*it 
at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  PhUadelpbai^ 
king  of  Egypt,  about  MO  years  before  tb« 
birth  of  Christ.  It  is  that  oat  of  wbidi  a. 
the  citations  in  the  New  Testament  fr  l 
the  Old  are  taken.  It  was  also  the  ordiLv: 
and  canonical  translation  made  use  uf  t. 
the  Christian  church  in  the  earliest  ag«s 
and  is  still  retained  In  the  churches  l>oi- 
of  tbe  east  and  west.  Acrortling  to  u. 
chronology  of  the  Septna^lnt  there  «o 
fifteen  hundred  years  more  from  the  at* 
tion  to  Abraham,  than  acoording  to  u^ 
present  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Bible. 

SEPTUM  (a  partition :  IMO,  In  Anatra: 
ftc,  a  plate  or  wail  which  aecmrates  t* 
adjoining  cavities.   Thus  the  ssjiCni  o^ 

or  drum  of  the  ear. Skftum  Ckksbslu 

a  process  of  the  dam  miaUr,  dividing  t> 
cerebellamtntotwoeqnal  rsrta  _        flgr*" 
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Cordis,  the  pnrtltlon  between   the  two 

▼entriclesof  the  heart. Septum  Nabiuu, 

the  partition  between  the  nostrils. 

SEPULCHRE  («epu2crum,  from  s<!peUo,  I 
Inter :  LaL),  a  place  destined  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead.  This  term  Is  chiefly  used 
in  speaking  of  the  burying  places  of  the 
ancients,  those  of  the  modems  being  usually 
called  tombt.  Sepulchres  were  held  sacred 
and  inviolable,  and  the  care  taken  of  them 
has  always  been  held  a  raligions  duty. 
Those  who  have  searched  or  violated  them 
have  been  thought  odious  by  all  nations, 
and  were  always  severely  punished.  The 
Egyptians  called  sepulchres  eternal  ftotMM, 
In  contradistinction  to  tbeirordinaryhouses 
or  palaces,  which  they  called  inns,  on  ac- 
count of  their  short  stay  or  pilgrimage  on 
earth.  The  sepulchres  of  the  Hebrews  were 
sometimes  hollow  places  dug  out  of  rocks. 
Thus  Abraham  is  said  to  have  buried  Sarah 
his  wife  in  the  cave  of  Machpelab(Oen.  xxlli. 
19).  In  such  sepulchres,  also,  the  bodies 
of  Lazarus  and  Jesus  Christ  were  buried 
(John  zi.  88,  Matthew  xxvli.  60).  And  the 
same  custom  prevails  in  the  Bast  to  this 
day,  according  to  the  account  of  modem 

travellers. Kkiohts  of  thb  Holt  Sb- 

PULOHRX,  a  military  order,  instituted  in 
Palestine  about  the  year  1114.  It  was  after- 
wards established  in  France  by  Louis  VII., 
was  united  to  that  of  Malta  by  Innocent 
VIII.,  and  was  taken  under  the  protection 
of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814. 

SBPULTU'RA  (a  burial ;  from  aepvUOt  1 
keep  buried :  £at),  in  ArchSBology,  an  of- 
fering made  to  the  priest  for  the  burial  of 
a  dead  body. 

SE'QDBNOB  (aeqneno,  following:  X<it), 
in  Music,  a  regular  succession  of  similar 
Buuoda. In  Oaming,  a  set  of  cards  im- 
mediately following  each  other,  in  the  same 
suit,  as  a  king,  queen,  knave,  &o. ;  thus  we 
say,  a  sequence  of  three,  four,  or  five  cards. 
SBQDESTRA'TION  (aequestratio ;  from 
eegtientrofl  give  up  for  safe  keeping :  Lai.}, 
in  Chancery,  a  prerogative  process,  ad- 
dressed to  certain  commissioners,  empower- 
ing them  to  enter  upon  the  defendant's  teal 
estates,  and  sequester  the  rents  thereof, 
and  also  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  per- 
sonal estate,  until  he  clears  himself  of  his 
contempt.  Also,  a  species  of  execution  for 
debt.  In  the  case  of  a  beneficed  clergyman, 
issned  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  on 
receipt  of  a  writ  for  the  purpose ;  the  profits 
of  the  lieneflce  are  paid  over  to  the  credi- 
tors until  his  claim  is  settled. 

BE'QULN,  or  ZB'CHIN  (tecehino,  from 
zecca,  a  mint :  /tat.),  a  gold  coin  of  Venice 
and  Turkey,  of  different  values  in  different 
places ;  but  generally  about  Os. 

SERAG'LIO  (ItaL;  corrupted  from  Serai, 
an  oriental  word),  the  palace  of  the  Turkish 
Bultan  in  Constantinople.  Its  principal 
gate  la  that  of  Babi  Huroayun,  or  Su&Jtms 
Gate ;  whence  is  derived  the  title  StUtUme 
Porte,  to  signify  the  Sultan's  ministry.  In 
:,hla  baildlng  are  also  kept  the  females  of 
^bc  barem.    [See  Habbm.] 

SBRA'I,  a  large  building  for  the  accom- 
nodation  of  travellers,  common  In  the  East, 
rti  Turkey  they  are  called  khan* ;  in  Persia, 
Mracariterai*,  which  we  write  earavanea- 


rie* ;  but  in  Tartary  and  India,  sinrly  ee- 
raU. 

SER'APH  (to  purify :  ROt.),  a  spirit  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  angels ; 
thus  called  from  their  being  supposed  to 
be  most  infiamed  with  divine  love,  or  holy 
seal,  owing  to  their  more  immediate  at- 
tendance at  the  throne  of  Ctod.  The  Hebrew 
plural  is  Mrapftim.  They  are  almost  always 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  cA«rTtMifi, 
whom  they  resemble  in  rank  and  attributea. 

SER'APHINB,  a  musical  wind  lustra- 
ment :  a  kind  of  chamber  organ. 

SERAS'KIER  (head  of  an  army :  PereX 
a  Turkish  general  or  commander  of  land 
forces. 

SERENA'DB  {aerenata:  Span ;  from  eere- 
ntu,  clear:  Lot.),  music  performed  in  the 
open  air  during  the  silence  of  night.  It  is 
generally  instramental,  but  the  voice  is 
sometimes  added.  Hence,  an  entertaln- 
njMit  of  music  given  in  the  night  by  a  lover 
to  his  mistress  under  her  window  is  styled 
tkeerenade. 

SERF  {eervtu:  Lot),  a  servant  or,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  countries,  a  peasant  slave, 
attached  to  the  soil  and  transferred  with 
iU 

SERGE  (Fr.),  a  kind  of  woollen  quilted 
stnlt 

SER'GBANT,or  8ER'JEANT(««r9eiit :  Fr.; 
from  eerviene,  serving;  Lat),  in  Military 
affairs,  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  a 
company  of  infantry  or  troop  of  cavalry, 
whose  duty  is  to  order  and  form  the  ranks, 

and  see  discipline  preserved. Sbbgbamt- 

Majob,  a  non-commissioned  ofllcer,  who 
assists  the  Adjutant ;  he  was  formerly  a 

field  ofllcer,  of  the  same  rank  as  Major. 

(X>iiOnBrSBBOBAim,  non  -  commissioned 
officers,  appointed  to   attend  those  who 

have  charge  of  the  colours. Sbrobajtt* 

at-Abms,  officers  whose  duty  is  to  attend 
the  person  of  the  King,  and  the  Lord  Hl^ 
Steward,  when  sitting  in  judgment  on  a 
traitor,  &o.  They  are  appointed  by  letters 
patent  for  life,  and  their  number  at  present 
is  eight ;  two  of  them,  by  royal  permission, 
attend  the  houses  of  parliament  during  its 
sittings,  and  have  large  emoluments— par- 
ticularly the  one  connected  with  the  Com- 
mons. The  one  who  attends  In  the  court 
of  Chancery  is  usually  the  Sergeant-at-arms 

of    the  House  of   Lords. Sbbgkakts- 

at-Law  ;  these  are  gentlemen  who  have 
been  advanced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
this  dignity,  the  highest  at  the  bar,  after 
ten  years*  standing.  As  the  obtainment  of 
the  rank  is  attended  with  considerable  cost, 
and  as  the  sergeants  have  no  longer  ex- 
clusive audience  in  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas,  the  dignity  is  not  so  much  sought 
for  as  formerly.  By  way  of  distinguishing 
mark  their  wigs  have  a  black  patch  on  the 
crown,  and  in  court  they  are  always  ad- 
dressed as '  brother  *  by  the  Judges,  as  the 
occupants  of  the  bench  are  Invariably  made 
sergeants  If  not  previously  of  this  diernity. 
On  the  appointment  of  a  sergeant  It  is  an 
ancient  custom  for  him  to  distribute  gold 
rings,  bearing  an  appropriate  motto,  to  tho 
Sovereign,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Judges.  The  Sergeants  have  an  Inn  to 
themselves.—- <:oiii(on-8xBaxAKT,  an  oiB- 
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eer  of  the  eftr  of  London,  who  attends  the 
lord-Bujor  and  eoort  of  aldermen  oo  eonrv 
dajni ;  and  la  io  coanell  with  them  on  all 

ocfaatonfc Kis«rs   SBBaKAjrr,  one   or 

more  of  the  Sergeanta^t-Law,  who  are  snp- 
poflcd  to  plead  for  the  Kln^,  in  causes  of  a 

patilfe  natare. RmaaMAxmr,  tn  the  old 

Bn«1i«h  law,  fa  of  two  kinda^  Grand  aer- 
peamtry  fa  a  kind  of  knf«ht  aerriee,  by  wblrb 
the  tenant  waa  bfjond  to  do  come  special 
honorary  serriee  to  the  kln^  toi  person ;  as 
to  eany  hla  banner  or  sword,  or  be  his 
Cham  plan  at  hla  coronation,  Ac  Petit  ter- 
geamtry  waa  a  tenore  by  which  the  tenant 
waa  bound  to  render  to  the  klng^ annually 
aome  small  implement  of  war,  as  a  bow,  a 
sword,  a  lance,  he 

HWKlESiLaL;  from  aero,  I  plann,  a  cnn- 
tlnned  snceeaaiOD  of  things  in  the  same 
order Bnns,  in  Mathematics,  a  num- 
ber of  fterma,  whether  arithmetical  or  othep- 
wiae.  IncreaafuflT  ordeereaalng  accordlntr  to 
a  certain  law.< BcRrsa,  In  Katnral  His- 
tory, an  order  or  snbdi  vision  of  some  class 
of  natural  bodies ;  comprdiendfnflr  all  such 
aa  are  diatlnflrniahed  from  others  of  that 
daaa  by  certain  characters,  which  they  pos- 
sess in  common,  and  which  the  rest  of  the 

bodlea  of  that  daaa  hare  not. IvFinrs 

Sbriks,  a  series  consisting  of  an  inflnf te 
numlier  of  terma,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is 
iropoasfble  erer  to  arrlTe ;  so  that  let  the 
series  be  carried  on  toanyassignable  length, 
or  number  of  terms,  it  can  be  carried  still 
farther. 

SEBPEHTA'BIUS  (terpetu,  a  serpent: 
Lot.),  in  Astronomy,  a  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  represented  by  the 
figure  of  a  man  graving  a  serpent. 

SEBTBHTS  UmU.;  from  serpo.  I  crawl : 
Lat\  ftt  ZooVogft  an  order  of  reptllea  which 
haa  been  divided  into  two  suborders  }—l. 
Viperlna,  Rattlusakxs  and  Tipkks,  or 
those  serpents  which  are  polsonou&  S. 
Oolubrina,  Boas,  Ptthoss,  and  water 
snakes  which  are  not  poisonous.  Serpents 
arerertebrsteanimalswbicharB  destitute  of 
limbs,  except  occasionally  in  a  very  rudi- 
mentary form  [see  Ftthov].  The  general 
form  of  their  elongated  tapering  scaly 
bodies  without  a  distinct  neck  is  well 
known.  The  jaws  are  not  articulated  to- 
gether, but  are  capable  of  being  separated 
from  each  other  when  any  hu-ge  object  is 
being  swallowed.  They  advance  along  the 
ground  by  s  sinuous  motion,  but  when 
nbout  to  attack  their  prey,  they  usually 
erect  their  heads,  and  spring  forward,  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body  serving  aa  a  ful- 
crum. The  upper  jaws  of  the  poisonous 
serpents  have  moveable  fangs,  which  are 
groored  on  the  outer  edge,  and  along  this 
groove  the  poison  flows  from  a  gland 
situate  under  the  eye  into  the  wound  in 
Weted  by  the  teeth.  When  not  in  use  the 
fangs  lie  in  a  fold  of  the  gums.  Some  ser- 
pents arc  OTlparous,  and  of  these  some  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  a  sort  of  chain,  learing 
them  to  be  hatched  in  a  warm  situation, 
whilst  others,  like  the  pythons,  incubate 
their  eggs.  On  the  other  hand,  some  ser- 
pents are  viviparous,  their  eggs  being 
hatched  inside  their  bodies.  The  fascina- 
tion which  it  has  been  often  stated  serpents 


ererclae  over  other  anhnala  is  perhtp 
nothing  more  than  a  stnpefiwClon,  the  re- 
sult of  terror  wbidh  tiiefr  appearanf 
exrites^ 

SER'KESTiyE,  or  SKR'PBSTDni 
STONE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  magnesian  nrt, 
of  various  colours,  but  usual  I7  ^reeni^h, 
sotneCf  mes  qwckled  like  the  back  of  a  ser- 
pent;. Cbamon  serpentine  will  svand  heat 
and  is  therefore  sometimes  made  Into  cook- 
ing potSL  When  it  veins  limestone.  :t 
forms  tk^rde  amtitue.  Precious  serpen  tire 
is  ttanslueent  of  a  rich  green  eolour. — 
Serpentine  verwea,  in  Poe^,  ▼eraea  which 
be«Hn  and  end  with  the  same  word«. 

BEBPreO  {aerpo,  I  creep :  Zot),  in  ¥^ 
dicine,  a  species  of  herpes ;  called  In  pors- 
lar  language,  a  i  ingwot  in. 

SER'PirLA  (a  little  serpent:  LatX  > 
genus  of  marine  worms,  fnhabitlngr  twisted 
calcareooa  tubes,  which  are  generally  it- 
tarhed  to  shells  or  other  objects.  Tbe 
animal  has  ita  aerating  organs  in  tbe  shai^ 
of  threads  arranged  in  two  fana  on  ttx 
head,  and  it  closes  the  mouth  of  Its  tube 
with  a  plug. 

SEB'PTTLITB  {mrptOa,  and  HOos,  a  stone : 
Gr.),  petrined  shells  or  fossil  remains  of  tb« 
genus  SerptUa.  

SBK'BATB,  or  SEB'RATBD  inemdvi: 
from  serro,  a  saw:  XoL),  in  general,  tovf- 
thing  notciied  or  indented  on  tbe  ed^,i:i^t 

a  saw. In  Botany,  a  leaf  Is  said  to  In 

doubly  Btrrate  when  the  edges  of  the  larg« 
perratnres  are  again  serrated  with  lesse* 

Indentings  of  the  same  kind. ^A  anraU- 

dHata  leaf  is  one  having  fine  hairs,  liketu 
eye  lashes,  on  the  serratures.  A  gerrmlete 
leaf  Is  one  finely  serrate,  with  Tery  snaL 
notches  or  teeih. 

SEBBATTLA  {Lot;  from  serralrfs,  in- 
dented like  a  saw).  In  Botany,  a  g«^nQS  ol 
composite  plants.  The  British  species, 
SerraitUa  tfNC(orta,f8  called  saw-wort. 

SERRIOOBOnA  (terra,  a  saw ;  auid  conm, 
a  horn :  LaD,  a  family  of  coleopi«rou8  in- 
sects, comprehending  those  wlilch  bare 
serrated  antennas,  a  simple  external  lobe  to 
the  majcillaB,  five  jointed  tarsi,  and  amx-Ie 
elytra. 

SE'RUM  (Lot),  that  part  of  the  hlood  in 
which  the  red  globules  are  susrended.  It 
consists  of  albumen,  fibrin,  and  water.  It 
coagulates  at  a  temperature  of  froin  150^  to 

170O. Also  vhejf,  or  the  remainder  of  the 

milk  after  its  richer  parts  have  been  taken 
away. 

BER'YAL,  the  Felia  eerval  of  Zoologists, 
an  animal  resembling  tbe  lynx  tn  form  ar.d 
size,  and  the  panther  In  Its  spots.  It  |£  a 
native  of  India  and  Thibet. 

SER'YICE  {.aervUium;  from  aennta,  a  eer- 
yant:  XotL),  In  a  general  sense,  labour, 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  or  of  both  nnited, 
performed  in  pursuance  of  duty,  or  at  the 
command  of  a  superior. — The  duty  which 
a  tenant  owes  to  his  lord  for  hla  fee  u 

called  peracnal  aervica. The  word  serrirr 

is  also  applied  to  the  duty  of  naxal  or 
military  men  when  serving  their  country ; 
as  home  aervtce,  foreign  aerviee,  lianiUeii  aer- 
vice,  &C. 

SBR'VICB-TREE  (a  corruption  of  «or> 
bua:  Lot.),  the  Pyrua  sorbeu  of  botanists 
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nat.  ord.  PomaceoB.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is 
a  powerful  astringent,  and  therefore  often 
used  in  cases  of  dysentery. 

SER'VITOR  {LaL),  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford  partJy  supported  by  college  funds. 
Servitors  are  the  same  class  as  the  slzers  at 
Cambridge;  they  formerly  attended  on 
otlier  students,  whence  their  name. 

SESAMOrDEA  OS'SA,  or  SESAMOID 
DONES  (aeeamon,  a  kind  of  seed,  and  eidog, 
form  :  GrX  in  Anatomy,  little  bones  found 
at  the  articulations  of  th&  toes,  so  called 
from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
seeds  of  the  sesamum. 

SB'SAMUM  iLoL;  from  setamS:  Gr.),  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Peda- 
liaceas,  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
natives  of  India,  but  now  cultivated  in 
many  other  countries.  Their  seeds  are 
used  as  food ;  and  yield  a  fine  oil,  constitut- 
ing an  extensive  article  of  commerce  in 
t,he  East.  The  word  sesavie  Is  well  known 
to  readers  of  the '  Arabian  Klghts'  Enter- 
tainments.' 

6ESQUI  (once  and  a  half:  Lat),  a  terra 
being  commonly  used  in  compound  scien- 
tiflc  terms,  and  signifying  that  a  something 
is  taken  one  and  a  half  times. In  Geo- 
metry, the  expression  of  a  ratio,  In  which 
the  greater  term  contains  the  less  once, 
leaving  a  certain  aliquot  part  of  the  less 
over ;  when  the  part  remaining  is  half  the 
less  term,  the  ratio  is  called  sesquialtera ; 
wlitfu  a  third,  geaquitertia  ;  and  so  on.  The 
word  segquidupUcata  is  used  when,  in  a  ratio, 
the  greater  term  is  twice  and  a  half  times 
the  U'ss. 

SESQUIALTERAL  {aesqtiialtert  one  and 
a  half :  LaL),  in  Botany,  a  term  applied  to 
a  large  fertile  floret,  accoihpauicd  by  a 
small  abortive  one. 

SES'QUITONE,  In  Music,  a  minor  third, 
or  interval  of  three  semitones. 

SBS'SILE  {seasilia,  sitting :  Zot),  In  Bo- 
tany, an  epithet  for  a  leaf  or  a  flower  which 
issues  directly  from  the  stem  or  branch, 
without  a  stalk. 

SES'SION  {8e88io :  LaD^  i»  I<aw,  a  sitting 
of  justices  fn  court  upon  their  commission, 

as  the  session  of  oyer  and  terminer,  Ac 

The  session  of  a  judicial  court  Is  called  a 
term;  a  court  may  have  two  sessions  an- 
nually. The  term  sessions,  or  qxiarter  ses- 
sions, is  applied  to  those  quarterly  meet- 
ings of  justices  of  the  peace,  when  minor 
offences  are  tried,  or  business  performed 
which  requires  the  sanction  of  two  or  more 
of  tliem. Session  of  parliament,  the  sea- 
son and  space  between  its  meeting  and  Its 
I>rorogation. 

SES'TEIICE  (sefiertivs,  contracted  from 
senis  tertius,  the  third  minus  a  half,  that  Is 
two  asses  and  a  half :  Xat),  In  Antiquity,  a 
Ltoman  coin,  the  fourth  part  of  a  denarius, 
and  worth  about  twopence.  It  was  of  the 
value  of  two  asses  and  a  half ;  and  hence 
was  represented  by  L.L.8.  (liln'a,  libra,  semis, 
n  pound,  a  pound,  and  a  half  pound),  or  by 

the  abbreviation  H.S. The  sestertlum, 

a  contraction  for  millesestertionis,  contained 
one  thousand  sesterces ;  and  a  numeral  ad- 
jective joined  with  it  sigiiifled  so  many 
thousand  sestertia:  thus  decem  sestertia, 
ten  sestertia.  or  ten  thousand  sesterces.    A 


numeral  adverb  joined  to  It,  or  standing  hf 
Itself,  Indicated  so  many  hundred  thou- 
sand :  thus  dedes  sestertia,  or  decies,  ten 
hundred  thousand  sesterces.  The  sestor- 
tium  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  SL  I7s.  Id. ; 
and,  after  that.  7Z.  Ids.  3d. ;  and  It  may  always 
be  roughly  estimated  at  BL  One  qualifica- 
tion of  a  Roman  knight  was  the  possession 
of  estate  of  the  value  uf  four  hundred 
thousand  sesterces;  that  of  a  senator  was 
double  this  sum. 

SETA'CBOnS  iseta,  a  bristle :  Lati,  In 
Natural  History,  brlstlc-shaped ;  being  lu 
size  and  length  like  a  bristle. 

8ET'-0PP,ls  a  term  used  In  law  when  the 
defendant  acknowledges  the  plaintiffs  de- 
mand, but  makes  a  demand  of  his  own,  to 
setroff  or  counterbalance  the  debt  either 

wholly  or  In  part. Set-off,  in  Architecture, 

a  horizontal  projection  left  In  a  wall,  where 
the  thickness  diminishes. 

SE'TON  (seta,  a  bristle :  Lat),  In  Surgery, 
a  sort  of  Issue,  generally  In  the  neck; 
formed  by  means  of  horsehair  or  fine 
threads  drawn  through  the  skin  by  a  large 
needle,  by  which  a  small  opening  is  made 
and  continued  for  the  discharge  of  humours. 

SBTO'SE  (setosus,  covered  with  bris- 
tles :  LaL),  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
or  receptacle,  the  surface  of  which  is  set 
with  bristles. 

SETTEE,  in  the  marine,  a  vessel  of  from 
80  to  100  tons  burden,  with,  generally,  two 
masts,  equipped  with  triangular  or  lateen 
fails.    Settees  are  used  in  the  Mediterranean 

for  transporting  cannon,  stores,  &c A 

kind  of  couch  or  sofa. 

SETTLEMENT  {setol,  to  settle :  Sax.),  fn 
Law,  the  right  acquired  by  an  individual  to 
parochial  assistance.  It  Is  obtained  by 
birth ;  bastard  children  follow  the  settle- 
ment of  their  mothers,  until  they  are  six- 
teen ;  legitimate  children  follow  the  settle- 
ment of  their  father,  and  after  his  death  of 
their  mother,  until  they  become  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  or  are  married.  A  woman 
acquires  the  settlement  of  her  husband,  and, 
after  his  death,  retains  his  last  settlement, 
until  she  acquires  a  new  one.  A  person 
bound  apprentice,  and  Inhabiting,  under 
such  apprenticeship,  any  town  or  parish 
during  the  last  forty  days,  acquires  a  settle- 
ment In  that  town  or  parish.  A  person 
actually  occupying  and  actually  paying  a 
rent  of  lOl.  for  at  least  one  year,  and  dwel- 
ling forty  days  In  the  parish  In  which  such 
tenement  is  situated, acquires  a  settlement 
In  It,  provided  he  has  been  rated  to  and  paid 
the  poor's  rate  for  at  least  one  year.  A  per- 
son, having  an  estate  In  lands  or  tenements, 
and  having  resided  in  the  parish  In  which 
such  an  estate  is  situate  for  at  least  forty 
days,  acquires  a  settlement ;  but  no  settle- 
ment Is  acquired  by  the  purchase  of  pro- 
perty for  which  802.,  at  least,  has  not  been 
really  paid,  and  such  right  of  settlement  Is 
retained  no  longer  than  the  person  resides 
within  ten  miles  of  the  parish.  The  pay- 
ment of  parish  taxes  and  levies,  such  as 
poor-rate,  church-rate,  or  land-tax,  with 
respect  to  a  tenement  worth  10/.  per  annum, 
gives  a  settlement.  Poor  people  becoming 
chargeable  to  a  parish  in  which  they  have 
no  settlement  may,  by  an  order  of  two  ju» 
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tlees,  bo  remored  to  tliat  In  whlrh  they 
hare  a  settlement.  A  certijleate  Is  a  written 
acknowledgment,  by  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers,  that  a  particular  person  is 
legally  settled  In  tbeir  parish. 

SEXAGBS'IMA  (sexagtnmiu,  the  six- 
tieth: Lot.),  the  second  Sunday  before 
Lent,  or  the  next  to  Shrove  Sunday ;  so 
railed,  as  being  about  the  60th  day  before 
Easter. 

SEXAGESIMAL  ARITHIfETIO  (same 
(lcr{v.),a  mode  of  computing  by  sixtieths ; 
such  as  the  dirislon  of  a  degree  into  sixty 
minutes,  and  a  minute  Into  sixty  seconds, 

SEXDE'Cntf  AL  (see,  six ;  and  decern,  ten: 
Lot.),  in  Crystallography,  an  epithet  used 
when  a  prism  or  the  middle  part  of  a  crys- 
tal has  six  faces  with  two  summits;  and, 
taken  together,  ten  faces. 

SEXDUODEOIMAL  (sex,  six;  and  diuh 
decim,  twelve :  Lot.),  In  Crystallography,  an 
epithet  for  a  crystal  when  the  prism  has  six 
faces  witb  two  summits;  and,  taken  toge- 
ther, twelve  faces. 

SEXTAIN  iaexUmene,  containing  six: 
lAit),  In  Poetry,  a  stanza  containing  six 
Hues. 

SEXTANT  (sextans,  the  stxth  part :  2^0. 
in  Mathematics,  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle, 
or  an  arc  comprehending  sixty  degrees. 
Also,  an  astronomical  instrument  like  a 
quadrant,  except  that  it  measures  no  more 
than  sixty  degrees.    [See  Quadraxt.] 

SBXTEIIY-LANDS,  In  Law,  lands  given 
to  a  church  or  religious  house  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sexton  or  sacristan. 

SBXTILB  (sextUis,  pertaining  to  the 
sixth :  Lot.),  in  Astrology,  the  position  or 
aspect  of  two  planets  when  distant  from 
earh  other  sixty  degrees,  or  two  signs— the 
sixth  ivirt  of  the  ecliptic 

SEXTILIS  (LaL),  the  sixth  month  of  the 
early  Roman  year,  but  the  eighth  of  a  later 
period.  It  was  under  the  protection  of 
Ceres;  and  was  afterwards  called  August, 
in  honour  of  Augustus. 

SEXTON  (corrupted  from  sacristan),  an 
under  offlcer  of  the  church,  whose  business 
it  is  to  take  care  of  the  vessels,  vestments, 
&&,  toattend  the  officiating  clergyman,  and 
perform  other  duties  pertaining  to  the 
church.  He  was  anciently  called  the  sa- 
cristan—hb  he  is  still,  in  the  Roman  (Catholic 
Church. 

BPORZATO,  in  MuSic,  an  Italian  term 
signifying  that  the  note  over  which  it  is 
placed  must  be  struck  witb  force. 

SHAD'HACK,  a  Military  term,  of  Hun- 
garian origin,  used  for  the  cloth  furniture 
of  a  cavalry  officer's  troop-horse  or  charger. 

8HAD'1X)CK.,  the  fruit  of  an  Indian  tree, 
the  CUrus  DecumanOf  nat.  ord.  AurantiacetB. 
and  therefore  allied  to  the  orange  and 
lemon  trees.  This  fruit  hffs  a  white,  thick, 
spongy  rind,  and  a  red  or  white  pulp ;  of  a 
sweet  taste  mingled  with  acidity. 

SHAD'OW.  In  Optics,  a  privation  ordlml- 
nutlon  of  light,  by  the  interi>osIti<m  of  an 
opaque  body.  Shadow  differs  from  shade, 
as  the  latter  implies  no  particular  form,  or 
deQnlte  limit;  whereas  a  shadow  repre- 
sents In  form  the  object  which  Intercepts 
the  light ;  as,  the  shadow  of  a  man,  of  a 


tower,  ft& Shading,  or  shadowing,  in 

Painting,  the  art  of  duly  representing 
light  and  shade  in  a  picture.— IV>  sha- 
dow, to  represent  faintly,  imperfectly,  or 
typically. 

SHAFT,  in  Architecture,  the  body  of  a 
column,  between  the  base  and  the  caplul. 

In  Machinery,  a  strong  bar,  usually  of 

a  cylindrical  form,  employed  to  convey 
motion  from  the  prime  mover  to  the  work. 
— In  Mining,  a  pit,  or  long  narrow  vertical 
opening  Intoa  mine. 

SHAGRBB'N,  in  Commerce,  a  kind  of 
grained  leather,  supposed  formerly  to  be 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  a   species  of 
shark.    It   is,  however,  now  known  tiut 
the  material  is  the  strong  skin,  cut  along 
the  chine,  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  of  tbe 
ass  or  horse.    The  skin  is  first  cut  and 
scraped  tin  it  becomes  scarcely  thicker  thsn 
a  Madder.    It  Is  then,  while  wet  and  soft, 
fastened  to  a  frame,  the  flesh  side  upper- 
most ;  and   the  npiier  or  grain    side  i« 
strewed  over  with  the  hard  Tonnd  reeds >f 
a  species  of  chenopodlura  ;  a  felt  is  then 
laid  over  it,  and  the  seeds  are   troddec 
deeply  into  the  soft  yieldinir  sktn.  Tbe 
frames  are  next  placed  In  the  shade  till  tite 
skin  becomes  dry,  and  the  seeds  will  shakt 
out  of  their  holes.    After  this  the  skin  k 
rasped  till  the  sides  of  the  holes  are  wen 
down  almost  to  a  level  with  their  bottom^; 
it  is  then  soaked,  Qrst  in  water,  and  aft^r 
wards  in  an  alkaline  ley ;  and,   as  it  tv- 
comes  soft,  those  parts  of  the  skin  wliiri. 
were  merely  depressed  by  the  seeds  bcirc 
forced  down  upon  them,  rise  above  the  part; 
which  had  been  rasped,  presenting  a  gnno- 
lar  or  pustular  surface.    The  skin  is  thfc 
stained  superficially  of  a  green  colour  bj 
copper  filings  and  sal  ammoniac,  and  b 
afterwards  allowed  to  dry ;  lastly,  the  graJfJ 
or  protuberances  are  rubbed  down  toalerft 
with  the  rest  of  the  surface,  which  tliUi 
presents  the  appearance  of  white  dots  ou  i , 
green  ground.    Astracan  is  the  seat  of  ttb 
manufacture,,  and  vast  quantities  were  in^ 
ported  into  this  country  when  It  was  Ot 
fbshion  to  use  it  for  watch  and  8pecu^.^ 
cases,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposos. 

SHAH  (prince:  Per*.),  a  name  given  kj 
Europeans  to  the  monarch  of  Persia,  wbotf 
real  title  is  Padishah,  whicb  see. 

SHAKE  (sceaean,  to  shake:  Sax.\  ^ 
Music,  an  embellishment,  consisting  of  tf 
alternate  reiteration  of  two  notes,  ct^mpR-i 
bending  an  interval  not  erreater  than  ose 
whole  tone,  nor  less  than  a  seniitone. 

SHALE,  in  Geology,  a  species  of  srb's:. 
or  slate  clay,  generally  of  a  blnisb  cr  jfi 
lowish  gray  colour ;  but  sometimes  blarici*! 
or  inclining  to  green.  Its  fractare  is  s^n. 
and  in  water  it  moulders  into  powder.  > 
is  often  found  in  strata  in  coal  mines,  iK 
commonly  bears  veaetable  Impressions. — 
Bitumirunis  shale  is  a  variety  of  arKilUcee* 
sLite,  which  is  impregnated  with  blnnrtS 
and  burns  with  flame.  1 

SHAM'ANISM.  a  belief  that  certain  isQ 
vidnais  possess  an  influence  over  evil  si  3f| 
entertained  by  some  tribes  of  flnnish  tm 
In  the  old  world,  and  by  the  Bsklmos 
some  Indian  trll>os  In  the  northern  la.'* 
the  new  world.    The  individuals  who  c 
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sacb  an  inflaence  are  called  ShamanSt  and 
they  profess  to  bave  the  sole  power  of  com- 
DiunicatiQg  with  tlie  unseon  world,  of 
f  )rcfloeing  deaths,  and  foretelling  events. 
The  evil  spirits  are  propitiated  through  the 
shamans,  and  they  are  consulted  if  any  un- 
tovrard  event  occurs  to  one  of  the  tribe. 
These  sorcerers  are  consequently  looked 
upon  with  respect  and  awe. 

SHAVMY  {ehamiria,  Pr.\  a  kind  of 
leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the 
chamois,  a  species  of  antelope,  inhabiting 
the  mountains  uf  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the 
Pjrrenees.  It  is  dressed  In  oil  or  tanned ; 
and  muchesteemed  for  its  softness,  pliancy, 
and  the  quality  of  bearing  soap  without 
Injury  A  great  part  of  the  leather  which 
bears  this  name  Is  counterfeit,  being  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  common  goat,  tlie  kid,  or 
even  of  sheep. 

SIIAM'ROCK  (.neam  rag :  IrtBk)^  the  Irish 
name  for  a  trifoliate  plant,  which  some 
think  Is  the  trefoil,  and  others  the  wood- 
sorrel.  According  to  legendary  tradition, 
when  St.  ratrick  landed  nearWicklow,  to 
convert  the  Irish,  in  4SS,  the  Pagan  inhabit- 
ants were  about  to  stone  him  ;  but  having 
obtained  a  bearing,  he  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  Trinity  In  Unity ;  but 
they  could  not  understand  him,  till,  pluck- 
ing a  shamrock  leaf  from  the  ground,  he 
said, '  Is  it  not  as  possible  for  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  for  these  leaves,  to 
grow  upon  a  single  stalk?'  Upon  which 
(says  the  legend)  the  Irish  were  Immedi- 
ately convinced. 

SIlAIlli,  the  name  given  to  a  tribe  of 
voracious  llshes  wlilch  abound  la  all  seas, 
several  species  having  been  taken  on  our 
coasts.  They  form  the  section  S<tiiaUdcB  of  the 
order  Plaoioatomi,  flshes  with  cartilaginous 
skeletons.  Some  of  the  species  are  small, 
others  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  attack  man  hlmseliln  the  water. 
Such  It  the  strength  of  the  Jaws  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  teeth  that  the  body  of  a 
man  has  been  cut  In  two  by  a  single  b.te. 
The  most  singular  form  Is  the  Ifammcr- 
lieaded  shark,  which  has  ahead  lllio  a  ham- 
mer, with  an  eye  at  each  end  of  the  cross- 
pii'ce. 

SHARP'ING,  In  Archaaology,  a  customaiy 
present  of  com  made  about  Ohrlstmas,  by 
farmers  In  some  i)arts  of  England,  to  the 
Binlths;  for  sharpening  their  Iron  instru- 
ments of  husbandry. 

SHAS'TBR,  among  the  Hindoos,  a  sacred 
book  ccmtaining  the  dogmas  of  the  religion 
uf  the  Bramlns,and  the  ceremonies  of  their 
worship.  It  consists  of  three  i^arts ;  the 
flrst  containing  the  moral  law  of  the  Hin- 
doos; tiie  second  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  their  religion  ;  the  third  the  distribution 
of  the  people  Into  tribes  or  classes,  with 
the  datlea  pertaining  to  each.    [See  Sas- 

TRA.) 

8HAWI.,  (cMte:  Fr.),  a  garment  used  as 
a  loose  covering  for  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Bhawla  are  made  of  various  materials,  as 
flne  wool,  silk,  or  wool  and  silk  mixed,  and 
of  various  siies.  They  wore  originally 
111  Aim  factored  in  the  heart  of  India,  from 
the  flno  silky  wool  of  the  Thibet  sheep;  but 
the  best  shawls  now  come  from  Cashmere. 


At  Kllghiet,  In  the  district  of  Soudali. 

twenty  days'  Journey  from  Cashmere,  is  held 
the  great  mart  for  the  worsted  employed  In 
the  manufacture  of  the  soft  stuffs  used  uf 
shawls.  There  are  two  qualities  of  worsted  . 
that  which  is  most  readily  dyed  is  white  : 
the  other  species  Is  of  a  light  ash  colour, 
which  cannot,  without  some  difficulty,  b( 
rendered  sufficiently  white,  and  Is  more 
frequently  used  of  the  natural  colour.  Out- 
goat  rarely  furnishes  more  than  two  or 
three  pounds  of  worsted  per  year.  When 
the  shearing  Is  finished,  the  two  qualities 
are  carefully  separated ;  after  which  they 
undergo  repeated  washings  In  rice  water. 
Great  importance  Is  attodied  to  the  opera- 
ticm  of  washing ; and  theCashmerlans  attri- 
bute much  of  the  delicacy  of  their  unrivalled 
productions  to  the  flue  qualities  of  the 
waters  of  their  valley.  The  form,  size,  and 
border  of  the  shawls  vary  ao<*oi'dlng  to  the 
different  markets  for  which  the  manufac- 
turer designs  them. 

SHAW^f,  in  Antiquity,  an  Instrument 
nsed  in  the  sacred  music  of  the  Hebrews. 

SHEATH'ING  (tchatome :  Teut),  In  Naval 
Architecture,  sheets  of  copper  nailed  all 
over  the  outside  of  a  ship's  bottom,  to  pro- 
tect the  planks  from  the  pernlrioua  effects 
of  worms. 

RnBA\'^,  In  Mechanics,  a  solid  wheel 
having  a  groove  In  Its  circumference,  Axed 
In  a  channel,  and  movable  about  an  axis. 
It  Is  the  wheel  in  which  the  rope  works  in 
a  bioekt  and   is  made  either  of   wood    or 

metal. Sheave-hole^  a   channel  cut  In  a 

mast,  yard,  or  timber.  In  which  to  fix  a 
sheave.    [.See  Block.] 

SHEBP,  a  well-known  animnl,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties.  They  belong  to 
the  g'*nus  Ovis  of  zoologists,  a  member  of 
the  tribe  of  BovUkB.  In  our  island  the 
breeding  of  sheep  has  received  much  atten- 
tion, and  the  various  breeds  are  wclidlstln- 
gulslu'd  from  one  another.  The  polntti 
which  are  most  looked  to  are  the  quality 
of'  the  flesh  for  food,  and  the  quality  and 
abundance  of  the  wool.  Every  part  of  the 
animal  is  of  use.  'The  dressed  skin,'  sayn 
Pennant  *  forms  different  parts  of  our  a|)- 
parel,  and  is  used  for  covers  of  books.  The 
entrails,  properly  prepared  and  twisted, 
serve  for  strings  for  various  musical  Inptni- 
ments.  The  bones,  calcined  (like  other  boneti 
in  general),  form  materials  for  tests  fo.-  chv 
refiner.  The  milk  is  thicker  than  that  of 
cows,  and  consequently  yields  a  greater 
quantity  of  butler  and  cheese ;  and  in  somf 
places  is  so  rich,  that  it  will  not  produce 
the  cheese  without  a  mixture  of  water  to 
make  It  part  from  the  whey.  The  dung  tc 
a  remarkably  rich  manure.  To  conclude! 
whether  we  consider  the  advantages  that 
result  from  this  animal  to  Individuals  In 
particular,  or  to  these  kingdoms  in  genera!, 
we  may,  with  Columella,  consider  this,  in 
one  sense,  as  the  first  of  the  domestic  quad 
rupcds.' 

SHEIK  (Arab.), an  elder  or  chief  of  thf 
Arabic  trilics  or  hordes.  The  Sheiks  an 
very  proud  of  tlieir  long  line  of  noble  nuces 
tors  ;  and  some  of  tlicm  take  the  title  o^ 
Emir.  The  Mohammedans  also  call  tiM 
heads  of  their  monasteries  theikit,  and  tlM 
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lam.  '.r  rt^Uit  *ii  die  Xrw.  »<*'  >rT*!r%, 

HHKIiZL  'lUh. ,  «  Jtw  ,^  •j:T<r  «f  fn. 
•r.^rUh  Ufjmt'U.  14.  Tt*  «Sk«fa/  '/♦»<  Sc^^*- 
«rjr  waaiw*^  to  fltr-si.'irliiip  tfce  '>I'rr*'.if»  '.f 

fti*'ir**m  i  the  nurir',  or  pr-.fuus  th^iH,  •r. 
fK'ra  ar  matUtn ;  tlJeir  fcIatSre  Ta^oc*  are 

HHZf/ttHAKK,  the  Tmdtmta  vufptrnter 
of  f^fTf/  t"/'r«itt«,  9ae  «( Ite  flMtt  onuuaes- 
tMi  r*  .\r-m:A  -i  .rk«. 

HHKLL  '*<v  i  -  Aaa, ,  In  (hmnerj, «  hf/^mw 

I  out  .fill  t/ii  v,  •  *.f  *•»  ''tt  *.i  B'/fxan,  4^ 
bavlr.tr  a  rent  ttr'/Ufh  whJrh  t:.^  p^nrder  U 
I  |»«t  u<^t ;»  V*  bnrtt  it ;  when  '.t  t«  filled,  tb« 
I  fo«w;  for  •^♦.ttrijy  Are  to  th*r  powl<!r  U  «lri  r«» 
'  flrrotj  f f. to  tb*  bvie.  Tfe'i  f n vwr  \%  a  wiyxJ^n 
r  to*>fr  f.  •AmSth  a  eoojj/'/».  t'on  r/n; »*«*.:. if 
I     of  ftq^ptiur,  atJtc^r*?,  aa<S  rd«.'<;<l  p</v<:^r ; 

atid  of  diKli  a  I'rr.irth  as  t/>«ii/l'>4e  a»Xy«Jt 
I     'Jbt  tlf»<  that  tt**  *\i-'.\  T'^rh'i*  the  irr'/ar.'L 

I     In  nhf  {/«,  the  «A«Z/  o/n  b  ock  titfnl1U»  t(>e 

I     ovter  frame  or  caae,  fn  wh'.rh  tbe  ibeare  '<r 

wheel  U  €fmta'.n*A, To  mA*U,  fn  tbe  Te- 

terlnary  art,   (•   nfd   of  ait  atr*^    bor*e 
,     tbai  baa  ttre  teetb  eoruplcu,:/  tare  acta  ac- 

w/rerM. 
j       finfSLUI,th«proC«etfreenrH<Tpe«ofman7 

\ '  hare  ubfralre  afaelU.  tbe  ri-nt  hare  ebi'rfly 
hfralre  abeUs,  but  Cirne  hare  iihelia  of  ser- 
eral  pieeea.  8betl«  are  ut riallr  external, 
hat  amoninic  tbe  repha'-itK^da  thejare  in- 
ternal wUf^  itret:nt,  afi4  f n  »»m«  genera  of 
other  elaxaea  tbef  are  r/ineeal«d  by  a  man- 
tle. Ttie/  are  eonipoiied  of  carbonate  of 
lime  with  a  ifttle  animal  matter.  The  tex- 
ture of  «)iell8  baa  been  expreaaed  bj  the 
term  p^irrcllanooa,  wblrh  refera  to  tbe 
'  (lull  Inatre  aome  exbi^ft  when  broken, 
:  naereooa  or  pearljr,  fihrona,  homy,  and 
I  fUaaf,  Tlie  pccnllar  play  of  light  npon 
pearly  ihella  arfaea  fnim  a  nlnvCe  andnlat- 
ln«  membrane  which  altemateawlth  layera 
ttt  carbamate  of  lime  fn  their  atntetnre.  In 
many  abella  there  la  a  naereona  Uyer  next 
the  animal,  and  tbla  fnmlahea  the  mother 
of  pearl  of  eommeree.  The  eeilnlar  atmetore 
of  abellB  ean  only  he  made  out  fn  thin  lee- 
tlona  wf  th  the  aid  of  the  microacope.  On 
tbe  ontalde  of  aaheli  there  fa  smemhranons 
eoat  called  epfderrola,  orpericitraeuim,ithleh 
la  aometfmea  thin,  lometimea  thick,  and 
extended  Into  halra.  It  la  that  part  of  the 
animal  called  tbe  mantle, which  la  eoneemod 
In  forming  of  the  shell,  which  la  being  con- 
tinnaliy  added  to  aa  tbe  animal  grows. 
LInea  of  growth  may  osnally  he  pereelred 
upon  shells,  and  In  some  unlvalTes  the 
rerolnte  monib  of  the  ahelt  la  not  remored, 
bnt  may  be  traced  along  the  aplre  In  the 
shape  of  ridges  called  turiees.  The  forma 
of  abeils  Tarr  greatly,  and  being  character- 
istic of  families  and  genera  are  studied  by 
eonchologists.  Their  elegance,  combined 
with  beauty  of  eolonring.liaa  eanaed  them 
to  be  sought  for  In  all  ages.  Tbe  hardening 
principle  of  shell  is  generally  carbonate  of 
lime, almost  pure;  the  animal  prlnclpie,  in 
poreellannna  shells,  a  small  quantity  of  sol- 
able  gelatine ;  In  mother  of  pearl  ahells. 
albumen.  Hence  the  tatter,  when  steeped 
In  dilute  mnrlatlo  acid,  leave  a  carcilaginona 


re«ii4«e,  while  tke  foraer  ate  eattreij  i*^ 
tr/r*A.  Tbe  rsrSeCy  fai  tke  Mare,  eal«''Vr«. 
aci  o^her  rfcaraeters  of  sen  Aellflto  i*  AliB'iSt 
K  Ss..te.  TlMc  OMct  beaatifU  eooae  trrrm  tt>e 
Ea«t  l£dle«  and  the  Bed  Sea.  The  aaa,  hj 
tf,e  great  beat  that  it  ft  res  to  the  eoeatr!^ 
near  the  Ifae,  beiirhtefis  tbe  eolowrs  of  ti.* 
cbHIa  prodaeed  there,  and  girea  Clieni  a 
!::vtre  aod  brfUIaney  wbfrb  fa  wwntfn«  fn 
tt'Me  of    colder  ettmatem.   [See  Ooscso- 

LOOT.  OBOLO0T,  &c} 

SHEI/riB,  the  appellacfoa  gtirea  to  i 

•m-t: .  Hat  ctr9BC horse  fn  Sectflaiid ; 80  cal^ 
fr  **}  ?fa»^land.  where  U  la  fwed, 

SHEPHERD  KLSG8 :  fn  Egyptian  HUto^ 
these  were  kinga  styled  Hyksoa,  who  oS- 
ia!o«d  potaeaai'Ttt  of  Egypt  dorfnig  tbe  flf- 
tHiitb.  sixteenth,  and  aerenteenth  dynai- 
tfe«.  drf rlng^  the  rl^atfnl  aoTereigna  teto 
EttiSopia,  They  came  from  tlie  side  of 
Ryrfa  ahoot  7100  bxl,  and  were  not  expelkd 
antfl  after  they  had  refgaed  511  jemra.  It 
fa  said  that  they  then  fbonded  JemaBlefe. 
Aeeording  to  tradition,  they  bad  red  hair 
and  blue  eyen  There  fa  mvch  mysterr 
about  them,  and  rarfona  eonjeetares  hare 
been  pat  forward,  aome  soppoain^  them 
to  liare  been  Scythians,  ottaera  that  tbey 
l^elonsed  to  some  Semitic  nation,  and  were 

HHEU'EET  rstartat ;  Arab.%  a  drink  eoai- 
priaed  of  sugar,  lemon  Juice,  and  water. 
sometimes  with  perfnmed  cakes  diaaolred 
In  It,  with  an  fnfn^mi  of  a  amaJl  qnmntit j 
of  rose-water.  Another  kind  is  made  with 
honey,  the  juice  of  nUsIns,  Tlo'ieta,  Ae. 

,  BBEB'irF  (originally  $kir9  reaaa,  gorer- 
nor  of  the  abire  :  Abb.),  an  ofllcer  in  each 
county  of  Bngiaad,  annnaJly  nominated  by 
the  rrown.  He  Is  invested  wltb  a  jodlela] 
and  ministerial  power, and  takes  preeedenre 
of  every  nobleman  in  the  eonnty,  during 
the  time  of  bta  olllee.  His  judicial  antlio- 
rfty  coBslsts  In  bearing  and  determining 
causea  In  bis  county  court  <tbe  )«diriii 
business  of  which,  huwever,  baa  been,  fur 
the  most  part,  transferred  to  the  OomUy 
Owrts),  In  superintending  the  election  nf 
knights  for  the  shire,  coroners,  Ac  He 
keeps  the  peace  of  the  eonnty,  bef  n^  by  tbe 

'  common  law  the  principal  conserrator  of 

i  the  peace  there ;  for  which  reason  he  la  to 
aasist  tbe  justices,  and  raise  tbe  jmmui« 
eomUatu*  when  occasion  reqnirea.    As  a 

'.  minister,  he  Is  bound  to  execute  all  pnv 
cesses  Issuing  from  the  king's  eoorts  of 
Justice.  In  tbe  commencement  of  dril 
causes  he  Is  to  serve  the  writ,  to  arrest, 
and  to  take  bail ;  when  the  eanae  cornea  to 
trial  be  mnat  summovand  return  the  jury ; 
when  ft  Is  determined  he  must  see  tlie 
judgment  of  tbe  court  carried  into  exeri»- 
tion.  In  criminal  matters,  he  also  am;«ts 
and  imprisons ;  he  returns  tbe  jury ;  he  has 
the  custody  of  the  accused ;  and  be  exeeatcs 
the  judgment  of  the  court.  It  Is  also  bis 
duty  to  preserve  the  rights  of  tbe  crown  ; 
to  seize  all  lands  devolved  thereto  by  at- 
tainder or  escheat;  to  levy  flnea  and  for^ 
feitures;  to  seize  and  keep  all  walrea, 
wreck8,estray8,  fta.  If  they  fail  immediat4>ly 
to  the  crown;  and  to  collect  the  retmi 
rents,  if  so  commanded  by  prooeas  from  tbe 
exchetiuer.  To  execute  these  Tarlooadntlcfr 
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the  sberifl  has  ander  bim  many  Inferior 
offleem ;  an  under-«berifl,  who  la  alwaya  an 
attomer-at-law ;  bailiffs  and  gaolers ;  and 
theunder-aberlff.ln  reality,  transacts  nearly 
the  whole  business  here  described.  The 
duties  performed  by  the  sheriff  himself  are 
now  merely  of  an  honorary  character  ;  but 
he  Is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  those  under 
him. 

SHER'RT.  a  Spanish  wino,  made  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 
In  the  province  of  Andalusia,  near  Cadiz. 
Red  and  white  grapes  are  used  indlscrlml- 
uately  In  its  manufacture ;  that  which  we 
call  dry  sherry  Is  the  most  esteemed.  Sherry 
contains  from  20  to  28  per  cent,  of  alcohol ; 
it  Ib  a  wfhe  much  Imitated  and  adulterated. 

SHBW'-BRBAD,  In  the  Jewish  rites,  the 
loaves  of  unleavened  bread  which  the  priest 
placed  on  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary. 
Tlieso  loaves  were  twelve  In  number,  re- 
presenting the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  and 
were  to  be  citen  by  the  priest  only. 

BHIB'BOLBTH  (a  flood:  Heb.),  a  word 
which  was  made  the  criterion  by  which  to 
distinguish  the  Bphraimites  from  thcGilead- 
Ites,  after  the  defest  of  the  former  by  Jeph* 
thnh.The  Bphraimites  pnmounced  the  word 
Bibboleth.  See  Judges  xil.  Hence,  when 
some  characteristic  or  peculiarity  of  a  party 
is  observed.  It  Is  common  to  speak  of  it  as 
the  shUtboIeOi  or  watch-word  of  that  party. 

SHIBLDS,  a  broad  piece  of  defensive 
armour,  formerly  bomet  on  the  left  arm,  as 
a  defence  against  arrows,  darts,  lances,  and 
other  weapons.  The  shields  of  the  ancients 
were  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  ge- 
nerally made  of  leather,  or  wood  covered 
with  leather.  The  surface,  or  as  It  Is  called 
In  Heraldry,  the  /leld,  of  tno  shield,  or  es- 
cutcheon, appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages 
decorated  with  flgnrea  emblematical  or  his- 
torical, serving  to  express  the  sentiments, 
record  the  honours,  or  at  least  distinguish 
the  person  of  the  warrior. 

SHIL'LING,  an  Bngllsh  silver  coin, equal 
in  value  to  twelve  pence.  The  word  Is  sop- 
posed,  by  some,  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
sicta'cus.wblobsigniflesaquarterofanounce 
or  the  48th  part  of  a  Roman  pound.  In  sup- 
port of  this  etymology,  it  Is  alleged  that  the 
Ssixon  shilling  was  also  the  48th  part  of  the 
Saxon  pound.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
Che  shilling  was  worth  fourpenve.  After- 
wards the  French  aolidut  of  twelvepence, 
which  was  in  use  among  the  Romans,  was 
called  by  the  name  of  shilling;  and  the 
Saxon  shining  of  fourpenro  took  the  Nor- 
man name  of  groat  or  great  coin^  because  it 
waa  the  largest  English  coin  then  known. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  Its  present 
relative  value  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Many  other  countries  have  a  coin  of  this 
name  ;  the  Hamburgh  shilling  is  worth  Id. 
Bniiflish. 

SHIN'GLE  {gehindel:  TeiiL),  In  Architec- 
ture, a  thin  board  used  for  covering  sheds 

and  other  buildings. Shinols,  pebbles 

rounded  by  the  sea  on  the  beach. 

SHIN'GLES  (a  corruption  of  eefnate,  a 
bolt :  J^.),  in  Medicine,  an  eruptive  disease, 
which  spreads  round  the  body  like  a  girdle. 
It  is  a  troublesome,  but  not  a  contagious 
•>t  dangerous  disease ;  and  probably  arises 


from  indigestion  or  suppressed  perspira- 
tion. 

SHIP,  a  general  name  for  all  large  vea 
sels  which  are  built  upon  a  peculiar  prln 
ciple,  and  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation ;  more  particularly  those  equipped 
with  three  masts  and  a  bowsprit,  the  masts 
being  composed  of  a  lower  mast,  top-mast, 
and  top-gallant  mast,  each  of  which  is  pro- 
vided with  yards,  sails,  &c     They  have 
gradually  increased  in  bulk  from  the  open 
galleys  of  the  ancients  of  Bfty  or  sixty  tons 
to  a  ship  of  5000  tons,  and,  as  in  the  Great 
Eastern,  to  one  of  20,000  tons.    The  halkut 
is  placed  on  the  bottom  ;  It  consists  of  Iron 
pigs  or  stones,  and  is  intended  to  steady 
the  vessel  when  she   Is  without   cargo. 
Pieces  of  wood,  called  dunnage^  rest  on  the 
ballast,  and  sustain  the  Iron  tanks  on  the 
casks  containing  the  fresh  water.    The 
koldt  in  large  ships,  is  divided  Into  the  fore, 
main,  and  after.  The  gunner's,  boatswain's, 
and  carpenter's  store  rooms,  are  In  the 
forehold  of  a  man-of-war;  also,  a  powder 
magazine    when    there    are  two,  water, 
wood  for  firing,  coals,  &e. ;  water,  stores, 
chain  cables,  &c.,  are  stowed  In  the  main 
hold;  provisions  in  the  after  hold,  in  which 
also  is  the  tpirit  room  and  »  powder  magor 
sine.     In  the  shallow  part  behind  is  the 
M«ottit  room.     The  mU  room  is  over  the 
fore  hold:  the  hemp  cables  are  kept  over 
the  main  hold  ;  and  also  immediately  over 
the  holds  are  the  fore  and  after  eocknUa :  the 
whole  of  this  deck  being  called  in  large 
ships,  the  orlop  deck.   The  men  mess  and 
steep  on  the  lotoer  deck,  which  Is  imme- 
diately above  the  orlop  deck ;  in  large  ships, 
this  is  the  lower  gun  deck.  The  largest  ships 
carry  three  tiers  of  heavy  cannon ;  the 
lowest  being  on  the  middle  deck,  the  next 
on  the  main  deck.    The  upper  deck  consists 
of  the  forecaette  and  the  quarter  deck,  both 
furnished  with  guns.   The  deck  over  this, 
reaching  from  the  after  extremity  to  a 
little  before  the  mizen  mast,  is  called  the 
poop ;  on  the  after  part  of  these  decks,  from 
the  mizen  mast,  are  the  cabins  of  the  ad- 
miral, captain,  and  oflBcers;  that  of  the 
oflBcers  being  called,  in  ships  of  the  line, 
the  ward  room ;  and  in  frigates,  the  gun 
room.  The  length  of  a  ship  of  the  largest 
class  is  about  200  feet  at  the  water  line, 
her  extreme  breadth,  64  feet ;  her  draught 
of  water,  alx>ut  26  feet ;  the  height  of  her 
truck  above  water,  210  feet;  her  whole 
weight  with  crew,   provisions,  &o.,  4000 
tons,  of  which  the  hull  weighs  about  one- 
half.     But  these  dimensions  are  greatly 
exceeded  by  those  of  the  Great  Eastern. 
[See  Navigation.}    The  great  power  of 
rifled  cannon,  and  the  Improvement  of  ar- 
tillery, has  introduced  a  new  class  of  ves- 
sels, of  great  strength,  having  all,  or  nearly 
all,  their  exposed   surface  covered  with 
plates  of  the  very  best  iron  4|  inches  In 
thickness,  and  supported  interiorly  by  a 
great  mass  of  the  strongest  wood. Ship- 
ping, whatever  relates  to  ships,  including 
every  sort  of  vessel  employed  upon  the 
water,  together  with  the  laws,  customs, 
and  regulations  connected  therewith,  Jcc. 

SRIP'-BUILDING,  the  practical  bruiirh 
of  naval  architecture,  or  the  art  of  con- 
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•tructing  Teasels  for  navigation,  pArticn- 
larly  ships  atid  otlier  vessels  of  a  large  kind, 
bearing  masts;  In  distinction  from  boat- 
buUding.  To  give  an  Idea  of  the  enormouB 
quantity  of  timber  necessary  to  construct  a 
ship  of  war,  we  may  observe  that  2.000  tons, 
or  3.000  loads,  are  computed  to  be  required 
for  a  seventy-four.  Now,  reckoning  fifty 
oaks  to  the  acre,  of  100  years'  sUnding,  and 
the  quantity  In  each  tree  at  a  load  and  a 
half,  it  would  require  forty  acres  of  oak- 
forest  to  build  one  seventy-four;  and  the 
quantity  Increases  to  an  Immense  extent 
for  the  largest  class  of  line-of-battle  ships. 
A  flrst-rate  man-of-war  requires  about 
80,000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  uses  180,000 
pounds  of  rough  hemp,  in  the  cordage  and 
sails.  The  average  duration  of  these  vast 
machines,  when  employed,  is  computed  to 
be  fourteen  years.  8b  ip-buliding  made  but 
very  slow  progress  until  the  introduction  of 
the  compass,  when  the  application  of  astro- 
nomy to  nautical  purposes  at  once  set  the 
mariner  free  from  tlie  Uuid.  Thenceforward 
he  was  thrown  upon  the  wide  ocean,  was 
brought  Into  contact  with  unknown  perils, 
to  obviate  wlitch  he  was  led  to  untried  ex- 
periments. T))e  art  of  navigation  has  since 
strode  forward  with  ginut  steps.  To  the 
Italians.  Catalans,  and  Portuguese,  belong 
most  of  the  advances  in  the  earlier  days  of 
its  revival ;  tlie  Spaniards  followed  up  the 
discovery  of  the  new  world  with  a  rapid 
improvement  in  the  form  and  size  of  their 
ships,  some  of  which,  taken  by  the  cruisers 
of  Elizabeth,  carried  2000  tons.  In  modern 
times,  to  the  Dritish.  French,  and  Ame- 
ricans, belong  the  credit  of  tlie  progress 
which  has  been  made  In  this  ImporLint 
branch  of  art. 

SHIP'-MONET.  In  Bngllsh  history,  an 
ancient  Impost  dpoii  the  ports,  towns,  cities, 
boroughs,  and  counties  of  the  realm,  for 
providing  ships  for  the  king's  service.  This 
demand  was  revived  I)y  Charles  I.  In  the 
year  1634;  and.  bolhg  laid  by  the  king's 
writ  under  the  great  seal,  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament,  was  held  to  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  and 

subsequently  abolished. It  was  one  of  the 

rhief  causes  which  led  to  the  great  rebel- 
lion. 

8HIFS  PArEllS,  certain  papers  or  do- 
cuments, descripti  ve  of  the  ship,  its  owners, 
ilie  nature  of  the  c>argo,  &c.  They  consist 
— lat,  of  the  certificate  of  registry,  licence, 
charter-party,  bills  of  lading,  bill  of  health, 
Ac.  which  are  required  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  2dly,  those  documents  required 
by  the  law  nt  nations  to  be  on  board  neutral 
ships,  to  rlndicAte  their  title  u>  that  cha- 
racter. 

SHIRE  (8eyr ;  from  seyram,  to  divide: 
Sax.).  In  English  Topography,  the  same 
with  County.  Alfred  is  said  to  have  made 
divisions  which  he  called  Satrapiat;  and 
which  took  the  name  of  Contmeit,  after 
Barla,  Comitest  or  CottnU  were  set  over 
them.  He  also  subdivided  the  Satrapias 
into eenturfos or  hundreds;  and  these  into 
Decenna*,  or  tenth*  of  hundreds,  now  called 
Tithings. 

SHrRB-MOTE,  the  ancient  name  in  Bng- 
^nd  fur  the  county  court. 


SHITTIM-WOOD,  In  Serlptare,  a  kind 
of  precious  wood  of  which  tbo  tables,  alun, 
and  boards  of  the  tabernacle  were  made: 
It  Is  said  to  be  hard,  smooth,  and  very 
beautiful. 

SHIVER,  In  Mlneralogj,  a  species  of 
blue  slate,  schist,  or  shale. 

Sni'VERrSPAR,  in  Mineralogy,  a  car- 
bonate of  lime;  so  named  from  its  sbity 
structure;  it  is  sometimes  called  alate- 
spot,  

SHOAD-STONE,  inMlneralosytheOomisb 
term  for  a  small  smooth  stone,  of  a  dark 
liver  colour  with  a  shade  of  purple.  Shoad- 
stones  are  found  In  loose  masses  at  the  en- 
trance of  mines,  sometimes  running  In  a 
direct  line  from  the  surface  to  a  rein  of  ore. 
They  usually  contain  mundie,  or  raarcasltlc 
matter,  and  a  portion  of  the  ore  of  the 
mine. 

SHOAL  (seeols:  Soar.),  a  shallow  piece  of 
water,  or  a  shallow  pan  of  the  sea  near  the 
coast,  which  often  proves  dangerous  to 
navigation.  Also,  an  Immense  multitude 
of  fish,  called  school  by  the  flshemnen. 

SHOE  (seeo:  8ax.\  a  covering  for  the 
foot,  usually  made  of  leather,  the  material 
for  the  sole  being  thick  and  hard,  and  that 
for  the  upper  purt  soft.  The  finest  sort  of 
shoes  Is  made  In  London ;  but  the  mana- 
facture  is  carried  on  upon  the  largest  scale 
In  Northamptonshire  and  StHffordsblre.  In 
former  times  the  people  had  an  extravagant 
way  of  adorning  their  feet ;  they  wore  the 
beaks  or  points  of  their  shoes  so  long  that 
they  encumbered  them  in  walking,  and 
were  forced  to  tie  them  up  to  their  knees ; 
the  fine  gentlemen  fastening  theirs  witb 
chains  of  silver,  or  silver  gilt,  and  others 
with  laces.  This  ridiculous  custom  was  In 
vogue  from  the  year  1382,  bat  was  prohibit- 
ed, under  a  penalty  of  20«..  and  the  pain  of 

cursing  by  the  clergy.  In  1467. The  shoes 

of  the  Romans,  like  those  of  the  Jews  and 
Greeks,  covered  half  of  the  leg.  were  open 
before,  and  tied  with  thongs  called  eorrigiis. 
Blark  shoes  were  worn  by  the  citizens  of 
ordinary  rank,  and  white  ones  by  the  wo 
men.  Red  shoes  were  sometimes  worn  bj 
the  ladies,  and  purple  by  the  coxcombs  of 
the  other  sex.  Red  shines  were  put  on  by 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome  on  days  of 
ceremony  and  triumphs.  The  shoes  of  sena- 
tors, patricians,  and  their  children,  had  a 
crescent  upon  them  which  served  for  a 
buckle;  these  were  called  ealcei  lunatL 
Slaves  wore  no  shoes;  hence  they  were 

Called  eretati  from  their  dusty  feet. The 

shoe  of  an  anehor  Is  a  small  block  of  wood,  ' 
convex  on  the  back,  with  a  hole  to  receive 
the  point  of  the  anchor  fluke.  It  is  used 
to  prevent  the  anchor  from  tearing  the 
planks  of  the  ship's  bow,  when  raised  or 
lowered. 

SHOOT'INGSTARaCSee  Falltxq  Star.] 

SHORE,  the  roast  or  land  adjacent  to 
the  sea  or  some  large  river;  the  sea-shore 
has  been  divided  by  some  writers  into  three 
portions,  the  first  of  which  Is  that  tract  of 
Und  which  the  sea  Just  reaches  In  stormi 
and  high  tides,  but  which  it  never  covers ; 
the  second  part  of  the  shore  is  tliat  which 
Is  covered  in  high  tides,  but  is  diy  at  other 
times ;  and  the  third  is  the  d«HMNfnt  from 
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this. — Sbohv,  In  Arcbiteeture,  a  piece  of 
timber,  placed  to  prop  np  a  wall,  &c. 

8H0RL,  In  Mineralogy,  a  substance 
asoally  of  a  black  colour,  found  in  masses 
of  an  indeterminate  form,  or  in  prisms  of 
three  or  nine  sides.  The  surface  of  the 
crystals  is  longitudinally  strcalced.  The 
Bmorpbous  sort  presents  thin,  straight,  dis- 
tinct columnar  concretions,  sometimes  pa- 
rallel, at  other  times  diverging  or  steliif orm. 
The  mineralogists  of  the  last  century  com- 
prehended a  great  variety  of  substances 
under  the  name  of  ahorl,  which  later  ob- 
servations have  separated  into  several  spe- 
cies, and  which  wo  now  known  as  acHwh 
liUt  atifirite,  leuette,  &c 

SHOR'LITB,  a  mineral  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  found  in  Irregular  oblong 
masses  or  columns,  Inserted  in  a  mixture  of 
quartz  and  mica  or  granite. 

SHOT,  a  general  name  for  any  missile 
discharged  from  cannon  and  flrearmrof  aH 
kinds.  Shot  used  in  war  is  of  various  kinds ; 
as— 1,  r<mndr$hot  or  balltf  those  for  cannon 
made  of  f rnn.  those  for  muskets  and  pistols 
of  lead ;  8,  double-headed  Bhot  or  bar  ahott 
consisting  of  a  bar  with  a  round  bead  at 
each  end;  8,  ehain-ahott  being  two  balls 
fastened  together  by  a  chain ;  4,  grape-shott 
consisting  of  a  number  of  balls  bound  to- 
gether with  a  cord  1r.  canvas  on  an  iron  bot- 
tom ;  5,  ease  shot  or  canister  shott  by  which 
Is  meant  a  great  number  of  small  bullets 
enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  tin  box ;  6,  lanr 
grel  or  langrage,  which  consists  of  pieces 
of  iron  of  any  kind.    Musket  balls  are  call- 
ed small  shot;  and  those  small  globular 
masses  of  lead  used  by  sportsmen  in  killing 
birds  and  other  small  game  are  known  by 
the  name  of  shot,  of  different  numbers  ac- 
cording to  their  site.    In  the  manufactur- 
ing of  this,  the  liquid  metal  is  allowed  to 
fall  like  rain  from  a  great  elevation  into 
water,  and  the  cohesive  principle  gives  ro- 
tundity to  the  drops.     In  their  descent 
tlicy  become  truly  globular,  and  before  they 
reach  the  end  of  their  fall  are  hardened  by 
cooling.    The  truly  spherical  are  separated 
from  those  which  are  imperfect, by  causing 
all  of  them  to  roll  down  an  inclined  plane 
when  those  which  are  Imperfect  run  off  at 
the  sides.  The  different  sizes  are  separated 
by  passing  them  through  holes  of  various 
dimensions. Shot  of  a  Cable,  the  splic- 
ing of  two  cables  together,  or  the  two 
cables  thus  nnited ;  thus,  it  is  said,  a  ship 
will  ride  easier  in  deep  water  with  one 
ghot  of  cable  thus  lengthened  than   with 
three  short  cables. 

SIIOT'-RACKS,  in  a  ship,  wooden  frames 
boltiH]  to  the  cramplngs  and  head-ledges 
round  the  hatchways  on  the  decks,  to  con- 
tain the  different  shot. — Shot-lockbb,  a 
long  piece  of  wood,  pierced  with  holcB  like 
cups,  in  which  shot  are  placed. 

SHRAP'NBL  SHELLS,  in  Gunnery.shells 
ailed  with  musket  balls  ^liirh,  when  the 
slicil  explodes,  are  projected  about  150 
yards  farther.  They  are  fired  from  guns, 
mortars,  Ac 

SHREW,  the  Sorex  oraneHS  of  Zoology, 
a  small  harmless  animal  resembling  the 
mole  in  its  long  taper  cartilaginous  snout, 
%iid  minute  eyes,  and  in  other  parts  the  I 


common  mouse ;  it  burrows  in  the  ground, 
and  feeds  on  com,  Insects,  &c 

8HRIKB,  the  JSuteher  bird,  or  Lanius, 
which  see. 

SHROUDS,  a  range  of  large  ropes  ex- 
tending from  the  head  of  a  mast  to  the 
right  and  left  sides  of  a  ship,  to  support  the 
mast.  Then  are  main  shrouds,/ore  shrouds, 
mizen  shrouds,  bow&prU  shroudr,  &o. 

SHROVB-TU'ESDAT  (pretertu  of  shrive, 
to  confess),  the  Tuesday  after  Quinquar 
gesima  Sunday,  or  the  day  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  first  of  Lent ;  being  so  called 
from  having  been  employed  by  the  people 
in  confessing  their  sins  to  the  priest,  and 
thereby,  as  was  supposed,  qualifying  them- 
selves for  a  more  religious  observance  of 
the  approaching  fast. 

SHRUB,  a  small  woody  plant  between  a 
herb  and  a  tree. 

8HUT1*LE,  an  instrument  used  by  weav- 
ers for  shooting  the  thread  of  the  woof 
from  one  side  of  the  cloth  to  the  other, 
between  the  threads  of  the  warp,  In  weav- 
ing. 

SIAL'AGOGUE  (sialon,  saliva  ;and  agSgos, 
a  leading :  Or.),  a  medicine  that  promotes 
the  salivary  discharge. 

SIB'ERITE,  in  Mineralogy,  red  toormar 
I  in;  the  finest  specimens  of  which  have  been 
found  in  Siberia. 

SIBTLS  {sibyllo:  Lat),in  Antiquity,  cer- 
tain women  who  pretended  to  be  endowed 
wfth  a  prophetic  spirit.  They  resided  in 
various  parts  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
and  were  consulted  on  all  imi>ortant  occa- 
sions. They  delivered  oracular  answers, 
and,  as  it  is  pretended,  wrote  certain  pro- 
phecies on  leaves  in  verse,  which  are  called 
Sibylline  verses;  but  these  Sibylline  oracles 
seem  to  have  l>een  composed  to  answer 
political  purposes.  The  number  of  ttOtyls, 
according  to  Yarro,  was  ten.  The  most 
celebrated  were  the  Sibyl  of  Ouma,  said  to 
have  been  consulted  by  JSneas ;  and  the 
Sibyl  who  offered  her  books  to  Tarquiu  the 
proud.  The  Romans  kept  these  books  with 
infinite  care ;  and  had  recourse  to  them,  on 
great  occasions,  with  the  utmost  credulity. 

SI  DERATION  (sideratio:  from  sidtis,  a 
oonstellation:  Lat.),  the  blasting  of  trees 
with  great  heat  and  drought.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  the  malign  Infiu- 
ence  of  tlie  stars. 

SIDB'REAL  (sidereus,  pertoining  to  the 
stars :  Lat.),  in  Astronomy,  pertaining  to 
the  stars.  A  sidereal  day  is  the  time  in 
which  any  star  api>ears  to  revolve  from  the 
meridian  to  the  meridian  again,  which  is 
28  hours  60  minutes  409  seconds.  The  si- 
dereal year  is  the  time  in  which  the  earth 
I^erforms  a  complete  revolution,  relatively 
to  the  fixed  stars,  in  its  orbit;  which  is 
965*2563612  mean  solar  days,  or  365  ds.  6  Urs. 
0 niln.  0-6  see.  It  is  20  luin.  190  sec.  longer 
than  the  Tropical  year. 

SIDE'RITB  (fiideriies  of  iron:  Qr.\  In 
Mlueralog}',  sparry  iron  on,  a  native  car- 
bonate of  Iron. 

SIDEROCAL'CITE  (sideros.  Iron:  Or.; 
and  eaJx,  limestone :  LaL),  In  Mineralogy, 
brown  spar. 

SIDEUOG'RAPHT  {sideros,  iron;  and 
grapho,  I  write :  Or.),  the  art  or  practice  ol 
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enflrmving  on  tceei,  by  nMans  of  wblcb 
inipresBlons  may  be  transf erred  from  a  steel 
plate  to  s  steel  cylinder,  in  a  rolltng-press 
constructed  on  a  peculiar  principle.  Hence 
tbe  term  aiderographie  art,  applied  to  steel 
plate  engraving. 

8IDK'B08CX>PB  (aidtroat  Iron ;  and  ako- 
peo,  I  examine :  Or.),  an  inatrnment-  of 
French  invention,  for  detecting  small  quan- 
titles  of  iron  in  any  substance,  mineml, 
animal,  or  vegetable.  Its  construction  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  tbat  the  small 

Suantity  of  magnetism  they  manifest  la 
ue  to  tbe  presence  of  Iron. 
8IEGB  {Fr.)t  In  the  art  of  War,  the  en- 
campment of  an  army,  before  a  fortiOed 
place,  with  a  design  to  take  it.     A  siege 
differs  from  a  blockade,  for  in  a  siege  the 
investing  army  approaches  the  fortlQed 
place,  to  attack  and  reduce  it  by  force  ;  but 
in  a  blockade    the  army  secures  all  the 
avenues  to  the  place,  to  Intercept  all  8up< 
piles,  and  waits  till  famine  reduces  the 
besieged   to  surrender.    The   operations 
of  a  siege  may  be  thus  sketched.    The  en- 
gineers of  the  besieging  party  examine 
as  well  as  they  are  able  the  different  parts 
of  the  fortiflcation  to  be  attacked ;  they 
then  make  a  plan  of  tbe  work  and  the 
ground  around  it.   The  army,  meanwhile, 
is  employed  in  forming  an  encampment  out 
of  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  place,  and 
in  cutting  tinil)er  and  brushwood  for  the 
construction  of  the  materials  required  for 
the  siege,  such  as  gun  platfonns,  wood  for 
lining  cnillcries,  Ac,  and  especially  6a- 
BioKS,  8ap  rollers  and  Fabcisks.    Bags 
are  filled  with  earth,  to  thenumlierof  many 
thousands.    All  being  now  ready,  and  the 
pointof  attack  having  been  selected,  a  work- 
ing party  of  men,  each  carrying  a  fascine, 
pickaxe,  and  shovel,  and  protected  by  an 
armed  force,  begin  to  dig  with  all  speed 
a  trench  parallel  to  the  fortiflcation.    Thia 
will  probably  have  a  length  of  2000  yards, 
as  planned  by  the  engineers.    With  the 
earth  taken  out  of  the  trench  a  bank  is 
raised  on  the  side  next  tbe  enemy.    This  is 
the  first  parallel,  and  it  is  intended  aa  a  road 
along  which   men,   guns,  and  munitions 
shall  travel  without  being  exposed  to  the 
fi  re,  and  out  of  the  view  of  the  enemy.    Bat* 
toriesare  then  erected  on  the  side  next  the 
fortiflcation.    The  besiegers  will  by  this 
time  hnve  become  aware  what  front  of 
their  work  will  ho  attacked.    They  there- 
f(tre  strengthen  their  defences,  place  a  dou- 
ble line  of  palisades  in  the  covered  way 
rSce  FonTiyiOATioN},  erect  traverses  to 
lessen  the  effect  of  the  enfilade  and  rico- 
chet fire  of  the  besiegers,  open  fresh  em- 
brnsures  on  the  ramparts,  drive  mine  gal- 
leries under  the  glacis,  and  so  on.    The 
attacking  fire  is  of  four  kinds ;  direct,  tu 
batter  down  the  walls  of  the  place ;  enfilad- 
ing, to  rake  along  a  line ;  ricochet,  to  send 
b:Ul8  bounding  down  the  faces  of  the  ram- 
parts, and  damage  the  artillery ;  and  verti- 
cal, from  mortars,  to  destroy  magazines, 
barracks,  Ac  within  the  enclosure.    The 
firing  having  continued  for  some  days,  ano 
ther  trench  Is  dug  out  of  the  first  parallel 
towards  tbe  place,  pursuing  a  zigzsg  direo- 1 
tlun,  witb  the  view  of  preventing  the  enemy  1 


obtaining  any  raking  Are  Along  tbe  road 
thus  formed.  At  a  proper  di  stance  a  secood 
parallel  is  constructed,  connected  witb  the 
first  by  the  clgzag  road.  New  batterlesare 
formed,  from  which  a  fresh  fire  is  poured 
into  and  against  the  place.  Another  xigzag 
road  is  then  made  approaching  atiU  nearer 
to  the  fortification,  and  fresh  lodgments, 
called  demi-parallels,  are  effected  at  a  di»- 
tance  of  only  150  yards  from  tbe  work  to  be 
reduced.  In  order  to  keep  down  the  fire  of 
riflemen,  and  to  binder  the  proaecution  of 
repairs  to  the  defences,  stone  mortars  irc 
placed  in  the  wings  of  the  demi-parallcls, 
and  these  keep  up  a  ceaseless  discbarge  uf 
balls,  grenades,  Ac,  upon  tbe  front,  and 
this  is  replied  to  by  small  mortars,  calki^ 
royals  and  cohoms.  Sapping  is  now  em- 
ployed to  advance  the  approaches.  Tb« 
first  workman,  protected  by  a  sap  roller 
pushed  in  front,  places  a  gabion  betwe<>i 
himself  and  the  fortress.  This  he  Oil? 
with  earth  from  the  trench  as  rapidly  as 
he  can.  His  comrades  Increase  tbe  slzeut 
the  trench,  and  thus,  when  sandlMgs  luTt 
been  placed  in  the  hollows  l>ctween  tbt 
gabions,  a  safe  cover  Is  obtained.  A  ttainl 
parallel  is  In  time  formed  at  the  foot  of  the 
glacis,  and  the  besiegers  endeavour  to  gaii. 
the  covered  way  of  the  fortress,  either  i>: 
the  slower  process  of  sap  and  mine  or  bj 
assault.  If  this  should  be  won  by  the  U 
siegers,  breaching  batteries  are  conatructed 
and  a  hole  made  in  the  wall,  the  rubbish  cf 
which  falls  into  the  ditch  and  makes  » 
slope  for  the  assent  of  the  assaulting  party. 
The  troops  for  this  duty  are  brought  up  bj 
a  subterranean  gallery  leading  froai  tbe 
trenches  into  tbe  ditch.  Should  tbe  garri- 
son persist  In  defending  the  place,  then 
mining  is  resorted  to,  wbUst  a  syatcm  of 
countermining  is  adopted  by  the  enemy. 
Supposing  the  besiegers  to  work  their  wi; 
onwards,  globes  of  compression  and  sur- 
charged mines  are  employed  to  blow  up  thr 
enemy's  works. — To  raisb  thb  bibgk,  is 
to  abandon  the  attack,  and  the  works 
thrown  up  against  a  placei 

SIER'IIA,  a  term  used  for  a  hill,  or  rhaio 
of  hills;  particularly  In  Spain,  the  wcs; 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  coasts  of  C^lll  and 
Peru. 

SIGILLA'RIA  (Lot.;  from  sf^fUo,  a  little 
Image :  Xot),  fossil  plants,  found  In  tbe  cmI 
formations. 

SIGN  iaigntim :  Lat),  In  a  general  senw, 
a  visible  token  or  representation  of  ai;.<- 
thing.  Also,  any  motion,  appearance,  t-r 
event  which  indicates  the  existence  i>r  a^ 
proach  of  something  else. — — Biqk,  in  A- 
trouomy,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  eclipt-r 
On  account  of  the  precession  of  theegi- 
noxes,  the  positions  of  the  conatellatioi.* 
in  the  heavens  no  longer  correspond  «::• 
the  divisions  of  the  ecliptic  of  the  san.c 
name,  but  are  now  considerably  in  advaiif* 
of  them.    [See  2k>DiAOj 

SIG'NA(£at),  In  Antiquity,  standards  i** 
ensigns  among  the  ancienta ;  those  of  Uj< 
Romans  usually  bore  the  figure  of  an  cag^e. 
but  those  of  the  Greeks  the  fl^urvs  ^ 
various  animals. 

SIG'NALS  (Fr.},  certain  si^ns  a«n'««d  w^ 
between  parties  at  a  distance ;  for  the  i^tf 


ftltcrarn  Crcicturji. 


■iiutlm  l&g  (nun  nombcr  br  tu-  g't  u 


bft  obBHlncd  1^  brtivLjic  paUHInm  in  coB- 
ImtilT  use  DttnlHc!  Old  lietn  a^nl'iui'il^ 

Ibe  ODtT  Udd  11^  will  ili^lve  It. 
BH/iqOA,  at  MI/iqDE  <>«HTiia.  t  ma : 


>l  ibiiold  t«leffTapb  with  move-  'irlnAl  lute.  II  ■□  BjilmjtJ  fluid  Lmrdennl  *'r 
!  br  nlBtii»fDlDaRdIin>i4,explO'  ilteair;  u-ingiaeitrvmelTaEmAnd^IaBij 
plnced  IHI  the  line,  Ac    But  no    threes,  bi'iiii  hy  Ibo  Bonibyx  meri,  or  lllk' 

'p$n^hnd.rro«fldiiiiiTiinl4dvlI-C0loURd 
^DBB  (/¥.,' tnm  tfniu,  I  mark  SDrm,  IM  load  ot  nblcli  i>  tha  nuLbtrrr 

HSKio,  Uio  Bill  and  t'atrrt,  pliwd  ttur  kiitS  a  nuoplllir  alnnt  tbna  Indin  la 
theelcf.  atUiabtslniiliigMUiaitairi  Uier  tfligtii,  otairtilMeolniirimnraorliaiUiia- 
iiaEct  all  tlis  DMei  o(  tn«  nun*  IMur,ln  Mrcd  with  bine  orwltli  rallnw.  Tbaperlod 
the  movfiDiajiL — In  PrlntlnVp  a  latter  pat  af  Iti  eilctenn  In  tbTiitntabehif  aitiTada 
m  tha  bntton  or  the  Bnt  page  at  Ivaatjn  It  naaea  ta  cal,ai>d  aoiMi  iMglm  to  torn 

rcildJiiR,  satherlnff.  and  eollalljig  them.  ;on  tbe  Brat  day  of  It*  Tr>r1r,  It  nikea  Uia 
SION-MAN'ITAL,  In  BnKllrh  polHr.  Ibe  ,  web.arliHMeoutwardallkliiwliletaltfuteni 
rnral  Bifniature.   In  1  gehml  lensr,  It  li  Iti  neat  M  the  brueb,  taper,  ar  other  inl>- 


r^^duiYil  to  powder  li  dcvIt  mre  iTllcL 
It  eoniliuot  one  auw  ot  WUiai  or  ilU- 
1^  mm,  and  pralMbl^rlkreealonaafoinrnj 
icreinnaeiiiiiw1ibbuee,nd1isnral>ii(im 


niFbrdroffed  blowplpb     I 


Ibe  nnllMrrr  In*  In  (he 
htTtif  ben  Ullal  br  iinL  it  nwDUBd. 
n  tlig  nlnU  warn  Irtt  ta  lueK  It  wonld 
ptnra  lU  war  OnoA  and  tuolf  the  illk. 

ball!,  or  coeooiu,  Otia  bceomg  an  artlalo  at 
mmmerw;  tor  In  Uioh  eoimlrfn  wbera 
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In  Surope  ap|)Oin  to  iiave  been  brought 
from  China.  For,  thoagh  a  trade  in  silk 
began  In  a  very  early  age,  it  was  not  before 
A.D.  555  that  the  arts  of  rearing  the  worms 
and  working  the  silk  were  known  to  the 
western  world.  When  silk  was  first  Intro- 
duced into  Rome  It  was  so  costly  that  It 
sold  for  Its  weight  in  gold,  and  was  only 
nsed  by  a  few  ladles  of  the  patrician  rank. 
In  the  begrlnning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberias 
a  law  was  passed,  that  no  man  should  dis- 
grace himself  by  the  effeminate  practice  of 
wearing  silken  garments ;  but  Heilogabalus 
broke  this  law,  by  wearing  a  dress  com- 
posed wholly  of  silk.  The  example  was 
qalcfcly  followed,  and  from  the  capital  the 
practice  soon  extended  to  the  provinces. 
Greece  was  distingnished  not  only  for  the 
rearing  of  silk-worms,  bat  for  the  skill  and 
success  with  which  the  manufacture  was 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes, 
Corinth,  Ac  In  time  It  spread  to  Italy; 
and  In  1480  it  was  introduced  into  France. 
For  a  long  time  the  English  were  indebted 
for  silk  to  foreign  nations ;  James  I.  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  the  breeding  of 
the  silk-worm  into  this  country,  but  failed ; 
the  climate  does  not  q;>pear  to  be  suited  to 
it.  But  In  consequence  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  in  France,  In  the  year 
1885,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  nearly  50,000  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  from  that  country  and  took  refuge  In 
England;  and  many  of  them  being  silk 
manufacturers,  we  may  trace  to  them  the 
origin  of  the  ailk  trade  In  Spltalflelds.^ — As 
a  specimen  of  individual  enterprise  (n  this 
branch  of  manufacture,  we  must  notice  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe.  who,  about  the  jear  1719, 
erected  In  an  island  on  the  Derwent,  near 
Derby,  a  carious  mill  for  the  mannfaeture 
of  silk,  the  model  of  which  he  had  brought 
from  Italy,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  This 
machine  was  deemed  so  important  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  Sir  Thomas's  patent,  par- 
liament voted  him  14,000L  for  the  risk  he 
had  incurred,  and  the  expense  attending  the 
completion  of  the  machinery.  It  contained 
26,686  wheels ;  one  water-wheel  moved  the 
whole,  and  in  a  day  and  night  it  worked 
818,504,960  yards  of  organzine  silk  thread. 
Such,  however,  have  been  the  extraordinary 
improvements  in  the  arts,  that  this  once 
wonderful  piece  of  workmanship  has  been 
disused  for  some  years ;  and  more  efflcient 
machinery  erected,  which  performs  twice 
the  work.  13,077,931  lbs.  of  raw  silk  were  im- 
ported in  1857;  upwards  of  88,000  persons, 
in  above  800  manufactories,  were  engaged 
in  manufacturing  It ;  the  value  of  the  im- 
ported article  was  13,143,839i. ;  and  the 
manufactured  article  was  exported  to  the 
value  of  2,889,8392.  Silk  changes  its  name 
as  Its  manufacture  progresses.  When 
wound  off  the  cocoons  it  la  raw  sUk; 
when  one  of  the  reeled  threads  Is  twisted 
to  give  it  strength  It  Is  Hngles ;  when  two 
or  more  threads  are  twisted  together,  it  Is 
tram^  and  is  generally  used  as  the '  shoot,' 
or '  weft' ;  when  two  or  more  singles  are 
twisted  together,  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  their  own  twist  it  la  throvm  tUk;  the 
process  Is  called  organzininot  the  silk  thus 
(■anufaetnred  organzine^  and  It  serves  fur 


the '  web'  of  the  best  sflk  stuffs.  The  sill 
which  the  silk-worm  flrst  fonns,by  thro  wing 
the  thread  in  different  dlrectfona,  and  also 
that  from  any  cause  not  reeled  off.  is  fot* 
(JUoselle:  Fr.),  and  Is  used  for  carding  and 
spinning. 

SILK-COTTON  TREES;  these  are  Bast 
Indian  trees  of  noble  aspect,  which  belong 
to  the  genus  Bombetx,  nat.  ord.  Slerculioettr. 
IHiey  are  so  called  from  the  cottony  bain 
which  envelope  the  seeds.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  employed  in  manufactures,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortness  of  the  Sbre. 

SILK'-THROWBR,  or  BILK'-THROW- 
RTBR,  one  who  winds,  twists,  spina,  or 
throws  silk,  to  prepare  it  for  wearing: 

SILL  (Bjfl:  Sax.),  in  Architecture,  the 
horizontal  piece  at  the  bottom  of  a  framed 

case,  such  as  a  door  or  window. Chround 

bUU,  the  timbers  on  the  ground  upon  whirl) 
are  placed  the  posts  and  saperscructure  oi 
a  wooden  building: 

BIL'LIMANITE,  a  greyish-brown  mlDe- 
ra),  occurring  in  long,  slender,  rhombic 
prisms ;  found  in  Connecticut,  and  named 
in  honour  of  Professor  SUIiman.  It  consists 
of  silica  and  alumina,  with  a  trace  of  oxidi 
of  iron. 

SIL'LON,  In  Fortlflcation.  a  work  raised 
in  the  middle  of  a  ditch,  to  defend  It  when 
it  Is  too  wide.         

SILU'RI AN  SYSTEM,  In  Goolosy,  a  serin 
of  formations,  belonging  to  the  primarj 
period,  so  named  by  Sir.  R.  Marehlson  from 
having  been  studied  by  him  In  part  of 
Wales  and  some  contiguous  English  conn- 
ties,  which  were  once  inhabited  by  the  81- 
Inres,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons.  It  has 
been  divided  into  three  portions.  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Silurian 
consists  of :  1.  the  Ludlow  formation,  sub- 
divided into  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks,  th« 
Aymestry  limestone  and  the  Lower  Lud- 
low rocks ;  these  have  a  total  thickness  of 
probably  2800  feet,  and  they  abound  with 
marine  mollusca,  especially  Braehiopoda. 
placold  fishes,  the  oldest  piscine  remains  yet 
disrovered,trlloblte8,and  other  cmstaoeins. 
3.  The  Wenlock  formation,  more  than  3000 
feet  thick,  divided  into  Wenlock  limestone 
and  Wenlock  ahale.  The  Middle  Silurian 
rocks  consist  of  the  Garadoo  fbrmatioD. 
composed  chiefly  of  sandstones  and  shelly 
limestone,  having  a  total  thickness  of  2ono 
feet.  The  Ijower  Bllnrtan  rocks  consist  of 
the  Llandello  formation,  composed  cbieffj 
of  dark  calcareous  flags,  with  slates  and 
sandstones,  the  total  thickness  araonntiitE 
to  no  less  than  30,000  feet,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  accumulated  as  mud  in  a  deer 
ocean.  The  Silurian  system  has  undemestta 
It  the  Cakbriah  group,  and  abore  it  the 
Dkyorian  series. 

SILU'RID^  a  large  family  of  malacop- 
teryglan  fishes,  which  includes  several 
carious  forms.  Many  of  the  species  are  fur- 
nished with  long  filamentary  appendages 
on  the  head,  which  serve  as  feelera,  Some 
small  fishes  belonging  to  this  family  have 
been  expelled  from  active  volcanoes  in 
South  America,  at  a  height  of  16,000  or  17,ooo 
feet  above  the  sea,  a  fact  that  has  given 
rise  to  much  speculation.  The  MtUanten- 
rut  eleetricua,  a  flsh  living  in  the  Nli*  anJ 
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Scu^ral,  and  possessing  electrical  organs. 
Is  also  a  member  of  this  family.  If  toucbed 
on  the  head  an  electrical  discharge  Imme- 
diately ensues,  causing  a  pain  more  or  less 
serere,  accompanied  by  numbness.  Even 
a  Qsh  only  seven  inches  long  will  commu- 
nicate a  shock. 

SIL'VBR,  a  well-known  precious  metal, 
of  a  brilliant  white  colour ;  next  to  gold, 
the  most  malleable  of  all  metals.    It  is  vory 
tenacious,-  and  soft  when  pure ;  it  affords 
leaves  not  more  than  the  jf^d^A^  of  an  inch 
thick;. and  wire  much  finer  than  a  human 
hair.    It  is  rendered  harder  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  copper.    Its  spec 
grav.ls  10*5,  It  Is  not  altered  by  air  or  mois- 
ture, but  is  blackened  or  tarnished  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.    Melted  In  open  ves- 
sels It  absorbs  oxygen,  which  It  gives  out 
in  cooling;  a  small  per  centage  of  copper 
prevents  this.    It  melts  at  about    I88O0 
Fahr.   The  only  pure  acids  which  act  on 
silver  are  the  nitric  and  sulphuric;  the 
former  dissolves  it  without  the  aid  of  heat; 
I  and  any  gold  which  may  have  been  com 
bined  with  the  silver  remains  undissolved, 
as  a  black  powder.   The  solutions  of  the  ni- 
trate or  sulphate  are  decomposed  by  some 
of  the  other  metals,  copper  being  most 
convenient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sliver 
is  thrown  down  in  tne  metallic  state.    Any 
solution  containing  asalt  of  silver  is  preci- 
pitated, or.  If  the  quantity  Is  small,  ren- 
dered  turbid  by  chlorine,  or  a   soluble 
chloride;  the  insoluble  chloride  of  silver 
being  found,  and  thrown  down.    Silver  is 
found  In  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  but 
it  is  In  the  centre  of  the  Andes,  In  situa- 
tions which,  though  exposed  to  the  per- 
pendicular rays  of  the  sun,  are  constantly 
covered  with  snow,  that  nature  has  most 
abundantly   distributed   this    metal.    The 
silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  far  exceed 
in  value  the  whole  of  the  Etiropean  and 
Asiatic  mines;  for  we  are  told  by  Uura- 
boldt  that  three  of  them,  in  the  space  of 
three  centuries,  afforded  816,088,883  pounds 
troy  of  pure  sliver;  and  he  remarks  that 
this  quantity  would  form  a  solid  globe  of 
silver,  91,208  English  feet  in  diameter.  The 
most  important  silver  mines  of  Europe  at 
present  are  those  of  Saxony,  Hungary,  and 
the  Harts.   The  annual  produce  of  these 
united  is  about  180,0001.    Within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  a  great 
Increase  in  the  produce  of  silver  from  the 
Russian  mines.    The  celebrated  mines  of 
Kdnlgsberg,ln  Norway,  once  so  rich  In  na- 
tive silver,  arenow  nearly  exhausted.  Silver 
lias  also  been  obtained  from  some  of  the 
lead  mines  of   Great    Britain.     Different 
methods  are  employed  in  different  conn- 
tries  to  extract  silver  from  its  ores.    In 
Mexico,  Peru,  &c.,  the  mineral  is  pounded, 
roasted,  washed,  then  triturated  with  mer- 
cury in  vessels  filled  with  water;  and  a  mill 
being  employed  to  keep  the  whole  in  agi- 
tation, the  silver  by  that  means  combines 
with  the  mercury.   The  alloy  thus  obtained 
is  afterwards  .washed,  to  separate  any  fo- 
reign matters  from  it,  and  then  strained 
mid  pressed  through  leather.    This  being 
lone,  heat  is  applied  to  drive  off  the  mer- 
cury from  the  silver,  which  is  then  melted 


and  cast  Into  bars  or  ingots.  Amalgama- 
tion with  mercury  Is  practised  also  In 
Europe ;  but  It  does  not  answer  when  the 
ore  contains  more  than  7  pounds  of  lead  or 
1  pound  of  copper  per  cent.,  as  the  lead 
would  render  the  amalgamation  very  im- 
pure, and  the  copper  would  be  wasted.  The 
silver  ore  is  sometimes  operated  on  by  a 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt ;  which 
at  a  boiling  temperature  dissolves  chloride 
of  silver,  and  deposits  It  when  cooled  and 
diluted. 

SIL'VERINO,  the  application  of  silver- 
leaf  to  the  surface  of  metals,  glass,  Ac,  or 
the  art  of  covering  the  surfaces  of  bodies 
with  a  thin  film  of  silver.  Copper  and  bras 
are  the  metals  on  which  the  silverer  mo6t 
commonly  operates.  When  silver-leaf  Is  to 
be  applied,  the  methods  prescribed  for  gold 
leaf  are  suitable.   [SeeOiLDiNO.] 

SIL'VER-TUEB,  the  Leucadmdron  argen 
teum  of  botanists,  nat.  ord.  ProteaeetBt  is 
shrub  growing  at  the  Ca]>e  of  Good  Hope 
with  foliage  covered  with  a  dense  shor 
pile  of  white  hairs;  whence  its  name. 

SIMI'IDiEE  (Lot. ;  from  simus,  flat-nosed 
in  Zoology,  a  family  of  quadrumanous  an 
mals,  including  those  belonging  to  the  olu 
world.  The  true  apes,  or  those  without 
tails,  such  as  the  gorilla  and  ehimpansee, 
the  long-armed  apes  [see  Htlobatks],  the 
capped  apes  of  Asia,  the  monkeys  with 
long  tails  and  large  cheek  pouches,  and  the 
baboons  [see  Ctnogbphalus],  all  belong  to 
this  family. 

BIM'ILE  (HmaUt  resembling  :  Lat\  In 
Rhetoric,  a  comparison  of  two  things, 
which,  though  different  In  some  respects, 
agree  in  others ;  by  which  comparison  the 
character  or  qualities  of  a  thing  are  illus- 
trated or  presented  In  an  impressive  light. 

.SIMO'NIANS,  In  Church  History,  a  sect 
of  ancient  heretics;  so  called  from  their 
founder,  Simon  Magus,  or  the  magician, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  great  virtue  and 
power  of  God,  sent  from  heaven  to  earth. 
Their  system  was  a  compound  of  the  philo* 
sophy  of  Plato,  the  mythology  of  the  hear 
thens,  and  the  doctrines  of  Clirlstlanity. 
They  believed  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  They  are  considered  the  first  heretics 
In  the  church. 

SIM'ONT  {simoine:  Fr.),  In  Law,  the 
Illegal  buying  or  selling  ecclesiastlcii  pre- 
ferment; or  the  corrupt  presentation  of 
any  one  to  a  benefice  for  money  or  reward. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Simon  Magiis, 
the  ChaldsBan,  who,  according  to  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  wished  to  buy  of  them  the 
power  of  working  miracles. 

SIMOON%  a  hot  suffocating  wind,  that 
blows  occasionally  In  Africa  and  Arabia, 
and  Is  generated  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
parched  deserts  and  sandy  plains.  Its  ap- 
proach Is  Indicated  by  a  redness  In  the  alr» 
and  its  fatal  effects  are  to  be  avoided,  only 
by  falling  on  the  face  and  holding  the 
breath.    [See  Sauieu] 

SIM'PLB  OON'TRACT,  in  Law,  a  term 
applied  to  a  contract  which  is  neither  as- 
certained by  matter  of  record  nor  coutainM 
in  a  deed  under  seal. 

SIMULATION  (sfinufoffo;  from  tirtuUk 
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I  usnme  the  appearance  of :  Lat.\  the  as- 
sumption of  a  deceitful  appearance  or  cha- 
racter. It  differs  from  diaaimtdatioHt  Inas- 
much as  it  assumes  a  false  character,  while 
dissimulation  onlj  conceals  the  true  one ; 
t>ut  both  are  justly  desiffnated  by  the  word 
hypocriti/. 

SIN'APISM  (sinapigmoa;  from  ainapit 
mustard:  Gr.),  In  Medicine,  a  mnstard 
poultice ;  a  mixture  of  mustard  and  vinegar 
generally  applied  to  the  ralres  of  the  legs 
or  soles  of  the  feet  as  a  stimulant,  and  em- 
ployed In  low  states  of  fevers  and  other 

SIN'ciPUT  (Xot,  perhaps  a  contraction 
of  aemicaptU,  half  the  head),  in  Anatomy, 
the  forepart  of  the  head,  reaching  from  the 
vert<?x  to  the  eyes  in  mammals ;  and  from 
the  vertex  to  the  base  of  the  beak  in  birds. 

BINE  (sintM.  a  curved  surface :  LaL)i  In 
Geometry,  aright  line  drawn  from  one  end 
of  an  arc  perpendicular  to  the  radius  drawn 
to  the  other  end. 

SI'NBOURE  (sine-eunhwithottt  solicitude : 
Lai,),  a  church  benefice  without  cure,  or 
care,  or  guardianship  of  souls;  as  where 
there  Is  a  parish  without  church  or  inhabi- 
tants. The  word  is  applied  to  any  post  that 
brings  prollt  without  labour. 

&VSK  DVE  (without  a  day :  Lot),  in  Par- 
liamentary language,  a  phrase  applied  to 
tlie  adjournment  of  a  debate  when  no  dato 

is  named  for  it  to  be  resumed. In  Law, 

a  term  applied  to  a  defendant  when  judg- 
ment Is  given  In  his  favour,  and  he  Is  suf- 
fered to  go  Htis  die,  or  dismissed  the  court. 

SINGING.    [Bee  Musio,  Melodt.  &c.] 

SIN'ISTBR  (left :  Lot.),  usually  signifles 
wUueky,  although  the  Romans  understood 
it  in  a  different  senee,  a  bird  or  thunder, 
on  the  left  hand,  being  considered  a  lucky 

omen. In  Heraldry,  a  term  denoting  the 

left  side  of  the  escutcheon. — ainitter  as- 
pect, in  Astrology,  an  appearance  of  two 
planets  happening  according  to  the  su<*ce8- 
sion  of  the  signs ;  as,  Saturn  In  the  same 
degree  as  Aries,  &".. 

SINKING  FUND.  Alarmed  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  National  Debt,  many  per- 
sons had  proposed  schemes  for  its  reduc- 
tion, and  amongst  these  was  the  device  of 
a  sinking  fund,  which  Dr.  Price  advocated 
in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1771.  In  1766, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  was  Obancellor  of  the  Bx- 
chequer,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  to 
pstablisu  a  sinking  fund,  the  plan  of  which 
was  to  set  aside  a  million  annually  to  be 
invested  by  CAimmissioncrs  In  the  purchase 
of  stock.  The  dividend  of  the  fund  so  ac- 
quired was  to  go  on  accumulating  for  a 
time,  with  the  final  object  of  being  applied 
in  discharge  of  the  national  debt.  This 
scheme  was  carried  out  for  many  years, 
until  the  commissioners  had  acquired  up- 
wards of  188  millions.  But  the  time  came 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  sinking  fund  was 
not  only  a  clumsy  but  a  costly  imposture. 
In  those  times  the  debt  was  Increased  with 
fearlul  rapidity,  for  the  war  occasioned  ex- 
penses that  far  exceeded  the  annual  income. 
If  Is  now  clear  to  us  that  a  sinking  fund  on 
such  a  plan  is  a  mere  chimera,  unless  the 
nation  can,  in  addition  to  the  sums  set 
aipart  no  maintain  it,  discharge  the  interest 


of  the  existing  debt  and  p«y  their  current 
expenses.  Unless  this  can  be  done  a  new 
debt  may  accumulate  with  twice  the  ra- 
pidity that  the  old  one  can  be  cancelled. 
The  only  fund  now  applied  to  the  cancelling 
of  the  national  debt  is  that  arfaln?  from 
any  chanoe  surplus  of  income  orer  expendi- 
ture. 

SIN'NET,  or  SBN^nT  (seven  fentO.  tn  sea- 
men's language,  rope  yam  bound  about 
ropes  to  prevent  them  from  galllug:  AJso.i 
flat  plait  of  rope  yams,  more  pliable  than, 
but  as  strong  as,  a  rope  containing  the 
same  quantity  of  material. 

SI  NON  OM'NES  (if  not  all :  LaL),  in 
Law,  a  writ  on  association  of  justices,  by 
which,  if  ail  In  commission  cannot  meet  st 
the  day  assigned,  it  is  allowed  that  two  ot 
more  of  them  may  proceed  to  finiah  tbe 
business. 

BIN'TER  (a  scale :  Oer.),  in  Mioeralogy.  a 
substance  which  appears  under  different 
forms,  and  is  variously  designated.  C<ti- 
eareout  aintar  is  a  variety  of  carbonate  ol , 
lime,  composed  of  sucoesaive  layers,  coo- 
centric,  plancL  or  nnduhued.  SUieUma  «m- 
tsr  is  of  a  dull  grayish  white  colour,  and  i>f 
a  light,  brittle,  and  flbrous  texture:  Tbea^ 
two  species  of  sinter  are  deposited  by  bo( 
mineral  waters  when  they  come  to  the  stu*- 
face  of  tbe  earth.  Opalina  aUieioua  stater  U 
whitish,  with  brown,  black,  or  blueish  spot;, 
and  its  fragments  appear  to  i>e  dendrltir 
Pearl  ainter,  or  florite,  has  a  gray  hne,  an) 
occurs  in  cylindrical,  stalactltic,  and  glo- 
bular masses.  I 

BINrOO,  or  BINSTU,  the  original  na- ' 
tlonal  religion  of  Japan,  upon  which  Budd- 
hism has  been  grafted. 

SIN'UATB  (sjane,  I  curve :  L€U,\  in  Bo- 
tany, an  epithet  to  a  leaf  that  has  a  margin 
that  curves  In  and  out.  i 

SI'NTJS  {LaL),  in  Anatomy,  a  cavity  in  i 
bone  or  other  part,  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  at  tbe  entrance.    The  veins  of  tbe 

dura  mater  are  so  termed. In  Surgery,  i 

long,  hollow,  narrow  track,  leadlngr  to  some 
abscess.  In  which  pus  is  collected. 

SITHON,or  STTHON  {MphOn:  Or.),  In 
Hydraulics,  a  bent  pipe  or  tube  whose  end* 
are  of  an  unequal  length ;  used  for  drawinc 
liquor  out  of  a  vessel,  by  causing  it  to  rise 
over  the  rim.  The  short  end  being  inserted 
in  the  liquor,  the  air  is  exhausted  by  being 
drawn  through  the  longer  one.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  makes  the  liquor 
rise  to  supply  the  vacuum,  till  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  it  then  flows  over 
and  will  continue  to  run  till  it  is  all  ex- 
hausted. If  the  syphon  is  filled  with  tbe 
liquid,  and  the  longer  extremity  closed 
until  the  shorter  is  placed  in  the  ressel, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  exhanstini 
the  air ;  and  it  may  be  kept  oonstantlr 
ready  for  action,  if  the  fluid  is  retained  In 
it,  by  a  cock  placed  in  its  longer  end.  Tbe 
legs  of  a  syphon  may  be  equal,  as  its  action 
depends  on  the  difference  between  tbe 
length  of  the  column  above  the  fluid  in  the 
vessel,  in  one  leg,  and  the  length  of  tbe 
column  of  fluid  in  the  other ;  as  long  u 
the  column  In  the  external  leg  ia  longti 
than  the  unsupported  column  iu  the  in- 
ternal leg,  the  Instrument  will  set :  ami 
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the  liquid  will  flow  with  a  velocity  propor- 
tional to  this  excess  of  length  in  the  ex- 
ternal column. 

SIPHO'NIA  ELASTIGA,  the  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  produces  the  South 
American  India  rubber.    It  belongs  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Suphorbiacea,  and  It  grows  only 
on  tlie  low-lands  of  the  Amazon  region. 
In  bark  and  foliage  It  is  not  unlike  the  ash ; 
Its  trunk,  however,  Isvcry  tall  and  without 
branches  below.    The  value  of  the  India 
rubber  annually   exported   from   Para  Is 
about  400,000Z.    The  rubber  that  comes  to 
us  from  India  and  Africa  Is  the  produce  of 
various  species  of  F'teus.   [See  Oaouohouo]. 
SI'REN  {Lot. ;  from  Seirin:  Qr.\  in  Anti- 
quity, a  fabulous  being,  something  like  the 
mermaids  of  later  times.    The  sirens  are 
represented  by  Ovid,  &c.  as  sea  monsters, 
with  women's  faces  and  the  tails  of  fish; 
atid   by  others  decked  with  plumage  of 
various  colours.   The  three  sirens  were 
supposed  to  be  the  three  daughters  of  the 
river  god  Achelods  by  the  muse  Galliope, 
and  were  called  Parthenope,  Llgea,  and 
Leucosla.     Homer    mentions    only    two 
sirens,  and  some  others  reckon  five.    Ylrgll 
places  them  on  rocks  where  vessels  are  in 
danger  of  splitting.    Some  represent  them 
as  such  charming  monsters,  who  sung  so 
harmoniously,  that  sailors  were  wrecked  on 
their  rocks  without  regret,  and  even  ex- 
pired In  raptures. — — flfircn,  a  genus  of  Ba- 
trachlan.    The  Siren  lacertina,  the  mud-eel 
of  North  America,  is  shaped  like  an  eel, 
saving  that  it  has  a  pair  of  feet.    It  has 
permanent  gills  as  well  as  lungs.    It  is 
allied  to  the  Proteus. 

SI'REX,  In  Entomology,  a  genus  of 
Hynienopterouslnsects,  of  which  the  SIrex 
glgas  may  be  considered  the  type.  The 
extremity  of  the  abdomen  is  prolonged  into 
a  horn. 

SIRI'ASIS  iseireasis;  from  aeirlos, 
scorching :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  an  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  often  proceeding  from 
the  Intense  beat  of  the  sun.  It  is  peculiar 
to  children,  and  attended  with  ahollowness 
of  the  eyes  and  a  depression  of  the  fontar 
nel,  or  space  between  the  frontal  and  parie- 
tal bones. 

SIR'IUS  (Lot;  from  seirios,  literally 
scorching:  Or.),  In  Astronomy,  the  Dog- 
8tar,  a  very  bright  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, in  the  mouth  of  the  constellation  of 
the  Great  Dog :  It  is  the  •  Oanis  Majoris  of 
astronomers,  its  distance  from  us  is  cal- 
culated to  be  130,000  millions  of  miles.  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  named  stars  in  the 
heavens,  and  Is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
nearest  to  the  earth.  Heslod  and  Homer 
mention  only  four  or  five  constellations,  or 
stars,  and  this  Is  ore  of  them.  Blrius  and 
Orion,  the  Hyades,  Pleiades,  and  Arcturus, 
comprise  almost  the  whole  of  the  old  poeti- 
cal astronomy.  The  three  last  the  Greeks 
formed  of  their  own  observation,  as  appears 
by  the  names ;  the  two  others  were  Egyp- 
tian. According  to  some,  Sirlus  was  so 
called  from  the  Nile,  one  of  the  names  of 
that  river  being  Sirls ;.  and  the  Egyptians, 
seeing  that  river  begin  to  swell  at  the  time 
of  a  particular  rising  of  this  star,  paid 
divine  honours  to  it,  as  the  star  of  the  Nile. 


SIROCCO  iltal),  a  periodical  wind  which 
generally  prevails  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia 
every  year,  about  Easter.  It  blows  from 
the  south-east  by  south,  and  Is  attended 
with  heat,  but  not  rain ;  its  ordinary  period 
is  twenty  day?,  and  It  usually  ceases  at  sun- 
set. When  the  sirocco  does  not  blow  in 
this  manner,  the  summer  is  almost  free 
from  westerly  winds,  whirlwinds,  and 
storms.  The  wind  is  prejudicial  to  plants, 
drying  and  burning  up  their  buds;  and 
also  causes  an  extraordinary  weakness  and 
lassitude  in  men. 

SIRVENTB,  poems  of  the  Provencals, 
the  object  of  which  was  war,  politics,  or 
satire.  They  usually  consisted,  like  the 
cfumsoru  or  love  songs,  of  five  stanzas  and 
an  envoy. 

SISTRUM  {seUtron,  from  aeis,  I  shake  : 
Or.),  in  Antiquity,  a  musical  Instrument,  of 
an  oval  shape,  used  by  the  Egyptians  In  the 
worship  of  Isls.    It  was  a  kind  of  timbrel. 

SIVA,  the  third  of  the  Hindoo  triad  of 
divinities,  who  amongst  a  thousand  names 
bears  also  that  of  Mahadeva.  His  worship- 
pers are  spread  over  India,  and  the  sects 
are  very  numerous.  The  greatest  confusion 
exists  as  to  his  attributes  ;  now  he  Is  said 
to  be  the  destroyer,  and  now  the  creative 
principle.  The  chief  mark  of  his  worship 
Is  the  llnga,  a  conical  black  stone,  which  is 
to  be  seen  In' all  his  temples.  He  has  ap- 
peared on  earth  In  various  avatars  (Incarna- 
tions), like  Ylshnu.  He  Is  represented  with 
five  faces,  from  four  to  ten  hands,  with  a 
third  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  with 
earrings  of  snakes,  and  a  collar  of  skulls.  As 
the  lord  of  dread  he  is  rendered  as  hideous 
as  possible.  In  one  of  his  characters  he 
delights  In  bloody  sacrifices,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  this  the  temple  of  Juggernaut  was 
built,  and  the  notoriously  cruel  rites  of  the 
devotees  practised.  His  consort  Sakti  was 
the  goddess  of  the  Thuos. 

SIVATHB'RIDM  {Siva,  and  thirion,  a  wild 
beast:  Gfr.),  an  extinct  genus  of  rnmihant 
animals,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  have 
been  found  In  the  tertiary  strata  of  the 
Slvallk  sab-Hlnialayan  range.  They  were 
larger  than  any  known  ruminant,  and  had 
four  horns. 

SIXTH,  in  Music,  an  interval  formed  of 
six  sounds,  or  five  diatonic  degrees.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  sixths :  two  consonant  and 
two  dissonant. 

SIZAR,  the  lowest  class  of  .students  at 
Cambridge,  &c.  Sizars  have  usually  free 
commons,  and  receive  various  emoluments, 
through  the  benefactions  of  founders  and 
others.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
college  word  size,  the  portion  of  bread, 
meat,  &c.,  allotted  to  a  student.    [See  Ssn- 

VITOR.) 

SIZE  (sisa :  Ttal),  a  glutinous  substance 
prepared  from  dllferent  materials, and  used 
by  plasterers,  painters,  and  others.  It  Is 
made  from  the  shreds  and  parings  of  lea- 
ther, parchment,  vellum,  &c 

SIZ'EL,  In  Coining,  the  residue  of  bars  of 
silver,  or  other  metal,  after  the  pieces  are 
cut  out  for  coins. 

SKALDS  (5fcal<2a,  ancient  Norsk),  ancient 
Scandinavian  poets  who  lived  from  the 
tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century.  'One  of 
Y  Y 


tho  chief  features  of  the  Skaldic  poetry 
(MiyB  Max  Mailer)  was  this,  Uiat  nothlug 
staonld  be  called  hy  Its  proper  name.  A  ship 
was  tbe  tieast  of  the  sea ;  blood,  tbe  dew  of 
pain,  or  the  water  of  the  sword  ;  a  warrior 
was  an  armed  tree,  the  tree  of  battle ;  a 
sword,  the  flame  of  wounds.  In  this  poeti- 
cal langua^re  there  were  150  names  for  Odin ; 
an  island  could  be  called  by  120  synony- 
mous ticleSk' 

8KATB,  the  popular  name  of  some  carti- 
laginous nshes  of  the  genus  £aia,  to  which 
the  rays  also  belong.  What  Is  called  the 
2Vtt«  akate  is  the  Baia  baH$  of  Ichthyologists, 
a  voracious  fish  which  sometimes  is  taken 
of  the  weight  of  2001bs.    It  is  used  as  food. 

SKEL'ETON  (a  dried  body :  from  tkello, 
I  make  dry :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  a  collection 
of  the  bones  of  an  animal  cleansed,  dis- 
posed in  their  natural  situation,  and  kept 
in  that  order  by  means  of  wires,  &c  When 
the  bones  are  connected  by  the  natural 
ligaments,  it  is  called  a  natural  skeleton ; 
when  by  other  means,  it  is  termed  an  artir 
fictal  skeleton. 

SKEW  BACK,  in  Architecture,  the  slop- 
ing abutment,  in  brickwork  or  masonry, 
for  the  ends  of  the  arched  head  of  an  aper- 
ture. 

SKEW  BRIDGE.  When  an  arch  is  carried 
arross  a  road  or  stream  at  any  angle  other 
than  a  right  angle,  it  is  made  askew,  and 
its  figure  is  derived  from  that  of  a  symme- 
trical arch  by  dlsturtion  in  a  horizontal 
Vlane.  Railway  bridges  are  frequently  skew 
bridges. 

SKIN,  In  Anatomy,  one  of  the  principal 
integuments  of  the  body,  consisting  of 
three  layers  composed  of  cells;  namely, 
the  epidermis  eiitte/e,  or  scarf  skin,  which  is 
the  outermost;  the  rete  mueoeum,  or  se- 
cond ;  and  the  euti*  vera  con'um,  this  being 
the  part  which  forms  leather  when  tanned. ' 
There  are  many  papUlss  upon  It,  and  in 
these  the  nerves  of  general  sensation  ter- 
minate. There  is  also  >\  network  of  blood- 
vessels which  forms  what  is  called  the  vas- 
cular layer.  The  epidermis  Is  insensible, ' 
being  destitute  both  of  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels. This  is  the  la}'er  of  which  the 
scales  of  reptiles,  the  nails  and  claws  of 
mammals,  and  the  hard  casing  of  crusta- 
ceans, are  modiflcations.  The  scales  of  flfihos  ' 
and  the  feathers  of  birds  grow  from  the ' 
vascular  layer  eutia  vera,  or  real  skin,  the 
third.  On  viewing  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
even  with  tfie  naked  eye,  we  find  it  porous  ; 
more  so  in  some  places  than  others;  and 
It.e  pores  are  also  larger  in  some  parts  than 
others.  Some  of  these  pores  are  ducts  of 
sebareous  glands,  and  others  serve  not  only 
to  transmit  hairs,  but,  it  is  supposed,  the 
greatestpart  of  the  perspirable  matter  itselt 
The  rete  mueonim  gives  the  colour  to  the 
skin :  it  is  blark  in  the  negro  [See  Nboro]  ; 
white,  brown,  or  yellowish,  in  the  Euro- 
pean. The  skin  Is  extremely  distensible 
and  elastic ;  it  is  thickest  on  those  parts 
which  bear  weight  and  pressure;  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  back,  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  the  palms  of  the  hands ;  thinner  on  the 
forepart  of  the  body,  on  the  Insides  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  where  two  surfaces 
touch. — Skis,  in  Commerce,  the  hairy  or 


other  membrane  stripped  off  any  animal 
CO  be  prepared  by  the  tanner,  akluner,  at 
parchment-maker. 

BBilJfK  itkinkot:  Or.\h  sraly  reptile  of 
the  lizard  order,  the  Scinaie  crffleinalis  of 
zoologists.  It  is  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  with  black 
cross  bands.  It  lives  on  insects  and  haunts 
sandy  places  In  Africa,  in  Sicily,  and  some 
of  the  Greek  Islands.  It  was  formerly  used 
as  a  remedy  In  various  diseases. 

SKOLIZITR  iakoUott  twisting:  fl^J,  a 
mineral,  occurring  crystallized,  and  mas- 
sive, colourless  and  nearly  transparent. 
When  a  small  portion  of  it  is  placed  in  the 
exterior  flame  of  a  blowpipe  It  twists  like 
a  worm,  becomes  opaaue,  and  is  converted 
into  a  glassy  substance. 

SKOR'ODITE  itkorodon,  garlic:  Gr.),  s 
mineral  of  a  greenish  colour.  It  occurs 
massive,  but  Is  generally  crystalllaed  Id 
rectangular  prisms.  It  is  an  arsenlate  of 
iron ;  and  resembles  one  of  the  araenlatps 
of  copper.  When  heated,  it  emits  the 
odour  of  garll& 

SKULL,  the  bony  covering  of  the  brain. 
[See  Cbahium.] 

SKUNK,  the  UephUit  Americana  of  zoo- 
logists, a  carnivorous  quailrnped,  about  the 
size  of  a  cat,  and  allied  to  the  wcasMsl  and 
badger.  It  inhabits  most  parts  of  North 
America,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  Intoler- 
able stench  which  it  emits  when  threatened 
with  danger,  and  whlcli  is  its  defence 
against  Its  enemies.  Such,  indeed.  Is  the 
offensive  nature  of  the  fluid  which  the 
skunk  ejects,  that  ttie  smallest  drop  Is  svif- 
flcient  to  render  clothes  unwearable  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  The  genus  Is  exclu- 
sively American. 

SKY'-SORAPER,  In  Ships,  a  small  trian- 
gular sail  sometimes  set  above  tho  royal. 

SLAB,  in  Carpentry,  an  outside  plauk  or 
board  sawn  from  the  sides  of  a  tree,  which 

Is  frequently  of  very  unequal  tbickneaa. 

In  Masonry,  a  table  of  marble,  for  hearths 
and  other  purposes. 

SLAM,  in  Chemistry,  a  substance  fre- 
quently produced  in  tbe  making  of  alum,  by 
calcining  it  too  much  or  too  little. 

SLATE  {glith,  flat :  Sax.),  a  kind  of  stone 
of  a  biueish  or  grey  colour,  which  when 
first  dug  from  the  quarry  is  of  soft  texture, 
and  is  easily  cut  or  split  into  platea  for 
covering  the  roofs  of  houses,  pavlns,  &c. 
The  blue  sUte  isvery  light  and  durable  ;  the 
gray  is  much  more  lasting  than  tilea.  Tbe 
slate  principally  In  use  Is  brought  from 
Wales.  Some  other  kinds  also  are  em- 
ployed, the  best  of  which  Is  the  Westmor- 
land slate. Drawing  elate,  or  black  ehaOc, 

has  a  grayisli  black  colour ;  is  very  soft, 
sectlle,  easily  broken,  and  adheres  slightly 
to  the  tongue.  It  occurs  In  l>eds  in  primi- 
tive and  transition  clay  slate ;  also  In  se- 
condary formations^  It  is  used  in  crayon 
drawing,  its  trace  upon  paper  being  black 

and  regular. Whet  elate,  or  Turkeif  home, 

is  a  slaty  rock,  containing  a  great  pro- 
portion of  quartz,  in  which  the  compo- 
nent particles  are  so  very  small  as  to  be 

scarcely  discernible. Mica  elate  is  eom- 

posed  of  the  minerals  mica  and  quarts, tie 
mica  being  generally  predomlnaikt 


8LATT  CLE AV AGS,  a  stnictnre  possess- 
ed by  many  slate  rocks,  by  vhich  they  arc 
ftssile  into  thin  plates  in  a  direction  dif- 
ferent from  the  planes  of  stratlfleatlon  and 
the  planes  of  the  Joints.  This  structare,  so 
long  a  puzzle  to  geologists,  has  at  last  re- 
ceived a  satisfactory  explanation  at  the 
hands  of  Professor  Tyndall,  who  has  shown 
that  It  Is  the  result  of  great  pressure  ap- 
plied laterally  at  right  angles  to  the  cleav- 
age planes  in  rocks  composed  of  fine  par- 
ticles. 

SLA^VERT   {tclaverey ;  from    eklave,  a 
slave :  Oer.\  the  establishment  of  a  right 
In  one  man  over  the  liberty,  property,  and 
sometimes  even  life  of  another.     A  state 
of  slavery  is  opposed  to  the  whole  nsture  of 
man,  and  has  always  been  attended  with 
evil  both  to  the  slave  and  his  master.    The 
English  word  is  simply  the  name  of  the 
Sclavonlan  race.     The  wars  of  the  Frank 
kings  and  emperors  filled  Saracenic  Spain 
with  Sclavonic  captives  to  snch  an  extent 
that  in  its  language,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Europe,  a  natural  name  meaning,  in  Its  own 
tongue,  gloriouBt  became  the  title  of  scr\  1- 
tude.    Among  the  Romans,  when  a  slave 
was  set  at  liberty,  he  took  the  nomen  or 
prenomen  of  his  master,  to  which  he  added 
the  eognotnen,  by  which  he  had  been  called 
before  he  became  free.   The  African  slave- 
trade  was  commenced  by  the  Portuguese  in 
144S ;  it  was,  however,  of  only  trilling  ex- 
tent till  the  10th  century.    But  the  import- 
ation of  negroes  into  the  West  Indies  and 
America  having  once  begun,  it  gradually 
Increased,  until  the  vastness  and  import- 
ance of  the  trafflo  rivalled  Its  cruelty  and 
guilt.    In  1787  a  parliamentary  committee 
having  been  formed,  such  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence was  collected  in  proof  of  the  enor- 
mities produced  by  the  slave-trade,  that  a 
great  impression  was  made  on  the  public 
mind.     By  the  zealous  perseverance  of 
Messrs.    Grnnvlllo    Sharp,  Clarkson,  and 
Wllberforce,  supported  as  they  were  by 
Burke,  Pitt,  Pox,  and  other  distinguished 
men  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  this 
feeling  was  not  suffered  to  die  away ;  and 
though  the  struggle  continued  year  after 
year,  with  varied  success,  the  friends  of 
humanity  ultimately  triumphed ;  a  bill  for 
the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  having,  In  1807,  been  carried  In 
both  houses  by  Immense  majorities.   This 
great  question  was  not,  however,  wholly  set 
at  rest ;  for  though  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  was  effected,  the  liberation  of 
the  unhappy  beings  already  in  a  state  of 
slavery  was  not.    Bnt  by  the  statute  3  &  4 
Will.  IV.  e.  78,  it  was  enacted,  that  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1884,  slavery  was  to  cease 
througliout  the  British  dominions,  and  that 
the  then  existing  slaves  were  to  become  ap- 
prenticed labourers;    the  term   of  their 
apprenticeship  partly  ceasing  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1838,  and  partly  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, 1840;  when  the  black  and  coloured 
population  became  altogether  free.   To  at- 
tain   this    mighty    object,    the   sum    of 
90,000,000{.  was  distributed  in  certain  pro- 
portions and  according  to  certain  conditions 
to  the  planters,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  their  slaves.    The  hmrors  of  the 


voyage  from  the  land  of  his  birth  to  that  in 
which  the  wretched  negro  was  doomed  to 
spend  the  residue  of  his  existence  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  One  of  the  slave 
ships  in  1829  is  described  as  having  taken 
in,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  336  males,  and 
290  females,  making  in  all  562.  She  had 
been  out  seventeen  days,  during  which  she 
hail  thrown  overboard  flfty-flve.  The  slaves 
were  all  enclosed  under  grated  hatchways, 
between  decks.  The  space  was  so  low  that 
they  sat  between  each  other's  legs ;  and 
they  were  stowed  so  dose  together  tliHt 
there  was  nopossibility  of  their  lying  down 
or  nt  all  chi^nging  their  position  by  Alght 
or  day.  As  they  belonged  to,  and  were 
shipped  on  account  of,  different  Individuals, 
they  were  all  branded  like  sheep,  with  the 
owners'  marks  of  different  forms.  Theso 
were  impressed  on  their  breasts,  or  on 
theirarms,  burntwith  a  red-hot  iron !  Over 
the  hatchway  stood  a  ferocious  looking  fel- 
low, with  a  scourge  of  many-twisted  thongs 
In  his  hand,  who  was  the  slave-driver  of  the 
ship;  snd  whenever  he  heard  the  slightest 
noise  below  ho  shook  it  over  them,  and 
seemed  eager  to  exercise  it.  These  poor 
creatures  were  packed  up  and  wedged 
together  in  cells,  only  three  feet  high,  so 
that  they  had  not  more  than  28  square 
Inches  for  each  man,  and  13  Inches  for  each 
woman ;  while  the  heat  of  these  horrid 
places  was  so  great,  and  the  odour  so  offen- 
sive, that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  enter 
them  even  had  there  been  room.  Another 
case  which  may  be  mentioned  In  illustration 
of  the  subject  is  that  of  a  Spanish  brig,  in 
1840.  She  had  originally  900  slaves  on  board, 
but  during  a  hurricane  the  hatches  had 
been  battened  down,  and  on  opening  them 
300  were  found  to  have  died  from  suffoca- 
tion. Again  the  hurricane  came  on  ;  the 
hitches  were  battened  down  a  second  time, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  300  more  of 
the  slaves  perished  from  the  same  cause, 
and  100  of  the  remaining  800  died  on  the 
passage,  to  Mosamblque  harbour. 

SLED,  SLEDOE.or  SLEIGH  (»leetf:Saz.), 
a  carriage  or  vehicle  moved  on  runners, 
and  much  used  In  North  America  while 
snow  is  on  the  ground.  It  is  drawn  with 
great  facility  where  the  use  of  a  wheeled 
carriage  of  any  kind  would  be  impossible; 
and  it  forms  the  only  mode  of  communica- 
tion in  the  backwoods  and  unreclaimed 
districts,  where  roads  have  not  been  made. 
It  affords  an  easy  and  pleasant  mode  of 
conveyance  ;  and  the  season  of  sleighing 
is  one  of  mirth  and  enjoyment.  As  the  pas- 
sage of  this  vehicle  through  the  track  which 
Is  soon  made  in  the  snow  Is  noiseless,  the 
animals  which  draw  It  are  decorated  with 
bells,  to  give  notice  of  their  approach.  In 
England  the  word  tledg*  Is  most  commonly 
used;  In  America,  whore  it  is  the  only  ve- 
hicle seen  while  the  snow  cimclnues.  It  is 
called  a  Mteigh.  In  Lapland  the  sledges  are 
drawn  by  reindeer. 

SLEEP  ialeepan,  to  sleep:  8ax.\  one  of 
the  most  mysterious  phonomena  In  the  ani- 
mal world,  a  state  In  which  the  body  ap- 
pears perfectly  at  rest,  and  external  objects 
act  on  the  organs  of  sense  without  exciting 
the  usual  sensations.   The  voluntary  exe^ 


tions  of  our  mental  and  corporeal  powers 
being  suspended,  we  are  unconscloas  of 
what  passes  around  us ;  and  are  not  affected 
by  the  ordinary  Impressions  of  external  ob- 
jects. Sleep  is  generally  attended  with  a 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  but  the  involun- 
tary motions,  as  respiration  and  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  are  continued.  When 
sleep  is  only  partial,  that  is,  when  the  brain 
does  not  fully  participate  In  it— which  la 
known  by  dlstlnrtly  remembered  and  pain- 
ful and  troublesome  dreams— the  refresh- 
ment it  produces  Is  greatly  lessened.  In 
childhood  and  In  perfect  health  we  dream 
but  little ;  or  at  least  so  imperfectly  and  so 
slightly  that  the  Impressions  experienced 
are  scarcely  recollected.  — ^tep  of  Plants, 
the  folding  of  their  leaves,  and  drooping 
appearance  in  the  night.  This  is  more 
strikingly  seen  amongst  those  with  pinnate 
leaves,  such  aa  the  acacias. 

BLBBP'BR,  In  Architecture,  a  piece  of 
timber  on  which  the  ground  Joists  of  a  floor 
are  laid.  The  term  was  formerly  used  to 
indicate  also  the  valley  rafters  of  a  roof. 

In  Railway  Engineering,  the  transverse 

pieces  of  timber  or  iron,  to  which  the 
ehairtt  in  which  the  rails  are  laid,  are  fixed, 

are  called  sleepers. In  Ship-building,  a 

thick  piece  of  timber,  placed  longitudinally 
in  a  ship's  hold,  opposite  the  several  scarfs 
of  the  timbers,  for  strengthening  the  bows 
and  sternframe,  particularly  In  the  Green- 
land aliips ;  or  a  piece  of  long  compass 
timber  layed  and  bolted  diagonally  upon 
the  transoms. 

SLEET.In  Gunnery,  the  part  of  a  mortar 
passing  from  the  chamber  to  the  trunnions; 
so  contrived  aa  to  give  additional  strength. 

A  fall  of  rain  and  snow  together  in  flue 

particles. 

SLEIGH.    [SeeSLKD.] 

SLEIGHT  OF  HAND,  tricks  performed 
by  persona  who,  through  great  practice, 
obtain  a  manual  dexterity  which  enables 
them  to  effect  what  is  apparently  out  of  the 
course  of  nature. 

SLI'DING-RULE,  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment, used  to  determine  measure  or  qunn- 
tlty  without  compaasea,  by  sliding  the 
parts  one  by  another.  It  is  used  chiefly  In 
gauging,  and  for  the  mensuration  of 
timber. 

SLIP,  a  place  lying  with  a  gradual  descent 
on  the  Innks  of  a  river  or  harbour,  con- 
venient for  ship-buildlug. In  Horticul- 
ture, such  portions  of  plants  as  are  sliltped 
off  from  the  stems  or  branches  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  being  planted  oat  aa  sets. 

SLIT^ING-MILL,a  mill  where  iron  bars 
are  slit  into  nail  rods,  Ac 

BLOB  (sto:  8ax.\  a  small  wild  plum, 
the  fruit  of  the  ModefAom,  the  Prmiu$ 
tpinosa  of  botanists,  nat.  ord.  DrHpaeea. 

SLOOP,  a  vessel  of  one  mast,  the  main- 
sail of  which  is  attached  to  a  gaff  above,  to 
a  \toom  below,  and  to  the  mast  on  Its  fore- 
most edge;  differing  from  a  cutter  by  hav- 
ing a  fixed  bowsprit  and  a  jib-stay. aoop 

of  war,  a  vessel  rigged  either  as  a  ship,  brig, 
or  schooner,  and  usually  carrying  from  10 
to  18  guns. 

8L0I>S  («Ior,  a  covering :  AixJ,  in  sea- 
men's language,  a  name  given  to  all  species 


of  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  Ac,  which  are 
supplied  to  royal  ships  in  commission. 

SLOTH  (aUeteth :  Sax.),  or  AI,  the  Bradf 
pus  torquatus  of  coologista,  an  herbivorous 
edentate  quadruped  of  South  America,  pro- 
verbial for  the  slowness  of  its  motions ;  but 
it  climbs  more  easily  than  It  walks,  and 
seems  quite  at  home  when  reating  suspend 
ed  on  the  branches  of  trees.  The  fore-feet 
or  arms  are  much  longer  than  the  hinder 
and  when  the  sloth  is  on.  the  ground  It  is 
obliged  to  draw  itself  along  upon  its  el 
bows. 

SLOUGH  {slog:  8ax.\  In  Surgery,  the 
dnad  part  which  separates  from  the  living 
in  mortification;  or  the  part  that  eomee 
away  from  a  foul  sore ;  heuoe  the  term  l< 
slough  cff.    Also  (with  the  same  pronuncia 

tlon),  the  skin  or  cast  skin  of  a  serpent. 

Slough  (pron.  slou\  a  place  or  taolo  full  of  '  i 
deep  mud  or  mire. 

SLOW-WORM.    [See  Blisdworm J 

SLUG,  the  popular  name  of  snails  witk 
smallorrudlmentary  shells,  well  known  as 
pesta  in  gardens.  They  form  the  genus 
Limax,  and  some  allied  genera  amongst 
gasteropod  molluscs.  Also,  a  cylindrical  en 
bical,  or  irregularly  shaped  piece  of  metal 
shot  from  a  gun. 

SLUICE  iesehue:  Fr.\  the  stream  of 
water  issuing  through  a  flood-gate.  The 
word  Is.  however,  used  indiscriminately 
either  for  tke  stream  that  passes  through 
the  flood-gate,  or  the  gate  itself. 

SLUR,  in  Music,  a  mark  connecting  notes  < 
that  are  to  be  sung  to  the  same  syllable,  or 
made  in  one  continued  breath  of  m  wind  in- 
strument, or  with  one  stroke  of  a  stringed 
Instrument. 

SMALL-POX,  in  Medicine,  a  very  conta- 
gious pustular  disease.    It  is  found  in  two 
forms :  the  distinct  and  theconflaent.   !>»»• 
tinet  smatl^ox.  In  which  the  pustules  are 
separate,  begins  with  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  drowsiness,  headache,  and  the  other 
sym  ptom  s  of  in/lammatorif  fever.  Tbe  spotft 
are  first  red  and  small,  then'  liecome  little 
vesicles,  and  about  the  eleventh  day  attain 
their  full  size,  that  of  a  pea ;  the  throat 
after  some  days  becomes  sore,   and  the 
fare  swollen ;  the  swelling  of  the  face  is 
then  transferred  to  the  feet  and  hands ; 
the  pustules  ultimately  break,  and  if  they 
were  large,  leave  an  indentation ;  the  re- 
maining symptoms  gradually  subside,  and 
the  secondary  fever  disappears  about  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  day.    tJonJluemt 
small-pox,  in  which  the  pustules  coalesce, 
is  ushered  In  by  a  fever  of  a  typhoid  charac- 
ter ;  the  symptoms  sre  sggravated  ;   the 
eruption  proceeds  very   irregularlr ;    the 
fever  does  not,  as  in  the   distinct  kind, 
cease  on  the  appearance  of  the  eraptitm. 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  aggravated ;  the 
eruption  becomes  livid,  and  purple  spou 
are  perceived ;  about  the  eleventh  daj  it 
often  terminates  fatally.    Small^MX  is  tbe 
effect  of  a  speciflc  contagion,   produced 
either  by  innoculatlon  or  exposure  to  tbe 
effiuvia  from  persons  suffering  under   lu 
[See  Vaooi  x  atiox.] 

SMALTS,  or  SMALT  (seJhmals.*  <7sr.>.  a 
beautiful  blue  colour  obtained  by  fu»lnc 
together  glass  and  oxide  of  eolMilt ;  U  u 
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u>«d  iu  paper-making  and  various  other 
arut,  iiarticularly  in  the  iminting  of  earxb- 
eiiware.  Tbo  inferior  kinds  are  made  by 
rasing  m  Ixtures  of  zaffre,  sand,  and  pearlash. 
SMAR'AOD  i$mara(fdo$ :  Qr.)^  another 
name  for  tlie  emerald.  Hence,  emAragdlntt 
an  epithet  for  anything  pertaining  to  or  ro- 
9cinbling  an  emerald ;  of  an  emerald  green. 
The  ancients  used  the  word  in  a  far  more 
extended  sense.  Thus  Kero  is  said  to  have 
viewed  the  combats  of  the  Gladiators  iu  a 
tsmaragd,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  a  po- 
lished mirror. 

SMARAG'DITR  (tmaragdoe,  the  emerald : 
Or.),  in  Mineralogy,  a  variety  of  homble7tde. 
SMELT,  a  marine  flsh  of  delicate  flavour, 
the  Oemerus  eperUmtia  of  iehtliyologists.  Tt 
Is  allied  to  the  salmon,  and  is  usually  taken 
of  the  length  of  six  or  seven  Inches. 

SMEL'LINO,  that  sense  which  resides  In 
the  nerves  distributed  over  the  membrane 
that  lines  tho  interior  of  the  nostrils.  It  Is 
far  more  strongly  developed  in  some  anl- 
,  mals  than  In  others.  Volatile  particles 
chiefly  are  distinguished  by  smeli,  and  fixed 
<mes  by  the  taste. 

BMELT'IMQ  (ameUer^to  melt  ore :  Bda.\ 
in  Metallnrvy,  tbc  exitosuro  of  metalltc 
'  nres  to  best  in  order  to  melt  out  the  metal- 
'  He  from  the  earthy,  stony,  and  other  parts. 
The  art  of  fusing  the  ores,  after  roasting,  is 
the  principal  and  most  important  of  metal- 
I  urgic  operations. 

SMTLAX  (Or.)t  In  Botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  ord.  Smilaeem.  Most  of  tbe 
species  are  climbing  shrobs.  The  sarsapa* 
rilla  of  the  Materia  Medlca  Is  the  root  of 
some  South  American  species. 

8M0KE,  tbe  visible  vapour  or  exhalation 
that  is  expelled  from  a  substance  while 
burning ;  ur  the  rarefled,  bnt  undecom- 
posed  part  of  a  combustible.  The  smoke 
emitted  by  fuel  may  be  considered  as  so 
much  waste  of  its  most  valuable  portions. 
A  Bcientlflc  application  of  tbe  principles  on 
which  combustion  depends  Is  quite  sqiH- 
cient  to  prevent  the  production  of  smoke. 
The  word  »mok»  is  particularly  a|)piled  to 
the  volatile  vapour  expelled  from  coal, 
wood,  vegetable  mattert  ^c;  that  which 
exhales  from  metallic  substances  being 
more  generally  called /uine. 

SMOK.B-JAOK,  a  machine  consisting  of 
an  arrangement  of  wheels  put  in  motion  by 
tbe  draught  of  the  chimney  with  force 
sufllcient  to  turn  a  vane. 

SMUT  (emiUa:  8ax.),  in  Husbandry,  a 
disease  in  com,  when  the  grains,  instead 
of  being  filled  with  flour,  contain  foul  black 
powder.  This  Is  produced  by  a  minute 
fungus  called  Uredo  Begetum  by  botanists. 

SNAIL,  tbe  name  given  to  Oasteropod 
moUoscB.  belonging  to  the  genus  EeUx. 
The  numberof  species  is  astonlshiuglygreat, 
almost  every  country  having  some  peculiar 
to  it,  whilst  several  species  have  a  large 
geographical  range.  Tbe  animal  carries 
luur  tentacles  on  its  head,  all  retractile  at 
pleasure.  The  upper  two  have  eyes  at  their 
summlta.  They  are  able  to  draw  them- 
selves entirely  into  their  shells,  which  vsry 
considerably  in  form  and  sculpture.  Snails 
are  very  tenacious  of  life :  Dr.  Balrd  men- 
tions an  instance  of  a  specimen  from  Egypt, ' 


having  been  glued  down  l>y  Its  shell  to  a 
tablet  In  the  British  Museum  for  four  years 
before  It  was  discovered  to  be  alive.  The 
common  garden  snail,  Uelixcuperaa,  may  be 
taken  as  an  example. 

SNAKE,  the  common  and  general  name 
of  serpents ;  but.  In  England,  generally  sp- 
plied  to  those  which  are  oviparous.   [See 
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SNA'KEROOT,  the  ArittolocMa  terpent- 
aria,  a  species  of  blrth-toort,  growing  in 
North  America.  Its  medicinal  virtues  are 
considerable,  and  its  general  action  Is 
heating  and  stimulant. 

SNA'KEWEED,  a  plant  of  tbe  genus 
Polygonum :  bittort 

SNA'KBWOOD,  the  smaller  branches  of 
the  Stryehnoa  eolubrinat  a  tree  growing  in 
the  Isle  of  Timor  and  other  parts  of  the 
East ;  having  a  bitter  taste,  and  supposed 
to  be  a  certain  remedy  for  tbe  bite  of  the 
hooded  serpent. 

SNATOH'BLOCK  (maeken,  to  seize 
hastily :  Dut.),  In  ships,  a  great  block  or 
pulley,  having  a  shiver  cut  through  one  of 
its  cneeks,  for  the  ready  receiving  of  any 
rope.  It  Is  chiefly  used  for  heavy  purchases, 
where  a  warp  or  hawser  Is  brought  to  the 
capstan. 

SNEB'ZINQ;  a  convulsive  action  of  thu 
organs  of  respiration,  produced  by  Irritation 
of  the  nostrils.  Violent  fits  of  sneezing  have 
l)een  known  to  prove  fatal ;  In  severe  cases, 
the  nasal  membrane  should  be  soothed  by 
applying  warm  milk  and  water,  or  a  decoo* 
tlon  of  popples. 

SNIPE,  the  name  of  some  British  gralla 
torlal  birds,  betonglngto  the  genua Seolopax. 
of  which  the  common  sn  Ipe  (&  yatUnaoo)  and 
the  Jack  snipe  (8.  galUntUa)  are  the  best 
known.  They  haunt  marshy  tracts  and  are 
much  sought  after  by  sportsmen. 

SNOW  (anato:  Sax.),  In  Meteorology,  a 
eongcUition  of  vappur  produced  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  when  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  atmosphere  sinks  below  tho 
freezing  point  of  water.  The  manner  la 
which  snow  Is  produced  is  not  well  undf^r- 
stood.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  whe- 
ther the  clouds  which  give  rise  to  It  are 
composed  of  vesicular  vapours,  or  frozen 
particles ;  nor  whether  the  flakes  are  com- 
pletely or  only  partially  formed  before  it 
begins  to  descend;  nor  Is  it  known  what 
temperatures  or  elrcumstances  give  rise  to 
its  different  appearance.  Upon  examining 
snow  flakes  they  are  found,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, to  be  msssesof  lieautifully  formed 
crystals.  Their  variety  is  endless,  but  the 
principal  forms  are  stars  of  six  points,  from 
one-third  to  ore-tbtrt.T-flfth  of  an  Inch  in 

diameter. Rtd  atww.    It  was  observed, 

even  by  tbe  ancients,  that  snow  is  some- 
times of  a  red  colour.  This  is  new  known 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  fun- 
gus named  Protoeoecua  nivalia  by  botanists. 
It  has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

SNOW,  LIMIT  OF  PERPETUAL,  a  term 
of  physical  geography,  referring  to  an 
Imaginary  line  on  the  earth  where  tbe  tem- 
perature Is  never  below  82'  F.  This  limit 
cannot  be  deflned  In  a  given  region  with 
•trlct  accuracy,  and  all  statements  regard 
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ing  it  can  be  Approximate  only.  It  le  best 
determined  wtiere  tbe  accarauiatlons  are 
continuous  upward*  on  gentle  aiopes.  Ac- 
camulationa  in  hollows  and  deecendlng 
glaciers  are  very  frequently  below  tlie 
limit,  and  hence  the  line  is  often  laid  down 
too  low  in  mountainous  regions.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  steep  surfaces  exposed  to  the 
sun  or  to  moist  winds  are  frequently  des- 
titute of  snow,  although  above  the  limit 
in  question.  In  the  northern  hemisphere 
the  snow  line  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  sra 
about  the  parallel  of  80°,  and  at  the  equator 
It  la  upwards  of  16,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  much  higher  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Himalayas  than  on  the  southern.  This 
is  orcasloned  by  the  fact  that  the  nin- 
wlnda  all  come  from  the  south,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  their  moisture  is  dc- 
p<«lted  before  they  arrh'e  at  the  north  side 
of  the  range  where  the  air  is  very  dry. 

SNUFF,  pulverized  tobacco,  variously 
prepared,  scented,  and  distinguished  by  a 
muUitudc  of  names.  It  is  so  frequently 
adulterated  with  deleterious  substances 
that  mischievous  consequences  must  ne- 
cessarily arl«e  from  its  use,  in  addition  to 
those  which  naturally  flow  from  employ- 
ment of  a  narcotic  powder  in  this  way. 

SOAP  (tapBn :  Or.),  a  substance  ol)tatned 
liy  the  action  of  alkalies  on  oils  or  fats. 
White  Boapa  are  generally  manufactured 
from  oil  of  olives  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
t  he  latter  being  rendered  caustic  by  quick- 
lime, and  it»  solution  being  termed  toap  leu. 
The  oil  and  alkaline  liquid  are  boiled  to- 
gether, until  the  soap  begins  to  separate 
from  the  water,  salt  being  sometimes 
added  to  promote  granulation  ;  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time ;  the  soap 
is  then  transferred  into  wooden  frames, 
and  when  stiff  enough  is  cut  into  oblong 
slices  and  dried.  Perfumes  are  sometimes 
added ;  and  marbling,  when  desirable,  is 
effected  by  stirring  into  tlie  soap  during 
manufactnrc  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
which  is  decomposed,  black  oxide  sepanit> 
Ing  In  streaks  and  patches.  Common  soap 
is  made  of  soda  and  tallow ;  or  If  potash  is 
used,  common  salt  Is  added  to  harden  it 
by  transference  of  soda.  Soft  goap$  are 
generally  made  with  potash  and  flsh  oil. 
Yellow  toap  contains  resin.  Boap  Is  soluble 
In  pure  water  and  in  alcohol :  the  solution 
in  the  latter  gelatinizes  when  concentrated, 
forming  what  is  called  In  medicine  opodeldoc. 
If  the  soap  solution  Is  carefully  evaporated, 
transparent  soap  is  obtained.  Earth  and 
common  metallic  oxides  form  insoluble 
soaps :  and  hence  soap  Is  wasted,  and  pre- 
ciiiltates  are  formed  with  it,  by  hard  water 
—that  Is,  such  as  contains  lime.  Soap,  if 
kept  in  a  damp  place,  is  capable  of  remain- 
ing combined  with  a  hirge  quantity  of 
water;  this  adds  to  its  weight,  and  di- 
minishes its  ntiltty,  by  rendering  It  liable 
to  waste  during  use. 

SOAP'STONE,  in  Mineralogy,  Steatite,  a 
soft  mineral  of  a  soapy  feel.  It  is  a  hy- 
drated  silicate  of  magnesia  and  alumina. 

SOAP'WOllT  a  plant  of  the  genus  Sapo- 
,naria:  nat.  ord.  Oaryophyllacea. 

ROCAGTt  (soke,  a  plough  :  Ang.  Sax.),  In 
Law.  a  tenure  of  lauds  by  any  certain  and 


determinate  services.  In  free  moeage  thr 
services  were.  In  a  feudal  sense,  not  dis-  > 
honourable,  as  the  payment  of  an  annual ' 
rent.  In  villein  socage,  lands  were  held  bj  j 
villein  services;  and  these  being  certain 
and  determined,  the  tenure  was,  fn  somf 
respects,  copyhold,  and  It  still  subsists. 

SOCIALISM  (.soeioHe,  pertaining  to  eom- 
paniooship:  Lot.),  the  science   of  reoon- 
scmctlng  society  on  entirely  new  bases,  nr ' 
the  substitution  of  the  principle  of  ro-oper»  1 1 
tion  for  that  of  competition.  In  every  branrb  i 
of  human  industry.    This  view  of  society  Is  1 1 
not  of  recent  date.     It  has  been  the  fa-  i 
iwurite  theme  of  poets  from  the  earliefi  < ' 
ages.    But  the  first  attempt  to  carry  It  into  ' 
practical  effect  was  made  by  the  Saint  8t- ' ' 
monians  in  France  about  1820,  who  gained  i 
numerous  adherents,  especially  In  Pari!".  * 
After  the  revolution  of  July  1890,  it  n)»- 
rapidly  Into  notoriety,  from  the  sympatliT 
between  the  notions  which  it  promulgate<i,  | 
and  those  entertained  by  many  of  the  re-  , 
publican  party.    The  views  of  the  Stw-Sirao  - 
nians  were  all  directed  to  the  abolition  of  < 
rank  and  property  In  society,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  associations  such  as  the  fnl-  * 
lowers  of  .Mr.  Owen  In  this  country  hare' 
denominated  oo-operative,  of  which  all  the 
members  should  wortc   in    common,  ami 
divide  the  fruits  of  their  labour  ;  and  wltli 
these  notions,  common  to  many  other  socin! 
reformers,  they  u&ltcd  the  doctrine  that  the 
division  of  the  goods  of  the  connnunit; 
should  l>e  In  dac  proportion  to  the  merit 
or  capacity  of  the   recipient.      But  their 
doctrines  and    proceedings   soon    becamc 
II cautious  and  Immoral ;  and  in  183S,  their 
association  was  dispersed  by  Government. 
Some  fonner  members  of  this  body  attaimn' 
to  places  of  rank  and  consideration;  and 
others  founded  new  schools  of  socialism 
and  communism. 

SOCI'ETY  (sodetas;  from  aoeto,  T  asso- 
ciate :  Lat),  in  Its  usually  restricted  sense, 
an  association  organised  for  the  promotion 
of  some  object.  If  formed  for  comroerrial 
purposes.  It  Is  usually  called  a  Company. 
Literary  societies  are  often  termed  Aca- 
demies ;  societies  for  social  purposes  Clitb9. 
sometimes  political,  and  sometimes  devoted 
to  certain  classes.  There  are  about  forty 
clubs  in  London,  the  number  of  members 
varying  from  1000  to  1500,  admitted  by  bal- 
lot ;  paying  from  ten  to twenty-flve  guineas 
on  admission,  and  from  Ave  to  ten  ^alucn! 
annual  subscription.  Benevolent  associa- 
tions In  this  country  are  very  numerous. 

SOCK  (jsoceus :  Lot.),  the  low-heeled  light 
shoe  of  the  ancient  actors  In  comedy.  BTcno; 
the  word  Is  used  for  comedy,  and  opposed 
to  buskin  or  tragedy. 

SOO'LE  {zoccoU,  a  shoe :  Ttal.),  In  Archi- 
tecture, a  square  member,  ha ving?  a  erreat'?r 
breadth  than  height.  It  is  used  to  support 
a  column,  base,  Ac.  instead  of  a  pedesul, 
from  which  it  differs,  by  having  neither 
base  nor  cornice. 

BOCRATIO  PHILOSOPHY,  In  Its  proper 
siguiflcatlon,  the  peculiar  method  -which 
was  applied  by  Socrates  to  philosophical 
Inquiry.  His  object  was  to  stimulate  his 
hearers  to  the  pursuit  of  the  good  and  the 
true    by  new  and    more  coraprehenslTe 
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methods.  He  bogan  his  discourses  by  pro- 
positions generally  received  as  true ;  and 
placed  a  particular  Idea  in  a  number  of 
combinations.  He  then  proceeded  l)y  means 
of  questions  to  ascertain  the  ideas  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  contending.  So  full  of 
error  were  the  speculations  of  his  age  that 
It  was  not  difficult  to  entangle  his  opponent 
in  contradlctionsi  or  .to  extract  from  him 
admissions  which  were  inconsistent  with 
his  opinions,  or  agreeable  to  the  sentiments 
of  Socrates,  who  with  his  .comprehensive 
views  and  dialectic  ability,  soon  turned 
them  to  account.  Socrates  wrote  nothing 
himself ;  we  have  only  the  reports  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plato,  and  the  latter  is  thought 
tu  have  added  much  of  his  own. 

SO'DA,  an  alkali,  the  oxide  of  the  metal 
sodium,  obtained,  usually  as  a  carbonate, 
from  several  sources.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  a  native  state,  as  in  the  lakes  in 
iigypt,  which,  being  dried  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  leave  beds  of  soda,  or  natron,  as  it 
is  there  called.  Soda  was  formerly  pro- 
cured as  Barilla,  from  the  Iilcinerated 
ashes  of  the  salsola  plant,  and  as  kelp  by 
burning  seaweed;  but  it  is  now  almost 
entirely  obtained  by  decomposing  common 
E{i,it  with  sulphuric  acid  or  iron  pyrites. 
Tiie  resulting  sulphate  is  fused  in  a  furnace 
with  chalk  and  small  coal,  and  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  then  dissolved  out  of 

Che  product. Caustic  Soda  is  the  oxide, 

and  is  obtained  from  the  carbonate  by  boil- 
ing it  with  lime.  Soda,  in  one  form  or 
other,  has  an  immense  number  of  appllcji- 
tloiis  hi  ihe  arts. 

SO'DALITE,  a  mineral  of  a  bluish  greon 
colour,  found  crystallized,  or  in  masses.  It 
obtains  its  name  from  the  large  portion  of 
soda  which  enters  into  its  composition.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  sllex,  alumina,  and 
soda. 

SO'DA-WATER,  a  supersaturated  splu- 
o'ion  of  carbonic  acid  in  water.  It  derives 
its  name  from  having  been  always  for- 
merly, and  sometimes  at  present,  prepared 
by  the  addition  of  some  carbonate  of  soda, 
to  render  It  useful  in  certain  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia. Some  ingenious  machines  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  soda-water. 

BO'DIUM,  the  metallic  base  of  soda,  is  ol>- 
Calned  by  raising  a  mixture  of  the  carbonate 
and  charcoal  to  a  high  temperature.  It  Is 
white,  opaque,  and  has  the  lustre  and  genc- 
ral  appearance  of  silver.  Its  spec.  grav.  is 
0'97 ;  it  fuses  at  1940.  It  is  exceedingly 
malleable,  and  Is  much  softer  than  any  of 
tlie  common  metallic  substances.  It  con- 
ducts electricity  and  heat  In  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  basis  of  potassa,  whlcii  it  very 
much  resembles ;  and  small  particles  of  ic 
inflame  by  the  galvanic  spark,  and  bum 
with  bright  explosions.  When  sodium  is 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  Immediately 
tarnishes,  and  by  degrees  becomes  covered 
with  a  white  crust,  which  is  the  oxide.  So- 
dium combines  with  the  metals;  in  the 
quantity  of  one-fortieth  it  renders  mercury 
a  fixed  solid  of  the  colourof  silver,  and  the 
combination  is  attended  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  heat  It  forms  an  alloy  with 
tin,  without  changing  its  colour:  and  it 
icts  upon  gold  and  lead  when  heated.  Placed 


upon  cold  water  it  decomposes  the  liquid 
with  violence ;  with  hot  water  it  inflames. 
SOF'PIT  {soJJUta,  overlaid:  TtaL),  the 
ceiling  of  subordinate  parts  of  buildings, 
such  as  staircases,  entJiblatures,  archways, 
cornices,  &c. 

SOPI  (probably  a  corruption  of  sophos, 
wise :  Or.),  a  Persian  word,  signifying  re- 
ligious persons,  called  also  Dervishea.  It 
was  the  surname  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  of 
the  race  preceding  the  present  family, 
and  came  to  be  erroneously  used  as  a  title 
of  the  Persian  monarch. 

SOIL,  the  earthy  materials  In  which 
plants  grow ;  consisting  of  compounds  of 
silica,  lime,  alumina,  magnesia,  oxide  of 
iron,  and  various  acid  and  alkaline  combi- 
nations ;  with  the  remains  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter ;  the  variety  being  neces* 
sary  to  healthy  vegetation.  The  part  bo 
neath  that  where  plants  usually  grow  Is 
termed  the  8nb8(dl.  All  soils  were  origin 
ally  the  product  of  disintegrated  rocks^on 
whose  nature  and  constitution  they  depend 
for  their  peculiar  qualities. 

SOKE  (a  plough :  Ang.  Sax.),  tn  Law,  a 
term  which  anciently  had  various  significa- 
tions, viz.  1.  The  liberty  or  privilege  of 
tenants  excused  from  customary  burdens 
and  impositions.  2.  The  power  of  adminis- 
tering justice.  3.  Tlie  precinct  tn  which 
the  chief  lord  exercised  his  aoe,  or  liberty 
of  keeping  court  within  his  own  jurisdic- 
tion. 4.  A  stipulated  payment  or  rent  to 
the  lord  for  using  his  land,  with  such 
liberty  and  privilege  as  made  the  tenant  the 
soke  man  or  freeholder.    As  a  territorial 

division  it  still  exists  in  Lincolnshire. 

SOKE-MKN,  tenants  of  sokage  lands :  those 
who  held  by  no  servile  tenure,  but  paid 

their  rent  as  a  soke,  or  sign  of  freedom. 

SOKB-nsEVB,  the  rent  collector  in  the  lord's 
soke. 

SOLANA'CE^E,  a  natural  order  of  plants. 
Including  more  than  a  thousand  species. 
The  flowers  are  monopetalous  and  regular; 
the  fruit  either  a  capsule  or  a  borry.  Th«y 
are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  some 
affording  food,  others  medicines.  Many  of 
them  possess  narcotic  properties  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  poisonous.  The  genua 
Solanum  has  npwards  of  900  species,  and 
one  of  these  is  the  valuable  Potato,  and 
another  the  poisonous  Bitter  sweet.  To  other 
genera  belong  the  Tobacco  plant  {Nicott- 
ana),  the  Tomato  {Li/coperaicum),  the  Gape 
gooseberry  (Phyaalis),  the  Red  Peppers 
(Capsicum),  the  Henbaxb  iHyoscyamtia), 
the  Thorn  Apple  (Datura),  the  Night  Shade 
(Atropa),  the  Maxdoakk,  and  the  handsome 
Petunia. 
SO'LAN-GOOSE.  [See  Gankkt.] 
SOLA'RIUM  (Lot.,  from  Solaris,  pertain- 
ing to  the  sun),  in  Antiquity,  a  place  on 
the  tops  of  houses  ex  posed  to  th  e  sun,  where 
the  Romans  used  to  take  air  and  exercise. 

SO'LAB  SYSTEM,  that  system  of  astro- 
nomy which  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
round  which  all  the  planets  revolve  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  and  in  different  spaces  of 
time.  [See  ASTaoNOUT,  Eabth,  Suk,  Pla- 
NSTS,  Moox,  &c.] 
SO'LDAN  (corrupted  from  BuUan),  a  title 
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fornicriy  gtren  to  a  general  who  eomraiind- 
ed  tbe  caliph's  arnif ;  tbe  epithet  wu 
afterwardfl  applied  to  a  governor  of  Egypt. 

SOL'DERINO  «oIfdo.  I  malce  flrm :  Lot.), 
among  tfecfaanics,  the  uniting  together  two 
pieces  of  metal,  by  the  fusion  and  appliear 
tiou  of  some  metallic  comiK>sltion  on  the 
extremities  of  the  metals  to  be  Joined. 
Common  solder  Is  an  alloy  composed  of 
about  two  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin.  In 
the  operation  of  soldering,  the  surfaces  of 
the  metal  intended  to  be  Joined  are  scraped 
and  rendered  very  clean ;  they  are  then 
brought  close  to  each  other.  Some  resin, 
chloride  of  zinc,  borax,  or  other  suitable 
substance  having  been  previously  placed 
on  the  places  to  be  Joined ;  and  heat  is 
applied  by  a  soldering  iron,  or  In  some 

other  way. Soldkra  are  made  of  gold, 

silver,  copper,  tin,  t>l8muth,and  lead  ;  nsu- 
i  ally,  but  not  always.  In  the  eoiiiposition 
8omo  of  the  metal  that  Is  to  be  soldered 
being  included. 

BOLE,  the  name  given  to  flAt  flshca  of  the 
genus  8olea.  The  common  sole  abounds  on 
I  the  British  coast ;  afford  considerable  em- 
)  ployment  to  the  flshernien,  and  are  much 
'  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food. 

BOL'ECISM  (wMkismos:  Qr.\  in  Gram- 
mar, incongruity  of  language,  or  a  gross 
deviation  from  the  rules  of  grammar,  or 
eonstruction.  According  to  Pliny  It  dlflen 
from  a  BarlnirUmt  in  not  being  confined  to 
the  use  of  single  words,  which  are  erro- 
neous.  In  a  general  sense,  any  unfitness 

or  Impropriety. 

BOLEKA'CEANS  (sS'At,  a  tube :  Or.\  a 
family  of  dlmiary  bivalve  molluscs,  of 
which  the  genus  Solent  comprising  the  razor 
shell,  is  the  type. 

SOLFATA'RA,  a  volcanic  vent  which 
emits  only  sulphur,  and  its  compounds ;  and 
so  named  from  the  Solfatara,  a  hill  near 
Naples,  in  the  district  called  by  the  ancients 
the  PhUBgrmi  Campi. 

SOLI'CITOB  {tolieito,  I  pereuade :  Lat.\ 
In  Law,  a  person  authorized  and  employed 
to  prosecute  the  Suits  of  otbera  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  similar  practltionera 
are  called  attomeyt.  In  courts  of  common 
law.  In  Scotland  solicitors  are  the  same 
as  attorneys  with  us;  but  they  practise  in 
the  Inferior  courts  and  are  Inferior  to  trri- 

ttvtto  the  signet. Solioitob-Gxnbbal,  an 

ofllcer  of  the  crown,  holding  by  patent, 
ranking  next  to  the  attorney-general.  Like 
tlie  attorney-general,  he  resigns  ofDce  when 
the  ministry  which  appointed  him  retires. 

SOL'ID  (soUdiM,  flrm :  Latj,  in  Philoso- 
phy, a  body  whose  parts  are  so  connected 
together  as  not  to  give  way  or  slip  from 
each  other  upon  the  smallest  impression, 
in  which  sense  Solid   stands  opposite  to 

Flvid. Geometricians  define  a  solid  to  be 

the  third  species  of  magnitude,  or  that 
which  has  three  dimensions,  viz.  length, 
breadth,  thickness  or  depth.— &>Iid«  are 
commonly  divided  into  regular  and  irregur 
lar.  Tbe  regular  solids  are  those  termi- 
nated by  regular  and  equal  planes,  and  are 
only  five  in  number,  viz.  the  Tetrahedron, 
which  consists  of  four  equal  triangles ;  tbe 
Cube,  or  Hexahedron,  of  six  equal  squares ; 
the  Octahedron,  of  eight  equal  triangles; 


the  Dodecahedron,  of  twelve;  and  tbfl 
Tcosaliedron,  of  twenty  equal  triangles. 
The  irreffuJar  solids  are  almost  infinite, 
comprehending  all  such  as  do  not  come 
under  the  definition  of  regular  solids ;  as 
the  sphere,  cylinder,  cone,  paralielograin, 

prism,  poralleloptped,  &c. In   anatomj 

and  medical  science,  the  bones,  flesh,  and 
vessels  of  animal  bodies  are  called  mlidt,in 
distinction  from  the  blood,  chyle,  and  ocber 

fluids. Solid  Angle,  one   made   by  tli« 

meeting,  in  one  point,  of  more  than  two 
plane  angles  which  are  not  in  the  same  plaae. 
Solid  equate,  in  military  langnaere,  a  body  of 
troops  formed  into  a  square,  ct^nslsting  of » 
number  of  parallel  squares  one  within  tbe 
other.  The  faces  of  the  men  in  each  set  of 
parallel  sides  look  the  same  way,  and  to- 
wards the  outside  of  the  square,  holdin? 
their  bayonets  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the 
attack  of  an  enemy  attempting  to  force  tbe 
Bqnare.  The  solid  square  has  been  found  ca- 
pable of  resisting  even  a  furious  charge  of 
CHVftJry 

SOLIDA'GO  {eolido,  I  make  flrm  :  LnL, 
from  its  supposed  efllcacy  In  healing 
wounds),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  phuits.nat. 
ord.  CompoeiUe.  Plants  of  this  genus  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  golden 
rod,  on  account  of  their  yellow  flowers  and 
long  spikes. 

SOLIFIDaAN  (sofas,  alone ;  and  Jldet, 
fiiith :  LaL),  in  Theology,ooe  who  maintains 
that  faith  alone,  without  works,  is  neces- 
sary to  Justification. 

SO'LO  iItaL\  in  Music,  a  passage,  or  per- 
fect piece  in  which  a  single  rolce  or  iu- 
strument  performs  without  accompani- 
ment. Pecullarfreedom,  ease,  distinctness, 
and  power  of  execution,  are  required  to 
perform  the  solo  with  correctness,  taste, 
and  feeling. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL,  the  common  name 
of  a  species  of  Polffgonaium,  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  LiUacea.    It  is  perennial. 

SOL'STICE  (eoletitium;  from  Sol,  the 
sun :  and  eisto,  I  cause  to  stand :  LaL),  in 
Astronomy,  the  time  when  the  sun  is  bi 
one  of  tbe  solstitial  points ;  that  Is,  wben 
it  Is  at  the  greatest  distance  front  tbe 
equator,  which  Is  98^  degrees,  and  when, 
to  the  people  of  the  higher  latitudes,  it 
appears  to  stand  still,  not  changing  its 
place  in  the  degrees  of  the  xodlac  Tbe 
solstitial  points  in  an  artificial  globe  are 
those  in  which  the  ecliptic,  or  path  of  the 

sun,  touches  the  tropics. Summer  aoi- 

Ktice,  tbe  21st  of  June,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  tropic  of  Osncer*  in  its  progress 
southward,  and  gives  the  longest  day. 
Winter  eoleHee,  the  21  st  of  December,  when 
the  sun  entera  the  tropic  of  Caprirom,  Id 
its  progress  northward,  and  gives  tU 
shortest  day. 

SOLTTmON  {soltttto,  a  dissolving:  Lat\ 
the  intimate  mixture  or  i>erfect  union  uf 
solid  bodies  with  fiuids,  so  as  to  form  one 
homogeneous  liquor.  The  word  is  applk^ 
both  to  tbe  act  of  combination  and  to  tbtr 
result  of  the  process :  thus  common  sa': 
disappears  In  water,  that  is,  its  8oluti<-i 
takes  place,  and  tbe  liquid  obtained  H 
called  a  eolution  of  salt  in  water. In  Al- 
gebra and  Geometry,  solution  signifies  tb( 
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answering  of  a  qnestion,  or  the  resolving 

of    a   problem. la  Snrgery,  the  tenn 

BoltttUm  of  eontinuiiy  denotes  the  separation 
of  connected  substances  or  parts  applied 
to  a  fraction,  laceration,  &c. 

SOLVENT  (solMns,  dissolving  :  LaL\  In 
Chemistry,  any  liquid  which  will  dissolve 
substances. 

SO'MATIST  (aOma^  a  body  :  ffr.),  one  who 
denies  the  existence.and  consequently  the 
agency, of  spiritual  substances. 

SOMATOL'OGT  (sdma,  a  body ;  and  logoa, 
a  discourse  :  Or.),  the  doctrine  of  bodies  or 
material  substances. 

SOM'MITB,  in  Mineralogy,  n«i)ft«ltn0;  a 
mineral  which  occurs  In  small  crystals. 
It  is  found  on  Souima  and  Vesuvius. 

SOMNAM'BDLISM  (aomtUum,  a  dream ; 
and  ambiUOt  I  walk :  Lot.),  the  phenomenon 
of  sleep-walking,  during  which  the  sensi- 
tive and  willing  powers  govern  the  muscles, 
while  the  reasoning  or  reflecting  organs  are 
asleep ;,  but  In  dreaming  It  Is  the  contrary. 
The  phenomena  attendant  on  sleep-walking 
are  very  singular,  the  person  affected  per- 
forming many  voluntary  actions,  implying 
a  certain  degree  of  perception  of  external 
objects.  There  are  a  number  of  very  re- 
markable cases  of  somnambulism  on  record, 
some  of  which  would  be  Incredible  were 
they  not  attested  by  unquestionable  autho- 
rity. Somnambulists  have  been  known  to 
undress  and  take  a  cold  bath ;  to  saddle 
and  bridle  their  horses,  and  afterwards  ride 
to  a  considerable  distance ;  and,  when  their 
habits  perhaps  were  more  sedentary,  to 
write  letters,  make  verses,  &c.;  while  In 
most  cases  they  quietly  returned  to  their 
beds,  and  awoke  at  their  usual  hour  utterly 
unconscious  of  their  previous  proceedings. 
Generally  speaking,  but  not  always,  soni- 
uanibultsts  arc  lncai>able  of  holding  a 
conversation.  Somi.ambullsm  may  be 
described  as  a  state  In  which  the  mind 
retains  Its  power  over  the  limbs,  but 
possesses  no  influence  over  Its  own 
thoughts,  and  scarcely  any  over  the  body, 
excepting  those  particular  members  of  It 
which  are  employed  in  walking. 

SONATA  c/tai.).  In  Music,  a  piece  or 
composition  wholly  executed  by  Instru- 
ments ;  and  generally  supposed  to  exhibit 
the  composei's  powers  without  conflning 
bim  within  the  rigid  rules  of  counterpoint 
or  measure. 

SON'NBT  (Pr.),  a  short  poem,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Its  Italian  model,  consists  of 
fourteen  lines  ;  divided  Into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  eight,  and  the  latter  of  six  lines. 
According  to  the  strictest  rules,  only  two 
rhymes  are  allowed  In  the  first  part,  and 
the  second  ought  not  to  end  In  a  couplet ; 
hut  In  our  language,  which  possesses  a 
comparative  paucity  of  rhymes,  the  sonnet 
has  been  written  with  great  latitude  as  to 
rhymes. 

SONOM'ETBR  (sontM,  a  sound :  Lai. ;  and 
metrout  a  measure ;  OrO,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  sounds  or  the  Intervals  of 
sounds. 

SOOTH'BAYING  (8oth,  truth:  Sax.),  the 
foretelling  of  future  events  without  divine 
aid  or  authority ;  and  thus  distinguished 
from  prophecy  by  inspiration. 


80THI.  [SeeSonJ 
SOPH'ISM  (sop^uma,  from  sopftiso.  I  deal 
subtllely :  Or.},  a  subtilty  in  reasoning.  In 
which  the  arguments  are  not  logically  suiv 
ported,  or  the  inferences  are  not  justly 
deduced  from  the  premises. 

SOPHISTICATION  (tophizo,  I  deceive : 
Or.),  the  adulterating  or  debasing  the 
purity  of  something  by  a  foreign  ad- 
mixture. 

SOPH'ISTS  {aophistis,  from  sophizo,  I  deal 
subtllely :  Or.),  a  name  at  first  given  to  phi- 
losophers and  those  who  were  remarkable 
for  their  wisdom ;  It  was  afterwards  applied 
to  rhetoricians,  and  lastly  to  such  as  spent 
their  time  In  verbal  niceties,  logical  conun- 
drums, sententious  quibbles,  and  philoso- 
phical enigmas.  The  following,  called  the 
Pteiidomenot,  for  example,  was  a  famous 
problem  amongst  the  ancient  eophista : 
'  When  a  man  says,  /  lie,  does  ho  lie,  or  doe^ 
he  not  lief  If  he  lies,  he  speaks  truth ;  and 
If  he  speaks  the  truth,  he  lies.* 

SOPORIP'IO  {sopor,  a  heavy  sleep ;  and 
/ado,  I  make :  Lat),  in  Medicine,  any  drug, 
pUuit,  &c  that  has  the  quality  of  Inducing 
sleep. 

SOPRA'NO  iltal,  from  sopra,  above),  in 
Music,  one  of  the  Intermediate  portions  of 
the  scale,  which  Is  a  species  of  treble,  suited 
to  the  female  voice. 

SOR'BIO  ACID,  In  Chemistry,  acid  pro- 
cured from  the  fruit  of  the  Pyrue,  or  Sorbtut 
aticuparia,  or  Mountain  Ash.  It  Is  Identical 
with  matte  acid, 

SORBONNE,  the  name  of  a  college  ori- 
ginally Instituted  for  the  education  of  secu- 
lar clergymen  at  the  university  of  Paris, 
so  called  after  Robert  of  Sorbon,  In  Cham- 
pagne, a  theologian  of  Paris,  who  founded 
it  during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  about  1250, 
and  endowed  it  with  an  income  which  was 
subsequently  much  lucrcascd.  This  Insti- 
tution, the  teachers  In  which  were  always 
doctors  and  professors  of  theology,  ao- 
quired  so  much  fame  that  Its  name  was 
extended  to  the  whole  theological  faculty 
of  the  university  of  Paris. 

SOR'CERY  iaorcerie,  from  eort,  a  lot: 
Lot,),  Magic,  or  divination  by  the  supposed 
assistance  of  evil  spirits,  or  the  power  of 
commanding  evil  spirits. 

SORD'AWALITE,  a  black  or  grayish 
green  mineral,  so  named  from  Sordawald, 
In  Wlbourg.  It  Is  a  species  of  hornblende 
and  consists  of  alumina.  Iron  magnesia, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid. 

SOR'DES  (Lot.),  in  Medicine, foul  matter. 
Also,  dregs  of  any  kind. 

SOR'BL,  a  term  used  by  sportsmen  for  a 
male  fallow  deer  of  three  years  old. 

SOR'BX  (a  mouse:  LM.),  in  Zoology, 
a  genua  of  nocturnal  insectivorous  mam- 
mals, typified  by  the  shrew  mouse,  which 
resembles  the  mole  in  the  head,  and  the 
mouse  in  other  parts^ 

SORGHO  {Holeue  aaecharaius),  a  plant 
allied  to  millet,  which  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  China,  and  of  late  years  In  Europeu 
The  stem  yields  a  juice  from  which  sugar 
and  spirit  are  obtainable,  the  leaves  afford 
excellent  fodder  for  cattle,  and  the  seeds 
are  suitable  for  feeding  poultry. 

SORITES  {tsreitia,  (rum  aoroe,  a  heap: 
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Or.),  in  Logic,  an  abridged  form  of  gtatlng  a 
•eriM  of  sylloglsniB  eonsUtiiig  of  a  number 
of  propoiifcion*  so  linked  togetlKT  that  the 
predicate  of  one  becomes  oontinnaliy  the 
•nb|ect  of  the  next  In  sncression,  till  a  con- 
claslon  is  fiurmed  by  bringing  together  the 
subject  of  the  Brst  proposition  and  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  last. 

SOR'UEL.  a  name  given  to  sereral  plants. 
The  common  sorrel  Is  the  Rumex  aeetosa,  a 
British  herb  with  an  acid  taste.  The  word 
sorrei  Is  the  Oxalia  oeebMeUa,  The  wootl 
sorrel  Is  of  the  genus  Oxali*.  The  Indian 
'  red  and  Indian  white^nrrels  arc  of  the  genus 
HibUeua.  Salt  aj  Bamit  binozalate  of 
p«)tash. 

SO'IITES  HOMB'RIOiB,  VIRGIIJANiB, 
8ANCT0KUM  (Homeric,  &c.  lots:  Lot),  a 
species  of  divination  very  coTcmnn  in  anti- 
quity. It  consisted  In  opening  a  faronrlte 
author  at  random,  and  deducing  an  oracnlar 
meaning  from  tlie  flrst  passiige  which  met 
the  eye.  The  Greeks  nsed  Homer  for  this 
pnriKwe,  the  Romans  Virgil,  the  Christians 
the  Bible.  Some  remarkable  examples  nre 
on  record  of  the  applicability  of  the  pas- 
sages found  to  the  destinies  of  the  Qndera. 

SORTIE'  (fV.),  In  Military  language,  the 
issuing  of  a  body  of  troops  from  a  besieged 
place  to  attack  the  besiegers ;  asoUj^. 

SOSTENUrrO  (sustained :  /to/.),  in  Music, 
a  term  used  to  denote  the  unbroken  con- 
tinuance of  sounds. 

SOUND,  in  Physics,  the  effect  produced 
on  the  ear,  usually  by  a  tremulous  motion 
of  the  atr,  caused  by  the  vibration  of  some 
other  body  which  has  been  struck,  rubbed, 
Ac  The  distance  to  which  sounds  may  be 
heard  Will  be  proportional  to  the  magnitude 
or  intensity  of  the  stroke  made  on  the  tre- 
mulous body  emitting  the  sound;  for  the 
greater  that  stroke  Is  the  greater  will  be 
ihe  agitation  of  its  parts,  and  the  greater 
->  ill  be  the  force  with  which  they  will  strike 
tie  particles  of  air.  Hence  the  greater 
will  be  the  effect  at  any  given  distance  on 
tiie  drum  of  the  ear;  and,  consequently, 
t^e  greater  will  bo  the  distence  at  which 
tLe  agitation  of  the  air  will  he  st-nslble.  It 
Is  ascertained  thnt  sound  of  sll  k  inds  travels 
at  the  rate  of  Il24i  feet  per  scomd,  when 
the  air  is  at  the  temperature  of  iSP ;  the 
softest  whisper  moves  as  fast  as  the  hmdest 
thunder.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  has 
l)een  applied  to  the  measurement  of  dis- 
tances. Thus,  if  we  see  a  vivid  flash  of 
IlKhtning,  and  In  two  seconds  hear  a  clap  of 
thunder,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  light- 
ning occurred  at  not  more  than  the  distance 
of  750  j-ards.  If  the  vibrations  of  a  sonorous 
body  fall  short  of  or  exceed  a  certain  velo- 
city, no  sound  will  be  perceived;  the 
smallest  number  which  produce  any  effect 
on  the  ear  is  83  per  second ;  and  the  largest, 
according  to  S4>me,  8M0i  but  according  to 
otherfi,  24,000  per  second.  Taking  the  velo- 
city of  sound  In  the  air  as  unity,  its  velocity 
in  tin  will  be  represented  by  7t.  in  silver  by 
0,  In  copper  by  IS,  In  iron  by  17,  In  glass  by 
17,  In  baked  clay  by  10*12,  and  In  wood  by 
/VI7.  Its  velocity  in  cast  Iron  was  found 
to  be  only  10*0.  Solids  are  much  better  con- 
ductors of  sound  than  atmospheric  air ;  a 
P«;rson  at  one  end  of  a  long  fir  beam  will 


distinctly  hear  a  very  silrht  tap,  whleb  U 
inaudible  to  him  who  makes  It  at  tbc 
other  end.  Water  Is  a  very  excellent  eon- 
dnctor  of  aonud,  particularly  when  frraen. 
Sounds  have  been  conveyed  even  by  land 
to  onormons  distances ;  the  cannonade  of  a 
sea  fight  between  the  English  and  Vutcli, 
in  1672,  was  heard  across  Englnnd  to  the 

extent  of  300 miles. SinmA,  In  6eognii>far, 

any  great  inlet  of  Ibe  sea ;  as  Ply  month 
sound,  &c. 

SOUNDING  (sofMfar,  to  search  with  a 
plummet :  Fr^,  in  Navigation,  the  open- 
1 1  on  of  trying  the  depth  of  the  water,  and 
the  quality  of  the  bottom,  by  a  line  witb  a 

plummet  at  the  end. Smmdtnffs,  a  name 

given  to  the  specimen  of  the  ground,  ob- 
tained by  sounding.  A  piec«  of  talio* 
stuck  upon  the  base  of  the  deep-sea  lead 
brings  up  distinguishing  nmiicafrom  the 
bottom,  as  sand,  shells,  ftc  which  adlierr 
to  It.  Their  nature  Is  carefully  marked  ic 
the  log-book.  A  ship  Is  said  to  be  in 
aountUnga  when  she  gets  into  water  shal- 
low enough  to  be  aonnded. 

SOUTH  {tuth :  Akt.),  one  of  th«  rardlml 
points.  Strictly,  $<mth  Is  the  horizoutil 
Itoint  In  the  meridian  of  a  place,  on  tht 
right  hand  of  a  person  standing  with  bH 
face  towards  the  east.  But  the  word  is  a^ 
plied  to  any  point  in  the  meridian,  betveea 
the  horizon  and  the  xenith. 

SOUTH(X>TTIANS,  the  followm  of 
Joanna  SotUhcott.  She  was  bom  In  DcToe- 
shire  In  1750;  claimed  the  power  of  pro- 
pliccylng,  and  had  many  followers.  In  h«>T 
85th  year  she  pretended  to  be  Bupematurall; 
pregnant.  She  died  soon  afterward?,  and 
although  It  vras  proved  that  her  assertion 
was  false,  the  faith  of  many  of  her  folloaen 
was  not  shaken,  and  they  cxitoct43d  her  to 
reappear. 

SOUTH'ERXWOOD,  the  ArtemUta  abro- 
tanum  of  botanists,  nat.  ord.  OompotfUr,  a 
plant  with  sweet-scented  leaves,  a  nativ 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  common  in  EiigHs'j 
gardens. 

SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE,  a  term  grivcn  t^^ 
a  commercial '  scheme,' in  1720,  which,  f<-r 
a  time,  produced  a  kind  of  national  deli- 
rium In  England.    A  company  for  tradins 
to  the  South  Seas,  which  waa  entitled  tbt 
'  South  Sea  Oomitany,'  bad  been  sanctioned 
by  government,  with  the  specious  pretenre 
of  discharging  the   national  debt,  by  re- 
ducing all  the  funds  Into  one.     Blunt^  tie 
projector,  had  tiken  the  hint  of  his  pUi> 
from  Law's  celebrated  Mississippi  srberot. 
which.  In  the  preceding  year,  had,  in  Fmnre 
entailed  ruin  upon  many  thousand  familio 
of  that  kingdom.    In  the  prujfct  of  l^^" 
there  was  something  suhstaniinl.     It  yr' 
mlsed  an  exclusive   trade   to  Lioaiaiana^ 
though    the  design    was  defeated  by  Df 
frantic  eagerness  of  the  people.     Bat  tL* 
South  Sea  scheme  was  buoyed  up  by  nothicc 
but  the  folly  and  rapaclousness  of  Indh 
duals,  which  became  so  blind  and  extiarv 
gant,  that  Blunt  was  able  to  impose  np* 
the  whole  nation,  and  make  tools    of  tl-' 
other  directors,  to  serve  his  own   pnrpn^ 
and  that  of  a  few  associates.    When  x^- 
projector  found  that  the  South  Sea  stort 
did  not  rise  according  to  his  cxpectatii' 
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lie  circolated  s  report  thnt  Gibraltar  and 
Port  Mahnti  would  be  exchanged  for  some 
places  In  Peru ;  by  which  raeana  the  English 
trade  to  the  South  Sea  would  be  protected 
acd  enlarged.    This  rumour,    diffused  by 
emissaries,  acted  like  a  contagion.    In  Ave 
days  the  directors  opened  their  boolcs  for  a 
subscription  of    1,000,0002.  at  the  rate  nf 
KOl.  for  every  lOOt  capital.    Persons  of  all 
ranks  crowded  to  the  house  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  first  6UbscrIi>tlon   exceeded 
2,000,0001.  of  original  stock.    In  a  few  days 
this  stock  advanced  to  3402. :  and  the  sub- 
scriptions were  sold  for  double  the  price  of 
the   first   payment.    Tn  a  little  time   the 
stock  reached  lOOOL,  and  the  whole  nation 
JVR9  infected  with  the  spirit  of  stock-job- 
bing to  an  incredible  extent.   The  Infatu- 
Btion  prevailed  till  the  8th  of  September, 
when  the  stock  began  to  fall,  and  some  of 
the  adventurers  awoke  from  their  delirium. 
On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  the  stock 
had  sunk  to  1501. ;   several  eminent  gold- 
Etiiiths  and  bankers,  who  had  lent  great 
sums  upon  It,  were  obliged  to  stop  payment 
and  abscond ;  and  the  ebb  of  this  porten- 
t(  >us  tide  was  so  violent  that  it  carried  every- 
thing in  its  way,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
families  were  overwhelmed  with  ruin.   Pub- 
lic credit  sustained  a  terrible  shock ;  the 
nation  was  thrown  into  a  ferment ;  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  ravings  of  grief, 
disappointment,  and  despair.    Some  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  ministry  were  deeply 
concorned  in  these  fraudulent  transactions; 
and  though  they  used  all   their  influence 
with  the  Bank  to  assist  them  In  supporting 
the  credit  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and 
actually  obtained  from  that  corpcjratlon  a 
large  sum,  the  bubble  burst;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom 
the   subject  had  been  referred,   declared 
tbey  had  discovered  a  train  of  the  deepest 
•  villany  and  fraud  that  hell  ever  contrived 
to  ruin  a  nation.'    Suffice  It  to  add,  that 
some  of  the  '  directors '  were  expelled  the 
house ;  others  taken  into  custody ;  and  the 
estates  of  several  confiscated  by  net  of  par- 
liament, after  a  certain  allowance  was  de- 
ducted for  each,  according  to  their  conduct 
and  circumstances. 

SO  V'BREIQN  (aouverafn :  Fr.),  a  supremo 
ruler,  or  one  who  possesses  the  highest  au- 
thority without  control.    A  king  or  queen 

rognant. An  Bnglish   gold  coin,  value 

twenty  shillings ;  the  standard  weight  of 
which  is  6  dwt.  8^  grs.,  or  1281)74  troy  grs. 
One  twelfth  of  the  sovereign  consists  of 
copper,  which  Is  added  to  give  It  hardness. 

SOT,  a  dark-coloured  sauce,  prepared  in 
China  and  Japan  from  the  seeds  of  a  sort 
of  bean.  It  Is  eaten  with  fish,  &c.  A  sauce 
of  the  same  name  Is  prepared  In  England. 

SPA,  a  celebrated  watering-place,  about 
seven  leagues  from  Alx-IarChai)elIe.  It  has 
been  long  famous  for  its  medicinal  springs, 
which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  are  six 
or  seven  In  number.  The  terra  is  now  gene- 
rally applied  to  all  mineral  springs. 

SPACB  igpattum:  Lot.),  in  the  abstract, 
mere  extension. Space,  in  Geometry,  de- 
notes the  area  of  any  figure,  or  tbat  which 
nils  the  Interval  or  distance  between  the 
Hues    that  terminate  It. Spaeth  in  Me- 


chanics, the  line  which  a  movable  boay, 
considered  as  a  point.  Is  conceived  to  des- 
cribe by  its  motion. Space,  among  Print- 
ers, a  slip  of  wood  or  metal  for  making  a 
space  between  words  or  lines. 

SPADI'CEODS,  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  kind  of  aggregate  flower,  having  a  recep- 
C&cle  common  to  many  florets,  within  a 
spathe,  as  in  palms,  &c. 

SPA'DIX  (Or.;  from  spaa,  I  pluck  oflf), in 
Botany,  a  receptacle  bearing  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  a  sheathing  bract  or  spade. 
Palms  have  a  branching  spadlx,  arums  a 
simple  one. 

SPA'HI,  orSIPAHI  (a  soldier:  Tnd.),  one  of 
the  Turkish  cavalry. 

SPAN  (Sax.'),  a  measure  taken  from  the 
space  between  the  end  of  the  thumb  and  the 
tip  of  the  little  finger,  when  extended. 
The  span  is  estimated  at  three  hands' 
breadths,  or  nine  inches. —  In  seamen's 
language,  a  small  line  or  cord,  the  middle 
of  which  is  attached  to  a  stay. 

SPAN'DRIL,  the  space  between  the  curve 
of  an  arch  and  the  right  lines  inclosing  it. 

SPAN'IEL  (espagneul:  Pr.—trom  its 
supposed  Spanish  origin),  the  Cania  /ami- 
liaria  avicutarius,  a  name  given  to  several 
varieties  of  dog,  remarkable  for  sagacity 
and  obedience ;  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  which  Is  the  Alpine  or  St. 
Bernard's  breed  ;  and  the  smallest  the  Canis 
itrevipUis,  usually  called  king  Charles's  breed, 
used  as  a  lap-dog. 

SPAR  (i8!p<Br  ••  Sax.),  amNSS  of  crystallized 
stone;  any  sort  of  earth  which  breaks 
easily  into  cubical  or  laminated  fragments 

with  polished  surfaces. A  name  given  to 

the  round  pieces  of  timber  used  for  the 
yards  and  topmasts  of  ships. 

SPAR'ROW,  the  popular  name  of  two 
British  birds  belonging  to  the  genus  i*i/r(;tto 
or  Passer,  in  the  family  of  PringiUidcb : 
the  Passer  montanus  or  tree  sparrow,  and 
the  P.  domeaticuB  or  common  house  spar- 
row. 

SPASM  (spfumoa;  from  apao,!  draw:  Gr.), 
In  Medicine,  an  Involuntary  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  or  that  state  of  the 
contraction  of  muscles  which  Is  not  spon- 
taneously disposed  to  alternate  with  re- 
laxation ;  It  Is  generally  accompanied  by 
pain.  When  the  contractions  alternate 
with  relaxation,  they  are  called  convulsiona 

SPATHE .  (Gr.),  In  Botany,  a  sheathing 
bract  surrounding  floral  orgnns  usually 
splitting  longitudinally,  as  In  the  arum. 

BPATH'IO  IRON  {spathe,  a  broad  blade 
of  metal,  &c. :  Or.),  a  mineral  of  a  foliated 
structure,  and  a  yellowish  or  brownish  co- 
lour. 

SPAT'ULA  (the  dim.  of  spatha,  a  blade  : 
Lot.),  an  apothecary's  instrument  for 
spreading  plasters,  &c. 

SPAT'ULATE  (last).  In  Botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf  shaped  like  a  spatula  or  a  battle- 
dore, being  roundish,  with  a  long,  narrow, 
linear  base. 

SPAVIN  (espaimit :  Fr.),  In  the  Menage, 
a  disease  In  horses,  1>eing  a  swelling  or  ex- 
crescence In  the.lnslde  of  a  horse's  hough, 
at  first  like  gristle,  but  afterwards  hard  and 
bony. 

SPEAK'ER,  in  the  parliamentary  seuse. 
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au  odlcer  who  arts  as  Phairman  daring  a 

sitting The  Speaker  of  the  Honee  of  Corti- 

mmu  tB  a  member  of  the  honse,  elected,  at 
the  commencement  of  a  parliament^  by  a 
malorlty  of  votes  to  act  as  chairman  or  pre- 
sident. In  putting  questions,  reading  btils, 
keeping  order,  and  carrying  into  execution 
tlie  resolutions  of  the  house.  The  Spealccr 
Is  not  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon  any 
qnostion ;  but  It  is  his  duty  to  interrupt  a 
niemljer  whose  language. is  indecorous,  or 
who  wanders  from  the  subject  of  debate ;  he 
may  also  stop  a  debate,  to  remind  the  house 
of  any  standing  order,  or  established  mode 
of  proceeding.which  he  sees  about  to  be  vio- 
lated. He,  however,  submits  everything  to 
the  decision  of  the  honse.  If  the  number 
of  votes  on  the  two  sides  of  the  question  be 
equal,  he  may  decide  it  by  his  own ;  but 
otherwise  he  cannot  vote.  Wlien  the  house 
resolves  itself  into  a  committee,  the  chair 
1.4  ailed  by  a  temporary  chairman,  and  the 
Speaker  is  then  capable  of  addressing  the 
house  on  any  subject,  like  a  private  niera- 
lier.  He  Issues  warrants  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  even  during  the  recess,  to  make 
out  new  writs  for  the  election  of  members 
when  seats  are  vacant.  He  receives  a  sa- 
lary of  60001.  a  year,  and  he  is  supplied  with 
a  furnished  residence.  It  is  customary  to 
make  him  a  peer  when  he  retires.  In  the 
Honse  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  or  other  person  holding 
the  King's  commission,  is  ex-offlcio Speaker; 
he  can  speak  and  vote  on  any  question. 

BPE'CIALTY  (apeeiaUitu,  peculiarity : 
Lot,),  In  Law,  a  term  applied  to  a  contract 
evidenced  by  an  instmment  nnder  seal, 
thereby  differing  from  what  is  called  simple 
contract.  Specialties  are,  tffter  debts  of  re- 
cord, entitled  to  priority  in  the  distribution 
of  assets,  and  are  not  presumed  to  be  satis- 
fled  until  after  twenty  years ;  while  simple 
contracts  are  extinguished  by  the  statute  of 
limitations  in  six. 

SPE'OIB,  in  Commerce,  gold  or  silver 
coin,  in  distinction  from  paper  money. 

SPE'CIES  (Lat.).  In  Natural  History,  such 
animals  or  vegetables  as  maybe  presumed 
to  have  descended  from  the  same  ancestors 
are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  species. 
Such  beings  are  liable  to  vary  from  the  in- 
fluence of  circumstances.  Whether  the  va- 
riation is  indefinite  or  restricted  within 
certain  limits  is  a  question  upon  which 
naturalists  are  divided,  and  the  solution 
of  which  is  attended  with  much  dlfllculty. 
Different  races  from  the  same  parents  are 
called  variettee.  [See  Gxirus.]  In  Lfigic,  a 
prcdicable,  which  is  considered  as  express- 
ing the  whole  essence  of  the  individuals  of 
which  it  is  affirmed.  This  essence  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  material  part  or  genue, 
and  the  destructive  part  or  difference: 
thus,  a  'quadruped '  has  for  *  genus '  animedt 
and  for  'difference'  the  having  four  tegs. 
Sitecies  and  genus  are  merely  relative 
terms :  thus,  a  horse  belongs  to  the  spe- 
cies quadruped,  but  a  quadruped  belongs 
to  the  species  animal.  A  species,  whenpredi 
cat«d  of  individuals,  stands  In  the  same  rela- 
tion to  them  as  the  genus  to  the  species. 
With  regard  to  a  lower  species  it  Is  a  genus, 
while  with  regard  to  a  higher  it  Is  a  species. 


SPECIP'IO  iepeetee,  a  peculiar  sort :  LaL\  | 
in  Medicine,  a  remedy  which  either   orr- 
tainly  cures  some  particular  disease  or  ii  . 
less  fsUIble  with  regard  to  it  than  otbei 

SPECIFICATION  (ipeeies,  m  peculiar 
sort ;  and  facio,  I  make :  LaL),  the  form.-u 
description  of  an  invention  for  which  In- 
ters patent  have  been  obtained,  required 
by  the  law  to  be  flied  in  the  patent  ofllce 
within  six  months  of  their  date,  otherwlM 

they  become  void. Also,  amongst  balld-  ' 

ers,  the  statement  of  the  work  required  tn 
be  done,  upim  which  the  boilttex'B  contract 
is  founded. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.    [See  Goatitt.i 

SPE'CIMEN  (LaL\  a  sample  or  small  por- 
tion of  anything ;  intended  to  exhibit  tli« 
kind  and  quality  of  the  whole, or  of  some 
thing  not  exhibited. 

SPECTACLES  (speeto,  I  look  at:  LaL\ 
an  optical  instmment  for  aaalsting  the 
sight.  With  short-sighted  persona,  the  rryr 
talllne  humour,  being  too  convex,  brinn 
the  rays  to  a  focus  before  they  rttcfa  the 
retina ;  concave  lenses  remedy  this,  becaose 
they  make  the  rays  to  enter  the  eye  with 
more  divergence,  and  therefore  to  he  lonerr 
without  coming  to  a  focus.    With  eldcrij 
persons,  the  crystalline  humour,  being  too 
flat,  does  not  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  as 
soon  as  they  have  reached  the  retina    Con- 
vex lenses  remedy  this,  because  they  make 
the  rays  to  enter  the  eye  with  less  diverg- 
ence, and  therefore  cause  them  to  come 
sooner  to  a  focus^  Spectacles  seem  to  hare 
been  first  used  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
13th  century.   [See  OmoB.] 

SPECTRE  (tpectrum:  Lai.\  an  appear- 
ance destitute  of  external  reality  affectinga 
person's  organs  of  sight  when  the  body  is 
in  an  abnormal  state. 

SPECTROSCOPE  («p«efmm,  Lai.),  seopen, 
I  examine :  Qr.\  an  Instmment  employrd 
for  the  examination  of  the  spectra  of  the 
light  from  the  sun,  planets,  and  fixed  atari, 
and  for  the  measurement  of  the  lines  and 
bands  of  shade  and  colour,  as  to  breadti^ 
distance,  and  position.  [See  Bpbotruh, 
and  SptatKiTML  Ajtaltsib.] 

SPE'CTRtTM.  If  a  beam  of  sunlight  is 
admitted  Into  a  dark  room  through  a  hole 
in  a  shutter,  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  a 
prism  of  glass,  the  emergent  boun  will  be 
decomposed,  and  the  solar  or  priamatie 
spectrum  will  be  seen  upon  the  wall  or  any 
white  surface  placed  to  receive  it.  At  the 
bottom  is  red,  and  to  this  succeed  orangr, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  vlolei,  each 
gradually  changing  into  the  next.  This  ex- 
periment pnives  that  common  light  is  not 
homogeneous,  but  compounded  of  rays  of 
various  colours,  which  become  seiwrsted 
by  reason  of  their  different  ref ran  gtblUties. 
The  series  of  colours  thus  produced  is 
called  the  solar  spectram.  By  means  of  a 
suitable  contrivance,  the  coloored  rays  ob- 
tained from  a  sunbeam  may  be  again  col- 
lected into  a  beam  of  white  ligrht.  If  any 
of  the  colours  of  tho  spectrum  l>e  experi- 
mented on,  it  will  be  found  that  it  cannot 
be  decomposed;  in  other  words,  the  original 
beam  has  been  divided  into  homoseneoos 
rays. 
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SPE'CTRUM  ANAL'YSIS.  It  hM  long 
been  known  that  the  solar  spectrum  [see 
the  last  article!  Is  marked  by  transverse 
dark  lines,  of  which  some  hundreds  have 
been  counted.  When  the  light  of  a  flame 
is  transmitted  through  a  glass  prism,  the 
spectrum  produced  exhibits  certain  bright 
transverse  lines  whenever  certain  metallic 
substances  are  burnt  In  the  flame.  Expcrl- 
mentshowedthat  the  same  substance  always 
produced  the  same  kind  of  line  and  in  the 
same  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  presence 
of  the  lines  In  the  spectrum  might,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  presence 
of  tlie  respective  metals.  For  example,  If  a 
small  quantity  of  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium)  be  burnt,  a  bright  yellow  line  ap- 
pears in  the  spectrum  In  a  particular  posi- 
tion. It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  quan- 
tity of  sodium,  less  than  the  three  millionth 
part  of  a  m  illigrammc,caii  be  easi  ly  detected 
In  this  way,  and  thus  this  is  infinitely  the 
most  delicate  test  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
detection  of  sodium.  Again,  if  a  llthinm 
compound  be  projected  into  the  flame,  two 
sharply-deflned  lines  at  once  make  their  ap- 
pearance, one  being  of  a  weak  yellow,  the 
other  of  a  bright  red.  Thus  a  quantity  of 
lithium,  less  than  the  millionth  part  of  a 
niilligramme,  maybe  detected  by  the  eye. 
Another  curious  result  uf  this  new  method 
of  analysts  has  been  the  detection  of  new 
elementary  substances,  the  exUiteuce  of 
which  had  not  been  previously  Imagined. 
It  Is  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis  that 
chemists  have  discovered  the  three  metals, 
thallium,  csBsium,  and  rubidium. 

SPECULATION  {tpecidor,  I  watch  for: 
Lot.),  In  Ck)mmerce,  the  act  or  practice  of 
buying  articles  of  merchandize,  or  any  pur- 
chaseable  commodity  whatever.  In  expec- 
tation of  a  rise  of  price  and  of  selling  the 
same  at  a  considerable  advance.  In  this  It 
Is  distinguished  from  regular  trade.  In 
which  the  profit  expected  is  the  difference 
between  the  retail  and  wholesale  prices ;  or 
the  difference  of  price  in  the  place  where 
the  goods  are  purchased,  and  the  place  to 
which  they  are  to  be  carried  for  mar- 
ket. SpeeuUxHon  on  a  large  scale,  upon  the 
principle  of  monopolising;  or  that  kind  of 
speculation  which  consists  In  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  shares  in  public  companies,  as 
well  as  'dabbling*  In  the  stocks ;  and  a  varie- 
ty of  other  hazardous  transactions  which 
might  be  named;  are  different  species  of 
gambling,  and  are  often  no  less  ruinous. 

SPECULUM  (Lot.),  in  Optics,  any  polish- 
ed body  employed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
flecting light ;  but  It  is  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  a  metallic  surface,  one  of 

arlass  being  termed  a  mirror. Bpkouluh 

METAL,  or  that  of  whlrJi  the  mirrors  of  re- 
secting telescopes  are  made,usually  consists 
>f  two  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  t  in ;  and  its 
nrhltcness  Is  improved  by  a  little  arsenic 

Spboulux,  In  Surgery,  an  Instrument 

For  dilating  and  keeping  open  a  wound,  in 
>rder  to  examine  it  attentively. 

BPBEOH  (.gpaean,  to  speak :  Saz.),  the 
faculty  of  expressing  thoughts  by  words 
9  r  articulate  sounds.   [See  L aho  uag  b.] 

SPELL  (svel,  a  story  or  tale :  Ang.  Sax.), 
Miy  form  of  words  supposed  to  possess  a 


magical  virtue.  Spells  have  been  used  In 
all  ages ;  and  were  very  common  among 
the  ancients. 

SPELT  ispeUre:  79tt<.),a8pecies  of  grain 
of  the  genus  Triticum;  called  also  German 
wheat. 

SPELTER,  the  commercial  name  of  zinc ; 
about  67,000  tons  of  it  are  used  per  annum, 
throughout  the  world ;  of  which  44,000  tons 
are  rolled  in  sheets. 

SPERM,  or  SPERMACETI,  the  unctuous 
matter  contained  In  the  head  of  the  Cato- 
don  macroeephalu8y  the  sperm  whale  or 
blunt-headed  cacholot,  which  lives  In  the 
warmer  seas  and  attains  the  length  of 
eighty  feet.  Spermaceti  oil  Is  obtadned  from 
the  blubber  of  this  whale. 

SPHA'CELUS  {sphakelM:  Qr.\  in  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  gangrene,  or  mortifica- 
tion of  the  flesh  of  a  living  anlninl.  Also, 
cariea  or  a  decay  of  the  bone.  Hence,  to 
sphacelate^  to  mortify ;  and  sphacelation^  the 
process  of  l>ecoming  gangrenous. 

SPHENE,  a  mineral  substance,  found 
amorphous  and  In  crystals.  It  is  composed 
of  nearly  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  titanium, 
silica,  and  lime.  Its  colours  are  various, 
inclining  either  to  grey,  yellow,  brown,  or 
different  shades  of  green. 

SPHERE  {sphaira :  Gr.\  in  Geometry,  a 
solid  body,  such  as  would  be  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a  circle  about  Its  diameter,  as 
an  axis.  Its  surface  is  In  every  part  equally 
distant  from  a  point  called  its  centre.  Its 
area  Is  equal  to  the  perimeter  of  its  great 
circle,  multiplied  by  Its  diameter;  and  Its 
solid  contents  are  equal  to  its  surface  multi- 
plied by  one-third  of  its  radius. Spherb, 

in  Astronomy,  the  concave  orb  or  expanse 
which  Invests  our  globe,  and. in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  appear  to  be  fixed,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  eye.  The  ancients 
called  the  orbits  of  the  different  planets, 
and  the  space  occupied  by  the  fixed  stars, 
spheres;  thus,  the  sphere  of  Jupiter,  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  &c.  In  the  Ptole- 
maic astronomy,  the  spheres  were  supposed 
to  be  solid,  and  transparent;  to  revolve 
about  a  common  centre,  independently 
of  one  another,  each  carrying  its  planet, 
&c.  along  with  It — Sphbrb,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a  representation  of  the  earth  on 
the  surface  of  a  globe ;  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  equator,  ecliptic,  meridian,  &c. 
When  the  poles  are  In  the  horizon,  the 
ancients  called  it  a  right  sphere ;  when  in 
the  zenith,  a  parallel  spJiere;  and  when  In 
any  other  position,  an  «Aliqtie  sphere. 

SPHBR'ICAL,  relating  to  the  sphere. 
Thus  Spherical  geometry ^  that  branch  of  geo- 
metry which  treatsof  spherical  magnitudes. 

Spherical  trigonometry,  that  branch  of 

trigonometry  by  which  we  compute  the 

sides  and  angles  of  spherical  triangles. 

Spherical  triangle,  a  triangle  formed  by  the 
mutual  intersection  of  three  great  circles 
of  the  sphere.  Bphericalexccss,  the  sum  by 
which  any  three  angles  of  any  triangle  on 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  or  spheroid,  ex- 
ceeds two  right  angles. 

SPHBR'ICS,  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere, 
particularly  of  the  several  circles  described 
on  its  surface,  with  the  method  of  project- 
ing the  same  on  a  plane ;  the  doctrine  of 
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its  properties  considered  aa  a  geometrical 
body. 

SPHEROID' («pAa/ra,  a  sphere ;  and  eidos, 
form :  Or.),  a  body  or  flgnre  approaching  to 
a  sphere,  but  not  perfectly  spherical.  A 
spheroid  is  either  oblate  or  prolate.  The 
earth  is  found  to  be  an  oblate  tpheroid,  that 
Is,  flatted  at  the  poles ;  whereas  an  opinion 
had  been  formed  by  some  astronomers, 
that  It  was  a  prolate  or  oblong  sphere. 

SPHEROSIDE'RITB  ItphtUra,  a  sphere; 
and  sidlros.  iron:  Or.),  In  Mineralogy,  a 
substance  found  In  the  basaltic  compact 
lava  of  Steinhcim.  It  is  a  granular  yariety 
of  spa  those  carbonate  of  iron. 

SPHER'ULE  iBphcBrida:  Lat.\  a  little 
globe  or  spherical  body.  Thus  when  mer- 
cury is  poured  upon  a  plane,  Itdiyides  itself 
Into  a  great  number  of  minute  aphenUee, 

SPHBR'ULITE  (same  dertv.).  In  Mine- 
ralogy, a  variety  of  obsidian  or  pearl-stone, 
found  In  rounded  grains. 

SPHINCTER  iaphinkter;  from  aphingo,  I 
bind :  Or.),  In  Anatomy,  the  name  of  several 
muscles,  whose  office  Is  to  shut  or  close  the 
aperture  round  which  they  are  placed. 

SPHIN'GIDJS,  or  SPHINQITIA.  In  En- 
tomology, a  tribe  of  moths  of  which  the 
genus  Sphinx  Is  the  type.  To  this  tribe 
belong  the  humming-bird  hawk-moth 
iMMrogloaaa  aleUatarum),  and  the  death's 
head  moth  iAchero^Uia  atropoa).  They  ex- 
tract the  honey  of  Bowers  by  means  of  a 
long  proboscis  whilst  hovering  on  the 
wing.  The  larvahas  10  legs,  aa  amongst  the 
Initterflles. 

SPHINX  iOr.),  In  Antiquity,  an  emblema- 
tical figure,  composed  of  the  head  of  a  man 
or  woman,  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  to  which, 
when  it  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  wings 
were  added.  There  were  also  sphinxes 
with  the  heads  of  rams  {crio-aphinxea)  and 
nawks  (hieraohaphinxes).  The  most  cele- 
i>ratcd  sphinx  Is  the  great  one  near  the 
pyramids  of  Geezeh,  which  has  forelegs  50 

feet    long. According    to   the    Grecian 

poets,  a  sphinx  infested  the  city  of  Thebes ; 
and  devoured  its  inhabitants,  until  a  riddle 
proposed  by  it  was  solved.  This  was  done 
by  CBdlpus,  who  slew  It,  whereupon  the 
Thebans  in  gratitude  made  him  their  king. 
This  riddle  was  as  follows :  '  What  creature 
is  that  which  goes  in  the  morning  upon 
four ;  at  noon,  upon  two ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, upon  three  legs  f  CBdlpus  answered, 
'  It  is  man ;  who.  In  his  infancy,  crawls 
upon  all  four,  walks  afterwards  on  two,  till 
old  age  brings  him  to  his  stafl,  which  con- 
stitutes three  legs.' 

SPrCA,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  Virgin ;  the  •  Virginia  of  astronomers. 

SPrCULA  (the  plural  of  apietUum,  a  jave- 
lin :  Zat.),  accretion B  of  si llcious  or  calcar- 
eous particles  embedded  In  and  supporting 
the  soft  fleshy  portions  of  many  animals  of 
low  organization.  The  mantles  or  outer 
coats  of  several  shell-less  molluscs  contain 
calcareous  spicula,  and  the  bark  of  many 
flexible  corals  iOorgoniadee),  and  some 
stony  corals  (the  true  coral,  for  example) are 
composed  entirely  of  these  bodies.  The 
skin  of  some  echlnoderms,  especially  the 
worm-like  genera.  Is  strengthened  by  cal- 
careous spicula.    The  skeletons  of  a  great 


number  of  sponges  are  composed  of  these  ,  i 
bodies,  which  In  one  division  are  allliAius, 
in  another   calcareous.    Strictly  speaking 
the  term  should  be  applied  to  the  needle  , 
and  pin-shaped  forms,  but  It  baa  been  ex- 
tended to  every  form  of  these  bodies,  hooked 
trl-radiate,    stellate,    egg-shaped,    wheel-  , 
shaped,   &c.     They    are  frequently   very 
minute,  and  their  regular  forms  are  then 
pretty  objects  for  the  microscope.  '  I 

SPIDERS  form  the  order  Aranaidea  in 
the  class  aretchnida.    They  are  distinguiib- ,  | 
ed  from  other  artlculata  by  the  head  be^ 
Ing  continuous  with  the  chest  and  form- 
Ing  a  part  called   cepbalo- thorax,  by  the 
possession  of  falces,  organs  on  the  head 
which    take   the   place   of   antennae,  and 
armed  with  claws  perforated  with  a  poison 
duct,  and  by  the  possession  of  four  pairs  of 
legs.    The  abdomen  consists  of  one  piece, 
and  at  the  posterior  end  are  sitnate  the 
perforated  prominences  called  q^nnerets, 
through  which  the  lines  issue  that  form 
the  web.    At  the  anterior  end  of  the  nnder- 
Bide  of  the  abdomen  are  placed  the  respira- 
tory apertures.    The  eyes  ore  aiibple,  not 
compound,  and  are  two,  six,  or  eight  in 
number.  The  sexes  are  distinct,  the  females 
being  usually  larger.    Their  eggs  are  laid 
in  clusters,  and  are  usually  protected  b; 
some  sort  of  nest  or  cocoon  made  of  trei).  ' 
The   young  do  not   undergo  any  proper 
metamorphoses,   but    they    change    their 
Integument  several  times  before  they  ar 
rive  at  maturity.    Spiders  are  found  lit  all  ' 
parts  of  the  world,  the  numl)cr  of  species 
being  great.    Some  of  them  posacsa  tbe 
poisonous  matter  in   such  quantity  that 
tlieir  attack  is  dreaded  by  man. 

SPIDER  MONRIES  are  so  called  on  ar 

count  of  the  slendernesa  of  their  bodies 

and  limbs.    They  live  in   trees  In  Sootii 

America.   The  tail  is  a  prehensile  organ  of 

wonderful  flexibility,  which  la  alimys  In 

'  motion  coiling   and   nnooiling.      By    this 

I  tliey  hang  from  a  branch,  or  awingr  theio- 

I  selves  from  tree  to  tree.    The  absence  of  a 

I  thumb  from  the  hands  is  another  remarc- 

able  part  of  their  structure.   They  are  mild 

in   disposition   and  easily   tamed.     They 

form  the  genus  Atelea  of  soologtsta. 

SPI'DBRWORT,  a  name  given  to  herba- 
ceous plants  of  the  genus  Tradeaeamtia^  on 
account  of  the  glutinous  nature  of  their 
juice,  which  may  be  drawn  out  in  long 
threads. 

SPIKE  (apiea :  Lot),  in  Botany,  a  species 
of  infiorescence,  in  which  aeasile  Bowers 
are  placed  on  a  simple  peduncle,    as  in 

wheat,  lavender,  &c In  Gunnery.to  spib 

a  gun,  is  to  fill  up  the  touch  hole  of  a  pteo* 
of  ordnance,  by  driving  a  nail  forcibly  int« 
it,  to  render  it  unserviceable. 

SPI'KENARD  {apiea  nardi,  a  spike  o: 
nard :  Lai.),  a  plant  brought  frooi  the  Bast 
Indies,  and  therefore  sometimes  called  nar 
dua  Indica.  The  spikenard  of  the  aneicnu 
la  supposed  to  have  been  the  Nartloet^ckf* 
Jatanumsi,  nat.  ord.  ValerianaeaeB^  the  ruot 
of  which  is,  at  present,  mncb  esteemed  is 
the  East  as  a  perfume. 

SPI'NAL  CORD,  sometimes  called  Spina: 
Marrow,  in  Aiutomy,  is  that  part  of  tfa? 
nervous  system  which  is  inclosed  in  cb^ 


spinal  column  of  vertebrate  animals.  At 
Its  upper  end  it  is  in  connection  with  tliat 
part  of  the  human  brain  called  the  medulla 
oblongata^  and  is  continued  to  the  first  or 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  griving  oft  In  its 
course  thirty-one  pairs  of  nerves,  each  hav- 
ing two  roots.  It  baa  been  proved  that  sen- 
sation depends  upon  the  posterior  root,  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion  upon  the 
anterior  root.  The  spinal  cord  is  composed 
of  white  and  gray  nervous  matter,  the  white 
being  on  the  outside. 

SPINS  (spina,  the  back  bone :  Lai.),  the 
column  of  bones  in  the  back  of  the  verte- 
brate animals.    [See  YE&TXBiLa.] Spins, 

in  Botany,  a  thorn,  or  sharp  process  from 
the  woody  part  of  a  plant.  It  differs  from  a 
priclde,  which  proceeds  from  the  bark.  A 
spine  sometimes  terminates  a  branch  or 
leaf;  and  sometimes  is  axillary,  growing  at 
the  angle  formed  by  the  branch  or  leaf  with 
the  stem.  The  wild  apple,  the  sloe.  &c,  are 
armed  with  spines  or  thorns ;  the  gooseberry- 
bush,  the  bramble,  and  the  rose  have 
prickles.  Spines  are  branches  the  develop- 
ment of  which  has  been  arrested.  Aculci 
or  prickles  are  a  kind  of  hardened  hair. 

SPINE'L  ispiaMlle:  Fr,\  a  subspecies  of 
ruby,  of  different  colours,  red,  brown,  yel- 
low, and  sometimes  bloo ;  it  consists  diiefly 
of  alumina  and  magnesia,  with  a  colouring 
matter  consisting  sometimes  of  oxide  of 
chromium,  but  generally  of  oxide  of  iron. 

SPINELLA'NE,  a  dodecafidral  variety  of 
Zeolite,  of  abluelsh  or  brownish  colour;  and 
consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  and  soda. 

SPINE'T  {fispineUe:  Fr.\  a  musical 
stringed  Instrument,  now  no  longer  in  use. 
It  differed  from  the  harpsichord  In  little 
else  than  size.  Like  that  Instrument,  it 
was  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  harp,  and 
was,  indeed,  called  acouc/icd  harp. 

SPIN'NIKQ,  in  Manufnctures.  the  act  or 
art  of  uniting  fibres  of  silk,  fiax.hemp,  wool, 
hair,  or  other  materials,  into  thread.  It 
is  either  performed  on  the  wheel  with  a  dis- 
taff and  spindle ;  or  by  machinery.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  spinning  was  the 
chief  employment  of  the  women  ;  the  rites 
of  marriage  directed  their  attention  to  ft ; 
and  the  distaff  and  fleece  were  not  only  the 
emblems,  but  the  objects  of  the  moat  Im- 
portant domestic  duties  of  a  wife. 

SPIN'NING  JENNY,  a  machine  invented 
by  Hargreavfs.  In  1767,  which  enabled  one 
person  to  spin  from  80  to  120  threads  as 
easily  as  a  single  thread  previously.  It 
was  adapted  for  spinning  only  the  softer 
descriptions  of  yam,  which  were  used  in 
weft;  being  Incapable  of  giving  the  firm- 
ness snd  hardness  required  in  that  which 
was  used  as  vmrp ;  and  It  was  soon  suiter- 
8(Hled  by  the  spinning  frame  of  Arkwright, 
which  could  spin  any  number  of  threads,  of 
niiy  degree  of  hardness  and  fineness,  and 
required  only  to  be  fed  with  cotton,  and  to 
ijHvc  the  threads  Joined  when  broken. 

HPrNOZlSM,  the  doctrines  or  principles 
of  SplnoKa,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  bom  in 
1634.  He  attempted  to  deduce  from  a  few 
axioms,  that  *  there  can  be  no  substance 
but  God  ;  whatever  is,  is  in  God  ;  and  no- 
ditng  ran  be  conceived  wtthont  God.* 
gPIN'STER,  in  Law,  the  common  title  by 


which  an  unmarried  woman  without  rank 
or  distinction  is  designated.  Curiously 
enough  we  find  on  the  tombs  of  laamed 
women  amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  the 
epithet '  laniflca,'  spinster.  King  Alfred  in 
his  will  called  the  women  of  his  family '  the 
spindle  side';  and  Egbert,  when  he  en- 
tailed his  estates  on  his  male  descendants 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  females,  said :  '  to 
the  spear  side,  and  not  to  the  spindle  sida' 

BPrRACLES  {fipiraculum,  from  spiro,  I 
breathe :  ImL),  in  Entomology,  the  pores 
by  which  air  enters  the  tracheseof  insects. 

SPI'RAL  (.speira,  anything  wound  round 
another :  Or.),  in  Geometry,  a  curve  which 
winds  round  a  centre,  and  in  its  progress 
continually  increases  its  distance  from  that 
centre.  The  fusee  or  spring  of  a  watch  give 
a  good  idea  of  this  curve.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  spirals,  which  have  received 
their  names  from  their  inventors  or  their 
properties;  thus  the  Spiral  of  Archimedes, 
the  hyperbolic  spiral,  &a    [See  Hbljx] 

SPIRE,  in  Architecture,  a  steeple  that 
continually  diminishes  as  it  ascends,  whe- 
ther conically  or  pyramidally.  The  highest 
spire  in  England  is  that  of  Salisbury,  404 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  or  64 
feet  higher  than  the  cross  of  St  Paul's,  and 
double  the  height  of  the  Monument,  near. 

London  bridge. The  term  spire  was  used 

by  the  ancients  for  the  base  of  a  column, 
and  sometimes  for  the  astragal  or  torus. 

SPIR'IT  (spiritus :  Lot.),  in  Metaphysics, 
an  Incorporeal  being  or  Intelligence. 

SPIR'ITS,  any  inflammable  liquor  obtain- 
ed by  distillation ;  as  brandy,  mm,  &c. 
Ordinary  spirits  contain  from  50  to  53  per 
cent,  of  alcohol ;  spirits  of  wine,  from  68  to 
67  per  cent. ;  rectified  spirits,  from  83  to  85 
per  cent.  What  is  called  proof  spirit  con- 
tains 49i  per  cent,  by  weight  of  real  alco- 
hol, and  has  a  specific  gravity  at  60°  Pahr. 
of  0-919&  When  spirit  is  said  to  be  any 
number  over  proof,  the  expression  means 
that  100  gallons  of  It  would  take  that  num- 
ber of  gallons  of  water  to  reduce  It  to  proof 
strength ;  thus  100  gals,  of  spirit  10  over 
proof,  would  require  10  gals,  of  water  to  re- 
duce it  to  proof ;  the  result  of  the  mixture 
being  110  gala,  at  proof.   [See  Alcohol.] 

SPIRITUAL  COURT,  one  held  by  a  Bi- 
shop or  other  ecclesiastic,  or  their  repre- 

8611  (&  111  V0> 

SPIRIT  LEVEL.  [See  Lkvbl.] 

SPIR'ITUALISM  («ptWtiM.a  spirit:  ImL), 
as  distinguished  from  Materi(Uism,  that 
system  which  supposes  everything  real,  to 
be  spirit :  what  is  called  the  external  world 
being  a  succession  of  notions  impressed  on 
the  mind  by  the  Deity— which  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Berkeley ;  or  a  mere  educt  of  the  mind 
—which  was  that  of  Fichte. 

SPLANCHNOL'OGT  {splanchnon,  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  body :  and  logos,  a  dis- 
course :  Or.)f  In  Medical  science,  a  treatise 
or  description  of  the  viscera ;  also  the  doo- 
trine  of  diseases  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body. 

SPLEEN  (splfn:  Or.),  In  Anatomy,  a  soft, 
spongy  substance,  situated  on  the  left  side, 
between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  false 
ribs,  and  covered  with  a  firm  membrane. ari 
sing  from  the  peritoneum.  It  Is  of  an  ova) 
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form^alioatone-flftb  Broaller  than  the  liver: 
hollow  towardg  the  stomach,  and  convex 
towards  the  d1nphra«rni  and  ribs ;  It  Is,  bow* 
ever,  not  nnfreqnentljr  irregular,  and  has 
many  fissures.  The  use  ot  the  spleen  has 
been  much  controverted ;  but  the  most  pro- 
bable opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  serves  to 
render  more  fluid  the  blood,  out  of  which 
the  bile  Is  to  be  afterwards  secreted  ;  and 
that  by  this  means  obstructions,  which 
must  otherwise  be  frequent,  are  prevented, 
and  the  secretion  of  the  bile  promoted.  In 
figurative  language  we  use  the  word  spleen 
for  ill'hnmour ;  as,  to  vent  one's  tpUen. 

BPLENITIS  (Or.;  from  spIAt,  the  spleen). 
In  Medicine,  inflammation  of  the  spleen. 

8PLBNT  isplint,  a  splinter :  Dan,),  In  the 
Veterinary  art,  a  callous  substance  or  in- 
sensible swelling  on  the  shank-bone  of  a 
horse. 

SPLICE,  a  term  In  common  use  with  sea- 
men, dec.,  signifying  to  8ei>anite  the  strands 
of  the  two  ends  of  a  rope,  and  unite  them 
by  a  particular  manner  of  Interweaving 
them  ;  or  to  unite  the  end  of  a  rope  to  any 
part  of  another  by  a  like  interweaving  of 
the  strands. 

BPLINT  (ntlint,  a  splinter:  Dan.\  in 
Burgery,  a  piece  of  wood  or  paste-board 
shaped  so  as  conveniently  to  support  a  bro- 
ken or  debilitated  limb. 

8PLIMTBRY,  in  Mineralogy,  that  frac- 
ture of  minerals  which  is  almost  even,  but 
exhibits  small  splinters  or  scales  thicker  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  and  adhering  by 
their  thicker  end  to  thp  broken  surface. 

SPOiyUMBNB  («podo«,  wood  ashes :  Or.\ 
a  mineral  occurring  In  laminated  masses 
easily  divisible  into  prisms  with  rhombol- 
dal  bases;  the  lateral  faces  shining  and 
Iiearly.  the  cross  fracture  uneven  and  splin- 
tery. Before  the  blowpipe  It  exfoliates  Into 
little  scales  of  an  ash  colour,  whence  its 
name.  It  consists  of  slllm,  alumina,  and 
llthla.    It  is  called  also  triphane. 

SPON'UBB  (upofuteiM,  from  tpondl,  a 
libation— at  which  slow,  solemn  melodies, 
chiefly  in  this  measure,  were  used :  Or.),  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  prosody,  a  poeti&foot 

of  two  long  syllables. Spondaie  Verse,  an 

hexameter  line  In  which  the  two  last  feet 
are  spondees,  instead  of  being  a  dactyl  and 
a  spondee. 

SPONGES,  aquatic  animals  of  such  low 
organization  that  their  vegetable  nature 
lias  been  frequently  asserted.  They  msy  be 
roughly  described  as  a  mass  of  uniform  ani- 
mal matter  (sareode)  without  any  visible 
organs,  disposed  upon  and  around  a  skele- 
ton or  frame-work  which  may  be  calcareous, 
slllclous  or  homy  and  elastic,  the  last  being 
the  condition  of  the  skeleton  in  the  sponges 
which  we  employ  for  domestic  purposes.  In 
the  great  majority  of  the  calcareous  and 
Bllicions  sponkfes  the  skeleton  Is  composed 
of  '  splcula,'  that  Is,  detached  pieces  shaped 
like  needles,  pins,  crosses,  stars,  anchors, 
hooks,  and  many  other  forms^  These  are 
pretty  objects  for  the  microscopic  observer. 
The  external  forms  of  sponges  are  very 
varied,  cup-shaped,  finger-shaped,  bread- 
like, encrusting,  &c. ;  and  the  size  varies 
*rim  amhiuie  speck  to  the  dimensions  of 
three  or  f '>ur  feet.   Only  one  genus  (Span- 


ffiUa)  has  been  found  In  freeta  water;  tke 
rest  are  marine,  and  Invariably  attached  to 
rocks,  stones,  or  plants.    Tbey  derive  ens-  ' 
tenance  from  the  medium  in  which  they 
live, which  conveys  their  food  (perhaps  botb 
minute  animal   and   vegetable  particles) 
into  and  along  the  canals  by  which  they  ve 
permeated.    Ciliary  action    liaa  been  de- 
tected In  some  of  them,  and  perhaps  It  ex- 
ists in  all  the  species.    They  are  propagated 
by  ova,  by  gemmation,  and  by  spontaneoDS 
division.    Sponges  are  found  foasil  In  tbe 
chalk,  and  are  frequently  embedded  In  tbe 
flints  of  that  formation.    Tbe  sponges  of 
commerce  are  chiefly  procured  from  tbe 
Mediterranean   and   the   American  coa^t, 
being  brought  up  by  divers  from  consi- 
derable depths.  When  the  gelatinous  matter 
has  been  removed  from  theflbroas  skeleU'D 
it  Is  washed  and  dried.    The  coArse  kind 
comes  from  the  Bahamas  and  Florida;  tiie 
flner  kinds,  known  as  Turkej  sponge,  from 
the  Mediterranean,  the  best  lieingprocnred 
at  tbe  Cyclades.   Tbe  divers  will  sometimes 
descend  to  the  depth  of  80  fathoms  for  tben. 
About  600,0001bs.  of  sponge  are  annnallj 
imported  into  England. 

BPON'GIOLE  iepangiolHB,  literally,  a  litUe 
sponge:  Lot.),  in  Vegetable  Pliysiology, 
organs  which  derive  their  name  from  being 
composed  of  cellular  spongy  tiastie.  Tbey 
are  situated  at  the  end  of  the  root,  and  bj 
Imbibing  the  fluids  which  are  In  contait 
with,  them,  enable  plants  to  absorb  tbe 
nourishment  and  mohitare  necessary  to 
their  growth. 

SPON'SOR  (a  surety;  from  apandeo,  1 
pledge  myself :  Lot),  one  who  binds  himself 
to  answer  for  another,  and  is  responsible 
for  his  default.  Hence,  tponsor,  in  baptism, 

is  a  surety  for  the  moral  education  of  Uie 

child  baptised. 

SPONTA'NEOns  (spon/ancics ;  from 
eponte,  of  one's  own  accord :  Lai.),  an 
epithet  for  things  that  act  by  their  own 
Impulse,  or  without  any  apparent  externa'. 
agency ;  as,  the  spontaneous  Ignition  of 
certain  substances  which,  of  ihemselves, 
will  burst  Into  a  flame. 

SPOON'BILL,  a  name  given  to  some 
grallatorial  birds  belonging  to  tbe  gema 
PUUalea,  of  which  the  white  specie* 
Is  very  common  in  the  old  continent,  and 
the  roseate  In  tbe  new.  It  Is  named  fmni 
the  shape  of  Its  bill, which  is  somewhat  like 
a  spoon  or  spatula. 

SPOON'-DRIFT.a  sea  term  for  a  ahowfn 
sprinkling  of  salt  water,  swept  from  ib«: 
surface  in  a  tempest. 

SPORAD'IC  itporadUeoa,  scattered  :  Gt\ 
in  Medicine,  an  epithet  for  such  diseases t: 
attack  but  few  persons  at  a  time :  In  oontra- 
distinction  to  enidemie, 

SPORANGIUM  («pora,seed;  and  ommk*. 
a  vessel:  Or.),  the  case  in  which  the  sport* 
or  ovules  of  the  ferns,  mosses,  and  mscy 
other  rryptogamic  plants  Is  contained. 

SPORES,  or  SP0RULB8  {(ipirreL,  a  seed: 
Or.),  cellular  bodies  In  tbe  cryptoffnmic 
plants  from  which  new  phmtsare  produced 
They  are  equivalent  to  the  ovnlea  of  tbe 
btgherordcrs  of  plants.  They  have  no  defl- 
nite  points  of  growth,  hut  send  forth  yout^ 
plants  from  any  part  of  tUelr  sart»a 
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SPORia)IA  (ctipcra,  seed:  Gr.),  spores 
united  iB  deflnlte  numbers. 

BPOTS,  in  Astronomy,  dark  places  ob- 
served on  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  The 
spots  on  the  sun  varjr ;  whilst  those  on  the 
moon  and  planets  remain  the  same,  and  by 
their  motion  make  the  rotation  of  those 
bodies  manifest.   [See  Sun.] 

SPOUT'ING  FLUIDa  If  an  aperture  Is 
made  in  the  upper  surface  of  any  pipe,  and 
communicating  with  a  reservoir  of  fluid, 
the  latter,  but  for  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
and  the  friction  at  the  aperture,  would 
spout  to  a  height  equal  to  ihM  of  the  hlffhest 
particle  of  fluid  in  the  reseirvoir.  If  thoria 
is  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  which 
is  full  of  water,  the  latter  will  spout  to  the 
greatest  distance  when  the  aperture  is  in 
the  middle,  and,  to  the  same  distance,  from 
apertures  which  are  equidistanti  from  the 
middle.  If  there  is  a  short  pipe  in  the 
aperture,  the  fluid  will  spout  from  It  to 
the  greatest  distance,  when  it  is  inclined 
to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  43°,  and  to 
the  same  distance,  >yith  inclinatious  equi- 
distant,  from  45°,  (or  example,  from  in*- 
clinations  of  40°  and  50°. 

SPRING,  the  season  of  the  ]^ear  when 
increasing  solar  heat  restores  the  energy  of 
vegetation.  In  the  northern  hemisphere, 
it  begins  when  the  sun  enters  Aries,  that 
Is,  about  the  Slst  of  March ;  and  ends  at  the 
summer  solstice.— i^rifti/i  in  Mechanics, 
denotes  a  thin  piece  of  tempered  steel,  or 
other  elastic  substance;  which,  .being 
wound  up,  serves  to  put  several  machines 
in  motion  by  its  elasticity :  such  Is  the 
spring  of  a  clock,  watch,  &c.— /S^rinor,  in 
Physical  Geography,  a  fountain  of  water, 
or  issue  of  water  from  the  earth,  or  the 
basin  of  water  at  the  place  of  its  issue. 
From  springs  proceed  rivulets,  and  rivulets 
united  form  rivers.  Bain  penetrates  the 
ground,  and  oozes  into  and  through  certain 
strata,  but,  being  obstructed  by  other 
strata.  It  forms  cavities  and  subterraneous 
reservoirs  at  various  depths,  many  of  which, 
when  full,  force  their  way  out  of  the  ground, 
and  constitute  springs.  That  reservoirs  of 
water  exist  beneath  the  surface  of  tlve 
earth  is  manifest  from  what  is  observed 
In  sinking  Artesian  wells,  which  see. 

SPRIT'-SAIL,  in  Vessels,  a  saH  attached 
to  a  yard  which  hangs  under  the  bawsprtt. 
A  small  boom  or  pole  which  crosses  the 
sal  1  of  a  boat  diagonally,  from  the  matt  to  the 
upper  stemmost  comer.  Is  termed  a  ttprit. 
SPRUOB  FIRS,  coniferous  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  AMes.  They  are  dlstin- 
eruished  from  pines  by  th^  cones  beinjr 
pendent,  the  carpels  not  being  thickened 
at  the  tip,  and  the  solitary  leaves  more  or 
less  two  ranked.  The  Norway  spruce  (A. 
exeelBa)  is  a  lofty  and  valuable  timber  tree. 
The  black  and  white  spruce  (A.  nifra  and 
A.  tilba)  are  Canadian  trees.  From  the 
young  twtgs  of  the  former  spruce  beer  is 
made.  The  red  spruce  (A.rvbra)  is  a  native 
at  Kova  Scotia ;  the  Hemlock  spruce  (A. 
eanadenaU)  of  North  America. 

SPRUOIrBBBft,  a  liquor  prepared  by  fer- 
mentiny  %  mixture  consisting  of  water, 
molassea,  bruised  pimento  and  singer,  and 
essence  of  sprace ;  the  last  being  prepared 


by  boillirg  the  young  shoots  of  the  Abies 
nigra,  and  concentrating  the  decoction  by 
evaporation. 

SPUNK,  or  ToncqwooD,  a  name  given 
to  some  fungi  belonging  to  the  genus 
PofirportM,  especially  P./ommtarius,  soaked 
In  a  solution  of  nitre ;  it  is  used  for  kindling 
matches  and  tobacco,  under  the  name  of 
AmadoH  or  German  tinder. 

SPURGE  {Spurge:  Fr.f  from  purgo,  I 
purge :  Lat.),H  name  given  to  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  JBuphorSia. Spurge- 
laurel,  the  Dcepkne  tcatreola!,  a  shrub. 

Spurge-olive,  the  meifereon,  a  shrub  of  the 
genus  Daphne. 

.SQUAD'BON  (escdOron:  >V.),ln  Military 
aSSafrs,  a  body  of  cavalry  usually  from  100 
to  200; — -Squadron  o/«M)i«,  a  division  of  a 
fleet,  employed  on  a  pahilcular  expedition, 
and  commanded  by  a  Vice  or  rear-admiral, 
or  a  (M>mmodore. 

SQUAXUS  iLaOi  In  Ichthyology,- a  genus 
of  sharks.   [SeeSH^ARK.] 

SiQUA'RB,  In  Geometry,  a  quadrilateral 
flgure,  whose  angles  are  right  angles,  and 
sides  equal :  that  is,  making  Its  angles  right 
angles.  Also  the  area  formed  by  means  of  a 
given  lineal  measure :  as  a  square  foot,  a 
square  yard,&c. — Sg«are,1nArithmetic,the 
product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  itself. 

Among  Mechanics,  an  instrument  for 

squaring  their  work. In  Military  affairs, 

a  body  of  soldiers  formed  into  a  square. 

Square-root,  in  Arithmetic,  a  number  which, 
multiplied  In  itself,  produces  the  square 

number:  thus,  3  Is  the  square-root  of  4. 

Square-rigged,  Is  said  of  a-  vesf^l  when  her 
principal  sails  are  extended  by  yards  sus- 
pended by  the  middle,  and  not  by  stays, 
gaits,  booms,  and  lateen  yards.    Thus  a 

ship  and  brig  are  square-rigged  vessels. 

Square-sail,  a  sail  extended  to  a  yard  sus- 
pended by  the  middle. 

SQUAR'ROUS  (squarrostw,  rough  :  Lat.), 
In  Botany,- a  terra  applied  to  parts  of  plants 
which  are  covered  with  processes  that 
spread  at  right  angles.  A  squarrous  calyx 
consists  of  scales  very  widely  divaricating. 

SQUILL  (squiUa,'^  from  skilla:  Or.),  the 
Dttme  of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
SeiUa,  nat.  ord.  Llliaces.  From  the  bul- 
bous root  of  some  of  the  species  a  medl- 
chiftl  preparation  is  made;-  In  larg^  doses, 
squill  Is  a  purgative  and  emetic ;  in  smnller, 
a  powerful  expectorant  ^  and  In  combina- 
tion with  other  remedies,  a  diuretic. 

SQUIR'REL,-  the  name  given  to  small 
rodent  mammals  of  the  genus  Sciuriis,  cha- 
racterized by  their  lower  incisors  being  very 
compressed,  and  the  tall  being  long  and 
bushy.  The  specieirare  found  in  many  partg 
of  the  world.  Inhabiting  woods  and  feeding 
on  nuts  and  fnilts;  The  British  species  (.S. 
vulgaris)  lays  up  a  store  of  nuts  for  winter, 
in  hollow  trees  or  in  the  earth.  It  displays 
great  agility  lu  leaping  from  branch  to 
branch. 

STA'BAT  MArFER,  the  commencing 
words  of  a  Latin  hymn,  of  the  Roman  Oa 
tholic  Church,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
set  to  rnqtaic  by  the  great  masters. 

STACGA'Tb  (separated :  ItaL),  In  Music, 
a  term  indicating  that  the  notes  to  which 
it  is  affixed  are  to  be  detached,  in  a  niai  kcii 
7.  V. 
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way,  from  earti  other.  It  Is  nearlj  the 
uttie  aa  Spieeato. 

BTACTB  istakU;  from  ttato,  I  fall  In 
dropg :  Or.),  a  fattf ,  resinous,  and  very 
odoriferoos  kind  of  gum,  of  the  nature  of 
liquid  myrrtL  It  Is  werj  Talnabie  when 
pure ;  bat  it  is  supposed  that  we  hare  none 
but  what  is  adulterated,  and  that  what  Is 
so  nailed  Is  liquid  storax. 

8TAa)IUM  {atadimtt  literally  thst  which 
stands  fast;  a  standard  :  <7r.),in  Antiquiry, 
an  open  oblong  area,  for  flrymnastio  exer- 
cises, Vitrnvitts  describes  it  as  a  space  185 
geometrical  pares  long,  terminated  at  the 
two  extremes  with  two  posts,  railed  by  the 
Romans  career  and  meta.  Around  the  eta- 
tUum  was  raised  a  mound  of  earth,  wliere 
the  epertators  were  placed  to  see  the  feats 
of  the  athlettB.  There  were  also  other  tta- 
dia  covered  over  with  colonnades  and  por^ 
tiros,  serving  for  the  same  exercises  In  liad 

weather. fitadlum,  an  aneient  Grecian 

measure,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  cer- 
tainly known :  and  which,  probably,  was 
different  in  different  places.  Bratostoenes 
ralrulated  the  length  of  a  meridian  to  be 
250,000  stadia ;  which,  if  his  measurement 
was  correct,  would  make  a  stadium  to  be 
the  tenth  of  an  English  mile.  Pussedonlus 
calculated  the  length  of  t)>e  meridian  to  lie 
240,000  stadia;  which  would  give  9k  stadia 
to  tliemlle. 

STADTUOLDERCsfdMlAtfudEer,  city  holder: 
Zhtt),  the  title  formerly  given  to  the  com* 
niandeMn-chlef  of  the  forces  belonging  to 
the  Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands. 
William  IV.,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  eonsti* 
tuted.  the  Urst  general  hereditary  stadt- 
holder.  In  1747;  the  office  ceased  at  the 
French  conquest ;  and  in  1814  the  head  of 
the  House  of  Orange  was  elevated  to  the 
regnl  dignity,  which  has  been  retained  by 
his  successors. 

STAFF,  in  Military  aflairs,  an  establish- 
ment of  offlc^m  in  various  departments, 
attached  to  the  commander  of  an  army. 
The  stair  is  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  comninnder-in  chief  and  every 

department  of  nn  army. An  ensign  of 

authority ;  a  badge  of  oflBee ;  as,  a  consta- 
ble's sta/. 

STAG,  the  mnle  of  the  deer  kind. 

STAG  BBISTLi;,  a  common  beetle  fn  the 
south  of  England,  so  called  from  the  large 
snagged  and  forked  mandibles  somewhat 
resembling  the  antlers  of  a  stag.  The 
male  is  sometimes  nearly  three  Inches  long, 
and  of  a  brownish  black  colnnr.  It  is  the 
Laeunutetrvtu  of  entomologists. 

STAGE  (ttage,  a  floor :  Fr. ;  from  gtatin, 
a  station :  Lot),  in  the  Drama,  the  place  of 
action  and  representation;  included  he- 
tween  the  pit  and  the  scenes ;  and  answer- 
ing to  the  proteenium,  or  vulpUum  of  the 
ancients.  The  word  «fair«  also  often  implies 
ttte  whole  dramatic  art- In  composition  and 
n0rforroflnc>e. 

STA'GyaiTB,  an  appellation  given  to 
Aristotle  from  Stagira,  a  town  in  Macedonia, 
the  place  of  his  Mrih< 

BTALAOTlTEft  (ttalaktoK,  dropping : 
Or.),  elongated  concretions  of  carbonate  of 
ttme,  hanging  from  the  roo/t  of  caves.  It 
latfurmed  by  the  |H>rcoUtinn  of  water  hold- 


ing bicarbonate  of  lime  In  solntfon.  The 
carbonate  is  left  in  the  solid  form,  wli«i 
the  second  atom  of  carbonic  acid  and  thf 
water  evaporate. 

STALACTIT'IC,  in  theform  of  atalactftes, 
or  pendent  substances  like  fclclea. 

STALAGICITB  (tUUagmog,  a  dmppfna: 
Or.),  concretions  produced  on  tlM  fioort  of 
caves,  in  the  same  way,  and  from  the  same 
cause,  as  ttaiaetite$  [which  e«eX.  8f>ni#- 
times  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  miite 
and  form  pillars. 

STALIL'ING.  a  term  used  f  n  sporting,  ami 
applied  to  a  kind  of  screen,  and  wmtetlmrs 
to  a  horse,  to  hide  the  sportsman  while  ke 
gets  within  shot.  Hence  the  word  sCoUfcta^ 
horse  is  nsed  for  a  pretence. 

STALL,  the  seat  of  a  dignified  clerpiman, 

in  a  cathedral. Also,  an  open  shop  In  a 

market  or  fair. Stallage,    the  right  td 

erecting  stalls  in  fairs ;  or  rent  paid  for 
them.  When  they  arc  fixed  in  the  groan4 
the  money  paM  is  nWeApideage. 

STAOiEN  (JUtC),  In  Botany,  one  of  the 
bodies  in  a  flower  wbldi  secrete  pollen,  tlte 
fructifying  principle.  Whatever  tlM'ir 
numlier,  for  they  vary  cooslderRltly  In  tbii 
reapect,  the  stemens  form  a  wfinrt  hetwera 
the  petals  and  the  pistil.  Bach  eonslsta  of  the 
filamemt  and  the  anther,  the  huter  contaio- 
ing  the  fine  dost  called  fwllsa  .*  the  fllaaeBt 
or  stalk  is  sometimes  absent. 

STAM'INIFEROCS,  in  Botany, an  epithet 
for  tbose  flowers  which  have  ataniena,  and 
usually  applied  to  thoae  in  whldi  tbe  pIsUls 
are  wanting. 

STAMP,  a  mark  set  npon  tlilnga  cliatge- 
able  with  duty  to  government,  as  evidence 
that  the  duty  is  paid ;  as,  the  stamp  on  a 
newspaper,  the  stamp  on  a  bond  or  fwl<m- 

ture,  Ac Any  Instrument!  for  maklag 

impressions  on  other  bodies 

STAN'DARD,  that  which  is  eataMfabed  a» 
a  rule  or  model,  by  the  authority  of  respect- 
able opinions,  or  by  general  consent.  Tbo*. 
Addison's  writings  furnish  a  good  aUauiara 
of  pure,  chaate,  and  elegant  Bngllsh  com- 
position.  In  Botany,  the  upper  petal  or 

Imnuer  of  a  papilionaceons  corolljK. Id 

Oommeree,  the  original  weight,  measorp. 
or  coin,  committed  to  the  keeping  of 
a  magistrate,  or  deposited  in  aome  puMic 
place,  to  regulate,  adjust,  and  try  weights 
used  by  particular  persons  in  tnUBcL  Tbe 
standard  of  gold  coin  is  S3  parte  ot  flee 
gold  and  2  of  alloy.  In  the  ponnd  troy.  The 
standard  of  silver  is  11  os.  S  dwts.  of  pure 
silver  and  18  dwts.  of  allcij  of  enppcr. 
Whether  gold  or  silver  be  above  or  below 
the  standard  is  found  by  assaying,  and  the 
hydrostatical  balance.  The  standard  <* 
measure,  made  by  Bird  In  irao,  to  wbic): 
Kreat  authority  wasattaclied.  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire  which  consumed  the  twro  Boose* 
of  Parliament,  in   1834- STAKOAmik.  sa 


Military  affairs,  a  flag  or  banner  borne  as  & 
signal  for  the  forming  of  troops  In  to  a  body. 

In  Ship-building,  an    Inverted    knr« 

placed  upon  tbe  deck  Instead  of  beneatb  it, 
with  its  vertical  branch  tnmed  npwartf 
from  that  whidi  lies  horlzontaIly.~J-8r as- 
DARDS,  In  Horticulture,  a  term  used  (• 
distinguish  such  fruit-treea  as  are  D>t 
tralnetl  agaipst  walls  or  g|t>w  Iq  esfaUiert 
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STAN'NARTES  (stavnum,  tin :  Lot.),  the 
mines  and  works  from  which  tin  is  dug 
and  purified.  Those  of  this  country  are 
found  chiefly  In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

TheOonrt  of  Stannaries  is  a  court  of 

record  ol  limited  jnrisdiction  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  amongst  the  tin 
miners  of  Devon  and  C!ornwaIl.  It  Is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  has  been  regulated  by 
several  acts  of  Parliament.  The  court  is 
held  at  Truro,  and  the  presiding  judge  is 
termed  the  Vice  "Warden.  Prom  his  deci- 
sion there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Warden, 
assisted  by  two  or  more  assessors,  members 
of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, or  judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or 
Courts  of  Common  Law  at  Westminster. 

STAN'ZA  (a  station :  Ital),  In  Poetry,  a 
number  of  lines  or  verses  connected  with 
each  other ;  being  a  portion  of  a  poem  con- 
taining every  variation  of  measure  in  that 
poem.  Rtanzas  are  said  to  have  been  flrst 
used  in  Italian  poetry. 

STA'PLB  (.Uapel:  BelgX  a  settled  mart 
or  emporium  for  the  snleof  certain  articles. 
The  king's  staple,  as  It  was  called,  was  for- 
merly established  In  certain  ports  of  towns 
in  {ingland,  and  certain  goods  could  not 
be  exported,  without  being  flrst  brought 
to  these  places  to  be  rated  and  charged 
with  the  duty  imposed  upon  them.  The 
principal  commodities  on  which  customs 
were  levied  were  wool,  skins,  and  leather, 
which  being  called  'Btapte  commodities,' 
the  term  in  time  was  applied  to  the  prin- 
cipal commodities  produced  by  a  country 
either  for  exportation  or  home  consump- 
tion.  The  word   Btapls  Is  also  used  to 

signify  the  thread  or  pile  of  wool,  cotton, 
or  flax ;  as,  cotton  is  of  a  short,  long,  or 
Qne  staple. 

STAR'-APPLE,  a  globular  or  oil  ve-8har»ed 
fleshy  fruit,  inclosing  a  stone  of  the  same 
siiape.  It  Is  produced  by  a  tree  of  the  genus 
Chrysmphyllunit  nat.  ord.  Sapotaeeas ;  and  Is 
grown  In  the  warm  climates  of  America. 
It  is  eaten  by  way  of  dessert. 

STAR'BOARD,  the  right  hand  of  astalp  or 
boat,  when  lookingtowardsthehead  or  stem; 
port  being  employed  for  the  opposite  side. 

STAR'-CHAMBBR,  formerly  a  court  of 
criminal  juris^ctlon  at  Westminster,  so 
oalled  from  its  roof  being  ornamented  with 
gilt  stars.  This  conrt  took  upon  itself  to 
decide  upon  those  cases  of  offence  with 
regard  to  which  the  law  was  silent.  It 
passed  Judgment  without  the  Intervention 
of  a  jury ;  and  differed  from  all  other  judi- 
ciary c«)urts  In  this,  that  the  latter  were 
governed  only  by  the  common  law,  or  Im- 
memorial cuB';om,and  ants  of  parliament; 
whereas  it  often  admitted  for  law  the  pro- 
clamations of  the  king  In  council.  This 
court  was  aboMshed  by  stat.  16  Chas.  I. 

BTAR'-FISHES,  a  section  of  Echlno- 
i)ermata,one  of  thodassesof  radiate  animals. 
They  abound  on  all  coasts,  and  the  majority 
may  be  at  once  recognised  by  their  flVe 
arms  or  angles,  diverging  from  a  common 
centre.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  long  ago 
noticed  how  *  Nature  among  sea-stars 
rhiefly  delighteth  In  Ave  points.'  They 
may  be  divided  Into  three  tribes.—!.  Cri- 
n<»<(<sa. to  which  the  fossil  Enrrlnitcs,  and 


the  living  PK3TTAC7R1XU8  and  Comatul.* 
belong.  3.  Tlie  Ophiuridea,  and  3.  the  A&- 
teridea.  The  animals  Included  in  these  two 
tribes  have  a  leathery,  flexible  integument, 
with  or  without  calcareous  plates,  and  a 
mouth  which  Is  placed  at  the  middle  of  the 
underside.  To  the  Ophiuridea  belong  those 
species  with  a  discoidal  body  and  flve  long 
arms,  into -which  the  visceral  cavity  does 
not  enter ;  the  sand-stars  and  brittle-stars 
of  our  coasts  are  examples.  The  Asterldea 
include  the  species  with  pentagonal  or 
polygonal  bodies,  having  the  angles  more 
or  less  extended  In  the  shape  of  arms,  which 
contain  prolongations  of  the  stomach  ;  the 
cross  fishes  of  our  shores  afford  examples. 
The  animals  of  both  these  tribes  effect  loco- 
motion by  means  of  cirri  or  threadlike  suck- 
ers, with  which  the  arms  are  furnished,  and 
by  which  they  pull  themselves  slowly  along. 
STARS.  The  members  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem have  been  treated  of  under  the  head 
Plankts,  and  under  the  name  of  each ;  in 
the  present  article  the  flxed  stars,  those 
external  to  our  system,  will  be  considered. 
The  division  of  the  stars  Into  constellations 
is  only  to  be  considered  as  a  means  of  more 
readily  referring  to  the  more  remarkable 
objects.  This  Is  effected  by  adding  to  the 
name  of  the  constellation  a  letter  from  the 
Greek  alphabet,  as  il/pAaZyris,  BetaOrUmia, 
the  name  of  the  constellation  being  usually 
In  Latin.  The  easiest  method  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  them  Is  to  use  a  celestial 
globe,  which  can  be  compared  with  the 
heavens  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
[See  CoKSTBLLATiONS.]  The  stars  hare 
been  usually  classed  according  to  their 
apparent  lustre  or  magnitude.  No  more 
than  six,  or,  under  particularly  favourable 
circumstances  seven,  magnitudes  can  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye ;  but  with  the  aid 
of  the  telescope  much  smaller  stars  can 
be  perceived.  There  are  about  SO  stars  of 
the  flrst  magnitude,  70  of  the  second,  220 
of  the  third,  500  of  the  fourth,  690  of  the 
fifth,  and  1500  of  the  sixth.  Whatever  the 
apparent  ma^rnltudes  of  the  stars  may  be. 
It  is  only  by  the  Intensity  of  their  light, 
and  not  by  any  measurable  diameter,  that 
they  are  distinguished  from  one  another. 
The  higher  the  power  of  the  telescope  the 
more  do  they  contract  Into  minute  shining 
points.  Sir  John  Hersehel  has  proposed  a 
new  method  of  expressing  the  magnitudes 
of  the  stars ;  namely,  by  determining  photo- 
metrically the  comparative  Intensities  of 
their  light.  When  this  was  done  It  was 
found  that  among  stars  of  the  flrst  magni- 
tude, some  emitted  only  one-eighth  of  the 
light  of  others.  It  Is  a  matter  of  Importance 
to  ascertain  the  Intensity  of  the  light  of 
each  considerable  star,  on  account  cf  the 
changes  which  the  light  of  some  of  them 
undergoes.  The  seven  stars  of  the  Great 
Bear,  for  example,are  conttQUally  changing 
their  brightness,  and  they  take  It  In  turn 
to  be  one  brighter  than  the  others.  Again, 
some  Stan  vary  periodically  In  light  and 
lustre;  Algol  [which  see]  is  one  of  these 
stars.  A  star  in  the  centre  of  a  nebula  In 
Argus  (^Argf)  was  of  the  fourth  magnitude 
In  1677,  but  in  1844  It  had  become  nearly 
as  bright  aa  SIrlus.    It  U  now  gradually 
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losing  Ita  brilltancr.  It  Is  also  on  record 
that  several  stars  have  suddenly  appeared 
and  afterwards  vanished  from  the  heavenft. 
As  to  the  distribution  of  the  stars  in  space, 
it  may  be  remarlced  that  those  of  the  three 
or  four  first  classes  seem  to  be  pretty  uni- 
formly scattered  over  the  heavenly  vault ; 
but  loolclnff  at  all  magnitudes  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  they  Increase  rapidly  as  we 
approach  the  miilcy  way.  From  various 
observations  that  have  been  made,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  solar  system  is  placed 
near  the  centre  of  a  oomDaratively  shallow 
layer  of  stars,  and  that  we  look  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Its  t/ip  and  bottom  when  we  cast 
our  eyes  on  the  heaven  on  each  side  of  the 
Milky  Way,  and  in  tlie  direction  of  its  sides 
or  edges  when  we  lock  upon  that  luminous 
band.  [See  Galaxv.j  The  total  number 
of  stars  must  be  considered  inflnito.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  counted  238,000  stars  in  the 
flpld  of  his  20  feet  reflector  in  41  minutes 
of  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  more 
powerful  telescopes  constructed  since  his 
dny  render  100  millions  visible.  In  many 
clusters  whose  area  does  not  exceed  the 
tenth  part  of  that  covered  by  the  moon, 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  stars  have 
been  counted.  With  regard  to  the  distance  of 
the  stars,  the  only  mode  by  which  the  in- 
terval which  separates  them  from  us  can  be 
calculated  is  by  ascertaining  their  parallax 
[see  Parallax],  for  which  the  best  instru- 
ments and  the  most  careful  observations 
are  needed.  The  largest  amount  of  paral- 
lax ypt  discovered  is  that  otd  Oentaurl,  but 
this  does  not  amount  to  one  second ;  that 
of  Siritu,  which  emits  four  times  the  Tight 
of  m.  Centauri,  is  less  than  the  sixth  of  a  se- 
cond ;  whilst  that  of  CapeUa  Is  only  about 
the  22nd  of  a  second.  It  must  be  concluded 
that  the  stars  are  suns  shining  by  their 
own  light,  for  since  they  are  destitute  of 
measurable  discs,  the  light  they  emit  can- 
not be  reflected.  Assuming  the  parallax  of 
Sirius  to  have  been  correctly  ascertained, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  his  Intrinsic 
splendour  Is  more  than  324  times  that 
nf  our  sun.  It  was  long  believed  that  the 
appearance  of  double  stars,  and  even  of 
three  or  more,  which  seem  to  form  systems, 
was  due  to  their  being  situated  in  the  same 
line  of  view ;  and  In  some  Instances,  this 
may  be  the  case.  But  It  Is  now  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt  that  there  exist  sidereal 
systems,  composed  of  two,  three,  four,  and 
even  flv6  stars,  revolving  round  each  other, 
or  round  a  common  centre.  In  addition  to 
such  motions  It  has  been  discovered  that 
some  stars  have  a  proper  motion,  that  is, 
they  are  carried  bodily  away  from  their 
places  along  unknown  paths.  This  motion 
[s  small,  but  It  has  been  distinctly  made 
3ut.  Thus  61  Cygni  has  moved  4m.  23fl. 
luring  the  last  60  years.  [See  Galaxy,  Nk- 
BULA,  Magbllanio  Clouds.] 

STAR'-STONB,  a  rare  variety  of  sappMret 
irhlch,  when  cut  and  viewed  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  reflects  light  In 
the  form  of  a  star. 

STAR'-WORT,  a  plant  of  the  gefius  Aster. 
The  yellow  star-wort  is  of  the  genus  InuUu 

STARCH  (Starke:  Oer.),  one  of  the  most 
Common   vegetable    prIncfpleA  ;    but,    lu 


Commerce,  the  name  la  restricted  to  that 
obtained  from  wheat.  In  manufacturing 
wheaten  starch  the  grain  Is  ground,  and  the 
meal  is  diffused  through  water,  where  It 
undergoes  a  slight  fermentation  and  ac> 
quires  a  peculiar  sour  smell :  the  gluten 
and  albumen  partially  separate  In  the  form 
of  a  viscid  scum,  and  the  starch  which  sab- 
sides  as  a  fine  white  powder  Is  washed, 
allowed  to  settle,  drained,  cut  Into  squares, 
and  dried.  Starch  may  be  obtained  from 
potatoes,  by  rasping  them,  carefully  diffus- 
ing through  water,  agitating  and  decant- 
ing, allowing  the  starch  to  settle,  washing, 
draining,  and  drying.  The  blueness  of 
commercial  starch  arises  from  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  smcM.  Starch  forms  a  geUk- 
tinous  compound  with  water  heat«d  to  179°, 
and  the  solution,  though  greatly  diluted,  is 
rendered  blue  by  iodine, which  Is  the  test  of 

starch. Arrow  root  Is  the  starch  of  the 

Maranta  arundinacea;   sago,   that  of  the 
Sagtis  farini/enu,  an  East  ludiaa  palrotree 
and  other  trees ;  tapioca  and  cassava,  that  of 
the  Jatropha  manihoU    The  different  varie- 
ties of  starch  appear,  under  the  mlr-roscope,  I 
as  rounded  or  oval  grains,  which  consist  of  i 
little  sacs  containing  the  starchy  matter.  I 
They  exhibit  a  beautiful  play  of  colours 
In    the  polariscope.    Cold  water  has   no  I 
effect  upon  these  sacs,  but  hot  water  swells  ' 
them  and  causes  them  to  burst,  whereupon  ' 
they  are  converted  Into  a  gehitinous  mass.  { 
In  the  process  of  germination  and  by  means 
of  chemical  agents,  starch  may  be  changed 
Into  dextrine,  a  gum-like  body ;  and  also  into 
a  species  of  sugar. 

STAT'ICS  (statikos,  belonging  to  a  state 
of  rest ;  from  istimt,  I  stand :  6r.),  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Equil'U)rium  of  forces,  that 
branch  of  Physics  which  treats  of  bodies 
ai  rest.  Dynamics  treats  of  bodies  in  mo- 
tion. Equilibrium  may  be  produced  (n  three 
ways.  1.  By  two  equal  and  opposite  mo- 
itaenta  [see  Mojcbhtum],  as  with  the  lever.  2. 
By  oomposttion  of  forces  [which  see^  as  when 
a  body  is  acted  on  by  any  number  of  forces, 
represented  In  quantity  and  direction  by 
all  the  sides  of  any  rectilineal  fignre  taken 
In  succession.  8.  By  the  principle  of  vir- 
tual velocities  [which  see] ;  that  is,  wben 
the  forces  which  act  on  a  body  are  In  the 
Inverse  ratio  of  the  respective  spaces 
which  the  points  at  which  they  act  would 
describe,  were  the  equilibrium  fronx 
cause  slightly  disturbed. 

STATIONARY  (sbaiiionaHv*,  pertaining 
to  a  flxed  station :  Lot.),  In  Astronomy,  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  appearance  of  a  plar 
net,  when  It  seems  to  remain  on  the  same 
point  of  the  scdiac  for  several  days.  As 
the  earth,  from  whence  we  behold  tbe  mo- 
tions of  the  planets.  Is  out  of  the  centres 
of  their  orbits,  the  planets  appear  to  pro- 
ceed irregularly ;  being  sometimes  seen  to 
go  forwards,  that  Is,  from  west  to  esMt ;  and 
sometimes  backwards,  or  from  east  to  west, 
which  la  called  their  retrograde  motion. 
Now  between  these  two  states  there  must 
bean  Intermediate  one, In  which  tbe  planet 
neither  appears  to  go  backwards  nor  for- 
wards, but  to  stand  still.   [See  Pi:.akkt  1 

STATIONARY  ENGINE.    A  flxed  steam 
engine  such  as  is  used  on  a  railway,  for 
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drawing  a  train  up  an  inclined  plane,  by 
means  of  a  rope.  The  word  la  used  In  op- 
position to  Locomotive. 

STATISTICS  (8tattu,  condition  :  L<a.\  a 
science  which  exhibits  the  conditions  of  a 
country,  with  regafd  to  its  extent,  popu- 
lation, industry,  wealth,  and  power.  It  in- 
cludes the  natural  and  acquired  capabilities 
of  productions ;  the  quantity  and  valiie  of 
the  various  articles  of  utility  and  eonre- 
nience  which  it  possesses,  and  annually 
produces;  the  number  and  classes  of  its 
inhabitants, with  their  respective  incomes ; 
with  the  institutions  for  the  goremment, 
improvement,  defence,  and  maintenance  of 
the  popuUtion.  It  has  much  in  common 
with  geography  and  polities,  and  includes 
what  is  termed  political  arithmetic  The 
accounts  and  details  given,  to  be  of  any 
value,  must  be  accurately  drawn  up ;  and 
the  circumstances  to  which  they  are  due 
must  be  clearly  explained  In  a  work  on 
statistics  ought  to1)e  included  the  condition 
of  the  poor ;  the  state  of  schools  and  other 
public  institutions  of  utility ;  with  every 
other  subject,  the  knowledge  of  which  may 
be  useful  in  ascertaining  the  moral  condi- 
tion and  political  strength  of  a  country,  its 
commerce,  arts,  &c 

STATUS  QUO  (the  state  in  which :  LeU.), 
that  condition  between  two  or  more  belli- 
gerents, who  have  entered  into  a  treaty  liy 
which  they  are  restored  to  the  s^me  rtate 
as  before  the  war,  with  regard  Co  their  ter- 
ritories, fortresses,  &c 

STATUTES  {ttattd:  Fr. :  from  gtahto,  I 
decide  :  Lot.),  acts  of  parliament  made  by 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  and  which  ', 
are  either  public  or  private.  Statutes  are 
distinguished  from  Oomvumlato.  The  latter 
owes  the  obligation  it  impqses  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  to  long  use,  and  the  con- 
sent of  a  nation.  The  former  owe  their 
binding  force  to  a  positive  command  err 
declaration  of  the  supreme  power.  The 
courts  of  Westminster  must  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  public  statutes  without  their 
being  specially  pleaded,  but  not  so  of  pri- 
vate statutes. 

STAU'BOLITE  istauros.  a  cross;  and 
UUufs,  a  stone :  Or.),  In  Mineralogy,  the 
cross  stone  or  Harmotome.  It  is  a  silicate 
of  baryta  and  alumina,  with  traces  of  lime 
and  potash  ;  and  conslstsof  small  quadran- 
gular prisms,  crossing  each  other. 

STAU'ROTIDE  (staurost  a  cross;  and 
etdoSt  form :  Or.),  in  Mineralogy,  the  Pris- 
matic garnet,  or  grenatite.  It  is  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime,  with  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  and  consists  of  four  and 
six-sided  prisms,  crossing  each  other,  at 
right  angles.  It  occurs  in  primary  rocks.; 
and  is  distinguished  from  garnet  by  its 
form  and  the  difficulty  of  fusing  it. 

ST  AVE,  or  STAFF  {stale:  Oerm.\  in  Mu- 
sic, the  five  horizoutal  and  parallel  lines, 
on  which  the  notes  of  tunes  are  written  or 

printed. A  thin  narrow  piece  of  timber, 

of  which  casks  are  made. 

STAY,  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  a  large 
strong  rope  employed  to  prevent  the  mast 
from  falling  aft.  It  reaches  from  the  mast- 
head forward  towards  the  bow ;  and  takes 
Us  name  from  that  of  the  mast,  as  the 


forestay,  maintopmast-stay,  &c To  siaj 

means  to  tack;  to  be  in  stays  is  to  be  fi 
the  act  oj  tackivg ;  to  miss  stays  is  to  fail  Ir, 

tacking. Stay-sail,  any  sail   extended 

on  a  stay. Stat-tacklb,  a  large  tackle 

attached  to  the  main-stay  by  means  of  a 
pendant,  and  used  to  hoist  heavy  bodies. 

STEAM,  water  converted  into  a  gaseous 
state  by  means  of  heat.  When  produced 
under  the  common  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  elasticity  of  steam  is  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  pressure 
under  which  it  is  generated  does  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  atmosphere  by  more  than 
about  five  pounds,  it  is  called  low  pressure 
steam ;  otherwise  it  is  high  pressure  steam. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  convert  a  given  quan- 
tity of  water  into  steam  is  5l  times  greater 
than  that  required  to  raise  it  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point;  and  hence,  if 
the  water  were  not  evaporated,  its  tem- 
perature would  be  raised  090°  above  212° ; 
but  a  fluid  exposed  in  an  open  vessel  to  the 
action  of  flre,  however  great  the  heat  ap- 
plied, cannot  be  made  to  indicate  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  at  the  boiling  point. 
Steam  will  be  evolved  in  greater  or  less 
quantities,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  applied ;  but  the  temperature  will  con- 
tinue at  exactly  the  bolllifg  point.  When 
water,  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Is  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
212°,  globules  of  steam  are  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  rising  through 
the  fluid  may  be  collected  at  its  surface. 
Steam  is  transparent,  and  consequently  in- 
visible ;  but  when  it  has  been  deprived  of 
a  part  of  its  heat,  by  coming  in  contact 
with  cold  air,  it  condenses  and  becomes 
water,  in  the  form  of  very  minute  particles, 
which  float  in  the  air,  and  form  a  cloud. 
If  the  pressure  on  the  fluid  be  increased 
by  closing  the  vessel,  its  temperature  must 
become  higher  before  the  elasticity  of  the 
vapour  which  Is  generated  will  be  able  to 
overcome  the  Increased  pressure,  so  as  to 
rise  from  the  fluid.  If  the  pressure  Is  in- 
creased to  the  amount  of  an  additional 
atmospttere,  that  is,  by  about  141bs.,  it 
win  be  found  that  the  temperature  of  the 
fluid  win  haye  risen  to  250°  before  any 
vapour  will  be  given  off ;  and  these  various- 
ly increased  pressures  will  require  corres- 
pording  augmentations  of  temperature. 
But  increasing  the  temperature  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  steam  does  not  in  the  least 
increase  its  mechanical  effects  A  cubic 
inch  of  water,  changed  Into  steam,  at  212°, 
will  ocQupy  1700  cubic  Inches.  If,  how- 
ever, the  steam  is  produced  under  a  pres- 
sure of  tu>o  atmospheres,  the  cubic  Inch  of 
water  will  form  only  half  as  much  steam, 
or  850  cubic  inches ;  if  under  a  pressure  of 
three  atmospheres,  only  on&HUrd  as  much 
steam,  or  661  cubic  inches :  and  so  on.  The 
mechanical  effect  producible  by  a  given 
quantity  of  water  is  in  ail  cases  the  same ; 
for,  let  us  suppose  the  steam  generated 
from  a  cubic  inch  of  that  fluid,  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  to  move  a 
counterpoised  piston,  that  is,  one  practi- 
cally without  weight,  twelve  Inches,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  has  been  overcome 
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through  V,\Ht  (If stance;  thnt  Ir,  n  fnrce  of 
ikbout  2nw)lbft.  has  t>ecn  exerted  through  a 
spnce  of  twelve  inches.  But,  let  tlie  coble 
inrh  of  water  be  changed  into  Ktcam,  nn- 
(ler  tlie  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  the 
piston  will  now  be  raised  through  only  six 
inrh<'8  ;  but  besides  overcoming  the  force 
of  the  atmosphere  to  the  auuatnt  of  2060lbs. 
tlirough  that  distance.  It  will  also  be  able 
to  raise  SOSOlbs. ;  that  is,  the  steam  in  this 
case  will  move  twice  ZOBOlbs,  or  4I60Ibs. 
through  six  Inches  ;  and,  according  to  the 
ordUiary  mechanical  laws,  SOdOlbs.  moved 
through  twelve  inches  is  identical  in 
mechanical  effect  with  41001b8.  movinl 
through  six  inches.  [See  MolfRSTtTM.] 
Again,  let  the  steam  from  one  cubic  Inch 
of  water  be  generated  under  the  pressure 
of  three  atmospheres,  the  pl8t^>n  will  now 
be  raised  tbrotigh  only  four  Indies  ;  but  it 
will  be  moved  with  a  force  of  three  times 
20801b8.  or  «240lbs.  but  20801  bs.  moved 
through  twelve  inches,  4100lb8.  moved 
throngh  six  inches,  and  82401bs.  moved 
through  four  inchefi,  are  ail  equal  in  effect, 
because  tbey  produce  equal  momenta. 
Thus,  Just  BO  much  as  we  increase  the 
pressure  under  which  the  steam  is  gene- 
rated we  increase  its  elasticity;  but,  to 
the  same  extent,  we  diminish  the  space 
through  which  it  acts.  And  we  make  no 
alteration  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  con- 
sumed ;  for  the  quantity  of  heat  communi- 
cated to  the  given  quantity  of  water  Is  the 
same  in  all  cases.  Hence,  so  far  as  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  concerned,  it  is  a  mat^ 
ter  of  indifference  whether  we  use  a  high 
or  a  low  pressure  engine;  the  former  oc- 
cupies less  space,  but  there  is  a  greater 
waste,  from  the  greater  tendency  of  high 
pressure  steam  to  leak,  and  from  the  In- 
creased radiation  of  heat,  at  the  higher 
temperatiii^.  The  very  Important  facta 
just,euumcrat49d  may  be  easily  proved.  Let 
a  given  quantity  of  water  be  changed  Into 
steam,  at  any  pressure ;  five  and  a  half 
times  as  much  wAter.  at  83°,  will  exactly 
condense  It,  and  with  the  condensed  steam 
will  form  felz  and  a  half  times  as  much 
water  at  30°.  If  the  steam  Is  at  313o,  the 
temperatttre  undergoes  no  change;  and 
the  Ice>coId  water,  which  will  have  been 
raised,  during  condensation,  to  212o,  will 
owe  Its  elevated  temperature  entirely  to 
the  heat  which  was  UUierU  In  the  steam.  It 
is  worth  remarking  that,  while  the  steam 
from  a  tea  kettle  will  scald  the  hand,  if 
held  within  it,  that  which  escapes  from  a 
high  pressure  boiler  will  feel  cool.  This, 
however.  Is  easily  explained,  by  the  fact 
that  the  steam  expands  when  it  is  relieved 
from  pressUre,and  the  greater  Its  elasticity 
the  greater  will  be  its  expansion ;  in  reality 
It  expands  to  a  bnik  greater  than  it  would 
have  occupied  had  it  been  generated  at  a 
temperature  of  213°,  Just  as  a  spring,  when 
drawn  out  of  its  natural  position,  will,  on 
being  released,  not  only  regain  Its  former 
shape,  but  will  vibrate  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, 

STEAM  BOILER,  a  vessel  used  to  gene- 
rate steam  for  tho  supply  of  a  steain  engine, 
Ac.  The  common  tea  AeeUte  exemplifies  the 
klniplest  form  of  boiler ;  when  It  is  used,  no 


economy  of  fuel  is   attempted,   and  tbe 
li«»t  is  applied  without  any  reference  to  the 
production  of  Its  maximnni  effect ;  cold  ah 
circulates  round  the  kettle,  and  retards  thr 
heating  of  the  water,  and  ranch  heat  from 
the  fire  escapes  into  the  apartment.    A 
I>etter  application  of  heat  is  shown  in  titr 
boiler  of  a  laundry  ;  both  boiler  and  flre  are 
enclosed  In  a  non-conducting  material;  the 
heated  air  circulates  more  or  leas  round  the 
fluid,  and  the  intensity  of  the  flre  is  in- 
creased  by  the   air  which  aupitorts  com- 
bui<tiou  being  made  to  pass  through  the  fuel, 
and  with  considerable  velocity,  as  no  other 
air  is  allowed  to  pass  Into  the  chimney.  The 
old  tca^gon  tteam  boiler  may  be  considered 
as  the  next  stage  of  Improvement ;  with  it 
the  smoke  and  heated  air,  in  passing  from 
the  fuel  to  the  chimney,  circulated  round 
the  water  to  be  heated,  since  it  passed 
round  the  outer  sides  of  the  boiler.    This 
form  of  boiler  was,  however,  from  its  shape, 
extremely  weak ;  it  was  applicable,  with 
any  degree  of  safety,  to  the  production  of 
only  very  low  pressure  steam :  and  It  has 
been  superseded  by  the  cylindrical  boiler 
with  hemispherical  heads,  set  in  such  a  waj 
as  that  the  smoke  and  heated  air  pass  round 
It  before  reaching  the  flue.    The  next  step 
In  Improvement  consisted  In  the  adoption 
of  a  cylindrical  boiler,  having  Within  It  a 
smaller  cylinder  of  equal  length,  tbrongb 
which  the  smoke  and  heated  air.  after  cir- 
dilating  round  the  outside,  passed  to  the 
clilmney.  Tho  inner  cylinder  Is  placed  near 
the  bottom  of  the  outer,  that  the  heated  air, 
Ac.  within  it  may  not  only  pass  through 
the  water  and  be  always  covered  by  It,  but 
may  be  immersed  In  the  coldest  i)art  of  that 
fluid  which,  on  account  of  its  grreater  den- 
stty«  is  always  found  in  the  lowest  place. 
The  furnace  is  very  generally  situated  with- 
in one  end  of  the  inner  cylinder  ;  and  thus 
the  burning  fuel  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  water  to  be  heated.  The  heating  aur- 
face  is  increased,  and  the  heated  sasea  pass* 
Ing  to  thb  chimney  are  still  more  effectually 
deprived  of  their  heat,  before  escaping,  by 
the  use  of  two  Inner  cylinders.  Instead  of 
one;  by  using  a  number  of  comparatively 
large  tubes  Instead  of  the  inner  cylinder — 
88  In  the  marine  boiler;  by  using:  a  number 
of  smAll  tubes— As  in  locomotives  for  rail- 
ways, &c    Since  it  is  impossible  to  erener 
ate  exactly  the  required  amount  of  steam, 
the  means  of  liberating  any  extra  quantity 
must  be  provided,  or  the  boiler  will  almosi 
certainly  explode ;  this  is  effected  liy  the 
use  of  a  saflety  valve.  It  is  of  a  con  leal  form, 
ground  steam  tight  into  a  conical  seat,  and 
Is  loaded  with  a  weight,  depending  on  the 
number  of  square  Inches  In  its  surtec«  and 
on  the  steam  pressure  which  Is  reoufred. 
When  the  steam  within  the  boiler  exceeds 
this  pressure  it  lifts  the  safety  r&lve  and 
escapes.    Without  a  safety  valve   safety  is 
out  of  the  question  ;  with  a  safety  valve 
there  is  still  danger.unless  it  is  orcaatonally 
examined ;  for  the  valve  may  adhere  to  its 
eeat^  in  which  case  the  force  necessary  to 
lift  It  may  require  a  steam  pressure  far  ex- 
ceeding what  tlie  boiler  is  able  to  l>ear    Thr 
boiler   must  be   regularly  supplied   wliL 
water  if  it  is  Inadvertently  nearly  or  Qoltc 
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mied,  the  niHClilneiT  may  be  Injured  by  the 
iittruductlon  of  water  iuto  the  cylinder,  or 
there  may  eyeti  be  an  explosion.    If  the 
pnpply  of  water  Is  insufficient,  and  this 
Is  by  fiar  the  most  usual  case,  the  Are  or 
highly  heated  air  will  reach  l>eyond  the 
water,  the  boiler  will  then  be  burned,  and 
therefore  greatly  weakened,  so  as  not  to 
retain  strength  enough  to  resist  the  ordi- 
nary pressure ;  or,  water  being  thrown  by 
the  pump  over  the  highly  heated  metal,  a 
vast  quantity  of  steam  may  be  suddenly 
generated,  and  an  explosion  may  occur. 
Two  mettiods  are  nsed  for  supplying  a 
boiler  with  water;  one  that  ts  self-acting, 
and  therefore  the  best,  which  consists  in  a 
cistern  being  placed   so  high  aboVe  the 
boiler  that  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
water  reaching  from  it  to  the  boiler  may 
overcome  the  pressure  of  the  steam  so  that 
water  may  enter,  when  the  fall  of  a  fioat 
within  opens  a  valve.    But  this  contHvance 
can  be  used  only  with  fixed  engines,  and 
when  the  low  pressure  steam  is  used  ;  for  a 
pressure  of  ISlbs.  per  square  inch  above  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  would 
require  a  column  of  water  of  about  35  feet  to 
overcome  it;  a  pressure  of  80lbs.  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere  i^otlld  require  a 
column  of  about  70  feet;    but  steam  of 
from  501bs.  to  loolbs.  pressure  above  that 
of  the  atmosphere  is  being  often  used.— 
^ective  pressure  is  that  part  of  the  pressnre 
which  exceeds  the  atmospheric ;  it  Is  that 
which  is  not  counteracted  by  the  pressure 
of  the  air.   Steam  of  only  about  14jlbs.  pres- 
sure to  the  square  Inch  would  not  escape, 
even  from  an  aperture  in  the  boiler;  It 
would  be  kept  in  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere;  so  that  when  steam  Is  said 
to  have  a  pressure  of  ISIbs.  to  the  square 
inch  it  really  has  a  pressure  of  near  aoilw., 
but  its  eftective  pressure  Is  only  about 
151bs.,the  remaining  islbs-being  neutralized 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.    The 
more  usual,  Indeed  the  almost  universal, 
mode  of  supplying  the  boiler  with  water  is 
by  means  of  a  force^ump :  when  water  is 
not  required,  the  pump  is  either  not  allowed 
to  work,  or  its  feed-pipe  is  closed   by  a 
cock— in  which  ease  the  plunger  works  In 
vacuo.    We  must  at  all  times  be  able,  aa  It 
were,  to  look  within  the  boiler,  that  we  may 
be  certain  the  quantity  of  water  is  neither 
too.  great  nor  too  little.   Various  contri- 
vances enable  us  practically  to  attain  this 
object.— Gatt(7e-cocilM  are  so  placed  that  when 
the  boiler  is  proi)erly  supplied  one  of  them, 
on  being  opened,  emits  water,  and  another 
steam ;  there  is  too  much  water  if  it  issues 
from  both  cocks,  and  too  little  if  it  Issues 
from  neither.   A  yloat,  also,  is  of  ten  flxed 
within  the  boiler:  it  Is  connected  with  a 
steam  whistle,  which  sounds  when  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  the  float  sink  too 
low;  or  with  a  brass  rod,  which,  passing 
steam-tight  through  a  small  stuffing  box 
tlxed  In  the  top  of  the  boiler,  shows  by  the 
amount  of  the  rod  exposed  to  view  what  is 
the  depth  of  water  inside  ;  the  higher  the 
surface  of  the  water  the  more  the  rod  will, 
of  course,  project.    When  the  stuffing  is 
not  unnecessarily  tightened  on  the  rod,  and 
Uio  latter  ts  kept  smooth  and  clean,  Ita  In- 


dications will  be  very  satisfactory.  Another 
contrivance  coualsts  in  a  glaaatitbe,  so  flxed 
vertically,  at  one  end  of   the  boiler,  that 
the  proiier  water  level  is  at  about  half  its 
height;  and  as  its  upper  and  lower  ends 
open    Into   the    boiler,  If  neither  ia   al- 
lowed to  be  obstructed  the  water  will  stand 
in  It  and  within  the  boiler  at  the  same 
h^ght,  and  thus  the  water  level  within  may 
be  known,  at  any  moment,  by  merely  in- 
specting the  tube.    The  matter  is  so  liir- 
portant,  that  no  <au  of  these  contrivances 
should,  if  possible,  be  rolled  on,  and  cer- 
tainly no  number  of  them,  without  con* 
stantly  examining  if  they  are  in   proper 
working  order.   All  boilers,  but  especially 
marine  boilers,  are  liable  to  incrustations 
from  the  substances  which  are  generally 
contained  In  water,  and  are  left  behind  when 
it  ts  evaporated.   These  incrustations  con- 
sist of  substances  wliieh  are  bad  conductors 
of  heat,  and  which,  therefore,  not  only  keep 
the  water  from  being  heated,  but  allow  the 
metal  under  them  to  have  its  temperature 
unduly  raised,  and  therefore  to  be  bumsd. 
If  they  happen,  which  is  very  likely,  to 
crack  from  the  high  temperature,  water 
rushes  through  the  Assure ;  and  tliis  coming 
in  contact  with  the  highly-heated  metal, 
so  much  steam  may  be  suddenly  geneiuted 
as  will  cause  explosion.  These  incrustations 
must,  therefore,  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and,  when  at  all  considerable,  must 
be  removed ;  they  are  best  prevented  by 
frequently  blowing  off   that  part  of  the 
fluid  which  is  most  highly  charged  with 
saline   substances,  and  which,  being  the 
heaviest.  Is  found  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
boiler.    Hair»  eondeneer  wns  proposed  as  a 
means  of  condensing  the  steam  without 
mixture  with  the  condensing  water,  that 
the  same  fluid  might  be  used  continually 
in  the  bdller,  and  thus  Incrustations  be  pre- 
vented ;  it  consisted  of  a  very  extended 
series  of  pipes  immersed  in  cold  water; 
the  principle  was  tried  by  Watt  and  aban- 
doned by  him,  as  it  did  not  condense  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  and  a  kind  of  fur  col- 
lected iln  the  pipes,  which,  unless  frequently 
removedt  prevented  the  Xieat  of  the  steam 
from  passing  to  the  water  outside.  Marine 
boilers  are  rapidly  corroded   by  the  salt 
water  which   is,  of  necessity,  used,  and 
therefore  do  not  last  long.    To  secure  the 
best  elfect  from  a  boiler,  the  fuel  should 
be  supplied  in  moderate  quantities  at  a 
time. 

STEAM  CAR'RIAOB.  This  name  is 
usually  applied  to  a  locomotive  which  is 
intended  for  ordinary  roads.  Many  and 
costly  experiments  have  been  made  on  this 
subject;  but  they  have,  as  yet,  produced 
but  little  result.  The  force  required  to 
draw  a  carriage  on  a  common  road  Is  very 
difCerent  from  that  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient on  a  railway ;  the  roughness,  small 
stones,  ruts,  ftc,  present  most  serious  im- 
pediments, and,  by  the  shaking  they  pro- 
duce, greatly  Increase  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  machinery,  which  is  of  necessity  ex- 
tremely ponderous,  and  extremely  liable  to 
be  deranged. 

STBAM-ENQINB,  a  machine  intended  for 
the  prodactlon  of  motive  power  by  means 
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of  the  eyaporation  of  water.  Attempts  to 
derive  force  from  steam  are  noticed  very 
early  In  the  History  Of  Science. — Hero,  of 
Alexandria,  about  a  centary  before  .Christ, 
described  a  contrivance,  in  which  tubular 
arms,  placed  at  right  angles  to  an  axis, 
were  made  to  revolve,  by  the  escape  of 
steam  from  apertures  situated  at  their  op- 
posite sides  and  ends.  This,  wj^lch  Is  a 
most  wasteful  application  of  steam,  has 
been  re-Invented  at  various  times,  and  In 
different  forms,  by  persons  not  aware  of 
Its  having  been  previously  tried,  nor  of  the 
objections  to  which  it  Is  liable.  The  steam 
Imparts  motion  to  U  qn  the  same  principle 
as  the  wster  to  that  form  of  turbine,  known 
as  Barka'8  MUL  [See  T.t7BBnrx.J  In  the 
17th  century  Branca,  an  Italian  engineer, 
proposed  to  move  a  wheel  by  steam,  blown 
tangentlally  against  it.  'Solomon  de  Cans, 
a  French  engineer,  raised  water  Into  a 
chamber,  placed  over  a  well,  and  commu- 
nicating with  it  by  a  pipe,  by  filling  the 
chamber  with  steam,  and  then  condensing 
It ;  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
snrfiice  of  the  water  In  the  well  forced  it 
up  to  supply  the  vacuum  In  the  chamber. 
With  this  arrangement,  great  quantities  of 
steam  were  wasted  by  condensation,  as  long 
as  the  surface  of  the  chamber  remained 
cold,  each  time  that  It  was  filled  with  water, 
and  em  ptled.  The  water  was  elevated  ixom 
the  well,  not  by  the  po^^r^r  of  Ateam  i\ut  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmospht^ ;  .the  slieam 
being  employed  only  to  form  a  vacuum. 
The  Harquls  of  ^Yorcester,  In  his  'Century 
of  Inventions,'  describes  a  mac^hlnein  which 
steam  was  made  to  raise  water  by  luressure 
on  Its  surface ;  but,  |n  tlvls  case  also,  steam 
was  wasted,  being  condensed  by  the  cold 
surface  of  the  fluid  i^id  t^hat  of  the  reser- 
voir containing  it.  jPapius  j^roposed  to 
generate  steam  ^n  a  cyllnaeir,  and,  by  con- 
densing It,  to  niq(ve  a  piston,  but  the^teum 
was  to  be  genera^d  in  the  cylinder  itself 
by  the  application  of  ailre :  Mid,  therefore, 
the  contrivance  wffi  .fttjtqndea  with  serious 
inconvenience.  SavViuT,  an  Englishman,  in 
1698,  patented  an  apparatus  for  lifting 
water  by  means  of  a  vacuum  produced  by 
steam,  and  elevatln?  X^  fktiil  higher  by  the 
pressure  of  steam  on  itis  «\i!face :  thus  com- 
bining the  methods  .uwd  h7  P®  Cans  and 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester ;  and  this  mode 
of  applying  steam  was  nfl^d  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  n^^t  .esseptlf^  improve- 
ment was  made  by  Newcomen,  for  which 
he  obtained  a  patent  In  VOf^  |t  qo^islstied 
In  separating  the  parts  of  the  engine  in 
which  the  steam  was  to  act  from  those  In 
which  the  water  was  to  he  raised;  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  being  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  pressure,  and  the  steam 
for  that  of  first  displacing  the  air,  apd  tiien 
forming  a  vacnum  by  condensatlpn.  ^ew- 
comen  was  thus  enaipled  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  steam  of  great  and  dangerous 
elasticity ;  he  worked  with  moderate  heats, 
and  removed  at  least  some  part  of  the 
causes  of  wasteful  and  ineffectual  condensar 
tlon.  To  him  we  are  Indebted  for  the  In- 
troduction of  the  steam  cj/linder  and  piston, 
and  for  their  connection  with  the  pump  by 
means  of  the  main  lever  or  beam,  with  its 


rods  and  chains :  to  which  we  might  add 
several  subordinate  contrivances,  which  do 
great  credit  to  his  ingenuity.    Still,  how- 
ever, the  machine  required  the  constant 
attendance  of  some  one  to  open  aod  shut 
the  cocks  at  the  proper  intervals,  for  the 
alternate  i^misslon  of  steam  and  cold  water. 
But  a  boy  who  was  in  charge  of  one  of  these 
easflnef,  perceived  that  he  might  cause  the 
engine  to  move  its  own  valves  by  connect- 
ing the  cocks  to  the  working  beana.    Hav- 
ing done  Uhis  by  means  of  springs,  be  left 
the  engine  to  itself,  i^nd  went  to  pl^. 
From  this  t^me  to  the  year  1764  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  material  change  In  the 
structure  of  the  engine,  which  still  con- 
tinued to  be  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Newcomen'B,  or  the  atmospheric  engine. 
The  boilers,  however,  had  been  removed 
from  under  the  cylinder  In  some  of  the 
larger  engines,  and  the  cylinder  had  been 
fixed  down  to  a  solid  basis.    BtlU  the  steam 
was  condensed  in   the  cylinder ;  Uie  hot 
water  was  expelled  by  the  steam,  the  pis- 
ton was  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,    and    kept    tight    by  being 
covered  with  water.    It  was  moreover  con- 
sidered necessary  that  the  injection  cistern 
should  be  placed  on  high,  in  order  that  the 
water  might  enter  with  great   force.   It 
had  been  found  by  experience  that  the  en- 
gine .co.uld  not  be  loaded,  with  advantage, 
with  metre  than  seven  pounds  on  each  square 
^ch  of  ^e  i^lstbu,  and  the  inferiority  ol 
that  power  to  the  known  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere was,  without  due  conaideratton, 
imputed  wjholly  to  friction.    l*he  hnlk  of 
^ater,  when  cqnverted  into  steam,  was 
very  errpneously  comimted;  the  quantity 
of  fuel  necessary  to  evaporate   a    given 
quantity  of  water  was  not  even  .ernessed  at ; 
whether  the  beat  of  steam  is  accnrately 
measured  by  its  temperature  was  unknown ; 
and  no  good  experiment  had  been  made  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  ejection  water 
necessary  for  a  cylinder  of  given  dimen- 
sions.    Such  was  the  state  of  matters, 
Y^en,  fortunately  for  science  and  .the  arts. 
Watt,    then  a  mi^themfittcal    ^(nstmment 
maker  at  Glasgow,  undertook  to  repair  the 
model  of  a  steam-engine  belong-in^  to  the 
university.    In  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments with  it  he  found  the   quantl^  of 
fuel  and  injection  water  it  required  much 
greater  in  proportion  than  t^ey  were  said 
to  be  In  large  engines ;  and  ;lt  soon  occurred 
to  him  ^at  .this  must  be  QWlng*  to  the 
cylinder  of  this  small  model  exposing  a 
heater  surface,  in  proportion  to  Its  con- 
tents, than  larger  cylinders  did.    This  he 
endeavoured   to  remedy,  by  making   his 
cylinders  and  pistons  of  substances  which 
conducted  heat  slowly.    He  employed  wood 
prepared  on  purpose,  and  resorted  to  other 
expedients  without  producing  the  desired 
effect  in  any  remai^able  degree.    He  f onnd 
also,  that  All  attempt^  to  produce  &  greater 
degree  of  exhaustion,  or  a  more  perfect 
v^uum,  occasioned  a  disproportionate  ex- 
pendltpre  of  steam.    In  refiecting^  upon  the 
causes  of  these  phenomena,  the  recent  dis- 
covery, that  water  boiled  in  an  exhausted 
receiver  at  low  degrees  of  heat  (oertainlj 
not  exceeding  100°  of  Fahrenheit,  but  pro 
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no  pari  Is  condensed  antfl  the  whole  effect 
hu  been  obtained  In  the  cylinder ;  and 
when  It  has  acted  there.  It  is  so  condensed 
In  the  separate  vessel  that  no  resisUince 
remains;  accordingly,   the  barometer  in- 
dicates a  vacnum,  nearly  as  perfect  as 
by  the  ezhanstion   >f  the  air>pnnip.    In 
1784,  Watt  obtained  a  patent  for  the  pth 
raUei  motion^  which  was  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  piston  rod  to  moVe 
always  parallel  to  itself.    With  Watt's  tin- 
gU  aeUng  engines,  in  which  the  piston  was 
raised  by  a  counterpoise,  and  depressed  by 
condensation  of  the  steam  beneath  it,  an 
arched  bead  attached  to  the   end  of  the 
worlcing  beam,  and  connected  by  a  ^aln 
with  the  upper  end  of  the  pUton  rod,  was 
BUfflclMit  to  maintain  the  latter  in  an  up- 
right position.    Bat  with  his  dotUrle  iieUng 
engine,  in  which  the  piston  was  raised  by 
steam  under  it  and  a  vacuum  over  it,  and 
depressed  by  steam  over  It  and  a  vacuum 
under  it,  a  flexible  connection  between  the 
piston   rod    and   working  beam  was    in- 
admissible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
could  not  lie  directly  connected,  as  the  pis- 
ton rod  must  work  steam-tight  through  a 
packing  box  in  the  corner  of  the  cylinder, 
and  conld  not  accommodate  Itself  to  the 
curved  direction  followed  by  the  end  of 
the  beam.    He,  at  the  same  time,  invented 
several  other  useful  contrivances;  and  In 
the  year  following,  produced  his  smoke  can- 
(ntming   furnace,    steam  gduffBf   e&ndeneer 
gauge,  indicator,  governor,  he  JUany  Imijor- 
taut  modiflcatious  of   the  steam  engine 
have  been  contrived  since  that  period,  and 
it  has  l>een  gradually  brought  to  the  extra- 
ordinary perfection  which   it    has    now 
reached.    The  principte  of  this  wonderful 
machine  is  very  simple.    It  is,  in  fact,  only 
a  pump,  in  which  the  fluid  is  made  to  Impel 
the  piston,  instead  of  being  impelled  by  it; 
that  Is  to  say,  in  which  the  fluid  acts  as  the 
power,  instead  of  being  the  reeietance.    It 
may  be  de8cril>ed  simply  as  a  strong  barrel 
or  cylinder,  in  which  is  a  closely-flttiug 
piston,  which  is  driven  up  and  down  by 
steam    admitted    alternately    above   and 
below  from  a  suitable  boiler ;  while  the 
end  of  the  piston-rod,  at  which  the  whole 
force  may  be  considered  as  concentrated,  is 
connected  in  any  convenient  way  with  the 
work  that  is  to  l>e  performed.   The  power 
of  the  enerine  is  of  course  proportioned  to 
the  size  or  area  of  the  piston,  and  the  force 
with  which  the  steam  acts.    In  some  of  the 
Oomish  mines  there  are  cylinders  and  pis- 
tons of  more  than  ninety  inches  in  diame- 
ter, on  which  the  pressure  of  the  steum 
equals  the  efforts  of  600  horses ;  and  en- 
gines  constructed  for  many  of  the  enor- 
mous vessels  which  are  used  at  present  are 
of  even  greater  power.    Engines  are  usu- 
ally divided  into  high  and  low  pressure,  or 
more  arruratoly,  into  condensitig  and  nori- 
amdeiuivg.    With  a  c«>ndensing  engine,  as 
M'e  have  seen,  the  steam  is  condensed,  by 
which  means  not  only  the  ^ecHve  but  the 
total  steam  pressure  [see  BoiLisa]  Is  ren- 
dered available ;  that  is,  theoretically  there 
is  a  gain -of  about  ISIbs.  to   the  square 
Inch,  which  with  a  non  C4indensing  engine 
Is  consumed  in  forcing  the    steam   from 


the  eiiinder,  in  opposition  Co  the  pressare , 
of  the  atmosphere ;  so  that,  in  point  of  ,  • 
fact,  a  condensing  engine  wonld  work  irlth  1 1 
steam  having  a  pressure  less  than  that  of  1 1 
the  atmosphere;  in  which  case  the  boiler  , 
would  have  a  tendency  rather  to  eoUapit   , 
from  external  than  to  aeptodetrora  Intennl  ii 
pressure,    'this  a  great ecouomj  of  power; ![ 
but  serious  deductions  mast  be  made  on  ae-  n 
count  of  the  more  or  less  imperfect  eon-  ! 
densHtlon,  the  force  expended  In  working! 
the  atr  pump,  and  the  pump  connected  with  , 
the  condenser,  &c    Besides,  the  non-con- 1 
denying  engine  is  so  simple)  so  convenient,  | 
and  BO  easily  applied  in  almost  any  dream- 
stances,  that  its  use  has  become  very  gene- 
ral ,  and  it  is  employed  exclusirely  oa  rail- 
ways. It  occupies  less  room,re<iuire8  less  fael, 
than  a  condensing  engine.  What  appears  to 
be,  and  is  often  considered  hut  one  engine, 
may  really  eonSistdf  two— thus  a  locomotive 
enfrine.    Whenever  it  Is  impossible  to  nsei 
flywheel,  tO  carry  the  cranks  over  the  dead 
points,  or  to  render  the  power  uniform,  u 
on  railways  and  in  steam -vessels,  two  en- , 
gines   are   so   combined    that    when  ooe 
produces  its  maximum  liie  other  produces 
its  minimum    effect,   and   the   eombined 
effect  of    both  is  practically   s   ocmstaBt 
quantity;   which  is  accomplished  by  fix- 
ing the  cranks  at  right  angles,  on   the 
same  axle  or  shaft.    Another  very  elBsetire 
meatts  of  saving  power  consists  In  using 
the  steam  fxpaneirely,  that  is,  cutting  it  off 
before  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  allowing  the  expansion  of  the 
steam,  which  Is  retained  within  the  cylin- 
der, to   flolsh   the   stroke;  aU  the  effect 
produced,  after  the  steam  is  cut  off,  is 
evidently  so  much  power  gained.    To  illus- 
trate this,  let  us  suppose  the  pressure  to  be 
'0OII)s.  the  square  inch,  the  c}-linder  to  be 
two  feet  long,  and  the  steam  to  be  cut  off 
at  half  stroke..  When  the  steam  be^ns  to 
expand  in  the  cylinder  it  has  a  pressure  of 
601  bs.;  when  the  piston   has  fluisbed  the 
stroke,  the  same  steam,  having  now  filled 
the  cylinder,  occupies  double  the  space; 
Its  pressure  is  therefore  only  one-half,  ;" 
SOlbs.,  and  Its  average  pressure,  while  the 
piston  was  traversing  the  last  half  of  the 
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work  done  before  the  steam  was  cut  off 
was  to  the  work  done  after  it  was  cut  off. 
and  therefore  by  the  mere  expansion  of  the 
steam,  as  60  to  45,  that  Is,  as  4  to  a.  It 
would  be  found  that  the  sooner  the  steam  U 
cut  off  the  more  power  Is  gained  by  expan- 
sion ;  but  if  it  is  cut  off  too  soon  there  wiH 
be  an  inconvenient  difference  iu  the  pre«- 

fures,  at  different  parts  of  the  stroke,  and 
lierefore  the  bower  dt  the  engrttie  wrfll  be 
subjected  to  too  great  variations.  To  des- 
cril)e  the  various  applications  of  steam 
power  wotild  far  exceed  our  limits;  but,  if 
we  except  its  adaptation  to  the  motion  of 
carriages,  perhaps  few  of  its  effects  aie 
mure  astounding  than  those  perceived  Ia 
the  manufacture  of  Iron.  Bere  its  resirt- 
less  power  is  seen,  when  with  mechanic 
claws  it  seizes  masses  of  iron,  aod  In  afe« 
minutes  deliveis  them  out  a^aln  pretfso! 
into  thin  sheets,  or  cut  Into  Imrs  and  fi^ 
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mns,  aa  If  tlie  metal  bad  become  toft,  like 
!lay  ta  the  hands  of  the  potter.  Well,  1n- 
Icctl,  may  It  be  said,  that,  'the  steam- 
Mi  gine  has  Inflnftely  tncreasrd  the  mass  of 
lunian  comforts,  and  rendered  cheap  and 
iccessible  all  over  the  world  the  materials 
if  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has  armed 
-.he  feeble  hand  of  man  with  a  force  to 
nhlch  no  limits  can  be  assigned ;  6om- 
l>Ietcd  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the  most 
refractory  qualities  of  matter ;  and  laid  a 
sure  foundation  for  all  those  future  mira- 
cles of  mechanical  power  which  are  to  add 
to  and  reward  the  labours  of  after  genera- 
tions. Already  it  has  become  alike  stupen- 
dous for  Its  force  ahd  Its  flelihillty.  The 
trunk  of  an  elephant  that  can  pick  up  a  pin, 
or  rend  an  oak.  Is  nothing  to  it.  It  can 
engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdu- 
rHte  materials,  draw  out,  without  breaking, 
a  thread  ns  fine  as  gossamer,  and  lift  a  ship 
of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air.  It  can 
embroider  muslin  and  forge  anchors,  cut 
steel  into  ribbons,  and  impel  loaded  vessels 
aKsinst  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  the 
waves.*  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Fairbaim 
calculated  that  there  was  in  the  British 
Islands,  or  afloat,  a  total  Pteam  power 
equivalent  to  eleven  millions  of  horses 
working;  viz.  In  mining  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  metal,  450,000;  in  mHnufactures, 
1,. 350,000 ;  in  steam  navigation,  850,000;  aLd 
in  locomotives  on  land^  1|000,000. 

STEAM-OUN,  a  contrivance  for  project- 
ing the  balls  or  other  missiles  used  In 
warlike  operations,  by  the  expansive  force 
of  steam.  The  invention  Is  chiefly  due  to 
Perkins,  who  Is  known  for  many  useful 
contrivances ;  but  it  has  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  experience  in  actual 
warfare.  As  early  as  1806,  the  Planch 
general  Chasseloup  Is  said  to  have  shown 
the  imssibility  of  preparing  steam  artillery. 
In  1814,  s  French  engineer  constructed  ord- 
nance of  this  sort:  the  generator  furnish- 
ing steam  for  six  pieces  of  artillery,  while 
the  turning  of  a  cock  supplied  all  the  pieces 
at  once  with  the  balls  and  steam ;  this 
machine  could  make  ISO  discharges  In  a 
minute. 

STBAM  NAVIOATIOir,  Is  the  application 
of  the  steam  engine  to  the  propulsion  of 
vessels.  The  mechanism,  to  which  the 
power  of  the  steam  is  applied,  may  be 
either  paddl^tDhetlt  or  tereto  propeller ;  the 
former  being  merely  an  undershot  water 
wheel,  which,  instead  of  driving  the  ina- 
rhinery  Is  driven  by  it  [see  PlobLS- 
WHBBL] ;  and  the  latter  a  screw  which 
draws  the  vessel  through  the  water  [see 
BORBW  PBOPXLLB&],  as  tlic  Water  against 
which  thepaddlea,  or  the  &£ruBM,  act  affords 
only  an  Imperfect  resistance.  Not  only  is 
the  vessel  moved  forwards,  but  some  of 
the  power  is  exitcnded  In  moving  the 
water  backwards.  In  1543,  Blasco  Garay 
exhibited  to  Charles  V.  a  Vesnel  nioVed 
by  paddle-wheels  driven  by  steatn ;  but 
the  way  In  which  the  motion  whs  pro- 
duced by  the  steam  Is  not  known.  Since 
t.lio  year  1618  various  contrivances  have 
been  proposed  In  England  for  the  propul- 
Bion  of  vessels  by  steam.  After  several 
preliminary  experitr**nts,  a  vessel  driven 


by  steam  was  tried  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal,  in  1789,  by  Miller,  and  it  attained  a 
velocity  of  nearly  seveu  miles  an  hour.  lo 
1801,  a  steam* engine,  constructed  on  WatCs 
principles,  was  applied  to  a  vessel  con- 
structed for  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
Company ;  but  the  project  was  abandoned. 
In  consequence  of  the  fear  entertained  that 
the  banks  of  the  canal  would  be  Injured. 
The  vessel  which  had  been  constructed 
was  visited  by  Fulton,  an  American,  and 
put  Into  operation  at  his  request;  after 
which  he  caused  an  engine  to  be  made  by 
Bolton  and  Watt,  for  a  vessel  in  America, 
Miiich  was  to  be  propelled  with  paddle- 
t^iieels  like  that  which  he  had  seen  in  Scot- 
land, litis  experiment  was  so  successful 
tliat  It  Was  followed,  Ih  America  by  tltd 
construction  of  many  similar  vessels.  In 
1812,  theflrst  steamboat  used  in  Europe  for 
commercial  purposes  was  built  on  the  Clyde, 
and  this  also  was  followed  by  many  others. 
Steam  vessels  were  soon  afterwards  used  at 
sea;  and  regular  lines  were  established 
between  Greenock  and  Belfast,  Dublin  and 
HoPyhead,  Dover  and  Calais,  Ac.  At 
length  steam  was  applied  to  ships  travers- 
ing the  ocean,  and  it  is  now  used  in  voysges 
to  ail  parts  of  the  world.  Wheels  having 
feathering  paddles  have  sometimes  been 
employed,  but  they  are  more  complicated 
and  liable  to  accidents ;  and,  with  a  given 
aniount  of  fuel,  they  do  not  seem  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  effect  than  the  ordinary 
kind.  Some  of  the  steamers  now  in  ccmi- 
mon  use  have  engines  of  nominally  1200 
horse  power;  and,  as  they  work  not  8,  but 
24  hours  a  dsy,  they  are  really  equivalent 
to  8600  horses.  But  they  are  far  exceeded 
by  those  of  the  Oreat  Eaetenit  the  largest 
vessel  ever  yet  constructed.  Her  length  Is 
B9ft  feet,  her  depth  nearly  60  feet;  her 
paddle-wb^Is  are  60  feet  in  diameter,  her 
screw  propeller  24  feet  In  diameter,  and  ita 
shaft  164  feet  in  length.  Her  paddle-wheels 
are  driven  by  four  oscillating  cylinders, 
each  74  inches  In  diameter  and  14  feet 
stroke.  Her  screw  is  driven  by  four  cylin- 
ders, each  84  Inches  in  diameter  and  4  feet 
stroke,  and  a  single  casting  weighing  84 
tons ;  her  screw  and  paddle  engines,  taken 
together,  are  estimated  at  12,000  horse 
power.  There  are  7000  tons  of  Iron  In  her 
hull,  10,000  iron  plates,  and  8,000,000  of 
rivets.  She  has  0  masts  And  0  funnels,with 
a  fleet  of  boats.  Her  crew  is  about  400,  mid 
she  can  accommodate  4000  passengers.  She 
uses  9  tons  of  coal  per  hour.  When  loaded 
she  will  weigh  About  80,000  tons.  The  iron- 
cased  frigates,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  completlbd,  are  of  vast  size.  The 
Warrior  is  upwurds  of  400  feet  in  length, 
and  6000  tons  tohnage.  She  is  of  iron  ; 
from  6  feet  below  the  water  line  to  the 
level  of  her  upper  deck  she  Is  fortified  by 
armour  plates  4i  inches  thick,  bolted  on 
blocks  of  teak  18  inches  thick,  inside  of 
which  are  the  ordinary  casing  plates  of  the 
ship,  I  of  an  inch  thick.  Her  main  and 
upper  decks  are  wood  lined  with  iron.  To 
improve  her  sea^golng  qualities  her  armour 
extendi  only  for  300  feet  amidships,  her 
extremities  being  constructed  in  the  ordi- 
diuary  way,  her  bows  being  made  of  grcml 
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loanytblng  that  has  parte  radiating  from  a 
centre. 

6TEM,  in  Botany,  that  part  of  a  plan 
whicb  Bustains  the  leaves  and  flower.  The 
main  atock,  which  supports  the  branches. 
— i9!t0m,in  Ship-building,  tlie  circular  piece 
of  timber  into  which  the  two  sides  of  the 
Biilp  are  united  at  the  fore-end ;  the  fore 
part  of  the  sliip,  as  opposed  to  the  stern. 
— Prom  atem  to  stem,  from  one  end  of  the 
ship  to  the  other. 

STfiM'PLBS,  in  Mining,  cross  bars  of 
wood  in  the  shafts  of  a  mine. 

STBN'OILLINO,  a  method  of  painting  on 
walls  with  a  stencil,  so  as  to  Imitate  the 
figures  on  paper  hangings. 

STBNOG'IIAPHT  (ttenos,  scanty;  and 
grapho,  I  write :  (7r.),  the  art  of  writing 
in  short-band,  by  using  abbreviations  or 
clinracters  for  whole  words. 

STENTO'RIAlsr  ffrora  SUntor,  a  herald,  in 
Homer,  whose  votoe  was  as  loud  as  those 
(if  flfty  men),  able  to  utter  a  very  loud 
sound. 

STEPPE,  a  word  probably  of  Tartar  orl- 
glu,  used  in  Physical  Geography  to  »i:gniry 
a  level  waste,  destitute  of  trees.  There  are 
extensive  steppes  in  the  Russian  empire. 

STE'REOOHROMB  (stereos,  solid;  chromat 
pigment:  Ot.\  a  process  of  painting  on 
walls,  using  Watbr-Glass  as  a  means  of 
fixing  the  colours  In  the  plaster.  This 
process  has  several  advantages  over  fresco, 
since  damp  and  atmospheric  influences  do 
not  Injure  pictures  instereochrome,  whilst 
the  patntiMg  admits  of  lieing  retouched, 
and  juiuings  may  be  dispensed  with.  Stereo- 
rlirome  has  been  adopted  on  a  large  scale 
l)y  Kaulbach  in  decorating  the  internal 
wmIIs  of  the  New  Museum  at  Berlin,  and  it 
has  been  lately  used  in  some  of  the  wall 
painting  in  our  houses  of  parliament. 

STERECVGRAPHT  {Btereos,  solid;  and 
grapho,  I  write :  Gr.),  the  art  of  drawing 
Che  flgures  of  solids  upon  a  plane. 

STEREOM'BTRT  (ttereoa,  solid ;  and  me- 
treo,  I  measure :  Or.),  that  part  of  Geome- 
try which  teaches  the  art  of  nieassrlng 
solids  or  ascertaining  the  solid  contents  of 
bod  i  en. 

STER'EOSOOPB  (gtereo8,  solid;  and 
Beopeo,  I  examine;  Or.).  No  picture  can 
give  an  exact  representation  of  a  solid : 
for  the  eye*,  to  a  certain  extent,  lookrouiui 
the  solid  body,  each  of  them  seeing  more  of 
3iie  side  than  of  the  other :  and  the  two  pio- 
cures  In  the  eyes  not  being  absolutely  the 
mme.  This  may  he  easily  proved,  by  placing 
t  small  cylinder  of  smy  kind  on  a  table,  and 
narking  by  dots.  &c.,  the  width  of  the  part 
>een  by  each  eye,  when  the  other  is  closed, 
Jic  head  being  kept  In  the  same  position. 
rhe  stereoscope  has  been  Invented  to  meet 
his  peculiarity  of  vision.  The  most  com- 
iion  form  of  instrument  consists  of  a  small 
>ox.  In  the  back  of  which  is  placed  an  ob- 
r>ng  slide,  containing  two  photographic 
tictures  of  the  same  object,  taken  In  two 
lightly  different  positions  of  the  camera 
bscura  [see  PaoTOoaAPUY].  These  pio- 
ures  are  both  seen  at  once,  each  by  the  eye, 
rtiich  corresiionds  to  it,  by  means  of  two 
mall  tal>eii,  containing  lenses  adjusted  to 
lie  ci re uni stances  ot,  and  the  distance  l*e- 


tween  the  eyes  of  the  observer.  The  re* 
suit  is,  that  the  eyes  combine  the  two 
pictures,  and  the  object  appeara  to  stand 
out  in  relief,  In  other  words  to  possess 
solidity ;  they  are  viewed  by  transmitted 
light  If  they  are  transparent,  and  by  re- 
flected light  if  Opaque.  [See PsannosooPB.] 

STEREOT'OMT  (slereoa,  solid;  and  Uml, 
a  cutting :  Or.),  the  science  or  art  of  cutting 
solids  into  certain  flgures  or  sections ;  as 
walls  or  other  members  in  the  profiles  of 
architecture. 

STB'RBOTYPB  (ttereoa,  solid  ;  and  trtpos, 
a  copy :  Or.),  an  entire  solid  plate  or  piece 
of  type,  cast  from  an  impression  In  plaster 
of  a  page  composed  with  moveable  types. 
The  advantage  of  ttertotirping  a  book  con- 
sists In  being  able,  at  a  trifling  expense,  to 
print  eopies  as  they  are  required  by  the 
public.  If  this  plan  be  not  adopted,  either 
a  large  number  of  copies  must  be  thrown 
off  at  first,  and  these  may  not  be  called  for, 
or  the  book  must  be  retained  In  type,  or  all 
the  expense  of  setting  up  the  type,  cor- 
recting the  press,  &c.,  must  .be  again  in- 
curred whenever  the  number  originally 
printed  has  lieen  disposed  of.  Stereotypes 
are  easily  made^  uid  hnpresslons  are  taken 
from  them  with  great  facility.  Alterations 
may,  if  required,  be  made  In  them :  but  It 
is  not  desirable  to  stereotype  a  wort:  likely 
to  be  much  ailtered.  When  a  work  fa  once 
thoroughly  oorreeted,  the  stereotyping  It 
secures  accuracy. 

STERLING,  In  English  Commerce,  a 
term  which  Is  applied  to  money:  signify- 
ing that  It  Is  of  the  fixed,  or  standard,  na- 
tional value;  thus,  *a  pound  sterling'  Is 
not  indefinitely  '  a  pound,'  but  *  an  English 
pound.*  Oamden  appeara  to  offer  the  true  ety- 
moIog)'of  this  word,  when  hederlvesit  from 
easterlino,  and  corroborates,  If  not  demon- 
strates, the  propriety  of  this  suggestion, 
by  quoting  old  deeds,  where  English  coin 
is  alw»ys  called  nummi  easterlingi.  In  ex- 
planation, he  observes,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  L  money  coined  In  the  eastern  part 
of  Germany  grew  to  be  much  esteemed  in 
England,  on  account  of  Its  purity;  It  was 
called  easttrling  money,  as  all  the  people  of 
those  parts  were  called  easterlings ;  and  in 
oonsequence  of  the  good  character  of  their 
own  money,  some  of  the  eatterUMg  coiners 
were  invited  Into  this  kingdom,  to  perfect 
its  coinage,  which  was  thenceforward  deno- 
minated easterling,  esterUng,  tterling.  [See 
EABTB&LiHe.]  During  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, the  only  coin  in  England  was  one 
of  about  the  value  of  a  penny :  whence  It 
happens,  that  many  ancient  writera  use  the 
word  eatterling  as  a  substantive,  and  syno* 

uymously  with  penny. The  word  sterling 

has  also  a  more  general  application.  We 
speak  of  sterling  value,  sterling  worth,  or 
sterling  wit ;  thereby  meaning  genuine  and 
of  good  quality. 

STERN,  the  hind  part  of  a  ship  or  other 
vessel.  —  SUmrchaee,  a  cannon  placed  in 
a  ship's  stem,  pointed  backward,  and  in- 
tended to  annoy  a  ship  that  is  in  purauit  of 

her. Stem-frame,  the  several  pieces  of 

timber  which  form  the  stern  of  a  ship 

Stern-post,  a  straight  piece  of  timber, 
erected  on  the  extremity  of  the  keel  ta 
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iinpport  tbe  rudder,  and  tennfuate  the  ship 
bffhfiid. 

aTRR'NOM,  In  Anatomy,  the  os  peetorit!, 
or  breast-hone,  a  bone  which  c«>inpo8es  the 
fore-part  of  .the  breast,  and  Into  which  xhe 
ribs  are  fitted.  It  forms  tbe  front  of  the 
human  chest  from  tlie  neck  to  the  stomach. 
The  atemum  Is  wantfngr  In  fishes,  amphi- 
bians, and  ophidians.  In  birds  it  is  largely 
developed,  and  has  a  projeeticg-keel. 

STBRTOR,  a  noisy  kind  of  respiration, 
such  as  Is  observed  in  cases  of  apoplexy ; 
lond.snortng  or  snorting. 

STKTH'OSOOPB,  in  Medicine,  a  tubular 
Instrument,  usually  of  wood,  for  enabling 
the  physician  to  bear  the  sounds  made  iiy 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  thus 
discover  tbe  nature  and  seat  of  disease. 
When  in  use,  tbe  physician  applies  the  ste- 
thoscope to  the  chest  or  alklomen  of  a  pa- 
tient, and  places  the  ear  to  the  narrow  end. 
This  nsefnl  instrument  was  invented  by 
Laennee  in  the  18th  century. 

STEWARD.  The  greatest  officer  under 
the  crown  is  the  lord  high  tteward  of  Ertg- 
land,  an  officer  that  was  anciently  the  In- 
bcritanoe  of  the  earls  of  Leicester,  till  for- 
feited by  Simon  de  Montfort  to  king  Henry 
IIL  But  the  power  of  this  officer  was 
so  great  that  it  has  not  been  judged  safe 
to  trust  It  any  longer  In  the  hands  of  a  sub- 
ject, exceptlngonly  occasionally ;  as  to  offi- 
ciate at  a  coronation, at  the  arraignment  of 
a  nobleman  for  high  treason,  or  on  other 
solemn  occasions.  During  his  office,  the 
steward  bears  a  white  staff  In  his  hand, 
and  on  the  trial,  &c.  being  ended,  he  breaks 
the  staff,  and  with  It  his  commission  ex- 
pires. There  is  likewise  a  lord  steward  of 
the  royal  household,  who  is  the  chief  officer 

of  the  court,  &c In  colleges,  an  officer 

who  provides  food  for  the  students,  and  su- 
Iierintends  the  concerns  of  the  kitchen. 
In  a  ship  of  war,  an  officer  who  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  purser  to  distribute  provi- 
sions to  the  officers  and  crew.  In  other 
ships,  a  man  who  superintends  the  provi- 
sions and  liquors,  and  supplies  the  table. 

BTHB'KIO  {gthenos,  strength :  Or.),  In 
Medicine,  an  epithet  applied  to  diseases  in 
general  which  arise  from  infiammation  or 
Increased  action  ;  the  opposite  of  tuthenic 
diseases,  or  such  as  arise  from  debility. 

BTICK'LBB  AGR,  tbe  name  given  to  some 
small  freshwater  fishes  allied  to  the  genus 
Oagterottetie.  The  commonest  British  spe- 
cies is  the  O.  traehurua,  whose  tall  is  square 
tti  section.  The  sides  are  covered  with 
large  bony  plates,  and  on  the  back  are  three 
sharp  spines  capable  of  elevation  ordepres- 
•ion  at  pleasure. 

STIG'MA  (a  mark:  <?r.),  In  Botany,  thst 
part  of  the  pistil  which  receives  the  pollen 
when  It  issues  from  the  anther,  it  is  glan- 
dular, and  thus  detains  the  powder. 

STIGMATA  (marks:  Or.),  the  external 
pores  by  which  air  enters  the  trachesB  of  in- 
sects.  StiirnuUa,  in    Antiquity,    certain 

marks  Impressed  on  the  left  shoulders  of  the 
soldiers  when  enlisted. — StignuUa  were 
i  also  a  kind  of  notes  or  abbreviations,  con- 
sisting only  of  points  disposed  various  wmrs. 

I  as  in  triangles,  squares,  crosses,  Ac In 

Roman  Catholic  HHglograpby,  marks  of  the 


five  wounds  of  Clirfst,  pretended  to  hrre 
been  miraculously  impressed  on  the  bod.'P9 
of  certain  saints. 

STIG'MATIZINO  (gtiffmaUio,  I  brsnd: 
Or.),  in  Antiquity,  the  act  of  nfflxing  s  mart 
upon  slaves :  sometimes  as  a  punishment, 
but  more  usually  In  order  that  they  ml|tli( 
be  recognised.  It  was  done  by  applying  a 
red-hot  iron,  marked  with  certain  letten, 
to  their  foreheads,  till  a  fair  impression 
was  made,  and  then  pouring  ink  into  the 
furrows,  that  the  inscription  might  be  tbe 
more  conspicuous.  StUfmatizing,  amonir 
some  nations,  was,  however,  looked  up«>n 
as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  honour  aad 
nobility. 

STIL'BITB  i^BtObo;  glittering:  Gt.\\ 
mineral  of  a  shining,  pear.'y  lustre,  snd  a 
whitish  or  gray  colour.  It  has  somctimn 
been  called  FolitUed  aeoUte  or  Badiaud 
zeolite. 

STILL  {gtaio,\  drop:  Lat^,  a  chemlnl 
apparatus  for  vapourlsing  compound  flaid«. 
and  re-condensing  tlie  vapours  of  esrh  o( 
the  component  parts  as  they  are  sncccssiTr- 
ly  raised  by  heat.  It  consists  of  a  bodj, 
or  boiler,  a  worm,  a  refrigerator,  and  s  re- 
ceiver. 

STILPNOSTDE'RITB  {stUjmmt,  glUtw- 
ing;  and  nidfros.  Iron :  Or.),  a  mlnenl  «>!  i 
brownish  black  c<»lour,  massive.  In  currink* 
concretions,  splendent  and  resimma.  It  » 
a  native  oxide  of  iron. 

STIM'ULANT  (irtf WM/o,  T  Incite  :  Lat.\^- 
Medicine,  an  epithet  for  vrhatever  exfltt- 
and  increases  the  action  of  the  hodilr''- 

gans. To  stimnlate,  in  a  general  sen*^,'^ 

to  rouse  or  animate   to  action   by  ion' 
powerful  motive.    In  a  medical  sense,  ( 
excite  or  Increase   bodily   actlnn;  ss  > 
sttmvlate  a  torpid  limb,  or  to  atimuiau  ti*  i 
stomach  and  bowels. 

STIM'ULUS  (Lfrt.),  any  medicine  or»'^ 
ment  which  increases  or  excites  the  encrc 
of  an  animal. 

STING,  an  organ  projected  by  man;  ' 
sects  in  defence  sgalust  real  or  supp"^  j 
dangers.    In  most  Instances,  this   in?tn- 
ment  is  a  tube,  through  which  a  poisonotf 
matter  Is  discharged,  which   Inflames  tfet 
fiesh,  and  In  some  Instances  proves  faul 

STIPBN'DIART  ittipendUxrhu ;  fxm 
tUpendium,  pay :  Lot.),  one  who  perfonM 
services  for  a  settled  compensation,  orsd> 
pend,  either  by  the  day,  month,  or  year. 

STI'PBS,  or  8TIPB  (atipet,  the  trunk  d 
a  tree :  Lot.),  in  Botany,  that  part  nf  a  r*-'* 
or  a  fern  which  bears  tbe  leaves  and  flowi* 

STIP'ITATB  (£o«.),  in  Botany,  supp.  r^ 
by  or  elevated  on  a  stipe.  . 

STIP'PLING,  In  the  Arta,  a  methM ' 
engraving  in  dots,  as  distinguished  tr* 
etching  In  lines.    [See  Enoraviho.I 

STIP'ULA,  or  STIP'ULB   (LaU,  in  » 
tany,  a  small  appendage  or  scale  at  tbe 
of  nascent  petioles;  stipules  are  tn 
or  solitary.    Leaves  that  au«  destltnit 
them  are  said  to  be  ex-stlpalate. 

STIR'RUP  in  Ship-bnlldin9.  a  lAert 
timber  put  under  the  keel  when  some 

of  it  Is  lost. Stnrupet  In  a  ship, 

ropes,  having  their  upper  ends   vSx 
nailed  round  the  yards,  and  with  eyri 
their  lower  endB,throu^  which  the  ha 
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are  reeved,  to  keep  them  parallel  tu  the 
yards. 

BTI'VER,  a  Dutch  coin,  equal  to  about  a 
baifpeniiy  In  value. 

STO'iE  iatoai :  Or.\  In  Antiquity,  portlroa 
in  Athens,  which  were  the  resort  ot  pbilo- 
Bophers,  particularly  of  the  Stoles. 

STOAT,  Ermine  weasel.    [See  Ebmtkb.] 

STOCK  (tftoe:  Saoi.),  In  Commerce,  any 
fund  couBlsting  of  money  or  goods  employed 
by  a  person  in  trade.  It  is  a  general  name 
for  the  capitals  of  our  trading  companies. 
And  also  denotes  any  sum  of  money  which 
has  been  lent  to  government,  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  certain  interest  till  the  money 
is  repaid.  Hence  the  price  of  stocks,  or 
rates  per  cent.,  are  the  several  sums  for 
which  1002.  of  those  respective  stocks  sell 

at  any  given   time. Stock,  the  wooden 

part  of  many  instruments,  as  the  stock  of 

an  anchor,  the  stock  of  a  gun,  &c. Stock, 

in  Agriculture,  the  domestic  animals  or 
beasts  belonging  to  the  owner  of  a  farm  ; 
as  a  stock  of  cAttle  or  of  sheep.    Cattlf*  are 

also   called   live  stock. Stocks   (plur.),  a 

machide  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, in  which  the  legs  of  criminals  are  con- 

fined  by  way  of  punishment. Stocks,  the 

frame  or  timbers  on  which  a  ship  rests 
while  Imilding.  Hence  we  say,  *a  ship  is 
on  the  stocks.* 

STOOK'-BROKER,  one  who  deals  in  tUo 
purchase  and  sale  of  stocks,  or  shares  in  the 
public  funds,  for  others. 

STOCK'-DOVE,  the  Columbacevas,  or  wild 
pigeon  of  Surope,  long  c«)n8idered  as  the 
stock  of  the  dumestic  pigeon,  but  now  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  species. 

STOOK'-BXCHANGE,  the  place  or  build- 
ing where  the  public  stock  is  bojught  and 
gold.  The  Stock-exchange,  situated  in  Oapcl- 
court,  was  opened  in  1802.  Formerly  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  persons  transacting 
bufiiness  In  the  stocks,  was  Jonathan's 
coffee-house.  In  'Change  Alley,  Combill, 
and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the 
expression  Alley  is  familiarly  used,  as  a  cant 
phrase  for  the  Stock-exchange,  and  that  a 
petty  speculator  in  the  funds  is  stylod  a 
'  dabbler  in  the  alley.'    [See  EzcHAKflix] 

STOCK'-JOBBBR,  one  who  rotkes  it  his 
business  to  buy  and  sell  stocks  and  shares 
on  his  own  account.  Stockbrokers  deal  with 
him,  and  hence  it  happens  that  there  are 
two  prices  for  the  same  commodity  in  the 
market,  one  for  buyers  and  another  for  sel- 
lers.  Stock-holder,  one  who  is  a  proprie- 
tor in  the  public  funds ;  or  in  the  funds  of 
a  bank ;  or  other  company. 

STOCK'INGS  are  made  either  of  silk, 
wool,  cotton,  or  thread,  Ac. ;  by  the  hand, 
or  woven  In  a  frame.  Silk  stockings  were 
first  worn  by  Henry  II.  of  France,  1547. 
Howell  says, '  that,  in  1560, queen  Elizabeth 
was  presented  with  a  pair  of  black  silk  knit 
stockings  by  her  silk-woman,  Mrs.  Monta- 
gue, and  she  never  wore  cloth  ones  any 
more.*  He  adds,  *that  Henry  VIII.,  that 
magnificent  and  expensive  prince,  wore 
ordinarily  doth  hose,  except  there  came 
from  Spain,  by  great  chance,  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings  for  gala-days.*  The  English  «ntt 
French  have  often  contested  the  honour  of 
ftiTonting  the  stocking^f rftm« ;  but  whal- 


ever  pretensions  the  French  may  suppose 
they  have  to  It,  this  honour  .was  certainly 
due  to  Mr.  W.  Lee,  of  Woodborongh,  Not- 
tinghamshire. He  attempted  to  set  up  ar. 
establishment  at  Calvcrton,  near  Notting" 
ham,  but  instead  of  meeting  with  that  suc- 
cess to  which  his  genius  and  inventions  so 
well  entitled  him,  he  was  discouraged  and 
discountenanced.  Being,  however,  invited 
by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  promised  him 
a  magnificent  reward  if  he  would  carry 
his  machinery  to  that  country,  he  settled 
at  Rouen,  where  he  introduced  the  steck- 
ing-frame  with  dlstiugulsiied  success;  but 
after  the  assassination  of  the  king,  the  con- 
cern got  into  dlfflculties,  and  Lee  died  in  po- 
verty at  Paris.  Some  of  the  workmen  who 
had  emigrated  with  him  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  established  themselves  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, which  still  continues  the 
principal  seat  of  the  manufacture.  During 
the  course  of  the  last  century  the  machine 
has  been  very  greatly  improved. 

STG'ICS  (stoikio :  Or.),  in  Antiquity,  a  sect 
of  philosophers  among  the  Greeks,  whose 
founder  was  Zen o.  They  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  innate  ideas ;  and  consequently  held 
that  sensation  and  reflection  were  the  only 
foundatiims  of  human  knowledge.  They 
taught  that  the  true  end  of  man  consists 
in  living  conformably  to  nature,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  his  internal  monitor,  that  particle 
of  the  divinity  which  constitutes  the  soul. 
They  taught  that  good  is  what  conducts 
men  to  felicity,  and  that  all  good  things  are 
equal ;  that  passions  arise  from  false  Judg- 
ments; that  duty  consists  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  moral  truth,  and  in  living  agreea>»ly 
to  the  obvious  destination  of  our  nature. 
They  had  also  paradoxes  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, asserting  that  pain  is  no  evil ;  that 
a  wise  man  is  free  from  all  perturbation  of 
mind  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to 
submit  without  complaint  to  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  imposed  on  him  by  bis  des- 
tiny.  [Bee  Philosophy.] 

SIXXLA  (Lat.;  from  stolf: steUo,  T  equip: 
Or.),  in  Antiquity,  a  long  robe  in  use  among 
the  Roman  ladies,  over  which  they  wore 
a  large  maittle,  or  cloak,  called  the  pallium. 

Also  a  sacerdotal  ornament  worn  by 

the  Roman  Catholic  parish  priests  over 
their  surplice,  as  a  mark  of  sureriorlty  in 
their  respective  churches ;  and  by  other 
priests  over  the  alb  while  celebrating  mass. 

STOLE,  GROOM  OF  THE.  An  ofllcer  in 
the  household  of  the  British  Sovereign.  The 
place  Is  a  sinccurcrand  when  a  female  sovA' 
reign  occupies  the  throne,  it  is  usually  held 
by  the  mistress  of  the  robes.  The  stole  is  a 
narrow  vest  lined  with  crimson  silk,  an;i 
forfnerly  embroidered  with  roses,  fleur  de 
lis,  fvnd  crowns. 

STOM'ACH  istomaehos :  from  stoma,  a 
n^outh,  literally  an  opening:  Or.),  in  Ana- 
tomy, a  hollow  membranous  receptacle, 
situated  in  the  epigastric  region,  imme- 
diately under  the  diaphragm,  and  obliquely 
between  the  liver  and  the  spleen ;  the  su- 
perior orifice  of  which  is  termed  the  cordto, 
and  the  inferior  the  pylorus.  The  use  of 
the  stomach  is  for  the  digestion  of  food : 
that  is,  to  receive,  contain,  dissolve,  an«{ 
ehange  what  is  swallowed;   and  aft«r  a 
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e£2!clent  roucoctlon,  to  expel  It  througb 
tlio  pylonia  Into  the  Intestines.  It  Is  also 
the  organ  in  which  the  sensation  of  hunger 
resides.  The  stomach  is  largely  supplied 
with  nerves,  which  come  from  the  eighth 
pair,  and  the  sympathetic ;  like  the  intes- 
tines. It  has  three  coats,  connected  together 
by  cellular  merabrHne. 

STOMACH'ICS  (.aUnna45Mkon;  tot  the  sto- 
mach: Or.),  medicines  which  excite  the 
action  and  strengthen  the  tone  of  the 
stomach. 

STOM'ACH-PUMP,  a  small  pump  for  re- 
i  moving  poisons  from  the  stomach.  It  re- 
sembles the  common  syi^lnge,  exc<>pt  that 
there  are  two  aiiertures  near  the  end, 
instead  of  one,  which,  oVring  to  valves  In 
them,  that  open  different  ways,  become 
what  are  called  a  sucking  and  a  forcing  pas- 
sage. When  the  oTiject  is  to  extract  from 
the  stomach,  the  pump  is  worked  while 
its  sucking  orifice  is  in  connection  with  an 
elastic  tul)e  passed  into  the  stomach ;  and 
the  discharged  matter  escapes  by  the  forc- 
ing orifice.  When  it  Is  desired,  on  tlie 
contrary,  to  Inject  water  or  other  liquid 
Into  the  stomach,  the  conueetion  of  the 
apertures  is  reversed. 

STO'NE-OROP,  a  name  given  to  plants  of 
the  genus  Sedum.  The  stone-crop  tree  or 
shrubby  glass- wort  is  of  the  genus  Cheno- 
podium. 

STO'NB-FRUIT,  a  drupe,  or  kind  of  fruit 
In  which  the  seed  or  kernel  Is  enclosed  in  a 
hard  case,  covered  with  pulp ;  as  cherries, 
plums,  &c. 

BTO'NBHBNOB,  the  remains  of  a  struc- 
ture supposed  to  have  been  erectM  by  the 
sncient  Britons :  still  extant  upon  Salisbury 
Plain^  in  Wiltshire.  It  consists  of  many 
unhewn  stones,  which,  with  some  that  are 
wanting,  appear  to  have  originally  com- 
posed four  ranks,  one  within  another.  Some 
of  them,  especially  In  the  outermost  and 
the  third  ranks,  are  twenty  feet  high  and 
seven  broad.  The  vertical  stones  sustain 
horizontal  ones,  laid  across  their  heads,  and 
fastened  by  mortises.  The  whole  is  sui>- 
P()sed  to  have  been  once  Joined  together. 
The  purpose  of  a  pUce  of  this  description 
among  the  generations  which,  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,peopled  the  island  of  Britain, 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  religious  wor- 
ship. The  matter  has  exclt«d  much  dis- 
cussion amongst  antiquarians. 

8T0NB.  The  ancients  were  far  more 
careful  than  the  moderns  in  selecting  good 
materials  for  their  public  edifices;  and 
hence,  notwithstanding  all  the  casualties 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  such  magnifi- 
cent remains  of  them  exist  even  at  the 
present  day.  The  most  important  building 
stones  in  Britain  are,  Oranitea,  obtained 
chiefly  In  Cornwall,  Devonshire^Leicester- 
shire,  Aberdeenshire,  Wicklow,  and  Car- 
low;  Porphyries,  Syenites,  and  Elvans,  in 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Leicestershire,  and 
many  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  Sand- 
ttones,  chiefly  in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire. 
Shropshire,  Surrey.  Ac,  in  several  parts  of 
Scotland— the  Portland  andOraglelth  kinds 
being  included ;  Millstone  grit,  found  abun- 
d«i.tly  in  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  and  most 
gf  the  coal  districts ;  Dolomites  or  Jlagneeian 


limestones,   in    Yorkshire,    Dnrham,  9or 
thnmberland,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottingham- 
shire ;  OlUes,  of  which  bathstone  is  an  ex- 
ample, and  which  are  obtained  of  excellent 
quality  in  the  quarries  of  Ancaster  and 
Kelton  ;  Limestones,  which  are  extremelr 
varied,  and  of  which  Pnrl>eck  marble,  Der  i 
by  shire  marble.  Lias  Devonian  limestone. , 
and  mountain  limestone,  are  examples;' 
Blates,  obtained  abundantly  in  North  Wale?. 
Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  aome  parts  o{ 
Sc4)tland  and  Ireland. . 

dTONB  ARTIFICIAL,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Xlansome,  Is  composed  of  sand  chalk  or ' 
other  mineral  substance  intimately  mixed 
with  Watbb-Olass.  When  still  plastic  it 
can  be  pressed  into  blocks  or  monlds,  or  it 
can  be  rolled  into  slabs.  It  Is  then  satih 
rated  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  caldnm. 
when  a  double  decomposition  of  the  tiro 
solutions  employed  takes  place.  The  siliea 
of  water-glass  comblne&with  the  ealeinm. 
and  at  once  forms  an  insoluble  silicate  of 
lime  in  the  pores  of  the  new  stone  wblch 
flrmly  cements  together  all  its  particles, 
whilst  the  chlorine  combines  with  thesodi 
and  forms  common  salt,  which  Is  removed 
by  simple  washing.  The  resulting  stone  ii 
exceedingly  strong  and  is  likely  to  be  very 
durable.  Another  method,  the  invention 
of  Messrs.  Bartlett,  consists  in  employing 
a  mixture  of  water-glass  with  a  solution  of 
alumlnate  of  soda.  The  resnltlng^  silicate 
of  alumina  when  dried  in  the  pores  of  tba 
stone  is  perfectly  Insoluble  in  water. 

STO'RAX  (Lot.),  a  resinous  and  odori- 
ferous drug,  or  solid  balsam ;  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
Styirax  (MdnaUs,  a  tree  which  grows  io 
Syria.  It  is  a  Btlmulatlng  expectorssL 
Liquid  storax,  or  styrax,  is  a  liquid  or  seiui- 
fluid  ba]sam,obtalned  from  the  JAqtaJdamhe 
stiraeUlua,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Virginia. 
Trees  in  other  parts  of  the  world  belongin' 
to  the  same  genus  also  yield  liquid  stons. 

STORK,  the  name  of  large  srallatoitb 
birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Ctcoiua.  Tbej 
are  nearly  allied  to  the  crane  and  the  berra. 
Besides  the  common  or  white  stork  (Cfcoaia 
aWay  there  is  another  European  spedes. 
viz.  the  black  stork,  with  the  breast  and 
belly  white,  an  erect  and  beautiful  bird 
somewhat  larger  than  the  common  beron. 

In  Heraldry,  the  stork,  as  an  emblem  of 

piety  and  gratitude,  is  a  frequent  bearicr 
in  coat  armour. 

STORMS.  Tho  causes  which  prodnrr 
storm3,  tempests,  hurricanes,  &c  are  rerr 
obscure.  It  is  difflcult  to  arrive  at  genent: 
laws  regarding  them ;  since  It  Is  not  eui 
to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  vsrioos 
circumstances  which  accompany  tbea- 
Storms  are  violent  and  destructive  in  the 
torrid  zone ;  they  are  C4>mparatlvely  inslc- 
nlOcant  in  temperate,  and  are  scaroriy 
known  In  polar  regions.  It  was  fonnertr 
supposed  that  a  storm  was  merely  a  wind 
blowing  in  a  certain  dii'eetlon  at  tbe  nte 
of  100  or  120  miles  an  n<uir  ;  hut  it  has  bco. 
recently  found  to  be  far  more  compllcsMd 
in  its  nature.  There  la  reason  to  bdiere 
that,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  tke 
great  body  of  tbe  storm  whirls  in  a  b«r^ 
lontal  circuit,  i*ottnd  a  vertical  or 
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what  Ineliued  axis  of  rotation  which  Is  car- 
ried forward  with  It;  and  that  to  a  spectator 
placed  in  the  centre  tlie  rotation  Is  always 
from  right  to  le/t.  Sturms  travel  in  a  direc- 
iloii  differing  from  the  actual  movement  of 
the  wind  at  the*  time.  When  the  storm 
progresses  westward,  the  wind,  at  the  com- 
mencement, is  from  a  northern  quarter, 
and  towards  the  end  from  a  southern. 
When  the  progressive  motion  is  eastward, 
the  phenomena  are  reversed;  southern 
storms  are  subject  to  the  same  modiflca- 
tions  as  northern,  but  in  a  reversed  order. 
In  all  latitudes,  the  barometer  sinks  during 
J^.o  first  half  of  the  storm,. In  ever)'  part  of 
track ;  and  rises  during  the  second.  It  is 
asserted  by  s<»me  that  in  storms  the  ten- 
dency of  the  wind  is  from  all  round  to  some 
centre  or  central  line,  and  there  may  be 
storms  having  this  character  also.  Were 
the  phenomena  of  storms  well  understood, 
the  navigator  might  avoid  those  tracks  in 
which  they  prevail  at  particular  times  ;  or, 
being  caught  by  one,  might  steer  the 
course  by  which  he  should  soonest  escape 
from  It. 

STO'RT-POSTS,  in  Carpentry,  uprighlb 
Minbers  disposed  in  the  story  of  a  building, 
for  supporting  the  superincumbent  part  of 
tlie  exterior  wall  by  means  of  k  beam  over 
them. 

BTRABIS'MUS  (strdbos,  oblique :  Gr.),  in 
Surgery,  an  affection  of  the  eyes  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  optic  axes  cannot 
be  both  directed  to  the  same  object. 

STRAIT,  or  as  it  is  generally  -Written, 
8TBAIT8,  in  Qeography,  a  narrow  pass  of 
the  ocean,  through  which  the  water  flows 
from  one  sea  to  another.  The  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  about  180  miles  long  and  12  broad* 
join  the  Mediterranean  sea  with  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  The  strait  which  joins  the  Baltic 
with  the  Atlantic  is  called  the  Sound ;  and 
that  between  Britain  and  France, the  Straits 
of  Dover. 

STllAMO'NIUM,  the  Datura  Stramonium 
of  botanists,  nat.  nrd.  SolanaeeoB,  a  plant 
growing  wild  In  Europe  and  America.  All 
parts  of  the  plant  exhale  a  strong  and 
nauseous  odour ;  and,  taken  internally,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  narcotic 
poisons.  It  has,  notwithstanding,  been 
employed  with  advantage  in  convulsive 
and  epileptic  affections;  and  smoking  the 
dried  leaves  has  often  proved  beneflcial  in 
cases  of  asthma. 

BTRAPPA'DO,  a  Military  punishment* 
not  now  used.  It  consisted  in  drawing  an 
offender  to  the  top  of  a  beam,  and  letting 
lilm  fall ;  by  which  meansa  limb  was  some- 
times dislocated. 

STRAT'EGY  (siratffiria;  from  Btratos,  an 
army,  and  ago,  I  lead  :  Or.),  that  branch  of 
the  military  science  which  is  concerned  in 
the  conducting  operations  in  the  field. 

STRATIFICATION  (stratum,  a  bed;  and 
facio,  I  make:  LaL),  in  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,  a  term  signifying  the  process  by 
which  substances  in  the  earth  have  been 
foruned  into  strata  or  layers.  Also,  in  Che 
raistry,  the  placing  layers  of  different  sub- 
stances one  upon  another  in  a  crucible. 

STRATOCRACY  {stratoB,  the  army;  and 
kratot,  powor :  <?r.),  a  Military  government. 


or  that  form  of  government  in  which  the 
soldiery  bear  the  sway. 

STRATUM  (a  bed :  IjoL,  plural  strata),  in 
Geology,  a  layer  of  rock  or  earth.  The  crust 
of  the  globe  is  built  up  of  strata,  into  which 
igneous  or  non-stratified  rocks  have  In- 
truded. Stratified  rocks  (with  the  exception 
of  those  that  have  spread  in  sheets  from 
some  volcanic  orifice)  have  been  deposited 
by  water  and  are  turned  sedimentary.  The 
nature  of  their  fossil  contents  will  determi- 
nate whether  the  water  was  salt  or  fresh, 
whether  the  strata  were  spread  over  the 
bottom  of  an  ocean,  or  a  lake.  Strata  which 
were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  an  estuary 
contain  the  remains  of  animals  sotue  of 
which  lived  in  the  river  or  on  its  banks, 
and  others  in  the  sea,  into  which  that  river 
debouched.  The  manner  in  which  stratified 
deposits  are  thrown  down  may  be  seen 
whenever  a  lake  la  drained.  All  the  streams 
that  fed  the  lake  brought  their  contribu- 
tions of  mud  and  sand,  and  spread  them 
over  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  mud  of 
the  Nile  valley  is  stratified,  and  if  a  pit  be 
dug  in  It,  the.lAyer  of  any  year  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  preceding  and  that 
following.  Geologists  suppose  that  the 
stratified  rocks  of  the  whole.globe,  which 
are  many  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness, 
have  been  similarly  formed,  and  that  they 
represent  the  accumulations  of  a  countless 
scries  of  ages,  during  which  ,tbe  different 
.parts  of  the  earth's  crust  have  been  again 
and  again  elevated  above,  and  depressed 
below,  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  relative 
ajge  of  a  stratum  is  determined  not  only  by 
its  position  amongst  other  strata,  but  by 
the  relationship  of  its  organic  remains  to 
existing  forms  of  life.   [See  GbdLOOT.] 

STRATUS  (same  deriv.),  the  name  given 
by  meteorologists  to  a  .widely  extended 
continuous  and  horlxonUl  sheet  of  cloud, 
increasing  upwards  from  beloW.  Mists 
ascending  from  valleys  and  sheets  of  water 
would  be  comprehended  under  this  term. 

STRAWBERRY,  the  fruit  of  plants  be- 
lonKing  to  the  genus  Fragaria,  naL  order 
BosacecB.  The  gardener's  art  has  produced 
many  varieties  of  this  delicious  fruit. 

STREAM'-TIN,  2Ynstone,  a  native  oxide 
of  tin,  found  In  rounded  particles  and 
masses,  mixed  with  other  alluvial  matter ; 
it  furnishes  the  finest  grain  tin. 

STRENGTH,  in  Mechanics,foroe  orpower. 

STRBHOTH  or  Anivals,  the  muscular 

force  or  energy  vhich  they  are  capable  of 
exerting.  The  «xperimenta  made  on  this 
subject,  by  different  persons,  have  given 
very  different  results ;  which  is  to  be  ex* 
pected,  since  animal  strength  is  liable  to 
variations,' from  a  great  number  of  circum- 
stances. The  force  which  an  animal  Is  able 
to  exert  against  an  obstacle  Is  greatest  when 
the  animal  is  still ;  when  it  is  in  motion, 
some  of  its  force  is  employed  to  produce 
this  motion.  There  Is  a  velocity  at  whicfc 
It  can  carry  no  load,  and  another  at  which 
it  can  do  the  maximum  quantity  of  work. 
The  same  animal  will  exert  very  different 
amounts  of  force,  with  different  kinds  of 

work. Stbsnoth  of  Matbrials,  Is  the 

force  with  which  a  body  resists  an  effort  to 

separate  its  particles.    The  strength  ol  a 
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body  mar  he  exert«)d  In  four  ways;  In  r»- 
sfating  a  foree  tending  to  tear  It  asunder ; 
In  restating  a  force  tending  to  break  It 
across ;  In  resfeting  compression  or  crush- 
ing ;  and  In  resisting  a  foree  tending  to 
wrench  it  asunder  by  tortion. 

STREPITO'SO.  in  Music,  an  Italian  word 
denoting  that  the  part  to  which  It  Is  pre- 
Oxed  must  be  performed  In  an  impetuous 
and  boisterous  stylei 

STRI'JI  {LaD,  in  Arehlteetnre,  the  nilets 
which  separate  the  furrows  or  groores  of 
fluted  columns. 

8TRI'ATBD(sfrfa,  agroore:  Let).  In  Natu- 
ral History,  an  epithet  giren  to  anytblng 
which  is  marked  with  furrows. 

BTBI'DOR  DBNTIUM  iLaL\  s  grinding 
of  the  teeth. 

STRIDDLATTON  (sCridHlM.  creaking: 
Lot),  the  noise  made  l>y  some  insects,  such 
as  crickets  and  grasslioppers. 

STRI'G^  {LaL\  in  Architecture,  the 
flu  tings  of  a  column. 

STRIKE,  In  Geology.   rSeeDiPj 

8TRIX  iLoL,  from  ttrhx;  from  sfHeo.T 
cry  shrilly:  Or.),  inOniitlioIogy,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  whiidi  the  owl  is  the  type.  [SeeOwi<X 

STRCyBILUS  (sCrobflos,  a  flrcone :  Or.), 
in  Botan7,  a  spike  of  fruit  bearing  scales, 
each  of  which  corers  one  or  two  seeds,  as 
amongst  the  coniferous  order.  Sometimes 
the  scales  are  thin  and  membranous,  as  In 
the  hop. 

8TR0KTIA,  In  Chemistry,  an  alkaline 
earth ;  it  is  an  oxide  of  the  metal  StrtmUtm, 
and  occurs  as  a  eart>onate,in  the  lead  mines 
of  Strtmtlan  in  Arg}'ieshlre;  whence  its 
name.  It  Is  a  greyish-white  Infusible  sul)- 
stance,  baring  an  alkaline  reaction  on  Tege- 
table  colours,  and  an  acrid  burning  tastei 
It  lieats  when  moistened,  and  slakes  into  a 
white  pulverulent  hydrate ;  Its  Mlutiun  In 
hot  water  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  In 
fnursided  tables.  Its  salu  glTe  a  red  tinge 
to  name.  -The  eomponnds  of  strontla,  un- 
like those  be  baryta,  are  not  poisonous. 

BTROimttANITB,  In  Mineralogy,  pris- 
matic barytea,  qr  carbonate  of  strontian,  a 
mineral  that  oecnn  masslTe,  flbrous,  stel- 
lated, and  crystalllxed  In  the  form  of  a  hexa- 
bedral  prism,  modllled  on.the  edges,  or  ter- 
minated by  a  pyramid. 

STRON'TIUM.  a  heavy  white  metal.whlch 
oxidizes  in  the  air,  and  decomposes  water 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  Its  equivalent 
is  43^  It  Is  obUined  from  its  exlde  called 
Strontfo,  which  aeei 

BTRO'PHB  (fir.,  literally,  a  turning).  In 
Greek  poetry,  a  ^UuiMa :  the  first  member 
of  a  poem.  This  Is  succeeded  by  a  similar 
stanza  called  the  tuUMrophe,  which  see. 

STIiUOTDRB  {atrueUtra;  from  stnto,  I 
erect:  Lot),  in  Mineralogy,  the  particular 
arrangement  of  the  integrant  particles  or 
molecules  of  a  mineraL 

STRU'MA  iLoL),  in  Medicine,  glandular 
tamours  on  the  neck  and  throat  udlcatlng 
a  scrophnlous  habit. 

STRUT,  in  Arch  itecture,  a  piece  of  timber 
placed  obliquely  from  a  king  or  queen  post, 
to  support  a  rafter  [see  Boorl  It  is  also 
called  A  brace. 

STRDTHIO  (Lot),  In  Ornithology,  » 
genu  of  birds.  [SeeOsTBiOHO 


STRTCH'NIA,  or  STRTCH'KIBB  (• 
no*,  nightshade :  Or.),  In  Chemfstiy,  a  poi- 
sonous vegetable  alkaloid,  found  la  tk« 
seeds  (moB  twmiea)  of  the  arpthmm  JFu 
FoMfeo,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  nst.  ort. 
Loganiaeem.  It  Is  la  the  form  of  vUtc 
crystals,  and  Its  operation  la  accwpsnicd 
by  lockjaw  and  otlier  tetanic  aJEeetioBS. 

STUOtX)  (/faU,  In  Architectav,  a  teni 
i4>plicd  to  many  caleareons  eeaents;  bat 
usually  employed  to  designate  one  consist-  ' 
ing  of  fine  lime  and  sand,  used  as  the  tliird   ' 
coat  In  three-ooat  plaster.   Battmri  ataen  t 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  hair.  I 

STUD,  In  Building,  a  small  pieee  of  tim- 
ber or  joist  inserted  In  the  allta  and  beaan, 
between  the  posta,  to  ■npp<»t  the  beaBcor 
other  main  timbers. —  A  coUeetion  of 
breeding  horses  and  mares. 

STUIKDINO-SAIL,  or  »eHddim§  scO.  in 
Navigation,  a  sail  that  is  net  beyond  tke 
skirts  of  the  principal  sails.  The  ataddis^ 
sails  are  set  only  when  the  wind  is  ll^t, 
and  appear  like  wings  In  the  yard-snns. 

STUR'GBON  (stario  :  LaL),  slaxge  csitHi- 
ginons  flsh  of  the  genus  Aecmauer,  hatlag 
the  body  armed  with  rough  bony  tataerdes, 
of  which  there  are  several  series.   The  un- 
gUua  sturgeon  grows    to   the   length  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet ;  thoosh  they  are 
generally  caught  much  smaller.    Then  are 
four  cirri  at  the  extremity  ol  tke  sader 
jaw ;  the  eyes  are  large,  and  stand  at  sgrett 
distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  snoot. 
The  flesh  Is  much  esteemed ;  from  the  roe 
is  made  eamare,  and  from  the  swim  bladder 
isinglass.   [See  FiBHBKisa.] 

STYLE,  In  Literature,  a  term  used  meta- 
pborleaUy,  from  the  slytas  or  andeat  pen. 
to  signify  the  writing.  Ayis  la  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  words,  or  the  msancr 
In  which  aperson  expresses  himself  la  writ- 
ing.  Although  In  a  langnage  there  can  1« 
but  one  syntax,  there  may  be  nuay  kindi 
of  style,  and  all  equally  good.    Bwfft  ms% 
*  proper  words  In  proper  places  mske  tte 
true  definition  of  s^Ie.* Sim^  la  Chro- 
nology, the  manner  of  oomimtlBs  tiae, 
with  n^ard  to  the  Julian  or  Ore^ortea  ca- 
lendar, and  termed  either  old  style  or  mar. 
By  the  old  style  the  year  consiated  of  m 
days  and  6honrs ;  but  the  new  <»r  Qregoriaa 
style  was  made  to  correspond  more  nearly 
with  the  period  of  the  sun's  rerdntion. 
[See  Oalbvdab.]   The  reformation  of  the 
style  was  made  In  1577 ;  but    It    was  no( 
adofited  In  Protestant  conntrlea   until  a 
considerable  time  after,  and  It  has  not  ye* 
been  Introduced  into  Ruasia  or  Greece.  I> 
was  ordered  to  be  used  in  Bagland  by  sta- 
tute, in  176S,  being  termed  the  iseas  scylf.' 
the  Std  September  1789  was  reckoned  the 
14th ;  the  year  which  hitherto  tirnan  the 
S§th  of  March  was  thenceforward  to  eon- 
raenoe  the  let  January,  and  Croat  the  i« 
Jimuary  to  the  S4th  March,  wlalcii  ^btrnti 
have  belonged  to  the  end  of  tbe  year  m> 
was  eonsidered  as  the  oommenc«m«nx  o( 
tbe  year  170.   Thus,  not  only  wraa  the  yea: 
1751  made  to  consist  of  Uttta  aaoce  tb«; 
nine  months,  but.  In  reality,  January,  F«^ 
ruary,  and  twenty  four  days  of  Marvh  we*^ 
transferred  from  each  year  to  *it%%  whs^ 
had  saceeeded  it.   These  chaai 
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for  the  peculiar  modes  In  which  dates  are 
sometimes  given  by  authors  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Sometimes  the  date  is  Indicated  to 
be  according  to  the  old  style  by  O.S.  Some- 
times two' numbers  mark  the  date  to  both 


10 

styles,  as  -  June 
80 


1753;  or  two  different 


months,  as  80  June  ^^^   ^^  ^^^  different 
11  May 

years,  as  2y:£!Ll^. style.    In    Archl- 

6Marchl754 
tenure,  a  iMtrtlcnlar  mode  of  erecting  build- 
ings :  as  the  Oothie  style,  the  Saxon  stylo, 

the  Norman  style,  &c. In  Botany,  tlie 

middle  portion  of  the  pistii,  connecting  the 
stigma  with  the  ovary.  They  are  of  various 
shapes. 

STYLITKS  (Otdot,  a  pillar :  6r.\  in  Ec- 
riesiastical  History,  a  sect  of  solitaries,  or 
fanatics,  in  the  Bast,  who  performed  a  Icind 
of  penance  by  dwelling  on  columns  or  pil- 
lars ;  one  of  them,  termed  Simemi  Stylites, 
is  said  to  have  lived  thirty-seven  years  on 
several  of  various  heights,  the  last  he  used 
being  of  very  considerable  eievatlop. 

6TTL0,  in  Composition,  Is'  applied  to 
those  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ;  tlina 
the  atyloglossust  which  moves  the  tongue, 
*c. 

8TT'TX)ID  (sfuZos,  a  writing  pen ;  and 
eidos,  form :  (?r.),  having  some  resemblance 
to  a  styltts,  or  pen ;  as  the  ^yloid  f)rocess  of 
the  temporal  bone. 

STYPTICS,  medicines  which  have  the 
property  of  stopping  hemorrhage,  or  dis- 
charges of  blood.  The  word  styptic,  though 
signifying  nearly  tlie  same  as  cutringent,  is 
used  in  a  different  and  more  limited  sense ; 
astrinffents  usually  denoting  Internal  ap- 
plications for  stopping  bleeding,  or  for 
strengthening  the  solids;  styptics,  exter- 
nal applications  for  restraining  discharges 
of  blood. 

STyBAX  (Or.),  In  Botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  ord.  Styraeaeea.  The  species 
are  two,  growing  in  jrarm  climates,  several 
of  which  yield  the  gum  resin  called  Sto- 

RAX. 

SUB,  a  Latin  proposition  for  under  or 
bcloto.  It  is  used  as  a  prefix  to  many  Eng- 
lish words,  and  denotes  inferiority  of  rank 
or  defect  in  quality ;  as  subaltern,  subordi- 
nate, Ac  It  is  prefixed  to  words  in  a 
scientific  description  of  a  plant  or  animal 
to  signifyncarly  but  nqt  quite. 

SU'BAu,  in  India,  a  province  or  viceroy- 
ship.  Hence  suJbahdar,,iihe  governor  of  a 
province.  StiMh^Uxr  is  also  ns'ed  for  a  na- 
tive of  India,  w:ho  ranks  n/t  cfiptatn  In  the 
European  companies. 

SUB'ALTERN  \subalteme:  Pr.).  a  term 
for  a  military  officer  below  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. 

SITBCLATTAN  (ni5,  tinder;  elavfeula, 
the  clavicle  :'Lat.),  In  Anatomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  anything  under  the  arm-p^t  or 
shoulder,  wlieftlier' artery,  nerve,  x^ja,  or 
muscle. 

SUBCONTRAIIT,  In  Geometry,  a  term 
used  when  two  slpitlar  triangles  are  so 
placed  as  to  have  a  common  ang)e  at  their 
vertex,  and  yet  their  baaes  not  paralleL 


SUBOOR'DATE  (sub,  slightly ;  cor,  the 
heart :  Lot.),  in  Boiany,  somewhat  similar 
to  a  heart  In  shape. 

SUBCOSTAL  (stib,  under;  eosta,  n  rib : 
Lat),  in  Anatomy,  a  term  for  the  Internal 
intercostal  muscles. 

SUBCUTICULAR  (stt*.  under;  cufes.  the 
skin :  LeiL),  In  Anatomy,  being  under  the 
cuticle  or  scarf-skin. 

SUB  DOM'INAKT,  In  Music,  the  fourth 
note  above  the  tonic,  being  under  the 
dominant. 

SUB'EROSB  («tt6«r,  cork :  Lat),  In  Bo- 
tany, having  the  appearance  of  being 
gnawed  or  a  little  eaten. 

SU'BERQUS  (same  deriv.),  soft  and  elastic, 
like  cork. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD  (stOjunctimts,  re- 
lating to  binding  together :  Lot.),  in  Gram- 
mar, a  form  of  the  verb  which  mentions  a 
th  ing  eondiiionaUy  or  by  way  of  supposition; 
and  is  denoted  In  the  English  language  by 
the  addition  of  if,  though,  or  some  other 
conjunction,  expressed  or  understood. 

SUBLAPSA'RIAN,  In  Theology,  one  who 
maintains  that  Cod  permitted  the  fall  of 
Adam  without  positively  predetermining 
it ;  a  doctrine  which  Is  in  opposition  to  the 
supralapsarian  of  high  Calvinism. 

8UBT.IMATB,  In  Chemistry,  any  sub 
stance  procured  by  the  process  of  sublima- 
tion. 

SUBTIiTMATTON,  an  operation  by  which 
solids  are  changed  by  heat  into  vapour, and 
then  condensed  into  a  solid  form  again ;  it 
differs  from  distillation,  In  which  the  va- 
pour Is  condensed  into  a  liquid.  This  pro- 
cess t|B  often.)i«ed  to  purify  or  separate  sub- 
stances. When  the  crystals  obtained  by 
sublhnatloh  are  €s;xtremely  minute,  so  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  powder,  they 
are  sometimes  termed yiouwrs :  thus  flowers 
of  sulphur. 

SUB'LIMB  (stibUmis:  Lot.),  an  abstract 
quality  whirh  like  Beauty  Is  not  capable  of 

Jkrocise  definition.  Whilst  a  beautiful  o)v 
ect  pleases  and  delights  us  a  sublime 
one  astonishes,  and  the  sensations  excited 
by  a  grand  object  seem  to  stand  between 
those  caused  by  the  other  twa  The  Mate- 
rial sublime  Is  excited  by  the  vastness  of 
some  object  in  nature ;  such  as  a  range  of 
loftv  mountains.  The  Spiritual  sublime 
projects  our  thoughts  at  one  stroke  into 
the  Illimitable.  The  material  works  of 
man  may  be  grand,  but  are  seldom  If  ever 
sublime,  except  in  so  ttur  as  they  act  in 
raising  In  us  the  sense  of  spiritual  sub- 
limity. 

SUBLIME  PORTE,  the  State  ministry 
and  council  of  the  Turkish  Sultan.  The 
grand  vizir  is  president,  and  under  him  are 
the  minister  for  home  affairs,  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  (the  Rels  Effendi),  and 
the  minister  of  the  executive  power. 

SUBLIN'QUAL  (subi  under ;  and  Unfftta, 
the  tongue:  Lot.),  In  Anatomy,  situated 
under  the  tongue ;  as  the  sttblingwU  glands, 
which  seorete  the  saliva. 

SUBLUXATION  (swb.  In  some  degree; 
and  htxattis,  a  dislocation :  LaU),  In  Sur* 
gery,  a  violont  sprain  or  Incomplete  dis> 
location. 

BUBMARI'NE  (avb,  under;  and  mare,  thf 
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ten:  Lot.),  ao  ei>1tbet  fur  what  exiau  or 
ijai'r«iis  nnder  tbe  aea  or  water;  a«  a  #ii^ 
maniM  expkwioii,  or  0tibmtariM*  tdegnpb, 
&r. 

ernMAXTLT^ART  (««»,  under;  and 
marHl't,  the  )9iir:  IjM.),  In  Anatomrt  an 
ei'lthet  for  two  Mllrarr  glaoda,  aftnated 
imnit^iateljr  within  the  right  acd  left  au- 
gle«  of  tbe  lower  jaw. 

6I7BMBa>IAKT.  in  Mnidc,  tbe  aiztb  Bote, 
or  fiifddle note  txtw^n  the  tonic  and  aob- 
dominant  dearendaiK. 

HUBMULTIPLR.  \n  Arithmetic,  a  nam< 
her  or  qoantltjr  contained  In  another  num- 
lier  or  qnaatitx  a  certain  nnnihfr  of  time* : 
«•  4,  wfaleb  fa  the  •ahmuUlt>le  of  S4,  being 
contained  In  It  al<  tinea. 

SUBVU'DB  {9vb,  In  aome  degree;  and 
fitu/itf,  naked :  Lai.),  In  BoUny,  an  epithet 
for  a  plant  alnioat  naked  or  hare  of  leavea. 

flUBOOCIP'iTAL  (tub,  under;  and  oeeU 
put,  tbe  back  pare  of  tbe  head :  L<U.\  In 
Ar.atomy.  under  tbe  occiput;  as,  tbe  Mub- 
vt/ainU/il  nerxt*. 

SUBOENATIOir  {•viJborM,  I  auttom : 
Lai.),  In  Law,  tbe  crime  of  procuring  a 
(•eraon  to  take  aaeta  a  faiao  oath  aa  conati- 
tutea  perlary. 

8UBP(E'KA  (under  tbe  penalty  :  LaiX  In 
Iaw,  a  writ  eomtnaiiding  tlie  attrndaure  in 
court  of  tbe  person  on  whom  It  is  starved. 
—  Subpana  ad  tesi'Acandum,  coropela  to 

attend  and  give  evidene& Subpcma  da- 

cec  teewn  compela  to  bring  a  written  docp* 
ment  fur  the  purpose  of  producing  It  at  the 
trial. 

SUBREPTION  (subHpio,  I  take  awaj 
l>rlvilr :  Lot.),  the  act  of  obtaining  a  favour 
by  aurpriae  or  unfair  representation,  that 
is,  by  the  suppression  of  facta. 

SUBROOATIOK  {subrooo,  I  substitute : 
Lot.),  in  the  Civil  Law,  tbe  substituting  of 
one  person  In  tbe  pbice  of  another,  and 
giving  blm  his  rights. 

SUB'SALT,  In  Chemistry,  a  salt  with  less 
acid  than  la  sufflclent  to  neatralise  Its  ra- 
dicals. 

SUBSOAP'ULAR  i$wb,  underneath  ;  and 
teapuUit  the  shoulder  blade :  Xot.).  In  Ana> 

toniy,  beneath   tbe  scapula. The  tub- 

Mcapular  artery  Is  tbe  large  branch  of  tbe 
axillary  artery  which  rises  near  the  lowest 
margin  of  the  scapula. 

BCBSCRIPTION  (aubucHptUf  f  from  aufr- 
seribo,  I  write  underneath :  Lot),  tbe  act  of 
signing  or  setting  one's  hand  to  a  paper. 
The  word  Is  frequently  employed  with  re- 
ference to  the  oaths  and  test  articles  which 
persons  are  compelled  to  take  and  subscribe 
on  admission  to  membership  in  a  univer- 
sity, or  into  the  established  church,  or  to  an 
office  under  government. 

BUB'SIDT  (ntbtidium:  Lot),  an  aid  or 
tax  granted  to  the  king,  by  parliament, 
upon  any  urgent  occasion,  and  levied  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  rate  on  lands  and  goods ; 
but,  in  some  of  our  statutes,  It  Is  con- 
founded with  etuUnns.  It  sometimes  signl- 
fles,  In  modern  usage,  a  aum  of  money 
given  by  tbe  government  of  one  nation  to 
that  of  another,  for  tbe  immediate  purpose 
of  serving  the  latter,  and  the  ultimate  one 
of  benelltlngthe  former.  Thus  Great  Bri- 
tain  tubgidued  Austria  and  Prussia,  to 


engage  tboae  powers  In  restating  tbe  pr» 
greas  of  tbe  French  In  tbe  time  of  die  lirn 
5apo]e<Hi.  It  la  alao  emplo}-«d  with  rrfcr- 
enee  to  a  payment  of  poblle  money  to  i 
rompanr  towards  the  aapport  of  a  fine  ti 
ateamerp,  or  of  a  tbemtre,  as  in  Fiaaee. 

BO B'SOIL,  tbe  bed  or  etrarmn  of  etrtt; 
wblrli  Ilea  beneath  tbe  aioface-aoO*  tbe 
mbittratum. 

SCB'STANCB  (sv&sfaxf ia ;  LmL\  tatDt^ 
thing  that  we  eoneelve  to  subsist  of  ItselT, 
Indepeudentlj  of  aoj  errated  being,  orsr; 
Iiartfmlar  mode  or  accident.  Oar  Ideu  c' 
substance, aa  Locke  obaervea,  are  onlyssru 
combinations  of  aimple  Ideas  as  are  takes 
to  represent  distinct  thinera  subsistinf  t? 
themselves.  In  which  the  confosed  idcat! 
substance  la  alwaya  tbe  dilef.  Thus  tbt 
combination  of  the  Ideaa  of  a  certain  flgirr. 
with  the  powers  of  motion,  thongtat,  ar: 
reasoning  joined  to  tbe  anbatance,  mti' 
tbe  ordinary  Idea  of  a  man ;  and  thus  ti' 
mind  observing  several  simple  Ideas  to  r 
constantly  together,  which  being  prcam'C 
to  belong  to  one  thing,  or  to  be  nnim!  it 
one  subject,  are  called  by  one  name.  wbiA 
we  are  apt  afterwards  to  talk  of,  and  coni.- 
der,  aa  one  siniplf  idea. 

SUB'STANTITE  inbttanttvuM :  Lnt.\ 
in  Grammar,  a  noun  or  name,  denoting  ■ 
thing  without  any  regard  to  Its  qualltief : 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  an  adjective  Is  tt' 
name  of  a  qualltj.  Thiu  of  the  words '  r<: 
bouae,*  the  first  denotes  a  qoaHty,  and  ii 
therefore  an  adjective :  the  aeoond  athic^ 
and  Is  therefore  a  substantive. 

StrB'STITtTTB  isnbstitutua,  pat  lnBt««! 
of:  Lot),  In  Law,  one  delegated  to  art  f : 

another. In  the  Militia,  one  engaged  i* 

serve  in  the  room  of  another. 

StJB'STITUTIOJf  (mbstUutio;  from  r'- 
stituo,  I  pnt  Instead  of :  Xot.),  tn  Cbemistr. 
the  replacing  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  o:' 
element  In  a  compound  body  by  the  t*r' 
number  of  atoms  of  another  element.  Tb-!< 
when  water  Is  decomposed  by  sine  on  ad 
Ing  sulphuric  acid,  an  atom  of  the  zior  • 
substituted  for  an  atom  of  bydrogen,  tit 
latter  being  expelled. 

SUBSTRATUM  (tub,  underneath;  srd 
ttratum,  a  bed :  Lai),  in  Geology,  a  layer  •' 

earth  laid  under  another. In  Heuplir- 

sics,  the  matter  or  substance  8appo8<>d  t 
furnish  the  basis  In  which  the  percepii'  '■' 
qualities  inhere. 

StTB'BTTLB  ($ub.  Underneath ;  and  s<yN'. 
a  gnomon :  tat.'),  in  DiallUts,  the  line  <^  r 
which  the  gnomon  stands. 

8UBSULTBATE,  In  Chemlttry,  an' 
phate  with  an  excesa  of  tbe  base. 

SUBSUL'PHURBT,  In  Chemistry,  a  ff 
pound  of  sulphur,  with  a  metal,  &c^  r 
less  proportion  than  Is  contained  in  a  {> 
phuret.       

SUB8I7LTU8  (tubsvUo,!  hop:  LaL\  ' 
Medicine,  a  twitching  or  convulsive  c* 
tlon ;  as  tubsuUiu  tmdinuTn. 

SUBTAN'GENT,  In  Geometry,  tbe  r^- 
of  tbe  axis  contained  between  the  ordio:' 
and  tangent  drawn  to  the  same  point  it : 
curve. 

SUBTEN'SB  OF  AN  ARC  (swHaub' 
stretch  undernCHth  :  Lot.),  a  right  line  ' ' 
poslte  to  an  angle,  supposed  to  be  dn^ 
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between  tbe  two  extremities  of  the  arc ;  a 
chord. 

SUBTRAO'TION  (siibtraho,  I  draw  away 
from :  Lat.)t  In  Arithmetic,  the  taking  of 
one  number  from  another  of  the  same  kind 
or  denomination,  an  operation  by  which 
the  difference  between  two  sums  Is  found. 
In  Law,  the  withdrawing  or  withhold- 
ing of  some  right.  Thus,  tbe  gubtraetion  of 
a  legacy  is  the  withholding  or  detaining  of 
it  from  tbe  legatee  by  tbe  executor ;  and 
in  like  manner,  the  withholding  of  any  ser- 
vice, rent,  duty,  or  custom,  is  a  svMractio^, 
for  which  the  law  gives  a  remedy. 

SUBTRAHEND'  (svbtrahendiif,  to  be  sub- 
tracted :  Lat.)t  in  Arithmetic,  tbe  number 
to  be  subtracted  or  taken  from  another. 

SUB'ULATE  imbula,  m  awl :  LcU.)^  in 
Natural  History,  sbaped  like  an  awl,  that  is 
narrow  and  tapering  to  a  i)oint. 

SUB'URBS  (sub,  near  tp ;  and  tfrdb^,  a  eity : 
LaU),  the  buildings,  streets,  or  parts  tViat 
lie  without  the  walls,  but  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  a  city.  Hence  suburban,  inhabit- 
ing or  being  situated  near  a  city. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM  (ettccedaneus,  that  sup- 
plies the  place  of :  Lot),  that  which  is  used 
for  something  else ;  a  avbstiHUe. 

SUCCINATE  (next).  In  Chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  succinic  acid  and  a  base. 

SUCCIN'IO  ACID  (sucxinum,  amber: 
Lat.),  in  Chemistry,  an  acid  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  amber.  It  has 
also  been  obtained  I)y  the  action  o^  nitric 
aicld  on  stearic  and  margaric  acidi^  It 
forms  regular  colourless  crystals,  and  Is  a 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  uxyReu. 

SUCCINITE  (same  deriv.)^  a  mineral  of 
An  amber  colour,  considered  as  a  variety  of 
garnet.  It  frequently  occurs  in  globular  or 
granular  masses,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 

SUCCINUM  (amber;  from  succus,  JMloe: 
IfOt.),  a  genus  of  minerals.    [See  Amdkr.] 

SUCCORY,  Chicory  or  wild  endive.    [Sep 

rf^H  ICO  RT  T 

SUCCULENT  (SMCCtttenfus;  from  auo- 
CU9,  juice:  JjOt.),  In  Botany,  an  epithet  for 
Eurh  plants  as  have  thick  and  juicy  leaA'es 
such  as  the  cactus  order  and  many  plants 
growing  near  the  sea. 

SUCCUS  (Lot,),  In  Pharmacy,  a  ter«i  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  the  extracted 
juice  of  different  plants,  as  the  Succus  gly- 
corrhizas,  Spanish  liquorice,  &c. 

SUCCUS'SION  {succussio,  a  shaking: 
Zt<U.\  in  Medicine,  a  rough  mode  of  ascer- 
cninlng  tbe  state  of  the  chest  in  disease,  by 
ishaklng  the  patient's  body  and  then  listen- 
ing to  tbe  sound  produced. 

BUCK'ER  (sugo,  I  suck :  Lot),  the  piston 
of  a  pump ;  also  a  piece  of  leather  li^Id  wet 
upon  a  stone,  which,  owing  t«>  tbp  piiessure 
of  the  atmosphere,  adheres  very  closely, 
f^nd  is  not  to  be  pulled  off  without  great 

ftirce. Sucker  (sureulus:  Lot.),  a  young 

^wlg  shooting  from  tbe  stock  or  lower  part 
of  the  stem,  and  afterwards  rooting. 

SUCK'ING-FISH.    [See  Rbmoba.] 

SUCK'ING  PUMP,  or  SUCTION  PUMP, 
ctie  ordinary  pump  with  two  valves  opening 
apwards.  When  the  piston  Is  drawn  up, 
c;tie  valve  it  contains  closes,  and  any  water 
^r  air  above  It  Is  raised  by  it;  a  vacaum 
r>etng  at  the  same  time  produced  under  It, 


the  lower  ralre  Is  forced  open  by  the  ex- 
ternal air,  which  drives  the  atr  or  water 
underneath  to  pass  up  through  it.  When 
tbe  apparatus  Is  once  cJiargcd  with  fluid 
each  upward  stroke  of  the  piston  lifts  the 
water  which  Is  above  It,  and,  by  atmosphe- 
ric pressure,  fills  the  vacant  space  which 
is  pnder  it  with  water  tliat  rushes  from  the 
well  through  the  lower  valve.  The  down- 
ward motion  of  the  piston  forces  the  water 
which  is  under  it,  a^d  ix^bich  cannot  return 
to  the  well,  on  account  of  the  closing  of  the 
lowervalye,  to  rushup  through  the  now  open 
valve  in  the  piston.  The  valve  in  the  pis- 
ton is,  therefore,  open  at  the  downward 
stroke,  and  closed  at  the  upward ;  and  the 
lower  valve  is  open  at  the  upward  stroke, 
and  closed  at  the  downward.  Suction,  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  Is  nothing  more  than 
the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure  from 
any  interior  space,  so  as  to  allow  atmo- 
spheric pressure  to  act  externally;  thus 
when  water  is  sucked  up  through  a  tube, 
the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  latter  by  the 
mouthr  and  then  the  pressure  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  or  the  fluid  forces  it  up  through 
the  tube. 

SU1>0R  AN'GLICUR  (the  English  sweat : 
Lat),  in  Medicine,  an  endemic  fever,  former- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  the  stoeating  sich- 
ness  of  England.  This  disorder  was  thus 
named  from  its  first  appearing  In  this  island ; 
and  acquired  the  title  of  sudor,  trom  the  pa- 
tient suddenly  breaking  out  into  a  profuse 
sweat,which  formed  its  great  characteristic 
feature.  It  "was  at  first  extremely  fatal ;  It 
ulliinately  became  less  malignant,  and 
finally  disappeared.  It  carried  i>fl  the  pa- 
tient in  a  few  hours. 

SUDORIF'ICS  (sudor,  swest ;  and  /ado,  1 
produce :  Lat.),  medicines  which  promote 
sweat  or  sensible  perspiration. 

SUB  (suivre,  to  follow :  Fr.),  to  institute 
legal  process  against  a  person ;  to  prosecute 
in  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  real 
or  supposed  right;  as  to  sue  for  debt  or 
damages. 

8UF'FERA^(7E  (suJ/lerenUa,  an  enduring : 
Lai.),  a  term  In  Law  applied  to  tenants ;  a 
tenant  at  safferancs  being  one  that  con- 
tinues after  his  title  ceases,  without  positive 
leave  of  the  owner. 

SUF'FRAGAN  (stiffragor,  I  support: 
Lat),  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  a  term  of  re- 
lation applied  to  a  bishop,  with  respect  to 
tbe  archbishop  who  is  his  superior. 

SUFfFRAGE  (stiffragium :  Lat),  a  vote 
given  in  deciding  a  controverted  question, 
or  in  the  choice  of  a  man  for  an  office  or 
trust. 

QUFFRUTICOSE  (svb,  somewhat ;  and 
fnUi^osus,  bushy :  Lat),  in  Botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  plants  which  are  woody  at  the  base, 
but  whose  yearly  branches  decay  ;  as  sage, 
thyme,  &c 

SUGAR,  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen^ls  produced  by  many  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies.  That  which  forms  an 
article  of  commerce  is  the  produce  either 
of  beet  or  of  the  sugar-cAne ;  the  latter,  a 
plant  which  belongs  to  the  order  of  grasses, 
cultivated  In  warm  climates.  It  is  the 
saccharum  officinarum  of  botanists,  Rrhich 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  five  to  seven 
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feet.   The  stem  of  the  mature  plant  Is  from 
one  to  two  inrhea  tbfck.  It  Is  coated  witb  a 
layer  of  sIMcious  matter,  as  in  tbe  bamboo, 
wbllst  the  flbroas  Interior  Is  saturated  with 
tbe  saecharine  Juice.   The  mannf  aetore  of 
■agar  from  tbe  sagar-cane  may  be  tbos 
Bhortlj  sketched.    Tbe  canes  are  taken,  as 
soon  as  they  are  cut,  to  tbe  mlli,  where 
they  are  subjected  to  great  pressure  be- 
tween Iron  rollers.  Thejalce  thus  expressed 
Is  boiled  In  open  pans  with  Ume,  and  the 
scum  Is  carefully  removed.    It  is  then  fll- 
terod  and  passed  through  animal  charcoal 
in  powder,  prerioos  to  being  concentrated. 
This  process  takes  placd  either  In  open 
troughs  heated  by  steam,  or  In  vacuum 
pans  where  it  Is  boiled  in  rtosels  from 
which  the  air  has  been  exhausted.    The 
eoncentration  having  proceMed  to  the  pro- 
per extent,  the  sugar  may  be  obtained  sepa- 
rate from  the  liquid  portion,  or  molasses, 
by  the  use  of  centrifugal  machines,  vessels 
with  tides  of  wire-net  through  which  tbe 
liquid  is  forced  into  an  oi&ter  v^s^et  when 
the  machine  Is  set  fn  rapid  revolution.    On 
tbe  concentrated  hot  juice  having  the  con- 
sistency and  granular  appearance  of  thick 
oatmeal-porridge  Is  placed  In  conical  pots 
of  earthenware.    When  it  has  cooled  and 
BoIidlOed  there  appears  a  mass  of  sugar 
crystals  with  syrup  amongst  them.    A  plug 
is  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  syrup,  in  great  part,  drains  away, 
leaving  the  sugar  in  the  state  known  as 
Muscovado  or  raw  moist  sugar.   There  is 
still  some  s}'rup  left  behind,  and  some  of 
this  is  removed  by  the  process  of  claying, 
which  consists  in  pouring  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  water  over  the  top  of  the  pot  to  the 
depth  of  an  Inch  or  two.    The  water  of  the 
clay  sinks  gradually  downwards  through  the 
porous  niftss  of  crystals,  combining  with  the 
syrup,  and   carrying  jt   off  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.    Tbe  sugar,  after  this 
treatment,  is  termed  'clayed.'    It  is  the 
reflner's  business  to  purify  the  sugars  thus 
produced,  and  produce  by  delicate  chemical 
and  ingenious  mechanical   processes  the 
white  loaf  sugar  of  which  there  is  such  a 
large  consumption  In  this  country.  A  large 
quantity  of  sugar  fs  contained  In  the  sap  of 
the  American  maple  (^e«r  aaccharinum), 
and  Is  obtained  frodi  It  In  many  parttf  of 
North  America;   maple  sugar  being,  in 
some  places,  the  only  kind  which  is  used, 
particularly  by  those  recently  settled  in  the 
country.     It   Is  wholesome,  and  not  dis- 
agreeable.  The  process  of  manufacturing 
It  is  very  sl'mpli^.    Thd  trees  are  bored 
obliquely  from  below  upwards,  at  18  or  SO 
Inches  above  the  ground,  <Sare  beln^  taken 
that  the  auger  penetrates  no  more  than  half 
an  Inch  into  the  alburnum,  or  white  bark ; 
as  a  greater  discnarge  takes  place  at  that 
depth  than  any  other.    Tlie  liquor  is  boiled, 
and  the  evaporation  urged  by  an  active  Are, 
with  careful  skimming  during  the  boiling ; 
and  the  pot  is  continually  replenished  with 
more  sap,  till  a  large  body  has  assumed  a 
syrupy  consistence.  It  Is  afterwards  strain- 
ed and  boiled  again  over  a  very  brisk  lire, 
till  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  consistence 
for  being  poured  into  the  troughs  prepared 
tl^  nwHre  It.    Tn  1A%9.  450,ooo  tons  of  Murnr 


were  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  in  England  there 
Is  an  annual  average  conanniptlon  of  3R^ 
of  sugar  by  each  person,  in  France  l<4Ibs., 
In  Ireland  6}Ibs.,  and  in  Italy  only  Slba- 
Sugar  la  a  proadmate  element  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  la  found  In  most  ri{)e 
fruits,  and  many  farinaceous  roots.  By  fer- 
mentation sugar  is  converted  Into  alcohol, 
and  hence  forms  the  baata  of  those  sob- 
stances  which  are  used  for  making  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  as  molasses,  grapes,  apples, 
malt,  kc  Of  all  vegetable  principles  it  ii 
considered  as  the  most  wholesome  and  nn- 
tritions. 

BUOAR-CANDT,  sngar  In  the  fbnn  of 
large  crystals.  If,  when  the  sngar  fs  boiled, 
ready  for  crushing,  preparatory  to  bdng 

{ilaoed  in  the  conical  monlds  [see  Suoas^ 
nstead  of  Its  being  broken  up  with  oars  It  m 
poured  Into  pans,  across  whicb  thnada  vt 
strung,  crystala  will  attach  themselves  to 
the  threads ;  if  these  crystala  are  gradoanj 
dried,  and  then  washed  with  lime-water  tc 
remove  the  molasses  from  their  outer  vxt- 
face,  the  result  Is  tugar-candn.  During 
crystallization  the  sugar  must  be  kept  i^r 
fectly  at  rest,  as  on  this  depends  tbe  size 
and  r^rttlarity  of  the  crystals.  It  is  used 
Instead  of  loaf-sugar  in  India.  China,  Ac. 

SUIT  (mtte,  a  following:  Fr.\  in  U«, 
an  action  or  process  for  the  recovery  of  & 
right  or  claim ;  an  action  at  law,  a  proceed- 
ing by  a  rule  In  Chancery,  a  prosecntioa 

BUIT'OR({(Mt),in  Legal  phraseology,  oor 
who  attends  a  court  to  prosecute  a  demicJ 
of  right  in  law,  as  a  plaiutilT,  petitioner,  -r 
appellant. 

SUL'OAfB,  or  SIJL'CATED  (att^c<cftw,fa^ 
rowed :  £at),  grooved  or  scored  with  dee; 
broad  channels. 

SUL'PHATB  OP  COP'PER,  In  Chemistrr. 
BlxM  YUrioL  a  salt  composed  of  snlphorf 
acid  and  oxide  of  copper.  It  Is  also  a  n&ra- 
ral  product,  in  the  liquid  form,  of  mirJ 
coppei*  mines ;  being  the  result  of  the  ts- 
filtration  of  water  over  copper  pyrltH. 
It  has  a  dlMgreeable  metallic  tast^; 
and,  when  swallowed.  It  causes  violrat 
vomiting. 

SUL'PHATB  OP  IRON.   [Sec  Ck>pp«iLii! 

SUL'PHATBS,  in  Chemistry,  salts  formal 
by  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  with  dlfleresl 
bases;  as  the  sulphurate  of  soda,  called  Glr»^ 
hei*a  aaUa  ;  the  atflphate  of  magnesia,  calief 
Epaom  »aU$;  sKo  the  sulphate  of  cop(W*« 
the  sulphate  of  Ume,  the  sulphate  of  i1e4 
&c. 

8ULTHIDE.    CSee  STiT^PHiTttvr.l 

SUL'PHITBS,  in  Chemistry,  salts  fnniW 
by  the  union  of  sulphurous  acid  with  itf 
different  bases. 

BUL'PHUR  iLat.\  In  Chemistry.  Br» 
tton«t  a  substance  which  Is  hard    brit " 
and  usually  of  a  yellow  colour,  wlilioot 
smell,  unless  rubbed  or  heated,  and  <tf 
weak,  though  perceptible  taste.     It  b 
non-conductor  of  electricity:   its  sper 
gravity  is  1*99.    It  melts  at  about  Sl«  .' 
comes  liquid  at  S50 ',  but  Tisctd  and  •-' 
deeper  colour  at  450  \  and  a  little  more  S- 
at4«)o.  its  lH>illng  point ;  it  rises  rapidU 
vapour  at  600°,  and  condenses  In  close  r 
spls  Into  finvern  of  ^ufphnr,  a  line  i^vt 
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oonslBtlBg  of  minute  crrstRls,  tbe  earthy 
Bobstuices  and  other  Impurities  remaining 
behind.  If  precipitated  from  its  alliaiine 
solutions  by  hydrochloric  acid  It  Is  In  the 
form  of  a  hydrate,  sometimes  termed  milk 
o/nUphur,  It  is  obtained  in  commerce  In 
the  soiid  form,  as  stick  mlphur  or  cane 
brimstone.  Sulphur  Is  dug  out  of  the  earth 
in  varions  places  where  volcanic  action  is 
going  on,  particularly  Italy  and  South 
America.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  In 
the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  that 
which  occasions  It  to  taice  fire  so  readily. 
A  prodigious  quantity  of  sulphur  is  ob- 
tained from  Solfatara,  in  Italy.  This  vol- 
canic country  everywhere  exhibits  marks 
of  the  agency  of  subterraneous  flres ;  al- 
most all  the  ground  is  bare,  and  white ;  and 
is  everywhere  sensibly  warmer  than  the  at- 
mosphere In  the  greatest  heat  of  sum- 
mer. It  Is  obtained  in  large  quantities, 
thought  not  quite  so  pure,  from  pyrit^, 
which  is  a  combination  of  sulphur  and 
Iron. 

SULPHU'RET,  in  Chemistry,  a  combina- 
tion of  sulphur  with  a  metal :  thus,  sulpAiir 
ret  of  iron,  sulphuret  of  potassium.  The 
snlphurets  are  now  more  usually  termed 

sulphides. Sulphuret  of  irtm,  a  mineral 

composed  of  sulphur  and  Iron,  which  is 
found  In  many  parts  of  the  woi4d,  and 
which  Is  also  called  pyrites  or  flr6-stone. 

SULPHU'RIC  ACID,  In  Chemistry,  called 
also  oil  o/vUriolt  a  very  Important  acid,  dis- 
covered about  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
It  is  obtained  by  burning  a  mixture  of 
seven  or  eight  parts  of  sulphur  with  one  of 
nitrate  of  potash  or  soda.  A  current  of  air 
carries  the  products  of  combustion  from 
the  furnace  into  a  large  leaden  chamber,  the 
bottom  of  which  Is  covered  to  a  f  eW  Inches 
in  depth  with  water.  The  sulphurous  and 
hyponltrous  acid  that  pass  Into  the  cham- 
ber form  with  the  vapour  of  water  a  crys- 
talline solid,  which,  as  soon  as  it  falls  Into 
the  water,  is  decomposed  into  sulphuric 
acid,  that  remains  In  solution,  and  nitri'o 
oxide,  which  ascends  and  unites  with  oxy- 
gen so  as  to  again  form  hypOnitrouS  acid ; 
this*  uniting  with  a  new  portlon^  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  the  vapour  of  waters, 
again  produces  the  crystalline  solid,  which 
falling  into  the  water  gives  rise  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  results.  The  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  therefore,  indirectly 
changes  the  sulphurous  Into  sulphuric 
acid,  through  the  medium  of  ttltrtti  6tfAe, 
The  weak  sc.id,  which,  after  some  tim^,  \i 
found  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  is  con- 
centrated first  In  leaden,  and  afterwards  in 
platinum  vessels.  Sulphuricacldlsalimptd, 
colourless  fluid,  having  a  spec.  grav.  of  1*8. 
It  boils  at  620°,  and  freezes  at  W.  When  di- 
luted the  temperature  at  which  it  freezes  is 
different.  It  is  highly  caustic,  and  intense- 
ly acid.  Its  aSnities  are  so  strong  that  It 
expels  all  other  acids,  more  or  less  perfectly, 
from  their  combinations.  It  absorbs  water 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  whm  diluted 
with  that  fluid  evolves  great  heat.  It 
diars  animal  and  vegetable  substances  with 
great  rapidity.  The  strongest  oil  of  vitriol 
of  commerce  contains  one  atom  of  the 
mcid  and  one  of  water ;  the  anhydrous  acid 


consists  of  one  atom  of  sulphur  and  three 
of  oxygen.  The  presence  of  snlphuric  acid, 
either  free  or  in  combination,  is  ascertain- 
ed with  great  facility  by  a  soluble  salt  of 
barytes,  which,  when  it  is  present,  even  in 
minute  quantities,  throws  down  a  white 
precipitate,  the  sulphate  of  barytes. 

SUL'PHUROUS  ACID,  in  Chemistry,  the 
gas  obtained  by  burning  sulphur  in  atmo- 
spheric air  or  oxygen.  Water  absorbs  80 
volumes  of  it.  Its  odour  Is  suffocating ;  it 
bleaches  straw,  silk,  wool,  &c.,and  destroys 
the  colour  of  violets,  dahlias,  &c  It  ex- 
tinguishes flame,  and  destroys  animal  life. 
The  gas  assumes  the  liquid  form  when  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  or 
a  temperature  of  e^ ;  and,  wheH  liquid,  it 
evapoi^tes  with  such  rapidity  as  to  freeze 
mercury. 

SDLTAN  iArdb.\  a  title  of  royalty 
amongst  Mohammedan  nations.  It  signifles 
a  despotic  ruler.  The  Grand  Sultan,  or 
ohi^  of  the  Turkish  empire,  is  styled  In 
his  dominions  the  Suttandin,  or  protector 
of  the  faith,  the  Padishiih  Islam,  or  Em- 
peror of  Islamism,  and  the  ZUrUUaht  or 
Shadow  of  God.  The  title  of  sultan  was 
first  assumed  by  Bayazld  I.,  the  chief  of  the 
Obmanlls,  who  reigned  1380-1403.  The  sul- 
tan as  successor  of  the  caliphs  adds  that 
title  to  his  othlers,  and  since  the  Koran  was 
suppoS^Bd  to'be  the  treasure  of  divine  and 
human' laws.  Of  whibh  treasure  the  caliphs 
Were  depositaries,  he  is  at  once  pontiff,  le 
gislator,  and  fudge,  the  sacerdotal,  regal, 
and  judicial  ofllces  beltig  united  in  his 
person.  Although  claiming  to  be  absolute 
monarch  h^  must  govern  In  conformity 
With  the  principles  of  the  Koran,  and  with 
the  traditionary  woi'ds  <^alled  Sunna  of  the 
prophet ;-  and  he  must  also  conform  to  the 
decision  of  the  Ulema  [which  see],  and  to 
the  Urfi  of  Kanuii-iiame,  the  legislature 
established  since  the  (k>mmencemeut  of  thu 
empire. 

SU'MACH  (jpy.),  the  Rhus  doriaria  of  bo- 
tanists, nat.  ord.  Aruicardiacecet  a  shrub  of 
tbe  south  of  Europe  of  considerable  value, 
the  powder  of  tho  leaves,  peduncles,  and 
ipiAig  branches  producing  the  sumach  of 
donimiei'ce,  much  employed  in  tanning 
Hght-coloured  leathers.  In  calico-printing, 
sumach  affords,  with  a  mordant  of  tin,  a 
yellow  colour ;  with  acetate  of  iron,  a  gray 
or  black;  and  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  a 
brownish-yellow.  Both  the  leaves  and  seeds 
of  the  sumach  are  used  in  medicine  as  as- 
tringent and  styptic 

SUM'MER  (sumer:  8ax.),  one  of  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year;  beginning,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  when  the  sun  enters 
Cancer,  abouti  the  21st  of  June,  and  con- 
tinuing for  three  months;  during  which 
time,  the  sun  being  north  of  the  equator, 
renders  this  the  hottest  period  of  the  year. 
In  latitudes  south  of  the  equator  just  the 
opposite  takes  pUu^,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  summer  there  when  it  is  winter  here. 
The  summer  quarter  of  meteorologists  con- 
sists of  June,  July,  and  August. 

SUM'MONS  (sub,  up ;  and  moneo,  I  warn : 
Lat),  in  Law,  a  warning  or  citation  to  ap- 
pear in  court;  or  a  written  notification 
signed  by  the  proper  ofllcer,  to  be  served  on 
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resurrection  of  Christ;  and    the  BaUmA-  i 
dny,  because  substituted.  In  the  Christian  ■ 
worsbli*  for  the  sabluith,  or  day  of  rest,  in  ! 
the  old  dispensation.  This  substitution  was  i 
Orst  decreed  by  Constantlne  the  Grest,A.i>.  i 
321,  before  whose  time  both  the  old  »id ' 
new  sabbatli  were  observed  by  Christiaii&  * 
[See  Sabpath.] 

BtrN'-FLOWER,  s  plant  of  the  genni 
ITeXianfAiMfBo  called  from  Ita  turning  to  tb« 
sun.    [See  HKLiA]iTHua.j  j 

SUN'-BICMP,  a  c^iarse  flbre  emplojed  in  ' 
Tndia  in  the  manufacture  of  rouifh  bir«. ; 
rt  is  funiislied  by  the  Orotolaria  jtutm, «  ! 
legruminous  plant  which  grrows  from  four  t« 
six  feet  high,  aud  bears  maa^es  of  labor- 
num-like  flowers.  < 

Bu'PER  (LaL),  a  preHx  nsed  in  cheroictl 
technology,  with  mnny  words,  denoting  v. 
eteens ;  as  mpersulphate  of  potash,  in  whicL  , 
there  is  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

BDPERCAR'GO.  a  person  in  a  merchants 
ship  appointed  to  inanag«  the  sales  snJ 
sui)erintcnd  all  the  diiiimercial  concerns  of 
tlie  Toyage. 

SUPERBROOATTON  (auiter,  bosMes;  1 
and  errogatio,  a  giving  out :  L<tt.y,lu  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  a  term  applied  to  surh 
works  as  a  man  does  which  exceed  tik« 
measure  of  bis  duty.  This  doctrine  is  c»ri-  • 
demned  by  the  Church  of  Euglaud,  lu  ber 
14th  article. 

SUPERPI'CIES  (Lot),  the  nir/aee,  or  ex 
terior  fkce  of  a  thing;  as  the  »uper,fieiu of 
a  plane,  or  of  a  sphere. 

SUPBR'LATIVE  (raperZa^inw.*  Lot.),  in 
Grammar,  rhe  name  usually  erlven  to  the 
third  or  highest  degree  of  comrarfson; 
formed  in  the  Teutonlo  laoflruagea.  by  Uie 
addlticm  of  •  est.' 

SUPERNU'MERART,  in  Military  affair?, 
is  an  epithet  for  the  officers  and  Bon-cc»m- 
missioned  officers  attached  to  a  reffimei.' 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  places': 
such  as  fall  In  action,  &c. 

SUPERPOSITION  (superpono,  I  pla«v 
over:  Lot.),  In  Geology,  a  lying  or  beinv 
situated  upon  or  above  somethiDR. 

SUPERSCAPULA'RIS  {auj/er,  above : 
and  seapulOt  the  shoulder  blade :  wLot),  )r. 
Anatomy,  a  muscle  seated  upon  theacaiiula 
or  shoulder-blade. 

SUPERSE'DBAS  {LaL\  In  I^aw,  a  writ  or 
command  to  suspend  the  powers  of  an  olE 
cer  In  certain  cases,  to  stay  proceedings 
and  in  certain  cases  to  discharge  prisoner^ 

SI7PER8TRU(7TI7RE  {fuperittruo,  I  buii> 
upon:  Lat.\  any  kind  of  building  raised  oi 
a  foundation  or  ba£ls ;  the  word  being  nsty 
to distlnguifih  what  is  erected  on  a  waller 
foundation,  from  the  fcmndation  itself 

SUPERTON'IO.  in  Music,  the  note  neii 
above  the  key-note. 

aUPINA'TOIlS  {9upino,  I  put  anytbloB 
on  its  back :  Ijot),  in  Anatomy,  two  musri«>' 
of  the  arm ;  the  ofie  called  the  tntpinatu^ 
longug,  the  other  the  wpinalttr  brwta  botl 
serving  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hsuid  up 
wards. 

SUPTLEMENT  (mppltmmtmit,  a  fllllDS 
up:  Lat.),  In  Literature,  an  addition  made 
to  a  book  or  paper,  by  which  it  ta  renderrd 

more  full  and  complete. Supplement  <^  a* 

ore,  In  Geometry,  the  number  nf  desre>» 


a  person,warninghim  to  appear  in  court  at  a 
day  specified,  to  answer  to  the  demand  of 
the  plalntiir. 

SUMP,  in  Mctallnrgy.  a  round  pit  of 
■tone,  lined  with  clay,  for  receiving  the 

metal  on  Its  first  fusion. In  Mining,  a 

pit  sunk  below  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS  (sitmjoituaHus,  per- 
taining to  expense :  Lot.),  those  laws  which 
in  extreme  cases,  have  occasionally  been 
made  to  restrain  or  limit  the  expenses  of 
citizens  In  apparel,  food,  furniture,  Ac. 
Sumptuary  laws  are  abridigmentsof  liberty, 
and  of  very  difficult  execution.  Those  of 
England  were  repealed  by  stat.  1  Jac,  I.  e.  2.5. 

SUN  ($onne:  Qer.),  in  Astronomy,  the 
magnificent  orb  which,  occupying  the  cen- 
tre of  our  system,  gives  light  and  heat  to 
all  the  planets.  Its  light  constitutes  the 
day,  and  the  darkness  which  proceeds  from 
its  absence,  or  the  shade  of  the  earth,  is 
the  cause  of  night.  This  splendid  luminary 
Is  96,000,000  of  miles  distant  from  the  eartli ; 
a  canon  bsJl  travelling  at  a  uniform  velo- 
city  of  1400  feet  in  a  second,  wotUd  require 
ten  years  to  reach  it.  from  the  earth.  Its 
diameter  is  893,000  milds ;  its  mass  is  854.9S6 
times  that  of  the  earth,and  800  times  greater 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  masses  of  all 
the  planets  and  satellites:  its  density  is 
about  one-fourth  that  of  the  earth  ;  a  body 
which,  at  the  earth's  surface,  would  weigh 
one  pound,  would  on  that  of  the  sun  weigh 
S7'91bs.:  and  an  ordinary  wan  would  be 
crushed  to  atoms  by  his  own  weight.  The 
sun  revolves  on  its  axis  iu  about  S5  days ; 
which  is  ascertained  by  meaps  of  the  spots 
on  his  surface,  and  his  eoaator  Is  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  about  7°  W.  The 
spotsare  subject  to  change,  they  banish,  and 
reappear ;  one  Hks  been  observed,  covering 
an  area  of  1520  millions  of  square  miles,  that 
is,  a  space  thirty  times  greater  than  the 
whole  surfa<ie  of  the  earth.  There  are 
several  hypotheses  regarding  them,  but 
none  which  is  satisfactory.  Some  imagine 
that  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun  is 
at  a  great  distance  from  its  mass ;  and  that 
the  calorific  rays  are  so  Intercepted  by 
clouds  as  to  render  it  habitable,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  most  intense  heat 

f  re  vails  at  Its  surface.  It  is  also  supposed 
hat  the  heat  and  light  constantly  passing 
off  may  gndually  diminish  Its  bulk.  It  is 
highly  prottabls  tbAt  the  sun  has  a  proper 
mucihn  in  space,  though  tome  centuries 
of  observation  may  be  required  to  detect 
Its  laws.  Astronomers  have  lately  seen 
reason  to  think  that  the  mean  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun  is  not  so  great  by 
four  millions  of  miles  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed. This  distance  is  now  put  down  at 
91,328.000  miles.  Various  other  numerical 
pfaanges  become  necessary.  Thus  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth's  orbit  becomes 
899.194,000  miles ;  and  her  mean  hourly  ve- 
locity 85,460  miles.  The'  diameter  of  the 
sun  Is  850,100  miles.  The  numerical  expres- 
sions for  the  distances,  velocities,  and  di- 
mensions  of  all  the  other  planetary  bodies 
Trill  require  corresponding  correction.  [Bee 

ASTRONOMT,  PLAHKT,  SOLAR  8YBTBIC,  AlC] 

SUN'DAT,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  call- 
94t  9iao  the  LorcFM  day,  in  memory  of  the 
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which  It  wants  of  being  an  entire  semi-cir- 
cle;  as  a  eomplenunt  signifies  what  an  arc 
wants  of  being  a  quadrant. 

SUPPORTEIIS  {supporto,  I  carry :  Lat\ 
In  Heraldry,  figures  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  shield,  and  appearing  to  support  It. 
Thns  the  Hon  and  unlcom  are  the  sup- 
porters of  the  British  sovereign's  arms. 
In  modem  English  Heraldry,  the  use  of 
supporters  is  limited  to  Sovereigns  and 
Princes  of  the  .blood  royal.  Peers  of  the 
Realm,  Knights  of  the  Bath,  Knights  Ban- 
nerets, Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  such 
as  receive  a  special  license  from  the  king. 
In  case  of  marriage  of  two  parties,  both  of 
whom  are  entitled  to  supporters,  one  of 
each  may  be  borne. Supporters,  in  Archi- 
tecture, images  which  serve  to  bear  up  any 
part  of  a  building  in  the  place  of  a  column. 

SUPPURATION  (auppuratio:  Lat.),  in 
Medicine,  the  process  of  generating  puru- 
lent matter,  or  of  forming  pus,  as  in  a 
wound  or  abscess.  Also,  the  matter  gene- 
rated by  suppuration. 

SUPRALAPSA'RIAN,  In  Theology,  one 
who  maintains  that  God,  antecedent  to  the 
fall  of  man,  decreed  the  apostaoy  and  all 
Its  consequences,  determining  to  save  some 
and  condemn  others,  and  that  in  all  he  docs 
he  considers  his  own  glory  only. 

SUPREM'ACY  {supremitaSf  the  highest 
honour:  Lot.),  in  English  polity,  the  su- 
preme and  undivided  authority  of  the  so- 
vereign over  all  persons  and  things  in  this 

realm,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal. 

Oath  of  aupremaej/t  In  Great  Britain,  an 
oath  which  acknowledges  the  supremacy 
of  the  sovereign  in  spirltnal  aifairs,  nnd 
abjures  the  pretended  supremacy  of  the 
pope. 

6URBASE  (.Pr.),  in  Architecture,  the  up- 
per base  of  a  room,  consisting  of  the  cor- 
nice of  the  dad)). 

SUKCIN'GLE  [svpra,  above ;  and  cintju- 
lum,  a  girdle :  Lat.),  the  girdle  with  whicli 
clergymen  bind  their  cassocks.  Also  a  girth 
for  horses. 

SUR'CULUS.    [SeeSrcKKn.] 

SURD  {gurdaa,  indistinct :  LaL),  in  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra,  a  magnitude  not  expres- 
8li>Ie  by  ratlonsi  numbers,  thus  the  square 
root  of  S.  Snnls  cannot  be  expressed  ev 
sctly  by  ordlnnry  notations,  ana  are  repre- 
sented by  prefixing  the  radic<il  sign  as  V8, 
the  square  root  of  i:  ijf  7,  the  cube  root  of 
7,  Ac ;  they  are  termed  also,  irraUowU  or  in^ 
eommffuurable  quantities. 

SU'RETT  lniret4 :  Fr.\  in  Law,  one  who 
enters  Intp  a  bond  or  recogniznnce  to  an- 
swer for  another's  appearanre  In  court,  for 
his  payment  of  a  debt,  or  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  some  ace,  and  who,  in  case  of  the 
principal's  failnrc,  is  compellable  to  pay  the 
penalty,  debt,  or  damages. 

BURP,  the  swell  of  the  sea  wblch  bursts 
upon  the  shore^  or  against  any  rock  that  lies 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  A  surge  Is  a 
great  wave  rolling  above  the  general  surface 
of  the  water. 

BUR'GERT  (corrupted  from  chlrurgery : 
eheir,  the  hand ;  and  ergon,  a  work  :  Or.), 
that  branch  of  medical  science  which  Is 
concerned  with  the  cure  of  disease,  or  the 
prevention  of  the  ill  effects  arising  from 


Injury  to  the  human  body  by  means  of 
operations  performed  by  hand  assisted  by 
snitnble  Instruments. 

SURMUL'LET,  or  Red  Mallet,  a  marine 
flsh.   [See  MULLKT.] 

SUR'i^AMB  {stimom:  Fr.\  the  family 
name ;  the  name  or  appellntion  added  to  the 
baptismal  or  Christian  name.  Camden  de- 
rives it  from  sur,  as  being  added  over  or 
above  the  other, 'in  a  metaphorical  sense 
only.  The  most  ancient  surnames  were 
formed  by  adding  the  name  of  the  father 
to  that  of  the  son.  in  which  manner  were 
produced  several  English  ntmamM, ending 
wj[th  the  word  son  ;  thus,  Thomas  William'a 
son,  makes  Thomas  Williamson.  The  feudal 
system  introduced  a  second  description  of 
surnames,  derived  from  the  names  of 
places :  as  Sutton,  Acton,  Ac ;  and  these 
were  originally  written  with  the  particle  de 
or  of;  as  Henry  de  Sutton.  Many  surnames 
have  been  adopted  from  occupations.  Miller, 
Cooper,  Taylor,  &c;  and  many  from  per- 
sonal peculiarities.  Long,  Tall,  Short,  &c 

SURREBUTTER,  in  Law,  the  answer 
of  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant's  re- 
butter. 

SURREJOIN'DER,  in  Law,  a  second  de- 
fence, as  the  replication  is  the  first,  of  the 
plaintiff's  declaration  in  a  cause :  It  Is 
an  answer  to  thd  rejoinder  of  the  de- 
fendant. 

SURREN'DER  (»ttrrcndr«,  to  yield:  old 
Fr.),  in  Law,  a  deed  testifying  that  the  te- 
nant for  life  or  years  of  lands,  tVc. yields  up 
his  estate  to  him  that  has  the  Immediate  es- 
tate In  remainder  or  reversion. 

SUR'IIOGATE  (surrogatus,  substituted : 
Lat.),  In  the  Civil  Law,  a  deputy,  or  person 
substituted  for  another.  The  word  Is  most 
commonly  used  as  the  title  of  a  bishop's 
chancellor. 

SURTURBRAND,  fossil  wood,  found  in 
great  abundance  In  Iceland.  It  extends 
through  the  whole  of  the  north-western 
part  of  the  Island,  and  is  evidently  a  sub- 
terranean forest,  impregnated  with  bitu- 
minous matter,  and  compressed  by  the 
weight  of  saperlncumbent  matter. 

SURVBT'ING  {aurvoir,  to  overlook :  old 
Fr.),  the  arc  of  measuring  land,  laying  down 
Its  dimensions  upon  paper,  and  finding  Its 
content  or  area.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  land 
sttrveifing  and  manne  surveying;  the  former 
having  generally  in  view  the  measure  or 
contents  of  certain  tracts  of  land,  and  the 
latter  the  position  of  beacons,  towers, 
shoals,  coasts,  Ac  Those  extensive  opera- 
tions which  have  for  their  object  thedeter- 
niination  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
places,  and  the  length  of  terrestrial  arcs  in 
different  latitudes, also  fail  under  the  gene- 
ral term  surveying,  though  they  are  fre- 
quently call^  trigonometrical  surveys.  Tlie 
aperatlons  of  the  surveyor  are  carried  on  by 
means  of  various  instruments,  such  as  the 
theodolite,  the  chain,  &c.,  and  he  requires 
an  acquaintance  with  practical  geometry, 
trigonometry,  the  methods  of  calculation, 
Ac 

8U8  (Lot.),  in  Zoology,  a  generic  term  for 
the  animal  which  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  hog,  which  see. 

SUSPEN'SION   (suspendo,    I    interrupt 
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LaL),  temporary  privation  of  power,  autho- 
rity, or  rights,  usuaL'r  Intended  as  a  punish- 
ment. A  military  or  naval  o£Bcer's  sus- 
pension takes  place  when  he  U  put  under 
arrest. In  Law,  prevention  or  Interrup- 
tion of  operation ;  as  the  mspetuion  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act. Suspkhsioh,  in  Rhe- 
toric, a  keeping  of  the  hearer  in  doubt  and 
in  attentive  expectation  of  what  is  to 
follow,  or  what  Is  to  be  the  Inference  or 
conclusion  from  the  arguments  or  obser- 
vations. — Sdspkhsiov  Briogss.  [See 
Bbioqb.] — -SusPBHSioir  or  AB]C8,a  snort 
truce  agreed  on  by  hostile  armies.  In  order 
to  bury  the  dead,  make  proposals  for  sur- 
render, Ac. Points  op  Scspbhbiov,  in 

Mechanics,  those  points  In  the  axis  or  beam 
of  a  balance  to  which  the  weights  are  ap- 
plied, or  from  which  they  are  suspended. 

BUTTEB'  (satee,  pure :  8an».),  the  act  of 
sacrifice  by  which  a  Hindoo  widow  Immo- 
lates herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
husband.  Though  none  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hindoos  absolutely  command  the 
nttteet  they  spoak  of  it  as  highly  mcrlturious, 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  eternal  beati- 
tude. It  is  believed  also  to  render  the 
husband  and  his  ancestors  happy,  and  to 
purify  him  from  all  offences,  even  if  he 
had  killed  a  Brahmin.  Since  the  year  1756, 
when  the  British  power  in  India  became 
firmly  established,  upwards  of  70,000  Hin- 
doo widows  have  thus  been  sacrificed.  On 
one  occasion  twenty-eight  widows  of  a 
rajah  were  burned  with  his  l>ody.  The 
institution  has  been  suppressed  by  the 
Knfrllsh. 

SUrrnRB  (nttura,  a  seam  :  LaL)^  in  Ana- 
tomy, the  union  of  l>ones  by  means  of 
dentiform  margins ;  as  Is  the  caae  with  the 
bones  of  the  skuIL 

SWAIN'MOTE.or  SWBIN'MOTB,  in  Law, 
one  of  the  old  forest  courts  formerly  held 
before  the  verderers,  as  judges,  by  the 
steward  of  the  swainmote;  the  swains 
(notiin,  a  countryman:  SaaoO  composing 
the  jury. 

SWAL'LOW.  [See  Hibuitdo,  and  Swift.] 

SWAMP  (Sax.),  wet  and  spongy  land  lii 
low  situations,  but  not  usually  covered  with 
water.  It  differs  from  a  bog  and  a  marsh. 
In  producing  trees  and  shrubs,  while  the 
latter  produce  only  herbage,  plants,  aud 
mosses. 

SWAMP-ORB,  in  iilnetMoB:^^  an  ore  of 
Iron  found  in  swamps  and  morasses,  the 
colour  of  which  is  a  dark  yellowish  brown 
or  gray.  It  is  called  also  bog-ore,  of  lndu> 
rated  bog  iron  ore. 

SWAN,  the  name  given  to  some  large 
aquatic  birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Cugh. 
nua.  Four  speclies  of^  this  genuis  are  placed 
amongst  British  birds.  The  plumage  is  of 
a  pure  white  colour,  and  its  long  arching 
neck  gi  ves  it  a  noble  appearance.  In  north- 
ern climates,  the  swans  are  the  ornament 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  over  which  they 
seem  to  preside,  from  the  majesty,  ease, 
and  grace  of  their  movements.  They  swim 
rapidly,  and  their  flight  is  powerful  and 
long  continaed ;  they  live  in  society,  attain 
a  great  age,  and  make  their  nests  near  the 
margin  of  the  water,  upon  the  ground. 
The  wild  or  wliLstlliiif  swan  {C.  ferns)  has 


a  black  bilL  The  tame  or  aiate  swan  (0.  (M\ 
has  an  orange-coloured  bill  and  baa  a  pro- 
jecting black  calloua  tubercle  or  knob  oc 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  black 
swan  {Oygnusaixaius')  has  a  plomage  which 
is  almost  ail  of  a  deep  black ;  and  at  the 
base  of  its  upper  mandible,  near  the  nostrils, 
is  a  bifld  protuberance,  which  is  wanting 
In  the  female. 

SWEDEN  BOR'GIANS,  the  followers  (rf 
Swedcuborg,  a  Swedish  noblmiiwi  who  died 
In  1773L  His  doctrines  were  founded  on  s 
presumed  analogy  between  aplrltual  snd 
natural  things,  and  are  full  of  myatidsDi. 
He  considered  Christ  as  the  one  God  in 
whom  is  centred  the  Divine  Trinity ;  be  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  for  keeping  the 
divine  commandments,  in  which  ts  included 
the  performance  of  every  duty.  The  8we- 
denborgians  have  places  of  worship  io 
London,  Ac,  and  arc  greatly  increasins  in 
America. 

SWIETENIA,  In  Botany,   a    genns    of  I 
plants.   The  principal  species  Is  tbeApi«- 
ienia   viahogoui,  the    mahogany  -  tree,  oi  1 
native  of  Central  America.    [See  Mahoq- 

AHY.J 

SWIFT,  the  name  given  to  birds  of  the 
genus  Ctpsblds.  They  are  closely  allied 
to  the  swallows  and  martins,  but  these 
have  one  of  the  toes  directed  backwards, 
whereas  the  toes  of  the  swift  are  all 
directed  forwards.  The  common  swift 
(C.  muraritu)  builds  under  the  eaves  of 
houses,  or  in  holes  in  steeples.  It  Is  in 
the  habit  of  continuing  on  the  wing  In 
the  rapid  pursuit  of  insects  fur  hours 
together. 

SWIM'MINO,  the  progressive  ntotion  of 
aa  animal  body  in  water.  A  large  propo^ 
tfon  of  the  animal  tribes  are  furnished  with 
a  greater  or  less  capacity  for  swimming. 
Fishes  are  wholly  adapted  to  it ;  amphibious 
creatures,  as  much,  if  nut  more,  than  to 
walking ;  web-footed  birds  pass  a  consider^ 
able  part  of  their  existence  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  many  of  them  occaaionaliy 
make  their  way  beneath  it.  The  same  may 
be  ^i<|  of  innumerable  species  of  insects; 
and  all  quadrupeds  are  at  least  capable  of 
preserving  their  lives,  if  accident  Immerses 
them  in  this  element,  while  some  resort  to 
It  with  peculiar  readiness.  Man  alone  is  In- 
capable of  swimming,  without  learning  to 
do  so'  as  an  art.  The  reason  of  th  Is  peculiar 
inability  of  the  human  race  is  attributed  to 
the  constmcbion  of  the  body,  and  especially 
of  the  head,  from  which  results  a  situation 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  wholly  different 
from  that  in  qtuulrupeds.  Of  man,  the 
head  with  respect  to  the  body,  and  com- 
pared'with  the  heads  of  other  animals,  as 
proportioned  to  their  bodies,  is  singularly 
heavy ;  a  qnality  occasioned  by  the  larger 
quantity  of  flesh,  bones,  and  brain  with 
which  It  is  furnished ;  and  the  absence  of 
those  sinuses,  or  cavities  which,  like  air- 
bladders,  lighten  that  of  other  animala 
The  head  of  a  man,  therefore,  sinks  by  its 
own  gravity ;  and,  thus  exposing  the  body 
to  fill  with  water,  causes  him  to  drown. 
Brutes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to  keep 
their  nostrils  above  water  with  facility,  and, 
thus  respiring  freely,  are,  on  the  principles 
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of  statics,  out  of  danger.  From  these  ob- 
servations It  will  follow,  that  the  art  of 
troimming,  which  can  be  acquired  by  exer- 
cise only,  chiefly  consists  in  keeping  the 
head  above  water;  and  that  the  hands  and 
feet  are  to  be  used  as  oars  and  helm,  in 
guiding  the  course  of  the  vesseL  With 
pn)per  management  the  human  body  is 
capable  of  floating,  as  its  specific  gravity 
is,  in  reality  less  than  that  of  water.    [See 

DOOWXIXG.] 

SWING.  A  ship  at  anchor  Is  said  to 
twing  when  she  changes  her  position  at 
the  turn  of  the  tide. 

BWING'WHEEL,  in  Horology,  the  wheel 
which  drives  the  pendulum.  In  a  watch, 
or  balance-clock.  It  is  called  the  erowitr 
wheel. 

SWIVEL,  in  Gunnery,  a  piece  of  artillery, 
fixed  on  a  socket  on  the  top  of  a  ship's  side, 
stem,  or  bow,  or  In  her  tops.  In  snch  a 
manner  as  to  be  turned  in  any  direction. 

A  strong  link  of  Iron  used  In  mooring 

ships,  and  which  permits  the  bridles  to  be 
turned  round. 

SWORD-FISH,  the  name  given  to  some 
fishes  belonging  to  the  genera  Xiphiat  and 
UisUophonu.  Their  snouts  are  armed  with 
a  longbony  weapon.with  which  they  attack 
other  fishes.    The  common  sword-fish  (Zir 

Shias  gladitu)  Inhabits  the  Atlantfcand  the 
[editerranean,  and  attains  the  length  of 
14  or  15  feet.  It  has  been  known  to  drive 
Its  sword  into  a  ship,  and  there  leave  It 
firmly  embedded. 

STB'ARITE  an  Inhabitant  uf  Sybarls, 
formerly  a  town  on  the  Gulph  of  Tarentln 
in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants,  having  become 
enervated  by  slavery  to  sensual  pleasures, 
were  easily  subdued  by  the  Crutoulans. 
The  term  Is  applied  metaphorically  to  de- 
signate an  eflemiiiate  voluptuary. 

STCEB  SILVER  (M  «20,  fiue  gloss  silk: 
C7tm.),  a  silver  currency  among  the 
Ciilnese.  It  is  formed  into  ingots,  stain ped 
with  the  murk  of  the  office  from  Avhich 
they  are  issued.  They  are  of  various 
weights,  but  generally  amount  to  ten  taeU 
each. 

SYO'ITB  {svJeUes,  like  a  flg :  Or.),  or  FIG- 
STONE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  nodules 
of  flint  or  pebbles  which  resemble  a  fig. 

BTCOMORE  (gukomoroSfthe  fig-mulberry. 
Or.).  The  true  sycomore  is  an  eastern  tree 
belonging  to  the  fig  tribe,  the  Ficus  ayco- 
moroB  of  botanists.  The  name  ncamor^ 
has  l>een  given  to  a  species  of  maple  grown 
In  Britain,  the  Acer  paevd/y-plala-hiu  of  l>o- 
tanlsts. 

SYCOPHANT  (mknphtMlig  ;  from  mkon, 
a  flg ;  and  phaino,  I  Inform  against :  (?r.),  an 
obsequious  flatterer  or  parasite.  This  word 
was  originally  used  to  denote  an  informer 
against  those  who  plundered  sacred  flg- 
trees,  or  exported  figs  contrary  to  law. 
Hence,  in  time  it  came  to  Bignify  a  tale- 
bearer or  Informer  in  general ;  thence  a 
flatterer,  deceiver,  or  parasite. 

SYENITE  In  Geology,  a  plutonio  rock 
resembling  granite  in  external  appearance, 
but  composed  of  quArtz,  felspar,  and  horn- 
blende. It  derives  its  name  from  having 
been  obtained  at  the  ancient  quarries  of 
Syene  in  Bgypt.   When  it  loses  its  quarts 


it  gradually  passes  Into  syenltle  greenstone, 
a  rock  of  the  trap  series. 

SYLIiABLB  (gullaJbi ;  from  SttRomteno, 
I  take  together:  Or.),  in  Grammar,  a  combi- 
nation of  letters  uttered  by  a  single  effort 
or  Impulse  of  the  voice,  as  can ;  or  a  single 
letter,  as  o  In  over.  At  least  one  vowel  or 
open  sound  is  essential  to  the  formation  of 
a  syllable. 

SYL'LASrS  (a  list :  LaL ;  from  ndlabot  • 
Or.),  an  abstract,  or  compendium  containing 
the  heads  of  a  discourse,  Ac 

8YLLBP*SIS  (ntUfpiis;  from  suRam- 
bono,  I  take  together :  €hr.),  in  Grammar,  a 
flgure  by  which  we  conceive  the  sense  of 
Words  otherwise  than  the  words  Import,  and 
construe  them  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  author.  Also,  where  two  nominative 
cases  slsgularof  different  persons  are  joined 
to  a  vefb:  or  substantives  of  different 
gender  to  the  same  adjective— as  Rex  el 
Segina  beati,  or  the  agreement  of  a  verb  or 
adjective,  not  with  the  word  next  to  it,  hut 
with  the  most  worthy :  as  *  Rex  et  Reglna 
beati: 

SYL'LOGISH  {suUogUmog  ;  from  mJlo- 
gizomai,  I  bring  at  once  before  the  mind  : 
Chr.),  in  Logic,  an  argument  consisting  of 
three  propositions;  the  two  first  of  whirh 
are  called  the  prrnUes,  and  the  last  the  eon- 
cluHon.  Syllogisms  are  nothing  more  than 
our  reasoning  reduced  to  form  and  method ; 
and  every  act  of  reasoning  implies  three 
several  judgments,  so  every  syllogism  must 
include  three  distinct  propositions.  Thus, 
in  the  following  syllogism  ^-*  Every  crea- 
ture possessed  of  reason  and  liberty  is 
accountable  for  his  actions;'  *Man  is  a 
creature  possessed  of  reason  and  liberty  :' 
'  Therefore  man  is  accountable  for  his  nc- 
tions.'  These  propositions  are  denominated 
the  major,  the  minor,  and  the  conclusion. 
An  analogical  ej/Uogiam  founds  the  con- 
clusion upon  similitude ;  *  As  the  base  is  to 
the  column,  so  is  justice  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  if  the  base  be  withdrawn,  the 
column  is  overturned ;  therefore  if  justice 
is  taken  away,  the  commonwealth  is  over- 
turned.'  An  hypothetical  eyUogtem  is  one 

in  which  the  conclusion  is  deduced  from 
an  hypothetical  premiss,  called  the  major, 
and  a  categorical  premiss  called  the  minor. 
A  syllogism  is  either  conditional  or  dUjunc- 
live ;  if  conditional  it  is  either  conetruetive 
or  deetnuUv.  A  disjunctive  May  easily  be 
Induced  to  a  conditional  syllogism.  '  With 
a  categorical  egllcgiem,  that  is,  one  contain- 
ing three  categorical  propositions— and 
all  syllogisms  ran  be  reduced  to  such— if 
two  of  the  terms  agree  with  the  same  third 
term,  they  agree  with  one  another ;  if  one 
of  the  terms  agrees  with  and  another 
disagrees  with,  the  same  third  term,  the 
two  first  disagree  with  one  another.'  Every 
sylloglsih  has  three teites,theittlddle term, 
and  two  extremes— designated  the  major 
and  ihttaor  terms.  The  subject  of  the  con- 
clusion is  the  minor  term ;  its  predicate, 
the  major  term ;  and  that  with  which  they 
are  compared  is  the  middle  term.  In  the 
major  premiss,  the  iiiajor  term  is  compared 
with  the  middle;  in  the  minor  premisi 
the  minor  term-  is  compared  with  th< 
middle ;  and  in  the  conclusions,  the  majoi 
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Mid  minor  terms  are  eompared  together. 
Tbe  middle  term  muiitbe  distributed  once 
lit  leaet  tn  the  premises— that  la.  It  must  be 
tbe  subject  of  a  aoirersal,  or  tbe  predicate 
of  a  negatlTe  proposition ;  otherwise  the 
two  extremes  may  be  compared,  not  with 
the  saiHS  thing,  but  with  two  different  parts 
of  the  middle  term.  No  term  must  be  dis- 
tributed In  the  conclusions  which  is  not 
dlstrlbated  In  one  of  tbe  premises ;  other- 
wise, the  vhoU  term  would  be  employed  In 
the  conclusion,  and  a  part  of  It  only  In  the 
premiss.  In  which  r4ise  the  error  Is  termed 
an  UUeit  nroeets  of  the  msjor  or  minor 
premiss.  Nothing  ran  be  Inferred  from  Ifw 
negative  propositions.  If  one  premiss  Is 
negatire,  the  conclusion  must  be  negative, 
because  one  of  the  extremes  disagreeing 
with  tbe  middle  term,  they  must  disagree 

with  one  another. The  mood  or  mode  of 

a  syllogism  Is  the  designation  of  Its  pro- 
posltlonii,  according  to  tbe  respective 
qtumtitiee,  that  is,  whether  universal  or 
particular ;  and  quoUUiea,  that  is,  wbether 
ntnrmatlve  or  negative :  A  Is  used  torepre- 
sent  a  universal  afflrmatlve  proposition, 
thus—'  all  men  are  mortal :'  E,  a  universal 
negative,  thus^'no  man  is  always  wise :' 
I,  a  particular  afflrmati  ve,  thus—'  some  men 
are  revengeful :'  and  O,  a  particular  nega- 
tive, thus—'  some  men  do  not  live  to  be  old.' 
There  may  be  sixty-four  combinations  of 
these  letters,  and  therefore  of  the  proposi- 
tions which  they  represent;  but  many  of 
the  corresponding  syllogisms  err  against 
some  of  the  rules  given  above ;  snd  only 
eleven  will  be  found  to  afford  correct  syllo- 
gisms.  The/Iorureof  asyllogismoouslsts 

In  the  situation  of  the  middle  term,  with 
reference  to  the  major  and  minor  terms. 
In  the  1st  figure,  the  middle  term  is  the 
subject  of  the  major  premiss,  and  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  minor;  In  the  Snd  figure,  the 
middle  term  Is  the  predicate  of  both  pre- 
mises :  in  tbe  3rd  figure,  it  Is  the  subject  of 
both ;  and  In  the  4th  figure.  It  is  the  predi- 
cate of  tbe  major,  and  the  subject  of  the 
minor.  Multiplying  the  moods  by  the 
figures,  we  obtain  forty-four  different  syl- 
logisms ;  but  of  these  five  In  each  figure 
would  err  against  some  of  the  rales  given 
above ;  and  of  the  remaining  twenty-four, 
flveare  unnecessary,  particular  conclusions 
being  Inferred  In  then),  from  premises 
which  would  warrant  universal.  The  re- 
maining nineteen  have  been  expressed  by 
the  following  mnemonie  lines. 
Pig.    1.— 4    Moods.    bAr&ArA,    cElArTint, 

dArII,/BrI07M«,  prlorls. 
Pig.    a.— 4    Moods.    cBsArB,    cAmBstrEs, 

/EstInO,  hArOkO,  secundn. 
Pig.  8.-6  Moods,  tertia,  dJ^rJiptlt  dTnAmle. 
dAtUl,   /TilAptOn,    iOkArdO,  /ErIsOn, 
habet :  quarta  Insuper  addlt. 
Pig.  4— S  Moods.    IfrAmAntIp,  cAmBnEs, 

dim  Arls,  /EsApO,  /ErIsOn. 
As  examples  we  may  select  a  syllogism  in 
the  first  mood  of  the  first  figure.  '  A.  all 
men  are  animals :  A.  all  animals  are  mortal : 
erao  (therefore :  LaL),  A.  all  men  are  mor- 
tal.' And  the  last  mood  of  the  fourth 
figure,  *  B.  No  good  man  Is  cmel :  I.  some 
eruel  men  are  brave :  therefore,  O.  some 
brave   n*'^n  are   not  g<iod  men.'     Almost 


every  argument,  howerer  dlasvlsAd  by  the 
language,  may  be  reduced  to  a  mood  tn  onf  ' 
of  the  first  three  flgnrea.  In  redmeimg  « 
syllogism,  the  premises  may  be  UlatiDfly 
converted^  or  transposed  [see  Ii.i^tits  Cos 
vxBSiosl  The  major  does  not  always  pre- 
c«de  the  minor  premises.  *  John  fs  a  just 
man ;  just  men  pay  their  debts  :  therefore 
John  pays  his  debts  *  Is  a  syiloirleni  in  Bar- 
barOf  with  the  major  premises  following 
the  minor. 

SYM'BOL  (svmftolon ;  from  sicmAaOo,  I 
bring  together:  6t.\  a  word  of  many 
meanings,  though  used  at  present  with  but 
one.  The  original  signlflcatlon  wns  the 
making  several  things  contribate  to  fom 
one  whole ;  thus  creeds  were  termed  sysi- 
htde^  being  a  collection  of  articles  of  fiilth. 
But  tbe  word  Is  now  used  to  express  ont- 
wsrd  appearances.  Intended  to  indicate 
something:  in  which  sense  tbe  Greeks 
called  their  standards  symbols,  and  the 
early  C9iristlans,  all  rites,  eeremonies,  sa- 
craments, Ac. Svrnbolt  In  Ohemistry.  sn 

abbreviation  of  the  name  of  all  elementary 
body ;  thus  Ag  Is  written  for  silver  (Argen- 

tura);  Pb  for  lead  (Plumbum). In  the 

Buobarist,  the  bread  and  wine  are  called  by 
Protestants  sytnbofa  of  the  body  and  blood 

of  Christ. Symboiieal  hooks,  are  snrfa  si 

contain  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  dif- 
ferent churches. Symboiieal  pMtoMpky, 

isa  philosophy  expressed  by  hieroglrphirs.  i 

STMPATHET'IO  INK.  tbe  name  given 
to  any  chemical  composition  wbieh  may  be 
used  as  ink,  but  the  writing  will  be  Invisi- 
ble until  the  paper  is  warmed,  or  nntil  it 
is  washed  over  with  some  other  liquid. 
Thus  If  the  Ink  be  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
Iron,  the  writing  will  not  be  perceived  un- 
til it  is  washed  with  tincture  of  galls. 
Again,  if  we  write  with  a  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  copper,  nothing  win  be  seen 
upon  the  paper  until  it  Is  held  to  tbe  fire. 
The  writing  will  become  Invisible  once 
more  when  the  paper  Is  cool. 

BYM'PATHY  (ettmpatheta ;  from  mmpa- 
theo,  I  feel  along  with :  Or.),  the  feeling  of 
lieing  affected  similarly  to  some  other  per- 
son. According  to  Adam  Smith  it  Is  In 
sympathy  that  our  moral  sense  takes  Its 

rise. In  Medicine,  eifmpathVi  or  *  consent 

of  parts,*  signifies  a  correspondence  of  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body  In  similar  sensa- 
tions or  affections ;  or  an  affecticm  of  Uie 
whole  body  or  some  part  of  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  injury  or  disease  of  another 

part. A  eympatketie  dUease  Is  one  which  | 

Is  produced  by  a  remote  cause,  as  when  s 
fever  follows  a  local  injury.  In  this  rase, 
the  word  is  opposed  to  idiopatketie  ;  which 
denotes  either  an  original  disease,  or  that 
which  is  produced  by  a  proximate  cause. 
In  Anatomy,  the  term  eympathetio  is  ap- 
plied to  two  nerves  (the  great  interoosui 
and  the  facial  nerves)  from  the  opinion 
that  their  communications  are  oausod  by 
sympathies. 

SYM'PHONT  (mtmphBnia :  Gr.\  In  Mnsic, 
primarily  signifies  a  consonance  or  har- 
mony of  soundSi  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
either  vocal  or  instrumental,  or  both.  It 
means,  at  present,  a  piece  of  onnrerted 
music  composed  nf  fieveral  parta    Mox-«r« 
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and  Beethoven   Iiave  written   some  flue 
compositluiiM  of  this  class. 

SYM'PHYSIS  {aumphusU,  a  growing  to- 
gether: Or.),  In  Anatomy,  an  Imtnovahle 
anion  of  bones. In  Surgerr,  a  coales- 
cence of  a  natural  passage;  also,  the  first 
Intention  of  cure  in  a  wound. 

SYMPO'SIAROH  isumposiarchon ;  from 
mmpogion,  a  drinking  party;  and  archo, 
J  govern  :  Or.),  among  the  anricnts  the  di- 
rector and  manager  of  an  entertainment. 
This  olBce  was  sometimes  performed  by 
the  iierson  at  whose  expense  the  feast  was 
provided ;  and  sometimes  by  the  person 
wiiom  he  thought  fit  to  nominate.  The 
feasts  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  termed 
symposia;  but  those  of  the  Romans  convir 
via  (con,  along  with  ;  and  vivo,  I  live :  Lot.); 
and  Cicero  remarks  that  the  Romans  were 
much  more  happy  than  the  Greeks  in 
choosing  a  word  to  signify  an  entertain- 
ment; since  their  idea  was  founded  on 
mutual  intercourse;  while  that  of  the 
Greeks  had  reference  to  the  mere  animal 
gratification  derived  from  drinking. 

SYMPTOM  (mwptOma;  from  aximpipto, 
I  fall  in  with :  Or.),  In  Medicine,  any  ap- 
poarance  in  a  disease  which  serves  to  indi- 
cate or  point  out  its  cause,  approach,  dura- 
tiun,  event,  &c  Particular  symptoms  which 
more  uniformly  accompany  a  morbid  state 
of  the  body,  and  are  characteristic  of  it,  are 
called  paUiogonomic  or  diagnoatie  symptoms. 
In  a  strict  sense,  however,  symptom  means 
no  more  than  the  consequences  of  diseases, 
and  of  their  causes,  exclusive  of  the  dis- 
eases and  causes  themselves. A  tymp- 

tomatie  disease  is  one  which  proceeds  from 
some  prior  disorder:  as  a  symptomatic 
fever,  proceeding  from  local  pain  or  local 
intlammatlon.    It  is  opposed  to  idiopathic. 

SYMPTOMATOL'OGY  (sumpiOma,  a 
symptom ;  and  logos,  a  discourse :  Or.),  that 
part  of  the  science  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases. 

SYNiB'RESIS  istmairesis  ;  from'  sunaireo, 
I  bring  together:  Or.),  In  Grammar,  the 
contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one :  by  the 
formation  of  a  diphthong,  or  by  rendering 
one  of  them  mute ;  as  Atreides,  tor  AtreY- 
des.    It  Is  also  termed  erasis. 

SYN'AGOGVfl  {sunagOgl,  literally,  a 
bringing  together:  Or.),  the  building  ap- 
propriated to  the  religious  worship  of  the 
Jews;  or  the  congregation  who  assemble 
in  it,  for  the  performance  of  their  religious 
rites.  It  Is  supposed  that  there  was  no 
Fynagogue  until  after  the  captivity  of 
Babylon.  The  service  of  the  synagogue 
consisted  anciently,  as  at  present,  of 
prayers,  reading,  and  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  preaching.  The  lessons  from 
Scripture  consisted  of  passages  from  Deute- 
ronomy and  Numl>ers,  the  law,  and  the  pro- 
phets. 

SYNALOSTRA  {sunaloipht,  literally  a 
melting  together:  Or.),  In  Classical  pro- 
sody, the  running  of  the  syllable  of  one 
line  into  the  first  syllable  of  the  next.  It 
is  occasionally  used  in  modem  languages, 
even  including  our  own. 

SYNARTHRCKSIS  {sunarthrOsis :  from 
aunarthroo,  I  link  together »  Or.),  in  Ana- 
tomy, a  species  of  articulation,  where  there 


Is  only  an  obscure  motion,  as  In  the  bones  of 
rhe  carpus  and  metacarpus,  &c. ;  or  where 
there  ts  no  motion  at  all,  as  In  the  suturet 
of  the  skull. 

SYN'CHISIS  (ann,  together :  and  chnsitj 
a  pouring  out :  Or.),  in  Rhetoric,  a  confused 
and  disorderly  phiclng  of  words  In  a  sen- 
tence. 

SYNCHONDRO'SIS  («m,  with ;  and  ehonr 
tfros,  a  cartilage :  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  a  species 
of  symphysis;  being  the  union  of  two 
bones  by  means  of  a  cartilage :  as  in  the 
vertebne. 

SYNCHORE'SIS  (awn,  along  with;  and 
chSriaia,  a  holding:  Or.),  In  Rhetoric,  a 
figure  of  speech  in  whlcti  an  argument  is 
Bcofflngly  conceded,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
torting it  more  pointedly. 

SYN'CHRONISM  {aun,  along  with  ;  and 
<;Aroni«7no«,  a  duration  :  Or.),  \\i  Clironology, 
concurrence  of  two  or  more  events  in  time. 
Synchronal,  simultaneous,  or  happen- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

SYNCLI'NAL.  in  Geology.  [See  Akti- 
olinalO 

SYN'COPATB  (next).  In  a  primary  sense, 
to  contract ;  as  a  word,  by  taking  one  or 
more  letters  or  syllables  from  the  middle. 

In  Music,  to  prolong  a  note  begun  on 

the  unaccented  part  of  a  bar,  to  the  ac- 
cented part  of  the  next  bar ;  or  to  connect 
the  last  note  of  a  bar  with  the  first  of  the 
following. 

SYN'COPB  iaunJcifpi,  a  cutting  short: 
Or.),  In  Grammar,  an  elision  or  retrench- 
ment of  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the 
middle  of  a  word. In  Medicine,  a  swoon- 
ing, in  which  the  patient  continues  with- 
out any  sensible  motion  or  respiration ;  ac- 
companied with  a  suspension  of  the  action 
of  the  brain  and  a  temporary  loss  of  seusar 
tion  and  volition. In  Music,  the  prolong- 
ing of  a  note,  begun  on  the  unaccented 
part  of  a  bar,  to  the  accented  part  of  the 
next  bar;  or  the  division  of  a  note  Intro- 
duced when  two  or  more  notes  of  one  part 
answer  to  a  single  note  of  another.  The 
word  ayncopaUon  is,  however,  more  fre- 
quently used  in  music. 

BYN'ORISIS  iaun,  together ;  and  kriaia,  a 
judgment :  Or.),  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  in  which  opposite  persons  or  things 
are  compared. 

BYKDES'MVS  (aundesmoa,  literally  that 
which  binds  together:  Or.),  In  Anatomy,  a 
ligament  for  binding  together  the  bones 
and  other  parts. In  Grammar,  a  conjunc- 
tion, 

sYNDIO  (aundikoa,  helping  in  a  court  of 
Justice :  Or.),  an  ofllcer  Invested  with  dif- 
ferent powers  In  dllfercnt  countries;  gene- 
rally a  kind  of  magistrate  entrusted  with 
the  affairs  of  a  city  or  community.  The 
university  of  Cambridge  has  its  aj/ndiesi 
and  in  Paris  almost  all  the  companies,  the 
university,  &c.  have  theirs.  In  France,  the 
creditors  of  a  bankrupt  appoint  syndics  or 
directors  from  among  themselves. 

SYNECDOCHE  (aunekdoehl:  Or.),  In 
Rhetoric,  a  figure  or  trope  by  which  the 
whole  of  a  thing  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part 
for  the  whole ;  as  the  genua  for  the  species, 
or  the  species  for  the  genus,  &c 
SYNE'CHIA     (atauehaia,    an     unbrokci. 
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)nnectton:  0r.)«  In  Medicine,  a  concretion 
;  the  triB  of  the  eye  with  the  cornea,  or 

tth  the  eapBule  of  the  crystaliine  lens. 

STNGENB'SIA  imn^  along  with;  and 
eneaia,  a  production :  Or.),  the  19th  dan 
(  the  Llnnaaan  aystem  of  planta.  contain- 
ig  several  orders,  in  which  the  stamens 
re  united  in  a  cylindrical  form  hy  the  an- 
aen.  Such  plants  constitute  the  nat. 
rd.  Compoafta. 

ST1?0CHA  (nmocM,  a  meeting  :  Ot.\  in 
ledidne,  a  species  of  continued  fever,  at- 
ended  with  symptoms  denoting  general 
tiflammatlon  in  the  system. 

STTfOCHUS  (same  dertv.).  In  Medicine,  a 
pccies  of  mixed  fever,  commencing  with 
yinptoms  of  synocha,  and  terminating  in 
yphuB. 

STN'OD  (avnodoa  ;  from  ran,  together ; 
ind  odo«,  a  way— Uterally,  a  Journeying  to- 
gether: Ot.\  in  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  a 
■ouncil  or  meeting  to  consult  on  matters  of 
'ellglon.  In  Scotland,  a  synod  is  composed 
)f  several  adjoining  presbyteries.  Tiie 
members  are  the  ministers,  and  a  ruling 
elder  from  oach  parish. 8yfiodt  in  Astro- 
nomy, a  conjunction,  or  concourse  of  two 
}r  more  stars  or  planets,  in  the  same  op- 

i;icRl    place  of    the  heavens. Synodical 

montlit  a  lunar  month ;  the  period  from  one 
conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  sun  to 
another.  Tills  is  called  also  a  lunaUon^  be- 
cause in  the  course  of  It  the  moon  exhibits 
all  its  phases. 

STN'ONYME,  or  STN'OHrXM  {aunOnimia, 
a  likeness  of  name:  Or.\  a  word  having 
the  same  signification  as  some  other  word. 
We  rarely  find  two  words  precisely  aynony- 
moua  in  all  situations ;  thougti  many  are 
sometimes  synonymous,  and  at  other  times 
not  so.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  Urge 
rolling  swell  of  the  sea,  we  may  call  It  a 
wavtt  or  a  MUow ;  but  when  we  speak  of 
the  small  swell  of  a  pond,  we  may  call  It  a 
tcav0,  but  not  a  hiUow. 

STNOPSIS  (a  seeing  all  together:  Or.), 
a  collection  of  things  or  parts  so  arranged 
as  to  exhibit  the  whole  or  the  principal 
parts  In  a  general  view. 

STNOnriA  (ran,  along  with ;  and  oon^  an 
egg:  0r.),  in  Anatomy,  the  fluid  which 
lubricates  the  articulations  of  the  bones: 
and  which  is  for  that  purpose  secreted  in 
the  cavities  of  the  Joints.  It  Is  glairy,  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  white  of  an  egg. 

SYNTAX  {auntaxia,  literally,  a  putting 
together  In  order:  &r.),  lih^t  division  of 
grammar  which  analyzes  the  dependence 
of  parts  of  speech  upon  one  another,  and 
supplies  rules  for  their  liiutual  govern- 
ment. Syntax,  as  an  art,  may  be  divided 
into  tno  branches:  the  one  common  to 
all  languages,  and  by  which  words  are 
made  to  .agree  in  gender,  numlier,  case, 
person,  apd  mood  ;  the  other  peculiar  to 
each  huigua^,  and  by  which  one  mood  is 
nrade  to  govern  another,  and  the  conse- 
quent variations  effected:  the  first  of 
tlirse  is  called  ecneord  ;  the  second  govern- 
ment It  has  been  said  that  the  first 
merit  of  language  Is  IntelligibilUy ;  its  first 


grace,  purity ;  and  that  every  other  excel- 
lence is  subordinate.    Syntax,  then,  especi- ' 
ally  deserves  attention :  as  neither  intelligi- 
bility nor  purity  of  style  can  be  found  wherr 
the  rules  of  syntax  are  violated. 

SYNTHESIS  (auntkeais,  ft  patting  to^ 
gether:  Cfr.\  In  Antiquity,  a  loose  robe 
worn  by  the  Romans  at  their  meals. — 
In  Chemistry,  the  uniting  of  element; 
into  a  compound :  the  opposite  of  anaiyai*, 
which  is  the  seiwratlonof  a  coropoond  into 

its  constituent  iiarts. In  Lo^c,  tliatpn»- 

cess  of  reasoning  in  which  we  advance  by 
a  regular  chain  from  principles  before  esu- 
blished  or  assumed,  and  propositions  al- 
ready proved,  till  we  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion. The  ayrUheOeal  is  therefore  opposed 
to  the  ano/yetcoi  method.  ' 

SYTHERIKX3.  in  Sbip-balldlnff.  the  tep 
ping  the  edge  of  one  plank  over  the  edge 
of  another  in  constructing  the  balkheada.    I 

SYRIN'GA  iaurinx,  a  pipe :  Or. ;  from  its 
branches  constating  tubM,  when  tlic  pitta 
is  removed),  in  3otany.  a  genua  of  plants, ' 
nat.  ord.  Oleaeea,  containing  the  lllaea.  The 
species  cultivated  In  this  country  are  na- 1 
lives  of  Persia.    The  shrub  to  which  Uie ' 
name  syringa  is  popularly  given  ts  a  species 
of  Philadelphua,  a  niil4,re  of  the  south  ol , 
Europe.  ' 

SYRIHGOT'OMY  (sifffnx,   a   pipe;   and 
tomit  a  cutting :  Or.),  in  Margery,  the  ope 
ration  of  cutting  for  the  fistula. 

SYSSAROO'SIS  {auaaarkSai3 1  from  ran, 
with ;  and  «are,^e^h  :  6r.\  In  Auatoniy,  a 
species  of  .union  of  bones  tn  wbldi  one  is 
nulted  xo  anoUter,  by  means  of  an  Interven- 
ing muscle. 

SYSTEM  (auatlma,  a  complex  whole  : 
Gr.),  in  Science  and  Philosophy,  a  whole 
plan  or  scheme,  consisting  of  many  parts 
connected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create 
a  chain  of  mutual  dependencies:  or  a 
regular  union  of  principles  or  parts  form- 
ing one  entire  thing.  Thns,  we  ssy.  the 
planetary  syatem,  or  the  whole  of  the  bodies 
supposed  to  belong  to  each  other ;  a  jvsteni 
of  Botany,  or  that  which  oomprefaenda  the 
whole  science  of  plants :  a  ay  stem  of  Philo- 
Mphy,  qr  a  theory  or  doctrine  which  em- 
bracps  tSie  whole  of  philosophy. 

SYSTO^iE  (stMtoV,  a  contracting :  GrX 
In  Anatomy,  the  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart,  for  expelling  the  blood 
and  carrying  on  the  ctr.culatlun ;  the  op- 
posite state  to  which  Is  called  the  THaatrte 

or  dilatation  of  the  heart. In  Grammar* 

the  shortening  of  fk  long  syjilable.  ' 

STSTTIiE  («im,  together ;  and  stnJoa  a 
column  :  Or.),  in  Architecture,  the  disposi- 
tion of  columns  in  a  building  near  to  each 
other,.but  not  quite  so  much  so.  as  In  th« 
pyenoatjfle ;  the  Intercolumnlatlon  betaut 
only  two  diameters  of  the  column. 

SYJ^Y'OtA  (atuittoia,  a  yoking  together: 
Gr.),  In  Grammar,  the  coupling  different 
feet  together.  In  Greek  or  Latin  verse. 

SYZTGY  (same  dsrir.).  In  Astronomy  a 
term  equally  used  for  the  conjunction  and 
omtositlqp  of  the  moon  and  planets^  wli^ 
I  the  suii.  ^ 
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T,  the  twentletli  letter  and  sfxteenth 
consonant  In  the  English  alphabet,  la  a 
deittal,  or  palato-denial ;  and  aaaceptlble  of 
Buraeroua  interchanges,  both  In  ancient 
and  modem  languages.  It  is  numbered 
among  the  mutes,  and  differs  from  d  chiefly 
in  Its  closeness,  the  strength  with  which 
the  breath  Is  emitted  In  pronouncing  t  being 
all  that  distinguishes  them.  Its  natural 
sound  is  heard  in  taJee,tum,  hat,  holt,  butter. 
Its  use  is  to  modify  the  manner  of  uttering 
the  vocal  sound  which  precedes  or  follows 
it.  When  t  Is  followed  by  h,  as  In  think  and 
thatf  the  combination  forms  a  distinct 
sound,  which  Is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
English  language,  and  for  which  we  have 
no  single  character;  these  sounds  differ, 
think  being  aspirated,  and  that  being  Toeal. 
Another  sound  Is  also  produced  by  its  com- 
bination with  {,  the  letters  H  nsnaily  pass- 
ing into  the  sound  of  »h,  as  In  naticn, 
poaition,  auhtitanttate,  fta  In  a  few  words, 
the  combination  ti  has  the  sound  of  the 
English  eh,  as  in  Chrittian.  As  an  abbrevia- 
tion,  T  waa  used  by  the  Romans  for  Titus, 
Tulllus,  Ac :  as  M.  T.  Cicero,  Marcus  Tullitu 
Cicero.  The  Roman  Tribunes  Indicated 
their  assent  to  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
by  subscribing  a  T.  We  use  it  for  Theo- 
logies Ac:  aa  S. T.  P. Sacra  Theologia Pro- 

/e^sor  (Professor  of  Sacred  Theology). In 

Music,  T  signlfles  tenor;  and  taee,  to  indicate 
silence ;  it  also  stands  for  trUlo,  a  shake ; 
and  In  concertos  and  symphonies  It  Is  like- 
wise the  sign  of  tutti,  a  direction  to  the 
whole  band  to  play  after  a  solo. 

TA'BARD,  a  kind  of  tunic,  covering  the 
body  before  and  behind,  reaching  below  the 
loins,  but  open  at  the  sides,  from  the 
vhouiders  downwards;  it  waa  a  usual 
article  at  dress  In  the  middle  ages :  blazoned 
with  coats  of  arms.  It  la  the  dresa  of  the 
heraida  at  present. 

TABASHEER'  (PerHan\  a  substance 
found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo,  which  is 
highly  T^ued  In  the  Bast  Indies  aa  a  medi- 
cine ;  but,  aa  it  is  pure  silex,  its  utility  is 
merely  Imaginary. 

TAB'BT  Oabino ;  Ttal),  In  Oommeree,  a 
thick  kind  of  taffeta,  watered  or  figured,  by 
means  of  a  calender,  the  iron  or  copper  rolls 
of  which  are  engraved.  The  parts  engraved 
pressing  upon  the  stuff  occasion  that  ine- 
auality  of  the  service  by  which  the  rays  of 
light  are  differently  reflected. — Tabbving, 
the  passing  of  silk,  mohair,  or  other  stuffs 
under  a  calender,  to  give  them  a  wavy  ap- 
pearance. 

TABERDARB,  the  name  of  some  of  the 
scholars  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

TAB'BRNACLB  (tabemaeulum,  a  tent: 
LaL),  among  the  Jews,  a  kind  of  tent  or 
movable  building,  placed  In  the  middle  of 
the  camp,  for  the  performance  of  religious 
worship,  aaerlflces,  ftc,  daring  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Israelites  In  the  wilderness :  and 
made  use  of  for  the  same  t>urpoBe  till  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Jerpsalem.  It  waa 


of  a  rectangular  flgnre,  thirty  cnhfts  long, 
ten  broad,  and  ten  high. — 37t«  J^aet  oj 
TahemaeleB,  a  solemn  festival  of  the  Jews, 
observed  after  harvest,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month  Tisrl ;  instituted  to  comme- 
morate the  goodness  of  God,  who  protected 
them  in  the  wilderness.-, — Tabernacle  is 
also  used  to  signify  the  box  in  which  the 
Host  is  kept  on  the  altar  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches ;  and  for  the  niche  or  cabinet  in 
which  relics.  Images,  kf-,  are  preserved. 

TA'BES  (LaL),  in  Medicine,  a  wasting  of 
the  body :  emaciation :  atrophy. 

TABLE  (tabula:  Lot),  In  Anatomy,  a 
division  of  the  cranium  or  skulL — In 
Arithmetic,  any  series  of  numbers,  formed 
so  as  to  expedite  calculations,  aa  the  tables 

of  weights  and  measures. In  Astronomy, 

computations  of  the  motions  and  other 

phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies. In 

the  glass  manufacture,  a  clrenlar  sheet  of 
finished  glass,  usually  about  four  feet  in 
diameter,  weighing  10  or  lllbs.,  twelve  of 

which  make  a  side  or  crate  of  glass. In 

Heraldry,  escutcheons  containing  nothing 
but  the  mere  colour  of  the  field,  and  not 
charged  with  any  bearing,  are  called  tablet 
dattente,  tables  of  expectation,  or  tabnlce 

rcucB. Among  jewellers,  a  table  diamond, 

or  other  precious  stone,  is  that  whose  upper 
surface  Is  qdlte  fiat,  and  only  the  sides  cut 

in  angles. In  Literature,  a  collection  of 

heads  or  principal  matters  contained  in  a 
book,  with  references  to  the  pages  where 
each  may  be  found ;  aa,  a  tdhle  of  contents. 

In  Mathematics,  a  system  of  numbers 

calculated  for  expediting  astronomical, 
geometrical,  and  other  operations :  thus  we 
say,  tablee  of  the  Stars;  tablet  of  Sines,  Tan- 

Senta,  and  Secants ;  tablee  of  Logarithms, 
;CL In  Religion,  a  division  of  the  ten 

commandments;  as,  the  first  and  second 
tables.  The  first  table  comprehends  the 
laws  regarding  God,  the  second  those  re- 
garding   man. Table,    in    perspective, 

the  transparent  or  perspective  plane. 

Knights  of  the  round  table,  a  military  order 
said  to  have  been  Instituted  by  Arthur,  the 

first  king  of  the  Britons,  A.D.  61S. Latoe 

of  1M  ttoelve  tablee,  the  first  set  of  laws  of 
the  Romans,  so  called,  probably,  because 
they  were  engraved  on  tables  or  plates  of 
copper,  to  be  exposed  In  the  most  public 
part  of  the  forum. 

TABLEAJJX  VIYANTS  (living  pictures : 
Pr.),  groups  of  persons,  so  dressed  and 
placed  aa  to  represent  paintings,  statuary, 
scenes  described  by  poets,  &c  They  are 
usually  thus  managed ;  a  frame  is  made  of 
Bufllclent  width,  covered  with  gaoxe,  behind 
which  the  persons  staqd  tn  fipproprlate 
attitudes  and  opstume :  l^nna  being  so 
placed  aa  to  reflect  light  on  the  group  from 
above. 

TABOO',  a  word  used  by  the  South  Sea 
islandera.to  denote  ^Qmething  consecrated, 
sacred,  and  forbidden  to  be  touched,  or  set 
'  aside  for  pfu^lQi^.|uea  and  persona 
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TAB'ULARSPAR  (jtdbtdarU,  pertaining 
io  thin  plates :  LaU,  a  silicate  of  ilme,  of  a 
rraylah  white  colour,  whose  primary  form 
Is  regarded  as  a  donbly-obllque  prism.  Be- 
fore the  blowpipe  it  melts  on  the  edges  into 
\  semi-transparent  colourless  enameL 

TACAMAHAO'A,  or  TAC'AMAHAC 
ilJuL),  a  resin  of  doubtful  origin ;  brought 
from  America  in  large  oblong  masses, 
wrapped  in  flag  leaves ;  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  an  aromatic  smell  between  that 
of  lavender  and  «mu8k. 

TACK,  the  course  of  a  ship  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  her  sails ;  as  the  starboard 
tack  or  larboard  tack :  the  wind,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  being  on  the  starboard,  In  the 

latter,  on  the  larboard  side. To  tack,  to 

change  the  course  of  a  ship  by  shifting  the 
position  of  the  sails  from  one  side  to  the 

other.  ^         .    .». 

TACKLE,  the  rigging,  blofks,  and  other 
apparatus  of  a  ship.  Also  a  machine  for 
raising  and  lowering  heavy  weights,  con- 
sisting of  a  rope  and  blocks  or  pulleys. 

TACTICS   (toJtttJtos,  suited  to  arranging : 
Gr.)\  a  term  which.  In  Its  most  extensive 
sense,  relates  to  those  evolutions,  man- 
oeuvres and  positions  which  constitute  the 
main  spring  of  military  and  naval  finesse. 
Tactics  aie  the  means  by  which  discipline 
is  made  to  support  the  operations  of  a  cam- 
paign, and  are  studied  for  the  purpose  of 
training  all  the  component  parts  according 
to  one  regular  plan  or  system  ;  by  means  of 
which,  celerity,  precision,  and  strength  are 
combined,  and  the  whole  rendered  effective. 
TADOR'NA,or  SHELDRAKE  [which  see^ 
TAD'POLE  {tad,  a  toad ;  and  jwki,  a  young 
one :  Sax.\  a  young  frog,  before  it  has  as- 
sumed Its  adult  form.    [See  Fbog.] 

T.E'KIA  (tainia,  literally  a  band :  Or.),  In 
Architecture,  the  lintel  which  separates 
the  architrave  from  the  frieze,  in  the  Doric 

order. T.«:kia,  in  Natural  History,  the 

Tape,  worm,  an  intestinal  worm  Infesting 
mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish.  This  genus  of 
entozoa  Is  usually  found  in  the  alimentary 
canal ;  generally  at  the  upper  part  of  it. 
Tape  worms  are  sometimes  collected  In 
great  numbers,  so  as  to  occasion  the  most 
distressing  disorders.  Each  Individual  is  In 
reality  a  colony  of  several  hundred  In  a 
single  file.  The  proglottis,  or  so-called  head, 
containing  eggs  which  have  been  developed 
Into  embryos,  detaches  Itself,  and  finding 
Its  way  into  the  open  fields,  &c,  bursts  and 
scatters  the  embryos,  each  of  which  finds 
Its  way  Into  the  flesh  of  some  animal,  ren- 
dering It  meaaled,  and  after  being  further 
developed,  enters  the  body  of  some  other 
animal  which  eats  the  measled  meat  raw, 
or  badly  cooked.  , .  , 

TAP'FRAIL,  the  upper  rail  of  a  ship's 
stem :  being  a  curved  piece  of  wood,  gene- 
mlly  ornamented  with  carved  work. 

TAL'BOT,  in  Sporting,  k  sort  of  hunting 
dog  between  a  hound  and  a  beagle ;  with  a 
arge  snout,  and  long,  round,  pendulous 
ears.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  eagerness 
with  which  It  finds  out  the  haunts  of  game, 

and  pursues  It.  ^ 

TAGLIACOTIAN  OPERATION.  That 
used  for  restoring  the  nose.  Tagllacotlus, 
a  Venetian  surgeon,  who  wrote  upon  It,  In 
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1598,  and  proposed  the  formation  of  the 
new  organ  from   a  piece  cue  oat  of  the 
shoulder  or  arm,  Is  generally  considered 
its  Inventor ;  but  the  operation  seems  to 
have   been   practised  in  India  from   the 
earliest  times ;  and  It  was  frequently  em- 
ployed by  the  Italians,  but  partlculaiiy  the 
Romans— with  whom  the  loss  of  tbe  nose 
was  often  Infiicted  as  a  punishment.   I&  , 
modem  times  an  artificial  nose  is  formed  , 
with  a  trlangnlar  piece  of  skin,  cat  out  of  { 
the  forehead,  and   turned  with  its  apex  I 
downwards,  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  newly  ' 
cut  surface  of  the  mutilated  organ. 

TALC,   In    MineralosTi    a   well    known  ■ 
species  of  magnesian  earth,  the  colour  of  i 
which  Is  generally  one  of  the  shades  of 
green.     It   consists  of   broad   lamlns  or 
plates ;  Is  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch ; 
has  a  shining  lustre,  and  Is  often  transpa- 
rent.  By  the  action  of  heat,  the  lamiu» 
open  a  little,  the  fragment  swells,  and  the 
extremities  arc,  though   with   difflculty, 
fused  Into  a  white  enamel.  The  Romans  pre- 
pared a  beautiful  blue,  by  combining  talc  i 
with  the  colouring  fiuid  of  particnlar  kinds 
of  testaceous  animals.    They  employed  it 
both  for  window-lights  and  for  the  pave- 
ment of  magnificent  bnlldfnss  ;  and  it  la 
still  used  In  many  parts  of  India  and  China, 
in  windows.  Instead  of  glass.    It  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world .    In  Sngtand, 
Northamptocshire  is  the  district  most  pe- 
culiarly known  for  this  production;  and  It 
is  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land. 

TAIL,  or  FEE-TAIL  (jtaiUer,  to  prune: 
Fr.),  In  Law,  an  estate  or  fee  limited  to  a 
person,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  general 
or  special,  male  or  female ;  opposed  to  fee- 
simple.  [See  Feb  and  Ehtail.3  The  estate, 
provided  the  entail  be  not  barred,  lererta 
to  the  donor  or  reversioner.  If  the  donee 
die  without  proper  heirs, 

TAL'ENT  (tdlanton,  literally,  a  thlr.g 
weighed :  Or.),  among  the  Ancients,  the 
name  of  a  Grecian  weight,  of  dUIerent 
amounts;  but  usually  about  half  a  hun- 
dred  Also,  a  sum  of  money,  the  tme 

value  of  which  cannot  well  be  ascertained : 
but  it  Is  known  that  it  was  different  among 
different  nations.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
there  was  both  a  talent  of  gold  and  a  talent 
of  silver ;  the  former  was  worth  5,4751. ;  the 
latter,  3421.  ts.  9d.  The  Attic  talcut,  that 
most  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  worth  243Z.  iss.  Tbe 
(7reaf«r  talent  of  the  Romans  was  worth  99(. 
68.  M. ;  and  tho  las  OOL,  or  as  some  say  75i 
Their  ifreat  talf.nt  was  equivalent  to  1,125JL 
TA'LES,  In  Law ;  if,  when  proceeding  to 
the  trial  of  a  cause  by  a  special  jury,  there 
are  not  a  sufllcleut  number  of  special  juror: 
l^resent,  either  party  may  pray  atoXes;  that 
Is,  may  ask  tho  judge  to  allow  a  safOdent 
number  of  qualified  men,  who  happen  to  be 
present  (tales  de  clrcumstantibns)  to  be 
joined  with  the  jurors,  so  as  co  make  up 
the  number  of  twelve. 

TAL'ISMAN,  a  word  of  Arabic  orip'n, 
slgnlf>ing  a  figure  cast  or  cut  In  metal  or 
stone ;  and  made,  with  certain  saperstitioos 
ceremonies,  during  some  particnlar  coofl- 
guration  of  the  heavens ;  as  when  plancu 
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are  In  conjunction  ;  and  Rupposed  to  have 
extraordinary  Influence  In  averting  dleeaae. 
But,  In  a  more  extensive  sense,  the  word 
bUiaman  Is  used  to  denote  any  object  in 
nature  or  art,  the  presenceof  which  checks 
the  power  of  spirits  or  demons,  and  defends 
the  wearer  from  their  malice.  The  talisman 
seems  to  differ  from  the  armlet.  In  the  more 
extensive  power  attributed  to  it. 

TAL'LOW,  the  suet^of  the  ox  and  sheep, 
melted  and  strained,  to  separate  it  from  the 
membrane.  It  is  a  most  important  article, 
In  commerce.  The  drl6r  the  food  on  which 
the  animals  are  fed,  the  more  solid  is  the 
tallow;  hence  the  Russian  is  the  best;  as 
tlie  animals  whence  it  Is  obtained  are,  in 
that  country,  fed  for  eight  months  of  the 
year  on  dry  fodder.  It  consists  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  some  oxygen.  [See  Fat.] 
Besides  the  large  quantity  of  tallow  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  we  imported.  In 
1858, 1,235,789  cwt.,  the  value  of  which  was 

3,(H2,38U. 

TAI/LOW-TREB,  the  StiUingia  nebifercLt 
nat.  ord.  EuphorbiacecB,  a  remarkable  tree 
firrowlng  in  great  plenty  in  China ;  so  called 
frum  its  producing  a  substance  like  tallow, 
applicable  to  the  same  purposes.  The  tal- 
low-tree Is  about  the  height  of  the  cherry- 
tree  ;  the  foliage  resembles  the  Lombardy 
poplar ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the 
leaves  turn  bright  red.  The  fruit,  which 
is  enclosed  by  a  kind  of  coat  resembling 
that  of  a  chestnut,  is  composed  of  three 
icrralns,  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  small  nut. 
The  capsules  and  seeds  are  crushed  toge- 
ther and  boiled ;  the  fatty  matter  is  skim- 
med as  it  rises,  and  condenses  on  cooling. 
The  candles  made  of  this  substance  are 
very  white. 

TAL'LY  (jUHUer,  to  cut :  Fr.),  a  mode  of 
reckoning  between  buyers  and  sellers, 
which  before  the  use  of  writing  was  almost 
universal,  and  which  is  even  still  partially 
used.  The  tally  is  a  piece  of  wood  on  which 
notches  or  scores  are  cut  as  marks  of  num- 
ber. It  Is  customary  for  traders  to  have 
two  of  these  sticks,  or  one  stick  cleft  Into 
two  iMrts,  and  to  mark  or  notch  them  in  a 
corresponding  manner ;  one  to  be  kept  by 

the  seller,  the  other  by  the  purchaser. 

In  the  English  exchequer,  tallies  have  been 
nbollsfaed,  and  the  old  ones  have  been  des- 
troyed. 

TALTiYTRADB,  the  name  given  to  a  sys- 
tem of  retail  trade,  by  which  shopkeepers 
furnish  certain  articles  on  credit  to  their 
customers,  the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  a  sti- 
pulated sum  weekly. 

TALIfUD  (lamad,  he  taught :  neb.\  the 
interpretations  of  the  Law  of  Hoses,  given 
by  the  Rabbins,  and  valued  by  many  of  the 
Jews  even  more  than  the  Law  itself.  There 
are  only  two  Talmuds,  those  of  Jemsaiem 
and  Babylon ;  the  former  printed  in  one 
volume  folio,  and  the  latter  in  fourteen. 
The  works  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos  are  to 
l)e  considered  as  paraphrases  rather  than 
interpretations.  The  Talmud  of  Jerusalem 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  Mi»Jma  (a  re- 
Iteration  :  Beb.),  drawn  up  by  Rabbi  Juda 
HnkkadoHh,  120  years  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  :  and  the  Ge- 
fiara  (a  flnisblng:  Chald.),  the  work  of 


Rabbi  Johanan,  the  rector  of  a  school  al 
Tiberias  about  100  years  later.  The  Mishna 
Is  more  correct  than  the  Gemara,  which  Is 
filled  with  dreams  and  foolish  disputations. 
The  Talmud  of  Babylon,  which  is  of  higher 
authority  among  the  Jews  than  that  of 
Jerusalem,  was  composed  by  Rabbi  Aser, 
who  kept  an  academy  for  40  years  at  Bara 
near  Babylon ;  he  did  not  live  to  finish  It, 
but  It  was  completed  by  his  disciples  about 
600  years  after  Christ.  Enormous  quantities 
of  Taimudlc  works  were  committed  to  the 
flames  by  popes  Gregory  IX.,  Paul  IV.,  and 
Clement  VIII.,  under  pretence  of  their 
being  erroneous  productions. 

TAL'ON,  in  ArrJiitecture,  a  kind  of 
moulding,  which  consists  of  a  cymatium, 
crowned  with  a  square  flllet.  It  is  concave 
at  the  bottom,  and  convex  at  the  top :  and 
Is  usually  called  by  workmen  an  ogee,  or 
0  0. 

TAL'PA  (a  mole :  Lot.),  in  Surgery,  a  tu> 
mour  under  the  skin  or  cuticle,  usually 

called  a  mole. In  Zoology,  the  Mole, 

which  see.' 

TA'LUS  (Lat),  in  Anatomy,  the  aatraga- 

lus,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  ankle. In 

Geology,  the  accumulation  of  fragments  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  rock,  more  or  less  filling 

up  the  angle. In  Fortification,  the  slope 

of  a  work,  aa  that  of  a  bastion,  rampart,  or 
parapet. 

TAH'ARIND  (tamar-hindy,  Indian  date : 
Arab.),  large  leguminous  trees,  growing  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  from  the  pods 
of  which  Is  obtained  a  well-known  subiacid 
confection. 

TAM'BOUR  (a  drum  :  Fr.),  a  sperles  of 
embroidery  wrought  on  a  kind  of  cushion 
or  spherical  body,  stretched  on  a  frauie,  so 
that  It  somewhat  resembles  the  head  of  a 
drum,  or  a  tambourine.  A  frame  of  a  dif- 
ferent construction  is  used  when  several 
workers  are  employed  on  the  same  fabric ; 
it  consists  principally  of  two  rollers,  which, 
when  properly  fixed,  stretch  the  material 
to  the  necessary  degree  of  tension.  But 
machines  of  extraordinary  ingenuity  have 
of  late  years  been  constructed  for  tambour- 
working,  by  which  the  greatest  accuracy  is 
ensured,  while  the  saving  of  manual  labour 
places  them  among  those  efforts  of  me- 
chanical skill  which  are  the  distinguishing 

features  of  the  present  age. Tambour,  in 

Architecture,  the  wall  of  a  circular  build- 
ing, surrounded  with  columns. In  Me- 
chanics, the  cylindrical  axle-tree  of  a  wheel, 
which  serves  to  draw  up  stones  out  of  a 

quarry. Tambour,ln  Fortification,  a  kind 

of  work  formed  of  palisades  or  pieces  of 
wood  ten  feet  long,  planted  close  together, 
and  driven  firm  Into  the  ground. 

TAMBOURI'NE  (tambourin:  Fr.),  one  Pf 
the  most  ancient  musical  instruments.  It 
is  still  used  in  the  Basque  provinces,  where 
a  large  kind,  called  tambour  de  Basque.,  is 
played  as  an  accompaniment  to  all  the 
national  songs  and  dances.  In  Scripture, 
this  Instrument  Is  designated  a  timbrel;  In 
profane  histor)'  wo  find  it  t^as  popular 
among  most  of  the  Eastern  nations ;  and  in 
the  middle  ages  it  was  used  by  the  Troulia- 
dours  and  minstrels.  The  present  tam- 
bourine consists  of  a  wooden  or  brasen 
SB 


hoop,  over  which  a  skin  Is  extended,  and 
which  is  hung  with  a  kind  of  bells.  Some- 
timea  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  la  drawn 
in  a  rlrcle  over  the  skin  :  aometlmes  the 
Ongers  are  Btruck  against  it ;  wliile  it  is 
sapported  by  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand. 

TAM'POE,  an  East  Indian  fruit  somewhat 
resembling  an  apple. 

TAN  (tann^  the  oak :  Armor.\  the  bark  of 
the  oak,  or  other  tree  ground  or  chopped ; 
nnd  used  In  tanning  leather.  Tan,  after 
having  been  employed  in  tanning,  is  used 
In  gardening,  for  making  hotbeds. 

TAK'OBNT  (tanfferu,  touching :  £at).  In 
Geometry,  a  straight  line  which  touches  a 
curve,  but  which,  when  produced,  does  not 

cut  It. In  Trigonometry,  the  tangent  of 

an  arc  is  a  right  line  touching  the  arc  at 
one  extremity,  and  terminated  by  a  secant, 
or.  radius  produced,  passing  through  the 
other  extremity. 

TAN'ISTRY,  an  old  tenure  of  lands  In 
Ireland,  &c.,  by  which  the  proprietor  had 
only  a  life  estate,  and  the  inheritance  de- 
scended to  the  oldest  or  most  worthy  of 
the  blood  and  name  of  the  deceased  ;  but 
the  practice  often  gave  rise  to  the  fiercest 
and  most  sanguinary  contests  between 
tribos  and  families. 

TANNIC  ACID,  in  Chemistry,  a  substance 
obtained  by  acting  with  ethers  upon  bruised 
galls.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
scarcely  soluble  In  water,  which  reddens 
litmus  paper.  When  moistened  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air  It  becomes  gallic  acid  by 
tlie  absorption  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  compound 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  Is 
very  astringent,  and  seems  to  be  the  active 
principle  of  tanning  substances  In  general. 

TAN'NIN,  in  Chemistry,  the  pure  astrin- 
gent principle  of  vegetables;  and  that 
which  gives  them  the  power  of  changing 
skin  Into  leather.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
adding  acetate  of  copper  to  Altered  infusion 
of  galls,  and  wasting  the  precipitate  :  then 
diffusing  It  through  water,  and  decompos- 
ing it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  a  pale 
yellow  extract,  of  a  strong  astringent  taste, 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution : 
this  is  tannin.  It  produces  a  deni>e  white 
precipitate  in  a  strong  solution  of  an  ani- 
mal jelly,  isinglass  for  example.  The  tannin 
of  galls,  bark,  grape-seeds,  &c.,  precipitates 
the  penalts  of  Iron  bine  or  black ;  that  of 
catechu  and  tea  precipitates  them  green. 
The  skin  of  an  animal  when  freed  from  the 
hair,  epidermis,  and  cellular  fibre,  consists 
chiefly  of  Indurated  gelatine.  By  Immersion 
In  the  tan-liquor,  which  is  an  infusion  of 
bark,  the  combination  of  tannin  with  the 
organized  gelatine,  which  forms  the  animal 
fibre,  is  slowly  established ;  and  the  com- 
pound of  tannin  and  gelatine  not  being 
soluble  In  water,  and  not  liable  to  putre* 
faction,  the  skin  Is  rendered  dense  and 
impermeable,  and  not  subject  to  the  spon- 
taneous change  which  It  would  otherwise 
soon  undergo. 

TAN'NIJfO,  the  art  or  process  of  pre- 
paring leather  from  the  raw  hides  of  ani- 
mals, by  means  of  tan.  After  being  cleared 
of  the  hair,  wool,  and  fleshy  parts  by  the 
help  of  lime,  scraping,  and  other  means,  the 
hides  are  macerated  in  an  astringent  liquor. 


formed  from  the  bark  of  the  oak.  This  I? 
usually  done  by  putting  Into  the  tan-pit 
Uyers  of  ground  oak-bark  and  skins  alter 
nately.wlth  the  addition  of  a  small quantitT 
of  water.  The  process  is  long  and  Uh<> 
rions:  requiring  from  seven  to  twelre 
months ;  and.  In  the  case  of  bnffiUo  hides, 
eighteen,  or  even  twenty-fonr.  Bat  it 
has  been  greatly  accelerated  by  carrying  it 
on  in  vacuo;  the  air  belngr  rarlfled,  the 
pores  of  the  skins  are  opened,  and  more 
readily  absorb  the  tannines  principle ;  also 
the  tannic  add  is  not  so  easily  ctaang«3 
In  gallic,  which  is  an  advantage  if  the 
skins  are  kept  In  motion  they  are  tanned  » 
vactto  In  from  four  to  forty  days;  the 
latter  being  sufflclent  for  the  best  ox-hides, 
which  by  the  old  process  would  require  pro- 
bably twelve  months,  or  about  nine  time? 
as  long;  but  some  believe  the  best  leather 
to  be  produced  by  the  old  mode  of  maaa- 
factnre. 

TAN'ST  the  Tanaeetum  vulffar^  of  botan- 
ists ;  a  British  wild  plant  of  tbe  naL  ord. 
Composita.  It  has  small  yellow  fiowcn, 
like  buttons,  disposed  In  a  hirgre  nivigfat 
corymb.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  and 
penetrating  odour,  and  an  extremely  bitter 
taste.  It  contains  an  acrid  volatile  oil,  and 
is  used  In  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  car- 
rainatlve.    

TANTALITE,  In  Mineralogy,  the  ferru- 
ginous oxide  of  columbium,  called  also  co- 
lumbite.  It  is  found  in  small  niaasea,  and 
octohedral  crystals.  In  Finland  and  the 
United  States. 

TAPESTRY  (fapisserie:  PrX  a  curious 
production  of  tlie  loom,  in  which  the  finest 
pictures  may  be  represented.  It  consist? 
of  a  kind  of  woven  hanglngra  of  wool  and 
silk,  often  enriched  with  gold  and  silver, 
representing  figures  of  men,  animals,  land 
scapes,  historical  subjects,  Ac.  This  spe- 
cies of  covering  for  walls  was  known  among 
Eastern  nations  from  a  very  remote  en : 
but  it  is  supposed  that  the  BngUsb  and 
Flemish,  who  were  the  first  that.  In  tbe 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  excelled  In  this 
art,  learned  it  from  the  Saracens  during 
the  crusades.  During  the  I5th  and  I6th  cen- 
turies the  art  was  practised  with  great  skill 
at  Arras,  in  Flanders ;  and  tapestries  were 
executed  there  after  the  masterly  designs 
of  Raphael,  termed  his  eartoona.  Tbe«e 
were  originally  thirteen  In  number-  and 
seven  of  them  are  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  London.  Copies  of  them,  in  tapes- 
try, were  executed  by  order  of  Ijco  x' 
and  cost  7,000  crowns  In  gold-  The  mann^ 
factnre  was  carried  on  in  England,  and 
much  patronized ;  but  this  kind  of  decora- 
tion has  long  since  given  place  to  n-oper 
fte.  Colbert,  the  celebrated  minister  of 
Louis  XIV.,  established  GcbeUn*a  celebrated 
manufactory  of  tapestry,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris.   [See  OobblhtsJ 

TAPIO'CA,    [See  Masioo  and  CassadC 

TA'PIR,  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  pachr 
dcrmatous  quadrupeds,  of  which  there  art 
three  existing,  and  several  extinct  snec'es. 
They  have  a  short  proboscis,  four  toes'ou 
the  fore  foot,  and  three  on  the  hind  ft>»!. 
One  species  inhabits  Sumatra,  Malacca.  anJ 
some  of  the  surrnnndfncr  countrlen     T' 
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two  other  gpecies- are  natives  of  South 
America,  The  Tapir  Americawu  is  about 
Blx  feet  long  and  upwards  of  three  feet 
high  It  shuns  the  habitations  of  man, and 
leads  a  solitary  life  in  the  Interior  of 
forests,  living  on  fruits  and  the  young 
branches  of  trees.  When  domesticated.  It 
eats  every  kind  of  food.  Though  possessed 
nf  great  strength,  it  uses  it  only  for  de- 
fence; and  its  dispositioa  Is  mild  and 
tiDiid. 

TAR,  a  dark-brown  viscid  liquid,  obtain- 
ed by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  of 
the  flr-tree ;  it  consists  of  resin,  empyreu- 
maticofi,  and  acetic  acid ;  and  is  converted 
into  pitch  by  boiling.  Six  different  sub- 
stances have  been  obtained  from  it,  paraf- 
fiiuit  eupiotit  creosote,  picamaTt  eapnomar, 
and  piUacal.  Tlie  more  liquid  species  of 
bitumen  are  also  cMed  mineral  tar. 

TAHAN'TULA  (from  Tarentum,  in  Italy), 
the  Lyeosa  tarantula,  the  largest  of  Euro- 
pean ppiders,  the  bite  of  which  produces 
symptoms  formerly  supposed  to  be  cura- 
ble only  by  music.  The  name  of  the  tarart' 
trAta,  the  national  dance  of  Sicily,  is  derived 
from  it. 

TARE,  in  Commerce,  an  allowance  for 
the  outside  package,  that  contains  such 
goods  as  cannot  be  unpacked  wlthont  de- 
triment; or  for  paper,  bands,  cord,  &c. 
When  the  tare  Is  deducted,  the  remainder 
is  called  the  net  or  neat  weight. 

TAR'QUM  (fl«&.),  a  name  given  by  the 
Jews  to  certain  glosses  and  paraphrases  of 
the  Scriptures,  composed  in  the  Chaldaic 
language.  The  two  principal  Targums  on 
the  greater  and  lesser  prophets,  except 
Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemlah,  were  written 
by  Jonathan,  or  rather  Pseudosfonathan, 
about  thirty  years  before  Christ ;  that  of 
Onkelos,  on  the  Pentateuch,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  the  first  century  of 
onr  em.  There  are  eight  others:  two  of 
which  are  considered  of  great  antiquity. 

TAR'IPP,  or  TAR'IP  (tarif:  Fr.),  in  Com- 
merce, a  list  or  table  of  custom-house  and 
excise  duties  imposed  on  goods,  with  their 
respective  rates. 

TARPE'IAN,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  a  steep  rock  in  Rome ; 
whence,  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
those  guilty  of  certain  crimes  were  precipi- 
tated. It  was  named  after  Tarpela,  the 
daughter  nf  Tarpeins,  the  governor  of  the 
citadel  of  Rome,  who, as  the  tradition  runs, 
promised  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to 
the  Sabines,  provided  they  gave  her  their 
gold  bracelets,  or,  as  she  expressed  it,  what 
they  carried  on  their  left  hands.  The  Sa- 
bines consented,  and,  as  they  entered  the 
gates,  threw  not  only  their  bracelets,  but 
their  shields,  upon  Tarpela,  who  was  crushed 
under  the  weight.  It  has  been  much  re- 
duced in  height  by  the  ruins  which  have  ac- 
cumulated for  ages  at  its  base. 

TAR'RASS,  or  TBR'RAS.  in  Mineralogy, 
a  volcanic  earth,  resembling  pnzKolana, 
need  as  a  cement.  The  Dutch  tarras  is 
niadc  of  a  soft  rock  stone  found  near  Collen, 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  burnt 
like  lime,  and  reduced  to  powder  by  being 
ground. 

TAIl'SUS  {tarxot,  the  flat  of  the  foot :  Gr.\ 


in  Anatomy,  a  part  of  the  human  foot,  the 
front  of  which  is  called  the  Instep.     Ther« 

are  seven  bones  in  two  rows. In  Birds, 

the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
third  segment  of  the  leg,  which  is  sel- 
dom covered  with  flesh  or  feathers ;  it 
corresponds  with  the  tarsus  and  meta- 
tarsus conjoined. In   Insects,  It  Is  the 

collection  of  minute  joints,  which  makf* 
up  the  fifth  principal  segment  of  the 
leg  or  foot.  Tarsus  is  also  used  by  some 
for  the  cartilages  which  terminate  the  pal- 
pebrcB,  or  eyelids,  and  from  which  the  cilia 
or  hairs  arise. 

TARTAR,an  impure  tartrate  of  potash  de- 
posited by  grape  juice  in  the  act  of  fermenta- 
tion. In  its  crude  state,  it  is  much  used  as 
a  flux  In  the  assaying  of  ores.  When  puri- 
fied it  is  called  Cream  of  Tartar.  [See  Algol.] 
TARTAR  EMETIC,  in  Chemistry,  a 
double  salt,  consisting  of  tartaric  acid 
combined  with  potash  and  protoxide  of 
antimony. 

TARTAR'IC  ACID,  in  Cliemlstry,  an  acid 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
which  exists  in  grapes,  pine  apples,  and 
other  fruits.  The  acid  of  commerce  Is  pre< 
pared  from  tartar  or  algoU 

TARTARUS  (LaW,  a  region  of  hell,  where 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  supposed  the  most 
wicked  of  men  were  punished  after  death. 
A  dark  cloud  concealed  the  entrance,  a 
brazen  wall  surrounded  It,  or,  according  to 
Virgil,  three  walls  and  the  burning  river 
Phiegethon.  It  was  here  that  the  great 
criminals  of  mythology  Ixlon,  Tityus,  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  Tantalus,  Sisyphus, 
and  others,  nnderwent  their  punishment. 

TARTRATES,  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  tartaric  acid  with  different 
bases;  as  tartrate  of  potash,  tartrate  of 
soda,  &c 

TASTE,  In  Physiology,  one  of  the  Ave 
senses;  a  peculiar  sensation  excited  by 
means  of  the  nervous  paplllse  of  the  tongue. 

Taste  is  also  used.  In  a  figurative  sense, 

for  the  judgment  and  discernment  of  the 
mind,  regarding  what  Is  grand  nnd  beauti- 
ful both  In  art  and  nature.  Taste  is,  in 
some  degree,  the  fruit  oC  observation  and 
reflection— not  wholly  the  gift  of  nature, 
nor  wholly  the  effect  of  art. 

TATTOO'  itapotez  Urns,  tap,  all  of  you : 
JV.),  the  beat  of  the  evening  drum,  giving 
notice  to  soldiers  to  repair  to  their  quarters 
in  garrison,  or  to  their  tents  in  camp. 

TATTOO'INQ,  a  mode  of  martcing  the 
skin  of  the  face,  back,  breast,  arms,  and 
legs,  with  ineradicable  stains  arranged  In 
curved  or  straight  lines,  adopted  by  the 
South  Sea  Islanders,  the  New  Zealanders, 
and  the  Red  Men  of  tropical  America.  A 
pointed  Instrument  Is  employed  to  perfo- 
rate the  skin,  and  then  the  colouring  matter 
is  applied. 

TAUROBO'LIUM  (tauros,  a  bull ;  hollo,  1 
slaughter :  Gr.),  an  altar  whereon  a  bull  was 
solemnly  sacriflced  to  Cybelc,  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  It  usually 
consisted  of  a  cubical  block  of  stone  sur* 
n)ounted  by  a  cornice  and  ornamented  with 
sculptures,  amongst  which  a  bull's  head  of- 
ten appeared.    These  altars  arc  frequcntir 
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Dxhamod   In   eoantrtct  oceuplod  by  the 
IlomAns. 

TAU'RUS  (LaLh  In  ABtronomy,  the  Bull, 
the  second  uf  the  twelve  sodiacol  conatel- 
latloDB  and  eigne.  It  contains  aeveral  very 
remarkable  stars,  AUMMrant  of  the  flrst 
magnitude  In  the  eye,  thecla8ter,ealled  the 
PUiadas,  In  the  neck,  and  the  Hyadu,  in  the 
face. 

TAirrOCHBONB  (tttMto,  JQSt  the  tame  ; 
and  chroiutBt  time :  Or.),  in  Meebanics,  the 
curve  upon  which  a  heavy  body,  acted  upon 
l)y  gravity,  will  deeeend  so  as  to  arrive  at 
the  lowest  point  in  the  same  time  from 
whatever  point  It  befftns  to  move.  Huy- 
gens  showed  that,  in  n  vaeunm,  the  carve  is 
a  cycloid.  Gravity  iMing  supposed  to  act 
in  parallel  straight  lines,  Newton  showed  it 
to  ije  a  cycloid  In  a  resisting  modiam  also, 
when  the  resistance  Is  proportional  to  the 
mlocity:  and  Euler  determined  its  natnfe 
when  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the 
aqiiare  of  the  velocity. 

TAWING,  the  preparation  of  white  lea- 
ther, by  impregnating  skins  with  saline, 
oily,  and  other  matters ;  it  dilters  from  tan- 
ning, in  which  they  are  combined  with  as- 
tringent principles.    [See  TAHNUia.] 

TAXES  (toa»,  I  estimate:  LatX  the 
assessments  Imposed  by  Law  for  the  pnblir. 
service :  either  direct,  as  on  persons  and 
necessaries ;  or  indirect,  as  on  luxuries  and 
raw  materials.  Taxes  Imposed  on  goods  at 
the  time  of  their  Importation,  are  denomi- 
nated cuatomB,  dutlee,  or  inpoeU.  In  im- 
posing taxes,  a  government  should  keep 

certain  great   principles  in  view. The 

subjects  of  a  state  should  contribute  to  its 
support,  and  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive abilities.  The  amount  of  a  tax  and  the 
time  of  payment  should  not  bo  arbitrarr. 
but  nxed  and  well  known.  Every  tax  should 
bo  levied  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner, 
likely  to  be  most  convenient  to  him  who 
pays  it;  and  it  should  be  collected  at  as 
small  an  expense  as  possible.  Taxes  on 
commodities  are  either  txttmal^  that  is, 
pnid  on  the  frontier ;  or  internal,  that  Is, 
excise  duties.  Land  tax  Is  anotlier  source 
of  revenue :  etamp  dutieesuid  assessed  taxes 
are  others.  In  Great  Britain,  the  taxes  are 
Almost  entirely  collected  by  government 
oIDcers,  paid  by  regular  salaries.  In  1868, 
the  revenue  was  60,850,060{.,  or about4I«.  24. 
per  head:  namely,  customs,  34,lfi&,8S2i, ; 
excise.  18,480.573{. ;  stamps*  8,347,8421. ;  and 
assessed  taxes,  including  income  tax, 
9,973,2941.  *.  being,  on  account  of  the  Rus- 
sian war,  about  nine  millions  in  excess  of 
the  average  revenue  for  the  preceding 
ten  years.  To  this  must  be  added  about 
1{>,OOO.OOOI.  for  poor  rates  and  other  loeal 
taxations;  the  real  property  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  being  estimated  at 
fi,20O,00O,000t. ;  and  the  personal,  at 
2,776,000,0001. 

TAX'IDBRMT  (iaxin,9X\  arranging ;  and 
derma,  the  skin :  Or.),  the  art  of  preparing 
and  preserving  specimens  of  animals. 

TAX'IS  (an  arranging :  Or.),  in  Surgery, 
an  operation  by  which  those  parts  which 
have  left  their  natural  situation  are  re- 
placed by  the  hand,  without  the  assistance 
uf  instruments;  as  In  reducing  hernia,  Ac. 


TEA,  the  dried  leaves  of  Obfoeae  shrabs 
belonging  to   the  genns  Thea,  nat.  ord. 
Temttreemiaeem.      They    are    natives    of  i 
China.  Japan,  and    Tonquln,  flomisbhig  , 
most  in  valleys,  the  sloping  sides  of  moon- 
tains,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  exposed  to 
the  southern  rays  of  the  son.    There  are 
two  species  of  the  tea  plant,  TTua  vMdi»,  i 
with  broad  leaves,  and  Thea  ftoJkM:  the  I 
former  being  considered  by  some  as  the 
8r>urce  of  green,  and  the  latter  of  black  tea  > 
There  Is  also  a  variety,  termed  Thea  Auor  > 
vrnntiM,  which  seems  to  resemble  both  the 
others.    The  names  given  In  commeree  to 
the  different  sorts  of  tea  are  nnknown  to  ' 
the  Chinese,  the  imperial  excepted,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  applied  \gj  the  mer- 
chants of  Canton.    The  black  teas  ai^,  Av 
hea.  Congou,  Campoi,  Sonch ony, Caper,  sihI 
Pekoe ;  the  green  teas  are  Twankay,  Hyson 
skin,  young  Hyson,  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  • 
Gunpowder.  Ttie  quality  of  tea  depends  very 
much  on  the  season  in  which  tbe  leaves  are 
picked,the  mode  in  which  It  f  s  prepared,  sad 
the  district  in  which  It  grows.     Green  tn 
is  said  to  owe  its  ooionr  to  aa  extiact  of 
indigo,  to  Prussian  blue,  and  gypsom ;  and 
the  jtoMerfofT  Mad*  thefr  rich  tint  to  the 
leaves  uf    the  OUa  fntffrtma   and  other 
planta.  The  most  remarkable  sobstanoes in 
teas  are  tannin,  an  essential  oil  to  which 
it  owes  Its  aroma,  and  an  alkaloM  named 
tkeine.    100  parts  of  dried  tea  contain,  on 
an  average,  about  0  parte  nitrogen ;  the 
largest  amount,  by  fhr,  that  haa  tieen  de- 
tected in  any  vegetable.     Tea.,  taken  in 
moderation.  Is  beneficial  to  the  body ;  but 
in  most  constitutions,  if  taken  In  excess, 
It  produces  considerable  excitement  awi 
wakefulness.   Tea  and  coffee   owe  their 
energy  to  two  substances,  2%ein«and  0^«- 
in«,  which  differ  In  name,  but  are  Identical 
In  nature.   The  tea  plant  ia  the  gnrawth  of 
a  particular  region,  situated  between  the 
30th  and  Wrd  degrees  of  north  latltudCL 
The  trees  are  pbinted  fonr  or  five  feet 
asunder ;  they  have  a  very  stnnted  appew- 
ance ;  and  are  not  allowed  to  g-row  higher 
than  is  convenient  for  men,  women,  and 
children  to  pick  the  leaves.    When  this  If 
done,  the  leaves  are  put  into  wide  aballow 
baskets,  and  placed  on  shelTDS  tn  the  air, 
wind,  or  mild  sunshine,  from  morning  till 
noon.   They  are  then  placed  on  a  flat  cast- 
iron  pan  over  a  charcoal   stove,    ten  or 
twelve  oonoes  being  thrown  oni^  a  time, 
and  kept  stirred  qntckly  with  a  band^broooL 
After  this,  they  are  brushed  off  again  into 
the  baskets,  in  which  they  are  equally  and 
carefully  rubbed  between  men'a  hands  to 
roll  thorn ;  and  then  are  again  dried  over  s 
slower  Are.   The  tea  is  next  laid  npon  s 
table  to  be  drawn  or  picked  over.     The 
smallest  leaves  are  called  by  the  Obincas 
Pha-tu  ;  the  second,  PovKhtmg  ;  the  third. 
Su-ehcng :  and  tlM  fourth,  or  larvest,  xity- 
chong.     In   1803,  tea  to  the   ainonnt  of 
1.36,806,819  Iba.  was  imported,  of  the  valur 
of  10,066.0171.,  and  of  this  85,306,760  Ibm.  weft 
entered  for  home  oonsnmptior. 

TEAK'-TRBE,  the  Teetona  graautU,' one 
of  the  largest  trees  known,  although  it 
belongs  *.o  the  same  order  as  the  lowly  ver 
beiiHS  Ok  our  gardens;  it  may  be  resvdri 
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%s  the  oak  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  the 
only  Indian  wood  Impenetrable  by  white 
ants.  It  Is,  In  many  respects,  superior  to 
oak  ;  without  fear  of  dry  or  wet  rot,  it  may 
be  used  almost  green  from  the  forest ;  It  is 
capable  of  endarlng  all  diniates,  and  all 
alternations  of  climate.  It  is  strong,  light, 
and  easily  wrought  at  all  ages ;  and  is  much 
used  in  building  ships  as  well  as  bouses. 
This  tree  abounds  in  the  extenslTO  forests 
of  Java,  Oeylon,  Malabar.  Ooromandel,  &o., 
but  especially  In  the  empires  of  Blnnah  and 
Pegu,  from  which  countries  Calcutta  and 
Madras  draw  all  their  supplies  of  ship  tim- 
ber. The  tei^  of  Malabar,  produced  on  the 
high  table-land,  to  the  south  of  India,  is 
deemed  the  best.  There  Is  a  speoiee  of 
timber,called  African  teak,  largely  imported 
Into  England ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  order 
of  Suphorbiacea,  and  it  Is  destitute  of 
several  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of 
the  trae  teak. 

TSARS,  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by 
glands  adjoining  the  eye,  and  increased  by 
emotions  of  the  mind,  but  more  especially 
by  grlet  This  fluid  Is  also  called  forth  by 
any  injury  done  to  the  eye.  It  consists  of 
about  one  per  cent,  solid  matter ;  composed 
of  common  salt  with  traces  of  phosphate  of 
soda,  and  albumen.  This  fluid  serves  to 
moisten  the  cornea  and  preserve  its  trans- 
parency, as  well  as  to  remove  any  dust  or 
other  substance  that  enters  the  eye;  The 
lachrymal  glands  are  the  organs  which 
secrete  this  liquid ;  ono  of  them  is  situated 
in  the  external  can  thus  of  each  orbit,  and 
emits  six  or  seven  excretory  duots.tbatopen 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
and  pour  forth  the  tears. 

TECHNOL'OGT  (teehnf,  an  art,  and  lopos, 
a  discourse :  Gr.),  a  treatise  on  the  arts ; 
or  an  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  arts. 
A  technical  word  is  a  word  that  belongs 
properly  or  exclusively  to  the  arts. 

TE  DE'UM,  the  title  of  a  celebrated  hymn 
ased  in  the  Christian  church,  and  so  called 
ttecause  it  begins  with  the  words,  Te  deum 
liitidamtu;  We  praise  thee,  O  God.  It  is 
sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  on  occasions  of 
Joyful  thanksgiving. 

TEETH,  Che  bony  organs  with  which 
vertebrate  animals  seize  or  prepare  their 
food.  In  the  higher  mammals,  a  tooth  is 
composed  of  three  tissues,  vis.  DKHTune, 
which  forms  the  body  of  the  tooth :  oement, 
which  forms  the  outer  crust ;  ana  enamel, 
which  Is  placed  between  the  dentine  and 
the  cement.  The  cement  resembles  in  tex- 
ture the  bones  of  the  same  animal,  and  in 
adult  man  It  Is  confined  to  the  outer  part  of 
the  fangs.  The  enamel  is  the  hardest  of 
the  dental  tissues,  and,  like  the  others,  con- 
sists of  earthy  matters  deposited  in  mlnace 
oolle.  The  typical  number  of  teeth  in  the 
mammalia  is  44  (the  hog  for  example  having 
this  number),  but  the  average  one  of  that 
class  is  83,  as  we  find  in  man,  the  old  world 
apes,  and  the  true  ruminants.  In  each  of 
the  jaws  of  the  adult  man  are  four  cutting 
teeth,  or  {n«i«0rs,  in  front,  followed  on  each 
Bide  by  one  canine  tooth  and  five  grinding 
c«eth,.or  motara^  of  which  the  two  next  the 
canine  tooth  are  termed  prmnobtra.   All  the 


teeth  except  the  true  molars  are  shed  early 
in  life,  and  are  replaced  by  others  which 
grow  up  from  beneath  them.  The  first  set 
of  teeth  are  denominated  temporary  deci- 
duous or  milk  teeth.  The  method  adopted 
by  Anatomists  for  expressing  the  number 
and  kind  of  the  teeth,  may  be  thus  Uluflp 
trated  by  the  dental  formula  of  man : 
.2-2       1-1       2-2        8-8 


B=83 


•»-2  "1-1  ''2-2  "•8-8 
where  the  letters  indicate  the  names  of 
the  teeth  as  given  above,  and  the  numbers 
above  and  below  the  lines  respectively  indi- 
cate the  teeth  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
whilst  the  short  lines  separating  the  figures 
serve  to  point  out  the  different  sides  of 
the  jaws.  The  teeth  of  different  animals 
vary  greatly  in  shape  according  to  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  applied.  Take  the  molar 
teeth,  for  example.  Amongst  the  true  car- 
nivora  they  are  compressed  laterally,  and 
have  sharp  cutting  edges,  which  shut  like 
the  blades  of  scissors,  one  set  over  the 
other.  By  this  structure  these  animals  are 
able  to  divide  their  food  with  great  facility. 
The  insectlvora,  such  as  the  mole  and  bat, 
have  molars  terminated  by  several  sharp 
points.  Berbivorons  animals  have  the 
summits  of  their  molars  flat  with  pro- 
minent ridges,  a  structure  that  enables 
them  to  crush  and  triturate  their  food. 
An  omnivorous  animal  like  man  has  several 
rounded  tubercles  on  the  grinding  sur- 
faces. From  this  variety  in  the  shaiws  of 
teeth,  and  the  constancy  of  their  corresiran- 
denoe  with  the  structure  of  the  body.  It 
happens  that  a  single  molar  will  always 
indicate  the  group  to  which  any  animal 
belongs. 

TEETH  OF  WHEELS,  those  prominent 
portions  in  the  peripheries  of  wheels  which, 
locking  in  each  other,  convey  the  power  of 
a  prime  mover  to  the  working  parts  of 
machinery.  They  should  be  of  such  a 
shape  as  to  roll  and  not  slide  on  each  other, 
should  have  such  a  curvature  as  that  the 
angular  velocities  of  the  two  pieces  working 
together  shall  preserve  the  same  constant 
ratio.  In  all  positions  of  contact.  To  secure 
this  condition  it  is  necessary  that  the  acting 
faces  of  the  teeth  shall  have  such  a  shape 
that  the  normal  common  to  the  two  sur- 
faces in  contact,  shall  always  divide  the 
line  of  centres  in  a  fixed  point.  Many  forms 
would  effect  this,  but  a  few  only  are  actually 
employed. 

TEE-TOTALLERS.    [See     Tbhpebat^OB 

TEL'EQRAPH  («eZ0,  fiirofl;  and  ffrapho, 
I  write :  Or.),  a  machine  for  communicating 
intelligence  to  a  great  distance,  by  various 
signals  or  movements  previously  arranged. 
Tbo  conveyance  of  Information  by  signals 
was  practised  from  tho  earliest  ages ;  but 
a  telegraph  universally  applicable  was  first 
described  by  Hooke  in  1684;  it  was  not, 
however,  put  into  practice,  nor  T/aa  telo- 
graphic  communication  applied  to  any  use- 
ful purpose  until  1794,  when  it  was  used  to 
convey  intelligence  to  the  French  armies. 
The  method  consisted  in  a  beam,  which 
turned  on  a  pivot  in  the  top  of  an  upright 
post,  having  a  movable  arm  at  each  of  its 
extreniities ;  and  each  different  position,  in 
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which  the  beam  and  ItB  two  arms  could  be 
placed  at  angles  of  45°,  afforded  a  separate 
signal,  which  might  represent  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  or  anything  else  agreed  upon. 
Many  modiflcatluns  of  the  telegraph  were 
Invented  successively  in  this  country,  &c, 
but  they  have  all  been  superseded  by  that 
admirable  contrivance,  the  electric  tele- 
graph, which  see. 

TBL'ESCOPB  {tile,  far  off ;  and  aeopeo,  I 
view :  Or.)f  an  optical  Instrument  employed 
In  viewing  distant  objects.  It  assists  the 
eye  chiefly  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  enlarging 
the  visual  angle  under  which  a  distant  ob- 
ject is  seen,  and  thus  magnifying  that  ob- 
ject ;  and,  secondly,  by  collecting  and  con- 
veying to  the  eye  a  larger  beam  of  light 
than  would  enter  the  naked  organ,  and 
Uius  rendering  objects  distinct  and  visible, 
which  would  otherwise  be  indistinct  or  in- 
vlslbla  Telescopes  are  either  r^tractiTig  or 
r^ecting ;  the  tunned  consist  of  different 
lenses  through  which  the  objects  are  seen 
by  rays  refracted  by  them  to  the  eye«  and 
the  latter  consist  of  specula  from  which  the 
rays  are  reflected  and  passed  to  the  eye. 
The  lens  turned  towards  the  object  is  called 
the  object-glaM;  that  to  which  the  eye  is 
applied,  the  eye-glass ;  and  if  the  telescope 
consist  of  more  than  two  lenses,  all  but  the 
c^eetrglass  are  called  eye-glasses.  It  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
GM9),  that  the  application  of  glasses  to 
this  instrument  was  made.  In  fact,  no 
advances  were  made  In  the  construction  of 
telescopes  before  the  time  of  Galileo,  who, 
while'at  Venice,  accidentally  heard  that  a 
sort  of  optic  was  made  in  Holland,  which 
brought  distant  objects  nearer ;  and  consi- 
iering  how  this  thing  might  be,  he  set  to 
work  and  ground  two  pieces  of  glass  into  a 
form,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  fitted  them 
to  the  two  ends  of  an  organ  pipe,  with 
which  he  produced  an  effect  that  delighted 
and  astonished  all  beholders.  After  ex- 
hibiting the  wonders  of  this  Invention  to 
the  Venetians  on  the  top  of  the  tower  of 
St.  Mark,  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
improving  and  perfecting  the  telescope. 
In  which  he  was  so  successful  that  it  has 
been  usual  to  give  him  the  honour  of  being 

the  inventor. RxFBAcrnxoTKLBSOOPKa. 

The  OalHean  telescope  consists  of  a  convex 
converging  object-glass,  and  a  concave 
diverging  eye-glass.  Its  magnifying  power 
is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  object- 
glass  divided  by  the  focal  length  of  the  eye- 
glass ;  the  length  of  the  tube  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses. 
It  causes  an  object  to  be  seen  erect,  and  Its 
principle  is  applied  In  the  opera  glass,  for 
which  purpose  Its  magnifying  power  Is 
rarely  greater  than  4,  and  often  as  low  as 

8. The  astronomical  telescope  consists  of 

a  converging  object-glass  and  a  converging 
eye-glass.  Its  magnifying  power  k«  equal 
to  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass, 
divided  by  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye- 
glass ;  the  length  of  the  tube  is  the  sum  of 
the  focal  distances  of  the  lenses.  It  causes 
the  object  to  appear  luvcrted. The  terres- 
trial telescope  differs  from  the  astronomi- 
cal, in  having  two  additional  lenses  In  the 
>ibe  of  the  eye-glass,  for  the  purpose  of 


rendering  the  inverted  image  erect. — > 
Rbvlbotino  TKLB800PBS.  In  these,  the 
speculum  or  mirror  performs  the  same  office 
as  the  object-glass  in  refracting  telescopes, 
and  is  called  the  ot>iect  mirror.  They  were 
invented  by  Gregory,  and  described  by  him 
in  1663,  but  were  first  used  by  Newton.  The 
Newtonian  telescope  consists  of  a  tabe,  at 
the  end  of  the  interior  of  which  la  a  specu- 
lum, which  exactly  fits  it ;  the  rays  from 
the  object,  entering  the  open  end  of  the 
tube,  are  reflected  back  in  a  convergent 
state  to  a  small  diagonal  speculum  which 
throws  them  out  through  an  aperture  at 
the  side'of  the  tube,  not  far  from  its  open 
end.  The  small  diagonal  specalum  is  fn> 
tended  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  ob- 
server looking  down  into  the  tube,  and  thus 
intercepting  a  large  quantity  of  light  from 
the  object.  The  magnifying  power  is  j 
equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  object 
mirror,  divided  by  that  of  the  eye-i^ass 
which  is  used. — The  ffregorian  teieieope 
resembles  the  last,  except  that  the  small 
mirror  is  not  placed  diagonally  but  trans- 
versely, so  as  to  throw  the  rays  back 
through  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  ob- 
ject mirror ;  after  forming  an  image  which 
is  viewed  by  an  eye-piece,  when  the  rays 
have  passed  through  the  aperture.  Tlie 
magnifying  power  is  obtained  in  the  same 
way  as  with  the  Newtonian  telescope,  and 
the  image  is  erect. The  Cassefframan  te- 
lescope resembles  the  Gregorian,  except 
that  the  small  mirror  is  convex  Instead  of 
concave;  it  requires  a  shorter  tube,  but 

the  image  is  inverted. ^The  Hertehe^an 

telescope  requires  no  second  speculum ;  and 
thus  a  loss  of  light  by  second  reflection  is 
avoided.  The  object  mirror,  which  bas  no 
perforation,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube 
in  an  inclined  position,  so  as  to  bring  the 
focal  image  near  the  edge  of  the  tube, 
where,  without  interfering  with  the  light 
entering  the  telescope,  it  Is  viewed  by  tn 
ey»piece;  the  image  is,  however,  slightly 
injured  by  the  oblique  reflection.  The 
magnifying  power  is  formed  in  the  aame 
way  as  with  the  Newtonian  telescope. 
Herschel's  gigantic  telescope,  erected  at 
Slough,  near  Windsor,  was  completed  Au- 
gust 28, 1789 ;  and  on  the  same  d^  the  sixth 
satellite  of  Saturn  was  discovei^d.  The 
diameter  of  the  polished  surface  of  the 
speculum  was  49l  inches,  its  thickness  3j 
inches,  and  its  weight  when  cast  9,li81bs. ; 
its  focal  length  was  40  feet,  and  it  admitted 
a  power  of  6450  to  be  applied  to  it.  Such 
large  telescopes  collect  immense  quantitlea 
of  light,  which  enable  the  o1>server  to  per- 
ceive objects  quite  invisible  with  smaller 
instruments.  The  tube  of  this  telescope 
was  of  iron,  40  feet  in  length,  and  upwards 
of  4  feet  In  diameter.  Lord  Boeufstele&cope 
at  Birr  Castle,  in  Ireland,  Is  yet  more  stu- 
pendous. It  has  two  object  mirrors  of  six 
feet  diameter,  and  63  feet  focal  length.  Its 
tube  is  of  wood  upwards  of  50  feet  in 
length,  and  more  than  6  feet  in  diameter  ; 
refracting  telescopes  also,  of  great  msgni- 
tude,  have  been  recently  constructed.  In 
that  at  Pulkovut  near  St.  Petersbnrsh.  the 
object-glass  has  a  clear  aperture  of  nearly 
15  Inches,  and  Its  focal  length  is  22k  feet. 
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Among  the  eye-pieces  belonging  to  this 
telescope,  there  are  powers  as  high  as  2000. 
There  are  telescopes  of  very  great  power  at 
Cambridge,  near  Boston,  I7.S.,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge in  England. 

TELLU'RIUM  (teUu«,  the  earth  :  Lot), 
a  metal  found  in  very  small  quantities,  in 
the  metallic  state,  combined  with  gold  and 
silver,  in  the  gold  mines  of  Transylvania. 
It  is  white,  brilliant,  brittle,  and  easily  fusi- 
ble. Its  spec.  grar.  is  about  6*25 :  Ic  is  com- 
bustible ;  with  oxygen,  it  forms  teUuroua, 
and   telluric   adds;   and  with    hydrogen, 

hydroteUurie  acUL TeUnrlitm,  a  machine 

for  the  illustration  of  the  motions  and 
phenomena  of  the  earth. 

TBMTERAMENT  (,temperammivm  /from 
tempero,  I  proportion  duly :  Lot),  that  pe- 
culiarity of  organization  which  in  some 
measure  Influences  our  actions,  thoughts, 
and  feelingSb  The  ancients  distinguished 
four  temperaments—the  Choleric  or  BiliouSt 
the  PMegmatiCf  the  Mekmcholie,  and  the 
Sanguineous;  which  derived  their  names 
from  the  supposed  excess  of  Imaginary 
fluids  in  the  human  body.    To  these,  some 

have  added  the  Nervous. Temperament^ 

in  Music,  the  accommodation  or  adjustment 
of  the  imperfect  sounds,  by  transferring  a 
portion  of  their  defects  to  the  more  perfect 
ones,  to  remedy  la  part  the  false  intervals 
of  Instruments  of  flxed  sounds,  as  the 
piano,  organ,  &c.  The  necessity  for  tern* 
perament  arises  from  the  interval  of  a  tone 
not  being  always  the  same;  for  example, 
that  lying  between  the  fourth  and  flfth 
of  the  scale,  contains  nine  small  parts 
termed  commas,  while  that  between  the 
flfth  and  sixth  of  the  major  scale  o(m- 
talns  only  eight  commas.  The  diatonic 
semitone  contains  five  commas ;  the 
chromatic,  three  or  four  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  tone;  and  the  diflerent 
situations  of  these  elements,  with  regard 
to  each  other,  causes  Intervals  of  the  same 
name  to  consist  of  different  degrees.  They 
are  tenipered,  by  reducing  the  whole,  more 
nearly  to  mean  distances  from  each  other. 

TBM'PERANCB  SOCI'ETIES  {temperanr 
Mo,  moderation  :  LaL).  The  evils  of  intem- 
perance had  long  been  the  subject  of  much 
anxious  observation,  not  merely  in  Great 
Britain,  but  elsewhere,  more  especially  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  idea  of  concen- 
trating public  sentiment  upon  it,  In  some 
form,  to  produce  important  results,  seems 
to  have  been  flrst  conceived  there :  a  meet- 
ing, called  the  General  Association  of 
Massachusetts  Proper,  having  been  held  in 
1813,  for  the  express  object  of  'checking 
the  progress  of  intemperance.*  The  flrst 
attempt  of  the  society  was  to  collect  facts 
towards  a  precise  exhibition  of  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  the  existing  evil,wlth  the 
view  of  drawing  public  attention  to  it,  and 
of  directing  endeavours  for  its  removal. 
The  reports  presented,  from  year  to  year, 
embraced  statements  and  calculations 
which  were  found  to  mal^e  out  a  case  of  the 
most  appalling  nature,  such  as  to  amaze 
even  those  whose  solicitude  on  the  subject 
had  been  greatest.  In  1890,  from  data  care- 
fully collected,  the  Massachusetts  society 
stated  iu  their  report,  that  the  number  who 


died  annually  victims  of  intemperanre  was 
estimated  at  above  S7,000 ;  and  that  72,000,000 
gallons  of  distilled  spirits  were  consumed 
iu  the  country,  being  about  six  gallons,  on 
an  average,  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  the  whole  population.  It  also 
stated  that  about  400,000  of  the  community 
were  confirmed  drunkards ;  and  that  there 
appeared  reason  to  believe  tiiat  intemper- 
ance was  responsible  for  four-flfths  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  country,  for  at  least 
three  quarters  of  the  pauperism  existing, 
and  for  at  least  one  third  of  the  mental  de- 
rangement. By  these  exposures,  and  an 
nnrelaxing  perseverance  in  the  course  they 
had  commenced;  by  the  circulation  of 
tracts  and  the  addresses  of  travelling 
agents ;  by  the  formation  of  auxiliary  asso- 
ciations, and  by  obtaining  Individual  res- 
ponsibility, for  the  performance  of  a  variety 
of  duties  tending  to  promote  the  great  ob- 
ject in  view,  public  notice  was  attracted, 
and  it  led  to  an  imitation  of  the  practice  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  basis  on 
which  these  associations  have  been  formed, 
at  least  in  the  outset,  has  been  that  of  an 
engagement,  on  the  part  of  each  member, 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits, 
except  for  medicinal  purposes ;  and  to  for- 
bear to  provide  them  for  the  entertainment 
of  friends  or  the  supply  of  dependents.  But 
of  late  years  new  societies  have  sprung  into 
existence,  whose  practice  of  temperance  is 
yet  more  strict ;  and  they  accordingly 
pledge  themselves  to  a  total  abstinence,  not 
from  ardent  spirits  only,  but  from  all  wines 
and  fermented  liquors.  This  class  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Tee-toteUlers.  Some  years 
since,  a  great  movement  was  made  in  Ire- 
land by  Father  Mathew  in  favour  of  tem- 
perance. 

TEM'PERATE  ZONE  (temperatus,  mode- 
rate :  LaL)t  in  Geography,  the  space  on  the 
earth  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar 
circles :  where  the  heat  is  less  thsn  in  the 
tropics,  and  the  cold  less  than  in  the  polar 
circles.  The  north  tempereUe  zone  reaches 
from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Arctic 
circle,  and  the  south  temperate  zone  from 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Antarctic 
circle.    Each  has  a  breadth  of  645  miles. 

TEM'PEJIATUIIB  (temperatura,  propor- 
tion :  Lot.),  in  Physics,  a  definite  degree 
of  sensible  heat,  as  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer; or  the  constitution  of  the  air 
according  to  the  diversity  of  the  seasons 
or  difference  of  climate,  fto.  The  an- 
niul  variation  of  heat  is  inconsiderable 
between  the  tropics,  and  becomes  greater 
and  greater  as  we  approach  the  poles.  This 
arises  from  the  combination  of  two  causes : 
namely,  the  greater  or  less  directness  of 
the  sun's  rays ;  and  the  duration  of  their 
action,  or  the  length  of  time  from  sunrise 
to  sunset. 

TEM'PEST  itempestas:  LaL),  a  storm  of 
excessive  violence.    [See  Stooub.] 

TEMTLARS,  or  KNIGHTS  OF  THE 
TEMPLE,  a  military  order  of  religious,  es- 
tablished at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  1118,  for  the 
protection  of  pilgrims  travelling  to  the 
Holy  Land.  During  nearly  six  hundred 
years  this  order  maintained  an  important 
character  iu  Europe.   In  every  nation  it 
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bad  a  itartlcnlar  governor,  called  tncuter  of 
fh€  Temple,  or  of  the  tnilitta  of  the  Temple. 
Its  rlcbes  beofuue  Immense ;  a  fact  which, 
among  many  others,  Justlfles  the  ohserva- 
tlon  of  Raynal,  that  persons  who  have  laid 
down  rules  for  religious  societies  have 
done  so  with  the  sole  view  of  making  holy 
men ;  but  that  they  have  laboured  more 
directly  and  tnore  effectually  to  make 
rich  ones.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Templars  were 
ehnrged  with  leaning  to  Mohammedanism, 
and,  lu  consequence,  the  order  was  abo- 
lished under  pope  Clement  V.,  Bdward  II. 
of  England,  and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France. 
In  1807,  all  the  members  In  England  were 
arrested,  and  of  these,  seven  suffered  at 
the  stake.  In  1313,  their  final  suppression 
was  effected  by  the  council  of  Vienna,  by 
the  direction  of  which  fifty  others  of  these 
persecuted  men  suffered  death  in  the  flames. 
The  vast  estates  of  the  order  fell  partly 
Into  the  hands  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
countries  In  which  they  were  situated,  and 
partly  into  those  of  the  Hospitallers  and 
other  military  orders.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  possessed  9,000  lordships,  fte. 
I  The  charges  of  heresy.  Idolatry,  Ac,  prc- 
]  ferred  against  them  were  not  supported ; 
!  the  real  causes  of  their  destruction  were, 
most  probably,  their  arrogance  and  enor- 
mous wealth. 

TEM'PLR  (templum:  Lot.),  an  edifice 
dedicated  to  some  deity.  The  word  is  gene- 
rally confined  to  buildings  erected  for 
heathen  worship ;  with  the  exception  of 
that  at  Jerusalem,  called  the  temple.  The 
earliest  temples  were  merely  an  open  spot, 
with  a  rude  altar  of  earth  and  stones ;  or  an 
enclosure  like  that  of  Ston^enge.  The 
Egyptian  temples  were  remarkable  for 
massive  dimensions,  the  coll,  however, 
being  always  small.  Those  of  Greece  were 
of  the  most  magnificent  description,  and 
were  the  examples  after  which  the  Romans 
erected  theirs.  The  temples  of  Greece  and 
Rome  have  been  Classed  by  Vitruvlus  Into 
those  in  antie,  the  Prostyle,  Amphiproetyle, 
Peripteral,  Dipteral,  Peendodipteral,  and  the 
Hypeethral  [see  these  terms].^— The  Temples 
in  London  are  two  inns  of  court,  so  called 
because  anciently  the  dwellings  of  the 
Knights  Templar.  They  are  called  the  Inner 
and  the  MlddloTemp]e,andare  situated  near 
the  Thames.  In  ancient  times  there  was  a 
third  called  the  Outer  Temple,  which  no 
longer  exists.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
order  of  Knights  TempUir,  the  pope  granted 
their  forfeited  property  to  the  Knlghks 
Hospitaller  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who 
demised  it  to  some  law  students  who  wished 
to  live  quietly  in  the  suburbs.  James  I. 
granted  the  Temples  to  certain  persons 
from  whom  originated  the  incorporated 
society  of  the  *  Students  and  Practlcera  of 
the  Laws  of  England,'  in  whom  the  pro- 
perty is  now  vested.  That  property  is  ex- 
traparochlal,  and  is  separated  by  a  wall 
from  the  rest  of  the  city,  having  Its  own 
entrance  gates,  which  are  locked  at  night. 
[See  IMNB  OF  OouBT.l — Temples,  in  Ana- 
tomy, the  name  of  the  sides  of  the  face 
above  the  cars,  in  whldi  are  the  temporal 
arteries,  veins,  fte. 


TEMTO  iltoD,  in  Muale,  a  word  ued  to 
signify  time.  The  diCerent  degrees  ot 
time  are  designated  by  the  following  terms: 
largo,  adagio,  andante,  oUegro,  and  preato; 
and  the  intermediate  deerrees  are  des-  . 
cribed  by  addiUona.  CBee  these  terms  m- 
pectlvely.] 

TEM'PORAL  (jtemporaliM,   pertaining  to 
time :  Lot.),  belonging  to  aecalar  concerns: 
not  spiritual;  as,  the  toMfjoroi  revenues  of   • 
the  church,  called  temporalltf  ee.    Temporal   \ 
courts  are  those  which  take  cognlzaBce  of   , 
civil  suits.  I 

TEM'PORAL  B0NB8  itemeporaU*,  per- 
taining to  the  temples :  XoC),  two  irregolsr 
bones,  one  on  each  side  of  the  beaid.  Oum- 
paratlve  anatomy  shows  them  to  he,  in 
reality,  an  assemblage  of  Ave  bonea,  the 
squamous,  MjfgomaUe,  tympanie,  petrems,  and 
matiotd:  continuing  permanently  aepante 
in  the  oold-blooded  elaasee  of  anlnaala;  but 
ooaleselng  in  the  warm-blooded,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tympanic,  which  remahis 
detached  in  birds. 

TENA'CITT  {tenacttas:  from  tenax,  hold- 
ing fast :  Lat),  the  degree  of  force  wltli  ' 
which  the  particles  of  bodies  eobere,  or  are 
held  together ;  a  term  applied  particularly 
to  metals,  which  may  be  drawn  into  wire, 
as  gold  and  silver. 

TENACrULUM  (Lot),  a  surgical  instro- 
ment,  formed  with  a  hook  at  one  end,  for 
taking  up  and  drawing  out  the  mouths  of 
bleeding  arteries,  to  secure  them  by  liga- 
ments. 

TENAIL'  (Fr.),  In'Fortlfleation,  an  out- 
work consisting  of  two  parallel  sides  with  a 
front,  in  which  is  a  re-entering  an^le.  It  is 
single  or  doable. 

TBN'AILLQNS,  In  Fortification,  wcvk* 
constructed  on  each  side  of  the  ravelins, 
like  the  lunettes ;  bat  differing  hi  this,  that 
one  of  the  faces  of  the  tenaiUon  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ravelin,  whereas  that  of  the 
lunette  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

TEN'ANT  (J^.;  from  tenmu,  holding: 
Lot.),  in  Law,  one  who  occnplea  lands  nr 
tenements  at  a  yearly  rent,  for  life,  year*. 

or  at  will. Tenant  in  eaniU,  Is  one  who 

held  immediately  of  the  king.  Aceordlng 
to  the  feudal  system,  all  lands  In  Rn^land 
are  considered  as  held  immediately  or  me- 
diately of  the  king,  who  is  styled  lord  pa- 
ramount. Such  tenants,  however,  were 
considered  as  having  the  fte  of  the  lands 
and  permanent  possesBlon.  Thia  tenure 
has  been  abolished:  those  tenures  now 
created  by  the  crown  being  in  comnsoa 
socage. 

TENCH,  the  Tinea  vutgarta  ot  tclitii  jnlo- 
gists,  a  flsh  of  the  carp  ftunily,  eommon  in 
ponds  and  rivers.  It  is  very  tenaciona  of  lif& 
The  colour  of  its  body  is  a  grecs&ish  oUve 
gold. 

TENa>ER  iaUendre,  to  wait  tor  z  IV.).  a 
small  vessel  employed  to  attend  a  hui^er 
one  for  supplying  her  with  prowlaions  or 
naval  stores,  or  to  convey  intelliff^oe,  See. 

In  Law,  an  offer  either  of  money  to 

pay  a  debt,  or  of  service  to  be  pertomaed. 
in  order  to  save  a  liability  or  forfeiture 
which  would  be  incurred  by  non-ps^nient 
or  nou'performance.  A  money  tender  must 
be  absolute  and  unconditional.  In  monej 
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aceaally  produced,  not  in  copper  If  it  can  be 
paid  in  8tlvor,  nor  in  silver  if  it  can  be  paid 
In  Bank  of  England  notes  or  gold. 

TSN'DO  ACHIL'LIS  (the  tendon  of 
Achilles:  Lot.),  in  Anatomy,  the  tendon 
which  connects  the  calf  of  the  leg  with  the 
heel.  It  was  so  called,  because,  according 
to  mythological  fable,  Thetis,  the  mother  of 
Achilles,  held  him  by  that  part  when  she 
dipped  him  In  the  river  Styx,  to  make  him 
invulnerable. 

TEN'DONS,  in  Anatomy,  white  elastic 
flhres,  which  connect  the  muBcles  with  the 
bones. 

TEN'DRIL  (jtendran:  JFV.),  a  slender 
twining  branch,  by  which  one  plant  at- 
taches Itself  to  another  object.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  metamorphosed  leaf  which  has  no 
lamina,  or  which  has  the  midrib  projecting 
beyond  it,  retaining  its  tapering  figure,  and 
becoming  long  and  twisted.  In  the  vine. 
It  is  an  abortive  bunch  of  flowers  proceed- 
ing from  the  stem  opposite  a  leaf ;  In  the 
passion  flower,  a  metamorphosed  braticta, 
growing  from  the  axil  of  a  leaf;  In  the  genus 
Strophanthu$,  the  tliln  extended  point  of  a 
petal.  In  some  plants  the  stalk  of  a  normal 
leiif  has  the  power  of  twisting  round  an 
object. 

T£N'BT  ((«n«i,  he  holds:  Lot.),  an  opinion, 
principle,  or  doctrine  which  a  person  be- 
Heves  and  maintains;  as  the  tenets  of 
Christianity,  &o. 

TBN'NANTITE,  in  Mineralogy,  arsenical 
BUlphnret  of  copper  and  iron ;  a  mineral  of 
a  lead  cnlonr,  or  iron-black,  massive  or 
crystalliKed,  found  in  Oornwall. 

TBN'NE  {tanni :  Pr.)  in  Heraldry,  a  colour 
consisting  of  red  and  yellow  in  the  coats  of 
gentry;  which  is  represented  in  engraving 
by  diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  to  the 
sinister  side  of  the  shield,  tr&vened  by 
perpendicular  lines. 

TEN'MIS,  a  kind  of  play  or  game  In  which 
a  ball  is  kept  in  motion  between  opposite 
parties  who  strike  U  with  rackets. 

TBN'ON  (J»y.),  in  Carpentry,  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  timber,  which  is  fitted  to  a  mortise 
for  Insertion,  &c  The  form  of  a  tenon  is 
various,  as  square,  dove-tailed,  Ac. 

TEN'OR,  in  Music,  the  middle  part  of  a 
composition ;  being  the  ordinary  compass 
of  the  human  voice,  when  neither  raised  to 
a  treble  or  lowered  to  a  bass.  It  Is  the 
second  of  the  four  parts,  reckoning  from 
the  bass;  and  was  originally  the  air,  to 
which  the  other  parts  were  auxiliary.  What 
is  called  etmnter'Unor  (between  the  treble 
and  the  tenor)  is  in  leallty  only  a  higher 
tenor. 

TBNSB  (temftUt  time :  Za(.),In  Qrammar, 
an  inflection  of  verbs  by  which  they  are 
made  to  signify  or  distinguish  the  time  of 
actions  or  events;  as  the  jvresffittetiM,  de- 
noting the  time  that  nowjs;  the  preterite 
or  pa^  the  time  that  was ;  and  the  future, 
the  time  that  will  be.  Some  tenses  likewise 
denote  the  stete  of  the  aetion,  as  to  its 
completeness  or  otherwise,  in  a  certain 
degree  or  time,  as  the  imperfbatenee,  which 
denotes  an  unfinished  action  at  a  certain 
time ;  the  perfects  a  finished  aetion  at  any 
time ;  and  the  plwperfeet,  a  finished  action 
before  a  certain  time. 


TEN'SION  {.tentio'.  LatX  the  state  of 
being  stretched  or  strained.  Thus,  animals 
sustain  and  move  themselves  by  the  tension 
of  their  muscles  and  nerves ;  and  a  chord 
or  musical  string  gives  an  acuter  or  deeper 
sound,  as  it  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 

tension,  that  is,  more  or  less  stretched. 

Tension  with  reference  to  vapours  signifies 
elasticity.  It  increases  with  the  tempera- 
ture, and  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  or  with 
reference  to  the  height  of  a  column  of  mer- 
cury which  the  given  vapour  is  capable  of 

supporting. In  Electrical  seienoe  tCTuion 

has  reference  to  the  quantity  of  electricity 
that  any  given  surface  may  be  diargcd 
with  ;  the  greater  the  quantity  the  greater 
the  tension. 

TEN80NS  {eontenUOt  a  contest:  Lat\ 
Proven^  poems  in  dialogue  between  two 
speakers,  in  which  each  recited  in  turn  a 
stanza  with  the  same  rhymes.  If  the  inter- 
locutors were  more  than  two  it  was  called  a 
Tomeyamen.  These  skirmishes  took  place 
at  the  f  est!  vals  of  the  barons,  before  a  court 
of  love  composed  of  ladles,  who  discussed 
not  only  the  claims  of  the  two  poets  but 
the  merit  of  the  question,  and  then  gravely 
delivered  judgment.  Specimens  of  these 
poems  have  been  preserved. 

TBN'BOR  (temlo,  I  stretch  out :  Zot),  In 
Anatomy,  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  which 
extends  the  part  to  which  It  is  fixed;  as, 
the  tensor  palaU,  tensor  tympani,  Ac 

TENT  (tewte:  Fr.),  in  Surgery,  a  roll  of 

lint  for  dilating  openings,  sinuses.  Ice. 

A  portable  dwelling  or  pavilion  made  of 
canvas,  used  for  sheltering  persons  from 
the  weather,  particularly  soldiers  in  camp. 
The  wandering  Arabs  and  Tartars  dwell  in 
tents. 

TENTACLE  (tento,  I  try:  £at),  in  Natural 
history,  a  filiform  elongated,  inarticulate 
appendage,  placed  on  the  head  or  near  the 
mouth  of  many  of  the  lower  animals.  They 
are  used  as  instruments  of  exploration  or 
prehension.  Thus,  the  dorsal  tentacles  uf 
some  molluscs,  the  oral  tentacles  of  Poly- 
pes, &0. 

TEMTERHiKOUND  (tentM,  stretched 
out :  LaL),  a  place  where  cloth  is  stretched 
and  bleached. 

TENTHRE'DO,  in  Entomology,  a  genus 
of  Hymenopterous  insects,  termed  in  En- 
glish the  Sauffly,  because  the  female  uses 
her  sting  like  a  saw,  to  cut  out  spaces  in 
the  bark  of  trees,  for  the  purix>se  of  depo- 
siting her  eggs. 

TENTORIUM,  (a  tent :  Lot.),  in  Anatomy 
a  covering  of  dura  mater  stretched  over  the 
cerebellum.  It  forms  a  bony  roof  In  leap- 
ing animals. 

TEN'URB  (JV.  from  teneo,  I  hold :  Lot.), 
in  Law,  the  manner  of  holding  lands,  &o. 
of  a  superior.  [See  Fbudal  Ststbh,  Pbk, 

Ac.] Tenures  in  eaptts,  or  chief,  were 

those  held  immediately  of  the  crown ; 
mesne  tentaret  those  held  of  inferior  lords. 
Under  the  feudal  service,  tenures  were  re- 
duced to  four  kinds,  huipht  serviee  or  chl 
valry,/rM  socage,  pure  viUeinage,  and  vUlein 
socoife, 

TBRATOL'OQT  (tenu,  a  monster ;  and 
logos,  a  discourse :  Or.),  that  branch  of  phy 
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elological  science  which  treats  of  mal- 
formations and  nionatroslties. 

TBUEBINTHUfE  (ter^nnthinos,  made  of 
turpentine :  Or.),  in  Chemistry,  consisting 
of  turpentine,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

TEllEBBAHTIA  iterebro^  I  bore :  Lot.), 
tliat  section  of  Hymenopterous  iuseots 
which  possesses  an  anal  instrument  for  the 
perforation  of  the  I)odies  of  animals,  or  the 
substance  of  plants.  The  &or«r  is  peculiar  to 
the  female,  and  consists  of  one  portion 
sheathed  by  two  others.  It  is  Intended  to 
prepare  a  suitable  plac«  for  depositing  the 
eggs,  and  hence  is  termed  the  OTipositor. 

TERBBRAT'ULA  (same  deriv.)^  a  genus 
of  shell-bearing  molluscs  belonging  to  the 
class  of  Braehiopoda,  One  of  the  valves  is 
perforated.  Their  forms  (says  Mr.  8.  P. 
Woodward)  are  symmetrical,  and  to  com- 
monly resemble  antique  lamps  that  they 
were  called  'lamp-shells'  by  the  old  natu- 
ralists; the  hole  which  in  a  lamp  admits 
the  wick  serves  in  the  lamp-shell  for  the 
passage  of  the  pedicle  by  which  it  {a  at- 
tached to  submarine  objects. 

TERE'DO  (^LoL  ;  from  tero,  I  pierce),  the 
thiptoorm,  a  genus  of  testaceous  molluscs 
whi';h  bore  their  dwellings  in  submerged 
timbers,  and  are  most  destructive  tosnnken 
piles,  ships'  bottoms ;  and  some  small  crus- 
taceans belonging  to  the  genera  Limnoria 
and  Chelura  also  bore  into  submerged  tim- 
ber and  reduce  it  to  a  state  resembling 
honeycomb. 

TERM  {terminus,  a  boundary :  LaL),  In 
Law,  the  space  of  time  formerly  allotted  in 
the  courts  for  the  trial  of  causes,  the  rest 
3f  the  year  being  considered  vacation. 
Business,  however,  has  Increased  so  much 
:hat  although  the  terms  are  still  kept  on 
foot  as  affording  dates,  the  judges  hold 
sittings  after  the  terms.  In  England,  there 
are  four  terms  in  the  year :  Hilary,  Easter, 
Trinity,  and  Michaelmas  terms.  Hilary 
term  begins  the  11th,  and  ends  the  31st  of 
January ;  Easter  term  begins  the  15th  of 
April,  and  ends  the  8th  of  May ;  Trinity 
term  begins  the  22nd  of  May,  and  ends 
the  12th  of  June;  and  Michaelmas  term 
begins  the  2nd  of  November,  and  ends  the 
25th  of  November.  These  are  subject  to 
slight  change,  on  account  of  the  occurrence 
of  certain  holidays.  They  are  observed  by 
the  courts  of  queen's  bench,  the  common 
pleas,  and  exchequer,  but  not  by  the  parlia- 
ment or  by  inferior  courts. In  the  Arts, 

a  word  or  expression  that  denotes  some- 
thing peculiar  to  an  art :  as,  a  technical 
term. In  Contracts,  tenna  mean  condi- 
tions upon  which  work  is  agreed  to  be 

performed. In  Logic,  the  expression,  in 

language,  of  an  idea  obtained  by  the  act  of 
apprehension.  It  may  consist  of  one  word, 
or  of  more  than  one ;  but  every  word  is  not 
Gategorematie,  that  is,  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  term;  some,  such  as  adverbs, 
prepositions,  Ac,  are  syncategorematic,  that 
is,  can  form  only  part  of  a  term.  The  in- 
finitive mood  Is  itself  a  term ;  any  other 
part  of  a  verb  is  a  mixed  word,  resolvable 
into  a  term,  and  a  copula  (or  auxiliary  verb), 
which  gives  tense,  mood,  and  position.  Oa- 
tegorematlcs  are  divided  into  aingiUaVj  as 

CiBBar' ;  and  common,  as  *man,'  'animal,' 


See.  The  subjest  of  a  proposition  may  be 
either  singular  or  common ;  the  predicate 
must  be  common.  When  words  are  used 
in  a  vague  or  general  sense,  they  are  said 
to  be  of  the  first  intention  ;  when  in  the  i 
limited  or  specific  sense,  which  they  bear 
In  some  art  or  science,  o/theaeeond  tntentaoa. 

Term,  in  Universities,  dec.,  the  fixed 

period  or  time  during  which  scudents  are 
compelled  to  reside  there  previoasly  to 
their  taking  a  degree.  These  tall  within 
tbe  four  quarters  of  the  year,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  names  as  tbe  law 
terms. 

TERMINAL  (termtmUis,  terminal :  Xot). 
In  Botany,  growing  at  the  end  of  a  braucii 
or  stem  ;  as,  a  terminal  scape,  flower,  or 
si>Ike. 

TER'MINI    (terminus,  a  boundary :  Lot), 
In  ancient  Architecture,  figures  used  by  tbe 
Romans  for  the  support  uf  entablatures,  iu 
the  place  of  columns.   The  upper  part  con- 
sisted of  the  head  and  breast  of  a  hnmao 
body,  and  the  lower  of  the  Inverted  frustum  , . 
of  a  cone.    They  were  so  called  because  the^  1 1 
were  principally  used  as  boundary  marks :  ' 
and  represented  their  god  Terminus,  whose  ' ' 
altar  was  on  the  Tarpcian  rock:  where  be  ' 
was  represented  with  a  human  head,  with-  i  < 
out  feet  or  arms,  to  Intimate  that  he  never  , 
moved,  wherever  he  might  be  placed.   Au 
annual  feast,  called  Termlnalla,  was  held  by  ' 
the  Romans  on  the  23rd  of  February   iu 
honour  sf  the  god  Terminus.    The  two 
owners  of  adjacent  property  erowued  the 
statue  with  garlands ;  and  raised  a  rude  ai-  I 
tar,  on  which  they  offered  some  com, honey- 
combs, and  wine ;  and  sacriflced  »  lamb,  ur  ' 
a  sucking  pig.    They  concluded  with  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  the  god. Also  pedestal? 

Increasing  In  magnitude  as  they  rise;  or  > 
parallelopij;>ed8  used  for  the  reception  of  I 
busts. 

TERMINTHITS  {terminthoa,  a  swelling  ! 
like  the  fruit  of  the  terebinth  tree :  0rj,  lu 
Surgery,  a  black  pustule,  generally  appear- 
ing on  the  legs.  It  Is  not  certain  tliat  we 
mean  by  this  term  the  same  disease  as  that 
described  by  Greek  writers. 

TERMITES  (the  plural  form  of  Termea : 
LaL),  social  insects  often  called  wblte  ante, 
although  of  a  widely  different  structure 
from  true  ants.  There  are  many  species, 
some  of  which  Inhabit  our  island,  but  the 
family  receives  its  greatest  development 
in  hot  countries,  where  some  of  tbe  species 
build  large  conical  houses,  or  termUaria, 
composed  of  particles  of  earth  cemented  to- 
gether by  their  secretions  Into  a  material 
as  hard  as  stone.  These  houses  are  p^ie- 
tratcd  within  by  galleries  running  in  all 
directions  from  chamber  to  chamber.  In 
each  community  besides  winged  males  anti 
femides  there  are  wingless  neuters  of  two 
classes,  fighters  and  workers,  and  both  an 
blind.  On  emerging  from  the  egg,  termite> 
have  the  form  which  they  retain  thrungli 
life,  never  being  grubs,  and  not  becomius 
pupal  like  the  true  ants  in  the  course  of 
their  development.  In  each  termttarium 
there  is  a  king  and  queen  who  are  cloacl; 
guarded  by  some  of  the  worlcers  In  a  cham- 
ber which  lies  on  the  middle  of  tbe  hous^*. 
Both  are  without  wings,  and  are    macL 
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larger  than  their  subjects.  As  fast  as  the 
queen  deposits  her  eggs  they  are  carried  off 
by  the  workers  and  placed  in  cells  else- 
where. The  ordinary  males  and  females 
never  work,  and  when  they  have  acquired 
their  wings  they  fly  forth  and  disseminate 
their  kind.  Some  of  them,  after  shedding 
their  wings,  become  kings  and  queens  of 
other  colonics.  Some  species  construct 
nests  of  earth  on  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees ;  others  live  inside  trees.  Termites 
perform  the'  duty  of  hastening  the  decom- 
position of  decaying  wood  and  vegetation. 

TSUMINOI/OGY  {terminus,  a  term  :  Lot. ; 
and  logoa,  a  discourse:  Gr.)t  that  branch  of 
a  science  or  art  which  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  its  technical  terms.  In  some  sciences 
it  is  of  particular  importance. 

TER'NATB  (terni,  three  each :  LaL\  in 
Botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  that  has  three 
leaflets  on  a  petiole,  as  in  trefoil,  straw- 
l}erry,  bramble,  &o.  There  are  leaves  also 
bitemate  and  tritemate,  having  three  ternate 
or  three  bitemate  leaflets. 

TER'RACE  (.Fr. ;  from  terra,  earth :  Lot.), 
a  platform  or  bank  of  earth  raised  and 
breasted,  particularly  in  fortiflcatiuns. 
Also,  a  raised  walk  in  a  garden,  having  slop- 
ing Bides  laid  with  turf. 

TER'RA  OOTTA  (jterra  eoeta,  baked 
clay :  Lot),  the  name  given  to  works  of  art 
formed  of  baked  clay.  Ancient  specimens 
of  terra  cotta  work  of  admirable  design 
have  been  discovered  In  Tuscany  and  Rome. 
They  consist  of  lamps  and  vessels  of 
various  kinds,  besides  entire  figures  and 
reliefs. 

TER'RA  DI  SIBN'A  (Siena  earth  :  JtaU, 
a  brown  ferruginous  ochre,  employed  in 
painting. 

TBU'RiC  FIL'ins  (a  son  of  the  earth : 
Lai.),  a  classical  term  for  a  person  of  low 
origin.  Also,  by  an  ancient  custom,  which 
was  abolished  about  a  century  since,  a  title 
assumed  by  the  nndcrgraduate  trho  deli- 
vered an  annual  oration,  in  which  great 
licence  was  permitted. 

TER'RA  PIR'^fA  (Lai.),  the  main  land; 
the  name  particularly  given  to  a  country  of 
South  America,  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  tlie  Pociflc  ocean,  to  the  extent  of  1,300 
miles. 

TER'RA  INCOO'NITA  (unknown  land : 
LaL),  a  freqUent  inscription  on  old  maps. 

TER'RA  JAFON'ICA  (Japan  earth :  LaL), 
the  old  pharmaceutical  name  for  eatechu, 
the  inspissated  juice  of  a  species  of  Acacia. 
tt  was  formerly  supposed  to  bo  an  earthy 
mint?ral. 

TERRE  PLBIN  (an  open  space :  Fr.),  in 
Fortification,  the  horizontal  surface  of  the 
rampart  where  the  guns  are  placed  and 
worked.  It  is  bounded  outside  by  the  para- 
pet, and  Inside  by  the  inner  slope  of  the 
rampart. 

TERRB-VERTB  (grrcen  earth :  Fr.),  a 
species  of  chlorite  of  a  green  or  olive  co< 
lour.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  the  oxide 
of  iron  and  potash  with  a  little  magnesia 
and  alumina.  The  green  earth  of  Verona, 
formerly  used  as  a  pigment,  is  a  sabspecios 
of  this  mineraL 

TERTIAN  (tertlana;  from  tertianua,  be- 
'oiiglag  to  the  third :  LaL),  in  Medicine,  an 


a«rue  or  intermitting  fever,  the  paroxysms 
of  which  return  every  alternate  day. 

TBR'TIARY  FORMATIONS  {tertiaHue, 
belonging  to  the  third  part :  LaL),  in  Geo- 
logy, a  series  of  strata  posterior  in  date  to 
the  secondary  (the  latest  portion  of  which 
is  the  cretaceous  series),  and  extending  to 
certain  deposits  that  are  termed  post-plio- 
cene. This  series  has  been  divided  into 
groups  according  to  the  relative  numbers 
of  recent  and  extinct  species  of  shells 
which  they  contain.  The  oldest  group  of 
beds,  containing  only  about  3i  per  cent,  of 
recent  species,  has  been  denominated  Eo- 
0B2IB ;  that  with  from  17  to  90  per  cent,  of 
recent  shells  constitutes  the  Miocbne 
group ;  whilst  that  containing  from  35  to 
93  per  cent,  of  recent  shells  has  been  formed 
into  the  PI/IOObhjb  group. 

TBRZ'A  RIMA  (ItaL),  the  verse  In  which 
Dante  composed  his  DlviSA  Coumxdla.  In 
a  set  of  six  lines  three  rhyming  lines  alter- 
nate with  two  rhyming  lines,  and  a  third 
which  has  two  corresponding  rhymes  in 
the  next  set  of  six.  By  this  contrivance 
each  line  has  always  two  other  lines  rhym- 
ing with  it,  except  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  cantos.    Thus, 

ABABCB,  CDCDED, 
and  so  forth.    The  rhyming  words  in  Italian 
poetry  are  all  trochees. 

TES'SELATED  {tesaelatue ;  from  teasella, 
a  little  cube :  LaL),  formed  in  little  sriuares 
or  mosaic  work, as  a  tesseUUed  pavement. 

TES'SULAR  (tesaella,  a  small  cube :  Lot.), 
a  term  applied  to  a  system  of  crystals,  in- 
cluding the  etUte,  tetrahedron,  &c. 

TEST  {Fr.;  from  testis,  one  who  attests : 
LaL),  in  Cliemistry,  a  term  applied  to  any 
substance  wnlch  serves  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  any  constituent  in  a  compound ; 
thuabarytes  will  indicate  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  starch  that  of  iodine,  &c. 
Also,  in  Metallurgy,  a  cupel  or  pot  for  se- 
parating base  metals  from  gold  or  silver. 

TESTA'CBA  (.LaL;  from  testa,  a  shell).  In 
Natural  History,  a  name  given  to  such  of 
the  class  mollusca  as  have  shells.  [See 
MOLLnSOA,  Shrlls.] 

TESTAMENT  (testamentum;  from  testor, 
I  make  a  will :  LaL),  in  Law,  a  solemn  au- 
thentic Instrument  In  writing,  by  which  a 
person  declares  his  last  will,  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  his  estate  and  effects  after  his 
death.  [See  Will.] Testament,  in  Theo- 
logy, the  name  of  each  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  is,  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament.  The  first  Testament 
printed  In  the  English  language  appeared 
in  1526.  This  translation  was  made  by  Wil- 
liam Tyndale,  and  was  published  abroad, 
after  which  It  was  circulated  at  Oxford  and 
London.  TonstuU,  bishop  of  London,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  bought  up  almost  the 
whole  impression,  and  burnt  it  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross. 

TEST  AND  COR'PORATION  ACTTS,  the 
usual  designation  for  stiitutes,  by  which  all 
magistrates  in  corporations,  and  all  whc 
bear  any  office  civil  or  military,  are  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  tc 
renounce  the  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  t<j 
bear  arms  against  the  sovereign  ;  and 
within  a  year  before  their  election,  recelvf 
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the  flaonuBCDt,  according  to  tbe  rites  of  the 
Churdi  of  Rngland.  There  were  Intended 
ta  be  tbe  bulwarks  of  tbe  Protestant 
churchy  but  bare  been  long  evaded  by 
means  of  acts  of  Indemnity  passed  annu- 
ally for  tbe  rolief  of  those  neglecting  to 
comply  with  tbem.'and  In  many  cases  the 
ueressity  for  taking  these  tests  has  been 
al'olished. 

TEailMONY  Hesttvumiumf  from  testis, 
auritnesa :  Lot),  the  evidence  of  facts,  oral, 
as  in  a  court  of  hiw ;  or  written,  as  In  the 
records  of  history.  Testimony  is  probable 
and  credible  when  in  accordance  with  gene- 
ral experience,  corroborated,  and  disinte- 
rested ;  but  improbable,  and  unworthy  of 
credit,  when  contrary  to  general  expe- 
rience, and  uncorroborated. 

TEST'ING  (teste,  tbe  cupel  used  by  re- 
finers: Fr.;  from  Cssto,  baked  earthen- 
ware :  LaL),  in  Metallurgy,  the  operation  of 
refining  large  quatltitles  of  gold  or  silver 
by  means  of  lead.  In  the  vessel  called  a  tssL 
In  this  process  tbe  extraneous  matter  Is 
vitrified,  scorified,  or  driven  ofF,  and  the 
metal  left  pure. 

TESTU'DO  (a  tortoise :  Lat.\  In  Zoology, 

a  genus  of  tortoises.   [See  Tobtoisb.] 

Testudo.  in  the  Military  art  of  the  ancients, 
a  contrivance  used  by  tbe  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans In  attacking  fortified  places.  It  was 
formed  by  the  troops  holding  their  shields 
over  their  heads,  so  as  that  one  overlapped 
another,  and  formed  a  penthouse,  which 
threw  off  the  missiles  of  the  enemy  from 
the  soldiers,  as  they  approached  the  walls. 
It  received  its  name  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  A  similar  defence 
was  sometimes  formed  of  boards,  and 
moved  on  wheels. 

TBT'ANUS  iLat.  ;  fmm  fetenos.  literally 
a  stretching:  Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  spasmo- 
dic contraction  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  particularly  of  those  which  shut 
the  lower  jaw;  this  is  termed  tk  locked  jaw. 
It  Is  frequently  caused  by  lacerated 
wounds,  which  are  nut  necessarily  of  a 
Hevcre  character;  also,  in  hot  climates,  by 
exposure  to  cold,  and  suppressed  perspira- 
tion ;  in  the  former  case  itls  generally  fatal, 
in  the  latter  is  sometimes  cured. 

TET'RAGHORD  (tetra,  four ;  and  chords, 
a  string ;  Or.),  in  Ancient  Music,  a  concord 
consisting  of  four  degrees  or  intervals, 
and  four  terms  or  sounds ;  called  by  us  a 
fuurtb. 

TBT'RAD  (tetrae,  the  number  four :  Or.), 
tbe  numt)er  four,;  a  collection  of  four 
things. 

TETRADACTTLOUS  (tetra,  four;  and 
dakttdo$,  a  finger :  Or.),  having  four  toes. 

TBTRADIAPA'SON  (tetra,  four ;  and  dfa- 
poBon,  the  octave :  Or,),  a  musical  chord, 
otherwise  cilled  a  quadruple  eighth  or 
twenty-nlutb. 

TETRADRACH'MA  (tetradrachmo8 :  Or.), 
in  ancient  coinage,  a  silver  ooln'worth  four 
drachmas,  or  2«.  7<t,  the  drachma  being  es- 
timated at  7{<t  sterling. 

TETRAD YNA'MIA.  the  16th  class  of  the 
Linnaoan  system  of  plants;  containing 
two  orders,  silietdota  and  HHquota,  with 
four  long  and  two  short  stamens. 

TICT'RAGON  (tetra,  four;  and  iflSma,  an 


angle:  Or.),  In  Geometry,  a  Bgwn  liavfsg 
four  angles,  as  a  squaxv,  a  rbombva,  ftr. 

TETRAGTN'IA,  in  Botany,  one  of  tbe 
orders  In  several  of  tbe  Llnnsan  danes, 
comprehending  those  plants  which  ban 
four  pistils. 

TBTRAHB'DRAL  (fetra,  four ;  and  hedra, 
a  base:  Or.),  having  four  equal  sides. — 
In  Botany,  having  four  aidca ;  as  a  tetnhe- 
dral  pod  or  sllique. 

TBTBAHB'DRON  (same  <Ierfo.),  In  Geo- 
metry, a  figure  eomprdbended  anderfonr 
equilateral  and  equal  trlansles.  It  la  one  of 
the  five  Platonic  bodiea,  or  r^ralar  sollda 

TBTRAHBXAHB'DRAI.  itetra,  fonr; 
hex.  Six ;  and  hedra,  a  base  :  Or.),  in  Crjf- 
tallography,  exhibiting  f6ar  raases  of  two», 
one  above  another,  each  nuxge  oontafnhig 
six  ftkoes. 

TBTRANn>RIA  (tetra,  fonr;  andm^r.t 
male :  Or.),  the  fourth  class  of  the  Llnnmi 
system  of  plants,  comprising  plants  bearin; 
flowers,  with  four  stamens. 

TETRAD  (a  black  cock,  or  black  grouse: 
LaL),  in  Ornithology,  a  genus  of  rasorial 
birds,  including  the  erronse.  capcrcaflrie, 
and  ptarmigan. 

TBTRAPET'ALOnS  (tstra,  fbnr;  and 
petalon,  a  leaf :  Or.),  in  Botany,  eontainhig 
four  distinct  petals  or  fiower  leaves. 

TBTRAPH'YLLOUS  (tetra,  fonr;  snd 
pkf (Uon,  a  leaf :  Or.),  in  Botany,  oonslstinir 
of  fcur  distinct  leaves  or  leasees ;  as  atetrs- 
phyUoua  calyx. 

TBTRAP'LA  (tetrapUmg,  f onrf old :  Gt.\ 
in  Bcelesiastlcal  History,  a  bible  amngnl 
by  Origen  in  four  columns,  each  contalnf&e 
a  different  Greek  version :  one  being  tbe 
Septuagint ;  and  the  others  tbose  of  Aqoi- 
la,  Symmachus,  and  Theodoglna. 

TBTRARCH(<«trarcA«s  ;  from  tetra,  four ; 
and  archo,  I  govern :  Or.),  a  Roman  gover- 
nor of  the  fourth  part  of  a  prorlnee.  Sndi 
orlglnaII][  was  the  Import  of  t^  title  te- 
trarcb  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  anj 
petty  king  or  sovereign.  The  office,  or  tbe 
territory  of  a  tetrurch  was  called  a  tetrar- 
chate. 

TETRASPBR'MOITS  (tetra,  funr;  and 
eperma,  seed:  Or.),  In  Bk>tany,  an  epithet 
for  a  plant  which  produces  four  seeds  In 
each  flower ;  as  the  rough-leaTed  or  veni- 
clllate  plants. 

TETRASTICH  (tehroMehog;  from  tetra, 
four ;  and  cOehoe,  a  line :  Or.),  a  stanza,  epi- 
gram, or  poem  consisting  of  four  rersea. 

TETRAS'TYLB  (tctrastuloa  ;  from  tefm, 
four;  and  etulot,  a  column :  Or.),  in  An- 
cient Architecture,  a  buildings  with  fum 
columns  In  firant. 

TETTER  (teter ;  Sax.),  In  Medicine,  s 
common  name  of  several  cntaneouadtaesses. 
Also,  a  disease  of  animals,  of  the  rioar-worui 
kind. 

TEUTON'IC,  belonging  to  the  Tentones, 
an  ancient  people  of  Germany.  The  Teu- 
tonic language  Is  the  parent  of  the  CSermaa, 

Dutch,  and  Anglo-Saxon. TmUnntc  order, 

a  religious  order  of  knights,  established  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
thus  called  as  consisting  chiefly  of  Germans 
or  Teutones.  The  original  object  of  tbe 
association  was  to  defend  the  <%rl8tlan  re- 
ligion against  the  infidels,  and  to  take  care 
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of  the  sick  In  the  Holy  Land.  It  Ttas  at 
one  period  ImmenKlgr  rich  and  powerfnl, 
and  It  still  retains  a  titular  existence  In 
Austria. 

TEXT  (teete :  Fr.  ;  from  teXbtu :  Lot.),  a 
term  Blgnif}'lng  an  original  discourse,  ex- 
clusive of  any  note  or  commentary.  Also, 
a  certain  passage  of-  scripture,  chosen  by  a 
preacher  to  be  the  subject  of  his  sermon. 
—  7«xe-teofc.  a  l>ook  containing  the  lead- 
ing principles  or  most  Important  points  of 
a  science  or  branch  of  learning,  arranged 
in  order  for  the  use  of  citudents. 

TEXTILB  (textau:  LaL\  an  epithet 
ffiven  to  whatever  is  woven  or  capable  of 
being  woven.  Textile  fabriee  accordingly 
signify  stuJfS  of  every  description,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  materials  may  be  of  which  they 
arc  composed. 

THALAM'IFLORiE  (fhnlamia,  a  recep- 
tacle ;  /Io«,  a  flower :  LaL\  in  Botany,  a 
subclass  of  flowering  plants,comprehendlng 
those  which  have  distinct  petals  and  sta- 
mens which  proceed  from  beneath  the 
/Vary.  Such  plants  have  both  a  calyx  and 
rorolla,  and  the  petals  are  inserted  into  the 
receptacle.  The  ranunculus  and  poppy 
orders  may  be  taken  as  examples. 

THAL'LOGBNS  (Motios,  a  frond ;  g«nnao, 
I  produce :  Or.\  In  Botany,  a  vast  class  of 
rryptogamlc  plants  of  low  organization. 
Tliey  are  destitute  of  true  stems,  and  of  a 
vascular  system,  consisting  simply  of  ex- 
pansions of  cellular  tissue.  Sea  weeds, 
funguses,  and  lichens  belong  to  this  class. 

THAL'LIUM,  one  of  the  metals  recently 
discovered  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis. 
It  has  been  found  in  certain  mineral  waters, 
but  the  largest  quantity  has  been  yielded 
by  flue-dust.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  with 
a  colour  near  that  of  tin.  Its  speclQo  grar 
vity  is  11*9.  It  is  very  soft,  being  easily 
scratched  by  lead,  is  very  malleable,  but  is 
with  difllculty  drawn  into  wire.  Rubbed 
un  paper  it  gives  a  dark  mark,  which  rapidly 
fades.  Its  melting  point  Is  65XP  F.,  and  it 
vaporises  at  a  little  higher  temperature. 
It  yields,  during  combustion  in  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp,  an  intense  green  cx>lour 
(whence  its  name,  from  thaUos,  Gr.,  a  green 
bud) ;  and  it  communicates  a  single  green 
line  to  the  spectrum,  by  which  line  it  was 
originally  detected. 

THAHIIiinZ,  the  tenth  month  of  the 
Jewish  civil  year,  containing  29  days,  and 
answering  to  a  part  of  June  and  of  July. 

In  Mythology,  the  name  under  which 

the  Phoenichins  worshipped  Osiris,  or 
Adonis. 

THANE  (fhegn :  Sax."),  a  title  of  honour 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Its  original 
meaning  was  servant,  and  it  was  applied 
to  the  followers  of  kings  and  chieftains;  but 
it  was  afterwards  given  to  all  landed  pro- 
prietors above  the  degree  of  alderman,  and 
under  that  of  earl.  There  were  superior 
and  subordinate  thanes. 

THAU'MATROPB  (pMuma,  a  wonder; 
and  trepo,  I  turn  :  Or.),  an  optical  device  to 
exhibit  the  per»<»tCTic«o/tn<i<m.  The  prin- 
ciple is  well  exemplffled  by  rapidly  whirling 
round  a  burning  stick,  which  apparently 
produces  a  circle  of  fire.  [See  Phbitaius- 
rosooPK.] 


THB'A  {tcha :  CMn.)t  in  Botany,  the  sy» 
tematic  name  of  the  tea  tree.    [See  Tka.} 

THB'ATRB  (theatron;  from  theaoTnai,  I 
behold  :  Or.\  a  building  for  the  exhibition 
of  dramatic  performances.  The  most  an> 
cient  theatres  in  Greece  and  Rome  were 
temporary,  being  composed  of  boards 
placed  gradually  above  each  other  for  the 
convenience  of  spectators.  The  improve- 
ments of  the  theatre  kept  pace  with  dra- 
matic taste;  and  they  were  eventually 
built  in  a  handsome  and  durable  manner, 
rivalling  in  size  and  splendour  the  most 
costly  edifices.  The  first  royal  licence  for 
a  theatre  In  England  was  granted  In  1S57, 
to  James  Burbage  and  four  others,  servsnts 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  act  plays  at  the 
Globe,  Bankslde,  or  in  any  part  of  England ; 
but  long  before  their  time  mircuslee  were 
represented  in  the  open  fields.  Dramatic 
exhibitions  of  all  kinds  were  opposed  by 
the  Puritans  In  1888,  and  suspended  till 
1600,  when  Oharles  II.  licensed  two  com- 
panies, Rillegrew's  and  Davenant's;  the 
first  at  the  Bull,  Tere  Street,  Clare  Market, 
which  in  a  year  or  two  was  removed  to 
Drury  Lane  ;  the  other  In  Dorset  Gardens. 
Till  that  time  boys  performed  women's 
parts.  Sir  William  Davenant  introduced 
operas;  both  companies  united,  1684,  and 
continued  together  till  1604;  when  the 
principal  of  -them,  nnder  Betterton,  ob- 
tained a  licence,  and  withdrew  to  Portugal 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  1005.  [See 
Draka.] 

THE'ISM  (Theo9,Go6:  Or.\  the  belief  or 
acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  God, 
as  opposed  to  Atheitm.  It  has  sometimes 
been  defined  to  be  Detam  ;  but  TKeimn  dif- 
fers from  Deiain,tor  although  Deism  implies 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  yet  it 
signifies  in  modem  usage  a  denial  of  reve- 
lation, which  Theiam  does  not. 

THEOCRACT  (theokratia:  from  Theot, 
God ;  and  kratos,  power :  Or.\  a  state  go- 
verned by  the  Immediate  direction  of  God. 

THEOD'OLITB,  a  mathematical  Instru- 
ment much  used  in  surveying,  for  the 
tnking  of  angles.  It  consists  of  a  small 
telescope,  which  may  be  moved  both  verti- 
cally and  horizontally ;  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  angles  described  with  it,  being 
indicated  by  graduated  circles. 

THEOG'ON  Y  {theoffonia:  Qr.\  that  branch 
of  the  heathen  theology  which  taught  the 
getiealogy  of  their  gods. 

THBOLO'GIUM  (37k«o«,  a  god  ;  and  Vog- 
dan,  a  speaking  place:  Qr.\  in  the  ancient 
theatre,  a  kind  of  little  stage,  above  that 
on  which  the  ordinary ■  acton  appeared; 
being  the  place  where  the  machinery  of  the 
gods  was  arranged. 

THEOL'OGY  (theoloffia  ;  from  Theos,  God : 
and  logos,  a  discourse :  Or.),  the  study  of 
religion.  It  may  be  divided  Into  several 
branches,  as,  1.  BxegeHcaX  theology,  which 
consists  In  the  explanation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  scriptures.  1  Dtdaetie  or  epee- 
vZcttive  theology,  by  which  the  several  doc- 
trines of  religion  are  stated,  explained,  and 
supported.  3.  Syttematte  theology,  which 
arranges  religious  dogmas  methodically,  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  contemplate  them  in 
their  natoral  connection,  and  to  perceive 
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both  the  mntna]  dependence  of  tbe  imrts 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  whole.  4.  Pmetir 
eal  theology*  which  consivtB  of  an  exhibi- 
tion, first,  of  precepts  and  directions ;  and, 
secondly,  of  tbe  motives  for  complying  with 
them. 

THEOMAIT'CT  (Tbeo$,  God ;  andfiurafcfo, 
prophecy :  Or.),  a  species  of  prophecy  In 
which  a  god  himself  was  belicred  to  re- 
veal fntare  events :  as,  when  a  deity 
spoke  through  an  oracle,  or  by  means  of  a 
sibyl. 

THRORTJO  (tiorlta :  Ital.\  a  mnsiral  in- 
Btnimnnt  made  in  form  of  a  large  Inte,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  two  necks.  It  was  for- 
merly nsed  by  the  Italians  for  playing  a  tho- 
rough bass. 

THB'OREM  (theSrlma;  from  (Aeoreo,  I 
look  at:  Or.),  in  Geometry,  a  something 
proposed  to  hevroved ;  in  contradistinction 
to  a  problem,  which  requires  something  to 
be  done.    A  theorem  requires  a  denumaira- 

Uon  ;  a  problem,  a  eolttUmi. In  Alffebra 

or  Analysis,  It  Is  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note a  rule,  particularly  when  that  rule  Is 
expressed  by  symbols.  A  univeraal  theo- 
rem extends  to  any  quantity  witliout  re- 
striction. A  parHeiUar  theorem  extends 
only  to  a  particular  quantity,  as  a  negative 
theorem  expresses  the  impossibility  of  any 
assertion. 

THB'ORT  itheOrta,  a  looking  at :  Or.).  All 
men  in  every  rational  action  of  their  lives 
are  followers  of  theory,  and  they  may  be 
dhided  into  iho8e  who  follow  good,  and 
those  who  follow  bad,  theory.  It  is  there- 
fore a  mmttcr  of  importance  to  discover  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  theory,  to 
ascertain  the  tests  by  which  one  mny  be 
distinguished  from  the  other.  The  real  ob- 
ject is  to  discover  eases  of  constant  se- 
quences, and  when  such  a  case  of  constancy 
has  t>een  found  and  correctly  set  forth  in 
words,  we  have  arrived  at  a  correct  theory. 
But  when  the  proposition  which  professes 
to  express  a  case  of  constant  sequence 
gives  us,  in  point  of  fact,  a  case  which  is 
not  constant,  we  have  t»eforo  us  a  wrong 
theory.  Of  correct  theories,  however, 
some  relate  to  things  which  have  but  little 
relation  to  the  concerns  of  man,  whilst 
others  are  founded  on  facts  that  have  a 
close  connection  with  the  happiness  of  onr 
race.  It  is  the  latter  class  of  theories  thnt 
nre  of  Importance  to  us ;  and  the  degree  of 
that  Importance  must  always  be  In  propor- 
tion as  the  sequences  which  they  formn- 
Use  have  an  Influential  bearing  on  man's 
life.  Moreover,  whilst  one  theory,  though 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  expresses  but  a 
short  sequence  of  events,  another  will  em- 
brace a  much  larger  sequence,  and  summa- 
rise a  much  greater  numl^er  of  facta.  The 
latter  kind  of  theory  is,  of  course,  the  most 
valuable,  since  more  knowledge  is  of 
greater  worth  than  less.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  Incontrovertible  that  the  man 
whose  mind  Is  furnished  with  a  greater 
number  of  correct  theories  is  better  off 
with  regard  to  correct  practice,  other 
things  being  equal,  than  the  man  who  pos- 
sesses fewer  correct  theories.  If  theory 
were  proscribed.  If  men  were  unable  or  un- 
willing to  collect  the  result  of  their  obser- 


vations Into  gcBcral  fommte,  clvflfzati<^i) 
would  eeaae  to  etist.  and  there  could  ^« 
no  advance  beyond  the  auige  nf  snere  aiJ- 

mality. An  exposition  of  tbe  prindfriei 

of  any  science,  as  the  theory  of  mnsfc — 
Tbe  philosophical  explanation  of  I'ticDO- 
mena,  either  physical  or  moral,  as  Kewton'e 
theory  of  optica;  SniiUi's  tJieorp  ot  moral 
sentiments. 

THEOS'OrHIST  (7%eoft,God ;  and  eopbis- 
tfe,  a  wise  man  :  Or.'),  one  who  pretends  to 
derive  his  knowledge  from  divine  illumina- 
tion. 

THBRAPEUTiE  (therapeidee  ;  from  acra- 
j>eno,  I  attend  upon :  Or.),  a  term  applied  to 
those  who  are  wholly  employed  In  the  ser- 
vices of  religion  ;  but  specially  to  a  rsit^ 
cnlar  sect  of  men,  concerning  whom  Uifre 
have  been  great  dlnpates  among  tU 
learned.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  St. 
Mark  established  a  particular  society  of 
Christians  about  Alexandria,  of  whom  Phil) 
gives  an  account,  and  calla  them  Therape^t- 
tee.  He  speaks  of  them  as  a  sect,  retiml 
from  the  world,  who  spent  tbeir  time  in 
reading  the  writings  of  ancient  authors, 
in  singing  hymns  and  songs  composed  bj 
some  of  their  own  sect,  and  In  dancing  t^ 
gether  the  whole  nights  Some  auppoce  tbcj 
were  Eaeenea;  others  Imagine  they  were 
Jews,  residing  In  Egypt;  Enscbiaa  aod 
others  consider  them  as  Christians. 

THERAPEUTICS    {therapetitasoa,  fans- 
tive :  Or.),  that  part  of  medicine  which  re- 
lates to  the  modes  of  action  and  effects  c4 
'  remedies*  and  tbeir  application  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  dlsensea. 
I     THERI'ACA  {Or. :  litenUly,  belonging  tr 
wild  bi-afits),  a  name  given  by  tbe  anciect5 
:  to  various  compositions  esteemed  efllca- 
I  clous  against  the  effects  of  poison.   Soice 
few  have  been  transferred  to  comparatively 
I  modem  pharmacopoelaa  under  the  names  '>f 
the  thenaca  of  ^mtromacAfca,  tbe  fJkcriarc 
'  Feneto,  the  confeeUo  JiUhridatt,  &cv   The? 
i  were  in  the  form  of  'confections,  and  »• 
'  tremely  complicated.    The  theriaca  Veneta 
I  was  a  compound  of  sixty-four  drugs,  r^f- 
!  pared,  pulverized,  and  reduced  by  means  oi 
,  honey  to  an  electuary. 

THERMAL  WATERS  (thermf,  beat :  Gr.\ 

'  warm  or  tepid  mineral  waters,  whose  heat 

I  varies  from  82<>  to  112'=>. 

I     THERMO-ELECTRICITY,  the  elcctrirl'T 

I  developed  by  change  of  ternpcrtUnre,    It  i« 

most  probably  that  clcclrl city  which  lieiB' 

I  developed  by  the  successive  heating  ac^ 

cooling  of  the  earth's  surface  dnring  rou^ 

tion  on  its  axis,  causes  tbe  earth  to  be  i 

magnet.    If  two  pieces  of  copper  wire  ir* 

attached  to  a  delicate   galvanometer  o: 

bringing  the  free  ends  together,  betwrtr 

j  the  finger  and  thumb,  sufficient  electrin^' 

I  Tvill  be  set  free  to  deflect  the  needle    Tb. 

;  most  convenient  apparatus  for  exhiblticf 

tfcermo-elrctrlral     currents     consiata    *J 

alternate  bars  of  antimony  and   blsmnir 

soldered  together  at  their  ends,  so  as  t- 

'  form  a  compound  bar.     If  tliia  is  p|.nov 

with  one  set  of  its  soldered  joints  restii* 

on  Ice,  and  a  bar  of  hot  Iron   resting  <  r 

the  other  set,  a  current  of  eiectriritr  vr. 

be  perrei%'ed  when  the  outer  Unrs  are  f*- 

nncffd  with  tlie   galvanometer     Thtrns" 
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electricity  has  been  termed  atero-deetridty 
istereost  solid :  Or.),  on  account  of  being 
produced  by  solids  without  the  use  of  a 
Quid. 

THERMOM'ETER  (thermitheaJt;  andmd- 
tron,  a  measure :  6r,\  an  Instrament  for 
measuring  the  degree  of  sensible  heat.  The 
ordinary  thermometer  consists  of  a  slender 
glass  tube,  having  a  bulb  at  one  end,  and 
being  hermetically  sealed  at  the  other.  The 
bulb  and  a  portion  of  the  tube  contain 
mercury,  or  alcohol  coloured— almost  al- 
ways the  former ;  the  rest  of  the  tube  is  a 
vacuum.  When  the  temperature  is  raised 
or  lowered,  the  fluid  expands  or  contracts, 
so  as  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  tube  less 
or  greater  than  before ;  and  the  amount  of 
expansion  or  contraction  is  indicated  by  a 
scale  attached  to  the  Instrument.  There 
are  two  fixed  points  in  a  thermometer, 
from  which  the  graduation  is  made :  one, 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  which  Is  un- 
changeable ;  the  other,  the  boiling  point  of 
the  same  fluid,  which  also,  with  a  given  air 
niospheric  pressure,  is  nnvariable.  The  zero, 
or  0,  of  Fahrenheit  Is  32^  below  the  freez- 
ing point ;  It  is  the  temperature  obtained 
by  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  which  he 
erroneously  supposed  was  the  lowest  pos- 
sible :  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  212°. 
"ftie  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  is  chiefly 
used  in  this  country.  In  the  Centigrade 
thermometer,  the  zero  is  the  freezing 
point;  and  100«>  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
This  thermometer  has  been  adopted  in 
Prance,  and  very  generally  In  science.  In 
the  thermometer  of  Beaumur,  the  zero  is 
also  the  freezing  point ;  but  SQO  is  the  boll- 
lug  point  of  water.  This  thermometer  Is 
used  in  Germany.  Thermometers  have  been 
so  constructed  as  to  register  of  themselves 
the  highest  and  lowest  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture to  which  they  have  been  brought, 
within  a  certain  period ;  and  are  termed 
self-registering  maadmwn  and  minimum 
therm(meier8.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
by  whom  the  thermometer  was  invented  ; 
It  dates  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century ;  the  Dutch  ascribe  It  .to  Cor- 
nelius Drebbel,  the  Italians  to  Sanctorlo. 

THBR'MOSTAT  (jthermi,  heat ;  statos,  a 
standing :  Or.),  the  name  of  an  apparatus 
for  regulating  temperature  In  distillation, 
ventilating  apartments,  heating  baths  or 
hothouses,  &c  That  iuvented  by  Ure 
acts  on  the  physical  principle,  that  when 
two  thin  metallic  bars  of  different  expansi- 
bilities are  rl vetted  or  soldered  facewlse 
together,  any  change  of  temperature  in 
them  will  cause  a  sensible  movement  of 
flexure  In  the  compound  bar,  to  one  side  or 
other:  which  movement  may  be  made  to 
operate,  by  the  intervention  of  levers,  ifc, 
in  any  desired  degree  upon  valves,  stop- 
cocks, stove-registers,  air-ventilators,  &o. : 
so  as  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the 
media  In  which  the  compound  bars  are 

^  THB'818  {Or.,  literally,  a  placing),  a  posi- 
tion or  proposition  which  a  person  ad- 
VHDces,  and  offers  to  maintain  ;  or  which  is 
actuaiZy  maintolned  by  argument.  The 
term  ts  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
questions  propounded,  in  most   of   tbe 


Scotch  and  continental  iin  I  vers!  ties,  to  the 
students,  previously  to  their  obtaining  a 
degree 

THIRST,  the  desire  for  drink,  arising 
from  a  dryness  and  heat  of  the  mouth, 
sometimes  extending  along  the  oesophagus 
to  the  stomach.  During  thirst,  the  pos- 
terior fauces  biscome  red,  the  mucous  secre- 
tion and  saliva  thick,  and  viscid  ;  a  vague 
inquietude,  restlessness  of  mind,  and  quick 
pulse  follow ;  and  unless  drink  Is  obtained, 
respiration  becomes  laborious,  and  the 
mouth  opens  to  admit  the  cool  air.  Har 
bitual  thirst  Is  produced  by  excess  in 
drinking.  After  exercise  in  warm  wea- 
ther, milk  and  water,  or  warm  tea,  Is  far 
better  than  beer,  wine,  spirits,  &c.,  which, 
in  such  cases,  generally  produce  febrile 
action. 

THIRTY  TEARS'  "WAR,  the  war  carried 
on  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, in  the  flrst  half  of  the  I7th  century. 
It  is  considered  to  have  begun  with  the 
Insurrection  of  the  Bohemians,  in  1618; 
and  to  have  ended  with  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, in  1648. 

THIS'TLE,  the  common  name  of  rough 
prickly  plants  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
OynarocephdUs  of  the  nat.  ord.  ComposUai, 
especially  the  species  of  the  genus  Carduus. 
The  stem  is  thick  and  herbaceous;  the 
leaves  more  or  less  pinnated,  and  beset 
with  spines ;  the  flowers  are  disposed  In 
large  dense  heads,  surrounded  with  a  close, 
scaly,  and  usually  spiny  Involucre. 

THO  MISTS,  the  followers  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  with  respect  to  predestination  and 
grace ;  In  opposition  to  Scotus. 

THOM'SONITE,  a  mineral  of  the  Zeolite 
family,  occurring  generally  in  masses  of 
a  radiated  structure. 

THOR,  a  Scandinavian  deity,  the  son  of 
Odin  and  Prcya,  who  presided  over  mis- 
chievous spirits  inhabiting  the  air.  He 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  respects  con- 
founded with  Jupiter ;  and  hence  the  day 
sacred  to  that  god  was  dedicated  to  Thor, 
under  a  nane  retained  in  English,  In  the 
word  Thiirs-day. 

THORACIC  (thorax,  the  breast :  Or.),  In 
Ichthyology,  a  terra  applied  to  the  ventral 
flns  of  fishes  when  they  are  placed  In  front 

of  the  pectoral  flns. Thoracic  duct.  In 

Anatomy,  the  trunk  of  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels, which  is  of  a  serpentine  form. 

THO'RAX  (.Or.),  in  Anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  human  skeleton  which  consists  of  the 
bones  of  the  chest ;  also,  the  cavity  of  the 
chest.  .    .  . 

THOHITifA,  in  Mineralogy,  a  primitive 
earth  found  In  thorite,  a  Norwegian  mine- 
ral, the  hydrat^d  oxide  of  thorlna,  which  is 
the  oxide  of  thorium.  Thorlna  is  white, 
infusible,  and  very  heavy,  its  spec.  grav. 
being  0*4;  no  acid  dissolves  it  except  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  that  with  difficulty.  It  is 
known  from  alumina  and  gluclna  by  being 
insoluble  In  potash ;  and  from  zirconia  by 
being  precipitated  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium. 

THOROUGH-BASS,  In  Music,  the  art  of 
composition  according  to  the  rules  of  har- 
mony. This  branch  of  the  musical  science 
is  twofold,  theoretical  and  practical.    Thco' 
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reHial  tborotigh-TMus  eomprehends  ttao 
knowledge  of  the  connection  and  dieposl- 
tloD  of  ail  the  several  chords,  harmouloas 
and  dissonant;  and  Inclndea  all  the  esta- 
bllshed  laws  by  which  they  are  formed  and 
regnlated.  Praetiedl  thorough-bass  sup- 
poses a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
figures,  a  facility  In  taking  the  chords  they 
indicate,  and  judgment  in  the  various 
applications  and  effects  of  those  chords  in 
accompaniment. 

THRUSH,  tlie  common  name  of  some 
birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Turdtu,  In 
the  family  MenUidm.  In  Britain  there  are 
three  species,  the  Missel  Thrush  (T.  vtacir 
v(miM\  White's  Thrush  (5P.  Wnitii),  and  the 
Song  Thrush  or  Throstle  (T.  mvMeti$).  The 
last  is  one  of  the  finest  singing  birds  in  this 
country.  Its  song,  which  is  rich  and  varied, 
commences  early  In  the  season,  and  con- 
tinues for  nine  months.  It  is  not  migra- 
tory, but  is  supposed  in  winter  to  remove 
from  the  more  northern  to  the  southern 
provinces  of  England. Thrutih,  In  Medi- 
cine, ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

THUGS  (thitffgee,  a  deceiver:  Hind.),  an 
association  of  murderers  formed  of  men  of 
all   castes,  and  from  all  parts  of  India 
*  Their  origin  Is  uncertain,  but  It  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  soon  after  the  Moham- 
medan conquest.    They  now  claim  a  divine 
original,  and  are  supposed  to  have  super- 
natural powers,  and  to  be  the  emissaries  of 
the  divinity,  like  the  wolf,  the  tiger,  and 
the  bear.   Many  belong  to  the  most  amiable. 
Intelligent,  and  respectable  classes  of  the 
lower  and  even  middle  ranks ;  they  love 
theirprofession,  regard  murder  as  sport,and 
are  never  haunted  with  dreams  or  troubled 
with  pangs  of  conscience  during  hours  of 
solitude  or  in  the  last  moments  of  life. 
The  victim  is  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the 
goddess  Davee,  who  by  some  classes  Is  sup- 
posed to  eat  the  lifeless  body,  and  thus 
save  her  votaries  the  necessity  of  conceal- 
ing it.    They  are  extremely  superstitious, 
always  consulting  omens.   All  worship  the 
pick-axe,  which  is  symbolical  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  an  oath  sworn  on  it  binds 
closer  than  on   the    Koran.     They  rise 
through  various  grades:  the  lowest  are 
scouts ;  the  second  sextons ;  the  third  are 
holders  of  the  victims*  bands ;  the  highest, 
stranglers.    All  agree  in  never  practising 
cruelty,  or  robbing  previous  to  murder.  In 
never  allowing  any  but  infants  to  escape 
(and  these  are  trained  to  Tliuggee),  and  In 
never  leaving  a  trace  of  such  goods  as  may 
be  identified.    Murder  of  woman  is  against 
all  rules.    A  mlld-Iooking  man  who  had 
been  bom  and  bred  to  the  profession,  had 
committed  many  murders,  saw  no  harm  in 
them,  and  felt  neither  shame  nor  remoree, 
explained  to  me  how  the  gang  waylay  the 
unwary  traveller,  enter  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  have  him  suddenly  seized, 
when  the  superior  throws  his  own  linen 

girdle  round  the  victim's  neck  and  strangles 
im,  pressing  the  knuckles  against  the 
spine.  One  assassin  frankly  confessed  to 
having  been  engaged  in  931  murders. 
Sometimes  150  persons  collect  into  one 
gang,  and  their  profits  have  often  been  im- 
mense; the  murder  of  six  persons  on  one 


occasion  yielding  npwarda  of  80001:  Tb« 
profession  have  particular  stations  whidi 
they  generally  select  for  murder,  throwfnr 
the  body  of  their  victim  into  a  welL'— Di 
J.  D.  HooKXB.  The  GTovemraent  has  ex- 
erted Itself  so  energetically  to  jmt  dovn 
this  horrible  association  that  several  tfaoo- 
sands  of  Thugs  have  been  seised,  and  some 
hundreds  hanged,  so  that  tbese  wretches 
are  now  seldom  heard  of  wbere  tbey  onee 
swarmed. 

THULB,  a  name  given  by  the  anefenta 
to  the  most  northern  ronntry  with  whidi 
they  were  acquainted.  Borne  authors  Ima- 
gine It  to  have  been  Iceland  ;  others  coo- . 
sider  it  to  have  been  the  coast  of  Norway; 
while  there  are  many  who  hare  not  attadied  • 
to  It  the  idea  of  any  precise  conntry.  ' 

THUM'MIM,  a  Hebrew  word,  denotlof 
perfection.  The  TTrlm  and  Tbnmmlm  were 
precious  stones  on  the  hlgrh  priests'  reet- 
monts,  which  were  consul  ted  by  the  Jews  to 
learn  tUe  will  of  God  as  lon^  as  their  goveni- 
ment  was  a  Theocracy. 

THUN'DER,  the  report  which  accom- 
panies the  discharge  of  electric  fluid  In  the 
clouds,  or  between  tliem  and  the  earcli. 
When  this  explosion  is  near,  the  thunder 
has  a  rattling  or  clattering  sonnd;  and 
when  distant,  a  heavy  and  rumbling.  Tbls 
sharpness  of  the  sonnd  when  near,  and  its 
rambling  when  distant,  are  the  principal 
means  by  which  we  can  ascertain  Its  proxi- 
mity or  distance.  There  are  two  ways  of 
explaining  the  production  of  thunder  i>r 
the  electrical  discharge :  one  that  Uie  ele& 
tricity  opens  for  itself  a  passagre  thronfrk 
the  air,  like  a  projectile;  and  that  the 
sound  is  caused  by  the  rush  of  air  Into  the 
vacuum  which  follows,  the  reverberarioo 
being  produced  by  the  clouds.  The  other, 
that  when  the  electric  fluid  passes  between 
two  points,  there  is  a  decomposition  and 
recompositlon  of  the  electricity  in  all  the 
intervening  media ;  and  therefore  a  more 
or  less  violent  vibration,  which  gives  lise 
to  sound.  The  continued  roll  would  arise 
from  the  comparatively  slow  propsgatioo 
of  sonnd  through  the  air.  During  a  thunder- 
storm, proximity  to  lofty  objects,  and  good 
conductors,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
[See  LiOHTN iKG.]  Hence  it  Is  unsafe.  In 
such  circumstances,  to  be  near  trees,  sheets 
of  water,  gilt  fomiture,  bellwlres,  Ac  It 
is  dangerous  to  be  near  a  fireplace,  ob 
accountof  the  quantity  of  metal  ft  contains, 
and  the  likelihood  of  the  chimney  being 
struck.  It  is  not  safe  to  be  In  a  Isrge  opeo 
plain.  The  middle  of  the  hotise  Is  the 
best  place,  and  the  security  Is  Increased  by 
sitting  on  a  good  non-conductor :  such  as  a 
feather  bed,  mattress,  Ae. 

THURSTJAT.    [See  ThOBJ 

THTMB  {thumos :  Gr.\  In  Botany,  a  la- 
biate plant  of  the  genus  TTtffnntM.  The 
garden  thyme  Is  a  warm,  pungent  aromatic, 
much  in  use  for  culinary  purposes.  Its  e»> 
sentlal  oil  is  extremely  acrid  and  pungent. 
THYMUS  (Lot.  ;  from  thumom:  Or.),  In 
Anatomy,  a  glandular  body  divided  Into 
lobes,  situated  behind  the  stemnm.  It  Is 
largest  In  the  foetus,  dimfnlshes  afterbirth, 
and  in  adults  often  entirely  disappears,  la 
calves  It  Is  called  the 
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THT'ROID  Qthureoa,  a  shield ;  and  etdoB, 
form  :  Or.\  In  Anatomy,  a  terra  applied  to 
one  of  'the  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  The 
tlijTold  or  scatiform  cartilage  is  largest  in 
men,  In  Mrhom  it  is  sometimes  very  pro- 
minent, and  obtains  the  name  of  Adam's 

apple. The  thyroid  gland  is  situated  near 

the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  thyroid  veins 
and  arteries  beioiig  to  It. 

THTRSE,  or  THTRSr8(tAitr«o«,  the  stalk 
of  ambelliferoos  plants :  Or.),  in  Botany,  a 
spepies  of  inSorescence ;  a  dense  or  close 
panicle,  with  the  peduncles  longest  at  the 
middle,  and  therefore  more  or  less  of  an 
ovate  figure,  as  in  the  lilac. 

THYR'SUS  ithursoe:  Gr.\  In  Antiquity, 
an  attribute  of  Bacchus  and  his  votaries. 
It  consisted  of  a  wand  wreathed  with  ivy 
and  vine  leaves,  with  a  pine  cone  at  the  top. 
It  was  used  at  all  the  festivals  held  in  hon* 
our  of  the  god  of  wine. 

THTSANOPTERA  (ihueanujit  fringes; 
pteton,  a  wing:  Or.)t  In  Entomology,  an 
order  of  small  insects  formerly  compre- 
hended amongst  the  Hemiptera.  They  have 
two  pairs  of  wings,  which  are  narrow  and 
fringed  with  long  hairs.  Their  metamorpho* 
sis  is  Incomplete,  the  larve  resembling  the 
perfect  insects,  except  that  they  have  no 
wings.  The  typical  genus  is  Thript;  of 
which  one  species,  the  T.  cerealium,  some- 
times doM  great  damage  to  the  erraln  crops. 
Other  species  attack  various  other  plants, 
and  inflict  much  injury. 

TIA'RA  (.Or.),  the  covering  for  the  head 
used  by  the  ancient  Persians.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  a  tower,  adorned  with  peacock's 
feathers;  was  sometimes  encompassed 
with  a  diadem ;  and  often  had  a  half-moon 

embroidered  on  it. Also,  the  crown  worn 

by  the  Popes.  At  first  they  used  only  a  high 
round  cap  like  the  other  bishops.  NichohM 
I.  added  the  first  gold  circle,  as  a  sign  of 
the  civil  power ;  Boniface  added  the  second, 
about  the  year  1900;  and  Urban  V.  the 
third,  about  1366. 

TIB'IA  (Xat),  in  Anatomy,  the  largest  of 

the  two  bones  which  form  the  leg. In 

Entomology,  the  fourth  joint  of  the  leg ;  it 
is  very  long. 

TIO  DOTTLOTTREU'X  {Fr.),  In  Medicine, 
a  most  painful  affection  of  a  facial  nerve, 
deriving  its  name  from  its  sudden  and  ex- 
cruciating stroke.  It  is  characterized  by 
acute  pain,  attended  with  convulsive  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles ;  and  Is  regarded  as  one 
of  those  diseases  which  generally  baffle  me- 
dical skill. 

TICK,  the  popular  name  of  certain  para- 
sitic insects,  which  belong  to  the  genus 
Jxodet,  In  the  class  Araehnida.  They  have 
four  pairs  of  legs,  and  a  rostrum,  which 
they  bnry  In  the  skin  of  animals,  whose 
blood  they  snck  until  their  originally  flat  and 
oval  bodies  are  distended  Into  a  globular 
form.  They  are  found  In  woods  upon  brush- 
wood, grass,  Ac,  from  which  they  transfer 
themselves  to  the  bodies  of  passing  anl- 
mnls. 

TIDES,  the  finx  and  reflvx,  or  rise  and 
fall  of  the  sea.  The  phenomena  connectoj] 
with  the  tides  are  not  very  numerous,  nor, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  hard  to  he  ex- 
plained.  The  tides  are  a  consequence  of 


the  attraction  of  gravitation.    The  earth 
revolves  on  its  axis  once  a  day,  and  the 
moon  is  retained  in  its  orbit  by  the  mutual 
attraction  which  exists  between  it  and  the 
earth.    These  two  facts  sufllce  to  explain 
the  tides.   The  water  on  the  side  of  the 
earth  next  the  moon,  the  water  on  the  side 
of  the  earth  farthest  from  the  moon,  and 
the  mass  of  the  earth  between  both,  are  all 
attracted  by  the  moon  with  different  forces, 
on  account  of  their  different  distances. 
The  waters  next  the  moon  are  attracted 
most,  and  therefore  fall  most  towards  the 
moon,  leaving  the  earth  behind,  and  bulg- 
ing out  from  it.   The  waters  farthest  from 
the  moon  are  less  attracted  by  the  moon 
than  the  mass  of  earth  in  front  of  them  : 
and  therefore,beingleft  behind  by  the  earth, 
which  is  drawn  more  towards  the  moon, 
they  bulge  out  behind.    Hence  there  will 
be  high  water  under  the  moon,  because 
the  water  moves  towards  the  moon  faster 
than  the  earth ;  and  also  high  water  at  the 
same  time  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth, 
because  the  mass  of  earth  moves  towards 
the  moon  faster  than  the  water  behind  It. 
The  two  masses  of  water,  or  tides,  are  equal: 
since  the  water  In  one  of  them  flows  as 
much  more  rapidly  towards  the  moon  than 
the  earth  as  the  earth  moves  more  rapidly 
towards  the  moon  than  the  water  In  the 
other.   The  water  flows  from  all  directions 
to  form  these  heaps,  as  they  may  be  termed ; 
the  resulting  currents  are  modified  by  pro- 
montories, islands,  winds,  &o.,  and  by  the 
fluid  having  a  less  velocity  of   rotation 
than  that  part  of  the  earth  to  which  it  flows, 
on  account  of  coming  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  poles.   As  time  is  required  for 
the  commnnleation  of  motion,  the  highest 
part  of  the  tidal  wave  is  not  imntediately 
under  the  moon,  but  about  SOP  to  the  east- 
ward of  it.    There  are  two  tides  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  one  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
next  the  moon,  another  on  the  tlAe  farthest 
from  the  noon.    The  tide  is  about  fifty 
minutes  later,  in  any  given  place,  on  each 
succeeding  day ;  because  that  pUce  cannot 
return  to  its  former  position  in  less  than  a 
day ;  and  It  has  besides  to  follow  the  moon, 
which  has  moved  on  In  her  orbit.   The 
sun  also  causes  tides;  but  though  it  is 
larger  than  the  moon,  Its  effect  Is  less,  on 
account  of  its  greater  distance.   VThen  the 
sun  and  moon  act  together,  that  Is  when 
they  are  In  eonjunetlon  or  in  opposition,  the 
tides  are  larger,  and  are  called  spring  tides, 
which  occur  a  little  after  new  and  full 
moon,  not  exactly  at  the  happening  of 
these  events,  because  time  Is  required  for 
the  communication  of  motion,    when  the 
moon  is  in  gtMdratuires  the  effects  of  the  sun 
and  moon  are  opposed ;  and  there  are  small, 
or  neap  tides.   When  the  sun  and  moon, 
or  both,  are  nearest  to  the  earth,  the  tides 
produced  by  them  are  highest:  hence  the 
tides  are  greatest  after  the  autumnal,  and 
before  the  vernal  equinox.   The  effects  of 
the  planets  in  causing  tides  are  Inappreda- 
ble.   There  must  evidently  be  tides  in  the 
atmosphere ;  though,  as  we  are  Immersed 
in  that  fluid,  they  are  ordinarily  imperccptl- 
ble  to  us.  The  extreme  practical  importance 
of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the   tides,  on 
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coAsts  and  in  harboura,  liae  In  many  places 
led  to  the  prosecution  of  some  sort  of  regu- 
lar observations,  to  determine  what  is  called 
the  etua)lish'ment  of  particular  ports :  that 
is,  the  Interval  of  time  after  the  new  and 
full  moon  has  passed  the  meridian,  at 
which  it  Is  high  water  in  them ;  from  this 
the  time  of  high  water  on  other  days  is 
known  by  the  age  of  the  moon. 

TIERGB  (tiers:  Fr.),  In  Heraldry,  an 
epithet  for  the  field  wlien  it  Is  divided  into 
throe  parts. 

TIEIlS  BTAT  (the  third  estate:  IV.). 
This  term  was  universally  applied  in  France 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  under  the  old 
rigim0.  Before  the  cities  rose  to  wealth 
and  Influence,  the  nobility  and  clergy  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  almost  the  whole 
country,  and  the  people  were  subject  to 
the  most  degrading  humiliations.  But,  as 
trade  and  commerce  began  to  render  men 
Independent,  and  they  were  able  to  shake 
oft  their  feudal  bonds,  the  tiers  etat  gradu- 
ally rose  into  importance ;  and  at  length 
the  third  estate,  during  the  revolution, 
may  be  said  to  have  become  the  nation 
itself. 

TI'OER,  the  Tigris  regalia  of  naturalists, 
a  powerful  ]>east  of  the  feline  family  inha- 
biting  the  East  Indies,  and  some  other 
parts  of  Asia ;  but,  wherever  it  is  known,  its 
strength  and  sanguinary  disposition  are 
such  as  to  excite  the  terror  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  comes  into  the  midst  of  Tillages 
In  the  night  time,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing oflE  cattle,  and  it  has  often  been  known 
to  single  out  for  prey  some  human  victim. 
Ko  animal,  except  the  elephant,  is  capable 
of  resisting  it.  The  Bengal  tiger  has  an 
average  length  of  eight  feet,  and  is  between 
three  and  four  feet  high.  It  Is  of  a  yellow- 
ish brown  colour,  with  transverse  black 
stripes:  and  the  tali  baa  alternate  black 
and  yellow  rings. 

TIL'IiBR,  a  lever  or  piece  of  wood  fas- 
tened In  the  bead  of  the  rudder,  by  which 
it  is  moved.    In  small  ships  and  boats  it  is 

called    the    helm TiUer-rope,   the    rope 

which  forms  a  communication  between  the 
fore  end  of  the  tiller  and  the  wheel. 

TIM'BBR,  a  name  for  all  kinds  of  wood 
to  be  used  in  Building,  Oarpentry,  Joinery, 
Turnery,  &e.  We  also  apply  the  word  to 
standing  trees  which  are  suitable  for  these 
purposes.  Timber  Is  preserved  from  that 
particular  kind  of  decay  called  dry  rot  by 
saturating  it  with  solutions  of  various  me- 
tallic salts,  such  as  copperas  (sulphate  of 
iron),  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of 
mercury),  chloride  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of 
copper.   Creos«>te  has  also  been  employed 

for  the  same  purpose. In  ships,  a  timber 

la  a  rib  piece  of  wood,  branching  outward 
from  the  keel  in  a  curving  direction. 

TIM'BREL  itimbri  :  Fr. ;  from  tympa- 
num,  a  di-uni :  JmL),  an  ancient  musical 
Instrument;  a  kind  of  tabor  or  tambourine, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scriptora 

TIME,  a  portion  of  duration,  whether 
past,  present,  or  future ;  marked  by  certain 
Itcriods  or  measures,  chiefly  by  tlie  motion 
and  revolution  of  the  sun. Absolute  time 

Is  that  which  is  considered  in  itself,  with- 
out reference  to  the  portion  of  duration 


to  which  it  belongs. Belativt  time  Is  that 

which  is  considered  with  reference  to  th« 
termini  of  some  specific  interval  of  dunt- 

tion. Apparent    time   la    tbat   deduced 

from  observations  of  the  sun :  that  which 

4s  shown  by  a  good  sun-dtaL Mean  time 

is  that  shown  by  a  well-regulated  watch : 
it  is  not  the  same  as  that  shown  by  a  raa- 
dlal,  because  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
sun  in  the  heavens  is  not  unifoma. Side- 
real time  is  that  portion  of  a  sidereal  day 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  transit  of  tlie 
first  point  of  Aries.  It  represents,  at  any 
moment,  the  right  ascension  of  whatever 
heavenly  body  is  then  on  the  meridian. — 
Astronomical  time  of  the  day  Is  reckoned 
from  the  mean  noon  of  that  day,  and  ia 
reckoned  on  to  twenty-four  hours  in  mean 

time. Civil  time  is  mean  time,  applied  to 

the  purposes  of  civil  life.  Tho  civil  day 
commences  at  the  midnight  preceding  the 
noon  of  the  day.  and  It  Is  divided  Into  two 
parts  of  twelve  hours  eacli ;  the  firat  twelve 
hours  being  a.  u.  or  ante  wteridian  cbcforc 
noon) ;  the  second  twelve  hours  being  r.  x. 

or  post  meridian  (after  noon). Time^  Jo 

music,  the  measure  of  sounds,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  continuance  or  duration. 
Thus.  In  common  timet  the  bar  is  equal  ia 
length  to  a  semibreve,  or  a  minim,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  used  to  indicate  the 
time;  In  triple  ttfne,It  is  that  j^art  of  a 
semibreve  expressed  by  the  fraction  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  staff— tbits  f  raeai^a 
three-fourths  of  a  semibreve,  or  three  crut- 
chets ;  y ,  twelve  eighths  of  a  semibreve,  or 
twelve  quavers,  &c  The  time  is  also  ajfer- 
ted  by  certain  technical  terms  eniplojed ; 
such  as  allegro^  presto,  &c 

TIMOCBACT  (ttm«,  an  asseMment; 
ferotos,  power :  Gr.),  that  form  of  govern- 
ment whose  laws  require  a  certain  property, 
or  position  in  society,  to  enable  a  citizen  to 
be  capable  of  the  highest  oflncea. 

TI^,  a  metal  of  a  silver-white  colour, 
very  ductile  and  malleable.  Its  spec  gmv. 
Is  7*29.  It  gives  out.  while  bending,  a 
crackling  noise ;  is  fusible  at  about  4'4»^a 
heat  much  less  than  that  of  Icmition ;  is 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  Is  rapidly  con- 
verted, by  dilute  nitric  acid.  Into  a  white 
oxide.  Tin  has  been  known  from  the  ear- 
liest agea  It  was  much  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  In  the  nrts,  and  by  the  Greeka  as 
an  alloy  with  other  metals.  Pliny  speaks 
of  It  under  the  name  of  uMis  lictd,  as  a 
metal  well  known  in  the  arte,  and  even  ap- 
plied In  the  fabrication  of  many  oroamenta 
of  luxury.  He  a8cril»es  to  the  Gaols  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  tinning,  or  ooTertn^ 
other  metals  with  a  thin  coat  of  tin.  The 
PhoBnlclans  procured  It  from  Spain  and 
from  Britain,  with  which  plnooB  tbey  car- 
ried on  a  very  lucrative  commerce,  Ac- 
cording  to  Aristotle,  the  tin  minea  of  Gbnt- 
wall  were  known  and  worked  in  his  time ; 
and  they  still  continue  the  most  prudao- 
tive  of  any  in  Europe.  Diodorus  SIculus, 
who  wrote  40  years  before  Christ,  describes 
the  method  of  working  these  mines ;  and 
says  that  their  produce  was  conveyed  to 
Gaul,  and  thence  to  different  parts  of  Italy. 
Tin  which  is  very  puro,  but  not  so  p#»«f 
manufactured  as  tlie  Cornish,  is  also  ob- 
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talned  In  great  qttantltles  lu  South  Amerten. 
The  first  process  to  wblch  tin  ore  is  sub- 
jected Is  grinding ;  It  is  then  washed,  to 
remove  the  impurities.  The  specific  gni- 
vity  is  so  high  that  it  is  easy  to  wash  away 
fetae  earths,  and  even  some  of  the  foreign 
mctaUio  ores  with  which  it  is  often  ni1n> 
gled.  The  next  process  is  roastlngtho  ore  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace  along  with  anthrar 
cite,  which  removes  the  oxygen  and  foreign 
matters.  It  afterwards  repeatedly  undergoes 
the  effects  of  fusion,  and  being  at  length 
purified  from  the  admixture  of  all  foreign 
substances,  it  is  oast  Into  blocks,  weighing 
each  about  800  Ibs»  There  are  only  two 
ores  of  tin— thep0roa>fd0,  which  is  tin-stone 
or  capiterite,  and  Hn  pi/ritM,  which  is  sul- 
pburet  of  tin  or  stannlne ;  the  former,  only, 
is  sufficiently  abundant  fbr  metallurgic 
purposes.  Tin  unites  easily  with  various 
metals ;  combined  with  copper  In  different 
proportions.  It  forms  ttronzet  beU  metal,  and 
other  useful  alloys.  Lead  and  tin  may  be 
combined  in  any  proportion  by  fusion ;  the 
resulting  alloy  Is  harder,and  possesses  much 
more  tenacity  than  tin ;  and  these  qualities 
are  at  a  maximum  when  it  Is  composed  of 
three  parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead.  Alloyed 
witti  small  proportions  of  antimony,  cop- 
per, and  bismuth,  tin  Is  formed  Into  varloiM 
wares  resembling  silver,  under  the  names 
of  block-tin,  Britannia  metal,  &c  Tin  is 
much  used  in  the  state  of  very  thin  leaves; 
it  Is  then  called  Hnrf&U,  This  is  made  from 
the  finest  tin,  first  cast  into  an  ingot,  then 
laminated  to  a  certain  extent,  and  after- 
wards beat  out  with  a  hammer.  Tin  is  used 
fbr  tinning  copper.  Iron,  Ac.  It  adheres 
strongly  to  the  surface  of  Iron ;  tbln  sheets 
of  which  coated  with  it  constitute  Un- 
plate,  or  white  Iron,  of  which  so  many  arti- 
cles in  domestic  use  are  made.  The  Iron  is 
coated  with  tin  in  order  to  prevent  its  rust- 
ing. TIn-foII  eoated  with  mercury,  forms 
thd  reflecting  surface  of  looking-glasses.  A 
compound  of  tin  and  gold,  the  pttrple  of 
OasaUu,  gives  fine  shades  of  purple  to 
stain  glass  and  artificial  gems.  Oxide  of  tin 
Is  an  Ingredient  In  the  white  and  yellow 
glazes  of  pottery,  and,  fused  with  the 
materials  of  filnt,  forms  enameU  mtrate  of 
tin  is  the  basis  of  the  scarlet  employed  in 
dying  wool,  and  many  bright  colours  used 
by  the  calico-printer  and  cotton-dyer.  In 
1858,  the  mines  of  Cornwall  produced  10,818 
tons  of  ore ;  from  which  6,920  tons  of  tin 
were  obtained.  Of  this,  the  exports,  wrought 
and  unwrought,  were  of  the  value  of 
1.6eo,SS8l.  In  the  same  year,  828  tons  of 
tInK>re  were  Imported,  and  60,110  t<Mis  of  tin. 

TD^'CAL,  an  Impure  bl borate  of  soda 
(borax)  imported  from  Thibet,  Persia,  and 
China.    Borax  is  prepared  from  it. 

TINOTTURB  {iiiMiuraf  from  Hngo,  I 
moisten:  LaL),  in  Medietne,  a  spirituous 
solution  of  such  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances ajB  are  soluble  In  rectified  or  proof 
spirit.  The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are 
extracted  almost  equally  by  water  and  rec- 
tified spirit;  but^  in  their  aqueous  and 
spirituous  tinctures,  there  is  this  difference 
—that  the  active  parts  In  the  former  are 
blended  with  a  large  proportion  of  Innate 
gummy  matter,  on  wblch  their  solubility  iu 


this  menstruum  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pends ;  while,  in  the  latter,  they  are  almost 
free  from  gum.  Tinetures,  in  Heraldry,  re> 
fer  to  the  colours  of  the  shield,  and  are  of 
three  kinds :  metals,  colours,  and  furs.  The 
metals  are  or  (gold),  argent  (silver) ;  the 
colours,  gulea  (red),  ositrs  (blue),  tabli 
(black),  vert  (green),  jmrpure  (purple),  eoMf 
gwtM  or  murrey  (dark  blood  red),  and 
tenny  (orange) ;  the  chief  furs  are  ermim 
and  voir.  They  are  thus  ezpreased  in  en- 
gravings :  or  by  small  points ;  argent  by  a 
plain  surface;  gules  by  vertical  lines; 
oMure  by  horizontal  lines ;  aaJtle  by  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  crossing  one  another; 
vert  by  diagonal  lines  from  right  to  left ; 
purpure  by  diagonal  lines  from  left  to  right : 
tefiny  by  vertical  lines  crossed  by  dlngonal 
lines  from  right  to  left ;  and  aanguine  by 
diagonal  lines  crossing  one  another. 

TIRAILLEURS  (marksmen  :  Fr.\  in  the 
Military  art,  a  name  given  to  a  species  of 
infantry  seldom  intended  to  fight  in  close 
order,  but  generally  dispersed,  two  and  two, 
always  supporting  each  other,  and  usually 
skirmishing  in  front  of  the  line.  They  must 
be  particularly  expert  in  their  movements : 
so  as  to  collect  quickly  into  masses  at  the 
sound  of  the  bugle ;  to  disperse  again  with 
equal  exiAiditlon;  and  to  act  constantly  with 
the  whole  army.  They  were  introduced  by 
the  French  during  the  wars  of  t]ieIrrevoltt> 
tion. 

TIS'RI,  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew 
civil  year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  eoelesi- 
aetical;  answering  to  a  part  of  our  Sep- 
tember and  a  part  of  October. 

TIS'SUB,  cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or 
silver,  or  with  figured  colours.— -In  Ana- 
tomy, the  parts  of  which  organized  bodies 
are  composed.  These  parts  are  made  up  of 
cells  of  different  shapes  and  texture,  dif- 
ferently put  together.  There  are,  for  ex- 
ample, the  oBseoua  tissue,  the  muscular 
tissue,  the  nervous  tissue,  fto. 

TITAKIUM,  in  Mineralogy,  a  metal  of 
an  orange  red  colour,  first  found  in  Oorn- 
walh  It  occurs  in  different  statesofoxldar 
tion.  The  minute  copper-coloured  crystals 
sometimes  found  In  the  slag  of  the  iron- 
smelting  furnaces  are  pure  titanium.  It  is 
very  infusible ;  will  scratch  glass,  but  not 
crystal;  It  resists  the  action  of  air  and 
acids;  but  is  oxidised  by  nitre,  at  a  red 
heat.  Its  spec.  gniv.  is  S'6.  It  has  been 
found  iu  Italy  and  New  Jgrealand  along  with 
iron  sand,  which  has  been  ejected  from 
volcanoes. 

TITHBS  iteetha,  tenth  :  Seua.),  in  Bcclesl- 
astlcal  law,  the  tenth  part  of  the  Increase 
annually  arising  from  the  profits  of  Innd 
and  stock,  allotted  to  the  clergy  for  their 
support.  The  custom  of  paying  tithes, 
or  of  offering  a  tenth,  has  not  only  been 
practised  under  the  Jewish  law,  and  by 
Christians,  but  we  also  find  something  like 
It  among  the  heathens.  The  BabyJusians 
and  Egyptians  gave  tfaoir  kings  a  tenth  of 
their  revenues.  The  Romans  offered  a 
tenth  of  all  they  took  from  their  enemies 
to  the  gods ;  and  the  Oauls,  in  like  manner, 
gave  a  tenth  to  their  god  Mara.  Tithes  are 
personal,  predial,  or  mixed ;  p«r«onaZ,  when 
accruing  from  labour,  art,  ( r  trade ;  t^i«if 
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when  arising  from  the  earth,  as  bay,  wood, 
and  fruit ;  and  mixed,  wbou  accruing  from 

beastStWhlcb  are  fed  off  the  land. Tithes, 

also,  are  either  great  or  small.  The  (Treat,  or 
parsonage  tithes,  belong  to  the  rector ;  the 
small,  or  Tlcarage  tithes,  to  the  vicar.  The 
great  tithes  often  belong  to  a  lay  Impro- 
priator or  to  a  college.  By  a  recent  enact- 
ment, the  tithes  have  been  changed  Into 
a  rent-charge,  which  Is  never  personal,  bat 
apportioned  among  the  lands  of  the  pariah, 
to  be  paid  by  their  occupiers;  and  recover- 
able by  holding  the  lands  until  they  are 
paJd.  This  Is  not  fixed,  being  for  each  year 
the  price  of  a  certain  quantity  of  com,  at 
the  average  of  the  seven  years  immediately 

TITHINO,  a  community  of  ten  men, 
into  which  all  Bnglnnd  wm  dirided  In  the 
time  of  the  Saxons.   [See  Tything.] 

TOAD  (tathe :  Box.),  the  name  of  tailless 
Bntracblan  reptiles  belonging  to  the  family 
Bufinddas.  The  common  toad  of  Britain, 
Svifo  vuigariat  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
venomous,  but  now  considered  harmless. 
It  has  a  thick  squat  body  covered  with 
warts  or  tubercles,  and  a  fetid  milky 
juice  exudes  from  a  protuberance,  stud- 
ded with  pores,  behind  each  eye.  Toads 
are  capable  of  living  a  long  time  with- 
out food,  and  have  been  known  to  re- 
main (if  the  repeated  instances  which  have 
been  given  are  to  be  relied  on)  whole  years 
in  walls,  hollow  trees.  In  the  earth,  or  even 
when  artificially  enclosed  with  piaster.  Dr. 
Buckland,  however,  states.  In  reference  to 
a  number  of  experiments  which  he  made 
on  the  vitality  of  toads  enclosed  In  wood 
and  stone : '  It  seems  that  toads  cannot  live 
a  year  excluded  totally  from  atmospheric 
air,  and  that  they  cannot  survive  two  years 
entirely  excluded  from  food ;  and  there  Is  a 
want  of  BuRIciently  minute  and  accurate 
observation  In  those  so  frequently  recorded 
cases,  where  toads  are  said  to  be  found 
alive  within  blocks  of  stone  and  wood.  In 
cavities  that  had  no  communication  what- 
ever with  the  external  air.' 

TOAIK-STONB,  in  Mineralogy,  a  dark 
brown  basaltic  amygdaloid,  composed  of 
l>a8alt  and  green  earth,  and  containing  ob- 
long cavities  in  which  Is  calcareous  spar. 

TOAD'STOOL,  the  popular  name  of  va- 
rious Inedible  funguses  wblch  resemble 
mushrooms  In  shape. 

TOBACroo,  the  Nieottana  tdbacum  of 
botanists,  nat.  order  So'anaeeoB,  a  herba- 
ceous plant  which  flourishes  in  America 
and  all  temperate  climates,  and  is  remark- 
able for  Its  acrid  and  narcotic  properties. 
Its  name  Is  probably  derived  from  Tobaco, 
In  the  province  of  Yucatan,  where  It  was 
first  found  by  the  Spaniards.  It  la  much 
used  for  smoking;  and,  when  pulveri2ed  and 
otherwise  prepared,  as  snuff.  When  first 
used  it  sometimes  occasions  vomiting ;  but 
the  practice  of  using  it  In  any  form  soon 
conquers  dlstate,  and  forms  a  relish  for  it 
that  Is  strong  and  almost  Invincible.  It  Is 
believed  to  have  been  Introduced  Into 
England  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  we  may  well  be  sur- 
prised that  the  discovery  in  America  of  a 
nauseous  and  potsonons  weed  of  an  acrid 


taste  and  disagreeable  odour,  in  short, 
whose  only  properties  are  deleterlona, 
should  have  bad  so  great  an  Influence  on 
the  social  condition  of  all  nations,  that  It 
should  have  become  an  article  of  most  ex- 
tensive commerce,  and  that  Its  culture 
should  have  spread  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  most  useful  plants.  The  recent 
leaves  have  very  little  smell  or  taste ;  but, 
when  dried,  their  odour  Is  strong,  narcotic, 
and  somewhat  fetid ;  their  taste,  bitter  and 
extremely  acrid.  When  diatlUed,  they  yield 
the  essential  oil  on  which  their  virtue  de- 
pends, and  which  is  said  to  be  a  viml<mt 
poison.  Tobacco  Is  extensively  ciUtivated 
in  France  and  other  Buropean  countries,  in 
the  Levant  and  India;  but  the  tobacco  of 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  Is  conaldered 
the  best.  Tobacco  was  first  broogbt  to 
France  In  1600  by  Nicot,  from  whose  name 
has  been  formed  the  botanical  name  of  the 
genus ;  and.  In  1586,  Sir  Francis  .Drake  In- 
troduced the  plant  to  the  BngUsh.  In 
1859  the  quantity  of  tobacco  Imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption amounted  to  nearly  34,800,000  Iba 

TODDT,  the  juice  obtained  by  wounding 
the  flower  spathes,  or  trunks,  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm  and  other  palms.  Wheu  fermented 
it  becomes  arrack. 

TO'GA  (Xot ;  from  tego,  I  cover).  In  An- 
tiquity, a  robe  without  sleeves,  worn  over 
the  tunica  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  like  a 
large  cloak,  and  was  the  distlngnlshing 
badge  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Tbe  variety  in 
the  colour,  the  fineness  of  tbe  wool,  and 
the  ornaments  attached  to  It,  Indicated  the 
rank  of  the  wearer.  Its  colour  was  ordi- 
narily that  of  the  wool  undyed,  but  it  was 
of  a  purer  white  when  worn  by  candidates ; 
but,  in  time  of  mourning,  it  was  made  of 
wool  naturally  black.  An  embroidered  toga, 
called  togapieta,  was  worn  by  generals  when 
they  triumphed.  The  chief  dignitaries  of 
tbe  state  wore  a  purple  band  affixed  to  Its 
edge ;  it  was  then  called  a  toga  jirtBlexta. 
Tbe  dross  of  matrons  was  the  stola,  tbe 
toga  being  worn  only  by  women  of  liad 
character.  Under  the  emperors  the  toga 
went  out  of  fashion. 

TOISB,  a  long  measure  In  France,  oon 
talning  six  French  feet;    equivalent  to 
1-94904  metres,  or  «-3945025  Bnglista  feet. 

TOELAT',  a  kind  of  wine  produced  at 
Tokay  In  Hungary,  made  of  white  grapes. 
It  Is  distinguished  by  its  aromatic  taste ; 
is  not  considered  good  till  It  is  three 
years  old,  and  It  continues  to  Improve  as 
long  as  It  Is  kept.  It  is  the  only  wine 
which  Is  drunk  by  preference  in  the  turbid 
state. 

TOKBN,  a  small  coin,  in  copper,  brass,  or 
lead,  formerly  Issued  by  corporations,  guild 
companies,  and  tradesmen  for  local  circu- 
lation before  the  State  undertook  to  pro- 
vide a  coinage  of  copper.  'Tokens  were 
Issued,  says  Mr.  W.  Boyne,  *to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  presumed  ao.ooo  varietiea 
were  coined  In  England,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land. It  was  not  until  1673  that  flothtngs, 
struck  at  tbe  Mint,  of  similar  slae  to  those 
of  the  present  day,  were  ready  for  circula 
tton,  when  tokens  were  suppressed  by  a 
stringent  order  of  the  king.* 
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TOLBRA'TION  ip>leratio,  an  endaring: 
EMt.),  in  a  general  sense,  tbe  allowance  of 
chat  which  Is  not  wholly  approved ;  but 
more  especially,  the  allowance  of  religious 
opinions  and  modes  of  worship  In  a  state, 
wlien  contrary  to  or  different  from  those 
of  tbe  established  church  or  belief.  The 
Srat  Toleration  act  In  England  was  passed 
In  1089 ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation 
act,  in  1829,  and  some  subsequent  acts  have 
placed  dissenters  on  an  equality  with  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church,  except  as 
regards  a  few  of  the  highest  offices ;  even 
Jews  are  not  now  precluded  from  an  en- 
joyment of  civil  rights,  on  accoont  of  their 
religion. 

TOLL  (toUo,  I  take :  Lot.),  the  name  gene- 
rally given  to  the  datles  imposed  on  tra- 
vellers and  goods  passing  along  roads, 
bridges,  &o.  It  la  sometimes  taken  by  a 
person  for  every  beast  driven  across  his 

ground,  being  then  called  toU-traverae. 

Toll,  the  payment  made  to  the  corporation 
of  a  town,  or  tbe  lord  or  owner  of  a  market 
or  fair,  on  tbe  sale  of  certain  commodities. 
TOMATO,  or  LOYB  APPLE,  the  fruit  of 
several  species  of  Lyeopersicumt  nat.  order 
Solanacem.  They  are  natives  of  South 
America,  but  are  now  cultivated  in  many 
other  places  on  account  of  the  fruit,  which 
is  employed  as  an  Ingredient  in  sauces. 

TOM'BAO,  a  species  of  brass,  with  excess 
of  zinc ;  if  arsenic  is  added,  it  forms  tohite 
tombac. 

TOMBNTOUS  rfomcntum,  a  stuffing  for 
cushions:  Lat.\  in  Botany,  downy;  or 
covered  with  hairs  so  close  as  scarcely  to 
be  discernible. 

TONE  iUmoSt  a  note,  or  tone :  Qr.\  the 
degree  of  elevation  of  any  sound :  its  acute- 

ness  or  gravity. ^Musical  Tokbs  differ 

from  those  of  common  speech  chiefly  by 
being  more  prolonged,  so  as  to  give  the  ear 
a  more  decided  perception  of  their  height, 
formation,  and  relation  to  each  other.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  tones,  major  and  minor. 
The  tone  major  is  In  the  ratio  of  8  to  9, 
which  results  from  the  difference  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  Tbe  Ume  minor  is 
as  9  to  10,  resulting  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  minor  third  and  the  fourth. 

ToKB,  in  Medicine,  that  state  of  organiza- 
tion in  a  body,  in  which  the  animal  func- 
tions are  healthy  and  performed  with  due 
vigour.  TOHB  in  Its  primary  signiflcation 
is  tfmston,  and  tension  Is  the  primary  Indi- 
cation of  strength.  Hence  its  appHoatton 
to  the  natural  healthy  state  of  the  animal 
organs. 

TONGUE  (pung :  8ax.\  In  Anatomy,  a  soft, 
fleshy  viscus,  very  movable  In  every  direc- 
tion, situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  month, 
and  constituting  the  organ  of  taste.  It 
is  also  an  Instrument  of  deglutition,  and  is 
a  very  important  aid  to  pronunciation. 

TON'IO  (jlonos.  a  tone :  Or.\  In  Music,  the 
principal  uotcof  the  key ;  upon  it  all  regular 
melodies  depend  ;  and  with  it  all  of  them 
terminate,  as  far  as  the  chief  melody  Is 
concerned,  the  inner  parts  of  the  harmony 
concluding  on  the  third  or  mediantt  and 
the  fifth  or  dominant.  The  name  is  applied 
also  to  the  octaves  above  and  below  the 
key-note. 


TON'ICS,  medicines  that  Increase  the 
tone  of  the  muscular  flbre,  and  give  vigour 
and  action  to  the  system.  Preparations  of 
Iron  and  quinine  are  amongst  the  best 
known  tonics. 

TON'NAGE,  the  nnmbcr  of  tons  which  a 
vessel  may  safely  carry.  Formerly  the 
tonnage  for  the  payment  of  dues  was  cal- 
culated on  principles  which  gave  an  advan- 
tage to  vessels  badly  proportioned,  that  is, 
having  anexcesBof  breadth.  Butat present 
it  Is  calculated  on  more  sclontlflo  prin- 

TOK'QUINor  TONKA  BEAN,  the  seed  of 
alarge  leguminous  tree,  the  Vipterix  odorata 
of  botanists,  growing  in  the  forests  of 
Brazil.  The  legume  is  single-seeded,  and 
can  only  be  obtained  when  it  has  fallen  to 
the  ground.  The  seed  is  used  for  scenting 
snuff. 

TON'SILS  (toneiUa :  LaJb.\  In  Anatomy, 
two  remarkable  glands,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth,  near  the  uvula ;  and  In  popular 
language  called  almonds  of  the  eara.  Their 
use  is  to  secrete  a  mucous  humour  for 
lubricating  the  passages;  and  they  have 
several  excretory  ducts  opening  Into  the 
mouth. 

TON'TISTE,  a  sort  of  increasing  life  an- 
nuity ;  or  a  loan  given  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons with  the  benefit  of  survivorship.  Thus 
an  annuity  Is  shared  among  a  number,  on 
the  principle  that  the  share  of  each,  at  his 
death,  is  enjoyed  by  the  survivors,  until  at 
last  the  whole  goes  to  the  last  survivor,  or 
to  the  last  two  or  three,  according  to  the 
terms  on  which  the  money  is  advanced. 
The  name  Is  derived  from  Its  inventor 
Laurence  Tonti^  a  Neapolitan. 

TOOTH'ING,  In  Architecture,  bricks  left 
alternately  projecting,  at  the  end  of  a  wall ; 
that  they  may  be  bonded  into  the  continua- 
tion, when  it  is  carried  up. 

TO'PAZ  (fopaeion :  Or.),  a  gem  or  precious 
stone,  very  generally  of  a  fine  yellow  or 
gold  colour.  It  sometimes  occurs  In  masses, 
but  more  usually  crystallized  in  rectangular 
octahedrons.  The  oriental  topaz  Is  most 
esteemed ;  its  colour  borders  on  the  orange. 
The  oeddentdl,  or  that  found  in  Peru,  is  of 
a  softer  substance,  but  its  colour  is  nearly 
the  same.  The  Brazilian  topaz  becomes 
rose  red,  but  the  Saxon  loses  its  colour,  by 
heat.  This  gem  consists  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  fluoric  acid. 

TOPE,  an  Indian  word  for  Buddhist 
structures.  In  the  shape  of  pillars,  towers, 
or  tumuli,  erected  as  memorials  of  victory 
or  miracles,  or  as  receptacles  for  relics. 
The  word  is  also  applied  by  travellers  In 
India  to  groves  of  trees,  which  often  afford 
shady  halting-places. 

TO'PHUS  (Lai.),  In  Mineralogy,  a  genns 
of  calcareous  earths,  which  are  porous  and 
without  lustre,  and  consist  principally  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Its  origin  Isdue  to  pre- 
cipitation from  \rater. 

TOPOG'B.APB.Y  (topograpMa,  from  topds, 
a  place;  Kadgrapho,!  write:  Gr.),  the  ac- 
curate description  of  some  particular  place 
or  tract  of  land.  Topography  goes  Into 
minute  details  which  geography  does  not 
enter  upon. 
TORNA'DO  (fipon.  from  tomo,  I  turn;  lot). 


a  Tlolent  gnat  of  wind,  or  »  tempest,  dls- 1 
ttagnlBhed  by  a  whirling  motion.   Toma* 
does  are  asnaUyacooaiiuuited  with  thunder, 
lightning,  and  torrents  ct  nin ;  but  they 
are  of  short  duration. 

TORPBIX)  (ixit,  literally  BtnnbnesB).  the 
name  giren  to  certain  fishes  possessing 
eleetrlcal  powers  allied  to  the  rays.  They  are 
also  called  cramp  fishes,  and  electrie  rays, 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  short  and  some- 
what fleshy  tail,  and  the  nearly  cirenlar  disc 
formed  by  the  body.  The  eleetrleal  appa- 
ratus, which  has  rendered  the  torpedo  so 
celebrated,  consists  of  small  memhranons 
tubes,  disposed  like  honey-oomb ;  and  di* 
Tided,  by  horisontal  partitions,  into  small 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  mucous  matters; 
By  exercising  this  power,  the  torpedo  is 
enabled  to  procure  Its  prey,  and  to  protect 
itself  against  enemies.  Wliatever  animal 
attempts  to  lay  hold  of  It  receives  a  sudden 
paralysing  shock ;  and  small  fishes,  it  is 
said,  are  completely  stunned  on  approach- 
ing it.  One  siiecies  has  been  taken  on  the 
British  coast,  but  it  is  very  rare. 

TORRBFACrriOlf  {torrt^aeio,  I  make  dry 
by  heat :  LaL),  In  Metallurgy,  the  operation 
of  roasting  ores In  Pharmacy,  the  dry- 
ing or  roasting  of  drugs  on  a  metallic 
plate,  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  state  de- 
sired. 

TORRICEL'LIAI}  VACITUH,  In  Physics, 
the  yacuom  produced  by  inverting  a  tube 
oi  sufficient  length,  hurmetlcally  sealed  at 
one  end,  and  filled  with  mercury,  or  any 
other  fluid,  in  a  ressel  containing  the  same 
fluid ;  and  allowing  the  fluid  in  the  tube  to 
descend.untll  its  weight  is  counterbalanced 
by  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  apparatus 
will  constitute  the  essential  p<»rtion  ol  a 
barometer,  and  was  invented  by  TorrioellL 
[See  Baboxbtbr.] 

TOR'RID  ZONB,  (CorKdus,  parched :  LaL\ 
In  Qeography,  that  region  of  the  earth  In- 
cluded between  the  tropics,  where  the  sun 
is  Tertlcal  at  some  period  of  the  year,  and 
whero  the  heat  is  always  great.  It  is  47°, 
or  TOft  geographical  miles  In  width,  and  is 
intersected  by  the  equator. 

TOR'SION  BAL'ANOB  (tortU  a  twisting: 
lot.),  an  instrument  intended  for  measure 
Ing  the  intensities  of  electrie  or  magnetic 
forces,  by  establishing  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween them  and  the  force  of  torsion.  [See 
Elkotbokbtbb,  T0B8I0N.]  The  force  of 
torsion  is  Inversely  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  wire  used,  and  inversely  to 
the  fourth  power  of  its  diameter.  Brass 
wire  is  better  than  iron ;  but  spun  glass  is 
better  than  either. 

TOR'BO  (/(oL),  the  trunk  of  a  statue,  mu- 
tilated of  head  and  limbs. 

TORTOIBB,  the  name  given  to  those 
shielded  reptiles  which  live  on  land  or  in 
fresh-water:  those  which  live  In  the  sea 
being  called  Ttbtlbs  [which  see].  The 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  tortoises 
is  that  their  ribs  and  breast-bone  are  formed 
into  a  bony  box  with  openings  in  front  and 
behind.  Through  the  front  opening  the 
head  and  fore  legs  protrude,  and  through 
the  jwsterlor  opening  the  hind  legs  and 
talL  This  box  Is  composed  of  plates  whidi 
ary  In  shape  in  the  dliferentspeeies.  Their 


Jaws  are  destitute  of  teeth  and  are  more 
like  the  btU  of  a  bird  than  the  raoath  of  ■ 
quadruped.  They  are  possessed  of  lungs 
and  are  oviparous.  Hie  land-tortoises  feed 
on  vegetables;  one  species,  the  OUtudo 
europaOf  is  a  native  of  the  Soutta  of  Borope, 
and  lives  to  a  great  age. 

TORTURB  {tortura:  LaL),  ttte  Inflietion 
of  pain  on  an  accused  person,  for  the  imr- 
pose  of  extorting  a  eonfeesion  of  guilt,  or 
the  revelatitm  of  acoomplleea.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  practised  It  with  regard  to 
slaves ;  and  not  unfroquently  whole  fsmilles 
of  these  unfbrtunato  people  were  subjected 
to  it,  when  an  atrocious  crime,  avch  as  the 
murder  of  their  master,  was  committed.  It 
has  been  used  In  various  coaDtries  of 
modem  Bttrope,and  even  in  Kngland.  [See 

QUBBTIOK.} 

TO'RVS  iLoL),  In  Archltectnt«.  a  round 
moulding  In  the  bases  of  columns.  reMin- 
bllng  the  sstrsgal  In  form,  but  larger. 

lO'Rt,  In  British  history,  the  name  given 
to  a  political  party  opposed  to  the  WMgt, 
and  considered  as  adhering  to  the  aadent 
constitution  of  England.  The  word  fbry  is 
Irish,  and  was  formerly  applied  to  a  rJasioC 
depredators  In  that  country ;  but  the  dis- 
tinctions of  Tory  aad  WMff  (as  politkaU 
partisans)  were  not  known  before  the  year 
1678,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL,  when  those 
who  believed  that  the  Roman  OathoUcs 
conspired  against  the  king'  and  state,  as 
deposed  by  Titus  Oates,  were  called  Wkigf, 
and  those  who  disbelieved  it,  TSnitt.  Of 
late  years  the  term  Oon$ertative8  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Tories,  as  tending  to  oimvey 
the  l>e8t  explanation  of  their  prlnelplc«. 

TOUCAN',  the  name  given  to  scansorial 
birds  of  the  geaaa  ShampluuioH,  lababltlng 
tropical  America.  They  are  remaiteblc 
for  having  large  cellular  beaks,  and  long, 
feather-like  tongues.  Tliey  derive  tbdr 
name  from  their  cry,  which  resemUea  the 
word  liteano, 

TOUCH  {toueker,  to  touch  :  Fr. ;  from 
tmnifo:  Lot.),  one  of  the  five  senses,  the 
organs  of  which  are  the  nervous  papllhe  of 
the  skin.  The  term  Uuek  Is  most  correctly 
applied  to  ^he  sensibility  which  la  dtCused 
over  the  surface  of  the  body.  Tovch  exists 
with  the  most  exquisite  degree  of  sensi- 
bility at  the  extremities  of  the  flngera  and 
in  the  lips. 

TOUCH'-NBBDLB,  small  bars  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  combined  together  In  all 
the  different  proportions  and  degreca  of 
mixture.  These  are  used  by  aseayers  and 
refiners,  In  the  trial  called  the  toueJi,  to  dis- 
cover the  purity  of  any  piece  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver by  comparing  the  mark  it  leaves  on  the 
touchstone  with  those  of  the  bara. 

TOUR'MALINB,  the  Lynewimn  of  the 
ancients.  It  Is  a  more  perfect  form  of 
$ehorl.  The  tran^mrent  coloured  kinds 
are  sometimes  cut  into  ringstooes,  and 
some  of  them  are  used  In  experiments  on 
the  polarisation  of  light.  Tourmaline  con- 
sists of  silica,  slumina,  and  soda,  with  a 
Uttle  oxide  of  manganese  andiron. 

TOUR'NAVBKTS,  martial  sports,  where 
knights  displayed  their  gallantry  and  ad- 
roitness, by  encountering  each  other  on 
horseback ;  the  weapons  being  Uneea  with 
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Imposed  on  persons  who  sell  or  expose  for 
sale  any  article  with  a  forged  trade  mark, 
which  he  shall  know  to  be  forged,  or  with 
a  trade  mark  wrongfully  applied,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  misapplication ;  also  on 
persons  who  mark,  with  intent  to  defraud, 
npon  any  article  any  false  description  re- 
specting the  number,  quantity,  measure, 
or  weight  of  such  article,  or  of  the  place 
or  country  in  which  such  article  shall  be 
made,  or  falsely  Indicating  any  article  to 
be  the  subject  of  an  existing  patent. 

TRADE -WINDS,  easterly  winds  which 
constantly  prevail,  with  slight  Tarlatlons,  In 
certain  regions  within  the  tropics.    The 
trade-winds,  in  the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc 
oceans,  extend  to  about  289  at  latitude  each 
aide  of  the  equator ;  so  that  a  ship,  after 
passing  ao^  may  every  day  expect  to  meet 
them.    But,  on  first  entering  them,  they 
will  bo  found  to  blow  from  the  east,  or 
even  a  little  southerly;  and,  as  the  vessel 
advances,  to  draw  round  gradually  to  north- 
east.   In  the  East  Indies  the  trade-winds 
are  periodical,  and  are  called  monsoons. 
The  trade-winds  are  caused  chiefly  by  the 
comparatively  high  temperature  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from 
west  to  east.    The  heated  air  ascends,  and 
is  replaced  by  air  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  poles.    This  would  have  a  direction 
from  north  to  south,  or  vice  versS,  accord- 
ing to  the  pole,  whence  it  comes ;  but,  as 
the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  airs  near 
the  poles  Is  less  than  that  at  the  equator, 
the  air  from  the  poles,  when  approaching 
the  equator,   Is  left  behind,  during  the 
earth's  rotation ;  it  has,  therefore,  two  mo- 
tions, one  from  the  poles  to  the  equator, 
the  other  in  opposition  to  the  earth's  motion, 
ur  from  east  to  west ;  and,  therefore.  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  motion,  its 
direction  Is  compounded  of  both  ;  that  is, 
its  direction  Is  towards  the  north-west  or 
south-west:  and  the  resulting  winds  are 
north-easterly  or  south-easterly.   The  same 
causes  modify   the   tidal   current.     [See 

TiDKg ] 

TRADITION  (traditio;  from  trado,  I 
transmit:  LatX  that  which  Is  handed 
down  from  age  to  age  by  oral  communica- 
tion ;  or,  the  delivery  of  opinions,  doc- 
trines, practices,  rites,  and  customs  from 
father  to  son,  or  from  ancestors  to  posterity. 
There  is  nothing  which  requires  greater 
caution  than  the  credence  we  give  to  tradi- 
tionary information.  Every  person,  every 
country,  every  age,  involuntarily  gives  a 
colouring  to  facts ;  to  say  nothing  of  Inten- 
tional misstatements.  How  many  pure  in- 
ventions creep  Into  notice,  and  soon  become 
widely  repeated  and  believed,  eltlier  be- 
cause they  suit  the  purposes  of  a  party,  or 
because  they  are  presented  with  an  air  of 
credibility  t  It  therefore  becomes  all  per- 
sons, but  more  especially  the  historian,  to 
2xarolne  as  far  as  he  la  able  into  the  origin 
of  every  statement,  and  the  character  and 
situation  of  those  on  whose  authority  It 
rests.  'Historical  evidence,  like  judicial 
evidence,  says  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis,  '  is  founded 
on  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses. 
Unless  these  witnesses  had  personal  and 
Immediate  perception  of  the  facta  which 


they  report,  unless  they   saw  and  heard 
what  they  undertake  to  relate  as  having 
happened,  their  evidence  Is  not  entitled  to 
credit.    As  all  original  witnesses  most  be 
contemporary  with  the  events  which  thej 
attest,  it  Is  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
credibility  of  a  witness  that  he  be  a  corn- 
temporary  ;  though  a  contemporary  Is  not 
necessari  ly  a  eredi  ble  witness.  Unless  there- 
fore an  historical  account  can  be  traced, 
by  probable  proof,  to  the  testimony  of  con- 
temporaries, the  first  condition  of  hlsuirt- 
cal  credibility  falls.'    If  what  is  called  his- 
tory be  examined  with  reference  to  these 
views,  how  much  Is  there  In  the  early  ac- 
counts of  every  nation  which   must  be 
rejected  without  hesitation.    If  the  state-  : 
ments  are  tainted  with  suspicion  from  their 
inherent  improbability ;  if  the  accounts  are 
numerous  and  discrepant,  no  one  having  a 
stronger  claim  on  our  attention  than  any  i 
other ;  if  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  con-  , 
temporary  witnesses,   documents  or    in-  i 
scriptions,  it  must  be  evident  that  we  are 
compelled  to  withhold  our  belief  from  much 

that  passes  under  the  name  of  history. 

In  nutters  of  religion  the  Jews  pay  great  i 
regard  to  traditUm;  so  also  do  the  Roman  ' 
OathollCB—the  latter  understanding  by  the 
term,  sacred  truths,  supposed  to  have  been  ' 
orally  communicated  by  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  the  ' 
Holy  Ohost,  were  preserved  in  the  church 
from  one  generation  of  bishops  to  another. 
A  reverence  for   tradition    is    therefore 
taught  in  ail  Roman  Catholic  catechisms ; 
and  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  they  be- 
lieve In  their  rites  and  the  characteristic  , 
parts  of  their  religious  worship:  consider- 
ing it  of  equal  authority  with  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves. 

TRAG'AOANTH  (troffM,  a  he  goat;  and 
akanthat  a  thorn :  6r.--ifoaes  them),  a  gum 
which  exudes  from  some  spiny  species  of 
Astragalus,  nat.  ord.  Leffitminosm,  which 
grow  wild  in  warm  climates.  Traigaeanth 
Is  brought  chiefly  from  Turkey,  in  small 
contorted  pieces  resembling  worms;  and 
that  which  Is  white,  clear,  smooth,  and 
yerroicnlar  is  the  best. 

TRA'GBDY  {tragodia ;  from  traooa,  a 
goat ;  and  ode^  a  song :  Or.\  a  drama  repre- 
senting some  grand  and  serious  action,  and 
generally  terminating  in  some  fatal  event. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
the  custom  of  leading  about  a  goat,  In  pro- 
cession, at  the  festival  of  Baochns ;  in 
whose  honour  these  choral  odes,  wbicAi 
formed  the  groundwork  of  Attic  tra^gedy, 
were  sung,  or  from  a  goat  being  the  prise. 
TRAGI-OOM'EDY,  a  dramatic  piece  par- 
uking  of  the  nature  both  of  tra^redy  and 
comedy^ 

TRAJECTORY  (trajtew,  I  throw  down : 
Lai.),  the  curve  described  by  »  body  In 
space.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  would  be 
elliptical  but  for  the  disturbing  forces 
which  they  exert  on  each  other:  and  the 
path  of  a  projectile  would  be  a  parabola,  but 
for  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

TRAMONTANE  (trttTunumUmiu :  Lat.\ 
lying  beyond,  or  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
mountains;  applied,  particnhu-ly  by  the 
Italians,  to  such  as  live  north  of  the  AIim, 
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TRANOB  (fran$e  :  Fr.),  h  state  In  wblch 
the  volnatary  f unctione  of  the  body  are  sus- 
pended; and  the  mind  is  possessed  by 
visions. 

TRAKSALTDrB  {trarualpinus,  beyond 
the  Alps :  LatX  lying  to  the  north  or  west 
of  the  Alps :  as,  Tranadlpine  Gaul :  opposed 
to  Cisalpine,  as  understood  by  the  Romans. 

TRANSOBNDBNTAL  (franscmdOt  I 
climb  over :  Lot),  In  Philosophy,  according 
to  tbedeflnition  of  Kant,  <  that  Icnowledge 
which  occupies  Itself  not  so  much  with 
objects  as  with  the  way  of  knowing  those 
objects:'  or,  'the  philosophy  of  the  pure, 
merely  speculative  reason,  from  which  the 
practical  is  separated.' — Thraiueendental, 
in  Algebra,  a  quantity  which  cannot  be 
represented  by  an  algebraic  equation,  hav- 
ing a  finite  number  of  terms,  with  determi- 
nate indices.   Thus:  a*  x^  log.  x,  &c. 

A  tratucendenidl  eqtiation  iB  one  containing 
such  expressions:  and  a  transeendnUal 
curve,  one  defined  by  such  an  equation. 

TRAN'SORIPT  (jtrcmacriptua,  transferred 
in  writing:  LaDt  a  copy  of  any  original 
writing ;  particularly  that  of  an  act  or  in- 
strument inserted  in  the  body  of  another. 

TRAN'SEPT  (trans,  across;  and  septuus, 
an  inciosure:  LaL),  in  Architecture,  that 
aisle  of  ancient  churches,  which  extends 
across  the  nave  and  main  aisles. 

TRANB'PBR  {trannfero,  I  carry  over: 
Lat),  in  Commerce,  an  act  by  which  a  per- 
son surrenders  bis  right.  Interest,  or  pro- 
perty in  anything  to  another. 

TRANSFU'SION  (frans/uaio,  a  pouring 
from  one  vessel  to  another:  Xat.),  in  Medi- 
cine, the  act  or  operation  of  transferring 
the  blood  of  one  animal  Into  the  vascular 
system  of  another,  by  means  of  a  tube.  It 
was  at  one  period  supposed,  that  in  cases 
of  great  loss  of  blood  from  hemorrhage, 
and  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  that  the 
blood  belonging  to  the  human  body  might, 
with  great  benefit,  be  replaced  by  that  of 
other  animals.  At  first,  the  trials  made 
appeared  to  be  successful ;  but  afterwards 
fhey  were  attended  with  bad,  and  In  some 
instances  fatal,  results. 

TRAN'SIT(tranntu«,  a  passage:  Zat),in 
Astronomy,  the  culminations  or  passage  of 
a  heavenly  body  across  the  meridian  of  a 
place.  The  determination  of  the  exact 
time  at  which  this  happens  is  of  the  great- 
est importance :  as,  by  means  of  it,  tlie 
differences  of  right  ascensions,  and  there- 
fore the  relative  situations  of  the  fixed 
stars,  &c.,  are  ascertained.  It  is  observed, 
by  means  of  the  transit  instrument  [which 
seel  Also,  the  passage  of  the  inferior 
planets.  Mercury  and  venus,  across  the 
sun's  disc.  When  a  smaller  body  passes 
behind  a  larger,  it  is  said  to  suffer  an  oecu^ 
lotion. 

TRANSIT  IKSTRTTMENT.  An  Instru- 
ment Intended  for  the  observation  of  tran- 
sits. It  consists  of  a  telescope  firmly  at- 
tached to  a  horizontal  axis,  the  ends  of 
which  are  directed  to  the  east  and  west 
joints  of  the  horizon.  A  system  of  three, 
five,  and  sometimes  seven  vertical  and 
equidistant  wires  of  extreme  minuteness, 
are  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye  piece; 
and  the  middle  one  Is  an  exact  representar 


tion  of  that  part  of  the  meridian  to  whteli 
the  telescope  is  pointed.  When,  therefore 
a  star  passes  the  middle  wire,  it  Is  In  the 
act  of  culminating;  and  the  instant  this 
occurs.  It  is  noted  on  a  clocic,  or  ehrono* 
meter.  The  time  at  which  stars  should 
pass  any  meridian,  whoso  longitude  Is 
known,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  naiOi- 
cai  almanack ;  which  gives  the  time  of  their 
passing  the  meridian  of  Qreenwich,  and 
thus  the  eloek  error.  In  any  observatory, 
may  be  determined  and  corrected.  Finding, 
by  the  transit  instrument,  the  exact  inter- 
val of  sidereal  time  between  the  transits  of 
the  different  stars,  we  determine  their 
rlghtascenslons ;  but  to  ascertain  the  place 
of  any  star,  we  require  to  know  also  its 
polar  distance,  which  Is  found  by  the  mural 
circle  [which  see}.  A  transit  instrument 
and  mural  circle  are,  therefore,  Indispen* 
sable  to  every  observatory, 

TRANSITION  (pransitio,  a  passing  over: 
Lat,),  in  Rhetoric,  is  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  is  when  a  speech  is  Introduced  ab- 
ruptly ;  as  when  Milton  gives  an  account 
of  our  first  ancestors'  evening  devotions  :— 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  t>oth  air,  sky,  eartb 

and  heaven.— 
——Thou  also  madett  the  night. 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  Thou  the  day. 
The  second  is  when  a  writer  suddenly  leaves 
his  subject,  and  passes  to  another,  which  Is 
different  at  first  view,  but  which  serves  to 
illustrate  what  he  says. — In  Music,  a 
change  of  key  from  major  to  minor,  or  the 
contrary. 

TRANSITION  ROCKS  (same  deHvX  in 
Geology,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
older  secondary  series,  from  a  supposition 
that  they  were  formed  when  th^  world  was 
passing  from  an  uninhabitable  to  a  habit- 

TRANS'ITITE  (transUimts,  passing  over: 
LaL),  in  Grammar,  an  epithet  for  a  verb 
expressing  an  action  which  passes  from 
the  agent  to  an  object ;  from  the  subject 
which  does  something,  to  the  object  on 
which  it  is  done. 

TRANSLtJ'CBNT  (transhieens,  shining 
through  :  LaL),  in  Mineralogy,  an  epithet 
by  which  Is  designated  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting rays  of  light;  but  not  so  as  to 
render  objects  distinctly  visible. 

TRANSMIGRATION  (transmigralio,  lite- 
rally, a  removing  from  one  country  to 
another*  LaL),  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
the  passing  of  a  soul  from  one  )>ody  Into 
another.  A  belief  in  tlils.  under  various 
modifications,  has  existed  In  different  ages 
of  the  world,  and  among  various  nations. 
In  the  Indian  doctrine  of  metempsyehosiSf 
those  who  spend  religious  lives  do  not 
pass  through  different  stages  of  existence, 
but  proceed  at  once  to  reunion  with  the 
Supreme  Being. 

TRANSM  DTATION  (traiimiiaaHo :  Lot.), 
the  change  of  one  substance  Into  another 
of  a  different  nature.  The  transmutation 
of  base  metals  Into  gold  was  one  of  the 

dreams  of  Alchemy. In  Chemistry,  the 

transmutation  of  a  substance  Into  one  of  a 
different  form  Is  both  easy  and  common,  ai 
of  ft  gas  or  liquid  into  a  solid. In  Oeo> 
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taetrj,  tiM  dnnve  or  radaction  oC  one 
'  tigvoTB  or  bodj  Into  anoMier  oC  the  Moie 
'  area  or  MdUUty,  bat  (rfftdUteraot  form ;  M 
I  of  a  triaagle  intoaMvare. 

TBAK'SOX,  is  Ardiltoctwe.  atloM  orer 
adoor;  ortbopleeethadafrunedaCTOtaa 

dooUe-lfgbC  window. ^In  a  Bbip,    tbe 

i  \taan  or  Umber  extended  aeruee  tbe  etem- 
piist,  to  ftrengtben  tlie  aft  part,  and  girt 
it  doe  form. 

T&ASBFOBJATlOnitnmtpartatlo,  a  eon- 
vtjlag  from  one  place  to  another :  Lot.},  in 
Iaw,  a  boniehment  inflicted  for  oimeL 
Turfona  localltlee  hare,  at  different  tlmee, 
been  lelected  for  tlila  porpoee ;  and  return- 
ing bdEore  tiM  aeotenee  expired  waa  for- 
mefl7  ponlabed  with  death ;  bnt  latfeerljr 
tboee  who  did  eOfand  sncbae  aaaiated  them 
In  doing   it^  were  transported  for   life. 
Criminaue  are  now  pnniahed  bjr  eondemnar 
tton   to  tbe  penitentiarf ,  tnouportatlon 
baring  been  raperMded  bj  penal  eerritiide. 
Ko  male  criminala  hare  lieen  icnt  to  Hew 
South  Waleeor  Van  IHemen's  Land  for  some 
time ;  and  females  have  not  been  tnuw- 
ported  at  all  for  many  jam.   From  what* 
erer  eanae,  the  number  of  persona  eon- 
demned  to  tfaia  kind  of  punishment  has 
diminished.    In  the  yean  lUO,  1861,  and 
1867,  the  number  of  eonriets  sentenced  to 
tninq^rtatlon  for  seren  jears  and  apwards 
was  4,908 ;  wbUe,  la  tbe  years  UM,  ItM, 
and  IMO,  the  number  of  sentences  to  penal 
serrttode  wsa  only  9,79,  at  i^lch  but  ftlft 
were  for  periods  exceeding  six  years.   The 
number  of  prisoners  in  penal  establlsli- 
ments,  including  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar, 
at  the  date  ot  the  last  returns,  waa  8309. 
Tbe  number  of  male  prisoners  reeetred 
into  tbe  penal  establishments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  during  ttie  years  US9, 1869,  and 
I860  was  7.256,  and  dnrtag  these  years  t.isi 
were  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  Western 
Australia,  Bermuda,  and   Gibraltar;  bnt 
none  were  sent  beyond  the  seas  from 
Ireland  in  the  same  period.   Tbe  Austra* 
llan  Oolonles,  generally,  are  unwilling  to 
receire  convicts;  those  sent  to  Bermuda 
and  Gibraltar  are  employed  on  public  works. 
Tbe  cost  of  sending  criminals  to  Australia 
was  found  to  be  about  tOfiCOL  per  annum ; 
to  Bermuda.  86^0001. ;  ahd  to  Gibraltar, 
9ijOOOL ;  in  all  180,000(.    It  would  most  pro- 
bably be  more  advantageous  to  tbe  country, 
and  even  to  the  criminal  himself,  that  be 
should  be  sent  to  a  distant  region.    Re- 
formations in   the  penitentiary  are  too 
often  simulated  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  remission  of  pnnlsbment ;  and  tbe 
tleket^'Uave  system  lets  loose  on  society 
many  persons  of  the  rery  worst  diaraeter. 
The  criminal  does  not  dread  the  peniten- 
tiary nearly  so  much  sa  transportation ;  he 
Is  not  sent  to  a  remote  and  savage  wilder- 
ness ;  ho  may  sooner  or  later  obtain  mi 
alibrevlatlon  of  his  punishment— and,  in 

Eolnt  of  fact,  if  not  through  his  own  fault, 
e  does  obtain  it  long  before  the  nominal 
term  of  his  confinement  expires.  When  a 
eouviet  returns  from  transportation,  he 
comes  back  being  often  a  new  man,  may 
begin  life  again,  and  gradually  may  attain 
a  respectable  position— which  indeed  was 
Kpen  to  him  in  the  land  of  his  exile.   But 


tbe  chameter  of  one  who  leares  a  iad  U  , 
ruined  irretrlerablj;  lie  may  die  of  want,      I 
and  he  la  nearly  certain  to  job  sflpua  iiii 
evil  companions.    Hence  Um  eoousi^sioi 
of  so  many  crimes  by  those  who  have  bcei 
Just  liberated  from  conllaement.   The  ouo- 
viet  but  too  often  quita  the  peaitcDttin 
more  corrupt  than  be  entered  ft,  aad  Eu      i 
more  hardened ;  for  no  syatem,  howcTcr 
stringent,  has  yet  sueeeeded  In  pfeveniiag 
eommuntrations  between  tbe  pciaonen. 

TKAHSPOSITIOHtfnM^poiMyltraBsfier:    t 
Xot),  in  Algebra,  the  bringing  any  teem  ol    ■ 
an  equation  over  to  the  other  aide.^ — ^la 
Grammar,  a  change  of  the  natural  order  ai 

words  in  a  sentence^ In  Hnsie,  a  change    ■ 

in  the  composition,  either  in  tbe  transcript 
or  tbe  performance,  by  which  the  whole  ii 
removed  Into  another  key. 

TRANSUBSTAIiTIA'TION    (ImMaMn- 
Uer,  to  change  from  one  substaaee  iatfl 
another:  Fr.},  in  Theology,  tbe  aappoMii 
conversion  or  change  of  thia  sohstanee  oi 
the  bread  and  wine.  In  the  eucbarist.into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.    This  ii    ■ 
a  main  point  in  tbe  Boman  Gatliolic  reu-    ' 
gion,  and  is  rejected  by  tbe  Protestaau,   i 
the  former  maintaining  the  transabetantia 
tion  to  be  real,  the  latter  only  flgurativc. 
Tbe  reformed  churches  interpret  tbe  tex; 
hoe  eat  corpu*  rueum,  'thia  slgniflea  bit 
tiody ; '  but  tbe  Ctouncll  of  Trent  strenuou- 
ly  contended  for  the  literal  sense  of  the 
verb  est,  and  says  expi^sslj,  that  by  troM- 
$vbstantiatkni  the  body  and  blood  ol  ChiiaS 
ere  truly,  really,  and  sabstantially  present, 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine. 

TRANBITHPTION  ijtransttmptio,  ttie  tf- 
suming  one  thing  for  another :  X«i),  In  the 
Schools,  a  syllogism  by  concession  or  agree- 
ment:  used  where  a  question  proposed  b 
truurerred  to  another,  with  thtseondltlon. 
that  tbe  proof  of  the  Ihtter  ahoold  be  ad- 
mitted for  a  proof  of  tbe  former. 

TRAPE'ZIAN  (from  next).  In  CrystaUo- 
grapby,  having  the  lateral  planes  eomposed 
of  trapeziums  situated  In  two  rangea,  be- 
tween two  bases. 

TUAFE'ZITTM  itrttpezton,  Uterally,  a 
small  table:  Or.),  in  Anatomy,  a  bone  of 

the  carpus. In  Geometry,  a  plane  llgurt 

contained  under  four  unequal  rlg:ht  lines, 
no  two  of  them  paralleL 

TRAPESOIiy  itntpexUm,  a  trapesinm: 
and  eidoa,  form :  Cfr.\  In  Geometry,  a  plane 
f  uar-slded  figure,  having  two  uf  the  oppoalte 
aides  parallel  to  each  other.  Its  area  is 
eqaal  to  half  the  sum  of  tbe  two  parallel 
sides,  multiplied  by  the  perpendlcolar  di»> 
tanee  between  them. 

TRAP-ROOKB  (tnwiNi,  a  flight  of  atcpa : 
8w«d,\  in  Geology,  rocks  which  freqnentty 
occur  in  large  tabular  masses,  rising  like 
steps,  one  above  another.  Tli^r  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  aro .  compoaed  of 
felspar,  anglte,  and  hornblende ;  the  dlf> 
ferent  proportions  of  these  conatitaenta 
giving  rise  to  many  varieties.  Tha  whole 
family  of  trap-rocks  have,  on  the  one  band, 
a  close  alliance  wtth  rolcanlc  rocka,  and, 
on  tbe  other,  with  porphyry  and  sranlta 
Where  basalt  is  in  contact  with  sneiaa.  It 
becomes  nearly  compact,  and  approachaa  to 
the  eharaeter  of  faomstone;   and    where 
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erreenstond  rests  on  sandstoue  or  elay, 
these  rocks  have  a  red  and  burnt  appear- 
ance, and  a  hardness  superior  to  what  ihej 
possess  In  other  places.  The  tmppean 
rocks,  when  free  from  vesicuhur  oavitles, 
are  valuable  for  architecture,  especially  the 
greenstone  trap,  which  is  quarried  with  lit* 
lie  expensei 

TRAUMATIO  (fnmmatlko* :  Or.),  belong- 
ing to  wounds.— ^-IVaitmatie  beUaama  and 
certain  balsams,  &&,  used  in  old  pharmacy. 
TRAYELXBR,  in  Nautical  aCairs,  a  ring 
or  hoop  which  slides  siong  a  siiaoe. 

TRA VERSB  (fmwrser,  to  cross :  FrX  tn 
Fortification,  a  trench  with  a  little  parapet 
for  protecting  men  on  the  flank ;  also,  a 
wall  raised  across  a  work.- — In  Law,  a 
denial  of  what  the  opposite  party  has  ad- 

%'anced  in  any  stage  of  the  pleadings. In 

Navigation,  iraverae-aaHing  is  ttie  mode  of 
computing  the  place  of  a  ship  by  reducing 
several  short  courses  made  by  sudden  shifts 

or  turns,  to  one  longer  course. Traverte- 

boardt  a  small  board  to  be  hung  up  In  the 
steerage  of  a  ship,  and  bored  full  of  boles 
upon  lines,  showing  the  points  of  compass. 
By  moving  a  peg  on  this,  the  steersman 
keeps  an  aeoount  of  the  number  of  glasses 

a  ship  is  steered  on  any  part. Traverae- 

table,  a  table  used  for  Anding  the  difference 
of  latitude  and  departures 

TAAV'BRTIN  (JtaL),  a  calcareous  stone 
deposited  by  springs  of  water  holding  lime 
in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  or 
by  heat.  It  is  found  tn  many  parts  of  Italy, 
where  the  compacter  forms  of  it  are  used 
as  building  8ton&   [See  Tuva.3 

TIIAYBSTT,  or  TRAVE8TIE  (travettir, 
to  disguise :  Fr.),  the  burlesque  imitation 
uf  an  author's  style  and  composition.  Most 
travesties  purposely  degrade  the  subject 
treated;  though  they  may  be  intended 
either  to  ridicule  absurdity  or  to  convert  a 
grave  performance  into  a  humorous  one. 

TRBAI/MIIiL,  a  mill  which  has  been  In- 
troduced into  prisons,  as  an  instrument  of 
punishment.  It  has  a  large  wheel,  with 
steps  on  its  external  surface,  upon  which 
the  criminals  are  placed.  Their  weigh  t  sets 
the  wheel  in  motion,  and  they  maintain 
themselves  in  an  upright  posture,  by  means 
of  a  horizontal  bar  fixed  above  them,  which 
they  hold.  The  exercise  is  very  fatiguing, 
and  the  prisoners  hsve  a  short  respite  after 
being  on  the  wheel  for  atMut  ten  minutes. 
TRE'ASON  (trahUon:  Fr.\  in  Law,  Is 
divided  into  M^fc  treaaon  and  petty  treaton. 
High  treason  is  the  greatest  crime  of  a  civil 
nature  of  which  a  man  can  bo  guilty.  In 
general,  it  is  the  offence  of  attempting  to 
subvert  the  government  of  tlie  state  to 
which  the  offender  owes  allegiance ;  or  of 
attempting.  Imagining,  or  compassing  the 
life  of  the  sovereign,  the  queen  consort,  of 
the  heir-apparent  of  the  crown,  and  certain 
other  serious  crimes  of  a  like  nature.  Trear 
son  must  be  prosecuted  within  three  years 
from  its  commission.  Information  for  open 
and  advised  speaking  must  be  given  within 
six  days.  In  Kngtond,  those  convicted  of 
treason  are  usiully  hanged  and  afterwards 
behesded,  the  more  barbarous  and  revolt- 
ing part  of  the  sentence,  namely,  embowel- 
Ung  and  quartering,  being  dispensed  with. 


But  a  conviction  of  treason  Is  visited  bj 
forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  to  the  crown, 
and  attainder  of  blood.  This,  however,  may 
afterwards  be  reversed.   In  treason,  all  are 

principals. P$tif  lYeoson  Is  the  crime  of 

a  wife  killing  her  husband,  or  a  servsnt  his 
master,  crimes  which  are  now  treated  as 
murder. 

TRBASTTRBR  {lTt»cT,  treasure:  Fr.  ; 
from  ihuavTM :  Or.\  in  Law,  an  officer  to 
whose  care  the  treasure  of  the  state  or  of 
any  eompany  is  limited.— The  Lord  High 
Trtatunr  of  Mngland  was  formerly  the 
third  great  officer  of  the  crown,  but  the  ap- 
pointment is  now  filled  by  five  persons, 
styled  'the  Lords  Ck>mmi8Bion6rs  of  the 
Treasury  ;*  one  of  whom  is  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Bx chequer.  The  first  Lord  is  usually 
Brimt  Minister. 

TREAS'URE-TROVB  {trouver,  to  find  : 
Fr.),  in  Law,  money  or  any  other  treasure 
found  secreted  under  the  earth.  It  belongs 
to  the  sovereign  or  some  other  who 
claims  by  the  royal  grant,  or  by  prescrip- 
tion. When  the  owner  is  unknown  Oftiiis 
«r  other  articles  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  such  things  if  originally  lost 
by  the  owner,  do  not  come  within  the  deno- 
mination or  law  of  treasure-trove. 

TRBB'LB,  the  highest  or  most  acute  of 
the  parts  in  muslo,  and  adapted  to  the 
voice  of  females  or  boys.  It  is  divided  into 
the  first  or  highest  treble,  and  the  second 
or  low  treble.  Half  treble,  or  messo  toprano, 
is  a  high  eounter^tenor. 

TREB,  i|  name  given  to  those  plants 
which  have  permanent  woody  stems,  and 
rise  to  the  height  of  90  feet  at  least.  Some 
trees  live  to  a  great  age  ;  some  British  yews 
are  thought  to  be  from  1800  to  8S00  years 
old.  But  some  specimens  of  the  Baobab,  an 
African  tree,  are  supposed  to  be  6000  years 

old. Groves  and  woods,  in  the  Drst  sgcs, 

were  resorted  to  as  temples ;  and  particu- 
lar trees  were  supposed  to  be  the  residence 
of  certain  divinities ;  thus  the  Dryads  and 
Hamadryads  were  believed  to  be  enshrined 
in  oaks.  The  gods  are  also  said  to  have 
taken  particular  species  of  trees  under 
their  protection.  Jupiter,  we  are  tuld, 
chose  the  oak,  Venus  the  myrtle,  Apollo  the 
hiurel,  Oybele  the  pine  tree,  Hercules  the 
poplar,  Minerva  the  olive,  and  Bacchus  the 
Ivy  and  the  vine. 

TRBB-NAIL,  a  long  wooden  pin,  used  in 
flutenlngtheplanksof  aship  tothe  timbers. 
TRBB-FROO,  a  small  species  of  frog  in 
North  America,  which  is  found  on  trees, 
and  croaks  chiefly  In  the  evening.  It  differs 
from  the  common  frog  In  having  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  toe  widened  and  rounded 
in  a  viscous  palette  which  enables  them  to 
adhere  to  the  surfaces  of  bodies. 

TRB'FOIL(tr^oHum;  Lot.),  in  Botany,  the 
common  name  of  many  plants  with  ternate 
leaves :  thus  the  Tri/oHutn  r^pms,  or  white 
trefoil ;  Tri/oHum  minus,  or  yellow  trefoil ; 
Mtdicago  lupvUna,  or  black  trefoil;  Lottu 
wndeuiatM,  or  bird's  foot  trefoil,  &c.  They 
are  all  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

TREL'LIS  (tretilcva :  J^.),  in  Gardening, 
a  frame  of  cross-barred  work,  or  lattice- 
work, used  for  supporting  plants.  It  differs 
from  tttiUoMt  which  consists  of  light  posts 
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and  nllsfor  supporting  espftltera,  and  some- 
,  times  for  wall  trees. 
\  TRBM'OLITB,  a  mlncrat  of  a  flbrons  tex- 
)  tore  originally  fonnd  in  the  valley  of  Tre- 
niola,  on  St.  Oothard.  It  eonsiets  generally 
of  silica,  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

TRRNCHES,  or  lines  of  approcLeht  In  For- 
tification, ditches  cut  In  oblique  zigzag  di- 
rections, to  enable  besiegers  to  approach  a 
fortified  place  without  being  exposed  to  the 
Are  of  its  cannon.  Hence  the  terms  to 
rpAi  the  trenches f  or  to  break  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  approaches  to  a- be- 
sieged place;  maurU  the  trmeheet  or  to 
mount  guard  in  the  trenches,  Ac 

TRBPANG',  an  eastern  word  Imported 
into  oommerre,  signifying  a  worm-like  echi- 
noderra  distantly  related  to  the  star- 
flslies  and  sea  hedgehogs.  Several  species 
of  Holotknria  are  collected  in  the  Indian 
archipelago,  where  there  are  extensive 
flsherles  of  the  animal,  and  after  being 
dried  are  sent  to  China,  where  they  are  em- 
ployed for  culinary  purposes,  forming  one 
of  the  dainties  of  a  Chinese  table  along  with 
birds*  nests  and  sharks' fins.  Animals  of  the 
same  nature  are  found  round  our  own 
coasts. 

TRBPANTHNG  (trepoiwr,  to  trepan: 
Fr.\  in  Surgery,  the  operation  of  perfonir 
ting  the  skull  and  taking  out  a  piece,  for 
relieving  the  brain  from  pressure,  ice  The 
instrument  used  is  called  a  trepan.   [See 

ft*  II  fPpU  I  WR_n 

TRBPH'INB,  in  Surgery,  a  more  modem 
Instrument  than  the  trepan  for  performing 
the  operation  of  trepanning.  It  is  a  circu- 
lar or  cylindrical  saw,  willi  a  handle  like 
that  of  a  gimlet^  and  a  little  sharp  perfora- 
tor, called  the  centre-pin. 

TRES'PASS  (treepauer,  to  transgress: 
JV.),  In  Law,  any  violation  of  another's 
rights;  as,  the  unlawfully  entering  on  his 
premises ;  but  when  violence  accompsnies 
the  act.  It  Is  called  a  trespass  vi  et  artnU. 

TRI'AD  (trtos,  the  number  three :  Gr.),  in 
Masic^  the  common  chord,  oonsisting  of  the 
third,  fifth,  and  eighth. 

TRI'AL,  in  Law,  the  examination  of 
causes  before  a  proper  judge,  which,  as  re- 
gards matters  of  fact,  are  to  be  tried  by  a 
fury;  as  regard  matters  of  law,  by  tlie 
judge  :  and  as  regards  records,  by  the  re- 
cord itself.   [See  Law,  Jdby,  &c.] New 

triaUt  in  civil  cases,  are  granted  when  the 
court  of  which  the  record  is,  sees  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict :  either  be- 
cause evidence  was  Improperly  received  or 
rejected,  or  the  Judge  misdirected  the 
jury  as  to  the  law  which  applied  to  the 
facts ;  or  a  party  was  unfairly  surprised ;  or 
fresh  evidence  has  been  discovered. 

TRIAN'DRIA  (Jirie,  three  times;  and 
anir,  a  male :  Or.\  one  of  the  LinnsBan  class- 
es, comprehending  plants  the  flowers  of 
which  have  three  stamens,  as  the  crocus, 
gladiolus,  valerian,  See. 

TRI'ANOLB  {triangulum :  from  tree, 
three;  and  angtUue,  an  angle:  LaL),  lu 
Geometry,  a  figure  of  three  sides  and 
three  angles.  Triangles  are  either  plane 
or  spherical.  A  plane  triangle  is  contain- 
ed under  three  right  lines,  and  a  spheri- 
cal under  three  arcs  belonging  to  great  | 


circles  of  the  sphere.  Triangles  are  dn» 
mlnated  from  their  angles.  A  ri^^tiai^ 
triangle  is  that  which  has  one  right  aogi; 
an  cbtuee^nffled  triangle  is  anch  as  bu  rrt 
obtuse  angle ;  and  an  aeute-att^ed  thm* 
is  that  which  haa  all  its  triangles  >n» 
And  from  their  aides,  an  equUatereltrioii 
has  three  equal  aides ;  an  isoeeekt  tritaa* 
has  two  equal  sides ;  and  a  eeaiene  trieM-:* 
has  all  Its  sides  unequaL  aimHar  triut^ 
are  those  whose  angles  are  equal,  and  or- 
responding  sides  proportionaL — Tnteft, 
In  Music,  a  small  triangular  steel  tastn- 
ment,  open  at  one  of  Its  angles;  sodpUjv^i 
by  striking  it  with  a  short  bar  of  tiie  smt 
metal. 

TRI'Afl,  or  UPPER  NBW  RBD  SA5D- 
8TONB,  in  Geology,  a  series  of  stnta  foil- 
ing the  oldest  division  of  the  seooodair 
period,  and  intervening,  therefore,  b^ven: 
the  Permian  and  the  Uasale  gioni».  It 
has  been  divided  into  the  J^^per  IViu.  i*' 
which  the  sallferoos  and  gypseous  sand- 
stones and  slates  of  Cheshire  beloog;  lin 
Middle  Triae,  or  Mnscbelhallc,  wMth  bt» 
no  representative  in  Britain  ;  and  tbeUf 
Triae,  which  Includea  the  red  and  t^^ 
sandstones  of  Lui  cash  Ire  and  ChediiR.U' 
the  BUnter-Sandstein  of  Germany.  Tl'< 
threefold  division  suggrested  the  naaie  ' 
the  group  (Mo,  three :  X<i/,).  All  thessn'^ 
appear  to  be  marina  The  salt  inlD«s  ' 
Cheshire  are  in  the  upper  triassfe  beds. 

TRIfi'UNB  (pribunue,  from  tribme,  ltte^ 
ally,  the  chief  olDcer  of  a  tribe  :X«C'' 
Roman  Antiquity,  the  title  of  varloss  ofi- 
cers.  A  Tribune  of  the  people  was  diosK 
out  of  the  plebelana  to  protect  them  agaiE-< 
the  encroachments  and  oppression  of  tt* 
patricians,  and  the  attempts  of  the  sntw 
and  oonsuls  to  lessen  or  destroy  U-'^* 
liberty.  Tribunes  were  first  elected  afbr 
the  succession  to  the  Mona  Saeer,  acxl  3» 
They  were  not,  strietly  speaking,  mag-j- 
trates,  or  Invested  wl  th  magisterial  powvr*, 
but  they  exercised  a  great  Inllaenoe  «x-  * 
public  affairs.  They  had  the  rl^t  to  pa: 
a  negative  on  the  decrees  of  the  mbsi^. 
and  arrest  the  proceedings  of  niaglstrau« 
by  the  vetof  and  in  process  of  time  the  r 
influence  was  Increaaed  to  such  a  degm 
that  they  endangered  the  safety  of  i^< 

state. MUitarv  tribimea,  offlcera  decx- 

in  place  of  the  consuls ;  in  conaeqneoce  ■  ^ 
the  demand  made  by  the  common  peopled 
be  admitted  to  a  share  in  supreme  po«f 
They  wcro  not,  however.  Invested  with  li 
full  power  and  hononra  of  the  eonanla;' 
and  besides,  were  generally  selected  fr>^ 
the  patricians.    There  were  sometimes  f  : 
and  sometimes  three.     Thej  wrere  <i> 
chosen  Air.a  8i0,  and   eontlnned  to  '* 
elected^  Instead  of  eonauls,  at  iaterralsf ' 
seventy  years;    after  which  time  thcr 
were  only  consuls,  but  plebeians  were  ^ 

missible  to  the  office. Legiomanr  f^- 

bunes,  or  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  were  t'' 
chief  officers  of  a  legion.  There  were  six 
and  each  In  turn  commanded  under  t  - 
consul;  In  battle,  each  led  a  cohort.   •' 

al)Out  1000  men. Tribuni   ArarH,   t- 

bunes  of  the  treasury. Trtbuni  Fk^br^^ 

rum,  those  who  had  the  direction  of  u« 
making  of  arms. IVtbimi  VotupUUem* 
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Intendants  of  the  pnbllo  shows,  nnd  other 

diversions. Tribune,  In  ancient    Arcbl* 

tecture,  the  pulpit  or  elevated  place  whence 
speeches  and  addresses  were  delivered.  In 
the  French  legislative  houses  the  speakers 
address  the  assembly  from  a  tribune. 

TRIOAP'SULAR  {trM,  threo ;  and  capstdOy 
a  small  chest:  LaL\\n  Botany,  an  epithet 
for  such  plants  as  have  three  capsules  to 

TRIOLIN'IUM  {Lot.;  from  triklinion: 
trtest  three ;  and  kHtat  a  couch :  Or.),  a 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  room 
where  they  supped,  because  three  conches 
were  placed  about  the  table.  This  name 
was  adopted  by  the  Romans  as  synonymous 
with  CeBnaeiUuau  Triellntum  Is  sometimes 
used  for  the  couch,  on  which  the  guests 
reclined. 

TRI'OOLOR  (fr«9,  three;  and  color,  a 
colour :  Laty,  the  national  French  banner 
of  three  colours  (blue,  white,  and  red), 
selected  as  the  emblem  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion. The  Tricolor  has  been  adopted  by 
Belgium,  and  is  often  used  as  emblematiciU 
of  liberty. 

TRI0U8'PrDATB(*rlctMp*«,  having  three 
points :  LaL),  In  Natural  History,  an  epithet 
for  anything  ending  In  three  points. 

TRI'OBNT  (tridmu,  literally  having  three 
teeth :  LcU.),  an  attribute  of  Neptune :  be- 
ing a  kind  of  three*pronged  sceptre  which 
the  fable  of  antiquity  put  into  the  hands 

of  that  deity. Trident,  among  Mathema* 

ticlans,  a  kind  of  parabola,  by  which  Des 
Cartes  constructed  equations  of  six  dimen* 
sions. 

TRnX>DEOAHEa)RAL  (troia,  three ;  do- 
deka,  twelve ;  and  hedera,  a  base :  Or.),  in 
Crystallography,  presenting  three  ranges 
of  faces,  one  abore  another,  each  contain- 
ing twelve. 

TRI'FID  (trifidua,  throe  cleft :  L<rf.),  In 
Botany,  divided  into  three  parts  by  sinuses 
with  straight  margins. 

TRIFOTilATB  {tres,  three ;  and  folium,  a 
leaf :  LaiX  in  Botany,  having  three  leaves. 

TRIF(yLlUH  (same  dmv.),  In  Botany,  a 
genus  of  leguminous  plants,  including  the 
clovers  and  some  of  the  trefoils. 

TRI'GAMOUS  itreis,  three;  and  gamo», 
marriage:  Or.),  a  name  given  by  some 
Botanists  to  plants  containing  three  kinds 
of  flowers  in  the  same  flower-head :  males, 
females,  and  hermaphrodites. 

TRIGXYPH  (triglviphoa:  from  treU, 
three;  and  gluphi,  a  carving:  Or.),  in 
Architecture,  a  member  of  the  Doriofrleze, 
repeated  at  equal  intervals.  It  consists  of 
two  whole,  and  two  half  channels,  separated 
by  flat  spaces,  termed /smoro. 

TRIGONOM'BTRT  (trigtmn,  a  triangle ; 
and  metreo,  I  measure :  Or.),  the  art  of 
measuring  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles. 
A  triangle  contains  three  sides,  and  three 
angles ;  when  we  know  any  three  of  these 
Including,  in  plane  trigonometry,  at  least 
one  side,  the  others  can  be  found.  Angles 
are  given.  If  their  sines,  &c.,  are  given. 
When  this  science  is  applied  to  the  solution 
of  plane  triangles,  it  la  called  plane  trigo- 
nometry; when  to  spherical  triangles, 
fpherical  trigonometry.  Trigonometry  is  a 
tuost    Important    branch  of    knowledge. 


Plane  trigonometry  enables  us  to  measure, 
with  great  ease,  inaccessible  heights  and 
distances,  &e.  Spherical  trigonometry  is 
indispensable  to  the  astronomers.  The 
Greek  astronomers  of  Alexandria  were  the 
inventors  of  trigonometry. 

TRIJU'GOUS  {tree,  three;  and  }ngum,  a 
pair :  Lot.),  in  Botany,  having  three  pairs. 
A  trijugoue  leaf  is  a  pinnate  leaf  with  three 
pair  of  leaflets. 

TRIL'LION,  in  Arithmetic,  a  thousand 
times  a  thousand  millions  ;  that  is  unity  in 
the  lowest  place  of  the  flfth  period  to  the 
left  of  the  decimal  point.  It  is  very  often, 
though  erroneously,  considered  as  a  million 
times  a  million  of  millions. 

TRIL'OBXTBS  (treit,  three ;  and  loboe,  a 
lobe :  Or.),  an  order  of  Crustaceans  only 
found  in  the  fossil  state,  in  palteozoic  strata; 
having  a  body  composed  of  a  series  of  rings 
and  longitudinally  divided  by  two  furrows 
Into  three  lobes.  They  had  a  head,  a 
thorax,  and  an  abdomen  more  or  less 
distinct,  and  they  had  a  pair  of  large  com- 
pound eyes.  They  were  nearly  allied  to 
some  of  the  existing  PhyUopoda.  Their 
food  was  the  smaller  aquatic  animals,  and 
they  lived  in  vast  numbers  in  the  vlclulty 
of  coasts  in  shallow  water. 

TRIL'OGT  {preia,  three;  logoe,  a  dis- 
course :  Or.),  a  set  of  three  dramas  relating 
to  the  same  series  of  events.  The  three 
pares  of  Shakespe;u'e's  Henry  VI.  form  a 
trilogy.  The  Orestes,  Iphigenla  In  Taurls, 
and  Andromache  of  Euripides,  afford  an- 
other example. 

TRIM'MER,  in  Architecture,  a  piece  of 
timber  framed  at  right  angles  to  the  joists 
which  are  opposite  to  chimneys,  to  the 
well  holes  of  stairs,  &c.  It  receives  the 
ends  of  the  joists,  intercepted  by  the  open- 
ing.  Trimming  joiit,  a  joist  into  which  a 

trimmer  is  framed. 

TRIMTARIBS  (Jbreis,  three;  and  muAi, 
a  muscle :  Or.),  those  bivalves  which  pre- 
sent three  muscular  Impressions  on  each, 
valve. 

TRINE  {trini,  a  set  of  three :  Lot.),  In 
Astrology,  the  aspect  of  planets  placed  in 
three  angles  of  a  triangle ;  in  which  posi- 
tion they  were  supposed  to  be  eminently 
benign. 

TRIN'OA,  In  Ornithology,  a  genus  of 
grallatorial  birds.  They  have  a  hind  toe ; 
though  it  Is  too  short  to  reach  the  ground  ; 
and.  In  this,  are  unlike  the  plovers,  in 
which  the  hind  toe  Is  generally  wanting. 
There  are  several  British  species,  including 
the  knot,  dunlin,  stints,  and  sandpipers. 

TRIN'GLE  (J^.),  in  Architecture,  an  or- 
nament, fixed  exactly  over  every  trtglyph, 
under  the  platband  of  the  architrave.  The 
guttss  or  pendant  drops  hang  down  from  it. 
Also,  other  email  square  members. 

TRIN'ITY  HOC  SB,  a  society  Incorpo» 
rated  by  Henry  VIII.  In  1515,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  commerce  and  navigation,  by 
licensing  and  regulating  pilots,  ordering 
and  erecting  beacons,  light-houses,  &c. 
Thia corporation  is  governed  by  a  master, 
four  wardens,  eight  assistants,  and  thirty- 
one  elder  brothers;  besides  numerous  in- 
ferior members  of  the  fraternity,  named 
younger   brethren.   Many  valuable  privl- 
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egefl  are  mturhed  to  tt,  and  its  rerenne 
unoants  to  abont  140,0001.  per  annnm.  Tbe 
lall  of  the  Trioltr  House  is  an  elegant 
}aildlng,  not  far  from  the  Tower  of  London. 

TRINCKMIAL  (Itm,  tbree ;  and  mmm,  a 
lame:  Lot),  in  Mathemattea,  an  epithet 
for  any  quantity  or  root  constating  of  three 
wrms.  united  by  the  sign  of  addition  or 
mbtractlon :  thus  a*  be  —  d^ 

TRIO  (ItdL),  In  Music,  a  compoaitlon  con- 
listing  of  three  parts :  one  of  which  roust 
make  a  third  with  the  base,  and  the  other  a 
Sfth  or  oetaTe. 

TRIOOTAHB'DRAL  (treis,  tbree;  oktO, 
•ight ;  and  Jkedrii,  a  base :  0r.),  In  Orystallo- 
Tnphy,  presenting  three  ranges  of  faces, 
one  ahoY»  another,  each  range  eontalnlng 
eight  fares. 

TRIorciA  (trsis,  three;  and  ofUo,  a 
family :  Or.\  in  Botany,  the  name  of  the 
third  order  in  LinnienS's  class  Polvoamia: 
comprehending  such  plants  as  have  herma- 
phrodite (male  and  female)  flowers  of  the 
snme  species,  in  three  distinct  indivtduala 

TIIIOLBT,  a  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in 
which,  after  the  third,  the  first  line,  and 
after  the  sixth,  the  first  two  lines,  are  re- 
peated ;  BO  tliat  the  first  line  is  beard  three 
times. 

TRIcniBS  (£al,  litentlly,  the  ploughing 
oxen),  in  Astronomy,  a  name  for  tbe  olaster 
Of  seven  stars  In  Ursa  Minor,  called  also 
Oharlufa  Wtdn. 

TRIP'ARTITB  (ffipofftttu.*  Lat.\  In  Bo- 
tany, an  epithet  for  a  leaf  wbldi  is  divided 
into  three  parts  down  to  the  base,  but  not 
wholly  separate. 

TRIPB  DB  ROCHE  (!¥.),  species  of  lichen 
lielonging  to  the  genus  Oyroplkora,  found  in 
arctic  regions,  upon  which  famished  voy»* 
gers  are  sometimes  compelled  to  feed,  and 
(hey  are  frequently  the  food  of  Oanadlan 
hunters. 

TRIPBTALOns  (trste,  three;  and  jMto- 
fam,  a  leaf :  Qr.\  in  Botany,  having  three 
petals  or  flower  leaves. 

TRIPHTHONG  {ttela,  three;  and  pfttiU 
onoot,  a  sound :  ^.>  in  Grammar,  a  eoalltlon 
of  three  vowels  in  one  compound  sound,  or 
in  one  syUaMe ;  as  In  ad<0M,  beau. 

TRIPIN'NATB,  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for 
ft  species  of  compound  leaf ;  when  a  petiole 
has  blptnnate  leaves  ranged  on  each  side 
of  it. 

TRTP^iET,  In  Poetry,  three  verses  rhym- 
ing together. In  Music,  notes  grouped 

by  threes;  when  the  figure  8  is  placed 
over  them  they  are  to  be  played  in  tbe  time 
of  two. 

TRIP'LV  TIMB,  in  Maste,  a  time  In 
which  each  bar  can  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  [See  Tim.] 

TRIPLICATE  RATIO  (ir^Keo.  I  multiply 
by  throe:  Lol),  in  Arithmetic,  Ac.,  the 
ratio  of  the  eotjes,  of  the  terms  of  a  simple 
ratio ;  thus,  a*:  6*  is  the  triplicate  ratio 
of  a :  b, 

TRIPOD  (ereli,  three ;  and  poat«,  a  fool : 
^r.\  in  general,  anything  having  tbree 

feet. In  Grecian  Antiquity,  the  sacred 

leat,  supported  by  three  feet,  on  which  the 
priestesses  among  the  aneienta  used  to  de- 
Ivor  the  oracles. 

TRIP'OLI.  In  Mineralogy,  a  silicions  mi- 


neral,  originally  brought  from  Tripoli ;  used 
in  polishing  stones  and  metals.  It  hss  a 
dull  argillaceous  appearance,  hut  is  not 
oompack  It  has  a  fine  hard  grain,  but 
does  not  soften  by  water,  or  mix  with  it. 
Tbe  various  kinds  of  Tripoli  have  been 
found  to  consist  of  the  ^iieious  ooats  of 
minute  organisms,  chiefly  vegetable. 

TRIPTOTE  iiriptOLM:  QrO,  la  CtaRsmmar, 
having  three  cases  only. 

TRIPTR'AMID.  in  Mineralogy,  a  genus 
of  spars,  the  body  of  which  is  oompowd  of 
single  pyramids,  each  having  three  sides, 
and  affixed  by  their  base  to  some  solid  body. 

TBigUBT'ROUS  (friguetrua,  having 
tbree  comov:  Lot),  in  Botany,  an  epi- 
Uiet  for  a  fruit  or  leat  that  has  three  plane 
sides  or  fkeea. 

TRIRB'MIS,  orTRIOlEME  (tremlg:  Lid.), 
In  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquity,  a  galley 
with  three  tiers  or  banks  of  oars.  Tlie 
rowers  are  supposed  to  have  been  plared 
on  seats  one  over  another,  tbe  two  lower 
being  separated  by  a  deck. 

TRI'BBOTION  OF  AN  ANGLE,  in  Geo- 
metry, a  problem  of  great  celebrity  among 
ancient  mathematiefauis.  An  acute  or 
obtuse  angle  cannot  be  trisected  by 
plane  geometry  :  but  it  may  be  done  by 
meana  of  the  conic  sections,  and  some  other 
curves. 

TEIBMU8  (Mao.  I  grind  the  teeth :  Or.\ 
in  Medicine,  the  lodb^aw.    One  apeeles  ii 
caused  by  wounds,  or  exposure  to  cold;  ' 
the  other  attacks  infants  during  the  first ' 
two  weeks  after  birth. 

TRITERTIATE  (jtres,  three;  and  iemU 
three  each :  LaL\  in  Botany,  having  three 
bitemate  leaves :  or  the  di  visiona  of  a  triple 
petiole,  subdivided  into  threes. 

TRITH'BIBT  (treia,  tbree;  and  Theos.a 
God :  Or.),  in  Theology,  one  who  bellevefl 
that  there  are  three  diatlnrt  GoAn  In  the 
Godhead ;  Uiat  is,  three  distlnet  sabatanees 
and  essences. 

TRIT'IODM  (LtO.;  from  tritut,  gronnd. 
on  account  of  the  mode  of  preparing  U  for 
food),  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  oid.  Orssit- 
naeea,  to  which  wheat  belongs. 

TRITON,  in  the  Greek  Mythology.  « 
kind  of  demi-god,  half  man  and  hulf  flsh. 

SVtton,  in  Malac<^ogy,  a  genua  of  nw 

rine  molluscs  inhabiting  univalve  abella. 

TRITONE  (trilonost  consistins  of  three 
tones :  Gr.),  in  Music,  an  interval  now  nam- 
ally  called  asAafp/ovrtA ;  it  consists  of  foar 
degrees,  and  contains  three  tones  between 
the  extremes.  It  is  divisible  also  Into  six 
semitones:  three  of  tbem  beln^  diatooir 
and  three  chromatic  , 

TRITOX'IDE.  in  Chemistry,  an   oxMe  | 
containing  one  atom  of  base  and  three  <" 
oxygen. 

TRITURATION  (trittiroiio ;  i«t),  in 
Pharmacy,  the  act  of  reducing  a  solid  body 
Into  a  fine  powder;  called  also  feri0«tioK 
and  pulrmtoiion. 

TRI'UMPH  (trium^hiu :  Lot.;  from  thri- 
ambot,  originally  a  hymn  to  Bacrhua  :  CFr., 
in  Roman  Anttqalty,  a  puJ>lic  and  Boldoa 
honour  conferred  by  the  Romana  on  a  vle- 
toriotts  general ;  by  allowing  him  a  ma«riil- 
flcent  procession  through  tbe  rtty.  Tbe 
triumph  was  of  two  kinds,  the  greater  and 
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the  less ;  the  latter  of  which  was  called  an 
ovation.  This  splendid  spectacle  was  ar* 
ranged  as  follows:  the  whole  senate  went 
out  to  meet  the  victor,  who,  being  seated 
in  a  gilded  chariot,  sometimes  drawn  by 
white  horses,  and  clad  in  his  gold  embroi- 
dered triumphal  robes,  was  preceded  by 
the  kings,  princes,  and  generals  whom  he 
bad  vanquished,  loaded  with  chains,  as  well 
as  by  singers  and  musicians ;  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  carefully  selected  victims,  and  by 
the  spoils  and  emblems  of  the  conquered 
cities  and  provinces.  Lastly  came  the  vic- 
torious army,  horse  and  foot,  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  adorned  with  the  marks  of  dis- 
tinction they  bad  received,  shouting  lo 
truunphet  and  singing  songs  of  victory,  or 
of  sportive  raillery.  Upon  the  capitol,  the 
general  rendered  public  thanks  to  the  gods 
for  the  victory :  caused  the  victims  to  be 
slaughtered;  and  dedicated  the  crown  which 
be  wore,  and  apart  of  the  spoils,  to  Jupiter. 
All  the  temples  were  open,  and  all  the 
altars  loaded  with  offerings  and  incense; 
gnraes  and  combats  were  celebrated  in  the 
public  places;  the  general  gave  a  costly 
feast,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  rent 
the  air  with  their  rejoicings. 

TRIUMTHAL  ARCH,  a  grand  gate,  or 
archway,  erected  at  the  entrance  of  a  town, 
or  in  some  other  public  situation,  in  com- 
memoration of  some  important  event,  or 
in  honour  of  some  victorious  general.  It 
sometimes  consisted  of  one,  at  others  of 
two  or  three,  openings ;  the  last  kind  being 
the  most  beautiful.  Among  the  remains  of 
aotiquity,  Italy  can  boast  of  the  relics  of 
several  triumphal  arches ;  and  many  beauti- 
ful structures  of  the  kind  have  been  erected 
iu  modem  times, 
TRIDMPH ALTS  CORONA.  [SeeCROWS.] 
TRIUM'VIRATB,  an  absolute  govern- 
ment administered  by  three  persons,  named 
Triumvir*  (priuinviri,  three  men :  Lai.),  with 
equal  authority ;  as  that  of  Augustus,  Haro 
Antony,  and  Lepidus ;  which  gave  the  last 
blow  to  the  Roman  republic.  For  Augustus 
having  vanquished  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
the  triumvirate  was  soon  converted  Into  a 
monarchy. 

TRIVIDM  (a  place  where  three  roads 
meet :  LaL),  a  name  given  In  the  middle 
ages  to  the  three  liberal  arts,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic,  which  were  studied  to- 
gether. The  other  four,  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy*  being  caltod 
qwuhfinHtafih 

TROCAR'  (1^*.),  In  Surgery,  an  Instru- 
ment for  making  Incisions ;  particularly  in 
the  operation  of  tapping  for  the  dropsy. 

TBOGHANTBR  {JtrOchaxo,  I  gallop :  Gr.), 
In  Anatomy,  a  name  given  to  two  apophyses, 
si  taated  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone; 
they  receive  the  tendons  of  most  of  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh.  The  major  process  is 
on  the  outside,  and  the  minor  on  the  inside 
of  the  thigh.  They  receive  their  naroefrom 
being  chiefly  concerned  in  the  act  of  run- 
ning. 

TRO'CHB  (troekos,  anything  round  :  Gr.), 
n  email  locenge  or  cake,  generally  consisting 
of  sugar  and  mucilage,  with  smallquantlties 
nf  mora  active  substancea*  and  intended  to 
be  gradually  dissolved  in  the  mouth. 


TRO'CHEB  (troekaioti  from  trochoi,  • 
running :  Or.),  In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a 
foot  consisting  of  two  syllabloi,  the  first 
long,  and  the  second  short. 

TRO'CHILUS  (troehilM :  Or.),  In  Archi- 
tecture, a  name  used  by  the  ancients  for  a 
hollow  ring  round  a  column,  which  the 
moderns  call  «eotia. Trochilu$,  In  Ornith- 
ology, a  genus  of  Humming  birdt,  which  see. 

TRO'OHITB  (troehoM,  anything  round: 
G'r.).  in  Natural  History,  a  kind  of  figured 
fossil  stone  resembling  parts  of  plants, 
called  St.  Outhbert's  beads.  Trochites  are 
usually  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  break  like 
spar. 

TROCH'LBA  (n  pulley  block:  lat).  In 
Anatomy,  a  cartilage  through  which  the 
tendon  of  the  trochleary  muscle  nassos.— 
The  troehlearv  mu9el«  is  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  tlie  eye ;  the  trochleary  iiitrvt,  the 
nerve  which  goes  to  tliat  muscle. 

TROGLOD'YTES  (trGfflodute$i  from  MgU, 
a  hole ;  and  duo,  I  go  into :  Gr,),  certain 
tribes  in  Bthiopla  who  are  represented  by 
ancient  writers  as  living  In  subterranean 
caverns;  and  respecting  whom  we  have 
many  fabulous  stories. 

TROM'BONB  (Ital),  a  musical  Instru- 
ment, of  wlilch  there  are  three  kinds :  the 
bass,  the  tenor,  and  the  alto.  It  is  ex- 
tremely powerful ;  and  therefore  best  suited 
to  grand  choruses  and  other  full  compo- 
sitions. 

TROOP  (troupe :  Fr.),  In  Oavnlry,  a  oerUln 
number  of  soldiers  mounted,  who  form  a 
component  part  of  a  squadron.  It  is  the 
same,  with  respect  to  formation,  as  company 

in  the  Infantry. The  word  troojia  (In  the 

plural)  slgnllles  soldiers  In  general,  whether 
more  or  less  numerous,  including  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery. 

TUOPB  (jtropoe;  from  trepo,  I  alter :  Or.), 
In  Rhetoric,  an  expression  used  In  a  dif< 
ferent  sense  from  that  which  it  properly 
signifles.  It  is  intended  to  present  an  idea 
in  a  lively  and  forcible  manner. 

TRO'PHT  (iropaion:  Or.),anythlngtakon 
and  preserved  as  a  mem.orial  of  victory ;  as 
arms,  standards,  &c.,  taken  from  an  enemy. 
It  was  customary  with  the  ancients  to  erect 
their  trophies  on  a  spot  where  they  had 
gained  a  victory.  At  Hrst  they  consisted 
of  the  arms  they  had  taken ;  but  afterwards 
trophies  were  formed  of  bronze,  marble, 
or  even  gold. — In  Architecture,  an  orna- 
ment representing  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
charged  ur  encompassed  with  military 
weapons. 

TRO'PICS  (tropikoB,  belonging  to  a  turn- 
ing round:  G'r.— the  line  at  which  the  sun 
turns  back).  In  Geography,  a  cone  of  the 
earth,  33i  degrees,  or  about  1600  miles  />n 
each  side  of  the  equator,  over  some  part  of 
which  the  sun  passes  directly  vertical  twe 
days  In  the  year.  It  Is  the  hottest,  wettest, 
and  most  fertile  part  of  the  earth ;  but  Is 
less  favourable  to  human  life  than  the  tem- 
perate zones.  Its  heats  are,  however,  tei«- 
pered  by  winds  which  constantly  follow  the 
sun  from  cast  to  west,  and  which,  from 
their  convenience  to  ships,  are  called  Tret^e 
Winde.  In  the  plains  the  beat  varies  from 
120  to  80  degrees,  and  Is  seldom  below  65 
In  Astronomy,  itarallels  of  decllnatloa 
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drawn  through  the  solstitial  points.  There 
are  two  tropics ;  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  on 
Che  north  of  the  equator,  and  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  on  Qie  south ;  each  is  23io  from 
the  e<7uator. 

TUOU'BADOURS,  poets  who  flourished 
In  l*rovenre,  from  the  llth  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  I3th  century.  They  wrote  poems 
on  love  and  gallantry ;  on  the  illustrious 
chnracters  and  remarkable  events  of  the 
times,  &c.,  which  they  set  to  music  and 
Bun'g  :   they  were  accordingly  general  far 
Tourites  in  different  courts,  diffused    a 
taste  for  their  language  and  poetry  over 
Europe»and  essentiallycontributed  towards 
the  restoration  of  letters,  and  a  love  for 
the  arts.    Each  baron,  a  sovereign  in  his 
own  territory,  invited  the  neighbouring 
knights  to  his  castle  to  take  parts  In  tour- 
naments and  to  contend  in  song ;  at  a  time 
when  the  kn  Igbts  of  Germany  and  Northern 
France  were  challenging  each  other  to 
deadly  combat.     Thus  the  verse  of  the 
Provencals  was  lyrical  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  Imt  it  was  necessarily  superficial,  and 
woutd  lose  its  chief  value  If  unaccompanied 
by  music.    In  the  llth  and  12th  centuries 
Iciiad  attained  its  highest  celebrity ;  it  had 
spread  into  Spain  and  Lombardy;  and  even 
Gennan  emperors  (Frederic  Barbarossa), 
and  English  kings  (Richard  Cceur  de  Lion), 
composed  songs  In  the  Proven(^l  dialect. 
But  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  as  in 
the  course  of  time  It  became  more  common* 
became  degraded  to  mere  ballad-stnging ; 
and  the  few  specimens  of  it  that  have  been 
preserved,  consist  of  short  war-songs  and 
lyrics  of  pastoral  life  and  love.   (See  Fso- 

VEWyAL.] 

TROUT,  the  adlmo  fario  of  ichthyologists, 
in  the  tamWj  Salmonida,  a  delicate  fish, 
abounding  lu  many  of  the  rivers  of  England. 
It  frequents  the  clearest  streams,  and  has 
always  been  the  favourite  sport  of  the 
angler.  Trout  aro  prettily  coloured,  the 
back  being  mottled,  and  the  sides  dark 
brown,  with  yellow  spots,  which  have  a 
scarlet  dot  in  the  centre.  They  seldom 
exceed  four  pounds  in  weight;  and  are 
generally  between  one  and  two  pounds. 

TRC  VER  {frouver,  to  find  :  Fr.\  In  Law, 
a  special  action  upon  the  case,  which  may 
be  maintained  by  any  person  who  has 
either  an  absolute  or  special  property  In 
goods,  for  recovering  the  value  of  such 
goods,  against  another  who,  having,  or 
being  supposed  to  ha^  obtained  possession 
of  them  by  lawful  means,  has  converted 
them  to  his  own  use. 

TROY'-WEIGHT,  the  weight  by  which 
gold  and  sliver,  Jewels,  &c,  are  weighed.  It 
Is  also  used  in  weighing  medicines,  in  ex- 
periments in  natural  philosophy,  and  in 
comparing  different  weights  with  each 
other.  The  pound  contains  12  ounces,  or 
6,7GO  grains. 

TRUCE  OF  OOD,  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, often  proclaimed  during  the  middle 
ages,  on  the  authority  of  the  church.  It 
afforded  an  interval  of  peace  amid  those 
private  hostilities.  In  which  every  petty 
baron  believed  it  his  right  to  engage. 

TRUCK,  the  small  wooden  cap,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  flagstaff,  or  masthead. 


TRUCK  SYSTEM  {troc,  to  give  in  ex- 
change :  A.  8ax.\  a  name  given  to  a  mode, 
at  one  time  very  prevalent  in  manufactnr- 
ing  districts,  of  the  employer  paying  his 
workmen  in  provisions,  cloches,  and  other 
goods.  Instead  of  money.  In  favour  of  this 
practice-  it  was  argued,  that  the  manoCae- 
turer,  having  the  command  of  capital,  was 
enabled  to  establish  shops,  or  general  do- 
pdto,  from  which  the  working  man  could 
supply  his  family  with  necessaries  at  the 
cheapest  rate.  But  the  mechanic  had  often 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  the  articles  he 
was  compelled  to  purchase,  and  was  subject 
to  every  species  of  unfair  dealt  nir  <uid  ty- 
ranny by  such  a  system  ;  and,  after  much 
discussion,  an  act  was  passed  for  its  sup- 
pression. 

TRUFFLES  {trvffe:  Fr.\  fungi  growing 
underground,  and  much  prized  as  condi- 
ments In  cookery.  They  are  difllcnit  to 
flnd ;  hut  as  the  commoner  species,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  lYiAer,  have  a  peculiar 
smell,  dogs  are  trained  to  discover  them. 
They  are  usually  found  in  calcareous  soli, 
and  are  more  abundant  in  France  than 
in  England,  and  still  more  plentiful  in 
Italy. 

TRUM'PET,  the  loudest  of  all  portable 
wind  instruments,  consisting  of  a  tube, 

generally  of  brass. Utaring  tnamptt,  or 

ear  trumpet,  an  instrument,  which  is  used 
to  enable  dMf  i>ersons  to  hear  sounds,  that 
would  otherwise  be  inaudible  to  them ;  it 
collects  and  conveys  to  their  ears  waves  of 
sound,  which  would  pass  off  In  other  direc- 
tions. It  Is.  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  speaking  trumpet ;  and,  indeed, 
is  that  trumpet  reversed ;  thoug-ta,  for  eon- 
venlence,  it  Is  often  made  curved  or  spiraL 

Speaking  trumpet^  a  tube,  from  six  to 

fifteen  feet  in  length,  made  of  tin.  perfectly 
straight,  and  having  a  very  large  aperture ; 
the  mouth-piece  being  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit both  lips.  By  means  of  this  Instrument 
the  voice  is  carried,  with  distlnecness,  to 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more.  It  fa  used 
chlefiy  at  sea.  The  aerial  nndnlatloBS, 
which  would  disperse  themselves  In  all 
directions,  are  confined  by  the  sides  of  the 
instrument;  and  reflected  fn  a  direction 

parallel  to  Its  axis. The  feast  «^  trumpeU, 

a  festival  among  the  Jews,  observed  on  the 
flrst  day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  sacred 
year,  which  was  the  flrst  of  the  civil  year, 
and  answered  to  our  Septemter.  Ttae  be- 
ginning of  the  year  was  proclaimed  hs 
sound  of  trumpet. 

TRUM'PBTER,  or  Aaami,  ttae  Peopkie 
crepitans  of  omitbologists,  a  bird  of  tbc 
heron  family,  which  Inhabits  tropical  South 
America.  Its  name  Is  derived  from  Its  07. 
It  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  as  attached 
to  Its  owner  as  a  dog. 

TRUN'CATE  {pruneaiMS,  mutilated :  £aU. 
in  Botany,  appearing  as  if  cut  off  at  the  tip: 
as,  a  Irttneaie  leaf. 

TRUMIIIONS,  two  knobs  which  pmject 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance, whether  gun,  mortar,  or  howlCBer: 
and  serve  to  support  it  on  the  dieeks  of 

the  carriage. ^The  trvnnUn^rhitgt  !•  that 

ring  on  a  cannon  which  is  next  In  front 
of  the  trunnions.    • 
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TRUSS  {trousMt  a  bundle :  Fr.\  in  Archi- 
tecture, a  framed  collection  of  pieces  of 

timber.   [See  RoofJ In  Navigation,  a 

machine  to  pull  a  lower  yard  close  to  Its 
mast,  and  retain  it  firmly  In  that  position. 
— In  Carpentry  and  Engineering,  a  trian- 
gular frame  used  as  a  8upport,or  a  polygonal 
frame  made  rigid  at  the  joints  and  employed 

for  the  same  purpose. ^A  bundle  of  hay 

or  straw,  equal  to  fi6  lbs. ;  six  trusses  make  a 
load. — In  Surgery,  a  bandage  or  apparatus 
used  in  cases  of  rupture,  to  keep  up  the 
reduced  parts,  and  hinder  further  protru- 
sion ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

TRUSTEE',  In  Law,  one  to  whom  is  con- 
fided the  care  of  an  estate,  money,  or  busl- 
uess,  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

TRYSOLYMPON'IOA  (Or.;  from  trett, 
three ;  Oltanpia,  the  Olympic  games ;  and 
nikit  a  victory),  in  Antiquity,  one  among 
the  Greeks  who  returned  three  times  victo- 
rious from  the  Olympic  games  ;  and  on 
whom  special  honours  were  conferred  by 
the  state. 

TU'BA  (Lot.),  a  wind  instrument,  used 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  resembling  our 
trumpet ;  though  of  a  somewhat  different 
form. 

TUBE  (tM&os :  Lot.),  a  hollow  cylinder, 
either  of  wood  or  metal,  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  fluids,  &c  Also,  a  vessel  of 
animal  bodies  or  plants,  which  conveys  a 

fluid  or  other  substance. In  Botany,  the 

narrow  hollow  part  of  a  monopetalous 
corolla,  by  which  it  la  fixed  to  the  recep- 
tacle. 

TU'BBROLES  (tuberculum,  a  small  swell- 
ing :  Lai.)t  in  Medicine,  little  tumours  which 

suppurate  and  discharge  pus. In  Natural 

History,  little  knobs  or  rough  points. 
Hence  the  epithet  tuberciUate. 

TU'BEROSB,  the  Polyanthea  tvlberoga  of 
botanists,  a  liliaceous  plant  with  white 
strongly  scented  flowers,  well  known  in  our 
greenhouses.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  yields  a  scent  to  the  perfumer. 
TU'BEROUS,  in  Butaoy,  consisting  of 
roundish  fleshy  bodies,  or  tubers ;  as.  the 
roots  of  artichokes  and  potatoes. 

TU'BULAR  BRIDGE,  a  bridge  formed 
of  a  great  tube  or  hollow  beam,  through 
the  centre  of  which  a  roadway  or  railway 
passes.  The  first  iron  bridge  of  this  kind 
was  that  designed  by  Stephenson,  for  carry- 
ing the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway  over 
the  Menal  Straits.  It  consists  of  two  rec- 
tangular tubes  of  wrov^ht  iron  plates, 
riveted  together  ;  one  tuoe  being  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  up  line  of  rails,  and 
the  other  for  that  of  the  down  line.  A 
pier  erected  upon  a  rock  In  the  middle  of 
the  Straits  divides  each  tube  Into  two  spans 
of  463  feet  each,  and  there  is  also  at  each 
end  a  smaller  tube  of  290  feet  span  to  serve 
ns  approaches  to  the  bridge.  These  several 
tubes  are  joined  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  tube  for  each  line  of  rails,  1534  feet 
long :  and  100  feet  above  high  water.  The 
thickness  of  the  central  pier  Is  45  feet,  that 
of  each  side  pier  82  feet;  the  tube  projects 
17  feet  6  inches  over  the  masonry  at  euch 
end,  and  rests  on  rollers,  to  permit  motion, 
when  the  tube  expands  or  contracts  from 
change  of  temperature.   This  bridge  con- 


tains 9480  tons  of  wrought  iron,  IMS  tons 
of  cast  iron,  and  1,500,000  cubic  feet  of 
masonry.  The  total  expense  of  Its  con- 
struction was  601,8601.  It  was  commenced 
Aug.  10,  1847,  was  finished  March  5, 1850, 
and  was  opened  for  traffic  March  18, 1850. 
A  similar  bridge,  containing  one  length  of 
tube,  and  of  a  somewhat  smaller  span,  had 
been  previously  erected,  under  Stephen- 
son's direction,  over  the  river  Conway,  on 
the  same  line  of  railway,  and  was  opened 
for  traffic  in  1848.  These  bridges  have, 
however,  been  far  surpassed  by  the  Ylctoria 
tubular  bridge  over  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
In  Eastern  (Xuiada^  It  consists  of  one  tube 
6592  feet,  or  nearly  two  miles  in  length : 
the  whole  bridge  being  9145  feet  long.  It 
is  60  feet  over  the  water ;  has  24  openings, 
of  which  the  centre  one  is  332  feet  wide, 
and  each  of  the  others  242.  The  tube  Is  19 
feet  high  at  tlie  centre,  16  feet  wide :  and 
contains  9044  tons  of  wrought  Iron ;  with 
1,640,000  rivets.  Its  surface  for  painting 
is  equal  to  82  acres.  It  is  supported  on  24 
piers;  the  two  central  ones  being  18  feet 
wide;  and  the  remaining  22,  15  feet,  and 
altogether  with  the  abutments,  containing 
2,713,096  cubic  feet  of  masonry.  Theif 
strength  was  required  to  be  enormous; 
since  the  ice  accumulated  during  a  Cana- 
dian winter,  on  2000  miles  In  lengtli.  of 
lakes  and  mighty  rivers,  must  pass  through 
them,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  dash  against 
them.  This  ice  exerts  an  almost  lucalcu 
lable  pressure ;  and  is  often  piled  up  to  the 
lieight  of  40  or  60  feet  where  there  Is  no 
obstruction— one  vast  mass  sliding  up  on 
another.  Wooden  tubular  bridges  have 
long  been  In  use.  One  was  built  at  We^ 
tingcn  In  1778,  which  may  be  considered  aii 
a  hollow  timber  beam :  its  span  was  390 
feet.  After  whole  armies,  with  the  artil- 
lery, &c,  had  passed  over  it  in  safety,  as 
also  a  constant  traffic  for  more  than  20 
years.  It,  as  well  as  a  similar  bridge  at 
Schaflhausen,  was  burned  by  the  French 
In  1700. 

TU'BULOUS,  or  TU'BULATED  {tuba,  a 
trumpet :  Lot.),  in  Botany,  having  a  bell- 
shaped  border ;  with  five  reflex  segments, 
rising  from  a  tube :  as,  a  tuJmloua  floret. 

TU'ESDAT,  the  third  day  of  the  week ; 
answering  to  the  dies  Martia  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  dedicated  by  the  Saxons  to 
Tuisco. 

TU'FA,  or  TUFF,  in  Geology,  a  rock  com- 
posed of  small  particles  of  stone,  which 
Issued  in  the  shape  of  dust  from  a  volcano ; 
or  as  mud,  thaftl8,<lust  mingled  with  steam. 
In  volcanic  countries  there  are  strata  of 
tuffs,  some  of  which  had  been  originally 
throivn  into  the  sea,  and  contain  marino 
organic  remains ;  others  have  been  pene- 
trated by  water,  holding  calcareous  matter 
in  solution,  by  which  the  tufaceous  parti- 
cles have  been  bound  together  into  a  hard 
mass  susceptible  of  a  good  polish.  Tuffs 
frequently  alternate  with  beds  of  basalt  and 
trachyte. 

TUFO,  in  Architecture,  a  porous,  light, 
calcareous  stone,  used  in  the  construction 
of  vaults.  The  'travertin'  employed  Id 
building  St.  Petei's,  at  Rome,  is  of  this  na- 
ture. CSee  TbavkbtivO 
H  D 
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TUILERTSa  (tuUUrU,  %  place  where  tiles  I 
are  made :  JV.),  the  reeidenoe  of  the  French  i 
monarehs,  on  the  light  bank  of  the  Seine,  * 
In  Paiia.    It  waa  begun  by  Oathcrlne  de . 
Medici,  wife  of  HeniT  II.»  In   1&04,  and 
liniabed  by  Heniy  IV. ;  bnt  the  latest  addl- 1 
lions  were  made  to  U  hj  Napoleon,  In  1808.  < 
It  baa  been  connected   by  Napoleon  III.' 
with  the  Louvre,  forming  a  splendid  pile  of 
buildings.  The  exterior  of  the  Tuilerles  is 
deflrient  in  harmony,  having  been  built  at 
different  tiroes,  and  on  very  different  plans ; 
but  the  Interior  is  magnlflrent.    It  derives 
Us  name  from  having  been  erected  on  a 
place  where  Uies  were  anciently  mannfae* 
tured. 

TU'LTP  itidlpe:  Fr.\  the  name  of  liltar 
ceous  pUnts  belonging  to  the  genus  TuUpa 
of  botanists.  They  are  much  cultivated  for 
the  regular  form  and  gay  eolonra  of  their 
flowers.  The  tulip  has  always  been  a  fa- 
vourite flower  with  the  Belgians  and  Dutch  ; 
and,  altout  a  century  after  its  introduction, 
the  mania  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  in 
those  countries,  that  more  than  two  thou- 
aand  dollars  were  often  given  for  a  single 
root. 

TUXIP-TREB,  a  North  American  tree 
belonging  to  the  Magnolia  order.  It  is  the 
lArtodendron  itMjHferum  of  botanists.  The 
deciduous  leaves  have  a  singular  shape. 
The  flowers  are  largo  and  showy,  are  varie- 
gated with  different  colours,  among  which 
yellow  predominates;  and  sometimes  re- 
semble those  of  the  tulip.  In  parts  of  the 
United  States  it  constitutes  alone  very 
considerable  tracts  of  the  forest,  and  baa 
1)een  found  140  feet  high,  with  a  stem  20 
feet  in  circumference.  The  heart  of  the 
wood  la  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  the 
sap  white;  the  grain  la  flneand  compact; 
it  is  easily  wrought,  polishes  well,  and  Is 
sufllelently  strong  for  purposes  requiring 
great  solidity.  The  tree  succeeds  very  well 
In  England. 

TUIfODR  (tttmor,  a  swelling:  LaL\  in 
Medicine,  the  morbid  enlargement  of  a  par- 
ticular part ;  without  being  caused  by  In- 
flammation. 

TU'MULUS  {Lai.\  a  barrow  or  mound  of 
earth  in  ancient  times  raised  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead.   [See  BabbowJ 

TUN  IUiwm:  Sax.),  a  measure  of  capacity 
for  liquids.  The  English  tun  contains  two 
pipes,  or  four  hogsheads,  or  362  gallons. 

TUNti'BTEN  {tung  stent  heavy  atone: 
Steed,),  sometimes  called  Wolframlum.  a 
white,  hard,  and  brittle  metal,  very  difll* 
cult  of  fusion ;  heated  to  redness,  in  the 
open  air  it  bums  into  the  peroxide  or 
tangstic  acid.  Its  spec.  grav.  is  17*4.  It  is 
obtained  chiefly  from  wolfram,  or  tungstate 
of  iron  and  manganese.  Steel  Is  supposed 
to  bo  greatly  Improved  by  the  addition  of 
from  two  to  flve  per  cent,  of  tungsten. 
Tungstate  of  soda  is  employed  to  render 
articles  of  dress  uninflammable. 

TU'NIO  (tunica:  Lot.),  a  garment  worn 
within  doore  by  the  Romans  of  both  sexes, 
under  the  toga;  the  slavea  and  common 
people  only  apiiearing  In  it  abroad,  In  which 
case  it  was  girded  with  a  belt.  The  sena- 
tors wore  a  tunic  with  a  broad  stripe  {elavu$) 
ot  purple  :  the  knigbta  had  narrow  stripes 


on  theirs :  and  faenee  the  terms  LaUtlofH 
and  AnfftutieUivii  applted  to  persona  of  tbesr 
orders.  The  Lotus  eUams  extended  from 
the  neck  perpendicularly  down  the  centre 
of  the  tunic,  and,  being  woven  In  the  cloth, 
it  Is  not  represented  on  statuea.  The  eUuut 
auguatu*  consisted  of  two  narrow  stripes, 
also  in  front  of  the  tunie,  and  reaefaing 
from  each  ahonlder  to  the  bottom ;  the 
right  of  wearing  it  was  permitted  also  to  the 
children  of  knights.— -2Vtt<e,  in  Anatomy, 
a  coat  of  membrane. 

TU'NIOATBD  (jtunieatu$:  Lot).  In  Zo- 
ology, the  term  la  applied  to  an  order  of 
mollusea.  amongst  which  are  the  aea- 
squirts,  in  consequence  of  their  being  pro- 
tected by  an  elaatic  tunic  in  plaee  of  aehelL 

Tbeae  are  the  ascidiana  of  aoologlata. In 

Botany,  an  epithet  for  a  bulb  compoaed  of 
numerous  concentric  coats ;  aa  an  onion. 

TUN'NEL,  a  subterraneona  passage. 
Some  tunnels  are  cut  through  hills,  to 
continue  the  lines  of  canala,  from  half  s 
mile  to  two  or  three  miles  long;  others  are 
formed  on  the  lines  of  railroad,  where  steep 

hills  render  them  necessary. The  tunnel 

under  the  Tharaea,  below  London  Bridge, 
waa  commenced  in  1828;  and  flnished  for 
passengers  In  184S.   It  consists  of  two  dou- 
ble   archways,  each  1300  feet  In  length ; 
and  communicating  by  openinga,  out  In  the 
maaalve  centre  wait   It  coat  about  llooL 
per  yard.   There  have  been  some  enormonr 
tunnels  constructed  for  canal  and  railway 
purposes.   That  on  the  Thames  and  Med 
way  Oanal,  flnished  In  1800  and  now  used 
for  the  North  Kent  railway,  is  SlflO  yards  in 
length  ;  and  the  Box  tunnel,  on  the  Great 
Western   Railway,  flnished   In   1838,  S123 
yards.    Bnt  the  most  enormous  undertak- 
ing  of   the  kind  is  that  now  forming 
through  MontOenia,  intended  to  connect 
France  and  Italy.  It  will  be  7  -f^  miles  long. 
with  a  width  at  the  baee  of  the  arch  of  2M 
feet,  and  a  height  varying  from  14}  Co  35! 
feet.   The  tunnel  baa  been  eommenoed  at 
each  end,  and  several  yeara  must  elapee 
before  It  is  flnished,  the  whole  having  to 
be   carried  through  hard  rock.   Tnnnela 
have  been  made  in  very  ancient  times.  The 
Orotto  of  Paueiiippo,  through  which  the 
road  passes  from  Baiss  to  Naples,  is  of  eon- 
siderable  length,  and  is  probably  artlllclal. 
Semiramis  is  said  to  have  made  a  tunnel 
under  the  Euphratea  at  Babylon  more  than 
8000  years  ago. 

TUR'BAN  (turtefuf.*  Psrs.).a  bead-dreas 
worn  by  most  Oriental  nations.  It  la  of  very 
various  forms,  but  generally  eonaistc  of  a 
piece  of  flne  cloth  or  linen  wound  round  a 
cap,whlch  is  red  or  green,  roundish  on  tbe 
top,  and  quilted  with  cotton.  Hie  Torklah 
sultan  wears  a  turban  having  thrco  heron'» 
feathera,  with  many  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones.  The  turban  of  the  srand 
vizier  haa  two  heron'a  feathers ;  that  of 
other  olflcers,  but  one. 

TUR'BART,in  Law.therlgbtof  digging 
turf  on  another  roan'a  land.  Oonnmim  cf 
tttrbary,  is  the  liberty  which  a  tenant  enjoj* 
of  digging  turf  on  the  lord'a  waate. 

TUR'BINATBD  rturttnatue,  eonlcal : 
Lot.),  in  Botany,  shaped  like  an  !nTert<>! 
cone ;  narrow  at  the  baw,  and  broad  at  tb« 
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apex. Id  Con chology,  wreathed  eonic&Uy 

from  a  broad  1>afle  to  a  narrow  or  pointed 
apex.  The  top  sbells  afford  examples  of 
this  form. 

TURBINE  (turbOt  a  top:  £at.— becanse 
the  machine  turns  round  on  a  vertical  axis 
something  like  a  top),  an  hydraulic  ma- 
chine, in  which  the  water,  having  a  con- 
siderable pressure  due  to  the  height  of  its 
fall.  Is  allowed  to  issue  through  small 
orifices  with  a  high  velocity.  The  simplest, 
and  probably  the  oldest  form,  is  what  Is 
usually  termed  Barker'a  mill;  It  may  be 
described  as  a  vertical  tube,  having  two 
horizontal  tubular  arms  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity ;  being  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
T,  and  capable  of  revolving  on  its  vertical 
axis.  There  Is  an  aperture  near  its  outer 
extremity,  of  each  horisontal  arm,  at  oppo- 
site sides ;  or  the  arms  are  bent  round,  so 
that  apertures  in  the  extremities  are 
turned  in  opposite  directions.  Another 
form  of  turbine  has  the  water  flowing 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  cen- 
tre, not  as  in  the  preceding  form,  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference.  When 
the  water  flows  through  the  apertures, 
the  parts  of  the  interior  Immediately  oppo- 
site to  them  are  acted  upon  by  an  uncourir 
teracted  pressure;  which  causes  a  rapid 
motion  In  a  direction  opposite  to  that  to- 
wards which  the  water  flows.  This  rotatory 
motion  of  the  apparatus  Is  communicated  to 
mill  stones,  &c  Improved  modifications  of 
the  turbine,  in  the  shape  of  horizontal  toa- 
for-wAMls,  are  now  used.  In  these,  the  water 
Is  made  to  traverse  curved  passages,  and 
by  Its  pressure, while  passing  through  them, 
it  moves  the  wheel  round.  They  assume  a 
great  variety  of  forms ;  but  will  be  easily 
understood,  if  the  principles  just  alluded  to 
are  borne  in  mind.  Turbines  are  applicable, 
when  the  fall  of  water  Is  too  high,  and  too 
inconsiderable,  for  ordinary  vertical  water- 
wheels. 

TDR'BITH,  or  TDR'BETH  (turpethua: 
Mod.  Lot.),  a  substance  used  in  the  materia 
medica  as  a  cathartic.  It  is  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  Is  the  cortical  part  of 

the  root  of  a  species  of  convolvulus. 

TurMth  mineralt  the  yellow  precipitate 
subsulphate  of  mercury,  called  Queen's 
yellow. 

TUR'BO  (LaDt  a  genus  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs,  having  a  regular  turbinated  shell, 
with  an  iridescent  interior.  The  top  shells 
of  collectors  belong  to  this  genus.  They 
are  natives  of  tropical  seas. 

TUR'BOT,  a  large  flat  fish,  the  Rhombiu 
maximtu  of  ichthyologists.  In  the  family 
PUuroneetidts,  Being  a  favourite  fish  for 
the  table,  large  quantities  of  turbot  are 
sold  in  the  London  market.  It  grows  to 
the  weight  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds. 

TURT>US  (a  thrush  :  Lat.),\n  Ornithology, 
a  genus  of  birds,  comprehending  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  thrush. 

TUR'KET,  a  name  given  to  galllnsceous 
birds  of  the  genus  Meleoffria.  Our  domes- 
ticated bird  (M.  gailopavo)  Is  derived  from 
Mexico ;  but  the  name  Turkey  is  supposed 
to  have  been  given  to  It  in  the  belief  that 
the  bird  was  a  nstivcof  the  country  so 
called.    The  Honduras  turk-^y  (itf.  ocelUUa) 


is  a  much  handsomer  bird,  but  is  little 
known  In  this  country. 

TUR'MERIO,  or  INDIAN  SAFFRON 
the  root  of  the  Curcuma  longa,  A^\a.nt  allied 
to  the  Olngera.  Externally  It  Is  greyish, 
but  internally  of  a  deep  bright  yellow  or 
saffron  colour.  Paper  stained  by  It  Is  used 
as  a  test  In  the  laboratory  ;  being  changed 
from  yellow  to  brown,  by  free  alkalies,  and 
then  carbonates.  Turmeric  has  a  slight 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish  taste.  It  Is 
used  for  dyeing,  and.  In  some  cases,  as  a 
medicine ;  but  it  is  chiefly  employed  as  a 
seasoning  for  ragouts  and  other  dishes : 
and  it  constitutes  a  principle  ingredient  in 
curry  powder.  There  were  8541  tons  of 
turmeric  Imported  in  1858. 

TUR'NERITE,  a  rare  mineral  occurring 
In  small  crystals  of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour,  externally  brilliant  and  translucent. 
It  contains  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  with  a 
small  portloi>of  iron  and  silica. 

TURN'ING,  In  Mechanics,  a  very  Inge- 
nious and  useful  art ;  in  which  a  great  va- 
riety of  articles  are  manufactured,  by  cut- 
ting or  fashioning  them  while  they  revolve 
upon  an  axis  or  line,  that  generally  remains 
immovable.  Every  solid  substance  In  nar 
tnre  may  be  submitted  to  this  process,  and 
accordingly  we  have  articles  turned  in  the 
metals,  in  wood,  in  pottery.  In  stone.  In 
Ivory,  &c  The  simplest  process  of  turning 
Is  that  of  the  potter;  who.  In  the  first  stage 
of  forming  his  ware,  sticks  a  piece  of  soft 
clay  upon  a  wheel,  or  flat  table,  while  it  re- 
volves horizontally;  and  In  this  state  of  ro- 
tation, he  fashions  it  with  the  greatest 
facility  into  vessels  of  every  description. 
But  In  most  operations  of  the  art  the  re- 
volving body  is  cut  or  shaved  by  applying 
a  chisel,  or  other  suitable  tool,  to  its  sur- 
face, while  In  motion  ;  which  requires  flrni- 
ness  In  the  action,  or  axis  of  rotation,  and 
also  that  the  tool  Itself  should  be  steadily 
supported.  The  Instrument,  or  apparatus 
for  these  purposes,  is  called  a  lathe.  The 
art  of  turning  is  most  extensively  applica- 
ble in  all  the  mechanic  arts ;  for  the  hardest 
metals,  and  the  most  ponderous  articles,  m 
well  as  the  softest  wood  and  the  most  deli- 
cate pivots  in  a  watch,  can  be  fashioned  by 
the  tnmlng-lathe. 

TUR'NIP,  the  common  name  of  a  cruci- 
ferous plant,  the  Brostiearopa  of  botanists, 
extensively  cultivated  for  its  esculent 
root.  Turnips  are  a  wholesome  article  of 
food,  much  In  use.  The  large  rooted  va- 
rieties have  been  employed  for  fodder, 
during  the  winter  season,  from  time  Imme- 
morial. The  Swedish  turnip  has  a  Inrge 
root,  of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  is  employed 
for  feeding  cattle.  The  plant  is  the  Z^ros- 
giea  eampestriSt  variety  rtUorbaga. 

TURNTIRES,  the  name  given  to  the 
toll  gates  on  the  public  roads,  the  ancient 
gate  be!ng  a  mere  pole  or  pike.  The  turn- 
pike roads  are  formed  under  acts  of  pari  la* 
inent;  and  managed  by  commissioners, 
trustees,  and  surveyors.    [See  Roads.] 

TURN'SOLE,  In  Botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  neliotropium ;  so  named  because  its 
flower  is  supposed  to  turn  towards  the 
sun. 

TURTENTINE  (turpentina:  ItaL;  from 
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UrOinthoa:  Or.\  a  tnnspftrent  rerinoaB 
Bubstanoe,  procured  from  different  species 
of  tbe  pine  and  fir.  The  best  sort  comes 
from  North  America.  The  method  of  olv 
talninirlt  Is  by  making  a  scries  of  Incisions 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from  which  the  tur- 
pentine exudes,  and  falls  down  into  recep- 
tacles  prepared  to  receive  It.  English  tnr- 
pentine  is  from  the  Scotch  flr ;  Yenlce  tur- 
pentine, which  Is  more  thin  and  aromatic, 
is  derived  from  the  pinna  larix;  and  the 
common  American  turpentine  comes  from 
the  pintu  pahutris.  To  obtain  the  oU  of 
turpentine,  the  juice  Is  distilled  with  water 
in  an  apparatus  like  a  common  still. 

TUR'PBarriNB  TKBB,  the  Pletaela  Im- 
tieeue.  Mastich  is  obtained  from  Its  trunk, 
by  making  incisions  in  It,  In  the  month  of 
August. 

TUR'QVOISE,  a  mineral  of  a  beautiful 
skj-blue  colour ;  occurring  In  thin  layers, 
or  In  rounded  masses.  It  Is  destitute  of 
lustre,  but  susceptible  of  a  high  polish, 
and  is  much  used  In  Jewellery ;  and  con- 
trasts well  with  diamonds  and  pearls  set  in 
gold.  It  consists  chiefly  of  hyd  rated  alu- 
mina ;  and  its  colour  is  probably  due  to 
oxides  of  copper  and  iron. 

TURTLE,  the  name  given  to  some  marine 
shielded  reptiles  closely  allied  to  the  tortoiM 
[which  see].  One  species,  the  hawk's  bill 
turtle  {Oaretta  imlbricata\  which  lives  In  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  yields  the  tor- 
toise shell  of  commerce.  The  green  turtle 
(CAtfloniaviHdis)  found  in  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  Atlantic,  la  the  animal  so  much 
prized  by  epicures.  The  head  and  limbs  are 
but  slightly  retractile,  and  the  toea  are  en- 
tirely united  and  enveloped  In  the  common 
Integuments,  forming  a  sort  of  paddle. 
Turtles  feed  ou  searweed  at  the  bottom,  but, 
at  a  certain  season,  visit  the  shore,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs  In  the 
Hand.  The  instinct  whieh  leads  the  female 
turtle  to  the  beach  to  lay  her-oggs,  renders 
them  a  prey  to  man.  The  fishers  wait  for 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  night,  espe- 
cially when  It  is  moonlight ;  and.  either  as 
they  come  from  the  sea,  or  as  they  return 
after  laying  their  eggs,  dispatch  them  by 
hard  blows  from  a  club,  or  turn  them 
quickly  over  on  their  backs,  not  giving 
them  time  either  to  defend  themselves,  or 
to  blind  their  assailants  by  throwing  up 
the  sand  with  their  fins.  When  very  large, 
It  requires  the  efforts  of  several  men  to 
turn  them  over,  and  they  must  often  em- 
ploy the  assistance  of  handspikes  or  levers 
for  that  purpose.  The  buckler  of  this 
species  is  so  fiat,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  animal  to  recover  the  recumbent 
posture  when  It  is  once  turned  on  its  back. 

TURTLE-DOVE,  the  (Muttiba  Turtur  of 
ornithologists,  a  summer  visitor  to  our 
islands,  where  they  breed,  the  parent  birds 
sitting  by  turns  on  the  eggs.  The  plaintive 
eoo  of  this  bird  in  the  woods  Is  always  wel- 
come to  the  ear. 

TUS'OAN  ORDER,  one  Of  the  orders  of 
Architecture;  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
massive,  and  most  simple  of  those  Invented 
by  the  Romans. 

TUSeiliA'GO  {tueele,  a  cough  ;  and  agOt  I 
set  upon  •  £at— f rom  its  belnsr  considered 


a  cure  for  a  cough).  In  Botany,  a  genua  of 
composite  plants,  including  the  eommon 
coltsfoot. 

TUS'SIS  (LaL\  In  Medicine,  a  coh^A,  nat 
ord.  Oompoaitea, 

TUTEKAG,  or  PaO^fimg,  a  reetallle  com- 
pound brought  from  China,  called  aiao 
Chinese  copper,  or  white  copper.  Tt  oonalsta 
of  copper,  zinc,  and  nlekel.  Zinc  Is  aome- 
times  nailed  by  this  name  In  India. 

TUTTX),  or  TUTTI  (/Col.),  In  Mnafe,  a 
direction  for  all  to  play  In  fnll  concert. 

TUTTY,  the  Impure  oxide  of  zinc,  ool* 
lected  from  the  chimneys  of  smelting 
furnaces. 

TWELFHyNDT,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  men  of  the  highest  rank,  who  were 
assemed  at  ISOO  shillings ;  and,  if  any  injury 
were  done  to  such  persons,  satisfaction  was 
to  be  made  according  to  their  worth. 

TWELYB  TABLES,  LAWS  OF  THB. 
celebrated  laws,  framed  at  Rome  by  the 
Decemvirs  A.u.a  803.  They  were  originally 
ten,  but  two  more  were  soon  added. 

TWI'LIOHT,  the  &int  light  difltased 
through  the  lower  portion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays 
from  the  higher  portion  of  the  atmosi^iere, 
after  that  body  has  set  below,  or  before  it 
has  risen  above  the  horizon.  The  morning 
twilight  begins,  and  the  evening  twilight 
ends,  when  the  sun  Is  about  eighteen  de- 
grees below  the  horizon.  At  the  poIe«, 
where  there  are  six  months  day  and  six 
months  night,  the  twilight  continues  about 
two  months ;  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  half 
year's  night  is  illuminated. 

TTMTAN  (tampottoa,  a  drum  :  Gr.\  a 
part  of  a  printing-press,  consisting  of  a 
frame  covered  with  parchment ;  on  which 
the  blank  sheets  are  put  in  order  to  be  laid 
on  the  form  to  be  impressed. 

TYM'PANITIS,  or  TTM'PAKT  (same 
diT(v.\  a  disease  called  also  Drum  heUy; 
and  consisting  In  an  elastic  distension  of 
the  abdomen,  arising  from  a  morbid  collec- 
tion of  gaa  in  the  intestines.  When  caused 
by  air  secreted  in  the  abdominal  cavity  it  ia 
generally  fatal. 

TTH'PANUM  (same  dsrfe.),  in  Anatomy, 
the  dnan  of  the  ear;  the  membranous  par- 
tition which* separates  the  auditory  passage 
from  the  tympanic  cavity.  This  cavity 
contains  the  four  auditory  bones,  and  it 
communicates  with  the  open  air  by  meana 
of  a  narrow  canal,  called  the  Eustachian 

tribe. In  Arrhlterture,  the  triangular 

space  In  a  pediment  enclosed  by  the  cornice 
of  Its  inclined  sides,  and  the  horizontal  fillet 
of  the  corona;  it  is  often  decorated  with 

sculpture. In  Botany,  a  membrane  whieh 

sometimes  stretches  scross  the  month  of 
the  thcca  of  a  moss.  It  is  often  styled  an 
eplphragm.—— Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, a  fymjMiiittfn  was  a  musical  Instru- 
ment, not  unlike  the  tambourine,  beaten 
with  the  hand. 

TYPE  (tupoa :  Or.\  In  Theology,  a  sign  or 
symbol ;  a  figure  of  something  to  come ;  as, 
the  paschal  lamb  was  a  ippe  of  Christ.  To 
the  word  in  this  sense  is  opposed  anUtppe , 

Christ,  therefore.  Is    the   antUifpe. In 

Natural  History,  Ttfpe  Is  applied  to  that 
variety  In  a  spedea,  or  ipedes  la  a  geuaa. 
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or  genas  In  a  family,  which  pretenCs  anaa- 
lemblage  of  points  most  chameteristlc  of 
the  specleg.  genus,  or  family  respectively. 

TTPB-FOUNDUiO,  the  art  of  manufae- 
turlng  the  metal  letters  used  by  printers. 
The  type,  or  pattern  of  the  letter,  is  Urst 
eat  on  a  steel  punch,  and  then  sunk  in  a 
matrix  of  brass  or  copper,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  thick  In  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  letter  it  is  to  contain.  The 
fused  type-metal  is  then  poured  into  the 
mould,  and  afterwards  loosened  from  tlie 
matrix  merely  by  removing  the  pressure 
from  the  spring.  A  type-fuundry  is  pro- 
vided with  several  furnaces,  each  sur- 
mounted with  an  iron  pot  cimtaining  the 
type-metal ;  which  usually  consists  of  three 
parts  of  lead  and  one  of  antimony.  The 
dexterity  of  the  founder  is  truly  surpris- 
ing ;  for  every  movement  is  executed  with 
such  astonishing  rapidity  and  precision, 
that  a  skilful  workman  will  cast  BOO  letters 
in  an  hour.  The  types  are  then  taken  by  a 
boy,  whose  business  it  is  to  break  off  the 
superfluous  metal;  and  this  ho  does  so  ra- 
pidly as  to  clear  three  or  four  thousand  per 
hour.  From  his  hands  the  types -go  to  the 
rubber^  who  sits  with  a  grit-stone  slab  on  a 
table  before  him,  and  having  on  the  fore 
and  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand  a  pleoe 
of  tarred  leather,  passes  each  broad  side  of 
the  type  smartly  over  the  stone,  so  dex- 
terously as  to  be  able  to  rub  9000  types  in 
an  hour.  The  types  are  now  conveyed  to  a 
boy,  who  sets  them  up  in  lines  in  a  long 
shallow  frame,  with  their  faces  uppermost. 
This  frame,  containing  a  full  line,  is  put 
into  the  dreauir't  hands,  who  polishes  them 
on  each  side,  cuts  a  groove  or  channel  In 
the  bottom  of  each,  and  renders  them  per- 
fectly symmetricaL  £ach  letter  is  finally 
lied  up  in  lines,  and  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  each  sort  being  put  together,  a 
fount  of  type  is  ready  for  the  printing-ofllce. 

TY'PHUS  ituphoM,  stupor  arising  from 
fever :  Or.),  in  Medicine,  a  species  of  con- 
tinued fever  characterized  by  great  debility, 
a  tendency  in  the  fluids  to  putrefaction,  and 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever.  It  chiefly 
attacks  those  who  have  been  weakened  by 
any  previous  debilitating  cause,  or  who  are 
confined  in  unwholesome  and  damp  situa- 
tions. It  assumes  various  forms,  as  low 
fever,  putrid  fever,  nervous  feyer,  jail 
fever,  Ac  When  nausea  and  bilious  vomit- 
ing prevail  it  constitutes  what  is  termed 


MlUnu  fevor.  Typhus  commences  with  ex- 
traordinary muscular  and  nervous  debility, 
great  depression  of  spirits,  fiying  pains, 
sighing, a  frequent,  small,  hard,  and  flutter* 
lag  pulse,  a  foul  and  brown  tongue,  impair- 
ed taste.  As  the  disease  progresses,  ths 
debility  is  increased ;  the  mouth  becomes 
very  foul  and  the  breath  fetid ;  the  evacua- 
tions are  extremely  offensive  and  rapidly 
putrify.  The  speech  then  becomes  inarti- 
culate muttering,  and  delirious;  there  is  a 
tendency  to  bleeding  from  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  bowels ;  livid  spots  appear  on  the  sur- 
face, hiccup  comes  on,  the  bands  and  feet 
become  cold,  and  death  supervenes.  In  this 
climate  It  may  last  three  weeks  or  a  month: 
in  hot  countries  eight  or  ten  days.  If  it  does 
not  terminate  fatally,  the  symptoms  begin 
to  be  favourable  about  the  twelfth  or  four- 
teenth day.  It  is  contagious,  or  infectious, 
and  often  epidemia 

TTPHOON,  the  name  given  to  a  hurri- 
cane, or  tornado  in  the  Chinese  seas. 

TTPOO'RAPHT  (tupos,  a  type ;  and  gror 
pho,  I  write :  Gr.).   [See  Pbihtiko.] 

TYP'OLITE  {tupos,  an  outline ;  and  Uthogt 
a  stone :  Or.),  in  Natural  History,  a  stone 
or  fossil  which  has  on  it  impressions  or 
figures  of  plants  and  animals. 

TT'RANT  (e»ranno«,  literally,  a  master : 
Or.),  one  who  exercises  arbitrary  or  exces- 
sive power.  A  monarch  or  other  ruler  who 
by  Injustice  or  cruel  punishment,  or  the 
demand  of  unreasonable  services,  imposes 
burdens  and  hardships  on  those  under  his 
control,  which  law  docs  not  authorize,  and 
which  are  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity.  The  word  tyrant,  in  its  original 

signification,  merely  meant  an  abeoluU 
ruler ;  but  the  frequent  abuse  of  the  ofllce 
led  to  a  different  application  of  the  word. 

TTRO'SIS  (twroa,  cheese :  Or.)  in  Medi- 
cine, a  disorder  in  the  stomach  occasioned 
by  milk  oosgulatlng  in  it. 

TTTH'IMQ  {tettha,  the  tenth :  Sax.),  In 
Saxon  Law.  the  subdivision  of  a  Hundred. 
It  was  obliged  to  produce  offenders,  or  re- 
pair the  mischief  done  by  them.  All  free 
persons  above  the  age  of  twelve  years  were 
bound  to  belong  to  some  tything.  The 
limits  of  a  tything  generally  corresponded 
with  those  of  a  parish.  It  was  originally 
supposed  to  be  a  district  containing  ten 
freebom  men,  of  whom  each  was  pledged 
for  the  other. 


U 


U,  the  twenty-first  letter,  and  the  fifth 
Towel  of  the  alphabet,  is  generally  pro- 
Doncced  nearly  like  eu  shortened  or  blend- 
ed;  as  in  ajtnwity,  enumerata,  mute,  infuse. 
In  some  words,  as  in  Imll,  pull,  fuU*  the 
sound  of  ii  is  that  of  the  Italian  u,  the 
French  oti,  but  shortened.  Its  other  sound 
is  heard  in  tun,  run,  mb,  Ac  Sometimes  it 
Is  pronounced  like  a  double  o,  as  in  ruUt 


true.  It  is  not  often  nsed  as  an  abbrevf»> 
tion,  but  is  put  for  urbis,  and  thus  A.n.0., 
anno  urbis  condltn  (in  the  year  from  the 
building  of  Rome). 

UBIQUIT  ADRIANS  (uMffiM,  every  where ; 
Lot,),  In  Bcrlesiastical  History,  a  soot  of 
Lutherans  who  sprung  up  in  Germany  about 
the  year  1500 ;  and  maintained  that  the  body 
of  Jesus  Clirlst  is  ivbique)  omnipresent,  or 


In  ereiy  place  at  tbe  same  time,  and  con* 
aeqnently  In  the  Bucharlst. 

U'KASB,  in  Russia,  a  proclamation,  or 
imperial  order  published. 

UL'CER  (.ulcus  :Lat.\  in  Medicine,  a  para- 
lent  solution  of  continoity,  in  any  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body,  attended  with  a 
secretion  of  pus,, or  some  kind  of  discharge. 
Ulcers  arise  from  a  variety  of  caoses,  and 
are  variously  denominated ;  as/lsfutoiM,  oanr 
grenoua,  cancerotu,  acrofutoua,  eariout,  &c 

ULEliA,  or  OULEMA  (Turk.),  a  body  of 
learned  men,  are  the  administrators  of  the 
various  powers  centred  in  the  person  of 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  presided  over  by 
the  Grand  Mufti.  It  consists  of  three  de- 
scriptions of  persons;  the  Imams  who  are 
ministers  of  religion ;  the  Muftis,  who  are 
expounders  of  tbe  law ;  and  the  Oadls,  who 
are  ministers  of  Justice. 

ULMA'CE^,  in  Botany,  a  nat.  order  of 
exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  including, 
amongst  other  genera,  Vlmtu  (Elm-trees) 
and  Celtta  (the  Nettle  trees).  The  latter 
bear  an  edible  drupe,8ometIme8  called  sugar 
berry.  The  flowers  of  the  tUmacea  have  no 
petals,  and  appear  in  loose  clusters. 

UL'MIN  (ulmiM,  an  elm-tree :  LaL),  a  dark 
brown  substance,  which  exudes  from  the 
Imrk  of  the  elm,  and  other  trees.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  identical  with  the  brown 
matter  of  vegetable  mould  and  turf:  a  sub- 
stance which  greatly  contributes  to  tbe 
nutriment  of  growing  plants. 

UL'NA  (the  elbow :  Lot.),  in  Anatomy, 
the  larger  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  reaching 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist ;  it  is  large  at 
its  upper  extremity,  and  grows  gradually 
smaller  towards  the  wrist.  Its  chief  use 
seems  to  be  to  support  and  regulate  the 
motions  of  the  radios. 

ULTIMATUM  (uZtimiu,  the  last:  Lot), 
In  modem  diplomacy,  the  final  conditions 
offered  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute ;  or 
the  basis  of  a  treaty  between  two  govern- 
ments. The  word  is  also  used  for  any  final 
proposition  or  condition. 

ULTRA  (beyond :  LaL),  a  prefix  to  cer- 
tain words  in  modem  politics,  to  denote 
those  members  of  a  party  who  carry  their 
notions  to  excess.  In  1793,  those  persons 
in  Prance  were  called  ultrarriooluHonistt, 
who  demanded  much  more  than  the  con- 
stitution they  adopted  allowed.  When  the 
Bourbons  returned  to  France,  in  18)9,  the 
words  uUra^roj/alitts  and  vUrorUberals 
were  much  used,  and  have  become  common 

wherever  political  parties  exist. UZfra 

vireB  {Lot.),  a  Law  phrase  applied  when  a 
trustee  has  done  something  which  he  was 
not  authorized  to  do. 

ULTRAMARINE  CuUra^  beyond;  and 
mare,  the  sea :  LaL),  in  Painting,  a  valuable 
pigment  affording  a  beautiful  sky-blue  co- 
lour.  Its   name  ultramarine  Is  derived 

from  being  brought  from  beyond  sea,  that 
is  to  say,  from  Hindustan  and  Persia ;  and  it 
was  originally  obtained  only  from  the  rare 
mineral  lapU  lazuli.  But  excellent  ultrar 
marine  can  now  be  prepared  artiflclaily, 
with  silicate  of  alumina,  silicate  of  soda,  and 
sulphuret  of  sodium ;  its  colour  being  due 
to  the  last  reacting  on  the  second.  Ultra- 
marine was  formerly  five  guineas  an  ounce ; 


a  very  good  article  can  now  be  had  whoic> 
aale  for  little  more  than  one  shiUing  a 
pound.  In  1858, 14,581  cwt.  of  altramaiine, 
value  77,268^  were  Imported ;  most  probably 

the  greater  part  of  this  was  artiflciaL 

Ultramarine  Mhea,  a  pigment  which  is  tbe 
residuum  of  lapis  lazuli  after  the  altra- 
marine  has  been  extracted. 

ULTRAMONTANE  (uttni,  beyond ;  and 
mone,  a  mountain :  LatJ),  an  epithet  aiq>Iied 
to  countries  which  lie  beyond  the  moun- 
tains :  thus  Prance,  with  regard  to  Italy,  is 

an  ultnmontane  country. In  Bccleslaa- 

tlcal  matters  the  term  is  nsed  by  writers 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps  to  express  doc- 
trines extravagantly  favourable  to  the 
power  and  snpremacy  of  the  popes,  and 
therefore  in  accordance  with  Roman  or 
rather  Papal  ideas. 

UL' V A  (Lot),  in  Botany,  the  Greem  Lover, 
a  plant  belonfirlng  to  the  ilgee.  Three  of 
its  si)ecies  grow  in  the  sea,  one  In  fresh 
water,  and  three  in  damp  places  on  land. 
The  UZoa  thermaHa  grows  in  hot  springs 
at  a  temperature  of  117°  Fahr. 

UM'BBL  {umheUa,  an  umbrella :  Latd,  in  ' 
Botamy,  a  sort  of  Inflorescence,  which  con-  ' 
slsts  of  a  nnmber  of  flowerstalka  or  nys 
spreading  from  a  common  centre.  It  is 
simple  or  compound;  in  the  latter,  eadi 
peduncle  bears  another  series  of  spreading 
flowerstalks.  Hence  umJbeUau,  and  wnbei- 
liferoue,  bearing  umbels. 

UMBELLIF'EILfi,  in  Botany,  a  large  nat. 
ord.  of  herbaceous  plants  (the  ApiaeeeB  of 
some  botanists),  comprising  those  which 
have  their  flowers  in  Umbels.  They  grow 
chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  carrot,  celery,  parsley, 
parsnip,  fennel,  coriander,  and  caraway, 
belohg  to  this  order,  which  also  cont^ns 
many  poisonous  plants,  such  as  common 
hemlock  and  water  hemlock.  Others  yield 
matters  which  are  employed  in  medicine, 
such  as  Abbavobtida,  Galbaxum,  and 
Opoponax. 

UM'BBR,  In  Paintlng.a  pigment  affording 
a  One  dark-brown  colour.  There  are  two 
substances  nsed  under  this  name ;  one,  a 
preparation  of  the  lignite  or  brown  eoal, 
found  near  Cologne;  the  other,  called 
Turkieh  timber,  an  ochraceons  iron  ore, 
containing  peroxide  of  iron,  peroxide  of 
manganese,  silica,  alumina,  and  water.  The 
name  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  Um- 
bria,  or  Spoleto,  in  Italy,  whence  it  was 
first  brought.  It  Is  nsed  in  two  states ;  the 
first,  its  natural  one,  with  the  simple  pre- 
caution of  levigation,  or  washing;  the 
second,  that  in  which  it  is  found  after 
being  bumt.  The  hues  of  burnt  and  on 
burnt  nmber  greatly  differ  from  each  other 

In  Ornithology,  the  Scopue  Umhretia 

a  bird  belonging  to  the  ArdeMa.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  storks  by  its  eom- 
pressed  bill,  whose  trenchant  colnran  la  ex- 
panded towards  the  base ;  the  noBtrila  are 
prolonged  into  a  furrow.  It  Inhabits  Afirfco. 

UMBILrCAL  (ufaMHeiM,  the  navel :  LoLX 
in  Anatomy,  an  epithet  for  whatever  per^ 
tains  to  the  navel;  as  umMUetU  veoadiL 

umMHeal  region. In  Botany,  the  umbO^ 

aU  cord,  or  /unieulus,  is  the  thread  which 
connects  the  ovule  with  the  pUeentab.    U 
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r  VI'SEXU  AL  (wNtf,  one ;  and  $«xum,  gex: 
LtU.u  A  term  applied  bj  botanlste  to  tboM 
nofrera  whicb  have  tbe  stamena  In  one  and 
Uie  platil  In  another,  inatead  ci  baring 
both  in  the  aame  tiower. 

U1IIBON  (irnitf,  one ;  and  tamUf  a  loand: 
LaL),  in  Mnaie,  a  coincidence  or  agreement 
'  of  aoonda ;  proceeding  from  an  equality  iu 
tbe  number  of  tI bratloue  made  in  a  given 
time  hj  a  lonoroua  body.  Unison  consiata 
In  aameneas  of  degree,  or  almllarltjr  in  re- 
spect to  gravity  or  acnteneaa ;  and  ia  appli- 
cable to  any  sound,  whether  of  inatrumente 
or  of  the  human  organs,  ke. 

U'NIT  (tmftos,  onenesa :  Lat.\  in  ICatbe- 

matfes,  any  known  determinate  quantity, 

by  the  constant  repetition  of  which,  any 

I   other  quantity  of  tbe  aame  kind  ia  mea- 

'   anred. 

I       WITAOIIANS  (same  deriiv.\  In  Becle- 
I   siaatieal  History,  a  sect  who  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  ascribe  divinity  to 
God  the  Father  only.    CTnitorianifm  in  Eng- 
land dates  almost  as  far  back  as  the  Refor- 
I   mation  ;  and  under  tlie  names  uf  Arianiam 
,   and  Socinfanlsm,  its  followers  have  at 
tiroes  endured  much  pcrsccuMon.    Unita- 
I   rfans  iN-ofess  to  derive  their  views  from 
I   Bcrlpture,  and  to  make  it  tbe  ultimate  ar- 
!   biter  in  all  religious  questions :  and  they 
assert  that,  interpreted  according  to  the 
settled  laws  of  language,  tbe  uniform  testi- 
mony of  the  sacred  writings  ia,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  baa  no  personal  existence  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father,  and  that  the  Bon  is 
also  a  derived  and  dependent  being. 

UNITED  BBETHHEN.  [See  MOBA- 
viAxa,] 

U'NITY  (wUtaa:  LalX  in  Theology,  is 
of  twu  kinds,  uniiu  of  faith  and  unity  of 
spirit.  Unity  of  faith  is  an  equal  belief  of 
the  same  truths  of  God,  and  possession  of 
the  grace  of  UAth  in  like  form  and  degree. 
Unity  of  spirit  is  the  oneness  which  sub- 
sists between  Christ  and  his  saints;  by 
which  the  same  spirit  dwells  in  both; 
and  both  have  the  same  disposition  and 
aims. 

U'NITALTB  SHELLS  («»««,  one;  and 
valva,  tbe  leaf  of  a  drx>r :  Lot.),  in  Ooncho- 
logy.  those  of  a  single  piece. 

UNIVER'SAL  lunivenaUSf  belonging  to 
the  whole :  Lat.),  In  Logic,  a  proposition 
which  has  the  subject  distributed,  so  that 
the  predicate  is  declared  concerning  every 
thing  comprehended  iu  It.  It  may  be  either 
afflrmatlve  or  negative.  Thus, '  all  men  are 
mortal,'  or, '  no  men  are  ImmortaL' 

UNIVER'SALISTS  caame  deriv.h  a  name 
aometimes  given  to  the  Armenians,  as 
holding  that  grace  is  given  to  all  men, 
without  reserve ;  and  that  its  operation  is 
universal  On  aceonnt  of  holding  an  oppo- 
site opinion,  Oalvlnlsts  are  denominated 
Fartlculariats. 

U7IIVEB8B  (aame  d«Hv.),  tbe  totality  of 
space,  and  ail  its  material  concents  and 
phenomena.  Some  philosophers  suppose 
it  to  bo  filled  with  an  ethereal  fluid,  in 
which  macses  of  matter  are  equally  dis- 
posed, whloh  masses,  like  our  sun,  act  aa 
centres  of  motion,  excite  luminosity,  and 
transfer  motion  and  momenta  to  snbordl- 
cate  spheres,  like  our  earth,  each  eentre 


being  mllllona  of  mllllona  of  mllea  distant 
from  the  others.   [See  AsnMWOMT,  Puk- 

VBTS,  AeJ]    

UNIYER'Srrr  (tmlversUiu  :  Laty,  a  name 
applied  to  a  national  eatabliahmeMt  fnr  a 
liberal  education,  where  proCesaon  tai  the 
several  brandies  of  science  and  polite  lite- 
rature are  maintained,  and  wliere  degrees 
or  honoura  attached  to  the  attaiamenta  of 
acholars  are  conferred.  Saeh  an  estab- 
lishment is  called  a  umiversitg,  as  intended 
to  embrace  the  whole  eompaaa  of  stady. 
The  universities  of  Great  Britain  are  seated 
at  London,  Oxford,  Oambrldge,  Dnrbam, 
St.  Andrews,  Obugow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edin- 
burgh. The  University  of  London  is  of 
recent  foundation,  and  is  composed  of  Uni- 
versity College  and  King'a  College  There 
are  two  unlversitiea  in  Ireland— tlwt  of 
Dnblin  or  Trinity  College,  founded  byQocen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Queen's  University,  re- 
cently established.  In  their  present  form, 
and  with  their  present  privileges,  they  are 
inatituilons  comparatively  modem.  They 
sprang  from  the  con  venta  of  regular  clergy, 
or  from  the  chapters  of  cathedrala  In  the 
church  of  Rome,  where  young  men  were 
educated  for  holy  orders  in  that  dark  pe- 
riod when  the  clergy  poaaessed  all  the  little 
erudition  which  was  left  In  Europe.  They 
have  long  been  considered  aa  Intended  for 
general  pnrpoaes ;  but,  aa  a  proof  that  they 
had  this  kind  of  ecclesiastical  origin.  It  will 
be  snOlcient  to  observe  that  the  pope  arro* 
gated  to  himself  the  right  of  veating  them 
with  ail  their  privileges,  and  that,  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  every  university  In  En- 
rope  conferred  its  degrees  in  all  the  facul- 
ties by  authority  derived  from  a  pi^al  bmlL 
The  most  ancient  nnlveraitlea  In  Europe 
are  tboae  of  Oxford,  Ounbrldge.  Paiia, 
Salamanca,  and  Bologna ;  and  In  the  two 
English  universities  the  flrst-fonnded  col- 
leges are  those  of  University,  BaUoI,  and 
Morton  in  the  former,  and  St.  Peter's  In 
the  latter.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  how- 
ever, were  uulverslties,  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  at  a  very  early  period, 
since  the  former  fluurished  as  a  aeminary 
of  learning  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  the  latter,  if  we  may  credit  Ita  lilato- 
rians,  at  a  period  still  earlier.  A  nniversity 
was  at  first  Intended  merely  to  supply  iu 
Btructlnn  and  confer  degreea ;  the  students 
resided,  at  their  own  expenae.  In  balla,  Ac 
Subsequently,  colleges  were  founded  by 
charitable  or  munificent  persons  for  the 
entire  or  partial  support  of  those  who  were 
unable  to  maintain  themselvea  [see  Ooir 
LBOi];  and  finally,  when  the  coUeges  be- 
came the  residence  alao  of  Independent 
students,  tbe  halls  were  for  the  most  part 
abandoned.  The  general  arrangements  of 
a  British  university  may  be  pretty  well 
understood  from  those  of  Oambrldge.  In 
this  university  every  eollege  la  in  Itaelf  a 
corporate  body,  and  governed  by  ita  own 
statutes,  which  must,  however,  oonenr  with 
the  general  laws  of  the  university.  Sach 
nf  the  coUegea  sends  deputies  both  tui  tta 
executive  and  legisUtive  branches  of  tbe 
government,  and  the  place  d  tbeir  meet- 
ing la  termed  the  senate-house.  AH  ths 
olficers  of  the  university,  forming  the  ext 
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entire  p&n  of  It,  are  chosen  by  the  Benate, 
the  principal  uf  whom  is  the  cbanoeUor. 
He  Is  expected  to  protect  and  preserve  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  institution, 
and  to  see  that  strict  and  impartial  justice 
Is  administered  in  every  case  to  the  isem- 
bers.  Tbe  office  is  entrusted  to  noblemen 
of  tbe  highest  rank.  The  Vice-chancellor's 
office  Is  explained  by  his  title ;  he  acts  as  a 
magistrate  for  the  university  and  county, 
and  must  be  the  head  of  some  college. 
Tbe  regents  elect  two  proctors,  who  are 
officers  of  the  peace,  and  superintend  the 
behaviour  and  discipline  of  all  the  pupils. 
iUtbough  there  are  some  particular  parts 
of  the  duties  of  these  officers  which  msy  be 
considered  very  unpleasant,  yet  they  must 
be  masters  of  arts,  and  are  regents  by  virtue 
of  their  office.  There  are  two  courts  of  law 
in  tbe  university  of  Cambridge,  vis.  the 
consistory  court  of  the  chancellor,  and  the 
consistory  court  of  the  commissary.  The 
university  sends  two  members  to  tbe  im- 
perial parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  collective  body  of 
tbe  senate.  A  Ck)unell,  termed  tbe  uni- 
versity council,  appointed  for  various  pur- 
poses, is  composed  by  a  Orae»  of  the  senaUt 
and  a  solicitor  is  nominated  by  the  vice- 
chancellor.  The  Syndics,  chosen  from  the 
members  of  the  senate,  conduct  all  special 
affairs,  such  as  framing  laws,  regulating 
fees,  and  Inspectiusr  tbe  library,  tbe  prim- 
ing, buildings,  &c.  &c  A  Degree  cannot  be 
conferred  without  passing  a  Oraee  for  tbe 
purpose.  All  tbe  professors  of  the  sciences 
are  allowed  stipends,  which  are  derived 
from  various  sources,  composed  of  the 
university  cbest,  sums  from  government, 
or  from  estates  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose. At  the  flrst  instliucion  of  the  uni- 
versity, professorships,  or  readerships  In 
tbe  different  arts  and  sciences,  were  estab- 
lished ;  but  these  university  officers  are  no 
longer  the  main  sources  of  instruction. 
Tbe  several  colleges  and  halls  which  com- 
pose the  academical  body,  have  each  its 
own  private  regulations  for  the  education 
of  its  members,  but  all  contribute  to  the 
university  education.  The  degrees  in  Ox- 
ford and  Oambrldge  are  differently  named, 
or  arrived  at,  in  different  succession  in  the 
different  faculties ;  but  degrees  in  Tbeology 
and  Medicine  can  be  obtained  only  after 
the  acquisition  of  certain  degrees  in  Arts. 

UPAS  TRBB,  the  ArUiaris  toxicaria  of 
botanists,  nat.  order  ArtocarpiUHBt  a  tree 
rendered  famous  for  its  poisonous  qualities, 
which,  however,  have  been  very  much  ex- 
aggerated. It  was  long  believed  in  Europe 
that  there  was  but  a  single  tree,  which  was 
situated  In  a  valley  in  Java.  Its  pestilential 
qualities  were  said  to  be  so  destructive, 
that  neither  herb  nor  animal  could  live 
within  many  miles  of  Its  circle,  and  that 
none  but  criminals,  few  of  whom  ever  lived 
to  return,  were  sent  to  gather  poison  from 
it.  But  it  is  now  known  to  be  merely  a 
tree  with  secretions  which  contain  strych- 
nine, but  do  not  affect  the  atmosphere 
around.  It  Is  nearly  allied  to  the  Bbkad 
F&uiT  Tbsb  and  the  Cow  Tbix.  The  upas 
tree  has  a  stem  which  is  cylindrical,  per- 
pondicolar,  and  rises  conipleiejj  naked  to 


the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy,  or  even 
eighty  feet ;  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
it  spreads  obliquely,  like  many  of  our  forest 
trees.  The  bark  Is  whitish,  slightly  burst- 
ing into  longitudinal  furrows.  Near  the 
gnmud  this  hark  is,  in  old  trees,  more  than 
half  an  Inch  thick,  and,  when  wounded, 
yields  copiously  the  milky  Juice  from  which 
tbe  poison  is  prepared. 

UP'LAND,  a  term  for  land  elevated  above 
the  meadows  and  plains  which  lie  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  near  the  sea,  or  between 
hills.  It  is  opposed  to  Meadow,  Marsh, 
Swamp,  &c ;  and,  like  Downs,  or  a  gentle 
billy  country,  uptonds  are  particularly  valu- 
able as  affording  posture  for  sheep. 

U'&ANITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  phosphate 
of  copper  and  uranium.  It  is  of  a  pale  gold 
colour,  or  yellowish  brown ;  sometimes  of 
an  apple-green  or  emerald  hue ;  and  occurs 
crystallised  in  rectangular  prisms,  or  in 
imperfect  octahedrons. 

URA'NIUM  {fl/wrcMMt  the  heavens :  Or.). 
a  metal  discovered  in  the  minerals  called 
pechblcnde  and  uranlte.  It  is  either  a  black 
c<)herent  powder  or  a  white  malleable  metal, 
according  to  the  state  of  aggregation.  It 
is  very  combustible  when  exposed  to  heat, 
and  unites  very  violently  with  chlorine  and 
with  sulphur. 

URANOL'OGT  {mvranM,  the  heavens; 
and  logo»t  a  discourse :  Or.),  a  discourse  or 
treatise  on  the  heavens;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  science  of  Astronomy. 

URA'NUS  (ou7ano«,  heaven:  Qr.\  the 
Gwrgium  SiduSf  or  Seraehel,  a  planet  be- 
longing to  our  system.  Its  distance  from 
the  sun  is  1,SOO  millions  of  miles.  Its 
sidereal  revolution  is  performed  in  about 
eighty-four  Julian  years.  Its  orbit  is  In- 
clined to  the  Bcliptic  at  an  angle  of  only 
46'  28-4.  Its  diameter  is  8A,800  miles ;  its 
bulk  eighty  times  that  of  tbe  earth;  its 
density  only  one-flfth  that  of  our  globe. 
A  motion  of  revolution  round  its  axis  has 
not  been  made  out,  but  doubtless  it  exists. 
Only  four  satellites  have  been  seen,  but 
possibly  there  sre  more.  These  satellites 
present  the  remarkable  pecnllaritles  that 
the  planes  of  their  orbits  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ecliptic,  and  that  their  orbital 
motions  are  retrograde,  that  is,  tlMy  move 
round  their  primary  from  east  to  west. 

URARI',OnBABI.  CUBABI,  or  WOOBALT, 

the  Indian  names  of  a  virulent  poison  pre* 
pared  by  the  Indians  of  South  America 
from  the  wood  of  the  8tryehno9  toxifgra ;  a 
tree  growing  in  the  interior  of  tropical 
America.  A  dart  tipped  with  the  poison 
and  blown  through  a  tube  of  wood,  can  be 
made,  by  the  unerring  aim  of  the  red  man, 
to  take  fatal  effect  on  birds  and  small 
animals  at  a  distance  of  Ofty  or  sixty  yards. 
The  tree  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  that 
yielding  nuxwtmiea,  from  which  strychnine 
is  prepared. 

UROE'OLATB  (weeoltu,  a  little  pitcher ; 
Lat.)t  in  Botany,  an  epithet  for  a  corolla 
which  is  expanded  at  tbe  middle,  but  con- 
tracted above  and  below,  whilst  the  limb  is 
small. 

UREA  (ottfon.  urine :  Or.\ti  crystallizable 
substance,  held  in  solution  in  the  urines 
It  consists  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrog«n> 
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URBTBR  {ourHir:  6r.)t  in  Anatomy, 
Che  membranous  canal  which  convoys  the 
urine  from  each  kidney  Co  the  urinary 
bladder. 

URETHRA,  In  Anatomy,  a  merabranoos 
canal  or  tube  which  serves  as  a  passa^re  tor 
Che  discharge  of  the  urine. 

U'RIC  ACID,  in  Chemistry,  an  acid  which 
Is  always  present  in  human  urine  and  in 
the  excrement  of  serpents.  It  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  urinary 
calculi,  and  of  the  red  gravel  or  sand 
voided  In  certain  morbid  conditions  of 
the  urine.  Uric  add  consists  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Urate 
of  soda  is  the  chief  constituent  of  chalk 
stones,  goaty  concretions  in  the  joints, 
and,  when  obtained  pure,  is  a  snow-white 
powder. 

URIM,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  a  I«mi- 
narff,  and  hence  /Irs.  It  is  connected  In  its 
signlflcatlon  with  the  word  thttmmim;  both 
together  signify  light  and  perfection.  They 
were  precious  stones  in  the  high  priest's 
vestments.   [See  ThuxmimJ 

URM  (uma;  LaDt  in  Antiquity,  a  kind 
of  vase  of  a  roundish  form,  but  largest  in 
Che  middle,  destined  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  the  dead.  The  substances  employed  in 
the  coDstructlun  of  these  vessels  are  nu- 
merous. Amongst  them  are  gold,  bronze, 
glass,  terra  cotta,  marble,  and  porphyry. 
Many  urns  have  been  discovered  bearing 
Inscriptions ;  others  with  the  name  only  of 
the  person  whose  remains  they  contained. 
The  Romans  derived  the  form  of  their  um 
from  the  Greeks,  who  did  not,  however,  use 
urns  as  receptacles  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
It  was  also  customary  with  the  Romans  to 
put  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  engage 
at  the  public  games  into  uma,  taking  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  drawn  out. 
iDto  such  a  vessel  also  they  threw  the 
tickets  containing  their  votes  at  elections. 

The  uma  was  also  a  Roman  measure 

for  liquids,  containing  about  three  gallons 
and  a  half,  wine  measure.  It  was  half  the 
amphora. 

UR'SA  (ursiM,  the  bear :  Zot),  In  Astro- 
nomy, the  name  of  two  northern  constella- 
tions ;  namely,  Ursa  M(dor  and  Dna  Minor, 
the  Great  and  Little  Bear. 

UR'SID^,  a  family  of  fens,  comprising 
the  bears,  racoon,  coatlniondi,  Ac. 

UR'SULINES,  or  Nuss  OF  St.  UBfiULA, 
a  sisterhood  founded  by  Angela  of  Brescia, 
in  1637.  At  first  they  were  not  bound  to 
the  rules  of  the  monastic  life,  but  devoted 
themselves  merely  to  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. They  were  formed  into  an  order  by 
Gregory  XIII.  In  1677. 

URTI'CA  MARI'NA  iSeanetOs:  LaL\  an 
old  name  for  the  species  of  Msou&s,  or 
jelly-fish. 

U'SANCB  (jy.),  in  Commerce,  the  time 
fixed  for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange, 
reckoned  either  from  the  day  on  which  the 
bill  Is  accepted,  or  from  that  of  Its  date, 
varying  in  different  countries,  and  thus 
called  because  wholly  dependent  on  usaift. 
The  uaanee  between  London  and  Paris  is 
one  calendar  month :  hence  a  bill  drawn 
there  on  the  Snd  of  July  at  one  uaanee  Is, 
on  account  of  the  three  tny^  grace,  payable 


in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  August.  A  bill  ta 
often  drawn  for  a  period  of  ttoo  or  move 
UBoneea, 

USB,  in  Law,  originally  meant  an  equi- 
table right  to  take  the  rents  and  profit  of 
land,  the  ownership  of  which  was  vested, 
through  confidence,  in  another.  The  system 
of  uses  was  introduced  into  this  country 
from  the  civil  law,  about  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  by  the  ecclesiastics,  who.  to  avoid 
the  statute  of  mortmain,  caused  convey- 
ances to  be  made,  not  directly  to  them- 
selves, but  to  lay  persons  as  trustees  for 
them.  This  custom  of  conveying  to  tmatces 
soon  became  very  general.  It  was,  how- 
ever, at  once  put  an  end  to  as  far  as  ft 
regarded  religions  bouses,  but  haa  been 
since  regulated,  for  other  purposes,  by 
statute. 

USH'ER  (kttissier,  a  door  keeper :  #y.), 

one  who  has  charge  of  a  door. ^Tbe  Qeiir 

Ueman  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod  is  an  officer 
of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  who  la  also  an 
officer  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  be  is 
constantly  In  attendance.  He  is  chief  of 
the  gentlemen  ushers  who  wait  in  the  sove- 
reign's presehce  chamber.  Usher  also  sig- 
nifies an  assistant  to  a  schoolmaster ;  where 
It  seems  to  refer  to  his  office  of  introducing 
the  scholars  to  learning. 

USTULATION  (iMtuto,  I  Bcorcta :  LaL\  ! 
In  Metallurgy,  the  operation  of  expelling  -. 

one  substance  from  another  by  heat. In  ' 

Ola  Pharmacy,  the  roasting  or  torrefying  of 
moist  substances  over  a  gentle  fire,  ao  aa  to 
prepare  them  for  pulverisation.  ! 

USUCAPrriON  (uatUt  a  making'  nae  of ;  1 
and  eapHo,  a  taking :  Lath  in  the  Civil  Law.  ' 
the  acquisition  of  the  title  or  right  to  pro- 
perty by  the  undlspvtcd  posseaaion  and  en- 
joyment of  it  for  a  certain  time  prescribed 
by  law. 

U'SUFRUCT  («ms,  a  using ;  and  /Vtictaut, 
proceeds :  Xat),  in  the  Civil  Law,  the  tem- 
porary use  or  enjoyment  of  landa  or  tene- 
ments ;  or  the  right  of  receiving  the  f  mita 
and  profits  of  an  inheritance,  without  di- 
minishing its  substance.  It  la  alienable, 
and  therefore  differs  from  uea,  which  can 
be  enjoyed  only  personally. 

U'SURT  (luura :  LatO,  a  eompenaatlon  or 
reward  for  money  lent.  In  this  sense  it  is 
merely  equivalent  to  iiUereaL  In  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  however.  It  rarely  has 
this  signification,  but  Is  ehfelliy  used  In  as 
odious  sense,  to  express  an  exorbitant  nte 
of  interest.  The  Jews  were  not  allowed 
to  take  Interest  from  one  another  Tb« 
Romans  allowed  1  per  cent,  per  montb, 
and  punished  excessive  usury.  The  amoui: 
of  legal  Interest  In  England  was  fixed  tr 
various  statutes,  and  all  contracts  maik 
for  the  payment  of  a  higher  interest  irerr 
absolutely  void.  But  the  nsury  laws  han 
recently  been  repealed,  and  now  the  rate  ci 
Interest  Is  a  free  matter  of  negotlatloi^ 
except  In  the  case  of  pawnbrokera.  Wbciv 
Interest  becomes  payable,  and  no  rate  hs 
been  agreed  on,  6  per  cent,  la  the  rate  a.- 
lowed  by  law. 

UTILITARIANISM  iutUitag,  nsefnhie$s: 
Lai,\  is  the  creed  which  conaldera  atUitr. 
or  the  greatest  happlneaa  principle,  to  N 
the  foundation  of  morals,    'it  holda.*  mj* 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Mill,  who  has  recently  written  a 
little  book  on  the  subject,  *  that  actions  are 
right  In  proportion  as  they  tend  to  promote 
happiness,  wrong  as  they  tend  to  produce 
the  reverse  of  happiness.* 

UTO'PIA,  tbe  name  of  an  Imaginary 
Island  described  In  the  celebrated  work  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  (composed  In  Latin,  and 
published  at  Louvain,  in  1M6),  In  which 
was  found  the  utmost  perfection  In  laws, 
politics,  and  social  arrangements.  The 
word  Is  now  used  to  signify  a  state  of  ideal 
perfection. 

UTRICtLA'RIA  (tUrieulu8.&difn.ot  uter, 
a  bladder:  Xot— from  the  little  bladders 
which  often  accompany  the  leaveB,and  serve 
to  float  the  plant),  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  naC.  ord«  LentibuUtriacea,  They  have 


been  called  In  English  bladdenoort,  having 
small  tuberous  roots  like  the  potato. 

U'VULA  (a  dim.  of  uoa :  LaL),  In  Ana- 
tomy, a  soft,  round,  spongy  body  suspended 
from  the  palate,  near  the  foramina  of  the 
nostrils,  over  the  glottis.  Its  principal  use 
Is  to  break  the  force  of  the  cold  air,  and 
prevent  its  entering  too  precipitately  into 
the  lungs.  When  enlarged  or  reUuced  by 
disease,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  am- 
putate a  part  of  It,  on  account  of  the 
obstacle  it  presents  to  deglutition,  and 
the  tickling  cough  and  retching  which  it 
causes. 

D'VOLA-SPOON,  In  Surgery,  an  instru- 
ment to  be  held  just  under  the  uvula  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  any  substance 
into  the  cavity  behind. 


V 


V,  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, is  a  labial  articulation,  nearly  allied  to 
f,  being  formed  by  the  same  organs ;  but  v 
is  vocal  and  /  is  aspirate,  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  principal  difference  between 
them.  V  has  one  sound  only,  as  in  vain, 
very,  vote,  vanity.  Though  v  and  u  have  as 
distinct  uses  as  any  two  letters  In  the  al- 
phabet, they  were  formerly  considered  as 
one  letter;  it  was  only  In  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  the  peculiarity 
onme  to  be  marked.  U  has  since  been 
used  as  a  vowel,  and  V  as  a  consonant;  but 
in  some  encycloptedlits  and  dictionaries  the 
ni)surd  practice  of  arranging  together  the 
words  which  begin  with  these  letters  Is 
still  continued.  As  a  numeral,  V  stands 
for  6 ;  and  with  a  dash  over  It,  for  5000. 

VACATION  (vaeaHo,  a  being  free  from 
duty :  Ltd.),  in  Law,  the  period  between 
the  end  of  one  term  and  the  beginning  of 
another:  and  the  same  in  the  universities. 
It  also  denotes  the  time  •^hea.  a  see  or 
other  spiritual  dignity  is  vacant.  During 
the  vacation  of  a  bishopric  the  dean 
nnd  chapter  are  guardians  of  the  spiritu- 
alities. 

VACCINATION  {vaedntu,  belonging  to 
ctows :  LaL\  in  Medicine,  inoculation  with 
the  cow-pox,  intended  as  a  preservative 
against  infection  from  the  small-pol.  [See 
Cow-Pox.] 

VACOIN'IUM  (Xat).in  Botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Vaocittaeett.  Tbe  species 
are  shrubs  or  trees,  as  the  bilberry,  tniX' 
berry,  &c 

VACUUM  Lat),  in  Physids,  a  space  de- 
void of  all  matter ;  and  generally  conceived 
by  tbe  ancients  to  exist.  The  question 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  abso- 
lute vacuum  in  nature  or  not,  has  given 
rise  to  disputes  among  philosophers  in  all 
ages.  The  Torricellian  vacuum  is  produced 
by  fliliiiga  tube,  hermetically  sealed  at  one 
end,  with  mercury*  inverting  it  into  a  cup 
of  the  same  fluid,  and  allowing  it  to  descend 
till  it  Is  counterbalanced  by  the  pressure 
oC  tbe  Atmosphere,  as  in  the  barometer  In- 


vented by  I'orrlcelll.  It  la  the  most  pe*^ 
feet  vacuum  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Until  recently,  modern  philosophers  be- 
lieved that  the  planets  moved  in  an  abso- 
lute vacuum,  but  recent  observations  l&sd 
them  to  doubt  that  this  Is  the  case;  for,  after 
the  most  careful  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  attractions  of  the  planets,  and  the 
effect  of  all  other  known  causes  of  disturb- 
ance on  Encke's  comet,  the  successive  re- 
turn of  that  body  to  its  perihelion  are 
accomplished  In  periods  that  are  constantly 
diminishing,  which  is  just  what  would 
occnr  if  it  moved  in  a  medium  that  offered 
a  small  resistance  to  its  motion.  It  Is, 
however,  diSlrult  to  reconcile  the  existence 
of  6iich  a  medium  with  the  fact  that,  during 
the  last  )000  years  of  observation,  no  ap- 
preciable effect  has  been  produced  on  the 
motions  of  the  larger  planets.  This,  how- 
ever, proves  that  the  resistance,  if  any, 
must  be  feeble, rather  than  that  it  does  not 
exist,  it  there  is,  in  reality,  such  a 
medium,  a  time  must  inevitably  come  when 
all  the  planets,  satellites,  and  comets  will 
be  precipitated  into  the  sun. 

VA'DE  is  PACE  (go  in  peace :  Lat),  the 
words  in  which  sentence  of  starvation  to 
death,  for  certain  offences,  was  pronounced 
In  monasteries.  Tbe  bones  of  persons  who 
seem  to  have  perished  in  this  way  are  occa- 
sionally found  among  the  ruins  of  conven- 
tual buildings;  butFleury,  in  his  'Eccle- 
siastical History,'  describes  the  vad0  in  pocs 
as  perpetual  solitary  imprisonment. 

TA'DE-MEOUM  (go  with  me:  Lot.),  a 
book  or  other  article  which  a  person  con- 
stantly carries  about  with  him. 

VA'QINATED  (vagina,  a  sheath :  Lot),  in 
Botany,  sheathed ;  as  a  stem  is  sometimes 
invested  by  a  leaf -stalk. 

VAGI'NOPEN'NOUS  (.vagina,  a  sheath ; 
and  penna,  a  wing :  Lat.),  having  the  wings 
covered  with  a  hard  case  or  sheath ;  as  vo- 
ginopennotis  insects. 

VAIR  (varitut,  spotted:  Lat.),  In  He* 
raldry,  one  of  the  furs  employed  in  blaiuo- 
ing;  supposed  to  represent  the  skin  off   | 
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Btnall  sqnlrraL — Vatry  Is  the  pattern  of 
vair,  with  more  than  two  coloars. — When 
the  bases  of  figures  hayiug  this  fur  In 
two  colours  are  so  ranged  as  to  meet  each 
other.  It  Is  called  anmiervair. 

VALENTINB'S  DAT,  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary, a  festival  in  the  calendar  In  honour  of 
St.  Valentine,  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
suffered  martyrdom  In  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Olandius.  There  are  no  circum- 
stances in  the  life  of  the  saint  which  seem 
likely  to  have  given  origin  to  the  custom 
of  choosing  valentines,  or  writing  to  them, 
as  is  done  about  the  time  of  his  festival ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  practice  is  one 
of  olden  date,  substituted  for  a  paiaran  ob- 
servance, by  which  boys  and  girls  drew 
each  other's  names  on  the  15th  of  February, 
a  day  sacred  to  Juno  Februata.  The  refor- 
mers attacked  the  custom,  and  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  Introduced  the  drawing  of  lots  for 
patron  saints  instead  of  it. 

VALB'RIAN,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Valeri- 
ana, of  which  there  are  many  species.  The 
root  of  the  Valeriana  offldruMa  has  an  acrid 
and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong  dis- 
agreeable odour.  It  has  been  long  extolled 
as  an  efflcaclous  remedy  in  epilepsy ;  and  is 
found  serviceable  in  a  variety  of  nervous 
complaints,  but  more  especially  in  epilep- 
tic and  hysterical  affections.  Gats  are  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  the  smell  of  its  root,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  It  in  a  garden ; 
they  seem  to  be  Intoxicated  by  it ;  and  rat- 
catchers employ  its  roots  to  draw  the  rats 
together,  as  they  do  oil  of  anise. 

VALHAL'LA,  or  WALHAL'LA  (the  hall 
of  those  who  died  by  violence:  Seand.),  the 
palace  of  Immortality  in  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  inhabited  by  the  souls  of 
heroes  slain  in  battle.  The  name  Is  also 
given  to  an  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style, 
erected  by  Ludwlg  I.  of  Bavaria,  near  Ra- 
tisbon  on  the  Danube,  for  the  purpose  of 
assembling  within  Its  walls  the  busts  and 
statues  of  all  che  great  men  that  Germany 
has  produced. 

VALO'REM,  or  AD  VALORBM  (Zrtt), 
according  to  the  value ;  as,  an  ad  valorem 
duty. 

VAL'UB  (FV. ;  from  valeo,  I  am  worth : 
Lat)f  In  Commerce,  the  price  or  worth  of 
any  purchasable  commodity.  The  intrlneic 
volus  denotes  the  real  and  effective  worth  of 
a  thing,  and  is  used  chiefly  with  regard  to 
money,  the  nominal  value  of  which  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign ;  but  its  real  or  intrinsic  value, 
depending  wholly  on  its  weight  and  purity. 
Is  not  at  all  affected.  The  value  of  commo- 
dities Is  regulated  principally  by  the  com- 
parative facility  of  their  production,  and 
partly  on  the  relation  of  the  supply  and  de- 
mand. But  many  other  causes  operate  to 
raise  or  depreciate  the  value  of  an  article ; 
as  monopolies,  fashion,  new  Inventions, 
the  opening  of  new  markets,  or  the  stop- 
page of  commercial  Intercourse  through 
war,  &c  And,  .'In  fact,  in  all  countries 
where  merchants  are  possessed  of  large 
eapitals,  and  where  they  are  left  to  be 
guided  In  the  use  ol  them  by  their  own  dis- 
cretion and  foresight,  the  prices  of  commo- 
dities will  frequently  be  very  much  influ- 


enced, not  merely  by  the  actual  occurrence 
of  changes  in  the  accustomed  relation  of 
the  supply  and  demand,  but  by  the  mere 

anticipation  of  them. Value,  in  anotber 

sense,  denotes  those  properties  f n  » thing 
which  render  It  useful  or  estimable,  thus, 
for  instuice,  the  real  value  of  iron  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  gold. 

VALVE  {vaJvOt  the  leaf  of  a  door :  £al). 
In  Anatomy,  a  membranous  partition  with- 
in the  cavity  of  certain  vessels  of  the  body, 
to  afford  a  passage  to  fluids  in  one  dlrec- 1 
tlon,  and  prevent  their  reflux  towards  the  ' 
place  from  whence  they  came. In  Bo- 
tany, a  capsule  or  a  calyx  is  said  to  be  val- 
vular when  the  pieces  composing  It  touch  at 

their  edges. In  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics. 

Ac,  Is  a  kind  of  lid  or  cover  of  a  tube  or 
vessel  so  contrived  as  to  open  one  way, 
but  which,  the  more  forcibly  it  Is  pressed 
the  other  way,  shuts  the  closer  on  the  aper- 
ture ;  so  that  It  admits  the  entrance  of  a 
fluid  into  the  tube  or  vessel,  but  prevents 
its  return ;  or  admits  its  escape,  but  pre- 
vents its  re-entrance. Safety-valve  la  a 

valve  in  a  boiler  that  opens  to  allow  the 
escape  of  steam  at  a  pressure  below  the 
strength  of  the  boiler,  by  which  the  boiler 
is  prevented  from  bursting.  It  la  loaded 
with  a  weight  proportional  to  the  area  of  Its 
opening,  and  dependent  on  the  highest  pres- 
sure which  is  to  be  allowed  in  the  boiler. 
It  is  sometimes  made  of  a  metal,  which,  if 
the  valve  by  any  accident  adheres  to  its 
seat  [see  Stsax-Esginb],  melts  and  allows 
the  steam  to  escape,  when  the  pressure,  and 
therefore  the  temperature,  rise  beyond  a 

certain  point. Valves,  In  Conchology,  the 

principal  pieces  of  which  a  shell  la  com- 
posed. They  give  rise  to  the  distinction 
into  univalves,  or  such  as  have  only  one 
piece;  bivalves,  such  as  have  two  pieces; 
and  muttii^alves,  such  as  hare  three  or  more 
pieces.   [See  Cokohologt.] 

VAMTIRE,  a  blood  sucking  spectre.  A 
belief  in  the  existence  of  such  beings 
existed  very  commonly,  in  times  of  super- 
stition, among  various  nations  of  Europe. 
About  a  century  ago,  an  epidemic  dread  at 
Vampires  prevailed  In  Hungary  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  afford  one  of  the  most  extrs- 
ordinary  examples  of  credulity  and  syste- 
matic self-delusion  on  record. In  Zoo- 
logy, a  species  of  large  bat,  the  Vampgrvs 
Spectrum,  a  native  of  South  America.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  it  sucks  the  blood  ot 
animals  so  as  to  cause  their  death  :  but  the 
truth,  says  Cuvler,  appears  to  be,  that  It  hi- 
filcts  only  small  wounds,  which  may  proba- 
bly become  infiammatory  and  gangrenoni 
from  the  influence  of  the  climate.  Anotber 
South  American  blood-sucking  bat,  a  sp^ 
cies  of  JJesmodus,  is  much  dreaded  by 
horses. 

VAM'PLET,  In  Archseolo^,  a  piece  of 
steel,  formed  like  a  funnel,  which  wu 
placed  on  tilting  spears  lust  before  the  hand 
to  secure  it,  and  might  be  taken  oft  at  plea 
sure. 

VAtfAnDTUM,  a  metal  found  In  the  Iroi 
ore  of  Taberg  In  Sweden,  and  In  lead  on 
from  Wanlockhead  in  Scotland.  It  fa  white, 
with  a  metallic  lustre,  brittle,  and  difllcalt 
to  be  reduced ;  la  not  oxidised  by  air  o( 
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water ;  Is  not  attacked  by  sulptanrlc,  bydro- 
cbloric  or  hydrofluoric  acid ;  bnt  dlSBolves 
In  nitric,  and  nltro-bydrocblorlcacid,  yield- 
ing witb  tbem  solutions  of  a  dark  bine 
colour.  Its  equivalent  is  98*6.  The  trltozide 
of  yanadium  possesses  acid  properties  and 
is  known  as  vanadlc  acid. 

VAN'DALS,  a  ferocious  race,  who  are  be- 
lleyed  to  have  come  originally  from  Scan- 
dinavia.  They  seem  to  have  differed  only 
in  name  from  the  Goths,  whose  language 
they  spoke.  They  settled  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula. 
During  the  4th  and  6th  centuries  they  be- 
came very  powerful ;  and,  under  Genseric, 
their  king,  overran  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy. 
They  subsequently  established  themselves 
In  Africa ;  but  were  eventually  subdued  by 
Bellsarius,  the  celebrated  Roman  general 
In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  who  took  their 
king  Gelimer,  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to 
Constantinople  in  triumph. 

VANE  ivaene:  Belg.\  or  WBATH'BR- 
COCK  a  light  body,  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  thin  plate,  which  is  placed  on  a  spindle 
at  the  top  of  a  building,  and  by  turning 
with  the  wind,  points  to  the  part  from 
which  it  blows. In  ships,  apiece  of  bunt- 
ing used  for  the  same  purpose. 

VANILOiA.  This  delightful  aromatic,  so 
much  employed  to  flavour  chocolate  and 
confectionary,  is  the  dried  fruit  of  orchi- 
daceous plants  (FonWaptonVoUa,  and  other 
species  of  the  genus),  growing  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  thence  introduced  into  Java 
and  other  hot  countries.  The  fruit  is  from 
six  to  ten  inches  long,  and  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  broad.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.  After  being  carefully, dried  (by 
which  operation  it  Is  reduced  to  about  one 
hundredth  part  of  its  original  weight)  it  is 
packed  in  air-tight  metal  cases  for  exporta- 
tion. In  the  West  Indies  the  flower  is  fer- 
tilized by  means  of  Insects,  but  elsewhere 
artiflcial  fertilization  must  be  resorted  to. 

YA'POUB  {vapor:  Lot).  When  liquids 
and  some  solids  are  heated,  they  are  chang- 
ed into  elastic  fluids,  called  vapours.  Va- 
pours differ  from  gases  or  permanmOif 
eUuHc  fluids,  in  not  retaining  their  aeriform 
state  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
A  liquid  In  the  state  of  vapour  is  invisi- 
ble. When  cooled,  it  aesumes  the  liquid 
state,  as  mist  or  fog,  and  becomes  visible. 
Different  substances  are  changed  into  va- 
pottrs,wlth  very  different  degrees  of  facility. 
Fluids  are  generally  more  volatile  than 
solids,  but  there  are  exceptions;  camphor 
and  some  other  solids  evaporate  at  com- 
mon temperatures;  the  fixed  oils,  sulptaurie 
acid,  &C.,  require  a  high  temperature  for 
evaporation ;  arsenic  and  sal  ammonlaceva- 
porate  without  previously  assuming  the  li- 
quid form.  Vapours  always  occupy  a  greater 
space  than  thembstances  whence  they  are 
prodnood ;  a  cubic  inch  of  water  evaporated 
at  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  thirty  inches 
of  mercury,  produces  nearly  1700  oubie 
inches  of  vapour.  Vapours  derived  from 
different  sulwtances  vary  in  density.  Oon> 
sldering  the  density  of  atmospberie  air  as 
1000,  that  of  aqueous  vapour  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere^  will  be  represented  by  625; 


that  of  alcohol  vapour  by  161S;  and  that 
of  ether  by  2586.  Hence  a  vapour  such  as 
ether,  boiling  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
water,  would  not  be  an  economical  substi- 
tute for  water  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam 
engine;  since  a  larger  quantity  must  be 
evaporated  to  fill  the  same  space  of  cylin- 
der, and  therefore  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  motion  ;'-a  cubic  inch  of  ether 
produces  only  443  cubic  Inches  of  vapour, 
while  a  cubic  inch  of  water  produces  1696. 
All  pure  vapours,  for  every  increase  of 
temperature  equal  to  one  degree  Fdhr.  in 
crease  by  the  j^th  of  the  bulk  they  occupy, 
at  320  jFVzAr.  The  greater  the  pressure  under 
which  vapour  is  produced,  the  higher  the 
temperature  required  to  produce  it;  and 
this  pressure  may  be  derived,  as  in  the 
steam  boiler,  from  the  pressure  of  the  va- 
pour itself,  or  the  surface  of  the  fluid  from 
which  it  has  risen.  At  a  pressure  of  only 
0*068  inches  of  mercury,  water  evaporates 
at  a  temperature  of  9° ;  at  a  pressure  of 
0*3  Inches,  It  evaporates  at  a  temperature 
of  320 ;  at  a  pressure  of  1*98  inches,  it  eva- 
porates at  a  temperature  of  lOSo ;  at  a  pres- 
sure of  so  inches,  it  evaporates  at  a  tem- 
perature of  tl2°,  ice.  Equal  weights  of  a 
given  vapour  at  any  temperature  con- 
tain equal  quantities  of  heat,  and  are  car 
pnble  of  producing  the  same  mechanical 
effect. 

VA'POUR  BATH,  a  contrivance  for  pro- 
ducing a  profuse  perspiration  by  exposing 
the  body  to  the  steam  of  hot  water ;  the  ef* 
feet  being  usually  increased  by  friction. 
The  general  result  of  this  process  Is  to  relax 
the  body,  remove  obstructions  of  the  skin, 
alleviate  pain  and  spasmodic  contractions, 
and  promote  sleep.  In  the  vapour  bath,  the 
stimulant  power  of  heat  is  modtfled  and 
tempered  by  the  moisture  diffused  through 
the  air. 

VA'RIABLB  QUAN'TITIES  (variaJbitis, 
changeable :  Lot),  in  Geometry  and  Analy- 
tics, such  as  are  continually  either  increas- 
ing or  diminishing,  according  to  a  certain 
law ;  in  opposition  to  those  which  are  con- 
stant and  unchangeable. 

VARIATION  (variatio:  Lot),  in  Geo- 
graphy and  Navigation,  a  deviation  of  the 
magnetical  needle  from  the  true  north 
point ;  called  also  4«eMnation,  which  are  de- 
pendent on  the  earth's  motio^,  and  a  sub- 
ordinate electrical  action. In  Grammar, 

change  in  the  termination  of  nouns  and  ad- 
jectives, constituting  what  is  called  case, 

number,  and  gender. VariaUtmtin  Music, 

the  different  manner  of  plajing  or  singing 
the  same  air  or  tune,  by  subdividing  the 
notes  into  several  others  of  less  value,  or 
by  adding  grace.  &c. ;  yet  so  that  the  air 
itself  maybe  discovered  through  all  its  em- 

belllshmente. Variation  of  the  vMon,  in 

Astronomy,  an  inequality  In  the  moon's 
motion,  depending  on  her  angular  distance 
from  the  sun.  It  is  diffe  to  that  part  of  the 
sun's  disturbing  force  which  is  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  radius  vectors,  and  which  acce- 
lerates the  moon,  from  quadratures  to 
syzygies ;  but  retards  it  from  vyzygies  to 
quadratives.  It  was  not  observed  by  the 
ancient  astronomers. 

VARIOEL'LA  (vorioula,  the  dim.  of  vaiia^ 
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a  dilated  yeln:  Lot.),  In  Medicine,  the  Chicks 

Y  A'RICOSB  (varieonu :  LatX  In  Medicine, 
an  epithet  applied  to  reins  of  the  body  that 
are  pcrmanentlj  distended. 

YA'RIOUS  (LoL),  in  Conohology,  ridges 
on  the  oatside  of  a  shell  which  Indicate  the 
different  stages  of  growth. 

VAB1BTT  ivarteUu:  Lot),  In  Natural  His- 
tory, a  technical  term  applied  to  a  race  of 
animals  and  plants  that  differ  from  the  type 
by  constant  characters.  Intermediate  links 
connect  the  aberrant  forms  with  the  normal 
ones,  otherwise  the  race  would  take  rank  as 
a  distinct  species. 

VARI'OLA  (vario,  I  variegate:  LatX 
[See  SMALI/-POX.] 

VARI'OLITB  (vario,  I  variegate :  Lai. ; 
and  lithost  a  stone :  Or.),  in  Mineralogy,  a 
kind  of  porphyritic  rock,  in  which  the  im- 
bedded  snbstances  are  Imperfectly  crystal- 
lized, or  are  rounded,  giving  the  stone  a 
spotted  appearance.  It  is  an  aggregate  of 
felspar  and  quartz. 

VARIO'RUM  EDITIONS  (variorwn,  of 
different  persons :  LaL),  in  Literature,  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  in 
which  the  notes  of  different  commentatora 
are  inserted. 

TA'RIX  (Lot),  In  Medicine,  an  uneven 
swelling  or  dilatation  of  a  vein. 

VAR'NISH  (wmi$:  Fr.),  a  fluid  which, 
when  spread  thinly  over  a  solid  surfaoe, 
forms  a  coating  impervious  to  air  and 
moisture ;  and  generally  gives  it  a  smooth 
and  polished  appearance.  Varnishes  are 
formed  by  dissolving  substances,  which  are 
almost  always  resinous,  in  rectllled  alcohol, 
or  In  fixed  or  volatile  oils ;  thus  producing 
tpirit  vamUkM,  or  oil  vamisket.  The  re- 
sins most  generally  used  are  Turpentine, 
Copal,  Lac,  Mastic,  Elcml,  Sandaroch,  Am- 
ber, Benzoin,  Anime,  Gamboge,  Dragon's 
blood,  Oaoutchonc,  and  Asphaltum. 

▼ARRO'NIAN  SATIRE,  a  species  of  sa- 
tire BO  called  from  the  learned  Varro,  who 
first  composed  it.  Tlie  style  was  free  and 
unconflned,  containing  both  prose  and 
verse,  intermixed  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  writer. 

VAS'CULAR  (paseulum,  a  small  vessel: 
LaL),  pertaining  to  the  vessels  of  animal 

or  vegetable  bodies. Va$enlar  System,  In 

Botany,  that  portion  of  the  tissue  of  plants 
which  forms  canals  serving  for  the  convey- 
ance of  fluid  and  air. 

VASE  (vaaum:  LaL),  in  Architecture,  an 
ornament  placed  on  cornices,  socles,  or 
pediments,  representing  such  vessels  as 
the  ancients  nsed  in  sacrlQcea,  Ac  The 
Grecian  artists  gave  to  every  vase  the  shape 
best  adapted  to  its  use,  and  most  agreeable 
to  the  eye.  A  great  number  of  these  vessels 
have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day, 
and  offer  to  artists  models  of  the  most 
beautiful  forms.  InEtruria  and  other  parts 
of  Italy  there  have  heen  exhumed  many 
vases  which  had  been  in  household  use. 
These  were  distinguished  according  to 
their  employments  by  Greek  names ;  thus, 
vases  for  holding  wine  or  oil  were  called 
Amphora,  Peliee,  and  ,Stamnoaf  those  for 
water  with  three  hsn6le9,Ht/drta  tuadCalpisf 
those  used  for  mixing  wine  at  a  banquet. 


Orator,  Celebe,  and  Oxvbapkon ;  those  for  i 
pouring,  Oenoehoe,  Olpe,  Leeythns,  PtocUtu ; 
those  for  drinking,  Oanihartu,  Oyaihus, 
Cylix,  Phiala,  Seypkot,  Holkion,  Ceraa,  and 
BhyUm;  those  for  unguents,  Alabaatra. 
Many  of  these  vases  are  flgnred  in  Dennis's 

Etrurla. ^Among  florists,  the  calyx  of  a  ' 

plant,  ss  the  tulip,  is  called  a  vam.  I 

VA'STUS  (large :  LaL),  in  Anatomy,  the 
name  of  two  muscles ;  namely,  the  vastm 
extemua  and  intemus,  situated  on  the  outer 
and  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 

VAT'ICAN,  a  magniflcent  palace  of  mo- 
dem Rome,  built  npon  the  Yatfcan  hill, 
from  which  it  derives  its  naraa  A  budding 
on  this  site  was  inhabited  by  Charlemagne 
in  80a  The  present  pile  has  been  Irregu- 
larly enlarged,  by  a  long  series  of  popes. 
It  adjoins  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  is  of 
vast  extent,  the  number  of  rooms  being  at  i 
least  4,422.  It  contains  a  magnlHcent  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  paintings,  frescoes, 
&c.,  with  a  noble  library*  exceedingly  rich 
in  manuscripts.  The  maseum  of  atatnaiy 
alone  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  | 

VAU'DOIS  {WaldenMS :  Mod.  Lot.),  the  In-  , 
habitants  of  certain  valleys  on  the  south  ' 
side  of  the  Alps,  from  which  they  derive 
their  name,  and  who  are  to  bo  distingulslied 
from  those  Waldonses  who  were  the  fol-  ' 
lowcra  of  Peter  Waldo.    The  Vaudols  main-  ' 
talned  the  purity  of  their  doctrinea  manr   i 
ages  before  the  Reformation;  and,  on  ac-  'j 
count  of  it,  suffered  i^irious  persecntions ;    ' 
being  at  one  time  expelled  from  their  pos-    > 
sessions,  which,  however,  they  afterwards    ; 
recovered  by  force.   Their  number  is,  at 
present,  about  SO/XXL  ' 

VAULT  ^voUa:  JtoZ.),  In  Arcbltectnre. 
an  arched  roof,  of  which  the  materials 
support  and  sustain  each  other ;  it  may  be 
circular,  elliptical,  ice  When  ita  section 
rises  higher  than  a  semicircle,  a  vault  Is 
nrmotoUed ;  when  not  so  high  It  is  sicr^ 
based, 

VAVASOR,  an  ancient  title  of  nobflity 
in  England ;  said  by  Camden  to  be  next  be- 
low a  baron.  It  was  nsed  in  France  to 
signify  those  who  held  immediately  'inder 
the  higher  nobility.  In  the  Freo'li  ro- 
mances it  meant  a  poor  gentleman. 

VECTOR  (a  carrier:  LaL),  or  nuftei 
vector,  in  Astronomy,  a  straight  line  which 
is  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of 

a  planet  to  the  centre  of  the  mm. In 

Geometry,  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
focus  of  a  conic  section  to  any  point  of  the 
curve. 

VEa}A8,  the  sacjvd  wrtttnga  of  tbe  Hin- 
doos, of  great  antiquity  but  uncertain  datf, 
believed  by  the  Brahmins  to  hare  been 
revealed  by  Brahma.  They  are  in  Sanscrit, 
and,  though  forming  one  work,  they  u« 
divided  into  four  parts,  viz.  Ri|f  Ved«, 
Tajur  Veda,  Sama  Veda,  and  Athamoa 
Veda.  They  are  regarded  aa  cuntalnin< 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  of  bia  rcligior. 
and  his  worship.  '  Each  Veda  conaisu  <*( 
two  parts  — the  Mantras,  conalating  f* 
prayers,  hymns,  and  Invocatlona;  and  th< 
Brahmanas,  comprising  precepta  which  Ib- 
cnlcate religious  duties,  maxima  explalntix! 
these  precepts,  and  theological  argnmcnts 
They  are  nndouhtedly  tho  moat  anrlce: 
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oomimBitlous  in  the  whole  range  of  Sanscrit 
literature.  Their  obscurity,  and  the  obso- 
lete dialect  in  which  they  are  written,  are 
Burh  as  to  render  the  reading  of  them  difflo 
cult  even  to  a  Brahmin.  The  word  Yedanta 
signifles  view  or  object  of  theVedas.  Under 
this  name  there  is  an  ancient  work  in  Sans- 
crit, said  to  have  been  composed  2,000  years 
ago,  and  to  contain  an  abstract  or  quintes- 
sence of  all  the  Yedas.  The  great  authority 
for  Its  doctrine  is  the  collection  of  sutras  or 
aphorisms.*    (Adelung.) 

VEDETTE  (Fr.),  in  Military  Affairs,  a 
sentinel  on  horseback,  detached  from  the 
main  body  of  the  army  to  discover  and  give 
notice  of  the  enemy's  movements. 

VE'GA,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Lyre,  the  •  Lj/ra  of 
astronomers. 

VEH'ETABLE  (M^refo,  I  Invigorate :  LtU,) 
[Sre  BoTASTY}.  It  has  beena  Question  much 
discussed  among  philosophers  in  what  way 
plants  were  originally  diffused  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  three  different 
hypotheses  have  been  invented.  LlnnsBUs 
I  supposed  a  single  primitive  centre  of  vege- 
tation, whence  all  species  of  plants  have 
been  gradually  dispersed  over  the  globe  by 
winds,  rivers,  currents,  animals,  &c.  A 
second  hypothesis  is,  that  each  species  of 
plants  originated  in  a  primitive  centre,  of 
which  there  were  several  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  each  being  the  seat  of  a  par- 
ticular number  of  species.  The  third  hypo- 
tliesls  is,  that,  wherever  a  suitable  climate 
existed,  there  the  vegetable  tribes  sprang 
up,  and  that  plants  of  the  same  species 
were,  from  the  first,  spread  over  different 

regions. Tlie  vegetable  adds  are  those 

acids  which  are  derived  from  vegetable 
matters.  They  are  decomposed  by  a  red 
lient,  and  nearly  all  by  concentrated  hot 
nitric  acid,  by  which  they  are  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  but  they  are 
less  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition 
than  other  substances  obtained  from  plants. 
Tho  most  important  are  the  acetic  acid,  or 
vinegar,  the  oxalic,  tartaric,  citric,  malic, 

benzoic,   and    gallic. VegelaitU   cMealies 

comprehend  those  proximate  principles  of 
vegetables,  which  are  possessed  of  alkaline 
properties.  rSee  Ai<kaloid8.] — Vegetable 
oils  are  divided  into  fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
the  former  of  which  impart  a  permanent 
stain  to  paper ;  while  the  latter,  owing  to 
their  volatility,  produce  a  stain  which  dls- 
appeara  by  gentle  heat.  Olive  oil  and  oil 
of  mint  are  examples  of  the  two. 

VE'GETABLB  MAR'ROW,  the  fruit  of  a 
plant  of  the  gourd  kind,  the  OucuiitUa  ooi- 
fera  of  botanists,  originally  growing  in 
Persia,  and  now  cultivated  in  this  and 
other  northern  countries.  Its  fiesh  is  very 
tender,  soft,  and  of  a  buttery  quality. 

TE'HMIC  COURTS  (/«*m;  Oer.\  Crimi- 
nal Courts  established  In  Germany  during 
the  middle  ages,  called  also /res courts  ;  and 
seemingly  derived  from  those  ancient  trl- 
banals  of  the  German  tribes  which  were 
held  In  the  open  air.  In  the  18th  century, 
they  became  formidable,  from  being  then 
modelled  on  a  system  of  secret  organiza- 
tion ;  it  is  said  that  I(X),000  persons  were  at 
one  time  aOIliaced  to  the  society.    They 


were  bound  to  attend  the  secret  meetings 
of  the  courts  when  summoned;  and  to  exe- 
cute their  decrees,  if  necessary,  by  taking 
the  life  of  persons  condemned.  Sometimes 
these  courts  had  the  effect  of  repressing 
the  lawless  violence  of  the  nobility,  but 
they  were  also  liable  to  be  perverted  to  the 
gratification  of  pritwte  malice.  Various 
leagues  were  entered  into  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury to  put  them  down,  and  this  was  ulti- 
mately effected  by  the  introduction  of  a 
better  system  of  judicature  and  police  in  the 
various  states. 

VEIN  ivena:  Lat^,  in  Anatomy,  a  vessel 
which  receives  the  blood  brought  by  the 
arteries,  and  carries  it  back  to  the  heart. 
Veins  are  continuations  of  the  extreme 
capillary  parts  of  the  arteries,  reflected 
back  toward  the  heart.  Uniting  their  chan- 
nels, as  they  approach  the  heart,  all  the 
veins  ultimately  form  three  trunks:  the 
vena  cava  descendena,  which  brings  the 
blood  from  all  the  parts  above  the  heart ; 
the  vena  cava  aeeendetu,  which  brings  the 
blood  from  all  the  parts  below  the  heart ; 
and  the  venaportOf  or  great  trunk,  which  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  veins  belonging  to 
the  Abdominal  organs  and  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion, and  which,  ramifying  like  an  artery 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  transmits ^its 
blood  by  capillaries  to  the  hepatic  veins. 

In  Botany,  the  veiru  of  plants  are  an 

assemblage  of  tubes,  through  which  the 
sap  is  transmitted  along  the  leaves  formed 
of  vascular  tissue.  The  term  is  more  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  finer  and  more  complex 
ramifications,  which  interbranch  with  each 
other  like  net  work ;  the  larger  and  more 
direct  assemblages  of  vessels  being  called 

ribs  and  nerves. Vetn^  among  miners,  a 

space  containing  ores,  spar,  clay,  &c. ;  when 
it  bears  ore,  it  is  called  a  quick  vein,  when 
no  ore,  a  dead  vein.  Metalliferous  veins 
have  been  traced  in  the  earth  for  miles; 
and  many  species  of  stones  are  also  often 
found  in  vein*, 

VEL'ITES  (Lot.),  in  Antiquity,  light 
armed  infantry  in  the  Roman  legion,  called 
also  ProcubitoreSt  because  employed  on  out- 
post duty  when  the  army  was  before  an 
enemy.  They  seem  not  to  have  been  divided 
Into  distinct  bodies  or  companies,  but  to 
have  hovered  loosely  in  front  of  the  army. 
They  were  sometimes  disposed  before  tho 
front  of  the  haetaii;  were  sometimes  dis- 
persed up  and  down  among  the  void  spaces, 
and  sometimes  were  placed  In  two  bodies 
in  the  wings.  The  VeAtes  generally  began 
the  combat,  skirmishing  in  flying  parties 
with  the  first  troops  of  the  enemy,  and, 
when  repulsed,  fell  back  by  the  flanks  of 
the  army,  or  rallied  again  in  the  rear. 
Their  arms  were  bows,  slings,  javelins,  a 
light  wooden  buckler  covered  with  leather, 
and  a  head'plece. , 

VEL'LUM  (vain:  Fr.\  a  fine  kind  of 
parchment  made  of  calves'  skin,  rendered 
particularly  clear  and  white.  Vellum  was 
used  for  writing  in  the  time  of  Eumeneo, 
king  of  Pergamus.  He  was  anxious  to  col- 
lect a  library  which  should  recall  that  of 
Alexandria;  but,  being  prevented  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Ptolemies  from  obtaining  a 
suOlclcut  quantity  of  papyrus,  h«d  recourso 
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0  parchment  aa  a  aabstiCate.   [See  Paboh- 

iKMT  1 

VBLO'CIPBDB  (vetoB,  swift;  and  p««,  a 
'oot :  LaDt  a  veblcle  consisting  of  a  piece 
)f  wood  about  fire  feet  long,  and  half  a 
oot  wide,  resting  on  two  wlieels,  one  be- 
ilnd  the  other.  On  this  the  rider  sits,  as 
m  horseback,  so  that  his  feet  touch  the 
ground ;  while  he  propels  the  machine  by 
>reBSing  his  feet  slightly  against  the  latter, 
ind  keeps  his  balance  in   the  same  way. 

1  n  front  of  the  saddle  is  a  rest  for  the  arms ; 
iiid  the  fore  wheel  may  be  turned  at  plea- 
mre,  so  as  to  enable  the  rider  to  the  ma- 
shine  to  give  any  direction  be  pleases. 

VELO'OITY  (.veloeUas:  LaL),  the  rapidity 
Bfith  which  a  body  moves,  measured  by  the 
}pace  traversed  in  a  given  time.  Velocity 
Is  uniform  when  it  passes  through  equal 
spaces  In  equal  times ;  otherwise  it  is  aceel&- 
>'ated  or  retarded.  It  is  tmi/ormly  accelerated 
)r  retarded,  when  the  increments  or  decre- 
ments of  motion  are  equal  In  equal  times. 
V^elocity  Is  abaoluU  or  r^ative ;  absolute 
ivhen  a  body  moves  over  a  certain  space  In 
ft  certain  time ; .relative  when  It  has  refer- 
ence to  that  of  another  moving  body. 
VBTfA  CA'VA  (the  hollow  vein :  Z«t). 
See  VrisJ 

VBIIA  PORTA,  or  VE'NA  PORTATIUM 
[the  vein  of  the  passages  :  Lat.)^  produced 
by  the  union  of  the  veins  of  the  stomach. 
Intestines,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  and  rami- 
Qed  in  the  liver.   [See  vxih.] 

VENBBRING.  the  art  of  placing  a  thin 
piece  of  a  more  valuable  wood  on  another 
which  is  less  expensive  In  the  construction 
3f  articles  of  furniture.  Thus  mahogany 
3n  oak,  or  deal,  or  Spanish  mahogany  on  an 
Inferior  kind. 

VE'NIAL  SIN  (W»ia2<«,  pardonable :  LaL\ 
!n  Roman  Oathollc  theology,  a  sin  which 
ureakens  sanctifying  grace,  but  does  not 
take  it  away ;  and  which  is  not  necessarily 
Ui  be  mentioned  In  confession.  The  re> 
formed  churches  altogether  reject  the  dis- 
tinction between  mortal  and  venial  sins. 

yBNTIDUCT(vmlu«,  the  wind ;  and  dvc- 
iM,  a  conducting:  I>at.\  In  Building  a 
mssage  for  wind  or  air ;  a  subterraneous 
lassage  or  spiracle  for  ventilating  apart- 
nents. 

VENTILATION   {^oentUatio:  LaL\    the 

ict  of  expelling  Impure  air,  and  of  dissipat- 

ng  noxious  vapours.     Few  persons  are 

iware  how  very  necessary  a  thorough  venti- 

ation  Is  to  the  preservation  of  health.   We 

•axk  live  without  food  for  a  considerable 

ime ;  but  keep  us  without  air  for  a  very  few 

alnutes,  and  we  cease  to  exist  It  Is  not,  how- 

ver,  enough  that  we  have  air;  we  must  have 

resh  air ;  for  the  principal  by  which  life  is 

upported  is  taken  from  the  air  during  the 

<et  of  breathing.    One-flfth  only  of  the 

tmosphere  is  capable  of  supporting  life.  By 

he  care  we  take  to  shutout  the  external  air 

rom  our  houses,  we  prevent  the  escape  of 

be  deteriorated  air,  and  condemn  ourselves 

0  breathe,  again  and  again,  the  same  con- 

iinInated,unrefreshingatmosphere.  Who, 

liat  has  everfelttheinvigorating  effects  of 

he  morning  air,  can  wonder  at  the  lassl- 

cde  and  disease  that  follow  the  continued 

neathingof  the  pestlferoas  atmosphere  of 


crowded  or  fll-ventllated  apartments!  It 
Is  only  necessarr  to  observe  the  counte- 
nances of  those  who  Inhabit  dose  rooms 
and  houses,  the  squalid  hue  of  their  aklns, 
their  sunken  eyes,  and  their  languid  move- 
ments, to  be  sensible  of  the  bad  effects  of 
shutting  out  the  external  air.  It  Is  found 
that  an  adult  spoils  four  cable  feet  of  at- 
mospheric air  per  minute,  by  respiration ; 
and  about  three  and  a  half  cubic  feet,  by 
exhalations  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Hence  the  air  of  a  close  apartment  must 
very  soon  be  seriously  vitiated  by  a  number 
of  human  beings;  particularly  if  there  are 
also  artlBcial  lights,  which,  by  combustion, 
aid  in  the  mischievous  effect  produced  on 
the  atmosphere.  Chemistry  has  furnished 
the  means  of  purifying  the  air  of  chambers 
In  which  persons  have  been  confined  with 
contagions  diseases ;  or  in  which  bad  air  Is 
generated  In  other  ways,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  noxious  or  offensive  power  of  the  ef- 
fluvia generated  in  such  situations;  and 
thus  of  preventing  its  injurious  influence. 
But  no  fumigation  will  be  of  any  avail 
in  purifying  stagnant  air,  or  air  that  has 
been  breathed  till  it  has  been  deprived 
of  its  oxygen ;  such  air  must  be  driven 
out,  when  its  place  should  be  Immediately 
supplied  with  fresh  pure  atmosphere.  The 
readiest  means  of  changing  the  air  of  an 
apartment  is  by  liglitinsr  a  Are  in  it,  and 
then  throwing  open  the  ooors  and  windows; 
this  will  set  the  air  in  motion,  by  establish- 
ing a  current  up  the  chimney. 

VENTRICLES  {ventritulua,  the  dim.  of 
venter,  the  belly :  Lai.\  In  Anatomy,  a  word 
applied  to  certain  small  cavities  in  the 
body.;  as,  the  two  cavities  of  the  heart 
which  propel  the  blood  Into  the  arter1<w  to 
the  cavities  In  different  parts  of  the  brain, 
&c. 

VENTRIL'OQUISH  (venfer,  the  belly; 
and  lofuor,  I  speak :  JDol),  the  art  of 
speaking  in  such  a  way,  that  the  voice  ap- 
pears to  proceed  from  different  places, 
though  the  utterer  does  not  change  hfs 
position,  and  in  many  instances  does  not 
appear  to  speak.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
sounds  were  produced  by  tho  ventriloquist 
independently  of  the  labial  and  Ungual 
organs ;  but  it  Is  certain  that  practice  only 
is  necessary  to  carry  this  act  of  lllusfon  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  that  the 
sound  Is  produced  as  usual,  but  with  a  less 
opened  mouth.  Theart  of  the  ventriloquist 
consists  merely  in  this:  after  drawing  s 
long  breath,  he  breathes  it  out  slowly  and 
gradually,  dexterously  dividing  the  air,  and 
diminishing  the  sound  of  the  voice  by  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  and  the  palate,  mov- 
ing the  lips  as  little  as  possible ;  moreover 
he  studies  carefully,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  modifications  produced  on  sound 
by  difference  of  distance,  of  position,  and 
other  circumstances. 

VBN'ITE  (vMnia,  neighbourhood  :  LaL- 
the  place  whence  the  jury  are  to  be  taken), 
in  Law,  the  place  where  an  action  is  laid, 
that  is,  the  county  in  which  the  cause  will 
be  tried.  In  certain  cases  the  court  bai 
power  to  change  the  venue. 

VENUS  (Lot),  in  Astronomy,  a  planet  of 
great  splendour,  known  likewise  by- 
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names  of  tbe  morning  and  evening  stiur.  She 
is  a  constant  attendant  on  the  snu :  and  Is 
never  seen  In  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
ikeavens  when  that  luminary  Is  In  the 
western  quarter.  Venus  Is  slxty-elght 
millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun  ;  her 
sidereal  revolution  Is  performed  in  a  little 
more  than  224*7  mean  solar  days.  At  tbe 
beginning  of  this  century  the  inclination 
of  her  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  was  3°,  23'  28'6", 
but  it  is  subject  to  a  slight  annual  decrease. 
Her  diameter  is  7.700  English  miles ;  her 
volume  therefore  is  0*927  of  that  of  the 
earth,  ner  density  Is  rather  more  than 
four-fifths  that  of  the  earth.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  revolve  on  her  axis  In  about  23h. 
21'  7*2".  Venus  has  been  sometimes  ob 
served  moving  across  the  sun's  disc  in  the 
form  of  a  black  spot ;  this  Is  called  the 
transit  of  Venus.  This  happened  but  twice 
dnrlug  the  last  century,  viz.  in  1761  and 
1769,  and  no  other  will  occur  till  the  year 
1874.  From  the  transit  of  Venus  In  1761 
was  deduced  the  sun's  parallax ;  and  of 
course  his  distance  from  the  earth  was  as- 
certained with  very  great  accuracy.  This 
l>elng  obtained,  the  distances  of  the  other 
planets  were  easily  found  by  observation 

and  calculation. Vexus,  in  Malacology, 

a  genus  of  conchlferous  moUusca,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  200  living  species.  The 
wampum  of  the  North  American  Indians 
consisted  of  broken  shells  of  Venue  mer- 
cenaria  strung  on  strips  of  leather,  and  then 
used  as  money. 

VENUS  DE  MEDaCI.  a  celebrated  an- 
cient statue  preserved  at  Florence. 

VERAN'DAH,  a  term  of  eastern  origin 
applied  to  alight  gallery  external  to  ahouse, 
supported  on  pillars,  and  often  inclosed  in 
front  with  lattice  work.  In  England  veran- 
dahs are  frequently  met  in  villas  and  cot- 
tage residences,  attached  to  sitting-rooms 
on  the  ground-fioor,  where  they  afford  a 
good  substitute  for  a  colonnade. 

VERB  iverbunif  literally,  a  word :  Lat\ 
In  Grammar,  a  part  of  speech,  consisting  of 
an  attribute  affirmed.  Veibs  are  divided 
into  traneitive,  intraneitive,  and  paseive.  A 
verb  substantive  expresses  mere  affirma- 
tion, without  reference  to  any  property,  or 
attribute. 

VER'BAL  iverbalie,  pertaining  to  verbs : 
Lot.),  in  Grammar,  a  word  derived  from  a 
verb.  In  English,  a  verbal  Is  known  by  the 
kerniination  ton,  ive;  derived  from  the  Lattu. 

VEIIBA'TIM  ET  LITERATIM  {Lat.), 
word  for  word,  letter  for  letter. 

VBRBE'NA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  ord.  verbenaeece.  Their  English  name 
is  Vervain. 

VERDE  ANTIQUE  (vert  antique,  antique 
green  :  Fr.),  in  Mineralogy,  a  mottled  ag- 
gregate of  marble  and  serpentine.  It  takes 
a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for  various  orna- 
mental purposes. 

VER'DIOT  (veredictnntt  truly  said  :  Lat.\ 
In  Law,  the  answer  of  a  jury  given  to  the 
court  concerning  any  matter  of  fact  In  any 
case,  civil  or  criminal,  committed  to  their 
trial  and  examination.  A  special  verdict  is 
one  not  delivered  generally  in  favour  of 
ei;.lier  plaintiff  or  defendant,  but  stating 
the  facts:  and  referring  the  law  arlsi  ug  from 


them  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  which, 
in  criminal  cases,  will  say  whether  or  not 
there  Is  a  crime  in  law. 

VER'DIGRIS  (vert-de-griSf  the  hoary 
green:  Fr.),  a  green  pigment,  formerly 
prepared  in  the  south  of  Prance  by  cover- 
ing copper  plates  with  the  refuse  of  the 
grapes  from  which  wine  had  been  made. 
It  is  manufactured  in  this  country  on  a 
large  scale  by  alternating  copper  plates 
and  woollen  cloths  previously  soaked  In 
pyroligneous  acid.  It  Is  a  mixture  of  sub- 
acetates  of  copper. 

VER'DITER  iverd  de  terre,  earth  green : 
Fr.),  a  blue  pigment,  obtained  by  adding 
chalk  or  whiting  to  a  solution  of  copper  in 
nitric  acid.  It  is  a  hydrated  percarbonate 
of  copper. 

VERGETTE  (a  small  rod  :  Fr.),  In  Heral- 
dry, a  pallet  or  small  pale ;  hence,  a  shield 
divided  by  such  pallets  is  termed  vergette. 

VER'JUICB  (vergue:  Fr.;  from  veriejns, 
the  juice  of  the  productions  of  spring : 
Lot.),  a  kind  of  harsh  vinegar  made  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  wild  apple  or  crab, 
which  has  undergone  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. The  French  give  this  name  to  the 
sour  liquor  obtained  from  unripe  grapes. 

VER'MES  (Lot.),  In  Natural  History,  the 
last  and  lowest  class  In  the  Llnnsean  sys- 
tem. Linnaeus  comprehends  in  this  class 
all  those  living  beings  which  he  could  not 
include  among  the  vertebrata  or  the  in- 
secta.  The  terra  was  limited  by  Cuvier  to 
what  are  now  known  Mannelides  and  eato- 
zoa,  and  is  at  present  obsolete. 

VERMICEL'LI  {Ital.;  from  vermicultie, 
a  little  worm :  Lai.)  A  paste  made  of 
wheat- flour  in  the  shape  of  worm-like  cy 
linders  of  various  diameters,  the  smallest 
of  threadlike  being  termed  Vemiieelli,  and 
the  larger  Macaroni.  It  is  manufactured  by 
forcing  thepaste  through  small  apertures  in 
an  iron  plate,  by  means  of  a  powerful  screw 
press.  It  Is  also  cut  into  ribands  and 
other  forms,  and  is  then  called  Italian  paste. 

VERMICULAR  {vermiculiis,  a  little 
worm  :  Lot,),  resembling  the  tortuous  mo- 
tion of  a  worm  ;  as  tbe  vermicular  motion 

of  the  intestines,  called  also  peristaltic. 

In  Sculpture,  vermicular  or  vermiculated 
work  ;  a  sort  of  ornament  in  Mosaic  pave- 
ments, winding  and  representing  the 
tracks  of  worms. 

VER'MIPORM  (wrmie,  a  worm;  and 
forma,  a  form :  L^t),  in  Anatomy,  a  term 
applied  to  various  parts  in  the  human  body, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  worms ;  as, 
the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum. 

VER'MIFUGBCvennM,  aworm ;  andfugo, 
I  put  to  flight :  £at),an  anthelmintic  medi- 
cine ;  or  a  substance  that  destroys  or  expels 
worms  from  animal  bodies. 

VERMIL'LICN  {vermilion:  Fr.),  a  red 
pigment,  cf  a  hue  between  scarlet  and 
crimson.  There  are  two  kinds  of  vennilllon; 
the  one  natural  or  native,  and  the  other 
common  or  factitious.  Native  vermillion  la 
found  in  several  quicksilver  mines,  in  the 
form  of  a  ruddy  sand,  which  only  requires 
to  l)e  purified.  Common  vermillion  Is  made 
of  the  red  sulphuretof  mercury;  or,  as  It 
was  formerly  called,  factitious  ciunabur, 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 
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rJCfeTflEK.  an  tofOilou 
terenced  tij  Peter  Terrier,  fr^r 
fmjr  tncerrsls  tetween  the  diiislcjiw  of 
rr*4«au4  ceaU>«,  aatf  dn<<^.bed  bj  his  in 
UgL  It  eoiuuM  </f  a  HBalJ  nioTeL;e  acale. 
ctt^iMT  «l<>Bf  a  irnditated  MsUe  or  arc :  and 
kavlutf  to  a  c^reb  tpace  a  Dczn^«r  of  dlrt- 
»UiCuiirr«at«r  or  lew  hj  onitj  ttaaa  tbenam- 
i>«r  ou  tbe  aune  cfaiee  of  the  male  or  arc 
If  an  iufU  of  Ube  aeaie  or  cndoaied  are  U 
divided  tato  ce&tbi.  a&d  ten  dtTiatona  of 
tke  rerxilerare  made  e«|iia2  to  as  fneti  and  a 
teiitk*  eaeb  dirlslon  of  tbe  remier  wfll  be 
6(|.iaJ  U>  ouerXjtuxh  MxA  one-bobdredtla  of  aa 
\ur\t',  *a6»nf  DDonberof  dirlfioiia  of  the 
vernier,  tfiual  o>  a  giren  hmm  U»  be  mear 
•ored.  will  be  ftuK  ao  manj  tenChB  audio 
man/  bundredibs  of  an  larh;  and  tbva 
but>dredtLB  can  be  meaaored  bjr  aieaaf  of  a 
arale  diridcd  obl/ iDto  tentba.  Itwooidbe 
enuxUjr  fiMj  to  lueaaore  cbooaudiba.  kz, 

veiiOS'ICA,  In  Botaoj.  a  genu  of 
plafiM,  nat.  ord.  gcrppktUtviaeem^  eontain- 
lf>«  tbe  Htfedvell  and  oiber  vlld  BrlcUb 
plaijta,  aa  well  aa  fone  ibowy  sankn 
t^mvrm. 

reU'SATILK  ivertatitU*:  turn  terto,  I 
ftom  often  :  LaL),  aa  epftbet  for  that  qna- 
IHy  wbleb  enablea  peraona  to  torn  readily 

from  one  tbfng  to  another^ In  Botan/.  a 

vertatiU  antUr,  la  one  flsed  bj  tbe  middle 
on  tbe  point  of  tbe  filament,  and  ao  poiaed 
aa  to  be  eaalljr  moved. 

VEHSK  (terns:  LaLU  fn  Poetrjr.  Aline, 
or  a  twrt  of  tbe  conipoaltlon  wbleb  eon- 
taluB  all  tbe  eadencea.  ke^  found  In  It.  Tbe 
banootiy  of  every  rerae  la  complete  In  It- 
aelf.  Veraea  are  made  op  of  feet,  tbe  nnm- 
l^r  and  apeclca  of  »b{cb  cooatltute  tbe 
rbaracter  of  tbe  verae,  aa  hexanuUr,  penta- 
meter,  kt.  In  tbe  tir<>elr  and  Roman  versl- 
firatloD,  a  foot  waa  determined  bj  Ita  qoan- 
tltr;  In  tbe  Kngtfab,  quantlt/  la  aupplled 

br  accent. Blank-tens,  poetry  In  whldi 

Ibe  lloea  do  aot  end  in  rfaymea, Ueroio- 

teru  tbat  appropriated  to  epic  or  beroie 
poetry :  In  Qrtek  and  Latin,  tbe  hexameter; 
In  Kngllsb,  4c.,  tbe  iambic  of  ten  ayllabiea, 
eltlier  wltb  or  wltbuut  tbe  additional  abort 
ayllable;  In  Frencb,  tbe  iambic  of  twelve 
uj\\K\Aes.——Vereifieation  if  tbe  art  of  ad- 
JiMtlfig  tbe  ayllabtee,  and  forming  tbem 
into  barmonlouf  meaaure.   [Bee  Porrar.l 

ViEIlST,  a  Kuaabin  meaanro  of  length, 
containing  8JKX>  feet ;  about  tbrce  quartera 
of  an  BngTUn  mile, 

VKBTcgreen:  Ft.),  In  Heraldry,  the  colour 
of  green  on  eoata  of  arma,  reprcaentod  In 
engraving*  '>y  Hoes  drawn  from  tbe  dexter 
chief  to  tiio  ainlater  baae. 

VKUTEIIUJB  (Lot.;  from  verio,  I  turn 
around :  Lai.),  In  Anatomy,  tbe  column  of 
lK)nca  In  tbe  middle  line  of  tbe  bodlea  of 
tbe  higher  aulmala,  through  which  the 
Bplnal  cord  paaMea,  and  on  which  the  aeve- 
ral  motlona  of  the  truuk  are  effected.  Theae 
bor.ea  differ  conalderably  In  number  In  the 
different  animals,  but  In  roan  this  column 
onniiiita  of  88  honca,of  which  7  called  eereieal 
are  In  the  neck.  13  called  tUfrtal  \i\  tbe  i)ack, 
•od  6  calk'd  Utmbar  at  Ibc  lolua.   Of  tbe 
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4  csn'nemu    TBe  cervical  t4 
baatfeoae  fm  tte 
bar  regiaua;  tke  ftrai 
aopporu  tke  akall,  la 
tbe  next  one  la  caned  the  < 
Tertebna  deciraar  te 
to  tkefovrth  or  Ifth, 
tneteaae  sp  to  the  twelfth, 
larveat..  Totheaerertetiisar 
rliw.  which  fbrm  a  bmiy 
tbe  heart  and  the  great  trvBha  of  Che 
lar  ayatem.  The  laaibar 
than  the  donaL   Th 
only  f^«jate  la  the 
adolt  tbey  are  aoldered 
bat  one  bone;  and  thefotir 
coccyx  are  alao  loSdered  logechci; 
atftate  the  radioMiit  of  a  taO, 
many  wawmalla  la 
condataof 

tebna  lock  Into  each  other  by  iirnrrain  ol 
hone,  aad  between  erery  two  there  ia  iater- 
poeedaa  daatic  caahkm  of  eartfli«e.  which 
fadlltatea  the  nMOon  of  the  wbote^  Tte 
rertetirs  undergo  aerenl  ModilottoaB 
aceording  to  tbepoaltioa;  bat  the  deoMBta 
of  a  typical  rerteinm  eoaafat  of  a  booy 
eentnni,  arooad  which  are  dlipoaad  foor 
chanaeia  formed  by  MMgpkyaea,  or  l 
which  have  reeelTed  olattacdTe 
tbna  thoae  that  arlae  from  the 
part  aad  endoae  the  q4nal  cord  are  called 
tuun^Mfkifses.  Theae  arch  orer  and  ter- 
mlnatelntheneoralapine.  ftom  each  aide 
of  tbe  centrum  project  two  traaarena  pvo- 
ceaaea  or  parapopkifaes,  to  which  are  aoose- 
tlmea  attached  riba  or  jilianijinjibjKB . 
and  at  tbe  dlatal  extremlUea  (rfthe  riba  are 
tbe  kdgmapcphgsss,  which  are 
with  tbe  aternnm  or  breaatboaeu 

VEBTKBRATA,  a  aobklngdom  of 
mala  ao  named  from  the  poaaeaakHi  of  a 
backbone.  It  la  divided  Into  Ave  ^'-tara  1. 
Kaiucalia,  or  qnadmpeda,  ai  which  tbe 
femalea  have  mammm  or  tcata  for  andiiiDg 
tbeir  young.  2.  Avaa,  or  birda  [aee  Oaxi- 
THOLOOTl  8L  Rbptilla,  or  rTTtHfa.  4, 
AifPEiBiA.  i.  Piacaa,  or  llabea. 
I  TBBTBZ  (XoL),  In  Geometry,  tbe  top  of 
any  line  or  llgnre,  aa  tbe  certaa  of  a  trian- 

,  gle. In  Anatomy,  tbe  crown  of  tlw  head. 

— In  Aatroaomy,  tbe  aenlth,  or  point  of 
tbe  beavena  Immediately  over  the  head. 

TBBTICAL  (from  taaQ,  pertaining  to  the 
vertex  or  lenlth.  Tbe  ann  la  vcrtlal  to  the 
inbabltanta  within  the  tropica  at  certain 
tlmea  every  year.   A  atar  ia  said  to  be  vcr^ 

tical  when  It  la  In  tbe  lenlth. VerUesA^t- 

there,  aneb  ae  terminate  tbe  Ulamenta.  aad 
being  Inaerted  by  ttielr  baae,  ataad  ao  len 
upright  than  tbe  fllamenta  themaelvei. 
vemeal  eirtU,  in  Aatronomy,  a  grvat  eifcie 
of  the  aphere  paaalng  thron^h  the  aenlth 
and  nadir,  and  cutting  tbe  hortaoii  at  ri^t 

angles. FertiecU  dial,  aaon-dlal  drawn  oa 

the  plane  of  a  rertieal  etrele,  or  perpendi- 
cular to  the  hortson^ Vertteal  Itmtm.  h 

Botany,  anch  aa  stand  ao  ereet,  tbatt  neither 
of  tbe  surfacea  can  be  called  the 

under. Fert^eoi  Uns,  in  Gonlca,  _ 

line  drawn  on  tbe  vertical  plane^  aad 
ing  through  the  vertex  of  the 
Yeriieal  ptene^  In  Oonica,  a 
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throvgh  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  parallel 
to  anj  conic  Bection.>-~Fsrtieal  plane.  In 
perapectire,  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
geometrical  plane,  passing  through  the  eye. 
and  cutting  the  perspective  plane  at  right 

tngles. VtrttcdtpoiwL  that  point  in  the 

heavens  which  is  over  our  heads,  otherwise 
called  the  zenith. 

YERTIOIL'LATB  (verficfUtu,  something 
that  turns  round:  Lot),  In  Botany,  an 
eplthot  spplted  to  parts  of  plants  (leaves, 
flowers,  Ac)  that  are  set  in  whorls,  that  Is 
circularly  round  a  stem. 

VBRTrOO  {Lot;  from  vtrlo,  I  turn 
around),  giddiness.  It  is  a  common  symp- 
tom of  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head ;  and  of  nervous  and  general  debility. 
Sometimes  It  arises  from  the  stomach  being 
overloaded ;  at  others  from  Its  being  I 
empty.    It  is  a  symptom  also  of  various 

disorders. In  Zoology,  a  genua  of  marsh  , 

or  land  snails. 

VBS'PA  (Lai.).   [SeeWASP.] 

VBSTBRS  (vupeTf  the  evening :  Lat\ 
the  evening  songs  or  prayers  in  the  Roman 

Catholic   Church. SieiUan    Vespers^    in 

French  History,  a  massacre  of  all  the 
French  In  Bieily,  In  the  year  1S82.  It  Is  so 
called,  because  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for 
vespers  was  the  signal.  i 

VBSTA,  in  Astronomy,  one  of  the  re- 
cently discovered  ultrazodiscal  planets.  Its 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  SM 
millions  of  miles ;  its  sidereal  revolution  is 
performed  in  1825*7147  mean  solar  days  ;  Its 
orbit  is  Inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle 
of  1°  8'  S9" :  its  volume  being  only  about 
the  fifteenth  thousandth  part  of  that  of  the 
earth,  and  its  surface  not  larger  than  the 
kingdom  of  Spain.  It  is  the  brightest  of 
the  smaller  planets.   [See  AsTiaoiDa.] 

YBSTALS  (SMtetoP.-  £ctO,  in  Antiquity, 
ecrtain  virgins  oonseorated  at  Rome  to  the 
service  of  the  goddess  Vesta ;  and  to  whom 
was  committed  the  care  of  the  vestal  fire, 
which  was  to  be  kept  perpetually  burning 
upon  her  altar.  Their  dress  was  a  white 
vest,  with  a  purple  border;  a  white  linen 
surplice,  called  w/SUndum  Untetan;  and 
over  this  alarge  purple  mantle,  with  a  long 
train.  On  their  heads  they  wore  the  W«ta» 
and  from  the  Infula  hung  ribbons.  Their 
period  of  service  was  thirty  years;  during 
the  first  ten  they  were  engaged  In  learning 
their  mysterious  duties,  during  the  next 
ten  in  perftirmlng  them,  and  during  the 
last  in  teaching  them  to  others.  After  this 
was  expired  they  might  return  to  the 
world,  and  even  enter  the  marriage  state ; 
but  few  availed  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege. They  had  several  privileges ;  but, 
when  a  vestal  was  convicted  of  unchastity, 
•he  was  led  to  the  Osmpnii  Soeleratus,  and 
stripped  of  her  habit  solemnly  by  the  pon- 
tiff. She  was  then  put  alive  into  a  pit,  with 
a  llglited  eandle,  a  little  water  and  milk ; 
and,  thus  covered  up,  was  left  to  die. 

VEBTIBULB  (Mstttaiam:  Laid*  in  Ar- 
chitecture, a  porch  or  entrance  into  a  build- 
ing.——In  Fortifleation,  that  space  or 
covered  ground  which  la  in  front  of  a 
guard-house. 

VBfitTIB'ULVM  (same<lerio.),in  Anatomy, 
•round  cavity  of  the  Internal  car,  the  open- 


ing of  which  Into  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum is  called  the  Aapes;  it  Is  connected 
also  with  the  cochlea  and  semicircular 
canals. 

VESTRY  (vetHaire:  Fr.;  from  vetHa- 
rium,  a  wardrobe:  Lai.),  a  place  adjoining 
the  church  where  the  vestments  of  the 
minister  are  kept ;  also  where  the  parish- 
loners  formerly  assembled  for  the  discharge 
of  parochial  business ;  whence  such  a  meet- 
ing is  called  a  vestry. Vettry-dierk,  an  ofO- 

oer  appointed  to  attend  all  vestries,  and 
take  account  of  their  proceedings,  ico. 

VESD'VIAM,  in  Mineralogy,  Jdocreue,  a 
subspecies  of  pyramidical  garnet,  a  rainernl 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius  and 
other  places.  It  is  generally  crystallized  in 
fbur-sided  prisms,  the  edges  of  which  are 
truncated,  forming  prisms  of  eight,  four- 
teen, or  sixteen  sides.  It  Is  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  a 
Uttle  oxide  of  manganese. 

VETCH  ivida :  LaL),  leguminous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  genus  vieta,  and  exten- 
sively cultivated  In  England  under  the 
name  of  tare*. 

VETOCRINART  ART,  or  SCIENCE  (Wt^ 
rinariue,  a  cattle  doctor;  from  veterinus,  a 
beast  of  burden  :  Lai.),  a  modem  term  for 
what  was  formerly  called  farriery.  It  com- 
prehends a  knowledge  of  the  external  form 
as  well  as  the  internal  structure  and  eco- 
nomy of  the  horse ;  and  embraces  whatever 
relates  to  the  diseases  to  which  the  horse 
is  liable ;  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  shoeing,  of 
feeding,  exercising.  &o.  that  noble  and 
highly  useful  animal. 

YB'TO  (I  forbid :  Lot.),  a  prohibition,  or 
the  right  of  forbidding,  applied  to  the  right 
of  a  king  or  other  magistrate  or  officer  to 
withhold  bis  assent  to  the  enactment  of  a 
law,  or  the  passing  of  a  decree. —  Veto  was 
the  important  and  solemn  word  which  the 
tribunes  or  the  Roman  people  made  use 
of  when  they  Inhibited  any  decree  of  the 
senate,  or  hiw  proposed  to  the  people,  or  any 
act  of  other  magistrates.  The  bare  pro- 
nouncing of  the  word  veto  was  sufficient  to 
suspend  the  business,  without  any  reasons 
assigned  for  their  dissent. 

VBXIL'LUM  {Lot.),  a  flag  or  standard. 

In  Botany,  the  upper  petal  of  a  papl- 

liofiaoeous  flower. 

VI'ADUCT  (vta,  a  way;  ductae,  a  con- 
ducting :  LaL),  any  structure,  either  solid 
or  on  arches  for  the  conveyance  of  a  road, 
and  especially  of  a  railway,  across  a  marsh, 
valley,  Ac 

VI'A  LACTB'A  (i«t).  In  Astronomy, 
the  Oalaxif,  or  MUktf  way.  [See  Qalaxt.3 
VIAT'ICUM  (.LaL;  from  trio,  a  Journey>, 
among  the  Romans,  an  allowance  or  pro- 
vision made  by  the  republic  for  such  of  its 
officers  or  magistrates  as  travelled  upon 
the  business  of  the  state  into  any  of  the 
provinces.  The  term  vtaHettm  implies  not 
only  money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
travelling,  but  their  clothes,  ornaments. 

baggage,  «a Viatieum,  in  the  church  of 

Rome,  an  appftlbition  given  to  the  eucha 
rist,  when  administered  to  persons  at  the 
point  of  deatli. 
VIATOR  (Lof.),  In  Roman  Antlialty,  ai> 
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appellAtfon  given  in  common  to  all  offlcerB 
of  any  of  the  maglatrates ;  u  lleton,  ac- 
eensi,  scribes,  criers,  &r. 

VIBRATION  {vOrratiOt  from  vQnro,  I  set 
in  tremnlons  motion :  Lat.\  the  regular 
back  and  forward  motion  of  a  body,  such  as 
a  pendulum;  which  being  freely  suspended 
swings  or  vibrates  from  side  to  side.  The 
vibrations  of  the  same  pendulum  are  all 
made  in  equal  times,  at  least  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  word  oidUation  Is  now  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  slow  alternate  motion 
of  a  pendulous  body :  the  term  vibration 
being  reserved  to  express  Quicker  motions, 

such  as  those  of  a  sonorous  body. Viiirar 

Hon,  in  Music,  the  motion  of  a  chord,  or  the 
nnduhitlon  of  any  body,  by  which  sound  is 
produced.  The  acnteness  and  gravity  of 
sound  depend  on  the  tension,  length, 
thickness,  and  density ;  the  number  of  vi- 
brations in  a  given  time,  being  directly  as 
the  square  root  of  the  tension  of  the  cord ; 
inversely,  as  its  length,  thickness,  or  dia- 
meter ;  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
its  density.  In  rods  of  the  same  material 
the  number  of  vibrations  In  a  given  time 
varies  directly  as  the  thlckness,and  Inverse- 
ly as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  vibrat- 
ing part.  If  thin  elastic  plates  are  set  in  vi- 
bration ;  for  example,  by  drawing  the  bow 
of  a  violin  across  their  edges,  after  a  small 
quantity  of  very' One  sand  has  been  strewed 
over  them,  the  sand  will  form  various 
figures,  and  will  indicate  certain  lines  of 
repose,  at  which  there  is  no  motion  what- 
ever; rods  and  strings  also  break  them- 
selves up  into  distinct  vibrating  portions 
separated  by  points  of  rest,  which  may  be 
found  experimentally  by  placing  small 
pieces  of  paper  across  the  rod  or  string. 

▼ICAR  (vicari«s.a  substitute ;  Xot.),  the 
priest  of  a  parish  in  which  the  predial  or 
greater  tithes  are  impropriated  or  appro- 
priated, that  is,  belong  to  a  chapter  or  re- 
ligious house,  or  to  a  layman,  who  receives 
tbem. —  Viear-general,  the  bishop's  assist- 
ant in  the  general  government  of  his 
diocese.  This  tl  tie  was  given  by  Hen  ryVIII. 
to  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  power  to  oversee 
all  the  clergy,  and  regulate  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal aflftirs.  In  the  Church  of  England,  it 
is  the  title  of  an  office,  which,  as  well  as 
that  of  olflcial  principal,  is  united  in  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese.  The  business  of 
the  vicar^eneral  is  to  exercise  Jurisdiction 

over    matters    purely  spiritual. Vicars 

apostoHcalt  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
those  who  perform  the  functions  of  the 
pope  in  churches  or  provinces  committed 
to  their  direction,  and  the  functions  of 
bishops  in  countries  where  there  are  not 
regular  dioceses ;  they  arc  usually  of  the 
episcopal  order. 

VICE  (in  place  of :  LaL')t  a  word  used  In 
composition,  to  denote  one  qui  vicem  gerit, 
who  acts  in  the  place  of  another,  or  is 
second  in  authority.  Thus  we  say,  theviee- 
ehamberlain,  vice-ehaneeUor^  vie&j>resident, 
viee-iferentf  viceroy,  &c. Viect  in  tlie  con- 
structive arts,  an  instrument  used  for 
holding  fast  any  piece  of  iron,  Ac,  upon 

which  the  artificer  is  working. Among 

glaziers,  a  machine  for  drawing  lead  into 
flat  rods  for  case  windows. 


▼I  ET  AR'MIS  (by  force,  and  arms: 
Lot),  in  Law,  words  made  use  of  in  indict- 
ments and  actions  of  trespass,  to  show 
the  violent  commission  of  any  trespass  or 
crime. 

VICKIL,  in  Church  affairs,  the  evening 
before  any  feast.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  vigiUat  which  denoted  the  night 
watches  among  the  Roman  soldiers ;  and 
it  was  adopted  by  the  first  Christians  who 
spent  a  part  of  the  night  preceding  the 
solemn  festivals  In  prayer,  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  coming  celebration. 

VIL'LBIN  (vilain:  J!y.},aname  given.  In 
ancient  times,  to  persons  not  proprietor* 
of  land ;  many  of  whom  were  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  bound  to  serve  the  lord  of  the 
manor.   [See  Fxudal  StbtkmI 

YIL'LOSE  (viUostM,  hairy :  LaL),  in  Na- 
tural History,  a  term  applied  to  anything 
covered  with  soft,  flexible  hairs  thickly 
set. 

YIL'LOUS  (same  dcrtv.).  In  Anatomy,  a 
term  applied  to  surfaces,  such  aa  those  uf 
the  small  Intestines  which  are  covered 
with  vUU,  minute  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  When  injected,  villi  form  in- 
teresting microscople  objects,  as  a  net- 
work of  capillaries  are  seen. 

VINE  (vimeo,  a  vineyard :  Lat.\  the  name 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  genns  Viiit, 
They  are  cultivated  in  most  warm  and  tem- 
perate countries  ;  and  of  which  there  aro 
an  immense  number  of  varieties.  In  wine 
countries  the  vineyards  cover  large  tracts, 
and  the  manufacture  of  wine  is  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry. In  Italy  and 

other  southern  regions  the  vines  hang  from 
trees,  Ac  in  rich  and  beautiful  festoons. 
In  places  more  to  the  north,they  are  trained 
to  the  form  of  gooseberry  bushes.  The 
vine  was  formerly  grown  in  England,  for 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  without  any  pro- 
tection, iMurticularly  in  the  more  soattaem 
counties,  having  been  introduced  by  th« 
Romans ;  and  we  find  from  the  Domesday 
Book,  that  abbeys  and  conventa  had  their 
vineyards.  The  inmates  of  these  institu- 
tions were  many  of  them  foreigners,  and 
they  contributed  to  render  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  tolerably  successfuL  The  names 
of  several  places  in  Kent  are  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  their  having  been  the  site 
of  vineyards.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Bnghmd 
began  to  be  neglected.  Our  intimate  con- 
nection with  France— our  actual  posses- 
sion. Indeed,  of  a  portion  ot  the  wine- 
growing districts  of  that  country—  contri- 
buted to  produce  this  circumstance.  But 
though  the  making  of  wine  was  no  longer 
carried  on  In  so  extensive  a  manner,  yet 
there  is  sulflclent  testimony  that  during 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wine  was  made  in  England  from 
the  produce  of  the  grape.  [See  Qkapk.] 
That  wine  has  most  flavour  in  which  both 
the  skins  and  stones  are  bruised  and  tet- 
mented.  As  a  general  rule,  the  varieties  of 
the  vine  most  esteemed  for  the  production 
of  wine  have  small  berries  and  banches, 
with  an  austere  taste.  In  certain  localities, 
the  vine  lives  only  twenty  or  thirty  yean; 
but  undvr  favourable  eircumptanoes  it 
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last  a  hundred. The  word  vine  also  de- 

tiotes  the  lung  glender  stem  of  any  plant 
that  trails  on  the  ground,  or  climbs  and 
supports  itself  bj  winding  round  a  fixed 
object,  or  bj  seizing  It  with  Its  tendrils  or 

YIN'EGAR  (vlnaigre.  literally,  sonrwlne : 
^.)f  an  impure  form  of  acetic  acid  obtained 
from  wine,  cider,  beer,  or  other  liquors,  by 
the  acetous  fermentction ;  also  from  wood, 
by  destructive  distillation.  The  varieties 
of  acetic  acids  known  in  commerce  are  live : 
1.  wine  vinegar ;  2.  malt  vinegar ;  8.  eider 
vinegar;  4.  sugar  vinegar;  6.  wood  vine- 
gar. In  Great  Britain  vinegar  Is  usually 
manufactured  from  malt ;  though  a  very 
considerable  quantity,  made  for  fiimily  use, 
is  made  from  cider  and  British  wines.  [See 

FXRMXNTATIOV.] 

YI'NBRY,  in  Gardening,  an  erection  for 
supporting  vines  and  exposing  them  to  ar- 
tificial heat. 

VINIPACTTBUR  (Fr. ;  from  trfn,  wine  ;/ae- 
tetoTt  a  factor),  an  apparatus  made  use  of  in 
France  and  Spain  to  improve  the  spirituous 
fermentation  of  wine.  During  the  fermen- 
tation, a  portion  of  the  etherial  parts  of  the 
wine  escapes  from  the  open  vats ;  and  the 
vinlfaeteuT  is  intended  to  collect  these,  and 
to  convey  them  back  to  the  mtut. 

Vl'NOUS  FEBMENTAmON.    [See  Pkb- 

MXSTATIOS.] 

VI'OL  ivioUe:  FrX  a  stringed  musical 
instrument,  of  the  same  form  as  the  violin, 
but  larger.  Viols  are  of  different  kinds ; 
the  largest  is  called  the  bass  viol,  whose 
tones  are  deep,  soft,  and  agreeable. 

VIO'LA  (Lot),  VIOLET,  a  genus  of  poly- 
I>etalou8  exogens  cuDtaining  numerous 
species,  including  those  well-known  plants, 
the  sweet  violet,  the  dog  violet,  and  the 
tricolor  violet.  All  the  varieties  of  pansy 
or  heartsease  have  been  produced  by  culti- 
vation from  some  of  the  wild  species.  The 
cx)rolla  is  composed  of  five  unequal  petals, 
of  which  the  inferior  is  the  largest,  and  is 
more  or  less  prolonged  into  a  spur  at  the 
base.  The  roots  are  generally  perennial, 
and,  in  some  species,  possess  an  emetic 
property,  which  renders  them  a  useful  sub- 
stitute for  ipecacuanha. 

VIOLIITO  iltaL;  the  violin),  the  most 
perfect  of  all  stringed  musical  instruments 
played  with  the  bow.  It  consists  of  three 
chief  parts— the  neck,  the  table,  and  the 
sound-board.  The  violin  has  four  catgut 
strings  of  different  sizes,  of  which  the 
largest  is  wound  round  with  wire.  The 
bridge  bears  them  up  from  the  belly,  and 
thoy  reach  from  one  extremity  called  the 
tail  piece,  to  the  other  near  the  hand,  where 
they  are  tightened  by  turning  pins.  The 
ezcollcnce  of  the  instrument  consists  in  its 
purity  and  distinctness^  strength,  and  ful- 
ness of  tone^ 

VIOLONCBL'LO  (TtaL),  a  musical  instm- 

raent  which  comes  between  the  vioia  di 

!  braeeio  (or  arm  viol)  and  the  double  bass, 

j  both  as  to  size  and  tone.    It  is  constructed 

'  entirely  on  the  same  plan  with  the  violin  ; 

but  the  player  holds  it  between  bis  knees. 

It  genenUly accompanies  the  double  bass. 

VIOLO'NB  KitaL),  the  English  dmtble 
haas,  a  deep-toned  musical  instrument,  the 


largest  of  the  kind  played  with  a  bow,  and 
principally  used  to  sustain  the  harmony 
Its  strings,  which  are  seldom  more  than 
three  in  number,  are  an  octave  below  ths 
violoncello. 

VITER  (vipera;  contracted  from  vivi- 
pera,  bringing  forth  alive :  JxitX  an  animal 
of  the  snake  tril>e,  the  bite  of  which  is  more 
or  less  venomous  in  all  countries ;  but  in 
tropical  regions  it  is  almost  instantly  fataL 
Under  this  name  are  included  those  serpents 
which  have  a  broader  head  than  neck,  and 
no  pits  behind  the  nostrils.  Like  many 
other  poisonous  groups  of  serpents,  the  vi- 
pers are  ovo-viviparous.  The  true  vipers 
have  the  bead  covered  with  scales,  like 
those  on  the  back,  and  very  large  nostrils. 
The  black  and  common  adders,  which  be- 
long to  this  family,  are  the  only  indigenous 
venomous  reptiles  of  Great  Britain. 

VIR'QINAL,  a  stringed  and  keyed  Instru- 
ment resembling  the  splnnet.  It  is  now 
quite  obsolete,  though  formerly  in  great 
repute. 

VIR'GO  (the  virgin :  Lai.\  In  Astronomy, 
the  sixth  sign  of  the  zodiac  Being  usually 
represented  as  a  figure  with  an  ear  of  com 
In  her  hands.  It  Is  also  called  tignum  cereria 
(the  sign  of  Ceres).  The  constellation  Virgo 
contains  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  called 
8pi4M  vfrffinia, 

YIR'TU  iltal\  a  taste  for  curiosities  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts. 

VIRTUAL  FOOUS  (virttis,  efficacy :  LoL), 
the  point  from  which  rays,  after  having 
been  rendered  divenP^nt  by  reflection  or 
refraction,  seem  to  issue. 

VIRTUAL  VELOCITY  (same  deriv.).  In 
Mechanics,  the  velocity  which  any  particle 
of  a  body  in  equilibrinm  would  actually  ac- 
quire during  the  first  instant  of  Its  motion. 
If  the  equilibrium  were  from  any  cause 
disturbed.  Particles  which  are  at  different 
distances  from  the  centre  round  which  a 
body  would  revolve,  have  different  virtual 
velocities  proportional  to  the  distance  of 
such  particles  from  that  centre. 

VIRTUO'SO  (JtaL).  one  skilled  In  antique 
or  natural  curiosities ;  a  lover  of  the  liberal 
arts.    The  word  is  now  seldom  employed. 

VI'RUS  {Lot.),  in  Medicine,  a  watery 
fetid  matter  which  issues  from  wounds, 
and  is  endued  with  corrosive  and  malignant 
qualities. 

VIS  (,Lat.\  a  word  used  by  the  olden 
writers  on  physics,  to  express  force.  Thus 
ins  aeeelerairix,  accelerating  force;  vis 
inertia,  the  resistance  which  a  body  offers 
to  a  change  from  either  motion  or  rest— so 
that,  when  in  motion,  it  will  not  stop  of 
itself ;  nor,  when  at  rest,  move  of  itself. 
Bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  seem  to 
stop  of  themselves;  but  their  motion  is  gra- 
dually destroyed  by  friction,  and  tho  resist- 
ance of  the  air. Visinsita,  that  power  by 

which  a  muscle,  when  wounded,  touched, 
or  irritated,  contracts,  independently  of 

the  will. Vis  medicatrix  natura,  a  term 

employed  by  physicians  to  express  that 
healing  power  In  an  animated  body,  by 
which,  when  diseased,  the  body  Is  enabled 

to  regain  its  healthy  actions. Vism4jrtua, 

that  property  by  which  a  muscle,  after  the 
death  of  the  animal,  or  a  muscle,  iramedi- 
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itely  after  baring  been  cut  from  a  lirinsr 

body,  contraeta. Vis  nervosa,  a  power  (if 

tbe  mttMles  by  which  they  act  when  ex- 
cited by  the  nerree. Vis  pbutica,  that 

facility  of  formation  which  spontaneously 

operates  in  animals. Vis  viUBf  the  natural 

power  of  the  animal  machine  in  preaenrinff 
Ufe.  The  term  Vis  baa  been  often  erro- 
neously given  to  Tital  operations  the  result 
of  organisation. 

Yld'OBAA  iLoL),  the  plural  of  viscus, 
which  see. 

yrSCOUNT  (plee  comes,  the  deputy  of  a 
count :  jLot),  a  nobleman  next  In  degree  to 
an  earl.    The  first  viscount  was  created  by 

Henry  YL  in  1440. A  visemmes  an-onet 

has  neither  leaves  nor  pointa  raised  above 
the  circle,  like  those  of  superior  degree, 
but  only  pearls  placed  on  the  circle  Itself, 
It  Is  like  that  of  a  baron ;  bat  baa  alxteen 
pearls  in  place  of  six. 

VIS'CUS  (LaL),  in  medical  science,  an  in- 
ternal part  which  has  an  appropriate  use; 
as  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  &c 

VISH'NU,  one  of  the  three  chief  divini- 
ties of  the  Hindoo  mythology.  He  is  usu- 
ally placed  second,  and  his  chief  attribute 
is  that  of  preservation.  The  sects  Into 
which  his  worshippers  are  divided  are  very 
numerous.  It  is  believed  that  he  has  ap- 
peared on  earth  nine  timea,  his  Incamatlone 
being  called  amOars.  The  tenth  has  yet  to 
coiue.  His  names  are  innumerable,  one  of 
the  best  known  is  Krishna,  by  which  ho 
was  styled  in  one  of  his  descents  to  the 
earth.  Vishnu  and  ttra  are  each  thought 
by  many  of  their  worshippers  to  be  supe- 
rior to  every  other  deity,  even  Brahma. 
A  worshipper  of  Krishna  has  put  into  his 
mouth  the  following  words^'I  am  the 
father  of  this  world :  I  bear  in  my  hand 
immortality  and  death  :  I  am  what  is  and 
is  not :  I  am  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  all  things :  I  am  Vishnu  among 
the  gods,  the  sun  among  the  stars :  I  am 
the  essence  of  all  things,  and  nothing 
animate  or  inanimate  can  exist  without 
me.' 

VIS'ION  (vtsio;  Lat),  in  Physiology,  the 
act  of  perceiving  objects  by  means  of  the 
organ  of  sight.  Modem  philosophers  agree 
In  supposing  vision  to  be  produced  by  rays 
of  light,  reflected  from  the  several  points 
of  objects,  received  in  at  the  pupil,  refracted 
and  collected  in  their  passage  through  the 
coats  and  humours  to  the  retina,  and  form- 
ing there  a  picture,  like  that  in  the  camera 
obseura— which  very  mach  resembles  tbe 
eye  in  principle.  The  Impression  thus 
made  is  transuiitted  to  the  optic  nerve, 
and  thence  to  the  brain.  [See  £yk,  Optiob, 

VISITATION  ivistUMo:  LaL\  in  Bccle- 
siastical  Law,  the  inspections  by  a  bishop 
of  the  dllTerent  parishes  in  his  diocese,  or 
by  an  archbishop  of  the  dioceses  In  his  pro- 
vince. Visitations  were  formerly  required 
to  be  annual ;  at  present  it  is  the  custom  at 
Easter  and  Slichaelinas  to'  summon  the 
clergy  to  some  convenient  place.  Those 
for  the  purpose  of  confirmation,  must  be 
held  at  least  once  in  three  years.  Arch- 
deacons have  now  the  care  of  the  parochial 
liutitutiona,  and  the  duty  of  examining 


into  wlwtever  relates  to  churches,  parson- 
agea,  and  parochial  visitation  by  the  aich- 
deacons  is  annual. 

VIS' UAL  {visust  a  seeing :  LaL\  belong- 
ing to  sight. Visual  angle.  In  optics,  th&t 

angle  tinder  which  an  object  la  seen :  or 
that  formed  at  the  eye,  by  rays  of  light 
coming  from  the  extremities  of  the  object, 
and  Interesting  each  other,  at  the  centre  of 
the  crystalline  lens. Wmol  point.  In  Per- 
spective, a  point  in  the  horizontal  line, 
where  it  Is  intersected  by  tbe  vortical  line. 

[See  Pkhspbotitk]. Visual  ranfs,  lines  of 

light  supposed  to  oome  from  the  object  to 
the  eye. 

VITAL  FUNCTIOIfS  (vttoNa,  pertaining 
to  life :  LaJt.)t  those  functions  or  fiiculties 
of  the  body  on  which  life  immediately  d«- 
pends ;  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  re» 
plratlon,  Ac 

YITIS  {Lalt.\  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  ord.  vOacecs.  The  principal 
species  are  the  ViUs  vini/era,  the  common 
vine,  and  the  VUis  Jridieaf  the  Indian  vine 
[Bee  VisK]. 

VIT'REO-ELECrrRIO  (vOmM.  pMlalnlng 
to  glass :  LaL)t  in  a  state  of  positive  electri- 
city, such  as  is  exhibited  by  rubbing  glass. 

VIT'REOUS  HU'MOUR  (same  deriv.\ 
the  pellucid  substance  which  fills  the  whole 
bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the  crystalline  lens. 

VITRIFAC'TION  (pUrum,  glass;  and 
faeU),  I  make:  LaL\  the  act,  process,  or 
operation  of  converting  into  glaaa  by  heat ; 
as,  the  viirifaction  of  sand,  fiint,  and  peb- 
bles, with  alkaline  salts. 

VIT'R  lOL    {fritrum,  glass :  Lat),  from  the  I 
appearance  of  its  crystals,  a  term  applied  < 
by  the  older  chemista  to  cryatallixed  sut-  \ 
phots  of  iron  or  green  vitriol.   SuiphaU  of 
copper  or  blue  vitriol,  and  svdphals  of  zinc 
or  white  vitriol,  obtained  these  names  after- 
wards.  Oil  of  Vitriol  Is  the  vulgar  muue  uf 
SULPunuo  AOID. 

VITRIOI/IO  AOID.  [See  8uu>uu]tio 
Acta] 

VIVA'OE,  in  Music,  an  Italian  word  sig- 
nifying lively ;  and  vivadssiimo,  very  lively. 

Vl'VARY  (vivarium ;  from  vivn*,  alive  : 
jLoc),  a  place  for  keeping  living  animals,  as 
a  park,  a  warren,  a  pond,  Ac, 

VrVA  VO'CB  (Xat),  by  word  of  month : 
as,  to  vote,  or  to  communicate  with  another 
person,  vied  voce. 

VIYES,  in  the  Yeterinary  art,  a  diaenae  of 
horses  and  some  oth«r  animals,  aeated  in 
the  glanda,  under  the  eara,  where  a  tumour 
Is  formed,  which  sometimes  ends  In  auppu- 
ration. 

VIYIP'AROUS  (vivM, alive;  and  vario, 
I  bring  forth:  l^ot},  in  Natural  Rlatory, 
producing  young  in  a  living  state  ;  aa  dis- 
tinguished from  ovfparoHs,  prodneins^egga. 
In  its  restricted  sense,  viviparoua  is  an>lted 
to  that  mode  of  generation,  in  which  the 
chorion  or  external  tunic  of  the  OTum  ac- 
qulrea  a  vascular  adhesion  with  the  ntema: 
hence  only  the  ptocewtef  mammalia  at«  r«alty 
viviparous,  the  rest  being  oeo-^M^ofvaa 

In  Botany,  a  v<v<paroM  plaast  la  one  fa 

which  either  the  seeds  germinate  oa  tbe 
plant,  instead  of  falling,  as  they  nanally  4ob 
or  which  produces  its  living  uJfs&trliia  oa 
the  leaves  or  branches. 
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VIZ'IERiOr  Gravd  Vikivr  (a  porter: 
Arab,  applied  by  a  singular  metaphor  to  a 
bfgh  officer  of  state),  the  title  of  the  chief 
mtnlater  of  the  Turkish  empire.  He  Is  the 
representative  of  the  svdtui,  eondaeta  the 
deliberations  of  the  divan,  and  decides 
alone ;  for  by  a  seal  which  he  re(»i ves  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  is  author- 
iied  to  rule  with  absolute  power,  in  the 
name  of  the  sultan.  The  title  of  visfer  is 
iiso  given  to  all  the  pachas  of  three  tails, 
or  pachas  of  the  highest  rank. 

TO'CAL  MU'SIO  ivoedtiB,  pertaining  to 
the  voice:  Lat\  music  produced  by  the 
voice,  either  unaccompanied  or  accom- 
panied by  instruments.  Vocal  music  has 
many  advantages  over  instrumental,  In  its 
endless  variety  of  Intonation  and  expres- 
sion, and  in  the  support  which  it  derives 
from  its  connection  with  words.  [See 
Mnsia 

VOIOB  (DoisB:  Fr,;  from  vox:  Lot),  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  air  emitted  from 
the  organs  of  respiration,  especially  the" 
larynx.  The  lungs,  the  wind-pipe,  &o.,  the 
flnely-«pched  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
pliability  of  the  lips,  are  each  of  the  greatest 
iraiiortance  In  producing  the  different  into- 
nations which  render  the  human  voice  so 
agreeable  and  harmonious.  A  good  musi- 
cal voice  depends  chiefly  upon  the  sound- 
ness and  power  of  the  organs  of  utterance 
and  of  hearing ;  and  Is  much  promoted  by 
the  practice  of  singing  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises that  expand  the  chest. 

VO'LANT  (Fr.\  In  Heraldry,  an  epithet 
for  flying  or  having  the  wings  spread. 

VOL'ATILB  ivoUMtU,  flying :  Lot),  In 
Chemistry,  an  epithet  for  substances  which 
evaporate,  or  gradually  pass  off,  of  them- 
selves In  the  aeriform  state:  as  musk,  am  ' 
monla,  and  the  various  essential  olla  Alco- 
hol and  ether  are  called  voUUUe  llQuIds  for 
a  similar  reason,  and  because  they  easily 
pass  into  the  state  of  vapour  on  the  appll> 
cation  of  heat. 

VOLOA'NO  (,ItaL;  from  rulean,  the  God 
of  fire),  in  Geology,  a  burning  mountain, 
from  which  issues  from  time  to  time 
melted  matter  at  a  high  temperature,  ashes, 
smoke,  sulphurous  exhalations,  &o.  When 
the  volcano  has  long  ceased  to  act,  it  is 
said  to  be  tocHnet.  Beneath  the  outer  crust 
of  the  earth  Inflammable  materials  appear 
to  exist,  which  access  of  water  excites  into 
combustion.  It  may  not  unreasonably  be 
supposed  that  there  are  within  the  earth 
vast  masses  of  potassium,  sodium,  ftc, 
which  ou  contact  with  that  fluid  immedi- 
ately become  converted  into  matter  in  a 
state  of  intense  ignition.  There  are  even 
chemical  substances  known,  which  by  mere 
poutact  with  each  other  produce  the  same 
effect.  No  doubt  hydrogen,  which  should 
be  evolved  in  these  circumstances,  is  not  a 
usual  accompaniment  of  volcanic  actions; 
and  it  Is  hard  also,  to  conceive  that  under 
the  Influence  of  such  causes,  volcanos 
could  continue  in  activity  for  the  long 
periods  during  which  some  are  known  to 
prodace  these  effects.  But  these  difficulties 
ariiie,  perhaps  only  from  our  limited  know- 
ledge. Tolcanos  break  forth  under  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  dry  land,  and  throw  up 


mountains  which  rise  abore  the  level  of 
the  water,  causing  tremblings  of  the  coasts. 
Their  action  often  extends  through  five  or 
six   hundred  miles;  and  they  frequently 
produce  effects  which  are  most  frightful 
and  destructive.  The  subterranean  thunder 
heard  at  great  distances  under  Yefluvlns, 
prior  to  an  irruption,  indicates  that  there 
arc  mighty  caverns  beneath  the  earth ;  and 
the  existence  of  a  subterranean  communi- 
cation between  the  Boifatara  and  Vesuvius, 
Is  established  by  the  fact  that  whenever  the 
latter  is  In  an  active  state,  the  former  Is 
comparatively  tranquil.    It  affords  some 
ground  for  the  conjecture  that  water  is,  in 
some  way,  an  agent  in  causing  volcanic 
action,  that  almost  all  volcanoes  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  In  the  old  world  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea;  and  In  those 
where  the  sea  Is  more  distant,  as  In  the 
volcanoes  of  South  America,  the  water  may 
be  supplied  from  great  subterranean  lakes ; 
for  Humboldt  states  that  some  of  them 
throw  up  quantities  of  fish.    But  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  nucleus  of  the  globe  being 
composed  of  matter  liquified  by  heat,  offers 
a  still  more  simple  and  general  solution  of 
the  phenomena  of  volcanic  fires.    Observa- 
tions made  in  all  countries,  in  mines  and 
caves,  prove  tliat,  even  at  a  small  depth, 
the  earth's  heat  is  much  superior  to  the 
temperature   of    the   surrounding  atmo- 
sphere.   A  fact  so  remarkable,  and  elicited 
from  observations  made  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe,  connects  itself  with  what 
we  learn  of  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes. 
The  sinking  of  mines.  Artesian  wells,  &c, 
has  even  furnished  us  with  data,  by  which 
we  may  calculate  the  rate  at  which  the 
temperature  Increases  as  we  descend  into 
he  earth.    It  has  been  supposed  that  a 
crust  of  only  about  SOO  miles  in  thickness 
covers  a  globular  mass  of  matter,  which  is 
fry  a  state  of  intense  ignition,  sufficient  to 
fuse  with  ease  the  most  refractory  sul> 
stances  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    If 
such  be  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  elastic  vapours,  which  are  generated, 
force  to  the  surface  from  below  the  melted 
matter,  and  cause  it  to  Issue  from  openings 
already  In  existence,  or  from  new  ones— If 
the  others  are  not  sufficiently  large  or  near. 
There  are  certain  regions  to  which  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  the  movements  of  great 
earthquakes,  are  almost  confined  ;  over  the 
whole  of  vast  tracts  active  volcanic  vents 
are  distributed  at  intervals,  and  are  most 
commonly  arranged  in  a  llniar  direction. 
Throughout  the  intermediate  spaces  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  subterranean 
fire  Is  continually  at  work ;  for  the  ground 
Is  convulsed,  from  time  to  time,  by  earth- 
quakes; gaseous  vapours,  especially  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  are  disengaged  plentifully 
from  the  soil ;  springs  often  issue  at  a  very 
high  temperature,  and  their  waters  are  very 
commonly   Impregnated    with  the    same 
mineral  matters,  which  are  discharged  by 
volcanoes  during  eruptions.  Of  these  great 
regions,  that  of  the  Andes  is  one  of  the  best 
deflued.    Oommcnclng  southward,  at  least 
at  Chill,  at  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  soutli 
latitude,  it  prooeedB  northward,  to  Um 
twenty-seventh  degreOi  forming  an  unlv 
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temipted  line  of  volcanoes.  The  Chilian  vol- 
canoes Qprlse  through  granitic  mountains. 
Viliarlea,  one  of  the  prfhcipal,  continues 
burning  without  intermission,  and  Is  so 
high  that  it  may  be  distinguished  at  the 
distance  of  150  miles.  A  year  never  passes 
in  this  province  without  some  slight  shook ; 
and  about  once  in  acentnry.oroftener,  tre- 
mendous earthquakes  occur,  by  which  the 
land  has  been  shaken  from  one  ei^tremitj 
to  the  other,  and  continuous  tracts,  toge- 
ther with  the  bed  of  the  Pacific,  have  been 
raised  permanently  from  one  to  twenty  feet 
above  their  former  level.  Hot  springs  are 
numerous  in  this  district,  and  mineral 
waters  of  various  kinds.  Pursuing  our 
course  northward,  we  find  in  Peru  only  one 
active  volcano  as  yet  known  ;  but  the  pro- 
vince is  BO  subject  to  earthquakes,  that 
scarcely  a  week  passes  without  a  shock ; 
and  many  of  these  have  been  so  violent  as 
to  create  great  changes  in  the  surface.  Far- 
ther  north,  we  find,  in  the  middle  of  Quito, 
wliere  the  Andes  attain  their  greatest  ele- 
vation, Tunguragua,  Ciotopaxl,  Antlsana, 
and  Pichlncha,  the  tliree  former  of  which 
not  unfrequently  emit  flames.  From  the 
first  of  these,  a  deluge  of  mud  descended  in 
1797,  and  filled  valleys,  1000  feet  wide,  to 
the  depth  of  100  feet,  forming  barriers, 
by  which  rivers  were  dammed  up,  and  lakes 
produced.  In  the  year  1812,  violent  earth- 
quakes convulsed  the  valley  of  the  Hlssls- 
si()pl  at  New  Madrid,  for  a  space  of  three 
hundred  miles  in  length.  As  this  happened 
exactly  at  the  same  time  as  the  great  earth- 
qimke  of  Caraccas,  it  is  probable  that  these 
two  points  are  parts  of  one  continuous  vol- 
canic region :  for  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  intervening  Caribbean  sea  must  be 
considered  as  a  theatre  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes.  On  the  north  lies  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  which,  with  a  tract  of  the  con- 
tiguous sea,  has  often  experienced  tre- 
mendous shocks,  and  these  frequently 
extend  from  Jamaica  to  St.  Domingo  and 
Porto  RIoo.  On  the  south  of  the  same  1>asin, 
the  shores  and  mountains  of  Columbia 
are  perpetually  convulsed.  On  the  west 
is  the  volcanic  chain  of  Guatlmala  and 
Mexico,  and  on  the  east,  the  West  Indian 
isles,  where  in  St.  Vincent's  and  Guada- 
loupe,  are  active  vents.  Thus  It  will  be 
seen  that  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  occur, 
uninterruptedly,  from  Chill  to  the  north  of 
Mexico ;  and  It  seems  probable,  that  they 
will  hereafter  be  found  to  extend,  at  least, 
from  Cape  Horn  to  California.  In  another 
dlrectlou,  the  volcanic  range  Is  prolonged 
through  Borneo,  Celebes.  Banda,  New 
Guinea,  and  various  parts  of  the  Polynesian 
arcliipelngo.  The  Pacific  ocean.  Indeed, 
seems.  In  equatorial  latitudes,  to  be  one 
vast  theatre  of  Igneous  action,  and  Its  in- 
numerable archipelagoes,  such  as  the  New 
Hebrides,  Friendly  Islands,  and  Georgian 
Islands,  are  all  composed  cither  of  coralline 
limestones  or  volcanic  rocks,  with  active 
veins  here  and  there  Interspersed.  In  the 
old  world,  the  volcanic  region  extends  from 
east  to  west  for  the  distance  of  about  1000 
miles,  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Azores, 
including  within  ltd  limits  the  greater  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  most  promi- 


nent peninsulas.    From  south  to  north.  It 
reaches  from  about  the  thirty-fifth  to  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.    Its  northern 
boundaries  are  Caucasus,  the   Black  sea, 
the  mountains  of  Thrace,  Transylvania,  and 
Hungary,— the    Austrian,  Tyrolean,  and 
Swiss  Alps,— the  Oevennes  and  Pyrenees, 
and  the  mountains  which  branch  off  from 
the  Pyrenees  westward,  to  the  north  aide 
of  the  Tagus.  Respecting  the  volcanic  sys- 
tem of  Southern  Europe,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  a  central  half,  where 
the  greatest  earthquakes  prevail,  in  which 
rocks  are  shattered  and  cities  laid  in  mlna. 
On  each  side  of  this  line  of  greatest  com- 
motion, there  are  parallel  lands  of  country 
where  the  shocks  are  less  violent.    At  a  still 
greater  dlstsnce,  as  In  Northern  Italy,  there 
are  spaces  where  the  shocks  are  much  rarer 
and  more  feeble.  Beyond  these  limits, again, 
nil  countries  are  liable  to  slight  tremors  at 
distant  Intervals  of  time,  when  some  great 
crisis  of  subterranean  movement  agitates 
an  adjoining  volcanic  region;  but  these 
may  be  considered  as  mere  vibrations,  pro- 
pagated mechanically  through  the  exter* 
nal  crust  of  the  globe,  as  sounds  travel  al- 
most to  indefinite  distances  through  the  air. 
During  the  last  century,  about  fifty  emp- 
tions  are  recorded  of  the  five  European  vol- 
canoes, Vesuvius,  MtntL,  Volcano,  Santorln, 
and  Iceland ;  but  many  beneath  the  sea,  lu 
the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  near  Iceland, 
may  have  passed  unnoticed.   If  some  of 
them  produced  no  lava,  others  poured  out 
torrents  of  melted  matter  for  months  to- 
gether; so  that,  however  inconsiderable 
may  be  the  superficial  rocks,  which  the 
operations  of  fire  produce  on  the  surface, 
when  it  is  computed  that  on  the  whole 
globe  2000  volcanic  eruptions  occur  in  the 
course  of  a  century,  we  must  suppose  the 
subterranean  changes  now  constantly  lu 
progress  to  be  on  the  grandest  scale.    [Sec 
Earthquakx.] 

VOLTA,  in  Music,  an  Italian  word.  Big- 
nifying  that  the  part  Is  to  be  repeated,  one, 
two,  or  more  times.  Thus  8i  repUea  tnui 
voUOt  means  that  the  piece  is  to  be  x>rr> 
formed  over  again. 

VOLTA'IC  ENGRAnriNG.  EScc  ELZO- 
TBOTTPK,  and  BKGRAVIKe.l 

VOLTAISM.  or  VOLTAIC  ELECTRI- 
CITY (from  Volta,  who  made  some  of  the 
earliest  discoveries  regarding  It),  the  phe- 
nomena arising  from  the  development  of 
electricity,  by  means  of  chemical  action 
and  the  use  of  the  voltaic  battery.  [Bee 
Galvakisu.] 

VOLTAM'BTER,  an  Instrument  for  raesr 
surlng  the  Intensity,  Ac,  of  an  electrfe 
current. 

VOLOTHE  (volumen,  from  volvo,  I  roll: 
LaD,  a  roll  or  book ;  so  called  because  the 
ancient  books  were  rolls  of  bark  or  parch- 
ment. This  manner  of  arranging  books 
lasted  till  Cicero's  time.  The  several  aheeu 
or  pieces  were  glued  or  pasted  end  to  end, 
and  written  only  on  one  side.  At  the  bot- 
tom a  stick  was  fastened,  called  umbtliemg, 
round  which  It  wan  rolled;  and  at  the  other 
end  was  a  piece  of  parchment,  on  whiek 
the  title  of  the  book  was  written,  often  to 
letters  of  goWL 
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VOL'UNTARY  (whmiartiM,  of  one's  own 
free  will :  LatOt  In  Music,  a  piece  played 
by  a  nvisician  extemporarlly,  according  to 
blB  fanny. 

VOL'UNTEER  (polontaire;  from  MnuDt  a 
person  who  enters  Into  military  or  other 
service  of  his  own  accord. 

YOLU'TA  (voluto,  I  twist :  Lat.\  In  Natu- 
ral History,  a  genas  of  testaceous  gastero- 
podous  molluscs,  chiefly  found  in  the  tropi- 
cal seas.  Their  shells  are  often  of  great 
beauty,  and  sometimes  of  great  size.  To 
this  genus  belong  the  admiral  sbelU,  tiger 
shells,  &c 

VOLU'TB  (tolutua :  LaL\  in  Architec- 
ture, a  kind  of  spiral  scroll,  formed  at  eaoli 
side  of  an  Ionic  capital.  It  Is  used  also  in 
Corinthian  and  composite  orders,  but  is 
then  of  a  smaller  size,  and  placed  diagonally. 
In  the  C!orinthian  the  vcrfutes  are  more  nu- 
merous, but  smaller  than  in  the  composite. 
VOMITO'RIA  (Lat;  from  vomo,  I  pour 
forth),  the  openings  or  gates  in  ancient 
theatres  and  am^iUieatres,  by  which  the 
spectators  entered  and  left. 

VORTEX  (.Lot.;  from  verto,  I  turn 
around),  a  trkirlpooZ,  formed  by  the  water 
running  rapidly  round ;  there  is  a  cavity  in 
the  middle,  into  whl(^  floating  bodies  are 
drawn.  The  word  Is  also  applied  to  a  tohirl- 
wind.  In  the  philosophy  of  Des  €artes,  a 
vortex  means  a  collection  of  material  par- 
ticles, forming  a  fluid  or  ether,  and  having 
a  rapid  rotatory  motion  round  an  axis.  He 
endeavoured,  by  means  of  this.hypoUicsis, 
to  explain  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies ;  but  it  is  inapplicable  to  those  which, 
like  the  comets,  traverse  the  heavens  in  all 
directions.  His  object  was  to  show  that 
the  universe  might  assume,  and  preserve 
its  present  form,  on  mechanical  prlnclple& 
VOTE  {votum,  a  wish  :  Lat),  the  suffrage 
or  resolve  of  each  of  the  members  of  an  aa- 
aembly,  where  any  affair  is  to  be  carried  by 
a  majority ;  but  more  particularly  the  re- 
solves of  any  members  of  either  house  of 
parliament. 

V0U6S0IRS  (FrX  the  stones  whidi  im- 
mediately form  the  arch  of  a  bridge ;  their 
joints  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  curve 
of  the  intrados. 

VOW  (vceu :  Pr. ;  from  votum :  Xot),  a 
solemn  and  religious  promise,  or  oath.  {See 
Oath.]  The  use  of  vows  is  found  in  most 
religions.  They  make  up  a  considerable 
part  of  the  pagan  worship,  being  made 
cither  in  consequence  of  some  deliverance, 
under  some  pressing  necessity,  or  for  the 
success  of  some  enterprise.  Among  the 
JewB,idl  TOWS  were  to  be  Tolantarjr,  and 


made  by  persons  wholly  In  their  own  power ; 
and  if  such  person  made  a  vow  in  anything 
lawful  and  possible,  he  was  obliged  to  fulfll 
it.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  person 
la  constituted  a  religious  by  taking  three 
vows,  that  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obe- 
dience.  Vtnos,  among  the  Romans,  sig- 

nlfled  sacriflces,  offerings,  presents,  and 
prayers  made  for  the  Caasars  and  emperors ; 
particularly  for  their  prosperity,  and  the 
continuance  of  their  empire. 

VOWEL  (voyeUe :  JSV.),  a  letter  which  does 
not  require  the  aid  of  another,  for  its  pro- 
nunciation. 

VXJLOANaO  THEORY  (wleamtu.  Are : 
Lat)t  a  system  which  ascribes  the  changes 
on  the  earth's  surface  to  fire;  while  an- 
other, called  the  Neptunian,  ascribes  the 
whole  to  water. 

VUL'GATB  (mUgaius,  commonly  known : 
Lat)t  a  very  ancient  Latin  translation  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  made  from  the  Greek 
of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  the  only  one  ac- 
knowledged by  Roman  Catholics  to  be  au- 
thentic. 

VULTINITB,  In  Mineralogy,  an  anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  lime,  containing  a  little 
silica^  It  is  found  at  Vulpino  in  Italy,  and 
is  used  by  Italian  artists  for  small  statues, 
and  other  ornamental  work,  under  thename 
of  marono  bardifflio. 

VULTURE  ivtiltur:  Lat.\  the  name  of 
some  diurnal  accipitrine  birds,  having  an 
elongated  beak,  curved  only  at  the  ex- 
tremity, with  more  or  less  of  the  head, 
and  sometimes  of  the  neck,  denuded  of 
feathers.  The  wings  being  very  long  are, 
in  walking,  curved  in  a  half  distended 
state.  The  birds  are  rapacious  to  an  ex- 
treme degree,  and  sometimes  feed  in  the 
^idst  of  cities  unterrifled.  In  India,  they 
ore  of  so  much  service  In  chasing  away  the 
carcases  of  animals,  that  they  are  unmo 
lested.  They  prefer  food  that  is  tainted  to 
that  which  is  fresh ;  they  are  found  most 
numerous  in  warm  climates,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  a  race  of  creatures  eminently 
useful  in  clearing  the  surface  of  the  globe 
from  putrid  remains,  which  would  other- 
wise Infect  the  air,  and  produce  pestilence. 
The  Egyptian  vulture  has  been  sometimes 
seen  in  England.  Another  species,  the 
Vultur/ulvua  or  Griffon  Vulture,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  Continental  Europe  as  well  as 
the  Lammergeyer,  F.  cinereus.  Some  tropi- 
cal species  are  known  to  seize  tortoises, 
carry  them  into  the  air,  and  then  let  them 
drop  to  the  earth,  repeating  this  process 
until  they  are  killed.  The  condor  of  Soutli 
America  is  closely  allied  to  the  volturcG. 
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W.  the  twentj-tblrd  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  takes  Its  wrftlen  form  from  the 
niiioD  of  two  y^s»  anA  its  name  of  double  «, 
from  the  Roman  cvital  T  representing 
that  which  we  call  0.  In  English  it  is  always 
followed  either  by  a  vowel,  or  by  k,  as  in 
when  ;  or  by  r,  aa  in  wrong.  The  w,  being 
a  strong  breathing,  is  nearly  related  to  all 
aapirated  sounds,  and  through  them  again 
to  the  guttersls,  so  that  we  find  w  and  g 
often  interchanged  in  different  languages, 
aa  In  the  words  WUUanit  QuiOaumSt  &e.  In 
German,  w  is  pronounced  like  an  English  v, 
V  haTing  the  sound  of  an  /.  When  w  eom- 
roecces  a  qrllable  it  Is  a  consonant ;  in  other 
cases  It  is  a  rowel. 

WACK'B  {Chrfn.)^  In  Geology,  an  earthy 
variety  of  trap  with  an  arglIIaceonsiu>pe«r- 
ance,  and  resembling  hardened  clay.  Its 
colours  are  greenish-grey,  brown,  and 
black. 

WAD,  or  WAjyDINO,  a  stopple  of  paper, 
tow,  old  rope-yarn,  Ac  forced  into  a  gun 
to  keep  in  the  powder  and  shot. 

WADD,  in  Mineralogy,  plumbago  or 
black  lead.  Black  wadd  is  an  ore  of  man- 
ganese found  in  Derbyshire,  and  of  four 
kinds :  the  flbrotts,ochrey,  pulverulent, and 
dendritic 

WAD'SBTT,  an  ancient  tenure  or  lease  of 
land  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  Is  a 
mortgage ;  and  when  the  mortgagor  pays 
the  public  burdens,  is  a  wadeet  improper : 
but  when  the  wadsettee  pays  them,  is  a 
wadeet  proper, 

WA'GBR  (gagee :  JV.),  anything  pledged 
on  chance.  Wagers  are  valid  in  law  unless 
rendered  expressly  void  by  statute  or  such 
as  have  an  immoral  tendency.  A  wager  on 
horse  racing  was  invalid  If  for  more  than 
101.;  but  it  is  now  recoverable.  Wagers 
on  merely  speculative  Bul>ject8,  arising 
out  of  circumstances  in  which  the  parties 
have  no  interest,  cannot  be  recovered  ; 
wnen  a  wager  is  illegal,  the  parties  may  re- 
cover their  deposits  from  the  stakeholder. 

WA'UER  OF  BATTLE,  or  BATTEL,  an 
ancient  mode  of  trial  by  simple  combat, 
where,  in  military,  civil,  or  criminal  cases, 
the  defendant  might  tight  with  the  plaintiff 
to  prove  the  Justice  of  his  cause.  This  relic 
of  barbarism  and  injustice  has  been  only 
recently  abolished.  It  was  also  used  in 
affairs  of  ebiiralry  and  honour. 

WA'GUR  OF  LAW,  a  proceeding  in 
which  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  debt 
by  simple  contract,  took  an  oath  in  court 
in  the  presence  or  eleven  compurgators, 
who  swore  they  believed  him,  that  he  owed 
the  plaintiff  nothing,  on  which  the  law  al- 
lowed him  his  discharge.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  has  been  abolished. 

WA'GES,  the  compensation  paid  to  those 
employed  to  perform  any  kind  of  labour  or 
service ;  the  term  is,  however,  usually  con- 
fined to  the  sums  paid  to  artisans,  labourers, 
and  servants.  Wages  are  modified  by  the 
agraeableness  or  disagroeableness  of  the 


employment;  the  ease  and  cheapnesa,  or 
difficulty  and  expense,  of  learning  It ;  iu 
constancy  or  Inconstancy;  the  great  it 
little  trust  it  supposes;  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  sneceas  in  adopting  It^ 
The  rate  of  wagea  la  nci^saarlly  ibible  to 
great  variation;  It  will  naturally  Increase 
if  the  capital  to  be  expended  on  mannfao- 
turea,  Ac,  Increase  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  population ;  and  It  will  diminish 
in  opposite  drciHBStanoea ;  but  It  never  can 
remain  long  bdow  what  will  be  anillclent  ' 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  labonrera,  Ac^ 
and  their  families ;  the  rate  at  whl^  iher 
can  saiKwrt  themselvea  having,  in  all 
cases,  a  serious  effect  on  that  of  the  wages  < 
they  receive.    OSee  Labodk].  \ 

WAGTAIL,   the  name  of  soma  small 
birds  belonging  to  the  genua  MotadUa  of 
ornithologists.    They  have  long  taila,  to  < 
which  they  give  a  graceful  fitnning  motion.  I 
There  are  five  species  In  this  country.  > 

WAHA'BEES,  a  fanatical  Mohammedan 
sect  which  appeared  in  Arabia  at  the  begin-  • 
ning  of  the  last  century  under  the  leader- ' 
ship  of  Abdul  WahaL    They  accepted  the 
Koran,  but  rejected  the  marginal  annota- 
tions and  the  traditionary  law.    Mahomet 
was  regarded  as  a  mortal  man  honoured  by 
a  divine  mission,  but  they  held  that  to  wor- 
ship at  his  tomb  savoured  of  Idolatry,  and 
they  thought  It  would  be  right  to  de8tr«>j 
the  sepuldbres  of  saints  throughout  Arabia 
and  Persia.    In  many  other  respects  thoj 
disagreed  with  the  popular  creed,  and  they 
attempted  to  carry  out  their  own  views  by 
force.   They  took  possession  of  Mecca  and 
Medina.     Mohammed  All,   the    Pasha   ol 
Egypt,  sent  troops  against  them,  but  it  was 
only  after  several  bloody  contests  that  they 
were  got  under.    Some  remains  of  ibe  sect, 
however,  still  exist. 

WAIFS  iwaftau,  to  abandon  :  &i«.),  to 
Law,  goods  found,  of  which  the  owner  la  not 
known,  and  which  are  claimed  by  the  crown 
or  lord  of  the  manor.  These  were  origi- 
nally such  goods  as  a  thief,  when  pursued, 
threw  away  to  prevent  hia  being  appre- 
hended; but  the  owner,  on  comply inif  wiUi 
certain  conditions  within  a  year  and  a  day. 
was  entitled  to  restitution. 

WAIST  (wast :  Belg.},  in  a  ship,  that  part 
which  is  between  the  Quarter-deck  and  foro- 
castle ;  but  In  ships  where  there  is  oo  ousr 
tcr-deck,  the  waist  is  the  middle  part  >A 
the  ship. The  small  part  of  the  body  be- 
tween the  breast  and  hltts. 

WA'ISTCLOTHS,  coverings  of  canvas  cr 
tarpaulings  for  the  hammocks,  stowed  oc 
the  gangways,  between  the  quartexslofi 
and  forecastle. 

WAITS,  itinerant  mnsicians  who  niay^ 
in  the  streets  on  tho  nights  of  Chrlstai» 
holldaya 

WA'IYER,  in  Taw.  the  psaatns  hv.  or  d^ 
cllnlng  to  accept  a  thing ;  attplIcHl  elUier  i* 
an  estate,  to  a  plea,  Ae.  In  some  casa 
where  an  action  of  ti/rt  and  an  acUaa  i 
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War.  Formal  declarations  of  war,  by 
Heralda,  are  now  oat  of  nse ;  there  Is  at 
present  merely  a  Mani/ato  [which  see}; 
and  the  permission  of  reprisals  is  nsnally 
the  step  which  precedes  actual  hostilities. 
By  the  law  of  nations,  enemies  who  have 
not  been  taken  in  arms,  or  who  hare  sab- 
raltted,  are  not  to  be  pnt  to  death ;  neither 
are  prisoners,  except  In  very  extreme  case& 
Acts  of  hostility  are  lawful  only  when  com- 
mitted by  the  express  or  implied  command 
of  the  state;  hence  bands  of  maranders 
may  be  treated  as  banditti,  and  private 
citizens  taking  np  arms  are  liable  to  be 
considered  as  sneh.  The  property  belong- 
ing to  the  goyemment  of  a  yanqnlshed 
nation  belongs  to  the  rletors  ;  bnt  not  that 
of  private  indlvidnals,  nnless  fonnd  at  sea. 
It  has  been  the  enstom  of  Great  Britain  to 
seize  and  condemn  as  droits  of  Admiralty 
the  property  of  an  enemy  found  in  oar 
ports  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

WARD  iweardiant  to  guard:  8ax.\  In 
Law,  the  heir  of  the  king's  tenant  ii»  eapiu, 
during  his  nonage ;  whence  the  terra  lias 
since  been  applied  to  all  Infants  under  the 
power  of  guardians ;  or  such  as  are  under 
the  control  and  protection  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  are  called  toards  in  ehan- 

eery. A   certain  district,  division,    or 

quarter  of  a  town  or  city,  committed  to  an 
alderman.  There  are  twenty-six  vKorda  in 
London. 

WAR'DEW  (same  deriv.X  a  keeper ;  as, 
the  warden  of  a  prison,  &c. — Warden  of  a 
eoUeget  the  head  or  president. Lord  War- 
den of  the  Cinqtie  Porta.  The  constable  of 
Dover  Castle  was  appointed  to  this  office, 
and  was  made  guardianof  the  adjacentcoast 
byWllUam  the  Conqueror.  The  lord  warden 
has  the  authority  of  admiral  in  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  their  dependencies.  He  formerly 
had  power  to  hold  a  court  of  admiralty, 
and  ooorts  of  law  and  equity.  He  was  the 
returning  officer  of  all  the  ports,  and  his 
salary  was  80001.  per  annum.    [See  Cinqub 

POKTS,] There  Is  also  a  Lord  Warden  of 

the  Stannaries.    [See  Stasxabibs.] 

WAIID'MOTB,  a  court  kept  In  every  ward 
in  London,  usually  called  the  wardmote 
court.  It  has  power  every  year  to  inquire 
Into  all  deflclencles  with  regard  to  the 
officers  of  the  ward,  to  prevent  disordera, 
gaming,  &c. 

WARD'-BOOM,  a  room  in  a  ship  of  the 
line,  appropriated  to  the  princlpnl  officers ; 
in  frigates  it  Is  called  the  gun-room. 

WARP  (wearp:  Sax.),  in  Weaving,  the 
threads  which  are  extended  lengthwise  in 
the  loom,  and  crossed  by  the  woof. — In 
Kautical  affairs,  a  rope  or  towkig  line,  em- 
ployed in  drawing,  towing,  or  removing  a 
boat  or  vessel. — In  Agriculture,  a  slimy 
substance  deposited  on  land  by  rivers  liable 
to  overflow ;  the  mud  they  contain  Is  de- 
posited sometimes  to  the  depth  of  one  or 
two  Inches,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil;  warping  has  been 
practised  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and 
other  riven  In  the  north  of  Italy,  from  the 
earliest  times. 

WAR'RANT  (jgtutranHr.  to  warrant :  Fr.\ 
In  Law,  a  precept,  under  hand  and  seal,  aa^ 
thorlzlng  an  officer  to  seize  an  offender, 


and  bring  him   to  jostiee. WarrmU  rf 

attamest  lui  authority  given  by  a  person  u 
an  attorney  to  appear  and  plead  for  him; 
or  In  a  more  general  sense,  that  by  which  a 
man  appoints  another  to  act  in  hia  name, 

and  warrants    his    transaction. Seardk 

warrant,  a  precept  aathorlxing  a  person  to 
enter  houses,  &&,  to  search  for  stolen  or 
contraband  goods,  or  to  discover  whether  a 

criminal  be  there   concealed. Warrani 

(iffleer  an  officer  holding  a  warrant  fkum  the 
navy  board;  the  gunner,  boatswain,  and 
carpenter  are  warrant  officers. Preaa  war- 
rant, in  the  nary,  a  warrant  iasned  by  the 
admiralty,  anthcxlzlng  an  officer  to  Impress 
seamen.      

WAR'RAinT  (same  derivX  fn  Law,  a 
promise  or  covenant,  by  which  a  porchaser 
may  have  satisfaction  from  a  seller.  If  be 
sells  what  is  not  his  own,  <Nr  that  for  which 
he  has  not  a  sufficient  title.  Warranty  of 
real  property  4s  obsolete;  and,  with  re- 
gard to  things  personal,  no  express  war- 
ranty 4s  now  required  that  the  buyer  may 
have  satisfaction  if  the  title  of  the  seller 
was  deficient.  The  seller  is  not  obliged  to 
answer  for  the  goodness  of  an  article,  nn- 
less at  the  time  of  sale  he  has  warranted  it 
to  be  good ;  or  nnless  he  has  in  any  way 
misrepresented  Ik.  Every  affirmation  made 
by  the  vendor,  at  the  time  of  sale  in  rela- 
tion to  the  goods,  amounts  to  a  warranty. 

WAR'RBN  {garenne:  Fr.  ;  from  aooJkrvn, 
to  protect :  Tsutcnk),  a  franchise  or  privileg- 
ed place  for  keeping  beasts  and  fowls  of  the 
warren ;  hares,  partridges,  pheasants,  and 
rabbits,  to  which  some  had  quails,  wood- 
cocks, waterfowl,  &&  In  common  lan- 
guage, a  icarren  Is  a  surface  of  poor  sandy 
soil,  on  which  rabbits  are  kept. 

WASH,  the  fomented  liquor,  from  which 
spirit  is  distilled. 

WASP  (.wtBsp:  Sax.;  from  veepa:  Lat.\ 
a  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  the  fe- 
male and  neuter  of  which  have  powerful 
and  venomous  stings.  The  nests  of  wasps 
are  highly  curious  structures,  divided  Into 
cells,  with  wslls  made  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  as  they  do  not  lay  up  honey 
like  bees,  they  die,  or  are  torpid  In  the  win- 
ter. The  hornet  is  larger  than  the  common 
wasp,  and  forms  Its  nest  in  holes  or  roots 
of  trees,  hut  both  are  equally  voraclona 

WAS'SAIL-BOWL,  a  large  drinking 
vessel,  in  which  the  Saxons,  at  their  public 
entertainments,  drank  health  to  each  other, 
saying,  *  Wees  hsBlI '—' Health  be  to  you!' 
or '  Your  health  1 '  It  was  also  a  Saxon  coa- 
tom,  to  go  abont  with  such  a  bowl,  at  the 
time  of  the  Epiphany,  singing  a  festival 
song,  drinking  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and,  of  course,  collecting  money  to 
replenish  the  bowl.  This  euatom,  from 
which  Christmas-boxes,  christraas^Ue,  bell- 
men's verses,  and  carols,  are  all,  probabir, 
more  or  less  derived,  was  called  toaaeaUiMg; 
and  those  who  practised  it  wasaatiers.  In 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  primitive 
eastern,  and  Its  name,  arc  still  retained. 

WASTE  (,Tewt.),  in  Law,  the  deatructloD, 
or  removal  of,  or  Injury  to  aomethlntc, 
forming  an  essential  part  of  an  inheritance: 
as  houses,  timlter,  &&  Neglect  of  repairs 
is  permi»6ivt  or  omieeive  waste  ;  aetnal  la 
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soda,  whfch  is  sometlmea  obtained  hj  dia- 
BoIrlDg  broken  flints  in  a  solution  of  eaostic 
soda  at  a  temperature  of  8OO0  F.,  assisted  by 
pressure.  Another  mode  of  producincr 
soluble  glass  is  to  melt  together,  in  a  re- 
verberating furnace,  white  sand  and  dry 
carbonate  of  soda.  After  six  hours  of 
strong  firing,  the  melted  charge  runs  out 
M  perfect  glass,  from  which  bottles,  &&, 
may  be  blown  and  moulded.  Boiling  wa- 
ter, however,  dissolves  this  glass.  Some  of 
the  uses  of  water-glass  are  mentioned  un- 
der Btsiuioohiiomb  and  Stons,  AariFi- 
OIAL.  It  Is  also  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  to  the  saving  of  oil  and 
tallow. 

WATEH-LEVEL.  a  contrivance  for  find- 
ing the  level  of  roads  or  grounds,  by  means 
of  a  surface  of  water  or  other  fluid,  founded 
on  the  principle  thab  water  always  finds  its 
own  level.  It  consists  of  a  long  wooden 
trough,  which,  being  filled  with  water, 
shows  the  line  of  IcvcL 

WATER-LILT,  the  name  of  some  aquatic 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Nympluea, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  large,  and  contain 
numerous  petals,  so  as  to  appear  double. 
In  the  morning,  they  raise  themselves 
out  of  the  water  to  expand,  and  close 
again,  reposing  upon  the  surface,  in  the  af- 
tem«>ou. 

WA'TKR-LINB,  a  horizontal  line  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  about  a  ship's  bottom, 
at  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  cargo 
is  on  board,  it  is  called  the  load  wUn  litu; 
otherwise,  the  light  water  Une, 

WATBR-LOGOBD,  a  term  applied  to  a 
ship  when,  by  leaking,  and  receiving  a  great 
quantity  of  water  into  her  hold,  she  has  be- 
come so  heavy  aa  to  be  totally  unmanage- 
able. HHVing  lost  her  buoyancy,  she  yields 
to  the  effect  of  every  wave  passing  over  her 
deck. 

WATER-MARK,  the  utmost  limit  of  the 
rise  of  the  flood. The  mark  visible  in  pa- 
per, and  which  is  made  in  the  manuflactu- 
rlng.   [See  Papkb.1 

WATER-MELON,  the  cucumis  eUntUui 
of  botanists,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  evcurbiiaeece.  To  bring  It  to  perfection, 
this  plant  requires  a  warm  climate,  and  a 
dry,  sandy,  warm  soil.  The  fruit  is  remark- 
Ably  rich,  and  it  abounds  with  a  sweetish 
liquor. 

WATER-MILL,  a  mill  whoso  machinery 
la  moved  by  water :  and  thus  distinguished 
from  a  wind-mill,  steam-mill,  ice  Waters 
mills  for  grinding  com  were  Invented  by 
Belisarlus,  while  besieged  In  Rome  by  the 
Goths,  5S5. 

WATERrORDE'AL.    [See  Obdbal.] 
WATER-ORME,  in  the  Marine,  an  epi- 
thet for  the  state  of  a  ship  which  has  barely 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  her  off 
the  ground. 

WATER-POISE,  in  Mechanics,  an  in- 
strument formerly  used  for  trying  the 
strength  of  liquors;  the  hydrometer,  &c., 
are  now  employed  for  the  purpose. 

WATER-SHED,  the  line  of,  or  the  ridge 
line  of  a  district,  is  that  line  from  which 
the  ground  slopes  downwards  on  each 
Bide.  Rain  falling  on  this  line  will  ran  In 
oppoaite  directions.    Such  a  line  divides 


one  river-basin  from  another,  and  ods 
valley  from  another.  Its  course  is  asu- 
ally  very  irregular  both  in  altitude  and 
azimuth. 

WATER-SHOOT,  In  Botany,  a  sprig 
which  springs  out  of  the  root  or  stock  of  i^ 
tree. 

WATER-SPOUT,  an  aqueous  meteor, 
most  frequently  observed  at  sea ;  rising  at 
first  in  the  form  of  a  small  cloud,  which 
afterwards  enlarges,  and,  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  cone,  with  its  apex  downwards, 
is  driven  furiously  by  the  wind,  and  is  often 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightniug; 
causing  destruction,  when  it  bursts,  to 
whatever  happens  to  be  within  the  sphere 
of  its  action.  When  it  appears  at  sea, 
there  are  generally  two  cones,  one  pro- 
jecting from  the  cloud,  the  other  from  the 
water  below  It;  and  they  sometimes  unite, 
their  union  having  been  observed  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  flash  of  lightning ;  but 
more  usually  disperse  while  separate.  It  is 
probably  caused  by  a  whirlwind  of  extreme 
intensity. 

WATER-TABLE,  In  Architecture,  a 
projection  or  horizontal  set-off.  in  a  wall, 
intended  to  throw  off  the  water  from  the 
building. 

WATER-WAT,  in  a  ship's  deck,  a  piece 
of  timber,  forming  a  channel  for  conducting 
vvater  to  the  scuppers. 

WATER-WHEEL,  In  Hydraulics,  an 
engine  for  raising  water:  [See  Pxbsiaii 
WbbslX  Also  a  wheel  turned  by  the  force 
of  water,  and  used  for  giving  motion  to 
machinery.  The  water-wheel  is  of  two 
kinds ;  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal,  01 
turbine  [which  seel  Vertical  water-wheels 
are  either  over  shot,  under  shot,  or  breast 
wheels.  The  overshot  wheel  is  moved  almost 
entirely  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  which 
it  receives  and  retains  for  some  time  in  its 
buckets.  The  UHdenhot  wheel  is  moved 
almost  entirely  by  the  momenture  of  the 
water,  which  strikes  against  its  float- 
boards.  The  Inreast  wheel  is  moved  both 
by  the  weight  and  momenture  of  the 
water,  which  it  receives  at  about  half  its 
height,  and  which  is  retained  by  Its  float- 
boards  and  the  curved  masonry  behind 
them,  until  it  passes  out,  under  the  wheel 
below. 

WATER-WORKS,  In  general,  denote 
every  description  of  machinery  employed  in 
rslsing  or  sustaining  water ;  in  which  sense, 
water-mills  of  all  kinds,  sluices,  aqueducts, 
Ac  may  be  so  called.  The  term  water- 
works, however,  is  more  particularly  used 
for  such  machines  as  are  employed  only  in 
ralslnsr  water. 

WATER  OP  ORTSTALLIZATION,  that 
deflnite  quantity,  of  water  which  enters 
Into  the  composition  of  most  crystallized 
salts,  and  without  which  they  cannot  retain 
their  crystalline  form.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  crystallization  in  all  rjises :  thus  crystals 
of  nitre  and  sulphate  of  potash  contain  no 
water ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  crystallized 
salts  contain  so  much,  that,  when  heated, 
they  melt  In  It,  forming  in  reality  hot 
sallnated  solutions. 

WATTLE,  the  fleshy  cxcresconee  that 
grows  uuder  the  throat  of  a  cock  ot  turkey 
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or  a  like  sabatancc  on  a  fish.  Also,  a  twig 
or  flexible  rod.  Also,  a  name  given  to  cer* 
tain  species  of  Acacia  In  Australia. 

WAVE  {wcege :  A.-Sax.),  the  alternate  ele> 
ration  and  depression  of  the  surface  of  a 
fluid.  When  this  surface  Is  pressed  down 
at  any  part,  the  adjoining  parts  rise,  but 
sink  again  by  the  action  of  gravity;  and, 
acquiring  a  velocity  due  to  their  height, 
descend  below  the  original  level,  communi- 
cating In  their  turn  a  pressure  to  others 
near  them,  which  rise  and  sink  In  a  similar 
way ;  and  thus  a  reciprocating  motion  Is 
produced.  When  the  depth  Is  sufficient  to 
allowthc  oscillations  to  proceed  unimpeded, 
no  progressive  motion  of  the  fluid 'takes 
place;  but.  when  free  oscillation  is  pre- 
vented by  a  shelving  shore,  the  Interposi- 
tion of  a  rock  and  the  columns  In  deep 
water  are  not  balanced  by  those  In  shal- 
lower, and  therefore  acquire  a  progressive 
motion  towards  the  latter,  forming  creamers. 
When  caused  by  the  agitation  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  fluid,  by,  for  example,  a  stone 
thrown  Into  It,  the  waves  appear  to  advance 
In  concentric  circles,  their  height  diminish- 
ing as  they  proceed ;  but  there  la  no  pro- 
gressive motion  of  the  fluid  Itself,  as  will 
bo  shown  by  any  light  body  floating  on  its 
surface.  The  whole  seems  to  roll  onward, 
but  In  reality  each  particle  of  water  only 
oscillates  with  a  vertical  ascent  and  de- 
scent. Two  sets  of  waves  will  cross  each 
other  without  any  mutual  Interruption. 
Waves  meeting  with  an  obstacle,  such  as  a 
wall,  &c,  will  be  reflected  backwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  to  which  light  and 
sound  are  subjected ;  If  there  be  a  small 
aperture  In  the  obstacle,  the  waves  will  be 
propagated  beyond  It,  and  diverge  as  from 
a  centre.  Waves  at  sea,  caused  by  the  wind, 
have  a  progressive  as  well  as  an  oscillatory 
motion  ;  except  Increased  by  the  wind  sud- 
denly veering  about,  they  do  not  exceed 
about  six  feet  In  height ;  and  the  effect  of 
the  wind  never  reaches  to  a  greater  depth 
than  about  SO  or  40  feet.  The  progressive 
wave  sent  forward  by  a  floating  body,  or 
generated  In  any  other  way,  differs  entirely 
in  Its  character  and  phenomena  from  the 
oscillatory  waves  of  the  sea.  Its  velocity 
varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  depth  of 
the  water;  and  hence  a  wave  of  high  water 
of  a  spring  tide  travels  faster  than  a  wave 
of  high  water  of  a  neap  tide ;  and  any 
change  In  the  depth  of  rivers  produces  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  moon's  transit  and  the  hour  of 
high  water. 

WAVED,  or  WAVY  (same  deriv.\  in  He- 
raldry, indented. 

WAnrBLLITEjIn  Mineralogy,  a  hydrated 
phosphate  of  alumina,  called  also  Hydrar- 
gillUe,  It  Is  usually  found  in  crystals,  that 
adhere  and  radiate;  forming hemlsphcrival 
or  globular  concretions ;  from  a  very  small 
size  to  an  Inch  In  diameter. 

WAX  itooBxet  Sax.),  In  Natural  History, 
the  su))Btance  with  which  bees  build  their 
cells.  They  carry  the  farina  or  poUen 
on  their  hinder  legs;  but,  according  to 
Reaumur,  this  dust  does  not  contain  any 
teal  wax ;  nor  Is  this  latter  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  of  the  farina  with  a 


glutinous  liquor,  by  trituration,  or  hj  any 
other  mechanical  process.     In  reality,  it 
constitutes  the  food  of  the  Larv<B,    After 
long  and  attentive  observation,  this  natu- 
ralist found,  that  when  bees  eat  tho  pollen, 
it  is  converted,  by  an  animal  process,  into 
wax :  bees  fed  entirely  on  sugars  will  still 
produce  wax.    There  Is  a  wax  that  forms 
tho  varnish,  with  which  the  leaves  of  se- 
veral trees  are  coated,  and  is  found  on  some 
berries,  as  those  of  the  Myrica  Cerifera^ 
forms  the  green  fecula  of  many  plants, 
particularly  of  the  cabbage,  and  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  pollen  of  most  flowers; 
but  it  slightly  differs  from  bees'  wax.  Tbe 
latter  is  the  secretion  of  a  certain  organ, 
situated  on  the  sides  of  the  median  line  of 
the  abdomen  of  the  bee :  each  Individual 
has  eight  wax  sacs  or  pouches.    Wax  from 
the  comb  has  the  smell  of  honey,  and  Is  of  a 
yellow  colour.    It  Is  purified  and  bleached, 
by  melting  it  with  hot  water  or  steam, 
and  then  exposing  it  In  thin  rlblmns  to  the 
action  of  air,  light,  and  moisture.    When 
purified,  wax  Is  white :  and.  if  in  thin  seg- 
ments, translucent;  It  has  neither  taste 
nor  smell ;  its  specific  gravity  Is  about 
0-963.    It  liquefies  at  IM'd^  Fahr.;  but  it  > 
becomes  plastic  at  86*' ;  at  32o  it  is  hard  and 
brittle.    It  consists  of  two  substances,  , 
which  are  separated  by  boiling  alcohol ; 
one  of  them,  tnyricJn,  being  left  behind. 
The  alcoholic  solution  deposits  eerin  on  ' 
cooling.    Both  these  proximate  principles 
are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  | 
oxygen.   Wax  Is  often  adulterated  with 
starch;  this  may  be  detected   bf  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  dissolves  the  wax,  and 
leaves  the  starch.     It  is  still  more  fre- 
quently adulterated    with  mutton    suet ; 
this  is  detected  by  dry  distillation ;  when, 
if  tallow  is  present,  sebacle  acid  will  be 
formed,  and  will  cause  a  precipitate  on 
acetate  of  lead.    It  is  also  adultented  with 
stearlne  or  stearic  acid ;  this  may  he  de- 
tected by  the  odour  of  tallow,  caused  by 
heating  it  highly;  also  by  its  cmrably 
texture.   Lastly,  it    is  adulterated   with 
spermaceti,  which  takes  away  Its  peculiar 
pearly  lustre,  and  renders  it  more  soft  and 
fusible.   [SeeBsa.] 

WAX-FOSSIL,  or  Ozokerite,  a  brownish 
mineral,  found  In  Moldavia,  having  several 
of  the  characters  of  bees'  wax. 

WAX-MYRTLE,  In  Botany,  the  Myriea 
cerifera,  or  Bay-berry,  a  North  American 
shrub,  the  berries  of  which  aro  covered 
with  a  greenish  wax,  called  myrile-wax,  or 
bay-berry  tallow;  it  Is  slightly  diflerent 
from  bees'  wax.   [See  Wax.] 

WAX-PALM,  in  Botany,  tbe  Cenxeylm 
andieola,  a  species  of  palm  growing  on  tbe 
Andes,  the  stem  of  which  is  covered  with 
a  secretion,  consisting  of  two-thirds  resin 
and  one-third  wax. 

WAX'- WORK,  figures  formed  of  wax,  in 
imitation  of  real  persons.  Wax  Is  used 
with  great  success  In  representing  a$ua»- 
mieal  details. 

WAY,  the  Nautical  term  for  proffress; 
when  a  ship  is  advancing,  she  is  said  to 
have  way  upon  her:  when  stationary,  to 
have  no  way. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS,  the  flnandsl  r«- 
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Bourceti  to  meet  the  public cxpeuditure ;  or 
supplies  voted  by  parliament. 

WEALD-OLAT  (toeald,  &  wood  or  grove: 
A.-Sax.),  In  Geology,  a  tenacious  blue  clay, 
which  forms  the  sub-soil  of  the  wealds  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  In  It  are  contained  sub- 
ordinate beds  of  sandstone  and  shelly  lime- 
stone, with  layers  of  septaria  of  argilla- 
ceous Iron-stone.  The  Wealden  Hrata  in- 
clude the  Weald-clay  (freshwater)  and  the 
Hastings  sand  group  (marine).  They  form 
the  interior  division  of  the  lower  Creta- 
ceous or  Neocomian  series. 

WBATHBB  (ioe(A«r:  Sax.\  the  state  of 
the  air  or  atmosphere  with  respect  to  heat 
or  cold,  wetness  or  dryness,  calm  or  storm, 
&c.  [Hee  AiK,  Atmosphbbb,  Cloud,  Rain, 
Storms,  &o.]  Mankind,  In  all  ages,  have 
supposed  that  the  weather  Is  influenced  in 
some  way  by  the  moon.  This  belief,  how- 
ever, has  no  foundation;  for  she  cannot 
act  on  the  earth  by  rtilecting  the  solar  rays, 
since  her  light  Is  only  the  lOO.OOOth  part  of 
that  of  the  sun ;  and  the  heat  she  causes  is 
utterly  Inappreciable ;  nor  by  her  attraction, 
since  the  effect  of  this  on  the  air,  which 
has  to  little  density,  must  be  extremely 
feeble :  nor,  lastly,  by  some  obscure  emana* 
tlon,  since  the  most  careful  meteorological 
observations  have  never  detected  any  such 
thing.  The  registers  kept  at  the  various 
observatories  show  that  the  moon's  phases 
are  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the 

WEATH'ER-CLOTHES,  in  a  ship,  long 
pieces  of  canvas  or  tarpaullng  used  to  pre- 
serve the  hammocks  from  injury  by  the 
weather  when  stowed ;  or  to  defend  persons 
from  the  wind  and  spray. 

WBATH'Ell-GAUGE,  or  WEATH'ER- 
6A6E,  a  naval  term ;  a  ship  Is  said  to  have 
the  weatherifartge  of  another  when  she  is 
at  the  windward  of  her. 

WBATH'BIUHELM.  a  ship  Is  said  to 
carry  a  tDeaUur-hetm  when  she  Is  lucllued 
to  come  too  near  the  wind. 

WBATH'BRING,  a  geological  term,  sig- 
nifying the  action  of  meteoric  Influences 
(rain,  frost,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
&c.)  upon  the  crust  of  the  globe.  This 
action  Is  always  one  of  degradation. 

WEATH'BR-TIDB.  the  tide  which  sets 
against  the  lee-side  of  a  ship,  impelling  her 
to  windward. 

WEAVER  BIRDS,  the  popular  name 
given  to  a  tribe  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Qnch  family,  on  account  of  the  skill  they 
display  In  forming  their  nests.  They  are 
natives  of  hot  climates  In  the  old  world. 
The  common  weaver  bird  {Ploceua  Baya) 
lives  in  India,  and  constructs  a  pendent 
nest  shaped  like  a  retort,  specimens  of 
which  are  often  seen  In  museums.  It  usu- 
ally hangs  from  the  leaf  of  a  tall  palm  tree. 
The  grasses  or  leaf  strips  of  which  It  Is 
oom  posed  are  very  artistically  plaited  to- 
gether, and  so  substantial  as  to  defy  the 
heaviest  rains  of  the  monsoons.  The  Why- 
dah  (or  Widow)  birds,  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  belong  to  this  tribe. 

WB'AVING  iwevan,  to  weave :  8ax.\  In 
Manufactures,  the  act  or  art  of  forming 
cloth  in  a  loom,  by  the  union  or  intertcx- 
turc  of  threads;  which  Is  done  by  crossing 


the  threads  by  means  of  a  shuttle.  The 
threads  first  laid  in  length  are  called  tho 
warp;  those  which  cross  them  In  the  direc- 
tion of  their  breadth  are  called  the  w^t  or 
1000/.  Weaving  Is  an  art  of  great  antiquity, 
and  gives  employment  In  all  nations  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  population.  In  Eng- 
land, Leeds  Is  the  centre  of  woollen  cloth 
weaving;  Manchester  of  cotton  weaving; 
Macclcsflcld  of  silk  weaving ;  Nottingham 
of  stocking  weaving:  and  Kidderminster 
of  carpet  weaving.  The  machiueiry  used 
for  weaving  in  the  earliest  times,  tbougli 
perhaps  rudo  in  its  construction,  was,  in 
principle,  similar  to  that  still  in  use  ;  and 
the  process  of  fulling  and  preparing  the 
cloth  seems  to  have  resembled  the  modern 
practice  in  every  particular,  except  that  of 
shearing  the  nap,  with  which  the  ancients 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted. 
Muslins  are  to  this  day  manufactured  by 
the  primitive  loom  In  India,  probably  with- 
out alteration  of  the  form  In  use  during 
the  earliest  ages  of  its  Invention.  In  ancient 
times,  it  Is  probable  that  only  enough  cloth 
to  form  a  single  dress  was  woven  at  once ; 
since  ancient  records  do  not  speak  of  Its 
being  sold  by  measure.  The  manufacture 
of  flexible  stuffs  by  means  of  machinery, 
operating  on  a  large  scale,  is  an  invention 
of  the  last  century ;  It  has  given  birth  to 
some  of  the  most  elaborate  combinations  of 
mechanism,  and  constitutes  an  important 
source  of  our  national  wealth.  The  jaquard 
loom,  a  most  admlrtiblo  contrivance  for 
saving  time  and  simplifying  the  process  of 
weaving  silks,  &c.,  In  complicated  patterns, 
Is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  a  more  simple 
machine,  in  which  electro-magnetism  is 
most  ingeniously  applied  to  the  production 
of  complicated  movements. 

WEB'-FOOTBD,  In  Natural  History,  pah 
mtpedt  or  having  feet  like  a  goose  or 
du(*k. 

WBDGB  {wegge:  Belg.\  In  Geometry,  9 
prism  wltli  triangular  bases. In  Me- 
chanics, one  of  the  six  niechanical  powers, 
reducible  to  the  inclined  plnne,  and  go- 
verned by  the  same  laws.  It  Is  used  sonie- 
tiiHcs  for  raising  bodies,  but  more  ueu;illy 
for  dividing  or  splitting  them;  in  the 
former  case,  the  wedge  Is  pushed  under  the 
body  to  be  raised,  but  the  effect  Is  still 
that  of  an  Inclined  plane,  for  the  result  is 
the  same,  and  Is  estimated  in  the  same 
way,  whether  the  wedge  is  pushed  under 
the  load  or  the  load  is  pushed  over  the 
wedge.  When  a  wedge  Is  driven  forward 
by  percussion,  the  power  which  acts  upon 
it  cannot  be  estimated  with  accuracy,  01: 
account  of  the  friction,  which  is  very  con- 
siderable. This,  however,  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished, for  an  instant,  by  the  tremour 
caused  by  the  blow  ;  cutting  and  piercing 
tools  are  generally  constituted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  wedgt). 

WED'NESDAY  (wodensday :  Sase.),  tho 
fourth  day  of  the  week;  consecrated  by 
the  Scandinavians  to  Woden,  a  deity  that 
corresponded  with  Mercury  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. — Aah  Wednesday,  the  first 
day  nf  Lent.  Some  think  the  day  to  have 
received  this  name  froln  the  custom  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  church,  of  penitents 
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appearing  In  aackcloth  and  with  ashes  on 
their  heads. 

WEEI>  (tMmi,  tares:  8ax.\  the  general 
nameof  any  phuit  that  is  noxious  or  useless. 
The  word  therefore  has  no  definite  applica- 
tion to  anr  particalar  plant  or  species  of 
plants;  but  whatever  kinds  spring  up  in 
fields  or  gardens  that  are  injurlovs  to  crops 
come  under  the  appellation  of  weetU. 

WEEK  {weoe:  Sax.),  a  cycle  of  seven 
days;  the  first  day,  Sunday,  being  the 
Christian  festival  to  celebrate  the  Resur- 
rection :  and  the  seventh,  Saturday,  being 
the  sabbath  of  the  Jews.  [See  Saturday 
and  8CHDAT.3  The  Greeks  did  not  divide 
the  year  inta  weeks,  nor  the  Romans,  until 
after  the  reign  of  Theodoslus.  Some  believe 
this  division  to  have  been  suggessed  by  the 
phases  of  the  moon  ;  but  others,  with 
greater  probability,  by  the  seven  planets 
known  in  ancient  times,  the  days  of  the 
week  being  universally  called  after  them. 
The  Latin  names  of  the  days  are  still  re- 
tained in  legislative  and  Judicial  acts  In 
this  country. 

WEE'VFL  (icw/eZ,  a  grub :  Sax.),  in  En- 
tomology, a  small  coleopterous  insect  of 
the  ewradionida.  The  corn-weevil  (cal- 
andragranaria)  does  great  damage  to  wlieat 
or  other  com,  by  eating  into  the  grain  and 
devouring  the  farinaceou»  parts. 

WEIGHT  (yxegan,  to  weigh :  Sax.),  in 
Exiterimental  Philosophy  and  Commerce, 
the  measure  of  the  force  by  which  any 
given  portion  of  matter  gravitates  to  the 
earth.  The  determination  of  weight,  like 
that  of  extension,  consists  In  compari- 
son with  some  known  standard.  Two 
kinds  of  weight  are  used  in  England,  the 
avotrdupoU  toeight,  in  which  the  pound 
consists  of  16  ounces,  each  ounce  con- 
taining 437}  grs.,  in  all  7,000  grs.;  and 
the  troy  weSglU,  in  which  the  pound  is  di- 
vided Into  12  ounces,  each  ounce  contain- 
ing 480  grs.,  in  all  6,700  grs.  Apotheeariea 
weight  is  troy  weight  differently  divided. 
The  unit  of  French  weight  is  a  gramms, 

equal    to    15*404  grs. Wefgitt,    in    Me- 

eliauics,  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  by 
a  iiiachlne. 

WEIR  (tMT.*  A.-Sax.)rKa  embankment  or 
dam  of  stone  or  timber  placed  across  the 
ctiannel  of  a  stream  for  various  purposes, 
such  as  the  sni>plylng  a  mill  with  water  at 
a  dry  sea83n,  or  tho  production  of  a  reach 
of  deep  water  for  vessels  where  the  river  is 
dial  low. 

WELD,  tho  Resada  lidea  of  botanists,  a 
wild  British  plant,  the  stalk  and  root  of 
which  are  used  in  dyeing  bright  yellow  and 

lemon  colours. Weld  iqsld,  fire :  Sax.),  in 

ironworks,  to  unite  or  hammer  into  firm 
union  two  pieces  of  metal  softened  by 
heat. 

WELL  (weUe:  Sax.),  a  cylindrical  excava- 
tion sunk  perpendicularly  into  the  earth  to 
such  a  depth  as  to  reach  a  supply  of  water, 
and  walled  with  stone  or  brick  to  supi>ort 

the  earth.     [See  AaTKsiAar  Wklm.] 

Well,  la  the  Military  art,  a  shaft  which  the 
miner  sinks  under  ground,,  with  branches 
or  galleries  running  out  from  It,  either  to 
prepare  a  mine,  or  to  discover  and  counter- 
act the  enemy's  mine. —  I-u  Ship- building. 


a  small  enclosed  pliaee,  near  the  mainmast; 
extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to 
the  principal  gun  deck,  and  containing  the 
pumps. 

WELLINGTCNTA,  Is  the  botanical  name 
of  a  lofty  coniferous  tree,  an  inhabitant 
of  California.  A  specimen  waa  found  of 
the  enormous  height  of  nearly  400  feet, 
and  the  ago  of  it  waa  estimated  at  4,000 
years. 

WER^BGILD  (Sax.),ln  Anglo-Saxon  Law, 
the  i0er«,  or  coni>cnsatton  paid  by  a  delin- 
quent to  the  party  wronged-,  or  his  rela- 
tlona.  for  injuries  committed  against  the 
person.  The  ecerla,  or  nobility,  were  to  be 
paid  six  times  as  much  as  the  eemrla,  or 
commonalty.  Wereglld  was  usnal  among 
all  the  Teutonic  and  many  of  the  Celtic 
tribes,  and  is  mentioned  by  Taeitns  In  his 
account  of  the  ancient  Germans^ 

WER'lfERlTE,  a  mineral,  consisting  of 
silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
It  is  found  massive,  and  erystallized  iu 
octahedral  prisms  with  four-sided  pyranii- 
dical  terminations,  disseminated  In  rocks 
of  feldspar.  It  is  of  a  grayish  or  oiive- 
grcen  colour,  with  a  pearly  lustre,  and 
melts  into  a  white  enameU 

WEST- (&».),  one  of  the  cardinal  points, 
being  that  point  of  the  horizon  where  the 
sun  sets  at  the  equinox,  or  any  point  In  a 
direct  line  between  the  spectator  or  other 
object,  and  that  point  of  the  horizon.  In  a 
less  strict  sense,  it  is  that  region  of  the 
hemisphere  near  the  point  where  the  snn 

sets  when    In    the   equator. Formerly 

the  empire  of  Rome  was  called  the  empire 
of  the  Wett,  In  opposition  to  the  empire 
of  the  East,  the  seat  of  which  was  Con- 
stantinople. 

WHALE  Oiwale:  Sax.),  the  name  of  some 
cetaceous  marine  mammals  belongring  to 
the  families  Baiajddas  and  PhystUrida  of 
zoologists.  The  latter  Include  the  Spsbm 
whale  family.  In  the  former  are  placed 
the  genera  Baltenoptera  (see  Ro&qvai.) 
and  BaUBtia.  The  latter  genua,  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  a  dorsal  fln  and  by 
the  smoothness 'of  the  belly.  Includes  the 
Greenland  or  Right  Whale  {B.  mysHoehu), 
so  much  sought  after  for  the  oil  extracted 
from  its  blubber,  and  for  the  material 
termed  whale-bone,  which  forms  plates  in 
the  upper  jaw.  This  whale  has  been  taken 
nearly  100  feet  long.  Animals  of  such  enor^ 
mous  strength  and  magnitude,  we  might 
imagine,  would  spread  terror  and  derasta- 
tlon  all  around  them,  and  make  an  Indis- 
criminate slaoghterof  the  inferior  tribes. 
Ko  creature,  howev^*,  is  less  voracious 
than  the  common  whale ;  little  animal  aub* 
stance  is  ever  found  ki  its  stomach;  it 
feeds,  as  some  allege,  upon  different  in- 
sects that  float  on  the  surface ;  according 
to  others,  upon  the  medusa  or  sea-blubber. 
Its  food,  we  are  certain,  mast  be  minute, 
for  the  capacity  of  Its  throat  doe»  not  ex- 
ceed four  Indies  I  a  size  beyond  all  pn>poi^ 
tion  smaller  than  that  of  other  luge 
aquatic  animals.  To  a  slender  appetite  the 
whale  adds  peaceable  and  harmleaa  maa- 
tiera ;  it  pursues  no  other  inhaliltaiit  of  the 
waters,  but  leads  an  easy  and  quiet  life  oa 
the  bosom  of  the  waves,  and  la  laaflhmatvs 
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[WHEEL-WOKK 


in  proportion  to  Ita  ability  to  do  mlBchlef. 
[See  FiBHBKiKft.] 

WHEAT  (hweate:  8ax,\  a  plant  of  tbe 
genus  ly^tieum,  and  tbe  seed  of  the  plant, 
which  furnishes  a  white  flour  for  bread, 
and  is  the  grain  most  generally  used  by  the 
human  race,  except  in  those  countries 
where  rice  forms  tbe  principal  article 
of  food.  The  varieties  of  wheat  are  nume- 
rous, thongh  the  difference  between  each 
kind  is  not  very  remarkable.  The  culture 
of  wheat,  from  time  immemorial,  and  In 
different  soils  and  climates,  has  produced 
these  yarietles;  the  chief  and  most  per- 
manent of  which  are  the  red  and  white 
grained,  and  the  spring  wheat,  which  la 
generally  red.  Wheat  yields  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  flour  than  any  other  grain,  and 
is  also  more  nutritive.  Gluten  Is  so  essen- 
tial an  ingredient  in  bread,  that  fcrmenta- 
tion  cannot  go  on  without  it ;  hence  the 
Inferiority  of  wheat  in  wet  seasons,  and 
when  It  is  blighted  or  Ill-ripened,  this  ele- 
ment being  then  deficient  in  quantity ;  and 
hence  also  the  advantage  of  having  a  stock 
of  old  grain.  The  straw  of  wheat,  from  dry, 
chalky  lands.  Is  manufactured  Into  bats,  i 
Leghorn  hats  are  made  from  a  bearded  ! 
variety  of  wheat,  not  unlike  rye,  raised  on  j 
poor  sandy  soils,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo, 
between  Leghorn  and  Florence,  expressly 
for  this  manufacture.  It  does  not  grow 
above  eighteen  inches  in  length,  is  pulled 
green,  and  bleached,  like  flax,  on  the  gra- 
velly bed  of  the  river.  The  straws  are  not 
split,  which  renders  the  plait  tougher  and 
more  durable. 

WHBAT'EAR,  the  English  name  of  the 
Baadcola  omantAe  of  ornithologists,  a  small 
bird  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the 
redbreast  and  redstart ;  called  also  tohiu-tail 
waAfaUow-flinck,  It  oomea  to  our  shores  In 
the  spring,  and  being  an  excellent  article 
of  food.  Immense  numbers  are  annually 
taken,  particuUurly  on  the  South  Downs  of 
Sussex. 

WHBBL  (fttesol  .*  Aige.),  In  Mechanics,  a 
aimple  machine,  consisting  of  a  round  piece 
of  wood,  or  metal,  which  revolves  on  an 
axis.  The  wheel  has  an  Important  place  In 
most  engines ;  it  la  of  an  assemblage  of 
wheels  that  most  engines  are  composed. 
The  centre  of  a  wheel  is  like  the  fulcrum  of 
a  lever,  and  a  simple  action  merely  trans- 
fers the  force  on  one  side  to  the  other  side ; 
but  if  wheelsare  so  connected  aa  to  diminish 

velocity,  then  power  la  gained. WheOt 

In  tbe  military  art,  is  the  word  of  command, 
when  a  battalion  or  squadron  Is  to  alter  its 
front  either  one  way  or  the  other.  An 
order  to  whttH  to  the  right,  directs  the  man 
In  the  right  angle  to  turn  very  slowly,  and 
every  one  to  wheel  from  tbe  l^t  to  the 
right,  regarding  him  as  their  centre ;  and 
virevertd.  when  they  are  to  toheel  to  the  10. 

Whoelt  In  a  ship,  the  wheel  and  axle, 

which  move  the  tiller. Wat«r-ieheel,  In 

Hydraulics,  one  used  to  obtain  a  motive 
power  from  water.   rSeeWATsa-WHiKU] 

WHEEL- WORK.  Of  all  the  modes  of 
communicating  motion,  the  most  exten- 
sively useful  is  the  employment  of  wheel- 
work  ;  which  is  capable  of  varying  Its  di- 
rection and  its  velocity  without  any  limit 


When  the  pressure  on  the  maehinery  la  not 
very  considerable,  the  wheels  and  axlea  are 
allowed  to  work  by  tbe  friction  of  their  rar* 
faces,  which  Is  Increased  by  cutting  the 
wood  so  that  the  grains  of  the  surfaeea  In 
contact  shall  run  in  opposite  directions; 
also  by  gluing  buffed  leather  upon  the  aur- 
feoes  of  the  wheels  and  axlea.  There  are 
other  ways  of  transmitting  the  force  of 
each  axle  to  the  eircnmference  of  the  sue* 
ceedlng  wheel,  when  the  work  to  be  done 
requires  considerable  force.  One  of  these 
is,  by  ropes,  straps,  banda,  or  belta,  which 
are  phtced  round  the  circumference  of  the 
wheela  that  are  to  act  upon  each  other.  Tbe 
action  la  In  this  manner  tranamitted  by  the 
tension  of  the  band,  Ac,  and  rendered  eflee* 
tlve  by  friction  with  the  circumferences  on 
which  it  Is  rolled.  Wheels  and  axles  con- 
nected in  this  manner  are  called  ten<f-trAeete. 
When  this  method  Is  used,  a  wheel  may 
communicate  amotion,  which  may  be  either 
direct  or  retwrae,  also  more  or  less  rapid,  to 
another  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and  the 
reUtlve  veloeitiea  may  be  alterable  at  plea- 
ture,  by  using  two  frusta  of  cones,  the 
narrow  end  of  one  being  placed  opposite  to 
the  wide  end  of  the  other.  When  any  ma- 
chinery Is  to  be  occasionally  thrown  out  of 
action,  the  wheel  or  drum  which  drives  It, 
Is  capable  of  connection  with  either  a  fcuA, 
or  a  looM  ptdley  ;  in  tbe  former  case,  motion 
is  communicated  to  tbe  machinery ;  In  the 
latter,  the  loose  pulley  only  Is  turned  round 
by  the  prime  mover,  when  bands  would  be 
liable  to  slip  from  want  of  suflUcient  fric- 
tion, on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  re- 
sistance ;  or  when  a  very  accurate  motion 
is  required,  toothed  wheela  are  used.  [See 
TsBTH  or  WhbslsJ  The  teeth  are  some- 
times cast  on  the  wheel,  sometimes  are  flxed 
to  it,  and  sometimes  are  cut  by  machinery. 
When  two  wheels  of  very  unequal  size  act 
together,  the  larger  Is  termed  a  wheel,  and 
the  smaller  pinion  wheels,  are  denominated 
spur,  crown  and  bevel  gear,  according  to 
the  position  of  their  teeth.  If  the  latter  are 
lierpendlcular  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and 
In  the  direction  of  its  radii.  It  Is  called  a 
apttr-wAML  If  the  teeth  are  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  wheel,  and  therefore  perpendi- 
cular to  Its  frame.  It  la  called  acrown^AMl. 
Two  spur-wheels,  or  a  spur-wheel  and  pi- 
nion which  work  in  one  another,  are  always 
In  the  same  plane,  and  have  their  axes  pa- 
rallel ;  but  when  a  spur  and  crown-wheel 
are  in  connexion,  their  planes  and  axes  are 
at  right  angles.  When  the  teeth  are  ob- 
lique to  the  plane  of  tbe  wheel,  it  Is  called 
a  beva-^beel,  the  use  of  which  is  to  produce 
a  rotatory  motion  round  one  axia,  by  means 
of  a  rotatory  motion  round  another  which 
Is  oblique  to  It ;  when  the  axes  are  at  rtahi 
anglett  the  wheels  used  are  termed  mttre 
wkeelt.  When  a  varying  velocity  is  to  be 
produced  by  a  uniform  force,  exeentrie 
fCTtare,  and  other  shaped  wheels  are  some- 
times made  to  act  together;  they  remain 
connected  on  account  of  the  sum  of  the 
radii  of  the  parts,  actually  In  contact,  l>elng 
always  the  same.  An  arrangcmcutls  some- 
times made  for  separating  wheels  which 
arc  Intended  to  tarn  each  other,  and  for 
rcrnnnerting  thcin  at  pleasure ;  the  whoe* 
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■re  asid  to  be  tbromi  by  these  operations 
uui  o/gearaad  into  gear  again.  One  of  the 
simplest  modes  of  efleetiiiff  this  is  to  slide 
one  of  the  wheels  along  its  axis,  so  that  It 
ceases  to  be  opposite  to  the  other. 

WHBBL  AND  AXLB,  in  Merbanies.  one 
of  the  mechanical  powers,  reducible  to  the 
Lever.  It  consists  of  a  wheel,  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  the  power  acts,  and 
an  axle,  at  the  clrearoferenoe  of  which  the 
weight  acts.  Provided  the  power,  lu 
muving.  desniltes  a  circle,  a  wheel  is  not 
required,  a  winrh  handle,  &&,  will  answer 
instead  of  it.  The  wheel  and  axle  form  a 
lerer  with  unequal  arms,  which  never  gets 
out  of  action ;  or  more  strictly,  a  series  of 
levers  which  have  a  common  oentre ;  but 
of  wbieh  only  one  acts  at  a  time,  that  one 
whose  arms  are.  at  ihe  moment,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  direction  of  the  power  and 
weight.  When  there  is  equilibrium,  the 
power  multiplied  by  the  radios  of  the  circle 
which  It  describes,  is  equal  to  the  weight 
multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  axle.  The 
mechanical  effet;t  of  tkis  machine  may  be 
increased  either  by  Inrreasing  the  radius 
of  the  wheel  or  diminish  lug  that  of  the 
axle. 

WHEEL.  BREAKING  OK  THE.  a  pun- 
ishment formerly  inflicted  in  France  and 
other  countries.  It  consisted  In  fastening 
the  criminal  to  a  cartwheel,  or  a  frame 
made  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  OrosK ; 
the  executioner  then  broke  his  legs  with 
blows  of  an  Iron  bar,  and  sometimes  caused 
his  immediate  death  with  blows  on  the 
chest  or  stomach,  called  eoups  de  grace 
(merciful  blows).  He  was  then  left  to  ex- 
pire. If  not  already  dead,  with  his  legs 
doubled  up  under  liim.  Sometimes  the 
rrhninal  was  strangled  after  the  first  two 
or  three  blows. 

WHEELS  OP  CARRIAGES.  Wheels 
are  applied  to  carriages  fur  the  purpose  of 
diminishing  friction,  and  causing  them  to 
IMuis  over  elevations  or  depressions  in  the 
road  more  easily.  The  Ltrger  the  wheel  the 
less  the  friction ;  also  the  less  it  sinks  into 
a  rut,  and  the  more  easily  it  is  drawn  over 
an  obstacle,  since  the  longer  the  curved 
Inclined  phiue,  along  which  the  centre  of 
gravity,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
centre  of  the  wheel.  Is  lifted  in  passing 
over  it,  the  radius  of  this  curve  being  the 
radius  of  the  wheeL 

WHEE'ZING  (hiveoBon,  to  breathe  with 
difficulty:  A.-Sax.),  in  the  Veterinary  Art,  a 
disordered  respiration  in  horses;  ansing 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  bronchial  pas- 
sages. 

WHELK,  the  Buednum  vndatum  of  Gon- 
chologists,  a  gasteropod  mollusc  with  a 
iplral  shell,  common  on  our  coasts,  and  used 
extensively  for  human  food  and  for  bait. 

WHBT'STONB  (htoettau,  to  whet:  SaxX 
9r  Novaucllte  (novocuZa,  a  whetstone  :Xat.), 
in  Mineralogy, so  called  from  its  property  of 
irhetting  or  sharpening  steel.  It  Is  a  talcy 
ilate,  containing  slUra ;  to  the  particles  of 
srblch,  though  not  perceptible,  its  efficacy 
is  due. 

WHET  (htixrg :  8ax.\  the  serum  or  watery 
[Hirt  of  milk,  which  remains  after  the  cream 
ind  coagulable  matter  of  that  fluid  are  re- 


moved, either  by  cfanmlBg,  or  by  aepuat- 
ing  it  with  rennet,  vinegar,  eream  of  tartar, 
Ac. 

WHIG  (same  deriv.),  one  of  m  political 
party  which  had  its  origin  tn  Bo^lajid  in 
the   17th   century.   In   Uie   reign    of   the 
Stuarts,  when  great  contests  existed   re- 
specting the  royal   prerogatives.      I'bose 
who  supported  the  king  in  his  high  dsinis 
were  called  Tories,  and  the  sdvocates  of 
ptfpuhur  rights  were  called  Wiitfa.     The 
name  was  given  to  the  latter,  on  aecoont 
of  their  principles  being  considered  insipid 
by  the   Tories,  who  advocated   absolute 
power  and  indefeasible  heredltsry  rights  in 
the  monarch.   [See  Tobt.] 

WHIN-DTKES,  in  Mineralogy,  dykes, 
banks,  or  natural  walls  of  wliln-stooe ;  a 
species  of  basalt,  found  In  varioos  parts  of 
the  world,  but  nowhere  on  so  grand  and 
stupendous  a  scale  as  on  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  coasts. 

WHIP-POOR-WILL,  the  oafrtMloiiiws  so- 
dferua  of  ornithologists,  one  of  the  goat- 
suckers, a  nocturnal  bird  of  Norlh  America, 
which  derives  its  name  from  its  ery.  When 
engaged  in  its  nightly  rambles.  It  Is  seen 
to  fly  within  a  few  feet  of  the  snrfaee  of 
the  earth,  in  quest  of  moths  and  other 
insects.  During  the  day  these  binds  retire 
into  the  darkest  woods,  where  they  luss 
the  time  in  silence  and  repose,  the  wenk- 
ness  of  their  sight  compelling  them  to 
avoid  the  glare  of  light. 

WHIRL-POOL,  a  vortex  wher«  the 
water  moves  round  in  a  circle.  Those  iu 
rivers  are  very  common,  from  various  ac- 
cidents, and-are  usually  very  trivial,  and  of 
little  consequence.  In  the  sea  they  are 
more  rare,  but  more  dangerona.  Ilie  moat 
celebra'«Mi  of  these  are  the  Buripua,  near 
the  isUiud  of  Eubea,  in  the  Greci«i  Archi- 
pelago ;  Charybdls,  in  the  strait  between 
Sicily  and  Italy ;  and  the  Maelstrom,  oil  the 
coast  of  Norway.  Their  dangers  seem  to 
have  been  exaggerated.  They  are  produced 
by  the  meeting  of  currents,  which  nu  In 
opposite  directions. 

WHIRL'WIND.an  exceedingly  rapid  and 
impetuous  wind  that  rises  in  a  whirling  di- 
rection, and  con ti ones  in  the  same  way  for 
some  time.  Whirlwinds  have  both  a  pn>> 
gresslve  and  a  circular  motion ;  they  oso- 
ally  rise  after  calms  and  great  heata ;  and 
occur  chiefly  in  the  warmer  hititadea.  rSee 
WuTD,  Stoexs,  &&]  They  are  ascribed  by 
some  to  electricity,  bat  sre  considered  by 
othera  as  formed  by  the  meeting  of  cur- 
rents of  air  which  are  moving  in  oppoaite 
directions  in  the  same  manner  as  whirl- 
pools are  produced  in  water. 

WRIS'RET,  a  well  known  spiritnons 
liquor,  distilled  generally  from  barl^;  but 
sometimes  from  arheat  or  matxe,  as  is  the 
ease  in  the  United  States.  The  word  Is  a 
corru|)tion  of  the  first  part  of  a  Celtic 
phrase  which  sigulfles '  water  of  life.* 

WHIST,  the  must  perfect  game  at  tlie 
card  table,  requiring  great  attention  and 
silence,  whence  its  name.  It  is  pbiycd 
by  four  persons,  who  cut  for  partccrai 
the  two  highest  and  the  two  lowest  ara 
together,  and  the  partnvra  sit  oi»|icKiie 
to  each  other;   the  person  who  cuts  the 
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lowest  card  is  to  d«al  flrst,  giving  one  at  a 
time  to  each  person,  till  he  comes  to  the 
last  card,  which  is  tamed  ap  for  the  trump, 
and  remains  on  the  table  till  each  person 
has  played  a  card.  The  person  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  dealer  playa  flrst,  and 
whoever  wins  the  trirk  is  to  play  again, 
thus  going  on  till  the  cards  are  pbtyed  out. 
The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  trumps 
are  called  honour$f  whichever  side  holds 
three  of  these  honours  reckons  two  points 
totvards  the  game,  or  for  the  whole  of  the 
honours  four  points,  the  game  consisting 
usually  of  ten  points.  The  honours  are 
counted  after  tlie  tricks;  all  above  six 
tricks  reckoning  towards  the  game.—— 
In  this  game,  Jlnesaing  means  endeavour^ 
Ing  to  gain  an  advantage  thus;  when  a 
card  is  led,  and  you  have  the  best  and 
third  best  of  that  suit,  you  put  your  third 
best  card  upon  that  lead,  and  run  the 
risk  of  your  left-hand  adversary  having  the 
sectmd  best ;  if  he  has  not,  which  is  3  to  1 
against  him,  you  are  then  sure  of  gaining  a 
trick.  Forcing  means  obliging  your  part- 
ner or  adversary  to  trump  a  suit  of  which 
be  has  none.  Long  trump  means  having 
one  or  more  trumps  in  your  hand,  when  all 
tho  rest  are  out.  J^oom  card  is  a  card  of 
no  value,  and  consequeutly  the  most  proper 
to  throw  away.  Pofnta,  ten  of  them  make 
a  game  of  kmgf  and  Ave,  of  short  whist ; 
those  gained  both  by  tricks  and  honours 
are  scored,  bat  tricks  count  before  honourtt 
when  one  party  would  win  the  game  by 
the  former,  and  the  other  by  the  latter. 
Tiercet  or  Terce,  is  a  sequence  of  any  three 
cards,  immediately  following  one  another 
in  the  same  suit.  Tlerce^major  is  a  se- 
quence of  ace,  king,  and  queen.  Quart  is  a 
sequence  of  any  four  cards.  Immediately 
following  each  other  in  the  same  suit. 
Quart^major  la  a  aequeuoe  of  ace,  king, 
queen,  and  knave.  Quint  is  a  sequence  of 
any  Ave  cards  immealately  following  one 
another  in  the  same  suit.  Qtiint-major  is  a 
sequence  of  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  and 
ten.  Beverae  means  only  playing  the  hand 
in  a  different  manner ;  that  is,  if  you  are 
strong  in  trumps  you  play  one  away ;  if 
weak  in  trumps  you  play  tho  reverse,  vis. 
another.  Seo-wtie  is  when  each  partner 
trumps  a  suit,  and  playa  those  suits  to  one 
another,  for  that  purpose.  Score  is  the 
number  of  points  set  up  towards  the  game. 
Slam  is  when  either  party  wins  every 
trick.  Tenaee  is  having  the  flrst  and  third 
best  cards,  and  being  last  player,  conse- 
quently catching  the  adversary  when  that 
suit  is  played ;  as,  for  Instance,  in  case  you 
have  ace  and  queen  of  any  suit,  your  ad- 
versary leads,  you  n\ust  win  those  two 
tricks ;  and  so  on  of  any  other  tenaee  of 
inferior  cards. 

WHITB  {hwU:  Box.),  in  Chromatics,  a 
colour  which  is  a  combination  of  all  the 
prlsmatle  colours,  those  natural  bodies  only 
appearing  white  which  reflect  all  the  co- 
loured rays. 

WHITB  BAIT,  In  Ichthyology,  a  amall 
Ash,  greatly  esteemed  by  epicures.  It  is 
supposed  by  tome  ichthyologists  to  be  a 
distinct  species  of  the  herring  genus,  and 
has  received  from  them  the  name  of  ^upea 


alba,  but  others  believe  that  white  bait  is 
merely  the  young  of  the  sprat  and  other 
allied  Ashes.  It  begins  to  ascend  the 
Thames  in  the  beginning  of  Aprll,*and  con- 
tinues in  that  part  of  the  river  where  (he 
water  is  brackish  until  September.  Its  ave- 
rage length  Is  from  two  to  three  inches 

WHITE-LEAD,  a  pigment  prepared  by 
exposing  sheets  of  lead  to  the  joint  action 
of  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  atmospheric 
air,  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  is  a  compound 
of  carbonate  of  lead  and  oxide  of  lead.  Tho 
vapour  of  the  acetic  acid  merely  acts  as  a  car- 
rier between  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from 
some  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  tho 
oxide  of  lead.  White  lead  formed  by  preci- 
pitation from  a  solution  is  crystalline ;  and, 
therefore,  not  sufliciently  opaque  for  tho 
painter.  White  lead  is  often  adulterated 
with  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  la  easily  de- 
tected by  the  latter  not  being  soluble  in 
nitric  acid. 

WfllTB-PRECIP'ITATE,  in  Chemistry,  a 
compound  of  peroxide  and  bichloride  of 
mercury  with  ammonia.  It  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate  with  ammonia,  and  Is  a  violent 
puUon. 

WHITE-PYRITES,  in  Mineralogy,  an 
ore  of  a  white  c^jlour,  passing  into  a  deep 
yellow  and  steel  grey,  occurring  In  octahe- 
dral crystals,  sometimes  stalactltical  and 
botryoidal.  It  consists  of  sulphur  and  iron, 
with  small  quantities  of  manganese  and  si- 
lica. 

WHITESTONB,  the  Wei98  Stein  of  Wer- 
ner, A  granite,  a  largo  quantity  of  white 
felspar. 

WHITB-SWBL'LTKO,  in  Medicine,  a 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  Joints,  without 
any  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  skin ; 
sometimes  hard,  sometimes  yielding  to 
pressure,  sometimes  indolent,  but  usually 
paiufui;  and  occurring  in  those  of  scrof- 
ulous habits. 

WHI'TE-THORN.  or  HAWTHORN,  the 
Cfratcegus  oxyaeanthat  nat.  ord.  Pomacea. 

WH'ITB-THROAT,  the  name  of  two  small 
birds  belonging  to  the  Sylviadso  which  vi- 
sit this  country  in  spring.  The  common 
white-throat  (SyMa  dnerea)  Is  much  more 
abundant  than  the  lesser  white-throat 
{Sylvia  curruoa). 

WHITB-VirRIOL,  In  Mineralogy,  inl- 
phate  of  zinc.    It  is  found  native. 

WHITEWASH,  a  composition  of  lime 
and  water,  or  of  whiting,  size,  and  water, 
used  for  whitening  the  plaster  of  walls  and 
ceilings. 

WHITING  (vHtting:  Belg.\  the  Gadua 
m«rtanau«  of  Ichthyologists,  a  small  and  de- 
licate Ash,  very  abundant  along  the  nor- 
thern coasts  of  Buropo.  It  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  Urge  shoals,  and  Is  taken  by 

the    line    In  great  numbers. Whiting^ 

chalk  carefully  cleared  of  all  strong  mat- 
ter, ground,  levigated,  and  made  up  into 
small  cakes. 

WHIT'LOW,  In  Surgery,  paronyeMa,  a 
swelling  or  inflamination  about  the  nails 
or  ends  of  the  Angers,  generally  terminating 
in  an  abscess.  Whitlows  differ  very  much 
in  their  degree  of  violence,  and  in  their 
depth  and  extent ;  and  they  are  much  more 
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common  In  joang  healtbf  persons  than  In 

others.         

WHITSUNTIDE,  the  serenth  Sunday  or 
forty-ninth  dsj  after  Easter,  and  properly 
called  PenUeotL  It  is  said  to  have  received 
Its  popular  name  from  the  circumstance 
that,  formerly.thoso  vrho  were  baptised  that 
day  were  dressed  in  white  for  the  oocasion. 
WHOOPING  00U6H,  OHnoouaH,  or 
KixoonoH,  a  convulslre  cough,  aceompar 
nied  by  a  whooping  inspiration,  and  having 
its  paroxysms  generally  terminated  by  ex- 
pectorattons  of  mucus,  or  vomiting.  It  is 
infectious,  usually  attacks  children,  and 
afreets  the  same  person  bnt  once.  It  gene- 
rally begins  with  slight  febrile  qrmptoms, 
and  a  common  cough,  which  in  about  a 
fortnight  becomea  spasmodic ;  it  ordina- 
rily huts  for  some  weeks.  When  the  head 
is  much  affected,  or  it  is  accompanied  by 
bronchitis,  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  common- 
ly followed  by  relics,  which  are  best  re- 
moved by  change  of  air. 

WHORTLEBERRT,  the  fruit  of  a 
shrubby  alpine  plant,  belonging  to  the 
genus  raeeintum,  which  also  includes  the 
cranberry,  bilberry,  and  cowberry  pbwts, 
nat.  ord.  VaeeiniaeeeB, 

WICK'LIFFITBS,  called  also  LoVard$ 
[which  see],  a  religions  sect  which  sprung 
up  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  took  its  name  from  John  Wiekliffe, 
doctor  and  professor  of  divinity  (n  the 
university  of  Oxford ;  who  maintained  that 
the  substance  of  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine  remained  unaltered  after  conse- 
cration ;  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory, indulgences,  auricular  confession, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  worship  of 
Images.  He  made  an  English  version  of 
the  Bible:  and  composed  two  volumes 
called  Almtela,  that  is  Truth:  from  which 
John  Huss  learned  most  of  his  doctrlnesb 
They  were  the  precursors  of  the  ref  ormar 
tlon,  which  took  pUce  about  two  hundred 
years  after. 

WIG^WASf,  a  name  given  by  the  English 
to  the  huts  or  cabins  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

WILL  (vfllla :  8ax.\  that  fiieulty  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  determine  either  to  do 
or  forfiear  an  action.  The  will  is  directed 
or  Influenced  by  the  Judgment.  The  under- 
standing or  reason  compares  different  ob- 
jects, which  operate  as  motives ;  the  Judg- 
ment determines  which  is  preferable;  and 
the  wUl  decides  which  to  pursue. 

WILL  or  TESTAMENT,  the  disposition 
of  a  person's  estate,  to  take  effect  after  his 
or  her  decease.  All  wills  made  in  England 
must  be  in  wrUing  ,and  each  must  be 
signed  at  the  bottom  or  end  by  the  testator, 
or,  If  he  is  unable,  by  some  person  by  his 
direction,  and  in  his  presence ;  and  two  or 
more  attesting  witnesses  (who  must  be  pre- 
sent at  the  same  time),  must  also  sign  the 
will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator.  If  the 
latter  wishes  to  acknowledge  or  reward  the 
attesting  witnesses  he  must  do  it  in  some 
other  w^y  than  by  bequeathing  them  any- 
thing t. lor  legacies  to  attesting  witnesses, 
or  to  the  wife  or  hnsliand  of  an  attesting 
witness*  are  void.  The  wills  of  soldiers  and 
•mmen,  including  officers,  if  regarding 


personal  «$taU,  need  not  be  in  wrltloc.  N« 
person  under  twentyHvne  can  make  a  valid 
wilU  Wills  are  revoked  by  rabceqoent 
marriage,  by  destruction,  or  by  the  making 
of  a  new  one ;  and  alterations  In  wills  must 
be  made  in  the  same  manncsr  aa  a  wilL 
Wills  are  to  be  oonstrued  as  if  made  Imme- 
diately before  the  death  of  the  testator, 
unless  a  contrary  Intention  Is  expressed ; 
and  propertiea  bequeathed  in  general  terms 
Include  all  property  In  the  possession  >f  the 
testator  at  his  decease,  whether  ac;inired 
before  or  after  the  will  was  made.  A  mar- 
ried woman  cannot  make  a  will  eccept  ai 
regards  settled  estate,  and  under  a  power 
given  to  her  by  the  settlement.  OodiciU 
are  additions  to  a  will,  and  reqnire  to  be 
executed  like  a  wilL 

WIL'LOW  (io6{<a:  A.-Sax.\  the  name  of 
trees  belonging  to  the  genns  Salix,  of 
which  we  have  several  species  in  Britain. 
Their  twigs  are  employed  under  the  name 

of  osiers  in  basket-making. ^The  toeepi»9 

toilkw,  Balix   Babjflaniea,  has   long  and 
slender  branches,  which  droop  and  hang 
downward  In  graceful  treaseSb   The  willow 
was.  In  ancient  days,  esi>eciail7  among 
herasmen  and  rustics,  a  badge  e/memmimg, 
88  may  be  collected  from  Tlrgil,  in  bis 
Eclogues,  where  the  nymphs  and  lierdam<sn 
are  mquently  Introduced,  sitting  under  a 
willow   mourning  their  lovea.   The  same 
occurs  in  many  Greek  poets.    For  the  an- 
cients frequently  selected,  and,  aa  It  were, 
appropriatied  several  trees,  aa  indexes  or 
testimonials  of  the  various   paasions   of 
mankind.   The  Jews,  upon  their  being  led 
Into  captivity  (Ps.  cxxxvli.),  sre  said  to  hang 
their  harps  upon  leiUotos,  la.  trees  appro- 
priated to  men  in  affliction  and  aorrow,  who 
had  lost  their  beloved  Sion. 

WIL'LOW-HERB,  the  common  name  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  BpUUrtum. 
Several  species  are  wild  in  Britain,  and 
others  are  cultivated  In  gardens,  but  none 
are  of  any  use. 

WINCHESTER  BUSHEL,  the  original 
English  standard  measure  of  capacity  ^ven 
by  King  Edgar,  and  kept  in  the  town-hall  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Winchester,  writh  other 
measures  both  of  quantity  and  length. 
Until  the  year  18M,  when  the  Imperial 
standard  measure  waa  .Introdaced,  the 
Winchester  bosbel  was  tiM  atandard  for 
Enalsnd. 

WIND,  a  motion  or  sensible  evrrent  of 
the  air.  As  It  is  a  fluid,  the  nataral  atate 
of  air  is  rest,  which  it  alwaya  endesToors 
to  preaerve,  and  if  disturbed  to  tccover. 
When,  therefore,  this  equilibrium  la  des- 
troyed by  rarefaction  in  partlenlar  plaeea 
the  weightier  air  will  rush  in  to  restore  it: 
the  resulting  currents  being  often  deflected 
by  mountains  and  crossed  by  other  ear 
rents.  Tho  different  degrees  of  rmxet^ 
tlon  by  day,  and  condensation  by  night, 
keep  the  air  In  a  atate  of  eonstaat  actlTlty 
The  rare  superior  parU  appear,  however,  to 
be  morejiffected  than  the  lower  atratam ; 
balloons  having  been  carried  upwarda  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  at  the  height  of  two 
miles,  while  the  moderate  wind  below  bai 
not  moved  more  than  fifteen  miles.  Is 
different  oountrles  the  direction  of  lbs 
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of  insectA  Into  Oileortera,  Hymenoptcra, 
Diptem,  Ncnruptera,  &a  [see  these  trrms3. 

Wiiigt  in  Arcliltectore, »  side  building, 

less  than  the  main  edifice.  In  Botany, 
the  side  petal  of  a  papllionaccoas  corolla. 

Wingt,  In  Fortiflcatlon,  the  longer  sides 

of  horn-works,  crown- works,  tenailles,  and 
other  outworks;  including  the  ramparts 
and  parapets,  with  which  they  are  bounded 
on  the  right  and  left  from  their  gorge  to 

their  front. Wings,  In  Military  affairs, 

the  two  flanks  or  extremes  of  an  army, 
ranged  in  order  of  battle. In  Nayal  con- 
struct ions,  passages  along  the  sides  of 
tho  ship,  between  the  fore  and  after 
cockpit. 

WINCED,  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to 
such  stems  of  plants  as  are  furnished  with 
a  prolongation  of  the  leaves  in  the  shape  of 
a  wing ;  as  In  some  of  the  thistles.  Winged 
leaves  are  surh  as  consist  of  several  little 
leaves  ranged  in  the  same  direction,  so  as 
to  appear  only  as  the  same  leaf.  Such  are 
tlie  leaves  of  agrimony,  acacia,  ash,  &c. 
Winged  seeds  are  such  as  have  down  or 
hairs,  called papptu  by  botanists,  by  means 
of  which  the  wind  carries  them  toa  distance. 

WINTER  iAng.Sax.),  one  of  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year;  commencing  on  the 
day  when  the  sun's  distance  from  the  zenlt4i 
of  the  place  Is  the  greatest,  and  ending  on 
that  when  it  is  at  a  mean  between  the 
greatest  and  the  least.  The  sun  is  nearer 
to  the  earth  in  winter  than  in  summer; 
the  coldness  of  winter  is  therefore  owing 
to  the  shortness  of  the  days  or  time  during 
which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon;  and 
the  oblique  direction  in  which  his  rays  fall 
vfhm  our  part  of  the  globe  at  that  season. 

WINTER-CHERRY,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Physalis,  and  itsfruit.which  Is  of  the  size  of 
a  cherry.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Caiie 
gooseberry, 

WI'RE-D RAWING,  A  Tory  curious  art, 
by  which  with  the  aid  of  steam,  water,  or 
some  other  power,  wire  is  drawn  through 
orlQces  successively  smaller.  Wire  may  thus 
oe  reduced  from  an  inch  to  the  1000th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  gold  has  been  made 
the  4000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  single 
grain  of  gold  admits  of  being  drawn  out 
easily  into  a  wire  100  yards  long.  That 
property  of  metals  by  which  they  submit 
to  this  operation  without  breaking  Is  called 
their  dHctHity*  which  see. 

WI'RE-WOBM,  the  larva  of  a  beetle  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Slater,  which  is  very 
destructive  to  wheat.  It  is  computed  that 
the  crops  on  80,000  acres  are  annually  des- 
troyed by  this  insect  In  Great  Britain. 

WIS'DOM  OF  SOLOMON,  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  is  by  many 
thought  to  hare  been  written  after  the  caba- 
listic philosophy  was  introduced  among 
the  Jews. 

WIT  (toitam,  to  know :  8(aB.),  in  its  origi- 
nal signlflratfon,  was  synonymous  with 
wisdom.  Thus  we  read  of  our  ancient 
wittenagemot,  or  Baxon  parliament,  an  as- 
sembly of  wise  men ;  and  so  late  as  the 
Elizabethan  age,  a  man  of  great  or  preg- 
nant wit  meant  a  man  of  vast  judgment. 
Tbe  word  wit,  however,  like  many  others, 
IMS  in  tbe  oourso  of  time  undergone  va- 


rious mutations.    Arrordinff  to  LiOCke.  wit 
lies  In  tbe  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting 
those  together  with  quickucsa  And  variety, 
so  that  a  congrulty  of  associations  and 
pleasant  images  may  be  present  to   the 
fancy ;  while  Pope  defines  tt  to  be  a  quick 
conception  and  an  easy  dellTery.    It  Is  evi- 
dent that  wit  excites  in  tbe  mind  an  agree- 
able surprise;    and  chat  this  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  strange  assemblage  of  eon^ru* 
ous  ideas  presented  to  the  mind.  Of  so  m  uch 
consequence  are  surprise  and  nuvelty,  that 
nothing  is  more  vapid  than  a  joke  tbat  has 
become  stale  by  frequent  repetition.    For 
tbe  same  reason  a  witty  repartee  ts  infi- 
nitely more  pleasing  than  a  witty  attack ; 
and  a  pun  or  happy  allusion  thrown  oat 
extempore,  In  conversation,  will  often  ap- 
pear excellent,  though  it  mfsht  be  deemed 
execrable  in  print.    As  a  learned  divine 
has  well  observed:  *  Sometimes  it  playeth  in 
words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from 
the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  alDnity 
of  their  sound ;  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in 
a  dress  of  humorous  expression  ;   some- 
times it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude; 
sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in 
a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirklsh  reason.  In  a 
shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  direrting 
or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection  ;  some- 
times it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of 
speech,  In  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hypa>bole. 
in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  re 
conclllng  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute 
nonsense.  Often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows 
not  what,  and  sprlngeth  dp  one  can  hardly 
tell  how.' 

WITOH'CRAFT  (vices,  a  witch  :  Auc),  a 
supernatural  power,  which  persons  were 
formerly  supposed  to  obtain  by  entering 
into  compact  with  tbe  evil  oae.  It  vras 
l>elleved  that  they  gave  themselves  np  to 
him  body  and  soul ;  and  he  engaged  that 
they  should  want  for  nothing,  and  should 
be  able  to  assume  whatever  shape  they 
pleased,  to  visit  and  torment  their  enemies ! 
A  belief  in  witchcraft  was  prevalent  among 
the  Greekssnd  Romans ;  but  it  waa  founded 
on  incantations  and  magical  practices. 
There  is  only  one  particular  narrattTe  of  a 
witch,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  eTOcation 
of  Samuel  by  the  witch  of  Endor.  "Wf  tch- 
craf  t  was  universally  believed  in  throngh- 
out  Europe  till  the  I6th  centnrjr ;  and  it 
even  maintained  its  ground  with  tolera- 
ble flrmness  till  tbe  I7th.  Vast  numbers  of 
reputed  witches  were  convicted  and  con- 
demned to  be  burnt.  It  is  reccfrded  that 
500  witches  were  burnt  at  Geneva  in  three 
months,  about  the  year  1615;  that  looo 
were  executed  in  one  year  in  the  diocese  of 
Oomo ;  and  It  has  been  calculated  that  not 
less  than  100,000  victims  must  bare  suf- 
fered. In  Germany  alone,  from  the  date  of 
Innocent's  bull,  in  1484,  which  directed  the 
Inquisition  to  be  vigilant  in  searching  out 
and  punishing  witrnes,  to  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  such  prosecutions.  The  number  of 
those  put  to  death  in  Bngland  has  be«tt 
estimated  at  about  30,000. 

WITENAG'EMOTB  (an  assembly  of  wiff9 
men :  Sax.),  the  great  national  council  at 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  It  consisted  ot 
bishops,  abbots,  earls,  aldermen,  tiumca  d 
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Danish  burghs,  anO,  it  Is  supposed,  of  all 
who  possessed  fort}  hides  of  land. 

WITH'ERITB.  in  Mineralogy,  a  carbo- 
nate of  barytcs.  It  is  grey,  white,  or 
yellow. 

WITNESS,  In  Law,  one  who  gives  evi- 
dence in  legal  inTestigationi.  In  civil 
cases,  witnessss  are  compelled  to  appear  by 
avbpdBTia  [which  see];  and  if  they  ueglect 
to  attend  are  punishable  by  attacomcnt  or 
action.  In  criminal  cases,  by  gvUfpcena  or 
recofffifzance,  taken  by  the  magistrate  be- 
fore whom  the  information  is  given. 
Persons  are  incompetent  according  to  law 
to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  if 
they  want  reason,  or  do  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  God  and  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  future  state. 

WOAD  (toad :  8ax.),  a  cruciferous  plant 
of  the  genus  laaiis,  from  which  is  extracted 
a  drug  that  Imparls  a  blue  colour,  and  is 
much  used  by  dyers.  It  springs  from  seeds 
annually  sown  in  the  spring ;  and  is  «rown 
in  France  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic 

The  ancient  Britons  are  said  to  have 

painted  their  bodies  with  the  dye  procured 
from  this  plant. 

WODBST,  an  Anglo-Saxon  deity  supposed 
to  correspond  with  Mercury,  and  erro- 
neously believed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
as  Odin.  He  has  given  its  name  to  Wed- 
nesday. 

WOLF  (toaZf:  Sax\  the  OanU  htpua,  a 
ferocious  quadruped,  in  habits  and  physical 
development  closely  allied  to  the  dog.  It 
is  very  destructive  to  sheep;  and,  when 
pressed  with  hunger,  will  enter  houses  and 
even  devour  children.  The  wolf  was  at 
one  time  a  native  of  this  country,  and  all 
possible  means  were  adopted  to  rid  it  of  so 
rapacious  a  despuiler.  King  Edgar  at- 
tempted to  effect  this,  in  England,  by  re- 
mitting the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
on  producing  a  certain  number  of  wolves' 
uingues ;  and  in  Wales,  the  tax  of  gold  and 
silver  was  commuted  for  an  annual  tribute 
of  their  heads.  They  were  so  numerous  in 
Scotland,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, that  they  completely  overran  the 
country,  to  the  destruction  of  the  flocks ; 
nor  were  they,  with  every  exertion  of  the 
natives,  totally  extirpated  till  the  year  1680, 
when  the  last  wolf  is  recorded  to  have 
fallen  by  the  band  of  the  famous  Sir  BWen 
Cameron. 

WOLF'-FISH,  the  Anarrhieat  luptu  of 
ichthyologists,  a  fierce  and  voracious  flsh  of 
the  northern  seas ;  sometimes  taken  on  our 
coasts,  and  attaining  to  the  length  of  six 
feet.  It  has  a  cat-like  face,  and  its  teeth 
are  strong  and  pointed. 

WOL'FRAM,  in  Mineralogy,  is  the  native 
tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  which 
occurs  in  primitive  formations,  along  with 
the  ores  of  tin,  antimony,  and  lead,  in 
North  America,  Bohemia,  Switzerland, 
Cornwall,  &c.  Tungsten,  which  is  some- 
times termed  wolframium,  and  tungstlc 
acid,  are  obtained  from  it. 
WOLTERBNE.  [SeeOLlTTTOX.] 
WOM'AN,  the  female  of  the  human  race, 
grown  to  an  adult  age.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans,  women  were  employed  in 
spinning,  weaving,   embroidery,  and  all 


sorts  of  needle-work ;  their  education  being 
wholly  confined  to  their  domestic  dutiea 
'  In  every  age  and  country  (says  Gibbon), 
tlie  wiser,  or  at  least  the  stronger,  of  the 
two  sexes  has  usurped  the  powers  of  tb# 
state,  and  confined  the  other  to  the  cares 
and  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  In  heredi- 
tary monarchies,  however,  and  especially 
In  those  of  modem  Europe,  tlie  gallant 
spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  law  of  succession, 
have  accustomed  us  to  allow  a  singular  ex- 
ception ;  and  a  woman  is  often  acknow- 
ledged the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  great 
kingdom.  In  which  she  would  be  deemed 
incapable  of  exercising  the  smallest  em- 
ployment, civil  or  military.  But  as  the 
Roman  emperors  were  still  oonsidercd  as 
the  generals  and  magistrates  of  the  republic, 
their  wives,  although  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Augusta,  were  never  associated  to 
their  personal  honours ;  and  a  female  reign 
would  have  appeared  an  inexpiable  prodigy 
In  the  eyes  of  those  primitive  Romans  who 
married  without  love,  or  loved  without  de- 
licacy and  respect.'  In  our  treatment  of 
the  sex  there  is  a  just  medium  to  be  ob- 
served—as far  removed  from  their  humilia- 
tion as  it  is  from  that  extravagant  homage 
which  stops  at  nothing  short  of  their  doin- 
catlon.  Woman  is  the  equal  and  companion 
of  man— not  the  plaything  of  his  caprice, 
nor  the  slave  of  his  passions. 

WON'DBR,  that  emotion  which  is  ex- 
cited by  something  presented  to  the  senses 
which  is  either  sudden,  exiraordinary,  or 
not  well  understood.  The  word  wonder  is 
nearly  allied  to  cutonUhmentt  though  it  ex- 
presses less,  and  much  less  than  amaz&- 

meni. Among    the  Ancients,  the  seven 

wonders  cf  the  world  were--the  Egyptian 
pyramids— the  mausoleum  erected  by  Ar- 
temisia—the temple  of  Diana  at  Bpbesus 
—the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon—the colossus  at  Rhodes— the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympus- and  the  Pharos  or  watch- 
tower  at  Alexandria. 

WOOD  (irudtf :  Saas.),  In  Fhmts,  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  deciduous  organs  of  aeration, 
assimilation,  and  fructification;  the  de- 
posit of  the  secretions  peculiar  to  the  in- 
dividual species;  the  reservoirs  whence  the 
newly  formed  parts  derive  their  sustenance, 
until  they  can  establish  a  communication 
with  the  soil.  It  consists  of  woody  tUsue, 
and  various  kinds  of  vessels  surrounded  by 
eellular  matter.  While  young  It  Is  succu- 
lent and  brittle,  and  nearly  the  same  in  all 
plants,  but  it  becomes  hard  as  it  grows  old, 
by  the  addition  of  secondary  deposits 
within  the  woody  tissue.  While  young  it 
is  called  naowood  or  aXbwmum:  when 
hardened  and  coloured,  it  is  hearnoood  or 
duramen.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  which  causes  it  to  be  perishable, 
but  which  may  be  removed  by  washing; 
and  its  azotized  matter  is  believed  to  be 
rendered  insoluble  by  certain  preservative 
agents.  The  concentric  circlesof  the  wood 
determine  the  age  of  the  tree. 

WOOD'OOGK,  the  Seolopcae  rtuHeola,  a 
bird  allied  to  the  snipe,  much  prized  by 
epicures,  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  ot 
the  European  continent  In  summer,  but 
frequenting  England  in  winter. 
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WOOD-BXGRAVINO,  or  wood-cutting, 
the  art  of  catting  flguret  in  wood,  that  they 
majr  be  printed  by  the  tame  process  as 
eoiumon  letter-prees.  The  mode  of  engra- 
Ting  on  wood  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
of  copper-plate,  the  parts  Intended  to  ap- 
pear being  raised  on  the  surface.  The 
wood  which  is  used  for  t^  purpose  of  en- 
graTing  is  that  of  the  box-tree,  of  which  a 
considerable  quantity  is  Inuiorted  from 
Turkey.  The  design  drawn  upon  the  wood 
Is  the  rererse  of  the  object  copied,  so  that 
when  the  impression  Is  taken  from  the  en- 
graving the  object  is  correctly  represented. 

[See  ESGBATISG.] 

WOOD'-GBLD,  in  our  ancient  customs, 
the  gathering  or  cutting  of  wood  wUhtu 
the  forest ;  or  the  money  paid  fur  the  same 
to  the  foresters.  Sometimes  it  also  seems 
to  signify  an  immunity  from  this  payment 
by  the  king's  grant. 

WOOD'PBCKBR,  a  name  given  to  some 
acansorlal  birds  funning  the  genus  netu 
of  ornithologists.  Four  species  are  known 
In  Britain,  of  which  the  green  woodpecker, 
PteuM  viridUt  is  the  commonest.  They 
climb  trees  in  search  of  larva,  and  are  able 
to  ascend  a  trunk  with  facility  by  means  of 
their  strong  claws,  and  the  support  derived 
from  propping  themselves  with  their  tall 
feathers. 

WOOiy-PIGEON,  or  Risro  Dotb,  the 
Columba  palumbiu  of  omltnuloglsis.  [^ee 
PiGBoa.] 

WOODY  FIBRE.   [See  LioxiXH.] 

WOOF,  the  cross  threads  in  weaving, 
Introduced  by  tl.r  shuttle,  when  part  of  the 
warp  is  raised. 

WOOL  (touL*  il.-Aix.),tI>e  fleecy  coat  of  the 
sheep,  which  in  Oneness  sometimes  ap- 
proaches fur.  Wool,  like  the  hair  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  most  anhnals,  completes  its 
growth  in  a  year,  then  falls  off  as  hair  does, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  fresh  crop.  It  differs 
from  hair,  however.  In  the  uniformity  of  Its 

S'owth  and  the  regularity  of  its  shedding, 
airs  are  commonly  of  the  same  thickness 
In  every  part ;  but  wool  constantly  varies 
In  thickness  In  different  parts,  being  gene- 
rally thicker  at  the  points  than  at  the 
roots.  While  the  wool  yet  remains  In  the 
state  It  was  first  shum  off  the  sheep's  back, 
and  before  being  sorted  Into  its  different 
kinds,  it  Is  called  a  fleece.  The  wool  of  the 
same  animal  differs  much  on  the  various 
parts  of  the  body ;  that  on  the  back  and 
the  sides  being  the  best.  The  great  differ- 
ence In  the  wool  of  different  sheep  de- 
pends, in  general,  upon  their  descent,  the 
crossing  of  breeds,  climate,  food,  age,  and 
manner  of  living.  Some  of  the  most 
Bclentinc  *  wool-growers*  maintain,  that 
the  degree  of  softness  (the  most  valuable 
quality  In  wool)  depends  principally  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  sheep  are  fed ; 
that  sheep  pastured  on  chalky  districta,  or 
light  calcareous  soil,  usually  produce  hard 
wool ;  while  the  wool  of  those  that  are  pas- 
tured on  rich,  loamy,  argillaceous  soils,  is 
always  distinguished  by  its  superior  soft- 
ness. Wool,  either  in  a  raw  or  a  manufac- 
tured state,  has  always  been  the  principal 
of  the  staple  articles  of  this  country.  Be- 
fore the  timcof  Edward  III.  it  was  always  ex- 


ported raw, the  art  of  working  It  Into  cloth 
and  dyeing  being  so  imperfectly   knowo 
that  no  persons  above  the  degree  of  work* 
Ing  people  would  dress  in  cloth  of  Bngllih 
manufacture.   The  first  step  taken  to  en- 
courage the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths 
was  by  Edward  IIL,  who  procured  some 
good  workmen  from  the  Netherlands,  by 
means  of  protection  and  encouragement. 
The  value  of  wool  was  oonaidcred  so  essen- 
tially solid,  that  taxes  were  vested  In  that 
commodity,  reckoning  by  the  number  of 
sacks ;  and  In  proportion  to  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  value  of  ailrer,  wool 
Mras  at  least  three  times  dearer  than  it  is 
now.    By  an  act  of  Henry  IV.  c  s,  the  ex- 
portation of  sheep.  Iambs,  or  rams  was  for- 
bidden, under  very  heavy  penalties.    Frc>m 
1660  down  to  1835  the  export  of  wool  was 
strictly  prohibited,  but  In  the  latter  year 
the  prohibition  was  removed.    Wool  lu  the 
state  in  which  it  is  taken  from  the  aheep 
is  always  mixed  with  nwch  dirt  and  foul- 
ness of  different  kinds ;  and,  in  pArticuIar, 
Is  Imbued  with  a  peculiar  potash  soap,  se- 
creted in  large  quantity  by  the   animaL 
These  impurities  are  got  rid  of  by  washing, 
fulling,  and  combing,  by  which  the  wool  Is 
rendered  remarkalbly  white,  soft,  clean,  light, 
and  springy  under  the  hand.    When  boiled 
In  water  for  sereral  hoara.  In  a  common 
vessel,  wool  Is  not  in  any  way  altered  In 
weight  and  texture,  nor  does  the  water  ac- 
quire any  sensible  impregnation.    The  fila- 
ments of  the  finer  wool  vary  from  the  one- 
thousandth  to  the  one-fifteen  hundredth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness;  each  filament  of  wool 
consists  of  a  series  of  serrated  rings.    nSee 
FsLTuro.]   Besides  the  wool  produeed  in 
this  country,  S00,804,S4«lbs.  were  Imported  I 
in  1865,  of  which  rather  more  than  one- , 
half  came  from  Australia,  and  rather  more  \ 
than  one-eighth  from  our  South  African  i 
colonies. 

WOOLXEir  MAWUFAOTTTRB.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  wool  which  afford  the  basis 
of  different  fabrics,  the  long  wool.  In  which 
the  fibres  are  rendered  parallel  by  the  pro- 
cess of  combing ;  and  the  short  wool,  pre- 
pared by  carding, like  cotton,  which  la  used 
in  different  degrees  of  fineness,  for  broad- 
cloths, fiannels,  &o.  The  wool  of  which 
good  broad-cloth  is  made  should  be  not 
only  shorter,  but,  generally  speaking,  finer 
and  softer  than  the  worsted  wools.  In  order 
to  at  them  for  the  fulling  process.  The  best 
English  short  native  fleeces,  such  as  the  fine 
Norfolk  and  Southdown,  are  generally  di- 
vided by  the  wool-sorter  into  several  kinds: 
all  varying  in  fineness.  When  the  wool  Is 
dyed,  the  cloth  Is  said  to  be  wool  dif«d;  but 
when  the  cloth  itself  Is  dyed,  it  Is  said  to  be 
pieot  dyed.  In  cloths  made  of  short  wool, 
the  web,  when  taken  from  the  loom.  Is 
loose  and  open,  and  requires  to  be  aabmlt- 
ted  to  the  operation  of  futUng,  hj  which  ) 
the  fibres  are  made  to  /eU,  and  combine  ' 
more  closely.  By  this  process  the  eloth  Is  \ 
reduced  in  its  dimensions,  and  the  beanty 
and  stability  of  the  texture  are  greatly  ln>  i 

S roved.  The  nap  or  downy  aorfaco  of 
road-cloths  is  raised  by  a  process  which, 
while  it  Improves  the  beauty,  tends  some- 
what to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  tmMr 
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CGre.    It  Is  produced  bjr  c&rdlner  the  elotb 
with  heads  of  teasel  {DipaacuM  fulUmum\  a 
plant  ealtirated  for  the  purpose.     This 
operation  extricates  a  part  of  the  fibres,  and 
lays  tbera  In  a  parallel  direction.   The  nap, 
composed  of  these  fibres,  is  then  cut  off  to 
an  even  surfiioe,b7  the  process  of  ahtaring. 
This  Is  performed  In  various  ways ;  but,  In 
one  of  the  most  common  methods,  a  large 
spiral  bUde  rerolres  rapldljr  in  contact  with 
another  blade,  while  the  cloth  is  stretched 
over  a  bed.  or  support,  Just  near  enough 
for  the  projecting  filaments  to  be  cut  off  at 
a  uniform  length,  while  the  main  texture 
remains  uninjured.   Pre»sing  finishes  the 
cloth,  and  gives  it  a  smooth  level  surface. 
The  piece  Is  folded  backwards  and  forwards 
In  yard  lengths,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  pack- 
age on  the  board  of  a  screw  or  hydraulic 
press.   Between  every  fold  sheets  of  glased 
paper  are  placed,  to  prerent  the  contiguous 
surfaces  of  cloth  from  coming  into  contact ; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  hot  iron  plates, 
carefully  arranged,  and  severe  compression, 
the  cloth  receives  a  smooth  and  glossy  ap- 
pearance.  The  value  of  the  manufactured 
wool,  imported  Into  this  country,  in  1965, 
amounted  to  1,704,768L,  but  this  did  not 
include  4,39S,0901b8.  of  woollen  and  worsted 
yam.   The  total  declared  value  of  woollen 
and  worsted  manufactures  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  In  1805  was  SO.102.2902. 
WOOL'SACK,  a  name  for  the  seat  of  the 
lord  chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords.    It 
Is  so  called,  from  being  a  large  square  bag 
of  wool,  without  back  or  arms,  covered 
with  red  cloth ;  It  was  adopted  as  a  mark 
of  the  importance  of  our  woollen  manufac- 
ture.   When,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an 
A.ct  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  wool,  to  keep  In  mind 
this  source  of  our  national  wealth,  wool 
sacks  were  placed  In  the  House  of  Lords 
for  the  lord  chancellors.  Judges,  and  ser- 
geants. 

WOOTZ,  steel  Imported  from  Bengal ;  It 
Is  excellent  for  cutting  Instruments,  and  is 
believed  to  contain  minute  portions  of  silica 
and  alumina. 

WORDS  are  signs,  or  symbols  of  ideas 
and  thoughts, produced  by  sounds,  and  com- 
binations of  sounds,  or  by  letters  and  their 
combinations.   [See  LaxouaobJ 

WOBM  (toymt  .*  Sax.),  in  a  popular  sense, 
any  small  cylindrical  animal,  or  reptile,  in- 
cluding a  great  variety  of  different  classes 

and  orders. Worm,  in  Laboratories  and 

Distilleries,  a  spiral  pipe  almost  always  of 
metal,  placed  In  a  vessel  of  water.  The 
vapour  formed  during  the  process  of  distil- 
lation, being  transmitted  through  it.  Is 
cooled  and  condensed.  As  the  water  by 
which  it  Is  surrounded  becomes  hot  It  as- 
cends and  flows  away.  Its  place  being 
supplied  by  a  fresh  portion,  which  enters 

below. In  Gunnery,  a  srrcw  of  iron, 

which  may  be  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  rammer, 
fi  pull  out  the  wad  of  a  cannon,  firelock,  or 
pistoL 

W0RM1W0,  an  operation  performed  on 
puppies,  under  an  ignorant  supposition 
that  it  prevents  them  going  mad ;  but  in 
reality  to  cure  them,  as  It  generally  does,  of 
the  disposition  to  knaw  everything  in  their 


way.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  a  small 
worm-like  ligament,  situated  beneath  the 
tongue ;  and  the  part  being  afterwards  sore 
for  some  days,  the  animal  Is  thus  weaned  of 
his  mischievous  habits. 

WORM'WOOD,  a  small  composite  shrub, 
the  Artemisia  absinihtum  of  botanists.  for> 
merly  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonio  and  an- 
thelmintic The  seed  Is  employed  by  the 
rectifiers  of  British  spirits,  and  the  plant  is 
a  good  deal  cultivated  in  certain  parts  of 
England  for  that  purpose. 

WOIfSTED  (Worsted,  a  town  in  Norfolk, 
famous  for  the  woollen  manufiictnre;,  a 
kind  of  thread  or  yam  spun  of  wool  that 
has  been  combed,  and  which,  In  the  spin- 
ning, is  twisted  harder  than  ordinary.  II 
is  chiefly  used  either  to  bo  knit  or  woven 
into  stockings,  caps,  &c 

WOULFK*S  APPARA'TUS,  ■  very  useful 
apparatus  for  chemical  purposes,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  one  or  more  bottles,  each 
having  two  Ar  three  necks;  and  is  used  for 
impregnating  water  and  other  fluids  with 
vapours  and  gases.   Before  it  was  known, 
the  only  vessels  that  chemists  employed 
for  dlsUUations  were  either  the  alembic 
with  its  refrigeratory,  or  the  retort  with 
its  receiver.   The  former  was  devoted  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  distillation  of  those 
fluids  which  are  readily  condensed  by  cool- 
ing, and  are  not  attended  with  the  produc- 
tion of  much  permanently  elastic  vapour, 
or  such  as  was  not  easily  condensable: 
thus,  water  impregnated  with   the  aro- 
matic parts  of  vegetables,  alcohol,  &e.; 
whilst  the  retort,  with  Its  glass  receiver, 
was  reserved  for  the  distillation  of  the 
stronger  sctds,  and  other  substances  ac- 
companied by  much  nncondensable  vapour 
In  experiments  of  research,  the  old  ap 
paratus  was  peculiarly  defective,  as  the 
gaseous  products,  which  are  often  by  far  the 
most  interesting,  were  entirely  lost.  Wher 
Woulfe's  apparatus  Is  employed,  a  retort  01 
other  vessel,  for  heating  the  materials,  ii 
connected  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  witl 
one  of  Woulfe's  bottles.   If  more  than  otu 
of  these  bottles  are  required   they  an 
ranged  side  by  side,  and  are  connecte<: 
with  each  other  by  tubes,  each  of  whicl 
proceeds  from  the  upper  part  of  one  bottli 
to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  In  the  next 
the  centre  neck  of  each  bottle,  if  it  hay< 
three  necks,  being  closed  either  with  a  solii 
cork,  and  if  necessary  luted,  or  with  a  corl 
In  which  is  Inserted  a  Mfety-tube.  tha 
passes  down  through  it,  and  dips  in  th> 
liquid  at  the  bottom.   This  tube  allows  th 
elastic  fluid,  if  generated  in  too  larg 
quantity,  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere 
while,  in  ordinary  circumstances, as  it  dip 
into  a  liquid,  they  are  unable  to  pass  of 
Every  part  of  the  apparatus  Is  sir-tighf 
except  the  extremity  farthest  from   th 
retort,  so  that  every  particle  of  vapour  0 
gas  has  to  traverse  the  whole  series  c 
vessels,  and  to  pass  through  the  liquid  1 
every  one  of  the  bottles,  before  it  escape 
into  the  air ;  and  thus.  If  at  all  oondensabl 
by  the  liquid  used,  can  hardly  escape  eoi 
densatlon.     The  apparatus  was  not  altogi 
ther  unknown,  even  before  Woulfe's  time 
WOU'RALI  PORSOK.   [See  UbaliJ 
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WRACK,  in  Botany,  the  Fueu»  vesienlo- 
muit  a  marine  plant  which  is  of  great  utility 
as  a  manure.  It  Is  found  on  roclca  left  dry 
at  low  Water;  the  Btallc  rans  along  the 
middle  of  the  leaf,  and  is  terminated  by 
watery  bladders.  It  Is  Bometimos  called 
wa-odk  and  sea-tangle. 

WRAN'OLBR,  SRNiOH,  In  the  university 
of  Oambrtdge,  the  student  who  passes  the 
best  examination  (especially  In  mathema- 
tics) In  the  senate-house,  for  the  first 
degree,  or  that  of  bachelor  In  arts;  they 
who  follow  n*xt  In  the  same  division  are 
respectively  termed  aeeondt  thirdt  fourtht 
ftc.,  forangler$.  The  students  belonging  to 
the  next  two  classes  are  termed  senior, 
and  junior  optlntM,  respectively ;  and  the 
fourth  or  lowest  class  consists  of  the  hoi 
pollni  (the  mnny). 

WRASS,  or  WRASSE,  a  name  given  to 
marine  fishes  belonging  to  the  spiny  Onued 
genus  L(Aru$. 

WRECK  iwraeke:  Belg\  in  Navigation, 
the  destruction  of  a  ship,  by  being  driven 
ashore.  Also,  a  vessel  found  floating  at  sea 
In  a  deserted  and  unmanageable  condition. 
But  In  order  to  constitute  a  legal  wreck, 
the  goods  must  come  to  land.  In  former 
times  the  most  inhospitable  and  barbarous 
conduct  was  exerelsed  against  all  who  had 
tlie  misfortune  to  suffer  from  the  perils  of 
the  sea ;  but  as  commerce  and  narlgation 
were  extended,  the  law  was  made  to  afford 
the  adventurous  mariner  protection.  In 
England,  as  In  other  countries,  wrecks  bad 
been  adjudged  to  the  king ;  but  the  rigour 
and  injustice  of  this  law  was  modified  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ;  when  it  was 
ruled,  that  if  any  person  escaped  alive  out 
of  the  ship,  it  should  be  no  wreck.  And 
after  rarlous  modiflcations,  it  was  decided. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  that  If  goods 
were  cast  on  shore,  having  any  marks  by 
which  they  could  be  identified,  they  were 
to  revertto  the  owners,  if  claimed  any  time 
within  a  year  and  a  day.  The  plundering 
of  wrecks  had,  however,  become  so  con- 
firmed by  the  custom  of  ages,  that  varitms 
sul^equent  penal  statutes  were  enacted  to 
repress  it ;  eren  so  lately  as  the  reign  of 
George  II.  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass 
a  new  statute  for  the  purpose ;  and  by  a 
statute  of  George  IV.,  plundering  wrecked 
vessels  or  goods  stranded  Is  felony;  goods 
cast  overboard  and  not  stranded  are  divid- 
ed into  i«toam,  or  those  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  JMHon,  or  things  found  floating;  and 
ltg$amf  or  things  sunk,  but  attached  to  a 
buoy  or  eork,  that  they  may  be  found 
again;  all  these  belong  to  the  crown 
if  no  owner  appears  to  claim  them.  Insur- 
ance against  loss  by  wreck  is  effected  with 
persons  called  underwriters,  who  chiefiy 
exercise  thelrcalUngat  Lloyd's,  in  the  Royal 
Exchange,  London. 

WREN  (wretttia:  Ang.'Sax.')^  the  name  of 
small  birds  belonging  to  the  genus  T^ofirlo- 
dvtee.  The  eommon  wren  {T.vulfforU)  is  the 
chesnut  coloured,  with  the  wings  varie- 
gated with  white  and  grey.  This  is  a  mi- 
nute bird,  and,  except  the  golden-crowned 
wren,  the  smallest  of  any  in  Europe ;  the 
bead  is  large  and  round,  the  eyes  dark,  and 
tils  beak  slender  and  brown ;  the  tail  la 


short,  and  generally  carried  erect ;  the  head, 
neck,  and  back,  are  of  a  dusky  chesnui- 
brown ;  the  breast  is  of  a  dusky  white,  and 
the  lower  part  of  it  is  variegated  with  o>>- 
scnre  and  transrerse  lines  or  black.    It  is 
fond  of  prying  about  crevloes  and  holes  Ic 
walls,  and  is  constantly  in  motion,  aearrh- 
Ing  for  insects,  which  form  Its  prtnciiial 
food. ^The  golden-crowned  wren  Is  distin- 
guished by  an  orange  crown  ;  its  length  is 
4}  inches,  and  its  weight  under  80  grains. 
It  bnllds  its  nest,whlch  is  remarkably  neat, 
on  the  oak,  yew,  or  some  species  of  the  pine. 
This  is  most  commonly  open  at  the  top,  but 
sometimes  covered  with  a  dome,  and  it  has 
an  opening  on  one  side.    It  is  always  Inge- 
niously suspended    beneath   the   branch, 
like  those  of  many  tropical  birds,  being  the 
only  Instance  of  the  kind  amongst  those  of 
Great  Britain.   The  eggs  are  about  ten  in 
number,  and  are  small,  round,  and  white. 
In  a  still  and  snltry  noon,  when  not  a  leaf 
is  stirring,  and  almost  every  other  bird  has 
retired  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  into  the 
shadiest  thickets,  the  little  solitary  golden- 
crowned  wren  is  to  be  seen  flitting  noise- 
lessly from  spray  to  spray,  in  search  ot  its 
food,  paying  no  attention  to  any  one  who 
happens  to  be  watching  it ;  and  never  for  a 
moment  remaining  In  a  state  of  rest.   The 
lightness  and  airiness  of  its  motions,  as  ic 
hops  and  flutters  about  upon  the  smallest 
twigs,  are  unrivalled;  and  In  shape  and 
plumage  It  Is  also  superior  to  moat  of  the 
feathered  Inhabitants  of  our  groves  and 
gardens.    Its  song  is  very  soft  and  low— i 
more  whisper— and  therefore  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  Its  tiny  and  delicate  form. 

WRBST'LIMG  (lonastan,  to  twist  by  tIo- 
lence :  Sax.),  a  kind  of  oombat  or  engage- 
ment between  two  persons  unarmed,  body 
to  body,  to  prove  their  strength  and 
dexterity,  and  try  which  can  throw  his  op- 
ponent on  the  ground.  Wrestling  Is  an 
exercise  of  very  great  antiquity  and  Came. 
It  was  in  use  In  the  heroic  agro ;  and  had 
considerable  rewards  and  bonoara  assigned 
to  it  at  the  Olympic  games.  The  wivstlers 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon  in  the  aonth-west, 
and  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  in  the 
north-west,  seem  to  have  always  been  most  ' 
celebrated  among  the  Bngliah  athletn. 

WRIST  (tsirfsC:  Sax.),  in  Aamtomy,  the 
Oarptu,  that  joint  by  which  the  hand  is 
united  to  the  arm.  It  is  compoeed  of  eight 
small  bones  in  two  rows,  the  motions  of 
which  on  the  fore-arm  may  be  described  sa 
those  of  flexion,  extension,  abdncUon,  snd 

circumduction. In  the  manegre  Uie  brv 

dl0  wrist  is  that  of  the  left-hand.  A  horse- 
man's wrist  and  his  elbow  shoald  be  eqasl- 
ly  raised ;  and  the  wrist  should  be  two  or 
three  fingers  above  the  pommel  of  ths 
saddle. 

WRIT,  in  Law,  a  precept  In  writinf. 
under  seal.  Issued  by  some  court  or  atMgis- 
trate  in  the  name  of  the  government,  and 
addressed  to  a  sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  other 
subordinate  executive  oOlcer,  commandlof 
him  to  do  some  particular  thin^.  Writi 
have  been  much  reduced  in  nnmber;  tbr 
orighuU  writ.  Issuing  out  of  Amneery,  f«r 
the  commencement  of  actions  In  the  thrr 
courts  of  common  law,  is  now  sapcrseded 
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by  three  judicial  writs,  which  issue  in  the 
name  of  the  chief  jiintlce  of  tlie  respective 
courts ;  tliese  are  the  writ  of  summons,  the 
writ  of  capias  ad  resp<mdendum,  and  the 
writ  of  detainer.  The  first  is  ordinarily 
used  -,  the  second  only  when  it  is  intended 
to  arrest  the  defendant;  and  the  third, 
when  he  is  already  in  prison  for  some  other 
cause.  A  writ,  or  summons,  is  called  a  siib- 
pcena,  when  it  requires  witnesses  to  appear 
to  give  evidence  of  habeas  corpus,  when  it 
is  to  bring  up  the  body;  of  premunire, 
when  it  Incurs  forfeiture  of  all  property; 
and  of  qui  tarn,  when  to  recover  a  fine,  of 
which  the  prosecutor  is  to  have  a  share. 
These  and  others  will  be  found  in  their  re- 
8i>ectl  ve  places  in  this  work. 

WRITER  to  the  Signet,  a  numerous  so- 
ciety of  lawyers,  in  Scotland,  equivalent  to 
the  class  of  attorneys  and  solicitors  in  Eng- 
land.  Writer  of  the  Tallies,  formerly  an 

officer  of  the  English  exchequer ;  a  clerk  to 
the  auditor  of  the  receipt,  who  wrote  upon 
the  tallies  the  whole  of  the  tellers'  bills. 
[See  TALLisg.] 

WRI'TING  (toritan,  to  write:  Sax.),  the 
art  and  act  of  expressing  ideas  by  letters 
or  characters  visible  to  the  eye.  Without 
its  aid  the  experience  of  each  generation 
would  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  to 
succeeding  ages,  and  only  a  faint  glimmer 
of  truth  could  have  been  discerned  through 
the  mists  of  tradition.  The  most  ancient 
remains  of  writing,  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  are  upon  hard  substances, 
such  as  stones  and  metals,  which  were 
used  fnr  edicts  and  matters  of  public  noto- 
riety.   Thus  we  read  that  the  decalogue 


was  written  on  two  tables  of  stone ;  but 
this  practice  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
for  it  was  used  by  most  of  the  Eastern  na- 
tions as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  laws,  penal,  civil,  and  ceremonial, 
among  the  Greeks  were  graven  on  tables 
of  brass,  called  kurbeis.  The  Chinese,  before 
the  invention  of  paper,  wrote  or  engraved 
with  an  iron  tool,  or  style,  upon  thin  boards 
or  on  bamboo.  Pliny  says,  that  table-books 
of  wood  were  in  nse  bdfore  the  time  of 
Homer;  afterwards  these  were  usually 
waxed  over,  and  written  upon  with  a  style 
the  writing  was  then  easily  effaced,  and  bf 
smoothing  the  wax,  new  matter  might  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  what  was  wr(t> 
ten  before.  The  bark  of  trees  was  also 
used  for  writing  by  the  ancients,  and  is 
so  still  in  several  parts  of  Asia.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  leaves  of  trees.  But  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  continued  the  use  of 
waxed  table-books  long  after  the  use  of  papy> 
rus,  leaves,  and  skins  became  common,  be- 
cause they  were  so  convenient  for  corriect- 
Ing  extemporary  compositions.  [See  Pa* 
PBB,  Papybus,  &C.1- — Where  writings 
have  been  effaced  for  fraudulent  purposes  - 
with  muriatic  acid,  sulphuret  of  ammonia 
and  prussiate  of  potash  will  revive  them. 
Very  old  writing  may  be  revived  In  this 
way.  If  indigo  and  oxide  of  manganese  be 
added  to  common  ink,  it  will  prevent  its 
being  effaced  by  muriatic  acid. 

WRYNECK.    [SeeYUNXj 

WYV'ERN,  in  Heraldry,  a  kind  of  flying 
serpent,  an  imaginary  animal,  occasionally 
represented  in  coats  of  arms. 


X,  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  Eng 
liBh  alphabet,  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 
When  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it 
lias  precisely  the  sound  of  z ;  but  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  its  sound 
is  the  same  as  ilu— as  wax,  luxury,  taxation, 
&c.  In  French  it  is  variously  pronounced. 
It  is  not  found  in  Italian,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  »«,  as  In  Alessandro;  the  Ger- 
mans generally  substitute  for  it  ks,  gs,  or 
chs,  and  never  use  it  in  the  beginning  of  a 
word.  It  begins  no  word  in  our  language 
but  such  as  are  of  Greek  original,  and  is 
found  in  few  others  besides  those  which 
are  of  Latin  derivation.  As  a  numeral,  X 
stands  for  ten.  When  laid  horizontally, 
thus  H,  it  stands  for  a  thousand,  and  with 
a  dash  over  it,  ten  thousand.  As  an  abbre- 
viation, X  stands  for  Christ,  as  in  Xn,  Chris- 
tian ;  Xmas,  Christmas. 

XANTHIAN  MARBLES,  a  collection  of 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum, obtained 
chiefly  from  Xanthus  In  Lycia,  Asia  Minor. 
They  range  in  date  from  the  subjugation  of 
the  country  by  the  Persians,  b.o.  545,  to  the 
period  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  They 
a  ere  discovered  by   Sir  0.  Pellows,  and 


brought  to  this  country  by  two  expeditions, 
sent  out  by  the  government  in  1843-46. 

XAN'THIO  OXIDE  (xantAos. yellow:  Qr.\ 
in  Chemistry,  a  very  rare  species  of  urinary 
calculus,  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  colour,  so- 
luble both  In  acids  and  alkalis;  and  its  so- 
lution in  nitric  acid,  when  evaporated, 
possesses  a  brilliant  yellow  tint :  hence  Its 
name.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and  oxygen. 

XAN'THINE  (same  deriv.\  the  yellow 
colouring  principle  of  madder. 

XAN'THITB  (same  dertv.).  a  mineral 
found  in  email  grains  and  crj'stals  of  a 
yellow  colour,  near  New  York  ;  its  principal 
constituents  are  silicate  of  lime  and  silicate 
of  alumina. 

XANrrHIVM  (axmtfcion. from  same:  Or.), 
in  Botany,  a  genus  of  composite  plants  con- 
taining the  Lesser  Burdock,  the  Xanthium 
Strumarinm  of  botanists.  It  was  once  es- 
teemed for  cases  of  scrofula,  but,  like 
most  other  remedies  against  this  disease, 
proves  ineffectual,  it  Is  sometime?  used 
as  a  yellow  dye ;  hence  its  name. 

XAN'THOGBN  (xontftox,  yellow ;  flndfiwn- 
nao.I  produce :  Or.),  Ui  Clieniistry.the  ^'AM 
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of  an  add,  obtained  in  combination  with 
potaidi  by  the  mixture  of  a  solution  of  pure 
potaaaawlthblBuIpliuret  of  carbon.  It  con- 
tains sulpbur,  carbon,  and  hjrdrogen,  and 
obtained  its  name  from  the  yellow  colour  of 
its  compounda 

XANTHOX'irLUH  (xanttos,  yellow;  and 
(Bttton,  wood ;  Or.— from  its  yellow  hue),  In 
Botany,  a  genus  of  trees  growing  in  Asia 
and  America,  and  including  the  Toothache- 
tree,  BO  called  from  its  supposed  virtue  In 
pains  of  the  teeth.  It  belongs  to  the  nat. 
ord.  XantlM^laeMB,  and  is  a  native  of 
America. 

XEBBC,  a  small  three-masted  vessel, 
used  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Barbary. 
Raving  been  usually  equipped  as  a  corsair, 
the  xebec  Is  constructed  with  the  floor,  or 
part  which  touches  the  earth  when  It  is 
aground,  narrow,  for  the  sake  of  speed ;  and 
of  a  great  breadth,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry 
s  considerable 'force  of  sail  without  danger 
of  overturning.  When  close-hanled,  it  car- 
ries large  lateen  sails.  The  Algerine  xe- 
becs were  usually  equipped  with  from  16 
to  S4  guns,  and  from  soo  to  4fiO  men,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  soldiers. 

XENELA'SIA  (xenos,  a  stranger;  and 
ekuutot  I  drive  away :  Or.\  In  Antiquity,  a 
law  among  the  Spartans,  by  which  strangers 
were  excluded  from  their  society ;  not  out 
of  -fear  lest  they  should  imitate  the  Spar- 
tan manners,  but  lest  the  Spartans  should 
be  contaminated  by  foreign  vices.  It  was 
a  barrier  set  up  against  contagion;  but 
was  not  so  strict  as  to  prevent  deserving 
persons,  or  men  of  talent,  from  being  re- 
ceived. 

XB'NIA  (Or.;  from  asmos,  a  stranger), 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  presents 
made  by  strangers  to  such  as  had  treated 
them  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  Xenia 
was  also  a  name  given  to  the  gifts  and 
presents  made  to  the  governors  of  provinces 
by  the  Inhabitants. 

XERA'SI  A  (jxfrasia,  from  xlro$,  dry :  Or.\ 
In  Medicine,  an  excessive  tenuity  of  the 
hairs.  It  is  common  among  animals  which 
are  badly  ted :  the  hairs  resemble  down,  and 
fall  off  through  dryness,  from  want  of  pro- 
per nourishment.  It  is  a  species  of  Alopecia, 
which  see. 

XXROOOhhYR'JXm  (OBirokoUmrUm,  from 
gsfrM,  dry;  and  koUurUm,  an  eye«ilve: 
arX  In  Medicine,  a  dry  collyrlum  or  eye- 
iftlvc* 

XBROPH'AGT  {sarophagia;  from  a^os, 
dry ;  and  phagein,  to  eat :  Or.),  the  name 
given  to  a  sort  of  fast  which  was  adopted 
In  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
which  consisted  entirely  of  dry  viands. 

XEROPH'THALMT  {xtrophthaXmia ; 
from  xlroa^  dry;  and  ouhthalmia,  a  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes:  Qrh,  in  Medicine,  a 
dry  red  soreness  or  itching  of  the  eyes, 
without  swelling  or  a  discharge  of  hu- 
mours. 

XESTBS  (xesfes;  Or.\  In  Antiquity,  an 
Athenian  measure  of  ca|iacity,  answering 
to  the  Roman  sextarius,  and  nearly  to  our 
pint. 

XIPH'IAS  (Or.;  from  x{pAojr,asword),  In 
Ichthyology,  n  gen*Js  of  DshcMi,  Including  I 


the  common  twordflsh,  the  XipikUugloMnt^ 
which  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  30 
feet  The  bones  of  the  upper  Jaw  project 
into  a  formidable  weapon,  the  sword,  which 
is  flat  above  and  below.  It  is  an  extremely 
rapacious  flsh,  and  flnds  in  the  above  In- 
strument a  weapon  of  attack  and  destruc- 
tion, able  to  procure  it  the  most  ample 
supplies.  It  is  found  In  the  Mediterranean, 
chiefly  about  Sicily,  and  is  used  by  the  in- 
habitants of  that  Island  for  tooid.     {^tt 

SWOBOriSH.] 

XITHOIO  (a^iphos,  a  sword;  and  eidM, 
appearance :  Ot.\  a  term  given  by  Ana- 
tomists to  parts  which  have  some  resem- 
blance tasB  ancient  sword ;  as  the  xtpkoid 
carMtoi^e,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast- 
bone, 

XYLANTHRAX  (xk/oh.  wood;  and 
anthrtxx,  a  coal :  Or.),  in  Mineralogy,  hottv- 
eoal.  It  consists  of  wood  penetrated  with 
petroleum  or  bitumen,  and  frequently  eon- 
tains  pyrites,  alum,  sulphuric  acid,  ftc 

XT'LO  AL'OES  (xvJUm,  wood  ;  and  aioi, 
the  aloe :  Or.),  or  Aloewood,  in  the  Materia 
Medlca,-the  product  of  the  AquUaria  Stevn- 
daria,  belonging  to  the  AqnilariaeetB,  It  Is 
the  true  aloewood,  or  CiUambac,  termed 
Agallochum,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Aloexylon  AgaUoekum,  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Leguminoaof.,  which  yields  a  scented 
wood  used  by  the  Chinese.  It  grows  In 
China  and  some  of  the  Indian  Islands.  The 
Calambac  is  the  most  resinous  of  all  the 
woods  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  It  U 
of  a  light  spongy  texture,  very  porous;  and 
Its  pores  are  bo  fllled  up  with  a  aoft  and 
fragrant  resin,  that  it  yields  to  pressure 
like  wax,  or  maybe  moulded  by  chewing  lu 
the  mouth  like  mastich.  Its  scent,  while  In 
the  mass,  is  very  fragrant;  and  Its  taste 
acrid  and  rather  bitter,  but  very  aromatic 
and  agreeable.  It  was  formerly  much 
esteemed  in  medicine,  but  Is  now  lUtie 
used. 

XTLOG'RAPHY  (zttlon,  wood;  and 
grapho,  I  draw :  flir.).  Wood-engraving ;  the 
act  or  art  of  cutting  flgures  In  wood,  in 
representation  of  natural  objects.  [See 
Bkoravixg.] 

XY'LON  (xttZ<m,  wood :  ^.),  a  aiteetes  of 
punishment  in  use  among  the  Greek8,whlch 
answered  to  our  putting  offcnderv  in  the 
pillory.  It  consisted  in  a  heavy  collar  of 
wood,  that  prevented  the  deliuqaent  from 
moving. 

XYLOPHYL'LA    (xulon,    wood  ;      and 

Khullon,  a  leaf:  Or.— on  account  of  the 
ardness  and  rigidity  of  its  leaves).  In 
Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat  ord.  Euphor 
Maeea,  the  species  of  which  prodaoo  their 
flowers  at  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 

XYSTARCH  ixuMtarekla;  from  awatos, 
the  xystus ;  and  areko,  I  govern :  Or,\  an 
officer  in  the  Grecian  gymnasium,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  aysftw,  as  lleutentant  to  the 
gymnasiarch.  His  buslLJSswaa  to  super- 
intend the  atkleUs  in  their  exerclsoa  In  the 
two  xytti. 

XYSTER  (xnster:  Or.),  In  Burger^,  an 
instrument  used  for  scraping  bones. 

XYSTUS,  or  X  YSTOS  (xiuCos,  from  ano, 
I  polish :  Or.— on  account  of  its  smooth  and 
pnUiihed  llnnr).  In  Ancient  Archltcetorc. 
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an  open  or  sometimes  a  covered  court,  of 
irreat  length  compared  with  its  width,  and 
consisting  of  porticoo*  with  three  sides.  It 
was  used  for  the  performance  of  wrestling, 
running,  Scc^  during  the  winter,  and  for 


walking  in  at  other  timet.  The  Zystns 
made  a  necessary  part  of  a  gymnasium ; 
and  the  name  given  to  the  athlete  who  per* 
formed  their  exercises  there  was  XytticU 


Y,  the  twenty-Hfth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet.  In  the  l>eginning  of  a  word,  it  is 
considered  to  he  a  consonant;  in  every 
other  posi  tion,  a  vowel.  In  the  middle  and 
at  the  end  of  words,  y  is  precisely  the  same 
as  i ;  being  sounded  as  i  long,  when  accent- 
ed, as  in  repljf,  defy;  and  as  i  short,  when 
unaccented,   as    in    tynonvmoua,  liberty, 

abUity,  &e. It  was  not  introduced  into 

the  Latin  alphabet  till  a  late  period;  and 
was  then  confined  to  words  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  in  which  the  Greek  «  had  been 
previously  represented  by  the  same  letter 
instead  of  y.  As  a  numeral  it  stands  for 
160  OP,  according  to  Baronixu,  for  159>;  and 
with  a  dash  over  it,  for  150,000. 

YAGHT,  a  sailing  vessel,  pleasure-boat, 
or  small  ship  with-  one  deck,  sufficiently 
Inrge  for  »  sea  voyage.  In  its  original  sig- 
nification, it  is  a  vessel  of  state  used  to  con- 
vey princes,  ambassadors,  and  other  great 
personages  from  one  kingdom  to  another. 

YAGERS  (hunters :  Oerm.),  higher  ser- 
vants, attached  to  aristocratic  families  in 
Germany. — Also,  light  infantry  armed 
with  rifles,  in  Prussia,  Austria,  &c. 

YAK,  the  Bos  grunniens  of  naturalists,  is 
an  ox  inhabiting  the  HimaUiyas.  It  has 
been  domesticated,  and  is  a  very  useful  ani- 
mal to  tho  people  of  that  mountainous  re- 
gion. It  is  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden  ; 
its  flesh  is  delicious,  and  its  rich  milk  sup- 
pllea  them  with  much  of  their  food.  The 
long  silky  hair  is  spun  into  ropes,  or  woven 
into  a  material  for  tints.  In  appewance  the 
yak  resembles  the  bison ;  the  usual  colour  is 
black,  but  white,  red,  and  dun  animals  are 
common.  They  have  large  handsome  eyes, 
spreading  horns,  and  flne  bushy  tails.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  HimaUyas  the  yak  in 
winter  feeds  below  8,000  feet,  but  in  summer 
it  ascends  as  high  as  17,000  feet.  It  emits  a 
short  grunt  when  excited,  whence  its  spe- 
cific name.  The  progenitor  of  this  animal 
Is  the  Wild  Yak  of  Central  Asia,  which  is 
untameable  and  very  fierce. 

YAH,  a  climbing  plant  belonging  to  the 
genus  Dtoseorea,  cultivated  in  warm  coun- 
tries on  account  of  its  large  farinaceous 
tuberous  roots,  which  there  form  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food  when  roasted  or  boiled. 
There  aM  several  species  or  varieties.  The 
black  bryony  of-  our  hedges  belongs  to  an 
allied  genus  j[7aimcs),  and  its  root  also  eon- 
tains  an  edible  fecula.  The  term  yam  is 
sometimes  misapplied  to  plants  belonging 
to  the  genus  Oatadtum  or  Coloeatia,  also 
cultivated  In  warm  countries  on  account  of 
their  edible  tubers;  these  are  the  Utn  (or 
koto)  of  th«  South  Sea  Islanders. 


rAN'KEfi,  a  popular  name  for  a  native 
of  New  England,  but  commonly  applied  to 
any  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  as  JbAn 
BtUl  is  to  an  Englishman,  or  Mynheer  to  a 
Dutchman.  It  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  word 
EnoUsh  by  the  dative  Indians  of  America, 
who  called  the  early  settlers  from  Great 
Britain  Tenyeew. 

YARD    (yeard :  Sax.),  a  measure  of  three 

feet  or  thirty-six  inches. Yards  of  a  thip, 

those  long  pieces  of  timber  which  are  made 
a  little  tapering  at  each  end,  and  are  fitted 
each  across  its  proper  mast,  with  the  sails 
made  fast  to  them,  so  as  to  be  hoisted  or 
lowered  as  occasion  serves.  They  have 
their  names  from  the  mast  to  which  they 
belong.  There  are  several  sea-terms  relat- 
ing to  the  management  of  the  yards :  as, 
square  the  yards,  that  is,  see  that  they 
hang  horizontally,  by  the  middle;  top  the 

yards,  that  is,  make  them  stand  even. 

Tard-arm  is  that  half  of  the  yard  which  is 
on  either  side  of  the  mast  when  the  yard 

lies  athwart  the  ship. Yard-arm  and 

yard-arm,  a  phrase  applied  to  two  ships 
when  they  are  so  near  that  their  yard-arms 
nearly  touch  each  other. 

YARN  (yearn:  Sax.),  primarily  woollen 
thread;  but  It  is  applied  also  to  other 
species  of  thread ;  thus  to  cotton  and 
linen ;  and  in  rope-making,  to  one  of  the 
hempen  threads  of  which  a  rope  is  com- 
posed. 

YA&'ROW,  R  well-known  plant  in  our 
fields,  belonging  to  the  genus  Achillea  (nat. 
ord.  Composita),  and  often  called  milfoil,  or 
*  the  plant  of  a  thousand  leaves,'  from  the 
excessive  division  of  the  foliage. 

YAW,  a  searterm,  indicating  temporary 
deviation  from  a  direct  course. 

YAWS,  la  Medicine,,  the  FramlKesia 
(framboise,  a.  raspberry:  Fr.),  a  Bexere 
cutaneous  disease,  introduced  from  Africa 
to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  yaw,  the  African  word  for  a 
raspberry*  It  aftects  a  person  but  once, 
and  is  propagated  solely  by  tlie  infection  of 
the  matter  of  the  pustules,  applied  to  a  pari 
of  the  body  where  the  skin  is  broken.  Ic 
is  not  dangerous. 

YEAR  (Sax.),  the  period  in  whicly  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and 
the  accompanying  changes  in  tUe  order  of 
nature,  are  completed.  As  regulated  by 
the  sun,  it  is  called  solar,  and  as  regulated 
by  the  moon,  lunar.  The  solan  year,  is  the 
interval  of  time  in  which  the  sun  flnisbos 
his  apparent  course  through  the  Ztidlae, 
and  contains  aw  dsys,  6  hourj,  48  mtDBtef 
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•ud  4ar7  seeonda.  The  Intuir  year  consisted 
of  IS  lunar  months.  But  besides  the  solar 
and  lunar  years,  we  may  mention  the  cvoU 
fear,  which  different  nations  adopted,  wUh- 
ont  regard  to  agtronomieal  accuracy,  to  ren* 
der  the  computation  of  time  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life  more  easy.  The  Jewish  year 
consisted  of  12  months,  unless  It  happened 
to  be  Intercalary,  when  It  had  13.  The  an* 
clent  Hebrews  used  to  regulate  their 
months  by  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  each 
of  them  had  30  days ;  but  after  their  capti- 
vity In  Egypt,  they  adopted  the  lunar 
months,  containing  alternately  29  and  80 
days.  In  all  354  days.  This  was  made  to 
agree  with  the  solar  year  by  adding  eleven 
and  sometimes  twelve  days  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  by  an  emboliamie  month.  They 
had  an  eeelesiastical  as  well  as  a  dvil  year. 
The  first  began  in  the  month  of  Nisan  or 
Ahib,  which  answers  to  part  of  our  March 
and  April,  because  about  this  time  the  Is- 
raelites came  out  of  Egypt.  By  this  they 
reckoned  their  feasts.  The  second  began 
in  the  month  Tisri,  aI)out  the  middle  of  oar 
Beptember,  because  they  fancied  the  world 
to  have  been  created  about  that  time.  The 
ancient  Roman  year  was  lunar,  and  the 
first  month  was  March ;  then  followed  April, 
May,  June,  Quintilis,  Sextills,  September, 
October,  November,  December,  so  that  the 
numeral  months  were  named  according  to 
their  order  In  the  series.  Much  confusion 
crept  into  the  computation  of  the  year, 
through  Inattention  or  ignorance,  till  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar.  The  year,  as  reform- 
ed by  him,  is  a  solar  year,  consisting  of  S05 
days,  except  every  fourth  year,  called  bis- 
sextile, which  contains  366.  The  Julian 
year,  therefore,  is  364  days  6  hours,  exceed- 
ing the  Solar  year  by  11  minutes,  which  In 
131  years  amount  to  a  whole  day.  Thus 
stood  the  year  till  the  reformation  of  the 
Calendar  by  Pope  Gregory.  The  Gregorian 
year  is,  consequently,  the  Julian  year  cor- 
rected, and  is  the  year  now  used  in  Europe. 
From  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
Julian  year  arises  the  distinction  of  Old 

and  New  style. The  Mahometans  begin 

their  year  when  the  sun  enters  Aries ;  the 
Persians  In  the  month  answering  to  our 
Jane  ,*  the  Chinese  and  most  of  the  Indians 
begin  it  with  the  first  moon  in  March.  At 
Bome  there  are  two  ways  of  computing  the 
year— the  one  beginning  at  the  Nativity, 
which  the  notaries  use;  the  other  in  March, 
on  occasion  of  the  lncamation,and  it  is  from 
this  the  papal  bulls  are  dated.  The  civil  or 
legal  year  in  England,  as  well  as  the  hlstori- 
eal  year,  commences  on  the  1st  of  January. 
The  church,  as  to  her  solemn  service,  be- 
gins the  yearon  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad  vent, 
which  is  always  the  nearest  Sunday  to  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  whether  before  or  after. 
[See  Calendar,  Chronology,  Ctolk,  &c] 

Tear  and  day,  in  law,  signifies  a  certain 

time  that  by  law,  in  many  cases,  determines 
a  right,  or  worlcs  prescription ;  as  in  the 
case  of  an  estray,  if  the  owner  should  not 
challenge  it  within  that  time.  It  becomes 
forfeited  to  the  lord  ;  so  of  a  wreck,  &e. 

TBAST  (ifest:  Sax.),  the  barm  or  froth 
which  rises  during  the  vinous  fermenta^ 
tloq  of  vegetable  jnlceo.    It  Is  a  floccaient 


viscid  matter,  Insolnble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol ;  from  its  appearance  under  the  mi- 
croscope. It  is  now  believed  to  consist  of  a 
fungoid  growth.  It  patrifles  In  a  warm 
atmosphere,  and  excites  fermentation  in 
saccharine  and  mucilaginous  liqalds.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  making  of  bread,  its  pro- 
perty being  to  raise  the  dongh,  and  by  that 
means  render  it  light  and  more  wholesome. 

TELOliOW  (yeotetre;  &ix.),  in  Chromatics, 
one  of  the  seven,  or  rather  three,  primary 
colours.  It  contains  the  smallest  amount 
of  chemical  rays,  and  is  therefore  nsed  hj 
photographers,  when  light,  destitute  of 
chemical  action,  is  required  ;  thns,  when  a 
sensitive  plate  is  to  be  examined. 

TEL'LOW-Bl  UD,  in  Ornithology,  the 
FringiUa  trietis,  or  American  goldfinch,  an 
active  and  gregarious  bird,  of  a  rich  lemon- 
yellow  colour ;  the  crown,  wings,  and  tail 
black.  The  female  and  yoang  are  of  a 
brown-olive  colour;  and  in  winter  the 
male  assumes  the  same  sober  livery.  When 
caged.  Its  song  greatly  resembles  that  of 
the  canary. 

YELXO W-FE V ER,  In  Medicine,  a  ma- 
lignant disease  frequent  in  hot  climates,   , 
which  often  suffoses  the  skin  with  a  yellow- 
ish colour.    It  is  a  bilious  remittent  fever. 

TEL'LOW-HAMMER,  or  AMMEB.  the 
Stnheriza  Cttrinella  of  ornithologists,  a 
Passerine  bird  about  7  inches  in  length, 
found  generally  throughout  Europe.  Its 
throat  and  the  crown  of  the  head  ar«  yellow. 
It  is  also  called  the  yellow  bunting. 

TEL'L0W8,a  disease  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep;  in  which  the  eyes  are  tinged 
with  a  yellow  colour,  proceeding  often  trvm 
obstructions  in  tlie  gall-ducta. 

TENaTB,  in  Mineralogy,  a  fermginoai 
silicate  of  lime,  zrom  Elba.  It  occurs  both 
crystallized  and  massive,  the  form  of  the 
crystals  being  that  of  a  rhoniboidal  prism. 
It  somewhat  resembles  hornblende.  Tfais 
mineral  is  called  yenite  or  jenite.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Jena. 

TEO'MAN   igeoman:   Sax.),  la    Bngliab 
polity,  a  eommoner,  or  a  plebeian  of  tb« 
first  or  most  respectable  class.    The  tenn 
is  now  usually  applied  to  a  man  who  culti- 
vates his  own  land  for  his  support.    Is 
ancient  times  it  denoted  one  of  those  wbc 
hcld/oUp-tond ;  that  is,  had  no/le/,  or  book- 
land,  and  therefore  did  not  rank  arooc 
tbegentry.  Whatthe  yeoman  poaseMed.  ho«^ 
ever,  he  possessed  independently  ;  be  vu 
therefore,  no  man's  vassal.    To  understac^ 
the  truo  condition  of  the  ancient  yeomar 
it  must  be  oMerved  that  there  w^eie  son 
lands  whicb.  never  became  subject  to  ttK 
feudal  system.     These   were   called  fcCi 
lands,  or  tne  lands  of  the  people.    Wht: 
therefore,  it  Is  said  that  the  aovereign  ■ 
the  lord  of  the  soil  of  all  Enelaad,  the  •? 
sertion  is  not  strictly  true.    He  Is  certaut : 
the  lord  paramount  of  all  flef  a ;  but  he  ba-- 
no  such  reversionary  Interest  in  lands  t^> 
were  never  held  in  fee.     {jSee   Fbciu^ 
STSTEU,  GayxL-KiKD,  &c3-~-The  col^- 
tive  body  of  yeomen   or  freeholders  - 

termed     Yeomanry, Yeomanry     iJ  *> 

Quard.   [See  Guard.] 

YEO'MANBY  CAVALRY,  at>odyofr' 
lanteers  composed  chiefly  of  amall  laa* 
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owners  aud  fanners,  meeting  once  a  year 
in  several  of  the  English  counties  for 
military  exercise.  They  receive  a  grant 
from  government,  and  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  lord-lieutenant,  who  appoints 
the  oflloera. 

TEW  (ieo;  Bax.\  the  Tcaau  haeeata  of 
botanists,  an  evergreen  tree  allied  to  the 
conifers,  but  having  a  fleshy  fruit,  not  a 
dry  cone.  It  Is  common  In  England  and  In 
many  parts  of  the  North  of  Europe.  The 
vrood.whlch  la  peculiarly  hard,  smooth,  and 
tough,  was  manufiictured  Into  bows ;  but 
since  the  introduction  of  firearms,  the  tree 
la  no  longer  planted  except  for  ornament. 
The  wood  Is  beautifully  veined,  and  8us> 
ceptible  of  a  very  high  polish.  The  leaves 
are  extremely  poisonous,  and  cattle  are  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  them. 

TT'TRIA,  in  Mineralogy,  the  oxide  of 
yfMttni,  a  very  rare  earth,  obtained  from  a 
species  of  orado^inito,  discovered  at  Ttterby, 
in  Sweden ;  hence  its  name.  It  resembles 
gluclna  in  several  of  Its  properties.  It  Is 
smooth  and  insipid.  Is  Infusible  alone,  but 
vitriflea  with  borate  of  soda.  It  combines 
with  the  acids,  and  Is  precipitated  from 
tliose  solutions  by  ammonia  and  prussiate 
of  potash.  It  Is  rertectly  white  ;  has  nei- 
ther  taste  nor  smeU. 


YTTRIUM,  a  brittle  metal  of  a  dark-grey 
colour. 

TT'TRO-OBRTTE,  a  massive  mineral,  of  a 
greyish  or  vioiet-bluo  colour.  It  consists 
of  fluoric  acid,  yttrla,  oxide  of  cerium,  and 
lime. 

YTTRO-TASTALITE,  In  Mineralogy,  an 
ore  of  tantalum,  containing  yttrla  and  oxide 
of  columblum.  It  occurs  massive,  has  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  Is  of  a  blacklsh-brown 
colour.  Under  the  blowpipe  it  decrepi- 
tates at  first,  but  melts,  by  increase  of 
heat.  Into  a  greenish-}  ellow  clay. 

TULE  (ffehul:  Sax.),  the  name  anciently 
given  to  Christmas.  The  word  Is  probably 
Celtic :  wjfl,  or  gywl.  In  Welsh,  signifies  a 
holiday ;  perhaps  the  French  word  noel  is 
derived  from  the  same  source. 

YUNX,  in  Ornithology,  the  Wrjfnseb,  or 
Tunx  torguilla,  a  bird  which  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  woodpecker.  It  makes  no  nest, 
but  lays  eight  or  ten  eggs  on  the  bare  wood 
in  hollow  trees.  In  England  it  is  a  bird  of 
passage,  generally  appearing  a  few  days 
before  the  cuckoo.  Its  food  consists  of 
ants.  It  is  never  seen  In  flocks,  and  In  pairs 
only  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Its 
name  of  tpryneek  is  derived  from  a  habit  of 
twisting  its  neck  in  a  singular  manner. 


Z 


Z,  the  last  letter  of  all  modem  languages. 
Is  generally  considered  as  a  double  conso- 
nant, having  In  some  languages  the  sound 
of  ta,  or  da.  It  begins  no  word  originally 
English ;  and,  though  found  in  Saxon  al- 
phabets. It  is  not  in  any  word  originally 
Teutonic.  As  a  numeral,  Z  stands  for  3,000, 
and  with  a  dash  over  It,  for  3,000,000. 

ZAO'CHO,  in  Architecture,  the  lowest 
part  of  the  pedestal  of  a  column. 

ZAF'FRB  izafflr:  Cferm.),  an  Impure 
oxide  of  cobalt,  employed  for  giving  a  blue 
colour  to  pottery-ware  and  porcelain.  The 
blue  of  saffre  Is  the  most  solid  and  fixed  of 
all  the  colours  employed  in  vitrification. 
It  suffers  no  change  from  the  most  violent 
fire.  It  is  successfully  employed  to  eom- 
municate  shades  of  blue  to  enamels,  and  to 
the  crystal  glasses  made  in  imitation  of 
some  opaque  and  transparent  precious 
stones ;  as  the  Lapls-laxull,  the  Turquoise, 
the  Sapphire,  and  others  of  this  kind.  The 
xaffre  of  commerce  is  never  quite  pure. 

ZE'BRA,  the  Aainua  Zebra  of  Zoologists, 
an  animal  of  the  horse  family,  Is  beauti- 
fully marked  with  stripes :  and  has  a  short 
mane,  erect  ears,  and  tall  like  an  ass.  It  Is 
a  native  of  South  Africa,  about  the  size  of 
a  mule,  and  Is  wild,  swift,  and  vicious.  The 
Annua  Burehellii,  another  striped  species, 
but  more  closely  related  to  the  horse  than 
the  last,  is  also  a  native  of  South  Africa. 

ZECHARrAH,  one  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspea    The  design  of  the  first  pari  of 


Zecharlah's  propjiecy,  IHie  that  of  his  con- 
temporary Haggal,  Is  to  encourage  the  Jowv 
to  proceed  with  rebuilding  the  Temple. 
His  style,  like  that  of  Haggal,  is  for  the 
most  part  prostyle,  especially  towards  the 
beginning;  the  last  six  chapters  are 
more  elevated;  for  which  reason, among 
others,  these  six  chapters  are^  by  many 
commentators,  ascribed  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah. 

ZED'OART*  tax  aromatic  stlmulatinir 
root,  employe^  In  medicine.  It  Is  the  pro* 
duce  of  some  plan  ts1)elonglng  to  the  genus 
OurewnOt  Mlied  to  those  which  produce 
ginger,  cardamoms,  and  East  Indian  arrow* 
root. 

ZEINB  Czea,  a  kind  of  grain :  €hr.\  a  sub- 
stance of  a  yellowiah  colour,  soft,  Insipid, 
and  elastic,  procured  from  the  seeds  or 
Indian-corn .  It  resembles  gluten,  but  con% 
tains  no  nitrogen. 

ZEM'UVDAR  (20inM,  land:  Per».\  In 
India,  a  feudatory  or  landholder  who  go- 
verns a  district  of  country,  and  Is  receiver 
of  the  taxes.  Bis  Jurisdiction  is  called  a 
semindarjf.  It  Is  liable  to  be  sold  by  thr 
government  for  arrears  of  revenue ;  In 
which  case  the  leases  of  the  ryots  would  be 
set  aside.  At  present  the  land-tax  Is  col- 
lected in  India  In  three  ways :  by  the  Zemin 
dor  aatUement,  In  which  the  Zemindar  Is 
responsible  for  It;  by  the  MouxavHin  or 
Village  aetUement,  In  which  the  collectors 
contract  with  the  head-man  of  the  vlllago ; 
and  the  Byotrntri  or  OuUtvaiof*a  aaUlemmt 
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In  vhleb  the  peaaanjlrr  iwy  direct  tlicm- 
selves* 

ZBND-A VESTA  (the  living  word :  Per».\ 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsces  in  India, 
and  Gucbcrsfn  Persia:  books  ascribed  to 
Zoroaster,  and  suiuxiscd  to  contain  his 
revelations.  The  language,  after  having 
been  deciphered  with  difficulty,  has  been 
found  to  hare  a  close  relationship  with 
Sanscrit. 

ZEN'ITR  (Arab.),  in  Astronomy,  that 
point  in  tlic  visible  celestial  hemisphere 
which  is  vertical  to  the  spectator,  and  from 
wltich  a  direct  perpendicular  line  passing 
through  the  spectator,  and  extcnded,would 
proceed  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Bach 
IKiint  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  there- 
fore its  corresponding  zenith The  zenith 

distance  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  Inter- 
ceiited  l)ctwcen  the  body  and  the  senlth, 
lieing  the  same  as  the  co-altitude  of  the 
body. 

ZB'OLTTE  (xeo,  I  boll ;  and  Uthoa,  untnne: 
OrX  Many  mineral  substances  have  been 
confounded  under  this  name,  particularly 
such  as,  when  fused  under  the  blowpiiie, 
melt  with  considerable  ebullition.  They 
generally  consist  of  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
Aiid  WRtcr 

ZEPHANI'AH,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  containing  the  predictions 
of  Keplianlah,  the  son  of  CushI,  and  grand- 
son of  Gedallnh ;  being  the  ninth  of  the 
twelve  lesser  prophets.  He  prophesied  in 
the  time  of  king  Josiah,  a  little  after  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  before  that 
of  Judali,  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Jeremiah. 

ZEPHTUU8,  or  ZEPHHTR  (fephnroa; 
from  zophoa,  darkness— which  commences 
when  the  «un  rearlics  the  west :  Gr.),  the 
west  wind  ;  a  wind  blowlngfrom  that  cardi- 
nal point  oppoflte  to  the  east.  The  poets 
personify  It,  and  represent  Zephyrus  as  a 
youth,  and  as  the  gentlest  of  all  the  deities 
of  the  woods.  It  is  also  called  Favonius; 
though  some  consider  Zephyrus  and  Favo- 
nius to  be  different. 

ZRR'DA,  in  Zoology,  the  Meffalotia  or 
Fennec,  a  l<eauiiful  little  animal  closely 
allied  to  the  dog,  and  found  chiefly  in  North 
Africa.  It  Is  of  a  yelhjwish-whlte  colour, 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  with  a  pointed 
nose,  long  whisker?,  large  black  vivid  eyes, 
and  is  remarkably  fleet. 

ZB'RO  (ItaL),  the  point  of  a  thermometer 
from  which  it  is  graduated.  The  zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  tliermometer  is  flxed  at  the 
point  at  which  the  mercury  stands  when 
Immersed  in  a  mixture  of  snow  and  com- 
mon salt,  320  below  the  freezing  point.  In 
Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  the  zero  corre- 
sponds with  I077-5'J  on  Fahrenlieit's  scale. 
The  zero  of  Reaumur's  and  of  the  Centi- 
grade thermometers  Is  tlie  point  at  which 
water  congeals. 

ZETA,  a  closet  or  small  chamber,  with 
pipes  running  along  the  walls,  to  convey 
into  it  fresh  air,  or  warm  vap<mr  from  be- 
low.—  Also,  the  Greek  letter  Z. 

ZBTET'IC (z^teo,  I. seek:  Gr.),  in  Mathe- 
matics, an  epithet  applied  to  that  method 
f»f  investigation  which  proceeds  by  inquiry, 
(It  the  solution  of  problems. 


ZKVQ'ilA  (Gr. ;  fmm  teftanumi,  I  joln).i 
figure  In  Grammar,  In  which  two  subjeru 
are  iissd  jofntlif  with  the  same  predicate ; 
which  strictly  belongra  to  only  one. 

ZIBET',  la  Zoology,  the  Viverra  zibetka,  ■ 
carnivorous  mammal,  atrlxKHl  with  wavj 
black  lines  and  having  an  ftnnnlatcd  ui.. 
The  Viverra  tibetha  holds  the  same  place  on 
the  Asiatic  continent  that  the  Viverra  d- 
vetta  holds  in  Africa,  and  the  Viverra  roMm 
In  Java. 

ZIBB'THUM,  Hoett  the  soft,  nnctnoos, 
odoriferous  substiuice,  produced  by  the 
FtverraHiietta.and  Viverra  zibeUia  or  rivet- 
cat.  It  has  a  grateful  smelt  when  diluted, 
an  unctuous  subacrld  taste,  and  poBsessee 
stimulating,  nervine,  and  antispasmodic, 
virtues. 

ZINC  (Germ.;  from  sfnto,  a  iipike— from 
the  forms  It  often  assumes  after  fusion), 
a  metal  termed  in  couimerce  epetter.    lis 
ore  was  known  long  before  a  mode  of  re- 
ducing It  was  discovered.    It  Is  procured 
either  from  eatofnfn«,  the  natlre  carbonate, 
or  from  blende,  the  native  sulphnret.    It  is 
of  s  bluelsh-white  colour ;  its  texture  is 
lamellar  and  erj'staJllne,  and  its  spec:  grav. 
about  7.    It  is  tough  and  nntraetable  under 
the  hammer  at  common  temperatures ;  It  be- 
comes brittle  at  fiOO°,  and  fuses  at  r7(P;  but 
between  S20°and  820°  it  becomes  malleabU 
and  ductile,  so  that  between  these  tempera- 
tures it  may  be  rolled  Into  sheets,  or  drain 
into  wire.    The  zinc   thus   annealed   auu 
wrought  retains  the  malleability  It  had  ar 
quired.    When  broken  by  bending,  its  tex 
ture  appears  as  if  composed   of   cubimi 
grains.    It  may  be  granulated,  like   the 
malleable  metals,  by  pouring  it, when  fused, 
into  cold  water,  or  if  it  Ite  heated  nearly  tr> 
melting,  it  Is  then  sufficiently  brittle  to  be 
pulverized.    Soon  after  It  becomes  red-hot^ 
it  bums  with  a  dazzling  white  flame,  of  a 
bluish  or  yellowish  tinge,  and  is  oxydized 
with  such  rapidity  that  It  flies  np  In  the 
form  of  a  white  floe^ulent  mass,  called  the 
flowers  of  zinc,  philosophical  wool,  or  ntAil 
nUnan  (white  nothing).    This  Is  generated 
so  plentifully  that  the  access  of  air  is  soon 
Intercepted ;  and  the  combustion  ceases, 
unless  the  matter  be  stirred,  and  a  eonsi- 
derable  heat  kept  up.    The  wlilte   oxide 
of  zinc  Is  not  volatile,  but  is  driven  up 
merely  by  the  force  of  the  combostlon ; 
when  it  Is  again  urged  by  a  strong  heat,  it 
becomes  converted  in  to  a  clear  yellow  glass. 
If  zinc  be  heated  In  close  vessels,  it  rises 
without  decomposition.    The  greater  part 
of  the  zino-works  are  situated  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Birmingham  and  Bristol.  The 
mantifacture  of  brass,  which  has  been  long 
one  of  the  staple  articles  of  these  towns, 
was  probably  the  cause  of  the  Introdnctlon 
of  this  branch  of  indostry,  at  the  period 
when  brass  began  to  be  made  by  the  dtrert 
union  of  copper  with  metallic  zinc  instead 
of  calamine.   Iron  is  often  coated  with  zinc 
to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  is  then  termed  *  galvanised.* 

ZIN'GIBER  (ttngibberie :  Or.},  in  Botany, 
a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  containing 
the  gingers.  The  white  and  black  ginger 
sre  l>oth  the  produce  of  the  same  plant,  tbr 
difference  dei^endlng  on  the  mode  of  pre  i 
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pniinff  ttaem.  GIngrcr  Is  considered  ai  an 
aromatic,  antl8[fl8modlc,ftnd  carminative ; 
It  is  aerrlceable  In  flatulent  diseases,  debi- 
lity, and  fn  torpid  and  phlegmatic  consti- 
tutions to  excite  brisker  vascular  action. 

ZIR'GON,  a  mineral  orlerlnally  found  In 
Ceylon,  In  the  sands  of  rlrers,  along  with 
Bplnel,  sapphire,  tourmalin,  and  Ironsand. 
Zircon,  hyacinth,  and  xirconite  are  re- 
garded as  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
They  are  essentially  composed  of  the  earth 
zircon  la,  with  silica,  and  a  minute  portion 
of  Iron.  Its  common  form  Is  a  rectangular 
four-sided  prism. 

ZIRCCNIA,  a  rare  earth  extracted  from 
the  zircon ;  It  Is  an  uxide  of  zirconium. 
The  salts  of  zlrconla,  unlike  those  of  alu- 
mina and  glurlna,  are  precipitated  by  all 
the  pure  alkalis,  and  are  Insoluble  when 
they  are  added  In  excess. 

ZIII'OONITE,  In  Mineralogy,  a  variety  of 
the  zircon. 

ZIROO'NTUM,  the  metallic  base  of  zl^ 
conia ;  it  does  not  resemble  a  metal,  being 
like  charcoal  powder.  Heated  In  the  air, 
it  burns  with  almost  explosive  violence, 
forming  the  oxide. 

ZO'DI  AC  {zMUikoa  kJiktof,  the  Zodlne  cir- 
cle :  from  xikm.  an  animal ;  on  account  of 
the  constellations:  Gr.).  The  word  circle 
is  omitted.  In  Astronomy,  an  imaginary 
ring  or  broad  circle.  In  the  heavens,  in 
form  of  a  belt  or  girdle,  within  which  the 
greater  planets  all  make  their  revoluthms. 
In  the  very  middle  of  it  runs  the  ecliptic; 
and  its  breadth,  comprehending  the  devia- 
tion or  latitudes  of  tlio  earlier  known 
planets.  Is  by  some  authors  considered  to 
Xte  16,  by  some  18,  and  others  24  degrees. 
The  zodiac,  cutting  the  eqaator  obliquely, 
makes  with  it  the  same  anglcas  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  Us  middle  line ;  which  angle,  con- 
tinually varying,  is  now  nearly  ciual  to 
23*3  27' 38*52".  This  is  called  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  constantly  varies  be- 
tween certain  limits,  which  it  can  never 
exceed,  llie  zodiac  is  divided  into  12  equal 
parts,  of  90  degrees  each,  called  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  being  so  named  from  the 
constellations  whicli  anciently  agreed  with 
tlicni  [see  Ooxstkllation].  But  the  stars 
having  a  motion  from  west  to  east,  those 
constellations  do  not  now  correspond  to 
their  proper  signs  rsec  Prbobssiox  or  thr 
KQnisoxBS}.  And,  therefore,  when  a  star 
is  said  to  lie  in  such  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  it 
is  not  to  be  understood  of  that  constella- 
tion, but  only  of  that  division  or  12th  part 

of  it. It  Is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  solar 

division  of  the  Indian  zodiac  Is  the  same 
in  substance  as  that  of  the  Greeks;  and 
yet  that  It  has  not  been  iKirrowed  either 
from  the  Greeks  or  the  Arabians.  Tlie  iden- 
tltjr  or,  at  least,  striking  similarity,  of  the 
division  has  led  to  a  supposition  that  the 
Drahnilns  received  It  from  the  Arabs.  Bat 
it  has  been  known  among  the  Hindoos  from 
!  time  ImmemorlaL  The  signs  of  the  zodiac 
»re  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo, 
Virgo,  Liber,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Oaprl- 
comas,  Aquarius,  PlfircB.  They  are  counted 
from  the  vernal  equi&ox,  which  Is  now  In 
the  constelhttlon  Pisces.  Ilepresentations 
uf  the  zodiac  have  been  found  In  several 


ancient  Egyptian  temi)les,  and  have  given 
rise  to  much  dlscnsRlon. 

SODI'ACAL  LIGHT  (sArteX»«,  belonging 
to  the  zodiac:  Or.\  In  Astronomy,  a  ne- 
bulous aurora  which  accompanies  the  sun. 
It  was  supposed  by  Kepler  to  be  the  solar 
atmosphere,  Tiut  It  was  accurately  described 
by  CsssimI,  who  gave  it  its  present  name. 
It  appears  immediately  before  sunrise  In 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
November,  or  after  sunset  In  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May.  It  has  a  conical  or 
lenticular  form,  and  Is  most  distinct  in 
tropical  countries.  Varions  hyiwthcscs  have 
been  invented  regarding  it.  that  being  con- 
sidered the  most  prolmble  which  supposes 
it  to  be  the  ether,  that  is  believed  to  flII 
space,  loaded  with  the  materials  of  the  tails 
of  numerous  comets. 

ZOLL'VKREIN  {Zoll,  toll ;  Teiretn,  union : 
Oer.),  a  union  of  Gennan  States,  headed  by 
Pms8la,formed  for  the  purjwse  of  estabilsli- 
ing  common  regulations  as  to  the  customs 
duties. 

ZONE  (ziing,  a  belt :  GrX  In  Gcogrsphy,  a 
circular  division  of  thccartli  with  reference 
to  the  temperature.  There  are  five  zones : 
the  torridt  extending  from  tropic  to  tropic, 
and  twice  the  sun's  greatest  declination,  or 
47  \  In  breadth  ;  the  two  temperate  zones, 
situated  between  the  tropics  and  polar  cir- 
cles, each  4B'  In  breadth  ;  and  the  tvro  fri- 
gid zones,  situated  lietwecn  the  polar  circles 
and  the  poles.  The  zones  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  various  phenomena. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone  the 
enn  is  vertical  twice  a  year.  In  the  middle 
of  that  zone  the  days  and  nights  are  always 
equal,  each  being  12  hours,  and  the  twilight 
is  short  because  the  sun  descends  perpendi- 
cularly below  the  horizon.  Within  Its 
limits  there  are  only  two  seasons  in  the 
year,  viz.,  winter  and  summer. 

ZO'OLITB  (zOon,  an  anlui»l ;  and  liihoSt  a 
stone :  Gr.),  an  animal  8ul>stance  purifled. 

ZOOL'OGT  (asAm,  an  animal ;  logos,  a  dis- 
course: Gr.),  the  science  which  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  structure  and  classiflcatlon 
of  the  beings  constituting  the  Akimal 
KiNGDOX.  The  chief  divisions  of  this  sub- 
ject are  treated  of  In  this  volume  under  the 
heads  of  Vkrtbbrata,  Mauualia,  Orni- 
THOLOOT,  Amphibia,  Rbptilbs,  Iohtht- 

OLOGY,  MOLLDSGA,  ABTICULATA,  ENTO- 
UOLOGT,  INSRCTS,  MYRIAPODA,  CBUSTAeS- 

AR8,Ci  RBU 1  PBDB8,A2rirxLT  DA,  Rotatoria, 

ENTOZOA,     ECHI2I0DBRMATA,    ACALBPHiB, 

ZOOPHYTES,  Protozoa,  Spo3igbs. 

ZOON'OMT  itOon,  an  animal ;  and  nomos, 
a  law  :  Gr.),  the  laws  of  animal  life,  or  that 
science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of 
animal  life,  their  causes,  consequences,  and 
relntions. 

ZOO'PHrrBS  (soon,  animal;  phuton, 
plant:  Or.),  an  extensive  class  of  Inverte- 
brate animals  usually  called  Polypee,  In  the 
8Ul>-kingdom  Radiata.  The  appearance  of 
these  animals  Is  very  varions ;  some  secrete 
a  horny  tube  tn  which  they  live ;  others 
secrete  a  great  number  of  calcareous  B|>t- 
cula  [see  Aloyosidm,  Gorgoxia];  otherii 
secrete  a  hard  stony  rahatanoe  known  as 
Coral;  others  a  flexible  braacbiag  body 
resembling  a  small  bush  [see  AxtipathbsJ: 
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whilst  many  species  only  secrete  mnens 
rSBA-AvKMOHB^  The  simplest  form  of  the 
Milmal  Is  that  of  a  fleshy  bncr  with  an  open- 
ing at  one  end,  fomilBK  the  month,  round 
which  is  placed  a  series  of  tentacles.  The 
other  end  Is  the  part  by  which  It  adheres  to 
another  object.  The  Htdra,  which  is  com- 
mon  in  pools,  where  it  adheres  to  plants,  is 
of  this  simple  structure.  Host  polypes  are 
able  to  benumb  other  animals  with  which 
they  may  be  brought  into  contact,  and  they 
have  In  their  tissues  offensive  weapons  pos- 
sessing a  stinging  power  which  they  dis- 
charge when  irritated.  They  are  all  desti- 
tute of  special  organs  of  sense,  nor  has  any 
distinction  of  sex  been  dlsooTcred  amongst 
them.  Uoet,If  not  ail,  deposit  ots;  many 
are  also  propagated  by  division  or  budding 
[see  Quocatioh].  Some  species  consist  of 
simple  individuals;  others  are  compound 
animals,  such  as  the  Gorals  andGorgonlas. 

ZOOT'OMY  (  soon,  an  animal  j  and  temno, 
I  cut  up:  Or.)f  that  branch  ox  anatomical 
science  which  relates  to  the  structure  of 
the  lower  animals.     [See  Compakativh 

AVATOVTj 

ZORILLA,  in  Zoology,  a  carnivorous 
quadruped  closely  allied  to  the  weasels, 
having  the  back  and  sides  marked  with 
stripes  of  black  and  white,  the  taat  tinged 
with  yellow ;  the  tail  long  and  bushy,  partly 
white,  and  partly  black ;  the  legs  and  belly 
bUck.    This  animal  inhabits  South  Africa. 

ZU'HIO  AOID  (jnunl,  leaven ;  from  seo,  I 
bubble  up:  Or.),  in  Oheraistry,  an  acid 
formed  in  sour  bread,  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  have  undergone  acetous 
fermentation. 

ZUMOL'OGT  (tumoo,  I  make  to  ferment; 
and  logo9,  a  discourse :  Or.\  a  treatise  on 
the  fermentation  of  liquors,  or  the  doctrine 
of  fermentation. 


ZUMOM'ETEB,  or  ZUHOBIUaETSB 
(xumf,  ferment,  or  sumBtia,  fermentation  ; 
and  metron,  a  measure :  Or.),  an  Instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  fermeniatloo 
occasioned  by  the  mixture  of  differeot 
liquids,  and  the  degree  of  heat  which  tbey 
acquire  in  fermentation. 

ZUR'LrrB,  a  mineral,  found  In  Mount 
Vesuvius,  with  ealeareoof  spar.  It  occun 
In  rectangular  prisms,  or  tn  botryoidal 
masses,  of  an  asparagus-green.  Inclining  to 
a  grey  colour.  It  is  opaqne,  yields  to  tfae 
knife,  and  melts  with  borax  Into  a  black 
glass.  

ZYGODACTTLOnS  Omgom,  n  pair;  and 
daktulott,  a  finger :  Qrj,  an  epithet  for  sn 
order  of  birds  which  have  the  feet  fnmlshed 
with  two  toes  before  and  two  behind,  as 
the  parrot. 

ZYGO'MA  (Or. ;  from  guffoo,  I  yoke  to- 
gether—because It  transmits  the  tendon  of 
the  temporal  muscle,  like  a  yoke>,  tn  Ana- 
tomy, a  bone  of  the  head,  or  rather  two 
processes  of  bones:  the  one  from  the  o$ 
temporis,  the  other  from  the  oa  mai»i  these 
processes  are  hence  termed  the  MMgomatk 
processeBt  and  the  suture  that  joins  them 
together  is  denominated  the  x^ffomatic 
Butnre. 

ZYMOTIC  (tnntotikoa,  cansing  to  fer^ 
ment:  Or.),  In  Medicine,  diseases  canscd 
apparently  by  the  reception  into  the  system 
of  a  vims,  or  poison,  which  Is  diffused 
through  the  frame,  and  operates  npon  it 
like  a  ferment  or  leaven.  In  the  Registrar- 
general's  report,  the  following  dlMnsea  are 
grouped  together  as  tymoMe ."^-Smallpox, 
measles,  scarlatina,  hooping^covgh,  croup, 
thrush,  diarrhoMi,  dysentery,  cholera.  In- 
fluenza, scurvy,  ague,  remittent  feverj 
infantine  fever,  erysipelas,  and  m  few 
others. 
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The  reader  Is  reqaested  to  obaenre  that  the  words  printed  in  small  capitals  In  the 
body  of  an  artide  are  intended  as  cross  references,  and  that  when  the  articles 
referred  to  are  in  this  Sapplement  they  are  distingaifllied  by  the  addition  (St.). 


ABD,  a  oomidon  prefix  to  Turkish  and 
Arabic  names,  meaning  servant ;  e.g.t 
Abdallah,  the  servant  of  God. 

ABEN0EBBAQE3,  a  noble  Moorish 
family  of  OranadiL  descendants  of  Ebn 
Bt-rra],  who  opposed  the  kiug  Abu  Hassan. 
Tlie  whole  family  was  enticed  into  the 
Alhambra  and  slaughtered  by  the  king's 
orders  about  1460.  This  formed  the 
subject  of  a  well-knowu  story  by  Cha^ 
teaubriand. 

ABIOGENESIB  (a.  without  •  Mos.  life ; 

(renesw,  generation:  Qr\  the  theory  that 
ivlng  forms  may  be  directly  produced 
from  non-organised  bodies,  such  as  car- 
bonic acid,  ammouta^  and  water.  It  is 
sometimes  termed  heterogeuesis  (Aeferos, 
unlike :  GrX  or  spontaneous  generation. 
The  opposite  and  generally  accepted 
theory,  oiogtnetiat  asserts  that  all  orga- 
nised bodies  proceed  from  pre-existing 
forms  of  a  similar  kind. 

ACADEMY,  Frenob.  [See  Insti- 
tute. French  (5^).] 

ADVENTITIOUS  BUDS,  in  Botany, 
are  those  which  do  not  make  their 
appearance  in  the  axils  of  leaves,  or  at 
the  growing  apex  of  a  plant.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  they  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  they  are  considered 
abnormal ;  but  ferns  grown  under  glass 

often  produce  them  abundantly. Ai>' 

YENTITIOUB  RooTd  are  those  produced 
above  the  ground,  and  thev  are  there- 
fore often  termed  aSrial.  The  ivy  clings 
to  its  Rupport  by  such  routs. 

ADYEBSABIA  (LcK.).  a  book  of 
notes. 

AGQLUTINATIVE  [ad,  to;  glulinart. 
to  glue  or  solder :  Lot.),  a  term  applied 
Ly  philologists  to  such  languages  as  those 
of  the  Altaic  (St.)  or  Turanian  division, 
which  do  not  inflect  their  verbs,  but  add 
other  words  to  them  when  time  and 
otlier  varieties  of  signification  are  in- 
tended to  be  expressed.    But  Mr.  E.  B. 


Taylor  says  that  the  distinction  between 
the  so-called  inflecting  languages,  such 
as  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  the  agglutinat- 
ing languages  is  much  exaggerated,  for 
he  thinks  that  inflection  is  a  kind  of 
extreme  amlutination. 

AGKOSTICISM  {agnotito*,  unknown: 
Or.),  the  doctrine  which  teaches  tliat 
nothing  is  known  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  world  came  into  existence. 

AGORA  [agora :  OrX  in  ancient  Greece 
ageneral  assembly  for  dealing  with  pubUo 
affairs ;  also,  a  place  where  such  assem- 
blies usually  met ;  a  forum,  a  market- 

T)lftC6 

AHRTMANKS;   (See  Orhuzb  (St.).] 

ALIZARINE  (from  the  Arabic  name 
for  madder)^  a  red  colouring  matter 
used  in  dyemg  and  obtained  from  the 
root  of  the  madder  plant.  An  e£Eloient 
substitute  for  it  is  obtained  from  coal 
tar,  and  is  called  artificial  alizarine. 
This  is  rapidly  displacing  the  madder 
dye. 

ALTAIC  or  UGRO-ALTAIC  Lan- 
guages, a  group  termed  Turanian  and 
Scythian  by  some  writers.  In  addition 
to  Turkisli  and  Mongolian,  theycoinprise 
the  Finno-Ugric  tongues,  viz.,  the  Finn, 
Esthonian,  Lappb  ko.,  spoken  on  the 
borders  of  the  Baltic ;  the  I*ermic  tongues 
of  the  Ural  Mountains;  the  Bulmric 
tongues  of  the  Volga;  and  the  Ugrio 
tongues  of  the  Danube  and  Obi,  e.g.,  the 
Magyar  of  Hunganr. 

iXT AZIMUTH  INSTRUMENT,  in 
Astronomy,  a  telescope  mounted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  capable  of  motion  in  two 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  tlia 
amount  of  its  angular  motion  in  each 
being  measured  on  two  circles  co-ordi- 
nate to  each  other,  whose  planes  are 
parallel  to  those  on  which  th<^  telescope 
moves.  The  principal  axis  of  the  mount* 
ing  occupies  a  vertical  position,  and 
whilst  one  circle  corr«isponds    to    the 
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celestial  horizon,  the  other  corresponds 
to  a  vertical  circle  of  the  heavens.  The 
anp^les  measured  on  the  former  circle  are 
differences  of  azimuth,  those  on  the 
latter  are  xenith  distnnces  or  altitudes. 

AMESS  or  AMICE  {amicttu:  Lat.),  a 
square  piece  of  linen  worn  on  the  shoul- 
ders by  priests  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Amongst  the  ancient  Bomans 
the  amictua  was  a  garment  worn  over  the 
tunic. 

AMOEBA,  a  minute  animal  found  in 
starruant  water,  and  belonging,  like  the 
FoRAMiNiFERA,  to  the  class  of  Bhizo- 
poda,  but  it  is  destitute  of  a  shell.  It  is 
a  mere  shapeless  speck  of  sarcode  with- 
out skin  or  organs  of  any  kind,  but 
possesses  both  a  nucleus  and  a  pulsating 
cavity.  It  moves  slowly  by  protruding  a 
portion  of  its  mass,  and  then  following 
with  the  rest.  Its  food  is  drawn  into  its 
body  at  any  part,  and  what  remains 
indigested  is  rejected  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  individual  increases  by  divid- 
ing and  forming  two.  A  still  more 
rudimentaiy  form  of  animal  life  is  the 
homogeneous  particle  of  protoplasm 
lestitute  of  nucleus  and  pulsating  cavity, 
which  Professor  Haeckel  named  Prot- 
anuAa.  It  is  found  in  the  fresh  waters 
of  Germany. 

AMPHIOXUS  {ampM,  at  each  end; 
oenm,  sharp :  Ch'.),  the  Lancelet.  a  ribbon- 
shapied  animal  about  two  inches  long, 
living  in  sand  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
fathoms  off  the  British  coast.  It  pos- 
sesses a  spinal  cord  enclosed  in  a  gelati- 
nous sheath,  but  without  vertebrse, 
cranium,   or    bones.     It  is,    however, 

f>laced  in  the  order  of  flsbes,  of  which 
t  is  the  lowest  member.  Insignificant 
as  it  appears  to  be,  it  is  a  very  important 
link  in  tiacing  the  descent  of  animal 
existences,  and  some  anatomists  look 
upon  it  as  the  only  living  animal  which 
can  give  us  an  approximate  concep- 
tion of  man's  earliest  vertebrate  ances- 
tors. 

AMPHITRYON,  a  mythic  Greek 
hero,  whose  name  is  often  used  by  the 
French  for  a  host,  in  allusion  to  the 
story  that  during  Amphitryon's  absence 
from  home,  Jupiter  in  his  likeness  paid 
a  visit  to  his  house  and  gave  a  feast. 
Before  its  conclusion  the  reuAmphitryon 
returned,  and  claimed  the  honours  of  the 
position;  but  the  guests  rejected  his 
olaim,  declaring  that  the  true  host  was 
he  who  gave  the  feast;  or  as  Molidre 
expressed  it,  'Le  veritable  Amphitryon 
est  I'Amphitryon  oik  Ton  dine.' 

AMPLITUDE,  the,  of  a  vibration  or 
oscillation,  means  the  extent  of  the 
swing  of  the  bodv  from  its  extreme 
point  on  one  side,  to  the  extreme  point 
on  the  other.  In  sonorous  vibrations  the 
loudness  of  the  sound  is  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  amplitude.  It  has 
lieen  calculated  that  the  amplitude  of  a 
vibration  sufficient  to  produce  sound  is 
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less  than  the  ten  millionth  of 
metre. 

ANACRUSIS  (ana  krotuU,  a  keeping 
bfhck:  Or.),  iu  Prosody  and  Music,  the 
ictus  or  beat  by  which  the  time  of  a  rezae 
or  melody  was  measured. 

ANDIRONS,  the  iron  supports  in  old 
fireplaces  of  the  ends  of  the  logs  of  wood 
which  were  burned  on  the  hearth.  Some 
suppose  the  word  to  be  a  corruption  of 
end  irons.  Their  extremities  facing  the 
room  were  often  fancifully  ornamented, 
and  they  were  sometimes  called  dogs. 
the  ornament  haviag  often  been  a  dog's 
head. 

ANIMISM  {anima,  a  soul :  Lat.).  the 
belief  in  spiritual  existences.  Mauy 
different  ideas  relating  to  the  external 
world  are  comprehendea  under  this  term. 

APQLOGT  {upoloiHa,  vindication:  , 
Or.),  in  Literature,  a  treatise  composed  ' 
in  support  or  defence  of  some  doctrine, 
book,  or  person.  Hence  apologetic  writ-  i 
ings,  as  Bishop  Watson's  '  Apolocy  for  ' 
the  Bible.' 

APOSIOPESIS  (Qr.\  in  Rhetoric,  the 
breaking  off  by  design  m  the  middle  ot  a 
sentence,  and  commencing  another  one. 

ARAGONITB.  one  of  the  natural 
forms  of  carbonate  of  lime,  originally 
found  in  Aragon,  but  afterwards  in 
many  other  places.    Its  crystals  are  hexa- 

goniU  prisms.    It  is  deposited  by  some 
ot  springs,  and  it  forms  the  trouble- 
some deposit  of  steam  boilers. 

ARABIAIO,  a  Semitic  language  whfch 
had  two  principal  dialects,  the  Syriac 
and  Chaldean.  It  derived  its  nnme 
from  Aramaa,  signifying  '  highland/  that 
part  of  Syria  which  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Jordan. 

ARAUCARTA  {AraueanM,  the  Indians 
of  Chili),  a  genus  of  handsome  coniferous 
trees,  of  which  only  one  is  cultivated  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  the  A .  imbricata^ 
a  native  of  Chili,  the  other  species  being 
too  tender  for  our  climate.  The  Norfolk 
Island  pine,  young  plants  of  which  arc  j 
frequently  seen  in  hot-houses,  ib  A.  \ 
excelsa.  In  New  Caledonia  and  some  | 
neighbouring  islets  grows  the  A.  Cookei,  ' 
a  tree  of  so  singular  a  habit,  that  when  ,  i 
first  seen  from  the  deck  of  his  vessel.  | 
Captain  Cook   says,   that  his  'philoso- 

Ehers  were  positive  they  were  pillars  of 
asaltes,  like  those  wfaidi  compose  the   |i 
Giant's  Causeway.'  j 

ARBOR    SATURNI    (the    tree    of    i 
Saturn:  Lat.),  the  tree-like  deposition    ' 
of  metallic  lead  from  a  salt  in  the  pre-     . 
sence  of  metallic  zinc.     [See  Arbob 
Di  A  VM.]    The  alchemists  gave  the  name 
of  Saturn  to  lead. 

ARC,  Elbctrio,  the  light  which  ap- 
pears between  the  carbon  or  other  elec- 
trodes, when  a  sufficiently  powerful 
current  is  passing. 

ARCHIMANDRITE  {archimandrite»: 
Or.),  the  chief  of  a  monastery  iu  the 
Greek  or  Eastern  Church. 
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AHEOMETEB  (araios,  thin ;  metron,  a 
measure :  Or.),  au  inBtrument  for  measur- 
ing the  deQBities  of  fluids.  Hydrometers 
Olid  saccharometers  are  areometers. 

ARGAN  TREE,  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  geuus  Argauia,  uat.  order  Sapotacece, 
which  grows  in  Morocco.  Camels  and 
otlier  domesticated  animals  are  fed  on 
its  fruit,  a  drupe,  and  from  the  kernel  of 
the  nut  an  oil  is  extracted,  which  is 
largely  used  in  the  country. 

ARMATURE,  a  piece  of  iron  placed 
at  the  poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet, 
which  has  the  effect  of  preserving  the 
magnetic  power  for  a  long  time. 

ARNAOUTS,  the  Turkish  name  of 
the  Albanians,  wtio  call  themselves 
Skipetar.  They  are  believed  to  be  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Thraco-Illyriana. 
In  religion  they  are  Mohammedans. 

ASSEGAI,  a  spear  of  wood  tipped 
with  iron,  used  by  the  Caff  res  of  South 

ASTATIC  {astatos,  not  constant:  Chr.), 
In  the  science  of  Magnetism  a  needle 
which  is  not  affected  by  the  earth's  mag- 
netism, and  which,  when  freely  sus- 
pended, will  steadily  remain  in  any  posi- 
tion in  which  it  may  in  a  horizontal  plane 
be  placed,  is  styled  astatic.  Such  a  needle 
may  be  constructed  by  combining  two 
magnetised  needles,  so  that  their  poles 
are  turned  in  opposite  directions. 

ASTEROIDS.  Tlie  discovery  of  new 
ones  has  proceeded  rapidly  of  late  years. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1879,  the  number  of 
known  asteroids  was  211.  [See  Aste- 
roids.] One,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Ililda,  is  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  its  period  of  revolution  round 
the  sun,  nearly  eight  years. 

ATMOSPHERE.  At  the  level  of  the 
sea  the  mean  pressare  of  the  atmosphere 
is  about  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 
When  gases,  ko.,  are  subjected  to  com- 
pression by  mechanical  meansi  the  pres- 
sure is  often  stated  in  terms  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  as  a  unit.  Thus  a 
pressure  of  ten  atmospheres  means  a 
pressure  of  150  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 

ATTWOOB'S  MACHINE,  an  appa- 
ratus invented  by  Mr.  Attwood  of  Cfam- 
bridge  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century, 
for  the  purpose  of  illnstratitig  and  veri- 
fying the  laws  of  fulling  bodies. 


AURANTfACE^,  in  Botauy,  an  order 
of  polypetalous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives 
of  warm  climates,  and  having  leaves 
abounding  with  a  fragrant  volatile  oil.  To 
this  order  belongs  the  genus  Citrus  {St.), 
coQtaining  the  Citron.  Lbmon,  Okanqb. 
andSHADDOOE.  TheWamuee.aChinese 
fruit,  is  produced  by  the  Cookia  punctata ; 
the  Bengal  Quince  or  Marmelos,  a  delici- 
ous East  Indian  fruit,  is  yielded  by  the 
jEgle  marmelos;  the  Elephant  Apple  is 
the  fruit  of  Feronia  elephantum,  which 
grows  on  the  Coromandel  coast;  and 
there  are  other  fruit  trees  in  the  order. 

AUROCHS,  more  properly  Auerochs 
{Oerm.)t  the  extinct  Boa  primigenitu, 
which  was  living  in  England  and  Ger- 
many in  Csasar's  time.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  progenitor  of  the  half-wild  cattle 
in  ChiUingham  Park.  Its  bones  are 
sometimes  disinterred  in  bogs  and  cares.. 

AUTOCHTHONES  {auton,  iUlt ; 
ehthon^  the  soil:  Or.),  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  a  country,  which  the 
Greeks  expressed  by  saying  they  had 
sprung  out  of  the  ground. 

AUTONOMY  (autos,  itself :  nomos,  a 
law :  Oi'.),  in  Politics,  the  |K)ssessioii  by  a 
country  of  the  right  to  make  its  own 
laws 

AVENTURINE,  in  Mineralogy,  rock 
crystal  with  disseminated  sca'es  of  mic.-\. 
or  crystals  of  copper,  found  in  several 
parts  of  the  world.  Artificial  aveuturiue 
is  glass  in  which  minute  particles  of  brass 
or  copi^er  are  mixed.  It  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  its  having  been 
first  made  at  Venice  by  the  accidental 
(a  Ventura)  fall  of  some  brass  filings  into 
melted  glass.  The  mineral  was  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  artificial 
substance. 

AZOIC  (<T,  without:  eoe,  life:  Or.). 
a  term  applied  to  geolo^ficul  strata  in 
which  no  organic  remains  have  been 
found. 

AZTECS,  the  principal  race  of  people 
living  in  Mexico  when  the  S|  auiards 
discovered  the  cjuntry  in  the  thirte-'nth 
century.  They  are  thought  to  hive 
come  from  Nicaragua,  where  it  is  said 
there  is  still  a  tribe  speaking  their  lan- 
guage. They  were  powerful  and  ci vilJBed, 
but  their  religious  rites  were  very  san- 
guinary. 


B 


BACTERIA  (baderlon,  a  little  lod: 
Or.),  minute  rod-shaped  vegetable  organ- 
isms which  are  found  abundantly  m 
animal  or  vegetable  infusions  after  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
hours.   The  germs  are  believed  to  float 


about  in  the  atmosphere  until  they  find 
a  suitable  i-lace  for  their  development, 
when  they  multiply  with  great  rapidity. 
It  has  been  thought  that  various  diseasLs 
of  the  human  bo<ly  sirise  from  bacteria 
having  effected   au    entrance    into    it. 
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This  is  tiie  so-called  germ  theory  of 
disease. 

BAILTB  BEADS,  in  Astronomy,  the 
red  prominences  seen  at  tiie  edge  of  the 
sun  at  the  time  of  a  total  ecliine.  They 
are  outbursts  of  ignited  hydrogen,  and 
were  so  named  from  Mr.  Bally  the 
astronomer. 

BALAUSTA  {halaugtion,  the  flower 
and  young  fruit  of  the  pomegranate: 
Or.),  the  name  given  by  botanists  to  the 
apple  -  lilce  fruit  of  the  pomegranate 
(Pttiti'ea  graaatum,  nat.  order  Mjfltaeece), 
which  they  consider  a  modification  of  the 
berry.  Its  structure  Is  Very  peculiar,  and 
perhaps  unique  in  the  tegetable  kingdom, 
as  the  fruit  is  maiiy-celled  Atid  there  are 
two  rows  of  oariielsr  one  placed  above  the 
other. 

BANTU  {(oAantn^  people :  CaJMi,  the 
name  given  by  philologists  to  the  lan- 
guages spoken  in  Afitica  from  the  Cape 
Colony  northwards  qb  far  on  the  west  to 
the  8th  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  and  on  the 
east  -up  to  the  equator.  It  includes 
numoous  forms  which  are  usually 
divided  into  three  groups :  —  (1.)  The 
eastern  languages.  Caff  re,  Zulu,  and 
those  spoken  on  the  Zambesi  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ZauziuAr ;  (2.)  the  mid- 
dle group,  spoken  by  the  l^ntos.  Bechu- 
anas.  &c.:  (3.)  the  western  group,  spoken 
by  the  races  on  the  loWer  course  of  tlie 
Congo,  and  in  the  country  claimed  by 
the  Ptirtugucse  on  the  westooast. 

BANYAN  TREE,  the  J^Ufua  Indiea  of 
l<otanists,  is  remarkable  for  having  large 
horizontal  brajiches  that  send  down  roots 
which  enter  the  ground,  become  stout, 
and  serve  as  props.  In  this  way  a  single 
tree  will  form  a  grove.  A  similar  mode 
of  growth  is  possessed  by  the  Fieus  eolnm 
narU  of  Howe's  Inland  ^and  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  Horetou  Bay  Fig  {F.  macro- 
phyUa),  and  the  common  Kew  South 
Wales  Fig  [F.  Awtrdli^. 

BAPr&TEBY,  the  place  in  churches 
where  the  baptismal  font  is  placed  and 
the  rite  of  baptism  performed.  In  some 
Italian  eities  it  is  a  £^rge  detached  build- 
ing, drcttlar  or  octagonal  in  plan,  covered 
by  a  dome.  Those  of  Florence  and  Pisa 
are  celebrated  for  their  architecture  and 
connection  with  early  art. 

BARITONE  (more  properly  BarY- 
tomb;  bartM,deep;  Umo9,  tone:  Or.),  the 
low  tenor  or  high  bass  voice  of  males. 

BARKER'S  MILL.    [See  TURBINX.] 

BARNABITES,  an  ecclesiastical  order 
founded  at  Milan  in  14%.  The  members 
devote  themselves  to  nursing  the  sick, 
cure  of  souls,  education,  &c.,  without 
seeking  higher  preferment.  There  are 
•bout  twenty  colleges  in  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria, tiieir  headquarters  being  at  Rome. 
BAROSCOPE  (boros,  weight ;  aeopein, 
to  see:  6r.),  the  name  of  an  apparatus  for 
showing  that  the  weight  of  a  body  in  the 
air  is  affected  by  the  upward  pressure  of 


the  air  upon  the  body.  It  oonaists  of  a 
balance,  to  the  opposite  aruis  of  which 
are  attached  two  balls  of  rery  vmequril 
sizes  which  balance  each  other  in  the  air. 
When  this  apparatus  is  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pumi),  the  lai^cr  ball 
will  be  seen  to  descend  aa  the  air  is 
exhausted,  thus  showing  that  the  up- 
ward pressure  of  the  air  had  prerioos'y 
Brevented  it  overbalancing  the  smaller 
alL 

BA8HI-BAZ0UKS  (those  who  fight 
withoot  science :  Turk.\t  the  irregular  sol- 
diers of  the  Turkish  army,  compriiuug 
men  of  all  races.  They  have  earned  an 
unenviable  notoriety  for  rapine  and 
cruelty.  

BESSEMER  STEEL,  steel  made  by 
the  process  invented  by  Sir  H.  Bessemer, 
of  driving  air  into  melted  uron  aoas  to  get 
rid  of  part  of  the  carbon. 

BIGirONi  ACE^  in  Botany,  a  natural 
order  belonging  to  the  class  of  Cbliciflorae,    ■ 
and  containing  trees  and  shrubs  which 
are  of  ten  climbers.  The  genera  £Hm<mta 
and  r«eonm,  Ihhabitants  of  warm  conn- 
tries,  have  m%ny  species  With  handsome    i 
trumpet-shaped  flowers.  CatatpasyrtHyi- 
folia,  with  puri)le  flowers,  has  been  intro-    1 
duced  as  an  ornamental  bree  into  Europe. 
The  CrescetitiaceaSt  to  which  the  Caul-    r 
BASH  Tkek  belongs,  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered a  section  of  this  order. 

BILLET  MOTJLDINO,  an  ornament    | 
employed    in    Mediaeval    Architectiire, 
around  doors  aad  windows.    It  is  shaped    1 
like  a  number  of  wooden  billets  piled  one    ' 
above  another,  aAd  is  frequently  accom- 
panied with  the  zlg2ag  moulding. 

BILLION  {Fr.),  a  million  of  millions 
(1,000,000,000,(X)0).  In  French,  billion  or 
milliard  signifies  a  thousand  millions. 

BINOMIAL  THEOREM,  in  Mathe- 
matics, a  method  of  expanding  (a  -f-  5>" 
into  a  series,  either  finite  or  infinite,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  powers  of  a  and  6. 
In  other  words.  It  is  a  formula  for  ex- 
pressing any  power  of  a  binomial  quan- 
tity. It  is  a  theorem  of  special  impor- 
tance in  elementary  algebra,  and  was 
discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

BUTYL,  in  OhemUtry,  a  hydrocarbon 
radical  analogous  to  methyl,  ethyl,  Ac., 
and  forming  like  them  alcohols,  ethexH, 
&o.  Butylic  alcohol  is  lighter  than  water. 
If  applied  to  the  lips  and  tongue  when  in 
a  pure  state,  it  produces  a  sensation  of 
burning,  and  after  the  burning  sensation 
has  passed  off  there  remains  an  extreme 
feeling  of  numbness  in  the  part.  It  has 
been  found  useful  in  relieving  pain  such  ' 
as  toothache,  by  applying  it  to  the  part 
affected.  Diluted  with  water,  it  is  not 
unpleasant  to  take  wh«i  sweetened, 

BY-PRODUCT,  anything  produced  in 
the  course  of  manufacturing  the  artide 
which  is  the  main  object  of  the  process ; 
for  example,  tar,  in  distilling  cool  for 
gas. 
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tf  r.  ¥.  Darwiu,  with  a  yiew  to  ascertain 
vhetber  the  plants  were  benefited  by  ani- 
mal matter  being  placed  on  the  leaves, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  by 
absorbing  and  assimilating  such  matter, 
the  plante  were  rendered  more  vigorous. 
He  took  a  number  of  plants  and  carefully 
fed  some  of  them  by  placing  flies  on  their 
leaves,  the  others  being  protected  from 
the  approach  of  insects.  The  apiuurent 
lesult  of  the  experiments  was  to  show 
that  the  fed  plants  produced  more  and 
heavier  seeds  than  the  unfed  series.  The 
value  of  these  experiments  baa,  however, 
been  called  in  question,  and  Uie  matter 
cannot  be  said  to  be  finally  decided.  [See 
VsNua'  Flt-Tbap  {/St.).] 

CA&P£L(&arP<M,  fruit:  (Tr.l.in  Botany, 
that  part  of  the  ovary  or  seed-vessel  to 
which  the  ovules  are  attached.  Theo- 
retically the  ovary  is  a  folded  leaf,  and 
the  carpel  is  at  the  introverted  edges. 
The  upper  part  of  the  leaf  or  prolonged 
midrib  forms  the  pistil.  There  may  be 
one  or  more  carpeUary  leaves ;  in  the  lat- 
ter case  they  unite  to  form  the  ovary,  and 
the  carpels  are  the  in-turned  edges. 

OARFETS.  Great  diversity  of  texture 
is  to  he  seen  in  carpets.  Some  show  the 
same  pattern  and  material  on  both  sides 
with  reversed  colours.  Others  have  a 
woollen  surface  on  the  upper  side,  and  a 
rough  one  of  hemp  or  flax  on  the  under 
side.  Some  have  a  velvety  surface  with 
a  pile  or  nap.  Another  kind  is  soft,  with 
the  ends  of  the  flbres  upright  and  half- 
an-inoh  deep.  Tlie  commonest  kind  of 
carpet  is  the  felt.  This  is  not  woven,  but 
the  wool  is  felted  together,  and  the  pat- 
tern printed  afterwards.  The  simplest 
form  of  the  woven  carpet  is  that  called 
Venetian,  which  is  composed  of  a  striped 
woollen  warp  on  a  thick  woof  of  linen 
thread.  The  Kidderminster  or  Scotch 
carpet  is  so  constructed  as  to  constitute 
a  double  cloth,  having  two  sets  of  worsted 
warp  and  two  of  woollen  weft,  each  wan> 
being  intersected  by  both  the  wefts.  It 
is  like  two  pieces  of  cloth  united  surface 
to  surface.  The  pattern  is  the  same  on 
both  sides,  only  the  colours  are  reversed. 
The  Bruraels  carpet  has  a  strong  linen 
thread  basis.  In  weaving  the  woollen 
part  the  threads  are  from  time  to  time 
drawn  up  in  loops  to  form  the  figures. 
In  this  carpet  the  weaver  is  restricted  to 
seven  colours.  The  Wilton  carpet  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Brussels,  except 
that  the  yam  is  cut.  The  Turkey  carpet 
is  made  entirely  of  wool,  the  long  loops 
are  cut.  and  the  carpet  is  therefore  very 
soft.  Axminster  carpets  are  not  woven, 
but  produced  by  hand.  Each  thread  is 
knotted  to  the  foundation,  and  is  not 
connected  with  any  other  thread.  This 
carpet  is  made  in  a  frame,  and  to  this 
class  belong  the  carpets  known  as  Velvet 
pile.  Royal  pile,  and  Saxony  carpets. 
Tapestry  carpets  are  needle-work  carpets 
v  ith  which  machinery  has  very  little  to  da 


CATALAN,  a  native  of  Catalonia  in 
Spain. 

CATHETOMETEB  {katketog,  a  Terti- 
callinc;  metron,  a  measnre:  Gr.y,  an  in- 
strument for  determining  the  precise 
distance  between  two  points  in  a  verti- 
cal line. 

CAUCUS,  the  name  applied  in  the 
United  States  to  a  political  meetiiiflr  held 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  legal  aud.  formal 
one.  The  course  of  action  aud  main 
business  of  the  party  at  the  latter  can 
thus  l>e  arranged  beforehand. 

CENTIGRADE  {eeniem,    a   himdred; 
ffradtu,  steps :  Lat.),  an  epithefc  applied 
to  anything  divided  into  a  hundred  equal 
piurts  or  degrees,  but  especiaUy  to  the 
mercurial  thermometer,  when  the  scale 
between  the  temperatures  of  freesingaDd 
boiling  water  is  so  divided.    Tbia  ia  the 
scale  used  on  the  Oontinentv  and  is  indi- 
cated by  the  letter  O.    This  scale  ia  also 
called  Celsius,  after  a  profeasw  of  that 
name  at  Upsala  who  used  it.    To  convert 
centigrade  degrees  into  Fahrenheit,  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  degrees  hy  9.  and 
divide  the  product  by  5.  tiien  add  32.    To 
convert  Fahrenheit  degrees  into  centi- 
grade, first  subtract  32.  tiieu  multiply  the 
difference  by  5.  and  divide  the  product  by 
9.    rSee  Thkrmomkter.] 

CENTRAL  POINT,  in  Astronomy,  that 
point  in  space  around  which  some  astro- 
nomers suppose  that  the  great  system  ci 
stars— of  which  the  solar  siystem  forms 
part— is  moving,  just  as  the  earth  moves 
rouud  the  sun.  This  point  is  placed 
somewhere  in  the  group  cd  the  Pleiades. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  period  of 
the  revolution  of  our  sun  round  the  point 
in  question  is  18.200.000  years,  and  that 
the  sun's  velocity  in  bis  orbit  is  at  the  rate 
of  1800  miles  a  minute.  Hany  years 
must  elapse  before  materials  can  be  ob- 
tained for  testing  the  accuracy  of  these 
calcuUtions. 

CHAMFER,  a  term  employed  by  car- 
penters aud  masons  to  signify  the  bevel- 
liug  off  of  an  edge  so  as  to  produce  a 
surface  inclined  to  the  face  at  each  side 
of  the  bevelled  surface. 

CHAMPAGNE  WINE  is  produced  in 
a  district  in  the  north-east  of  Frauce 
occupying  part  of  the  old  prorinoe  of 
Champagne,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kheima  and  Epemay.  It  is 
made  either  'sparkling'  or  'still.'  that 
is,  with  or  without  a  charge  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  former  quality  is  produced 
by  bottling  the  wine  whilst  its  fermenta- 
tion is  still  incomplete,— and  a  ixessure 
of  gas  of  from  four  to  six  atmospheres  is 
allowed  to  remaUi.  Uenoe  the  bottles 
are  required  to  be  rery  strong,  notwith- 
standing which  there  is  a  conaiderabk 
loss  from  their  bursting  during  the  manu- 
facture.   

CHAPELLE  ARDENTE  {Fr.),  the 
hall  in  which  the  dead  body  of  a  person  of 
high  rank  dying  iu  the  Roman  Oatbolio 
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faith  lies  iii  state.  It  ifl  hung  with  black, 
is  illuniiuated  with  caudles,  aud  there  is  a 
temporary  altar. 

CHICKEN  POX.  an  eruptive  disease 
of  children,  resembling  smallpox,  but  of 
£4  much  milder  form,  with  less  fever, 
more  rapid  progress  of  the  eruptiou  to 
maturity,  and  less  appeu-ance  of  puru- 
lence  in  the  fluid  of  the  vesicles. 

CHILIAST3  {ckiliaa,  a  thotisand  : 
OrX  believers  ia  the  uearapproacdiof  the 
miliennium. 

CHIKA  GRASS,  a  plant,  the  Boeh- 
meHa  nivea  of  botanists,  belonging  not 
to  the  order  of  grasses,  out  to  the  nat. 
order  U%'tioacta.  It  is  grown  in  ludia, 
China,  and  Japan,  for  tiie  sake  of  the 
fibre,  called  by  the  Malays  and  the 
French  Bamie,  coutained  in  its  stems. 
This  fibre  is  very  strong,  and  besides 
being  worked  up  into  string  flshing-nets, 
&c..  it  is  so  soft  aud  flue  that  the  Chiuese 
make  their  grass  cloth  from  it. 

CH I  NOaiLLA.  a  small  rodent  animal 
living  in  holes  in  the  ground  iu  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
The  skins  are  largely  imported  into  this 
country  on  aocouut  of  the  grey  fur,  of 
which  articles  of  ladies'  dress  are  made. 
The  boily  of  the  animal  is  about  nine 
inches  long.  Tlie  dogs  with  which  they 
are  hunted  are  trained  not  to  injure  the 

^CHINESE  LANGUAGE.  This  is 
described  as  language  in  its  most  archaic 
form ;  there  isuo  alphabet,  every  word  is 
a  root,  and  every  root  a  verb,  without 
conjugations  oriuflections,  or  even  agglu- 
tination. The  adjectives  are  indeclin- 
able. There  are  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen determinatives  or  radical  characters, 
which,  in  combination  with  their  primi- 
tives, are  exactly  paralleled  by  (without 
being  at  all  similar  to)  many  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  characters.  Five  hundred 
syllabic  sounds  are  employed,  which  by 
varying  ttieir  fXMition  in  a  sentence  are 
made  to  represent  tliousands  of  distinct 
symbols,  so  tliat  the  same  diaracter 
may  in  turn  play  the  itart  of  verb,  sub- 
stantive, adjective,  or  adverb. 

CUINOLINE.  in  Chemistry,  a  base 
obtained  by  distilling  ciuchonine,  quinir.e, 
or  strychnine  with  caustic  potash.  Its 
liydrochlorate  has  been  emp1oye<i  as  an 
aueesthetic.  A  base  isomeric  with  this 
has  been  obtained  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  coal. 

OHITINB  [ehitmt,  a  akin  or  coat :  Gr.), 
the  horny  material  which  gives  strengtli 
to  the  integuments  of  crnstooeous  insects, 
and  others  of  the  lower  auimals.  It  con- 
tains nitrogen. 

CHLORIMBTRY.  the  processes  by 
which  the  quantity  of  chlorine  contained 
in  a  giveu  weight  of  chloride  of  lime  is 
ascertained  by  blenchers. 

CULOBODTNE,  a  medicine,  the  in- 
gre<lients  of  whicli  are  kept  secret,  but 
beUeved  to  be  a  oompouud  of  morphia, 


extract  of  Indian  hemp,  chloroform,  and 
ether. 

CIRCULATING  DECIMAL,  a  deci- 
mal in  which  a  series  of  digits  is  con- 
tinually repeate<1.  Thus,  dividing  unity 
by  7  we  obtain  '142857.  and  if  the  process 
is  continued,  the  same  series  of  figures  is 
repeated  ad  infinitum.  This  particular 
case  is  very  remarkable,  for  if  we  multiply 
the  series  by  2.  we  obtain  285714 :  by  Z, 
we  have  428571 ;  by  4.  we  have  671428,  &o., 
and  it  will  be  found  tliat  it  is  possible  to 
write  down  96  digits  such  that  their  first 
96  multiples  consist  of  the  same  digits  iu 
the  same  cyclical  order.  It  is  usual  to 
place  a  dot  over  the  first  and  last  digits 

of  a  recurring  series,  thus  '15723. 

CIST  (<A»la:  Lot.),  in  Ancient  Sculpture, 
a  basket  represented  as  carried  in  proces- 
sions, and  supposed  to  have  reference  to 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus.  Also, 
a  round  bronze  box  found  in  Etruscan 
tombs  containing  articles  of  a  woman's 
toilette.  Also,  a  sepulchral  chest  of 
stone  or  terra-cotta,  closed  at  the  sides 
and  furnished  with  a  lid. 

CITRUS,  iu  Botany,  a  genus  of  fruit 
trees,  nat.  order  AuBAMTiAOBiB  [St.),  cou- 
tainuig  the  Citron,  Lemok,  Lihb, 
Oranok,  Shaddock,  ftc.  The  i)eculiarly 
formed  fruit,  called  Hesperidium  by 
botanists,  has  the  epicarp  and  mesocarp 
as  a  separable  rind,  whilst  the  endocarp 
divides  the  pulpy  portion  containing  tlie 
seeds  into  three  cells.  The  juice  of  these 
fruits  contains  CiTBlO  AciD. 

CLAQUE  [Fr.),  a  band  of  hh-ed  men 
if^qufurs)  who  are  regularly  organised 
under  a  leader,  and  distributed  about 
a  theatre  to  applaud  at  the  proper 
times  during  the  performance  of  a  new 
piece  on  the  Parb  stage,  as  well  as  to 
stifle  adverse  criticism  or  signs  of  disap- 
probation. 

CLEARING  HOUSE,  Bankers',  an 
establishment  in  London,  at  which 
bankers  who  are  members  daily  present 
the  cheques  and  bills  placed  in  tlieit 
hands  for  collection  from  other  bankers. 
zm.  banker,  instead  of  sending  to  every 
bank  upon  which  he  holds  cheques  to 
collect  the  amount  in  cash,  sends  a  clerk 
to  the  Clearing  House,  where  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amounts  of  drafts  in 
his  favoiur  and  upon  him  is  ascertained, 
and  the  balance  naid  by  a  cheque  on  the 
Bank  of  England.  This  method  of  trans- 
acting this  part  of  their  business  saves 
nmch  trouble,  and  obviates  the  risks  of 
collecting  cash.  The  amount  transferred 
at  the  Clearing  House  in  the  course  of  a 
year  is  about  five  thousand  millioua  of 
pounds  sterling. 

CLEISTOGAMTO  {Jeldstost,  locked  up; 
aamoa,  marriage :  Or.),  an  epithet  applied 
by  botanists  to  flowers  which  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  pollen  cannot  fertilise 
the  pistil  of  the  same  flower. 

CLUNIAC,  an  order  of  monks  found- 
ed iu  A.D.  930,  by  Odo,  abbot  of  a  Ois- 
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terdan  monastery  at  Cliigny.  or  Cluny, 
near  Maoon.  Their  lioiise  in  Paris  has 
become  the  Mu«4e  cle  Cluny. 

GO  LOUR  BLINDNESS,  a  not  tin- 
eommon  defect  of  tlie  human  eye,  which 
seems  usually  to  consist  of  inability  to 
peroeive  the  true  colour  of  red.  To  per- 
sons thus  affected  scarlet  appears  as  a 
deep  dark  colour,  and  all  the  compound 
hues  into  which  red  enters  are  altered. 
Thus  orange  and  purple  are  depriTed  of 
their  red  component.  Colour  blindness 
with  respect  to  green  andviolet  also  occurs, 
and  occasionally  a  person  is  met  with 
who  is  blind  to  all  eolounk  When  the 
defect  is  congenital  there  is  no  remedy 
for  it.  Persons  employed  in  situations 
where  an  accurate  perception  of  colour  is 
needed,  such  as  those  employed  on  rail- 
ways, or  s-iilors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be 
guided  by  signals  with  colomned  lights, 
ought  to  undergo  a  careful  examination 
with  regard  to  this  defect,  for  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  fatal  accidents 
have  been  caused  by  the  mistakes  of  the 
colour  blind. 

COLOURS.  It  is  now  said  that  it  U 
a  popular  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
three  primary  colours  are  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  for  green  ought  to  be  substituted 
for  yellow,  as  regaras  mixtures  of  lights, 
or  combinations  of  colour  sensations, 
and  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  states  that 
the  orange  and  yellow  of  the  spectrum 
can  be  exactly  reproduced  by  mixtures  of 
red  and  green. 

CONSCIOUSNESS  (eoMcius.  knowing 
something  al  ing  with  others :  Lot.),  the 
faculty  of  kuowuig ;  the  eapanty  of  hav" 
ing  mental  impressions  or  feriings^  It  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  is  divisible  into  two 
departments— Object  omsciousness,  and 
Subject  consciousness.  Everything  that 
we  can  know  or  conceive  of  faUs  into 
one  or  other  of  these  divisions,  which 
comprehend  the  entire  universe  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain  it. 

CONTRALTO  {Ital.),  or  counter-tenor, 
a  range  of  singing  voice  between  the 
taneble  and  the  basR. 

CONTRAPUNTAL  [Ital),  what  re- 
lates to  the  science  of  harmony  or 
counterpoint. 

CONVECTION  OF  HEAT  {eonveetio, 
a  carrying  along  with:  Lot.),  the  diffu- 
sion of  heat  by  the  motion  of  the  heated 
particles ;  thus  when  heat  is  applied  to 
the  bottom  of  a  pan  filled  with  water, 
the  lowest  strata,  being  first  heated, 
ascend  and  diffuse  heat  by  convection 
amongst  the  cooler  water  above. 

COOLY  {kuli.  wages:  Tamil),  a  Hindoo 
cultivator  of  the  soil. 

COPAL.  Zanzibar  copal  or  auimi  is 
a  resin  found  in  the  earth  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa.  It  exuded  from  a  tree 
called  Trachylobium  Hontemavnianum, 
a  still  living  species. 

CORRUGATItJ)  IRON,   sheet    iron 


rolled  intostraight  and  eqiiidiatant  ridges,  i 
It  is  employed  for  roofing  aud   for  tbe 
sides  of  temporary  structures.    The  pro- 
cess gives  increased  stretieth  to  tbe  mate- 
rial. 

CORTILE  {TtalX  the  court  azoan<1 
which  a  palace  is  built  in  Italy.  It  is 
often  decorated  on  one  or  two  stories 
with  arcades. 

COSMOS  or  KOSMOS  (the  world :  Or.), 
the  order  or  arrangement  of  the  universe. 
Cosmieal,  in  opposition  to  Telluric;  pheno- 
mena are  those  whi<dk  show  themselves 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  earth. 

COUPLES,  Thko&t  of,  a  mathe- 
matical conception  invented  by  Poinsot^ 
which  has  proved  fruitful  of  resolts  in 
its  application  to  the  solution  of  pro- 
blems in  mechanics.  A  couide  consists  of 
two  eqtud  and  parsllel  forces  acting  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  extremities  of 
a  rigid  straight  line*  Such  forces  cannot 
be  replaced  by  a  single  force  (as  they 
could  m  case  they  were  acting  on  the  line 
in  the  same  direction),  and  it  is  manifest 
that  their  tendency  is  to  produce  a 
motion  of  rotation.  The  arm  of  the 
couple  is  tbe  perpendiealar  distance 
between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  two 
forces,  and  the  moment  of  the  couple  is 
the  product  of  one  force  bj  the  arm. 
The  moment  expresses  the  power  of  the 
couple  to  produce  rotation. 

CRANIUM.  [See  p.  177.]  There  are 
twenty-one  bones  in  the  human  skull, 
eight  of  which  compose  the  brun  cap- 
sule, and  thirteen  the  facial  portion. 
Where  the  breadth  bears  to  the  length  a 
less  inroportion  than  75  to  100,  the  skull 
is  classed  as  d<4icocephaIons,  and  where 
the  proportion  is  greater  than  75  to  100  it 
is  styled  brachycephalona.  Three  distinct 
races  of  men,  recognisable  byitheir  skuUs, 
successively  inl>abited  Europe  during  ttie 
Quaternary  epoch.  Other  races  may  also 
have  existed,  but  if  so,  no  trace  of  them 
has  hitherto  been  found.  Anthropolo- 
gists endeavour  to  ascertain  the  differ- 
ences between  the  skulls  of  rarious 
races  of  men,  the  most  important  point 
being  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  great 
cavi^  containing  the  brain.  Many 
methods  have  been  devised,  but  none  are 
entirely  satisfsctory.  Tbe  ratio  of  tbe 
eubic  capacity  of  the  f  em^e  skuU  to  that 
of  the  male  skull  in  persons  of  Sn^^ish 
race  was  found  to  be  864  to  lOOO.  Ti*e 
average  cubic  capacity  of  the  skulls  of  t\n 
Australian  aborigines  was  1283  centi- 
metres ;  of  the  Andamanese.  1230  centi- 
metres ;  Hindoos,  1306  :  lower  grades  of 
English.  1612 ;  a  very  large  but  normal 
skull.  2075.  It  is  generally  thought  tlis: 
persons  of  high  intellect  have  larg-? 
skulls,  and  tliat  the  majority  of  crimiuaL^ 
and  persons  of  dull  minds,  have  skulls  o! 
small  capacity;  bnt  experience  shov* 
tliat  large  skulls  do  not  necessarily  imi^r 
vigorous  understanding,  aud  it  is  cie<i 
that  the  relatiuus  between  brain  capactT 
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and  mental  iiower  are  rather  compli- 
cated. One  of  the  skulls  of  largest 
capacity  hitherto  measured  belonged  to 
a  French  guillotined  murderer,  but  the 
size  of  this  skull  is  said  to  have  been 
*  evidently  pathological.' 
CRYPTOGAM  I A     {fervptos,    secret; 

Jramott  marriage:  Or.),  in  Botany,  the 
owest  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
comprising  ALOiB,  Funoz,  Liohxns, 
MosBU.  jmiira,  and  still  more  humble 
forms  of  vegetation.  The  plants  falling 
into  this  division  are  destitute  of  flowers, 
and  do  not  possess  either  a  pistil  or  true  pol- 
len. Cryptogamia  are  thus  distinguished 
from  phanerogamous  plants  or  those  pos- 
sessing stamens  and  pistils.  Their  mode 
of  propagation  is  various.  In  some  of 
the  higher  tribes  there  are  reproductive 
organs  known  as  antberidia  and  arche- 
gonia,  the  former  of  which  emit  anthero- 
Koids,  and  by  the  union  of  these  with  the 
archegonia,  new  plants  are  formed. 
Other  tribes  throw  off  little  buds,  each 
of  which  produces  a  new  plant.  [See 
Hbpatio^  {St.).]  In  the  lowest  tnbes 
the  propagation  is  by  cell  division.  But 
throughout  the  whole  series  no  true 
embryo  similar  to  that  of  phaneroga- 
mous plants  can  be  found.  When  spores 
are  produced,  germination  takes  place 
from  any  part  of  its  surface,  without  the 
appearance  of  cotyledons,  and  hence 
these  plants  are  styled  aootyledonous. 
The  minority  of  cryptogams  are  of  cellu- 
lar structure,  but  the  ferns  and  club- 
mosses  possess  vascular  bundles,  and  true 
spiral  oells  occur  amongst  the  mosses. 
The  largest  terrestrial  members  of  the 
cryptogamia  are  the  Tree-ferns,  some  of 
which  have  trunks  fifty  feet  high, 
strengthened  by  abundant  vascular  bun- 
dles. 

CTDXTUS  {Lat.)t  the  worship  of  a 
Deity. 

GuRD,  the  principal  constituent  of 
milk  held  in  solution  by  a  slifrhtly  alka- 
line liquid.  As  thrown  down  m  the  pro- 
cess of  cheese  making  by  rennet  or  an 
infusion  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  the 
coagulated  matter  or  curd  is  separated 
from  the  yellowish  liquid  called  whey. 
This  coagulum  contains  the  Oabkik  of 
the  milk,  most  of  the  fat,  and  most  of 
the  inorganic  matter,  ehidly  phosphate 
of  lime  and  sulphur,  whilst  the  whey 
retains  the  sugar  and  soluble  salts.  [See 
Milk.] 

CUBIA,  In  Boman  Antiquity,  an 
edifice  in  which  tiie  senate  held  its  con- 


sultations, or  a  place  for  the  assembly  of 
high  ooundls  in  provincial  cities;  also 
a  structure  built  for  the  religions  serTioes 
of  the  curial  wards.    [See  p.  186.1 

GTCLOKIO  (kuklot,  a  circle:  Or.),  a 
term  applied  by  meteorologists  to  a  region 
on  the  earth's  surface  where  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  is  relatively  low  ; 
whilst  anti-eyclonio  denotes  a  region  of 
relatively  high  pressure.  The  place  or 
district  where  the  mercury  stands  lower 
than  at  the  places  around  it  is  the  centre 
of  a  cyclonic  area.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  mercury  is  higher  at  a  given  place  or 
district  than  at  the  surrounding  places, 
that  place  is  the  centre  of  an  anti-cydonic 
area. 

CYNOCEPHALirS  [kuon,  dog'  ke- 
pTiale,  head :  Or.),  a  genus  or  tribe  of  large 
apes,  containing  the  baboon,  mandrUI, 
and  others,  which  have  a  muzzle  resem- 
bling that  of  the  dog,  with  a  great  de- 
velopment of  the  face  and  Jaws.  They 
live  in  troops,  and  are  nearly  confined  to 
the  continent  of  Africa.  The  mandrill  is 
the  largest  of  the  tribe  uid  is  remarkable 
for  the  bright  colours  of  its  face,  and  the 
enormous  protuberances  of  its  dieeks. 
Figures  of  the  dog-faced  apes  appear 
amongst  the  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian 
monuments. 

CYPEBACEiE,  In  Botany,  the  order 
of  Sedges,  grass-like  plants  divided  into 
many  genera,  of  which  the  prindpal  are 
Oypems  and  Carex.  To  the  former  be- 
longs the  Papyrus.  The  flowers  of  the 
Gyperaoese  are  in  scaly  spikes,  the  stems 
are  without  joints,  and  are  frequently 
angular.  They  are  of  very  little  value  as 
fodder  for  cattle,  but  some  of  the  species, 
as  the  Rush  Nut,  Cyperu$  egeulenttu,ha.ro 
tubers  attached  to  their  roots  which  are 
edible.  The  Gotton  Grass,  Sriophorwn 
angustifolium,  a  plant  growing  in  bogs  in 
this  country,  and  the  Bulrush,  Seirpus 
laenttris,  belong  to  the  order.  Perhaps 
the  finest  species  in  the  order  is  Cvperus 
dives,  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet, 
and  has  leaves  from  one  to  tiro  yards 
Ion 


CYPRIOTE, 


ausrthing  pertaining  to 
'the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  ancient 
Cypriote  inscriptions  are  in  the  Greek 
language,  but  are  difBcult  to  decipher,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  out  in  a 
syllabic  character,  very  interesting 
Qroriote  antiquities  in  pottery,  glass, 
and  precious  metal  have  been  dis- 
covered. 
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DADO,  in  Architecbure.  the  body  of  a 
pedestal  between  the  base  mouldings  and 
the  oornioe ;  also  any  oraamental  airange- 
inent  round  a  room  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall,  snch  as  wainscoting. 

DAGOPAS,  ancient  bell-shaped  build- 
ingg  in  Ceylon,  erected  to  hold  sacred 
Buddhist  relics.  They  are  often  more 
than  aOO  feet  high. 

DAIHIOS,  the  great  princes  of  Japan, 
who  until  lately  had  great  power  in  the 
empire.  A  Datmio  was  at  the  head  of 
cacn  of  the  small  states  into  which  the 
country  was  divided.  He  levied  taxes, 
made  the  law,  and  had  his  own  army. 
There  were  620  feudal  nobles  at  that  time 
in  Japan,  who  had  200,000  armed  retainers 
in  their  pay.  When  the  Shoguuate,  or 
nuthority  of  the  Tycoon,  was  abolished 
by  the  Mikado,  the  Daimios  resigned 
tbeb*  fiefs  into  his  hands,  and  since  1871 
the  whole  authority  has  been  vested  in 
the  Mikado. 

DABWINISM.  [See  Eyolution  and 
Natural  Selection.] 

DAVYUM.  a  metal  iliscovered  in  1877 
by  Sergius  Kem  in  ores  of  platinum, 
nnd  named  by  him  after  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.  It  belongs  to  the  platinum  group 
-melts  at  24'  C,  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
9*38,  and  its  equivalent  is  about  150— IM. 

DIFFRACTION  GRATING,  a  plane 
piece  of  glass  or  speculum  metal,  ruled 
with  fine  parallel  lines,  and  employed 
instead  of  a  glass  prism  to  obtain  a  solar 
spectrum  by  reflection.  By  means  of  a 
special  apparatus  a  diffraction  grating 
has  been  ruled  with  17,300  lines  to  the 
inch. 

DIMORPHISM  (dw,  donble ;  morphe, 
form :  Or.),  in  Natural  History,  the  pro- 
perty in  a  species  of  having  two  forms, 
i.e.,  variations  iu  some  particulars  of 
structure.  [See  PBlMULACEiB  {St.)  for 
an  example.] 

DINOSAURIA  {deinog,  wonderful; 
Banra,  a  lizard :  Or.),  a  group  of  gigatitic 
fossil  reptiles  found  iu  strata  of  secondary 
age,  extending  from  the  Lias  to  the 
Wealden.  They  have  been  divided  into 
three  families,  represented  by  the  Mega- 
losaums,  Hyaalosaurus,  and  Iguanodon. 
Their  remains  possess  certain  bird-like 
characters  which  help  to  bridge  over  the 
interval  between  the  reptiles  and  birds. 

DIOFTASE  (diot  through;  optazein, 
to  see :  Or.),  a  rare  mineral  composed  of 
silicate  of  copper  found  in  crystals  and 
smtdl  amorphous  masses  of  an  emerald 
green  colour  in  Siberia  and  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau. 

DIORITE  {dioroSf  anything  that  separ 


rates:  Or.),  in  Geology,  an  igneous  rork. 
often  found  as  a  dividing  dyke,  compo^^l 
essentially  of  hornblende,  amphiiN«Ie. 
and  Labrador  felspar.  It  has  a  graiuilar 
texture. 

DISCC^OLTTS  [diseoboloa,  a  qnoii 
player :  Or.),  in  ancient  Art,  the  statne 
of  a  man  in  tiie  act  of  flinging  a  quoit. 
The  ancient  Greek  sculptor,  Myron,  was 
celehratefl  for  his  Discoboli. 

DOLDRUMS,  the  name  glren  hy 
sailors  to  the  region  of  Calms  (Si.)  at  tiic 
equator. 

DOLERITE.  a  variety  of  basalt  with  a 
crystalline  and  vitreous  fracture.  It  is 
composed  of  augite  and  Ijabrador  fel- 
spar. 

DOLMEN,  in  Archseology,  a  pre- 
historic tomb  made  of  two  large  slabs  of 
stone  set  opposite  to  one  another  on  edge, 
with  a  thinl  dab  laid  flat  on  the  top. 
Such  mde  stmctures  w«M  formerly  called 
Druid's  altars.  If  there  is  only  a  single 
upright  stone  supporting  one  end  of  Uie 
capstone  whilst  the  other  rests  on  the 
ground,  this  has  been  styled  a  demi- 
dolmen. 

DOSSAL  {dos,  the  back :  jFV.),  a  screen 
of  ornamental  wood-work,  or  the  de- 
corated back  of  an  altar  or  chair.  In 
the  case  of  an  altar  it  is  sometimes 
covered  with  embroidery  or  tapestry. 

DXJRIAN  {duri,  a  spine  :  MaloM),  the 
fruit  of  a  tall  tree,  JDurio  zibethinu*, 
nat.  order  StereuUaeeoB,  growing  on  the 
Malny  peninsula,  in  B-trneo,  and  other 
islands.  The  leathery  skin,  covered  with 
spines,  encloses  a  straw-coloured  costard- 
like  pulp  in  which  large  seeds  are  em- 
bedded. Those  who  live  on  the  spot 
think  the  fruit  extremely  delicious,  but 
persons  who  taste  it  for  the  first  time  are 
offended  with  its  disagreeable  smeU.  A. 
R.  Wallace  declares  that  it  affords  'a 
new  sensation  worth  a  journey  to  the 
East  to  experience;'  icnd  another  tra- 
veller speaks  of  it  as  the  best  of  all 
fruits  with  the  worst  of  characters. 

DYNAMITE  {dunamis,  force :  Gfr.),  is 
a  mechanical  mixture  of  Nitbo-oly- 
CERINE  {St.)  with  matters  in  the  state  of 

£9wder,  such  as  infusorial  earth,  chalk, 
c.  It  has  a  high  explosive  power,  about 
four  times  that  of  gunpowder.  It  is  mncii 
safer  to  handle  and  transport  than  nitro- 

glycerine,  but  still  very  great  care  has  to 
e  exercised  in  its  management.  When 
employed  for  blasting  purposes  it  is 
usually  exploded  by  means  of  a  copper 
cap  containing  a  few  grains  of  a  fnl- 
minate,  and  this  is  fired  by  a  fuse  or  by 
an  electric  wure.    [See  TOBPXDO  (S<.).] 
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EBIONITES,  a  eect  of  Jews  who, 
whilst  maintaining  that  Glimt  was  a 
man  inspired  by  God  to  declare  his  will, 
insisted  upon  the  obligation  of  the  Law. 
They  are  supposed  to  haye  lived  in  the 
second  century. 

EBONITE.    [See  Caoutchouc] 

ECHIDNA  (Gr.)t  a  genus  of  mono- 
treme  animals  living  m  Australia,  of 
which  only  one  species,  K  A  l/«trta;,  is  known. 
It  is  two  or  three  times  larger  than  our 
hedgehog.  The  back  is  covered  with 
spines,  and  it  can  roll  itself  up  as  a  ball 
like  a  hedgehog.  The  mouth  is  furnished 
with  a  beak.  The  legs  are  short,  and 
have  clawed  feet,  fitted  for  digging.  Its 
habits  are  sluggish,  spending  the  greater 
part  of  its  life  in  its  burrow.  Ante  are  its 
principal  food. 

EDELWEISS  {edel,  precious;  weiss, 
white :  Oer.),  an  intercBting  plant  covered 
with  white  down,  girowing  on  the  moun- 
tain»  of  Central  Europe.  It  is  the  Leon- 
Uipodium  alpinum  (or  Onaphalium  leon- 
topodium)  of  botanists,  nat.  order  Com- 
positcB,  and  may  be  classed  amongst  the 
Everlastings.  There  has  been  such  a 
reckless  destruction  of  this  somewhat 
rare  plant  by  the  natives  of  some  parts 
of  the  Alps  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it 
to  strangers,  that  a  fine  has  been  imposed 
upon  every  one  telling  it  in  the  living 

EDENTATA  (e,  without ;'  dmtea,  teeth : 
Xa(.)f  a  name  not  very  happily  chosen  for 
an  order  of  mammals,  seeing  that  several 
of  the  animals  belonging  to  it  possess 
teeth.  The  ant-eaters,  sloths,  and  the 
monotremes  of  Australia  are  placed  here. 
Teeth  when  present  are  never  incisive, 
and  are  always  one-fanged. 

EDITIO  PRINCEPS.  in  Bibliography, 
the  flnent  edition  of  an  old  author's  works. 

EFFENDI.  amongst  the  Turks,  a  title 
given  to  official  persons  and  those  of  some 
position.  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
at  the  Porte  is  styled  Reis-Effendi. 

ELAND,  one  of  the  antelopes  of  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope ;  the  Oreus  eanna  of 
zoologists.  It  is  about  five  feet  high  and 
eight  feet  long.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  some  Ennish  parks,  as  it  stands  our 
climate  well.  The  flesh  is  much  prized  by 
the  colonists. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  [Seep.  239.]  The 
application  of  electricity  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  light  which  should  super- 
sede lighting  by  gas  is  a  problem  the 
solution  of  which  has  been  frequently 
attempted.  In  the  session  of  1879  the 
House  ot  Commons  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  certain  questions  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  and  as  their 
report  gives  an  interesting  summary  of 
the  present  position  of  the  matter,  the 


following  passages  are  printed  here:— 
'  It  is  an  evolution  of  scientific  discovery 
which  has  been  in  active  progress  during 
the  whole  of  this  century.  Essentially 
the  electric  light  is  produced  by  the 
transformation  of  energy  either  through 
chemical  or  mechanicaJ  means.  Tne 
energy  may  be  derived  from  a  natural 
force,  as,  for  instance,  a  waterfall,  or 
through  combustion  of  a  material  in  the 
cells  of  a  voltaic  battery,  or  of  fuel  in  a 
furnace.  The  energy  being  eonverted 
into  an  electric  current,  may  be  used  to 
manifest  electric  light  bypassing  between 
carbon  points  or  by  rendering  incsindes- 
cent  solid  bodies,  such  as  iridium.  A 
remarkable  feature  of  the  electric  light 
is  that  it  produces  a  transformation  of 
energy  in  a  singularly  complete  manner. 
Thus  the  energy  of  one  horse -power 
may  be  converted  into  gaslight,  and 
yields  a  luminosity  equal  to  12  candle- 
power.  But  the  same  amount  of  energy 
transformed  into  electric  light  produces 
1600  candle-power.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur> 
prising  that  while  many  practical  witnesses 
see  serious  difficulties  in  tlie  speedy  adap- 
tation of  the  electric  light  to  useful  pur- 
poses of  illumination,  the  scientific  wit- 
nesses see  in  this  economy  of  force  the 
means  of  great  industrial  development, 
and  believe  that  in  the  future  it  is  des- 
tined to  take  a  leading  part  in  public  and 
private  illumination.  There  is  one  point 
on  which  all  witnesses  concurred,  that  its 
use  would  produce  little  of  that  vitiated 
air  which  is  largely  fonned  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  of  ordinary  illu* 
minanto.  Scientific  witnesses  also  con- 
sidered that  in  the  future  the  electric 
current  might  be  extensively  used  to 
transmit  power  as  well  as  light  to  con- 
siderable distances,  so  that  the  power 
applied  to  mechanical  purposes  during 
the  day  might  be  made  available  for  light 
during  the  night.  So  far  as  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  electric  light  has  al- 
ready gone,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  has  established  itself  for 
lighthouse  illumination,  and  is  fitted  to 
illumine  large  symmetrical  places,  such 
as  squares,  public  halls,  railway  stations, 
and  workshops.  It  is  used  in  Paris  for 
lighting  shops  which  require  a  light  by 
which  different  colours  may  be  distin- 
guished, and  has  recently  been  used  in 
England  for  the  same  purpose  With  satis- 
factory results.  Many  trials  have  been 
made  for  street  illumination  with  greater 
or  less  success.  Compared  with  gas,  the 
economy  for  equal  illumination  does  not 
yet  appear  to  be  conclusively  established. 
Although  in  some  cases  the  relative 
economy  for  equal  candle-power  is  on 
the  side  of  the  electric  lights  yet  in  other 
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cases  gas  illumination  of  equal  intensity 
has  the  advantage.  Unquestionably  the 
electrio  light  has  not  made  that  progress 
which  would  enable  it  in  its  present  oon- 
dition  to  enter  into  general  competition 
wJUi  gas  for  the  oidinary  purposea  of 
domestic  supply.  In  large  establuhments 
the  motors  necessary  to  produce  the  elec- 
tric light  may  be  readily  nrorided.  but, 
so  far  as  we  hare  received  endenoe.  no 
pystem  of  central  origin  and  distribution 
feuitable  to  houses  of  moderate  sice  has 
hitherto  been  established.' 

ELECTRIO  TELEGRAPH.  One  of 
the  recent  inrentious  connected  with 
this  subject  is  Cowper's  Writing  Tele- 
graph, iniis  consists  of  a  combined  trans- 
mitting and  leoeiTinginstnuneutateaoh 
station,  so  that  messages  can  be  sent  in 
eitlier  direction.  The  principle  of  the 
invention  is  desoibed  to  be  the  oommuni- 
catiiig  to  a  writing  pen  placed  on  the  re- 
cording instrument  the  exact  position  of 
a  pencil  used  by  the  operator  at  the  trana- 
mitting  instrument  by  means  of  two  line 
wires,  the  vertical  position  of  the  pendl 
being  communicated  by  one,  audits  hori- 
zontal position  by  the  other.  Each  of 
these  wires  actuates  its  own  needle,  and 
these  needles  are  so  arrao^;ed  that  fthey 
actuate  a  writing  pen  to  which  ink  is  con- 
stantly supplied.  The  pea  moves  up  or 
down»  backwards  or  forwards,  in  exact 
obedience  to  the  motions  of  tM  pencil, 
which  is  guided  by  the  operator  at  the 
transmitting  instrument.  The  message 
is  written  \^  the  sender  on  a  strip  or  rib- 
and of  paper  which  passes  under  his 
hand,  being  unwound  by  dockwork.  The 
message  is  produced  by  the  pen  aA  the  re- 
ceiving station  on  a  slightly  smaller  scale 
than  in  the  pencil  original,  but  in  other  re- 
8()ectsin  precisely  the  same  characters  and 
style  of  handwriting.upon  a  similar  riband 
of  paper  moved  under  the  pen  by  dock- 
work. The  message,  when  completed  at 
the  receiving  station,  is  cut  <^  and  sent 
to  its  destination,  whilst  tliatatthe  trans- 
mitting end  can  be  preserved  as  a  record. 

ELEOTRODES(od(M,  a  path:  Or.),  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Faraday 
termed  the  positive  pole  the  anod«  [ana, 
throuffh :  Ci^r.),  and  the  negative  pole  the 
eatJufde  (hata,  in  opposition  to :  Or.).  In 
a  cell  of  zinc  and  copper,  for  example,  the 
copper  plate  forms  the  anode,  the  zinc 
plate  the  cathode.  If  the  currents  are 
conveyed  by  wires  out  of  the  battery,  the 
terminals  of  the  wires  form  the  electrodes. 

ELECTROLYTE,  the  substance  de- 
composed or  electrolysed  in  the  prooessof 
Elxotroltsis.    [See  p.  241.1 

ELEOTROPLATINa,  BLECTRO- 
GILDINO,  a  process  for  covering  an 
article  formed  of  some  common  metal 
with  a  thin  coat  of  silver  or  gold.  This  is 
an  example  of  Elsctuoltbib,  a  salt  of 
one  of  the  predons  metals  being  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  a  galvanic  battexr. 
The  artide  intended  to  be  coated  is  made 


the  negative  Elkctaodk  (St.),  and  a  plate 
of  silver  or  gold  forms  the  positive  dee- 
trode.  Both  electrodes  are  immetsed  in  s 
bath  consisting  of  a  solution  of  theaait.  aod 
the  predous  metal  is  depoaifced  upon  tiie 
artide  as  the  salt  ondeisoes  cteoonspOBh 
tion  on  the  passage  of  ma  electiical 
rent. 

ELElfENTARY  BODIES^ 
now  teach  that  what  arecommouljseyled 
elements  are  not  nrrrnsai  ilj  simple 
bodies,  but  only  bodies  which  hmve  not 
hitherto  been  decomposed.  Mr.  Xiodgrer 
stata^that  some  of  them,  when  examined 
speetroecopically,  exhibit  i^Mnoaaena 
which  lend  suppcNrt  to  the  hypotbeais 
that  they  are  compound.  The  foOowjiig 
new  elements  have  been  added  of  late 
years  to  the  list  given  on  p.  SSi9.  Like 
Caesium,  Rubidium.  Thallium  and  Indi- 
um, they  have  been  diaoovered  bgr  the 
method  of  spectrum  analysis. 

Equiv.  5p.  Orav, 
Davyum        .       .  150—154       9'» 
Decipinm      .       .      106 
-Philippinm   .       .        74 
Norwegium  .              145  9*44 

Samarium 

ELVAN,  the  Cornish  name  of  a  iprani- 
tic  porphyry  appearing  in  the  form  of 
dykes.     

EMERITUS  (one  who  haa  served  out 
his  time:  LcU.\  a  term  often  applied  to 
retired  professors  in  a  university. 

EMISSARY  {emis$ariwm:  Lot.),  the 
outlet  or  drain  of  a  lake. 

EMPIRICISM  {empeirikns,  experi- 
mental :  Or.),  in  Philosophy,  the  doctrine 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  entirdly  derived 
from  experience. 

ENCl^HALON  (en,  in :  kephalaUm, 
the  head:  Or.),  the  oontenta  of  the  ImsaI, 
namely,  the  brain. 

ENCHORIAL.  [SeeHnERooLTPHics.] 

ENCYCLIC  LETTER  UtHkliko»,  dr- 
oular :  Or.),  a  term  tisnally  Miplied  to  the 
letters  which  the  Pope  sends  to  all  the 
bishops  on  matters  aifeeting  the  whok 
Church. 

ENDOCHROME  {endon,  vrithin;  chro- 
ma, colour:  Chr.),  in  Botany,  the  contents 
of  the  cells  in  the  order  of  AJgaoL  Th« 
matter  is  frequently  coloured. 

EPIGRAPHY  {tpi,  upon ;  ffrapke. 
writing:  Or.),  the  study  of  aucieut  in- 
scriptions or  epigrammata. 

EPITHSMIUM  {fjritUma,  a  eover: 
Or.),  a  term  applied  by  anatomists  to 
the  lining  of  the  internal  cavities  of  the 
body.  It  consists  of  cells  of  various  farms 
in  different  parts  so  connected  as  to  form 
a  delicate  membrane  answerins  to  the 
skin  of  the  outer  surface  of  toe  body. 
The  epithelial  cells  of  the  respiratory 
tract  and  some  other  parts  carry  minnta 
hair-like  appendages  called  dlia. 

EPONYM  («3N>fMMi«s.  an  epithet  for 
that  which  gives  its  name  to  somethiug: 
Or,),    In  ancient  Athens  the  first  of  the 
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that  primitive  belief  which  assigns  con- 
iciuusness  oud  volition  to  all  objects  that 
isome  into  contact  with  human  aense. 
Frees,  atones^  mountains,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  are  endowed  in  man's  ignor- 
Miee  with  those  attributes  of  life  and 
bhoaght  which  he  feels  within  himself ; 
hiMl  seme  of  them,  im-  obedience  to  his 
raperatitious  tendencies,  are  selected  for 
rade  worship. 

FERNS,  True,  [flee  p..  879,].  Hon 
than  200'Specie8  uf  tree  ferns  are  kaowu 
La  botanists,  who  distribute  them  among 
many  genera.  Some  species  attain  the 
beight  of  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  hating 
a  thickness  of  one  foot.  Others  do  not 
exceed  the  height  of  three  or  four  feek 
with  a  trunk  one  inch  thick.  The  real 
diameter  of  the  trunk  is  often  much 
Increased  by  the  bases  ot  dead  leaf 
stalks  (stipes),  and  by  a  matted  mass  of 
aSrial  roots..  Thejr  are  widely  distributed 
sither  on  mountains  within  the  tropics, 
or  in  the  extra-tropical  islands  of  the 
Bottthexu  hemisphere.  Tree  ferns  are  of 
little  use  to  man.  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands  are  some  species-  of  C«K>(>«m 
which  have  thebases  of  their  leaf  stalks 
clothed  with  an  abundance  of  delicate 
brown  silky  hairs:  This  is  gatheved  and 
exported  to  California,  where  it  is  em- 

Sloyed  as  a  material  for  stuffing  cushions. 
:he  Barohktz.  or  Vegetable  Lamb  of 
fable,  is  the  decumbent  stem  of  a  tree 
fern,  CiboHum  barometz,  which  is  densely 
clothed  with  silky  hairs.  Sereral  species 
of  tree  ferns  are  cultivated  in  the  con- 
senratories  of  this  country,  belonging 
principally  to  the  genera  jUfophila, 
Cyatheot  and  IHckwaia. 

FEZ,  a  tall  red  bat  without  a  brim. 
worn  by  the  Turks.  It  is  so  called  from 
Fez,  in  Morocco,  one  of  the  places  of  its 
manufacture. 

F1LA.BIA  (>IHfm.  a  thread:  Lat.),  a 
g(  nus  of  Kematoid-  worms  with  long 
filiform  bodies.  Two«peoie8  occur  under 
the  leaves  of  plants  growing  in  fresh 
water.  Another  species  is  the  Guinea 
worm  whiohinfests  the  natives  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  India.  It  penetrates  the 
skin  and  raises  a  tumour.  Other  species 
have  been  found  in  the  bronchial  tubes 
of  man,  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  the 
Bye ;  even  in  the  blood  of  man  there  baa 
been  detected  a  very  minute  species. 

FILAR  MICROMETEB.  a  micro- 
meter for  an  astronomical  telescope 
formed  of  very  fine  wires,  or  of  the  most 
ieUcate  spider's  threads  {fila:  LaL)  that 
Ban  be  procured. 

FINIAL  {fini»*  the  end:  LaJt.),  in 
Architecture,  the  terminating  ornament 
of  a  pinacle,  canopy,  &o. 

FLAMBOYANT  SXYLK  in  Archi- 
tecture, the  highly  decorated  style  of 
Gothic  which  prevailed  in  France  at  the 
bime  the  Pbrpenuicuaaji  was  practised 
III  England.  Tlie  traceiy  of  the  windows, 
panels,  Ao.„is  wai7,  and  the  ornamenta- 


tion lavish.  The  French  word  ftamhoffont 
signifies  flaming. 

FLAX.   Nkw   Zkajland,  the   PAor 
mivm  tenax    of    botanists,    naJb.    order 
lAliaeecB.    This  handsome  plant  is  quite 
different  in  appearance  and  natural  posi- 
tion from  the  common    flax   plant  of 
Europe.      Its  fiat  leaves,    which  grow 
dircctly  from  the  root,  are  from  five  to 
ten  feet  long,  and  three  inches  broad. 
They  abound  with  long  fibres,  affording 
good  material  for  cordage,  aa  well  w  a 
finer  material  for  textile  mannfactnres. 
The  principal  difficulty  in  thcdr  prepara- 
tion  arises  from  their  gummy  juice.   The 
plants  form  large  tufts,    and  afforded 
excellent  larking-  places  for  the  Maoris 
when  they  were  at  war  with  the  colonists. 

FLUORESOENCE.      When    oerUiu 
bodies  (for  example,  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  quinine)  are  viewed'  by  transmitted 
light,  they  appear  colourless,  but  wben 
viewed  in   reflected  lighb  they  have  a 
peculiar  self-luminous  appearance.    This 
property  has  been  termed  flnoreaoenos, 
as  it  was  first  observed  in  fluor  spar. 
The  property  is  well  seen  in  caaary  gl«« 
coloured  with  oxide  of  uranium,  when 
placed  in  the  ultra-violet  portion  of  the 
solar  spectrum.    Fluorescence  is  believed 
to  be  essentially  identical   with  phoa- 
nhoresoence.     Many  bodies   have   neen 
found  to  possess  the  power  of  absorbing 
dark  rays  of  high  ref  raugibility,  and  ot 
emitting  them  as  luminous  rays  of  lower 
refrau^ibility,  or,  as  it  has  been  said,  of 
absorbmg  darkness  and  of  giving  it  forth 
as  light.    Thus,  if  certain  substances  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  invisible 
ultra-violet  rays  of  the  solar  qieotrum, 
they  become  Ituninous. 

FLT  WHEEL,  in  machinery,  a  large 
wheel  with  a  heavy  rim  attached  to  the 
shaft  of  a  steam-engine  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  motion  uniform.  Tuis 
it  effects  by  absorbing  the  aurploa  f  oroe 
at  one  part  of  the  action-  and  giving  it 
out  when  the  action  is  defldent^  the 
'dead  points '  beinc  thus  nnllifled. 

FOO  HORN.- an  instrument  for  send- 
ing, a  sound  to  a  considerable  distance 
through  a  fog  for  the  purxKMe  of  warning 
against  danger.  Experiments  have  shown 
tl)at  whistles  and  bells  are  not  sufiiciently 
effective.  Bound  reflectors  are  of  little 
value  because  the  rays  of  sound  do  not» 
like  those  of  light,  move  parallel  to  each 
other  from  tlie  surface  of  a  concave 
reflector,  but  constantly  diverge  laterally 
to  all  sides,  and  although  at  first  the 
sound  is  more  intense  in  the  axis  of  the 
reflector,  it  flnally  spreads  out  in  aQ 
directions.  It  has  been  found  that  fog 
signals  can  be  best  transmitted  by  horns 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Kksd 
Pipe,  the  sound  of  which  can  be  heard 
at  a  distance  of  three  miles. 

folk-lore;  a  term  applied  to  a 
collection  of  local  traditions,  anxier- 
stitions,  legendary  stories  and  **^»liid«. 
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Gasteropoda^  There  are  two  natural 
i;nrouT>8,  in  one  of  which  the  animals 
breathe  air,  in  the  other  aiirated  water, 
the  latter  nndergoiug  a  metamorphosis  in 
theyoungstate,  whilst  the  water  breathers 
have  always  the  same  sliape. 

OASTBl^A.  a  theory  hk»  been  pro- 
pounded by  Professor  Haeckel  as  to  a  pri- 
nitive  animal  form  called  by  him  Gastraea 
{ga$ter.  a  stomach :  Or.),  from  which  all 
animals  higher  than  the  Protozoa  are 
supposed  to  hare  descended.    By  the  re- 

Cted  dirision  of  the  original  germ  cell  a 
Mr  of  cells  resulted  which  took  the  shape 
of  a  round  ball  filled  with  liquid.  A  de- 
pression showed  itself  at  one  point,  which 
gradually  deepened  until  one  naif  the  baU 
was  inverted  inside  the  other,  the  mouth 
of  the  cup  or  hollow  thus  formed  being 
narrowed  so  that  there  was  now  another 
ball  of  two  layers  of  cells  with  an  orifice 
leading  into  the  interior  stomach.  This 
is  the  gMtrvla  (a  little  stomach),  which, 
being  furnished  with  yibratile  hairs  and 
other  appendages,  constitutes  the  gastrsea 
or  primltiye  intestinal  animal.  From  this 
simple  form  developed  in  one  direction 
the  zoophytes,  in  another  the  worms,  and 
from  the  latter  the  vertebrate  class  ulti- 
mately proceeded. 

GATLING  GUN,  a  gun  with  several 
barrels,  and  furnished  with  a  rotating 
drum,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be 
rapidly  loaded  and  discharged,  so  tliat  a 
great  number  of  shots  can  be  fired  in  a 
minute. 

GEBM  THEORY  Of  Disease.  [See 
Bacteria  {St.).'i 

GESTA  (achievements :  LcU.),  a  word 
employed  l^  medissval  writers  in  describ* 
ing  the  exploits  of  warriors,  knights- 
errant,  and  other  worthies.  In  English 
it  became  Gestes,  which  was  used  in 
opposition  to  the  Dictes  or  Seyinges  of 
the  Philosophres. 

GRAAL,  The  Holt,  a  superstition  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  relating  to  the  cup 
{gragal :  Old  French)  from  which  the  Son 
of  Man  drank  at  the  Last  Supper.  This, 
it  was  said,  was  filled  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  with  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  His  wounds,  and  thereby  acquired 
miraculous  virtues.  The  Sangreal  was 
tiien  lost,  and  the  search  for  it  was 
undertaken  by  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  It  was  found  by  Perceval,  and  at 
his  death  was  carried  up  to  heaven. 

GRASSES.  [See  p.  326.]  Tothisfamily 
belong  the  Pampas    Grass  {Oynerium^ 


argentcum),  much  cultivated  in  Biiglish 
gardens  on  account  of  its  large  handsome 
spikes  of  silvery  flowers;  the  Guinea 
Grass  {Panicum  maximum),  which  grom 
iu  tufts,  and  is  sometimes  ctiltiTated  for 
fodder;  the  Canary  Grass  iPhcUaris 
Canarienria),  cultivated  for  its  secKls.  the 
food  of  cage  birds;  Tussac  Grans  {Dac- 
tylis  eeapUota),  a  native  of  the  Falkland 
Islands.  The  Bamboos  are  sisaatie 
species  of  this  family. 

GREGORIAN  CHANT,  plain  ^ant 
or  plain  song,  the  few  notes  to  wliich  the 
words  of  the  Liturgies  are  recited  iu 
Roman  Catholic  Churches.  Something 
of  the  sort  was  very  early  in  nee  by 
ecclesiastics,  but  it  took  the  name  of  St. 
Gregory  from  his  having  compiled  fh>m 
existing  chants  a  ritual  book  of  mmne  or 
antinhoiiarinni. 

GTJAIAOTJM,  the  name  of  a  resin 
often  called  Gum  Guaiacum,  employefl 
in  pharmacy  and  obtained  firom  a  tree 
growing  foi  the  West  Indies,  Quaiaeum 
officinale,  nat.  order  JBygophvllaeea 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  so  hard  and 
heavy  that  it  sinks  in  water.  It  is  im- 
ported into  this  country  under  the  name 
of  Brazil  Wood  and  Lignum  Vitss,  being 
in  request  for  articles  of  turnery. 

GUN  COTTON,  a  preparation  of 
cotton  which  has  come  into  use  of  late 
years  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  for 
explosive  purposes.  Its  propoiies  were 
discovered  by  Schoenbein.  the  chemist  of 
Basle,  in  1846.  It  is  prepared  by  steeping 
cotton  in  a  mixture  of  snlphnrie  and 
nitric  acids.  It  is  then  washed,  and 
treated  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  acids. 
When  dried  it  is  reodv  for  use.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  preparing 
aud  storing  it.  and  even  then  disatttroua 
explosions  have  occurred*  Gun  cotton 
explodes  at  a  temperature  of  27rF.; 

fercussion  will  also  cause  it  to  explode. 
ts  combustion  takes  place  with  great 
rapidity,  aud  its  proixilling  power  is  three 
times  that  of  gunpowder,  weight  for 
weight.  Collodion  is  maae  from  gun 
cotton  by  dissolving  it  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether. 

GTJTT^  (drops:  Lot.),  in  Arehitee- 
ture,  ornaments  shaped  something  like 
drops  placed  below  the  triglypbs  of  the 
frieze  in  the  Doric  order. 

GYMNASIUM  {gumnatUm:  Or.).  In 
Germany  and  France  the  higher  schools 
for  boys  before  proceeding  to  the  untvei^ 
sities  are  styled  gymnasia  and  gymuases. 
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HiGMOPTYSTS  {alma,  blood ;  ptusis, 
a  spitting:  Or.),  the  conghiug  up  of  bloo<l 
from  the  lungs,  a  symptom  which  should 
induce  the  patient  to  seek  the  advice 
of  a  medical  man  at  once. 


HALTERES.  in  Entomology,  two  small 
appendages,  one  attached  at  each  side 
of  the  metathorax.  behind  the  wing&  in 
insects  of  the  order  Diptera.  They  may 
be  plainly  seen  in  the  common  housefly. 
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birds.  It  18  calculated  that  our  flaher- 
inen  take  annually  900,000.000,  but  this 
number  is  insignificant  compared  with 
that  destroyed  by  the  cod  and  other 
fishes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  capture  a 
cod  with  six  or  seven  herrings  in  its 
stomach.  Gulls  and  gannots  destroy 
them  by  mill  ion  fi. 

HERRING  BONE  WORK,  in  Me- 
dissval  Architecture,  masonry  or  brick 
work,  where  the  materials  were  placed 
angularly  instead  of  flat. 

HESPERIDES,  in  Grecian  Mytho- 
logy, the  female  guardians  of  the  golden 
apples  given  \j  the  Earth  to  Hera  (Juno) 
on  her  marriage  with  Zeus  (Jupiter). 
Different  accounts  are  giveu  as  to  their 
number  (from  three  to  seven),  and  as  to 
their  parentnge,  but  they  derive  their 
name  from  their  supposed  mother,  Hes- 
perin.  Their  beautiful  garden  was  placed 
on  Mount  Atlas  or  somewhere  in  Libya, 
i.e..  North  Africa,  where  they  were  as- 
sisted in  their  duties  by  a  dragon,  which 
was  killed  by  Hercules  when  he  took  pos- 
sesRiou  of  the  apples. 

HEXAPLA  {hexaploog,  six-fold:  GrX  a 
work  in  six  languages,  especially  the  Bible 
when  six  versions  are  printed  side  by  side. 
.  HIERATIC  [kieratiko%  sacerdotal : 
Or.),  the  character  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  employed  in  writing  on  papy- 
rus, and  which  may  be  styled  cursive 
bierofipls^hics.  Vast  numbers  of  papyri 
with  such  writing  have  been  discovered 
relating  to  a  great  variety  of  topics,  fic- 
tion, history,  scientific  and  medical  trea- 
tises, religion,  legal  proceedings,  &c. 
The  style  is  diffuse,  and  the  diaracters 
differ  a  good  deal. 

HIMYARITIO  INSCRlPTIONa 
The  Himyarites  were  a  Semitic  race 
who,  in  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
established  a  powerful  state  in  Sontliem 
AraUa  (Yemen),  but  who  were  over- 
powered by  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  in 
the  eighth  oentury.  Inscriptioos  by  them, 
some  of  which  scholars  have  deciphered, 
have  been  found  on  rocks  and  copper 
plates. 

HIPPURITIO  LIMESTONE.  in'Geo- 
logy,  a  dei)osit  belonging  to  the  lower 
division  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  found 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  characterised 
by  extinct  shells  of  a  peculiar  form  be- 
longing to  the  genera  Hippurites,  Radio- 
lites  &c 

HONEY  GUIDE,  a  bird  belonging  to 
the  genus  Indicator,  or  the  Cuckoo  family, 
which  lives  in  South  Africa,  and  has  the 
habit  of  Riding  the  Hottentots  to  the 
nests  of  wild  bees  by  fiitting  before  them 
and  repeating  a  peculiar  cry.  The  natives 
have  great  esteem  for  their  feathered 
friends,  uid  always  leave  them  a  portion 

of  honey  as  their  share  of  the  spoil. 

Several  species  of  birds  belonging  to  the 


order  of  Pasaeres  have  received  the  naiD» 
of  Honey  Suckers  from  their  feeding  upon 
the  nectar  secreted  by  flowers.  They 
are  found  in  Australia,  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  Africa. 

HOSPODAR.  [See  p.  356.1  This  title 
has  been  abandoned.  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  having  in  1862  united  and  formed 
a  country  <»Iled  Roumania,  under  the 
rule  of  a  prince.  With  the  aasistance  of 
Russia  the  country  has  thrown  off  th« 
suzerainty  of  Turkey  and  become  oono- 
pletelyi  ndependent. 

HOYAS,  the  principal  race  in  Mada- 
gascar. They  are  of  Malayo-Polynesian 
origin,  as  their  physical  conformation  and 
language  show. 

HYDRAULIC  MINING,  sometimes 
called  Gulch  or  Placer  Mining.  In  the 
state  of  California  are  thick  deposits  of 
gravel  and  sand,  through  which  particlea 
of  gold  are  disseminated.  These  are 
extracted  by  the  following  process :— A 
supply  of  water  with  head  pressure  is 
obtained,  and  this  is  made  to  play  throngta 
pipes  fitted  frith  noezles  upon  the  vertical 
or  sloping  face  of  the  deposit.  The  gra- 
vel is  thuswashed  down  into  a  long  duioe 
through  which  the  water  drives  it  whilst 
the  gold  is  deposited  on  the  way.  In 
drift  mining,  which  is  also  carried  on  in 
similar  deposits,  the  gravel  is  dug  out 
with  shovels  and  carried  on  trucks  to  a 
sluice  tiireugh  which  water  flows  and  the 
gold  falls  out  in  the  course. 

HYDROZOA  {hudor,  water;  zoom, 
animal:  Ch-.),  an  order  of  Zoophytes, 
usually  •compound,  and  living  in  both 
fresh  and  salt  water.  The  compound 
hydroSEoa  generally  form  a  polypary,  a 
delicate  homy  or  glass  stalk  with  cups,  in 
each  of  which  lives  a  single  polyp  con- 
nected bf  a  fleshy  thread  with  the  other 
polyps  in  the  polypary.  The  polyps  can 
protrude  themselves  out  of  the  cups  or 
withdraw  within,  and  are  usually  fur- 
nished with  tentacles  variously  disposed. 
Polyparies  of  various  species  are  to  be 
seen  on  every  coast  resembling  patches  of 
whitish  moss.  The  species  of  Hydra,  com- 
mon in  fresh  water,  attached  to  plants^  has 
no  polypary.  It  is  a  minute  animal,  and 
an  interesting  object  when  living  for  the 
microscope. 

HYOID  BONE,  in  Anatomy,  a  bone 
placed  between  the  root  of  the  tongue 
and  the  larvnx.  It  is  so  called  from  its 
shape  resembling  that  of  the  Cktsek  letter 

V. 

HYP^THRAL(A«po,beneath :  aither, 
the  air:  Or.),  in  Ancient  Architecture,  a 
term  applied  to  those  temples  which  bad 
their  celus  not  covered  in  but  exposed  to 
the  sky. 

HYPOCAUST  (hypoeavstum :  Lot.), 
a  room  in  a  Roman  bath  which  was 
heated  by  a  fire  underneath  the  floor. 
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Supplements 


[INTSNSITT 


ICOK  or  IKOX  {eik&n,  a  represenfcar 
tion:  Or.).  In  Kassia,  a  picture  or  low 
relief  of  a  saint  is  placed  in  almost  every 
room  of  the  bouset  to-stimulate  the  devo- 
tional feelings  of  the  mhabitante.  A 
traveller  states  that  in  the  ante-chambers 
of  the  Exchange  at  St.  Petersbui^  largo 
pictures  are  hung  tip,  with  lamps  sus- 
pended in  front  of  them,  and  before  these 
merchants  perform  their  denrotions  as 
ther  come  in  or  go  away.  Icons  are 
to  be  found  everywhere,  in  the  public 
offices,  the  palaces,  museums,  railway 
stations,  shops,  even  hi  the  cabins  of 
ships,  and  the  icon,  wherever  it  ms^  be, 
is  resiiected. 

IDENTITY,  sameness,  not  merely 
similarity.  Memory  is  the  basis  of  all 
evidence  of  identity.  We  must  remember 
the  former  appearance  and  properties  of 
au  object  before  we  can  say  that  the 
one  before  us  is  the  same.  As  to  Per- 
Bonalldentit^  the  remembrance  of  former 
actions,  feehngs,  and  tlioughts,  is  the 
chain  by  which  our  present  and  our  past 
selves  are  connected  into  a  whole,  which 
has  endured  with  uubroken  continuity 
from  moment  to  moment,  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  year  to  year,  ever  since 
we  possessed  consciousness. 

INDIANS  (Indiani  :  Lat.),  the  inha- 
bitants of  India,  a  country  deriying  its 
name  from  the  river  Indus.  When 
America  was  discovered,  the  fipaniards, 
supposing  that  they  had  reached  the  east 
ooait  of  India,  called  the  natives  Indians, 
and  this  erroneous  name  has  been  perpe- 
tuated. Hence  also  the  names  of  East 
Indies  and  West  Indies.  The  American 
Indians  are  of  the  Mongolian  race.  Tbey 
are  divided  into  numerous  tribes  and 
speak  a  great  yariety  of  tongues  or  dia- 
lects. Tliey  are  estimated  to  be  about 
12,150,000  in  number,  of  which-  330,000 
live  in  the  United  Sfcutes. 

INDIAN  SUMMEft,  a  name  given  in 
the  United  States  to  the  mild  and  serene 
weather  enjoyed  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. 

INDICATOR,  in  Mechanics,  an  ap- 
paratus for  showing  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  in  the  cylinder  of  a- steam-engine, 
and  for  marking  its  indications  on  paper, 
from  which  can  be  seen  the  varying 
pressure  throughout  the  stroke  of  the 
piston. 

INDIUM,  a  soft  white  metal  not  taj> 
nishing  in  the  air,  discovered  in  German 
ores  of  zinc  (blende).  It  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, melts  at  SSI'S"  F.,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  7'36 ;  chemical  equivalent, 
75-6. 

INDRA,  the  conqueror,  a  Hindoo 
deity;  at  the  period  of  the  Yedas  the 


higbetft  deity,  the  chief  olthe  gods  of  the 
air,  but  afterwards  chief  of  the  nether 
deities. 

IN  PARTIBUS  INFIDELIUM  (ia 
heathen  parts :  Lot.).  Bishops  appointed 
by  the  Pope  with  this  designation  have 
dioceses  in  countries  now  i)08se88ed  by 
non-Christians,  especially  in  the  East. 

IN  SPIBITUALIBUS  (Lot.),  in  spiri* 
Uial  affairs,  in  opposition  to  in  tempora- 
UbtUt  iu  temporal  nusiness.  In  speaking 
of  the  members  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
British  Parliament,  we  use  the  phrase, 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  meair 
ing  the  bishops  and  lay  peers. 

INSTITUTE  uf  FKANCE  (VInstitta 
de  France),  the  collective  name  of  the  five 
Academies,  which  have  their  seat  in  a 
special  building  at  Paris,  called  the  Palais 
de  rinstitut.  (l.)  The  French  Academy, 
established  in  1636  by  Cardinal  Biohelieu, 
for  the  cultivation  and  advancement  of  the 
French  language  and  literature,  Thera 
are -forty  members  (the  Forty  Immortals), 
who  still  hold  eway  over  language  and 
literature,  although  the  great  dictionary 
they  imdertook  many  years  ago  has  made 
little  progress.  (2.)  The  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions and  Belles  Lettres,  founded  in 
1701  for  historical,  archeeological,  and 
philological  researches  *  also  with  forty 
members.  (3.)  The  Aoaoemy  of  Sciences, 
founded  by  Ciolbert  in  (1666 ;  there  are 
eleven  sections,  with  sixty-five  members. 
(4.)  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded 
by  the  painter  Lebrun,  in  1648,  and  remo- 
delled by  Colbert  in  1664  as  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  with 
forty  members.  These  four  Academies  have 
undergone  many  changes  of  constitution 
and  name  (Roysi,  Imperial,  National), 
and  in  1803  a  new  branch  was  added, 
which  in  1832  became  (5.)  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  The 
Academicians  receive  a  pension  of  1500 
francs,  and  each  Academy  elects  new 
members  to  fill  vacancies  in  its  body. 
Every  new  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy is  elected  into  a  particular  chair, 
and  it  is  his  duty'on  taking  his  seat  to 
pronounce  a  formal  harangue  on  the  life 
and  merits  of  his  predecessor  in  that 
chaiiL  to  which  a  reply  is  made  by  another 
memoer. 

INSTRUMENTATION,  In  Music,  the 
artistical  arrangement  of  a  piece  of  music 
for  the  various  instruments  of  an  orches- 
tra, with  special  reference  to  their  several 
powers  and  peculiarities,  and  with  the 
view  of  producing  the  intended  effect. 
The  written  music  is  called  the  score, 

INTENSITY  OP  SOUND.  This  is 
synonymous  with  loudness,  and  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  atrial  vibra- 
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tiODs  ill  the  case  of  sounds  of  the  same 
pitch  and  character. 

INTERMEZZO  {Ital),  an  interlude  or 
short  musical  comedietta  serrlng  to  fill 
up  the  time  between  two  acts  of  the 
principal  piece. 

INTEBNUNOTO  (Ttdl.),  a  representa- 
tire  of  the  Vatican  of  lower  grade  than  a 
nmicio  at  the  court  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
sovereign. 

INTERPELLATION  {Fr.),  a  question 
addressed  in  a  parliamentary  assembly 
to  some  member  of  the  GoTernment, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  iufurmatiou 
as  to  some  oocurrenoe  or  proceeding.  To 
interpellate  is  to  aak  for  an  explanation. 

IRRATIONAL,  in  Arithmetic,  a 
term  applied  to  a  number  whose  ratio  to 
unity  cannot  be  exactly  expressed;  an 
approximation  only  can  be  made,  but 
this  may  be  made  continually  closer. 
The  numerical  ratio  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  to  the  diameter  is  irrational. 
The  roots  of  most  whole  numbers  and 
logarithms  are  irrational.  Such  numbers 
are  termed  Surds.  Cirgulatino  Deci- 
mals are  cases  of  this  kind.  In  Algebra 
the  term  is  applied  to  expressions  iuTolv- 
ing  fractional  indices  or  radical  signs. 

IRRATIONALITY  OF  DISPER- 
SION, in  Optics,  a  term  applied  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  relative  distances  of 
the  lines  in  the  prismatic  spectrum  when 
prisms  of  different  materials  are  em- 
ployed.  It  arises  from  the  different 
powers  of  dispersion  possessed  by  differ- 
ent bodies. 

IRYINGITES.  a  sect  of  Christians, 
followers  of  Edward  Irving,  who  was  bom 
at  Annan  in  Scotland  in  1792  and  died  in 
1834.  They  style  themselves  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  believe  in  the  revival 
of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  apostolic 
times,  such  as  the  power  of  speaking  in 
unknown  tongues,  and  es^poct  an  early 
appearance  of  the  millenuinin.  Tiie 
church  diguitorios  are  styled  apostles. 


prophets,  evangelists,  and  shepherds: 
the  officers  of  the  congregations  slto 
angels,  elders,  priests,  and  deaoont.  Tbe 
services  are  conducted  with  much  ponafn. 
This  sect  has  obtained  courerts  atuou^ 
the  upper  classes  in  Oermaiiy. 

ISOBARIC  LINES  or  ISOBARS  Hmf%, 
equal;  baroa^  weight:  €hr.),  in  Meteoro- 
logy, are  the  lines  drawn  on  tbe  eartU'a 
surface  to  connect  places  where  the  baro- 
meter at  a  given  date,  or  on  the  mean  of 
the  year,  indicates  the  same  atmoepibene 
pressure. 

ISOCLINAL  LINES  {%  o»,  equal; 
kUnein,  to  bend  down :  OrA,  m  Terres- 
trial BCagnetism,  are  lines  vfaieh  oonnt^ct 
places  on  the  earth's  surface  where  tiia 
needle  has  the  same  inclination. 

ISOGONAL  LINES  {isw,  equal ;  gonoa, 
an  angle :  Or.),  in  Terrestrial  Magnetism, 
are  those  which  are  drawn  through  places 
on  the  earth's  surface  where  tbe  decliu*- 
tion  of  the  needle  is  Uie  same,  because 
such  lines  make  the  same  angle  with  the 
meridian. 

IVORIES,  ancient  and  mediseral  earr- 
ings in  ivory  preserved  in  museums  and 
much  prized  by  antiquarians.  They  ara 
usually  in  the  form  of  statuettes,  busts, 
crucifixes,  diptyohs,  triptychs,  and  panels. 
There  axe  many  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum,  South  Kensington  Musenno, 
and  Liverpool  Museum.  The  museums 
in  Italy  are  also  rich  in  these  objec^ts. 
Fictile  Ivoriea  are  casts  in  a  plastic  mar 
terial  from  the  original  pieces. 

IVORY.  yBOBiABLS.  is  the  white 
ivoiy-like  albumen  which  envelops  like 
a  thick  shell  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  pro- 
dueed  by  the  PkyUl^haa  maerocarpci,  a 
palm  growing  in  tropical  South  Ameriei. 
It  is  the  Corozo  Nut  of  commerce.  This 
substance  is  worked  up  into  buttons  and 
numerous  little  ornamental  articles.  The 
uuts  of  a  palm,  Sagua  amiearwnt  growing 
at  the  Friendly  Iriands,  afford  a  uearljf 
similar  miU«riaI. 


JAGGERY,  a  coarse  sugar,  obtained 
In  tropical  countries  from  the  juice  of 
several  palm  trees. 

JOSS  HOUSES.  Chinese  temples  are 
so  termed  by  European  travellers,  who 
are  said  to  have  obtained  the  name  by 
corrupting  the  Portuguese  word  Veo*t 
God.  

JUDICATURE.  HiOH  Court  of. 
By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
session  of  1873  (since  amended  and  ex- 
tended by  other  Acts),  the  Courts  of 
Queen's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Common 
Fleas,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Pro- 
bate and  Divorce  Court,  and  the  Court 


of  Admiralty  were  abolished  as  aepante 
courts,  or  rather  were  consolidateo.  au<l 
made  to  constitute  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature.  This  court  was  mads 
to  consist  of  two  divisions:  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  the  Oomrt  of  Ap- 
peal. The  distinction  between  Law  and 
Equity  is  no  longer  observed,  but  both 
branches  of  law  are  administered  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  That  conrt  sow 
consists  of  five  divisions— namely  tiie 
Chancery  division,  the  Queen's  Bench 
division,  the  Common  Pleas  division, 
the  Exchequer  division,  and  the  Pro- 
bate, Divorce,  and  Admiralty  division. 
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and  Telocity,  but  excluding  that  of 
force. 

KISTYAEN  Veist,  i^cliert:  Ang^Sax.; 
maen,a  stone :  BrU.),aiXi  aucient  sepulchral 
fltructute,  composed  of  three  or  four  up- 
right stoues,  arranged  so  -as  to  form  a 
small  ehamber,  with  a  large  flat  stone 
across  the  top.  After  the  body  had  been 
pi  iced  therein,  it  was  covered  with  a 
mound  of  loose  stones  and  earth  formiug 
a  tumulus. 

KNIGHT'S  PBOBLEH  at  Chess; 
this  consists  of  placing  a  knight  upon 
any  one  of  the  sixty-four  squares  of  a  clear 
chess  board,  and  makiug  him  leap  succes- 
sively into  every  other  square  without  en- 
tering any  one  a  second  time. 


KOLA  NUTS,  the  seed  of  a  tree.  SUr- 
euUa  acwninata ;  nat.  ordar StercuUtuxa, 
growing  in  tropical  Africa.  Tbey  an 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  aud  of  % 
brown  colour,  with  a  bitter  taste.  The 
aatives  prize  them  hi^ly,  and  are  in  tii£ 
habit  of  eating  part  of  oue  before  takinf 
a  meal,  in  order  to  improve  the  flaToor 
of  anjrthiug  they  eat  or  drink  afterwards. 
Analysis  shows  that  they  ooiitaiu  theine. 

KRUMEN  or  KROOMBN,  the  black 
inhabitants  of  a  part  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  south  of  Liberia,  culled  the 
Kru  Ooast.  They  are  intelligent  and 
musoulaE,  and  are  much  sought  after  by 
merchant  vessels  and  men-of-war  to  per- 
form the  rougher  duties  of  the  service. 


LACQUER,  JAPA17.  The  material  for 
this  varnish  is  obtained  by  making  in- 
cisions in  the  bark  of  a  tree  [Rhu9  vtrni- 
ci/era,  nat.  order  Terebinthaceoe)  when 
the  sap  is  rising.  Lacquered  articles  in 
the  form  of  cups,  dishes,  &c.,  are  uni- 
versally employed  by  the  Japanese,  in- 
stead of  crockery  aud  glass.  Good  old 
lacquer-work  is  very  costly  even  in 
Japan ;  the  best  is  ui^ually  in  the  foim  of 
small  boxes.  The  tests  of  good  lacquer 
are  said  to  be  its  high  finish,  its  satiny, 
oily  feel,  and  its  resistauce  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  thumb  nail. 

LACTIN  {lae,  milk:  Lot.),  is  the 
sugar  of  milk,  and  is  obtained  by  eva- 
porating whey  to  a  siriipy  state,  and 
allowing  the  lactin  to  crystallise  out. 
When  purified  it  forms  white  four-sided 
prisms  of  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  com- 
posed of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
twenty-four  atoms  of  each. 

LADY  CHAPEL,  a  chapel  in  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  In  English 
athedrals  it  is  usually  placed  at  the 
exiureme  east  end  beyond  the  chancel. 

LANOEWOOD,  employed  by  coach- 
makers  on  account  of  its  toughness  and 
flexibility,  is  procured  from  a  South 
American  tree,  the  Duatietia  QuUai-ensia 
of  botanists,uat.  order  ^nonocecs, to  which 
order  the  Custard  Apples  belong. 

LAPITHiE.    LSee  Cbntaur,  p.  123.1 

LASSO  {Span.),  a  strip  of  hide  many 
yards  in  length  with  a  noose  at  one  end, 
employed  by  the  Gauchos  of  South 
America  in  capturing  wild  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep.  When  the  man  is  on  horse- 
back, it  is  skilfully  thrown  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  noose  catches  the  neck, 

horn8,or  legs  of  the  animal. ^The  Solas. 

used  for  the  same  purpose,  are  two  metal 
balls  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  thong, 
itself  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  stnp 
of  hide.    When  chasing  an  animal,  the 


man  keeps  the  balls  whirling  wide  apart 
over  his  head,  until  the  proper  raonient 
arrives  for  launching  them.  On  striking 
the  object  they  twist  round  it  and  effec- 
tually secure  it. 

LATTICE-LEAP  PLANT,  a  water 
plant,  the  Ouvirandm  fenettrtUia,  nat. 
order  NaiadaeecB,  growing  in  Madagascar. 
The  leaf  is  very  remarkable  from  being 
pierced  with  holes  like  a  coatse  sieve, 
the  <ceHular  tissue  not  filling  up  the 
meshes  of  the  vascular  tissue.  There  are 
two  other  species  of  the  genna  in  Mada- 

f^ascar,  but  only  one  of  these  baa  skeleton 
eaves.    A  fourth  species  has  been  lately 
found  in  Eastern  Africa. 

LAUGHING  GAS.  [See  KiT&ous 
Oxide,  p.  494.]  

LEOTERK,  or  LETTERN  (Uciare.  to 
read :  JLatJ^,  the  desk  or  stand  on  whicii 
the  large  books  used  in  the  services  of  the 
Ronau  Catholic  churches  are  often 
placed.  They  are  frequently  seen  as 
ornamental  objects  in  modem  chmnches. 

LE0KIBE3,  tbe  name  of  the  meteor 
showers,  which  occur  annually  from  tlte 
12th  to  the  14th  of  November.  Their 
radiant  point  is  the  star  e,  in  the  Lioo 
constellation. 

LETTERS  OF  THE  ALPHABET. 
The,  are  usually  divided  into  vowels  and 
consonants.    The  sounds  of  the  latter  are 
classified  by  phonologists,  according  to 
the  oigans  ased  in  pronoaneing  Uiem, 
into— (1.)  Gutturals  (absent  in  Bnglish. 
but  heard  in  ch,  of  the  Sootcdi  lock,  aud 
the  German  -a^)  from  ontftor,  the  throat  : 
Lat.,  because  the  back  of  the  mouth  at  > 
the  top  of  the  throat  is  brought  into 
play :  (2.)  Palatals— hard  C  aud  Q.  K,  Q ; 
(3.)  Nasals  (M,  N),  from  natua,  the  nose: 
Lat.:    (4.)    Liuguals   (D,   L.    T),    from    I 
lingua,   the  tongue:  Lat.:  (5.)  Lahiaii  ;i 
(B,  P,  P,  Ph,  V),  from  labia,  lina:  Tjot.   i, 
As  to  the  remaining  letters  of  the  Enf-    ) 
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liflh  language,  H  is  an  aspirate,  and  S  and 
Z  are  sibilants  {HbUare^  to  hiss :  Lat.), 
B  is  a  compound  lingual  and  palatal.  X 
a  compound  palatal  and  sibilant.  An- 
other division  of  letters  according  to 
their  sounds  is  into— (1.)  Tenues— K,  P, 
T  ;  (2.)  Aspirates— H,  Th,  Ph,  P,  V,  and 
the  German  Ch  ;  (3.)  Half-vowels— R,  L; 
(4.)  Sibilants— 8,  Sh,  Z ;  (5.)  Nasals— M,  N ; 
(6.)  Medials-G.  D.  B.  In  English  forty, 
two  elementary  sounds  are  represented 
by  twenty-six  letters.  Eighteen  of  the 
elementary  sounds  are  yocalic.  'When 
we  come  to  compare,'  says  Dr.  Angus, '  the 
two  and  forty  sounds  of  our  language, 
with  the  six  and  twenty  letters  that  are 
employed  to  represent  them,  we  see  at 
once  the  deficiencies  of  our  alphabet. 
The  theory  of  a  perfect  alphabet  requires 
that  every  simple  sound  should  have  a 
single  sign,  ttiat  no  sound  should  have 
more  than  one  sign,  and  that  similar 
sounds  should  be  re|n«sented  by  similar 
signs ;  these  last  varying  according  to  the 
degrees  of  likeness  wnioh  the  sounds 
represent.  If  the  English  alphabet  be 
tested  by  these  three  principles,  it  will 
be  found  singularly  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
at  once  uncertain,  inconsistent,  errone- 
ous, deficient,  and  redundant.' 

LINOULA  (a  little  tongue:  Lat.),  a 
geiius  of  bivalve  aiollusks  belonging  to 
the  class  of  Brachiopoda,  and  remarkable 
for  its  immense  juration  in  geological 
time,  having  been  found  in  the  oldest 
conchiferous  rocks  (Cambrian  epoch), 
and  being  still  represented  by  living 
species. 

LONGEVITY  {longcBvitas,  long  life; 
Lot.).  Plourens,  the  French  physiologist, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  natural  duration 
of  the  life  of  an  animal  is  five  times  the 
period  it  takes  to  arrive  at  maturity. 
Applying  this  to  the  human  race,  it 
would  appear  that  the  natural  expecta- 
tion of  life  is  at  least  one  hundred  years. 
Dr.  P.  Hood,  in  writing  upon  this  subject, 
says,  that  '  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  ill- 
nesses are  the  result  of  one  of  two  things, 
either  of  our  ignorance  or  of  our  indis- 
cretion—our ignorance  in  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  laws  that  govern 
health,  or  our  indiscretion  when  we 
know  them,  in  failing  to  yield  obedience 
to  them.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
test  the  truthfulness  of  this  painful  apho- 
rism, if  those  who  hear  it  will  apply  it 
to  the  cases  of  the  persons  with  whom 
they  have  been  intimate,  and  who  have 


died  long  l»efore  their  time.  Tiiey  will 
usually  discover  that  some  imprudence 
had  been  committed  by  the  individual, 
either  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time ;  ha 
may  have  indulged  too  freely  in  the  plea* 
sures  of  the  table,  abandoning  the  exer* 
cise  which  was  formerly  customary  to 
him ;  he  may  have  become  a  didly  or 
nightly  spirit  drinker— one  of  the  most 
undermining  habits  that  can  be  pursued, 
even  although  it  may  not  appear  to  pro- 
duce any  ill  effects  at  the  time.  He  may, 
in  fact,  have  transgressed  the  majority  of 
those  laws  which  govern  our  health  ;  in 
some  instances  knowingly,  iu  others  nn- 
conscioudy,  the  result  however  being 
always  'tlie  same.  Excess  in  eating,  in 
drinlcing,  in  fasting,  in  smoking,  may  all 
prove  factors  in  the  shortening  of  the 
duration  of  life,  as  well  as  undue  ex- 
posure to  cold  with  an  insufficient 
amount  of  clothing ;  but,  perhaps,  the 
most  fertile  source  of  all  is  neglect  of  the 
signs  of  coming  diseases  with  which 
"Nature  invariably  furnishes  us.  If  we 
idlow  these  signs  to  pass  by,  or  to  escape 
us,  without  attempts  at  correcting  what 
they  indicate,  a  downward  progress  is 
suffered  to  continue,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  long  retarded.'  How 
desirable  is  it.  then,  that  instruction  in 
regard  to  the  leading  rules  for  the  pre> 
servation  of  health,  and  to  the  scientific 
truths  on  which  they  are  founded,  diould 
be  communicated  to  us  in  our  early 
years,  along  with— one  might  almostren- 
turetosay,  before— the  mysteries  of  Latin 
composition  and  Greek  verse.  Since 
this  subject  has  an  immediate  bearing 
upon  our  corporeal  well-being,  and 
therefore  on  our  happiness  throughout 
our  lives,  it  surely  ought  to  stand  amongst 
the  foremost  branches  of  our  education. 
But  what  is  the  fact?  The  great. mar 
jority  of  children  are  taught  nothing 
whatever  upon  this  head,  and  they  grow 
up  in  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  great  science  of  living.  The 
-calamitous  consequences  of  this  neglect 
are  only  too  plain.  By  the  non-observ- 
ance of  a  few  simple  nues,  a  vast  number 
of  persons  born  into  the  world  are  cut 
off  prematurely,  besides  having  their  shor- 
tened lives  afflicted  with  various  avoid- 
able diseases.  (Chi  this  subject  a  series 
of  little  works  entitled '  Health  timers,' 
published  by  D.  Bogne,  or  another  series, 
'Manuals  of  Health,'  8.P.C.K.,  may  be 
profitably  consulted.) 
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MONADS,  or  M^NADES.  the  Bac- 
chantes, or  followers  of  Dyonysos  or 
Bacchus,  who  derived  their  name  from 
their  frantic  behaviour  [mainomai,  to 
cage:  Gr.)» 


MAFIA,  a  secret  society  in  Sicily, 
with  the  same  objects  as  the  Gahokra 
(St.)  at  Naples. 

MAGYAR,  one  of  the  Ugrio-Hnnii 
tongues;  spokenby  the  people  of  Hungary. 
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M AH A£H AR ATA,  in  Sanscrit  Litera- 
ture, one  of  the  two  great  national  epics, 
coiiRisting  of  nineteen  divisions  with 
820.000  lines.  The  principal  subject  is 
the  contest  of  the  Bharata  (Pandu  and 
Kuru)  for  the  throne  of  Hastinapnra; 
but  a  great  number  of  oth^r  Indian 
stories  are  interwoTen.  The  work  has 
been  printed  in  four  volumes,  and  trans- 
lations have  been  made  into  French  and 
German. 

MAHADEVA.  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
Hindoo  dei^.  Siva. 

M  AHRATTI,  the  language  spoken  by 
about  15^  millions  of  persons  living  in  the 
states  into  which  the  former  Mahratta 
empire  has  been  divided:  Gwalior, 
Indore,  Baroda,  &c  It  is  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit. 

MAJOS  {Span.),  the  male  Inhabitants 
of  some  valleys  in  Andalusia,  noted  for 
their  gay  costume  and  blustering  beliavi- 
our.  The  women,  who  are  worthy  com- 
panions of   their    mates,   are    termed 

MAJUSGULB,  in  Falseography.  a 
writing  In  which  the  letters  are  all 
oapitali^  employed  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

MALAGASY,  the  language  spoken  in 
Madagascar;  it  is  a  dialect  of  the  widely 
spread!  Malayo- Polynesian  tongue,  of 
which  it  is  the  most  westerly  member. 
Many  African  words  are  intermixed. 

MALAY  LANGUAGES,  a  distinct 
family  of  tongues,  spoken  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  tlie  islands  of  Formosa, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the 
Malay  peninsulJa.  When  the  Malays 
were  converted  to  Mohammedanism, 
th^  adopted  the  Arabic  eharaeUrSj  in 
which  all  their  literature  is  written,  and 
their  correspondence  has  been  conducted 
with  them  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, although  said  to  be  nnsuited  to 
the  Malay  tongue.  To  this  family  belong 
the  Malayo-Folpiesian  languages,  spoken 
by  the  Polynesian  islanders.  There  are 
two  branches,  one  spoken  by  the  dark 
race  inhabiting  Fiji,  and  other  islands 
north-east  of  Australia;  the  other  by 
the  brown  race  dwelling  in  New  2Sealand, 
the  Samoan  Islands,  the  Marquesas. 
Tahiti,  and  the  S:uidwich  Islands.  This 
tonsne  is  highly  vocalic,  soft^  and 
musicaL     

MALMSEY,  a  wine  said  to  derive 
Its  name  from  Mulrasia.  in  Greece,  or 
Crete.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was 
liiRhly  esteemed.  In  that  old  poem,  the 
*  Morte  d'Arthure.'  we  read  of  '  malvesye 
and  muskaddel,  tiiose  mervelyous 
drinkes.'  The  most  celebrated  wine  of 
this  name  in  later,  times  is  that  made 
from  a  peculiar  grape  in  the  island  of 
Madeira,  a  strong  luscious  wiue  with 
powerfii)  liouqnet. 

MALriGHIANCORPUSOLKS,  min- 
ute round  bodies,  found  in  the  spleen  and 
tidneys.    They  were  named  after  Mal- 


pighi.  an  Italian  aoatomist  of  the  sewn- 
teeutii  century. 

MAN,  Rages  of.  Many  attempti 
have  been  made  to  mark  oat  the  races 
of  man  by  clear,  well-defined  lines  of 
separation,  but  ethnologists  are  at  vari- 
ance as  to  the  number  of  divisions  and 
as  to  the  characters  uijon  which  the 
varieties  are  to  be  limited  and  circum- 
Bcribed.  There  are  classifications  of  nces 
(says  Professor  Owen)  varying  from  thirty 
to  the  three  predominant  ones  which 
Blumenbach  first  clearly  pointed  oat— 
the  (black)  Ethiopian,  the  (brown)  Mon- 

folian.  and  the  (white)  Gaocasian  ox 
ndo-European.  These  varieties  merge 
into  one  another  by  easy  gradations.  The 
Malay  and  the  Polynesian  link  the  Mon- 

Elian  and  Indian  varieties;  and  the 
dian  is  linked  by  the  Esquixnaox  again 
to  the  Mongolian.  The  inhabitants  of 
^e  Andaman  Islands,  New  Guinea, 
New  Caledonia,  and  Australia  in  a 
minor  degree  seem  to  fill  up  the  faiatos 
between  the  Malay  and  the  Ethiopian 
varieties;  and  in  no  case  can  a  well- 
marked,  definite  line  be  drawn  between 
the  physical  characteristics  of  allied 
varieties,  these  merging  more  or  Ie» 
gradationally  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  prin- 
cipal races  is,  perhaps,  as  convenient  as 
any  that  have  been  sketched : — 
White  Races. 

1.  A  radian.— Nose  prominent,  lips  thin, 
beard  abundant,  hair  straight  or  flowing. 

2.  Abj/snnian.  —  Complezi<m  scarcely 
becoming  fiorid,  nose  prominent,  l*%\r 
crisped. 

Brown  Races. 

3.  Jlfon^^Iian.— Beardlett,  hair  quite 
straight  and  very  long  (including  the 
American  Indians). 

4.  Hottentot.— Segto  features,  close 
woolly  hair,  diminutive  stature. 

6.  JiTala]/.— Features  not  prominent  in 
the  profile,  complexion  darker  than  in 
the  two  preceding  races,  hair  straight  or 
flowing  (including  the  Malayo-Polyne- 
sians,  New  Zealanders,  AustraUsuis,  the 
people  of  Madamscar,  and  the  Cauf  or- 
nian  Indians).  Bee  Poltnbsla. 
Blackish-Brown  Races. 

6.  Papuan.— Features  not  prominent 
in  the  profile,  beard  abundant,  skin 
harsh  to  the  touch,  hair  crisped  or 
frizzled. 

7.  2\ref/r(72o.— Beardless,  stature  dimi- 
nutive, features  approaching  those  of 
the  negro,  and  the  hair  woolly. 

8.  Indian.— Features  approaching  those 
of  the  Arabian,  hair  straifi^t  or  flowing. 

9.  Elhiopi4in.  —  Complexion  suid  fea- 
tures intermediate  between  those  of  the 
Indian  and  Negro,  hair  crisped. 

Black  Races. 

10.  i4u«<raftan.— Negro  features,  with 
straight  or  fiowing  hair. 

11.  iVer;ro.— Close  woolly  hair,  ncse 
much  flattened,  and  lips  thiols 
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half  {medietas,  a  half:  Lat.).  The  ar- 
iraDKements  between  landlord  and  tenant 
▼ary  in  different  plaooa  as  to  their  respec- 
tive oontributions  to  the  required  mate- 
rials, BeedR.  manure,  and  implements. 

METEOROLOGY.  '  It  cannot  be  dis- 
puted/ said  Sir  John  Leslie  many  yean 
ago,  '  that  all  the  changes  which  happen 
in  the  mass  of  our  atmosphere,  inyoiyed, 
capricious,  and  irregular  as  they  may 
appear,  are  yet  the  necessary  results  of 
UNTuiciides  as  fixed,  and  perhaps  as 
simple,  as  those  which  direct  the  revo- 
lution of  the  solar  system.*  The  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  the  chief 
cause  of  changes  in  the  weather,  and  the 
sun  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  primum 
mobile  of  meteorological  phenomena. 
The  main  object  of  meteorologists  in  all 
their  investigations  is  the  establishment 
of  data  by  whidi  the  state  of  the  weather 
at  a  future  time  may  be  foretold.  Al- 
thouc^  a  scientific  basis  for  this  has  not 
yet  been  laid,  yet  through  the  combina- 
tion of  observations  and  the  use  of  the 
electric  telraraph,  a  beginning  has  been 
made,  and  in  many  cases  prognoBtic»- 
tions  for  a  short  date  bRve  proved  to  be 
fairly  accurate.  The  Ck>Temment  has 
established  a  Meteorological  Office  in 
London,  which  issues  daily  to  sub- 
scribers, and  for  exhibition  at  yaiious 
public  offices,  seaports,  and  fishing  sta- 
tions, a  weaUier  cihart  elving  a  graphic 
representation  of  (1.)  tne  barometrical 
pressure,  (2.)  the  temperature,  (3.)  the 
wind  and  sea  disturbance,  and  (4.)  the 
weather  and  state  of  the  sky  over  the 
United  Slingdom  and  some  of  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  Continent,  for  8  A.M. 
.  every  morning.  Besides  this,  the  same 
Office  SKgularly  publishes  in  some  of  the 
daily  newspapers  little  charts  of  the 
weaiher  founded  upon  the  same  returns 
which  aittotd  matenals  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  larger  diart.  These  smaller 
charts  exhibit  (1.)  the  isobars  of  our 
islands,  that  is,  the  lines  of  eqiaal  baro- 
metrical pressure,  (2.)  the  direction  and 
stoength  of  the  wind  in  different  places, 
(3.)  the  state  of  the  weather  and  sky  at 
diflerdnt  localities,  and  (4.)  the  state  of 
the  sea  in  different  pwts.  Moreover, 
whenever  the  Office  receives  telegraphic 
reports  indicating  that  a  considerable 
disturbance  of  the  atmosphere  has 
reached  or  is  near  oiur  shores,  warnings 
are  sent  by  telegram  to  those  parts  of  the 
coast  which  are  apparently  uireatened. 
Telegrams  are  now  regularly  sent  from 
America  to  our  Meteorological  Office 
when  a  storm  threatens  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  the  information  is  at  once 
forwarded  to  the  principal  ports.  Such 
warnings  are  valuable ;  at  the  same  time 
experience  shows  that  whilst  some  storms 
are  turned  aside  on  crossiiu;  the  ocean 
and  never  reach  us,  others  arrive  unan- 
nounced. 

Some  meteorologists  are  of  opinion 


that  the  seasons  run  in  cycles  of  about 
eleven  yean,  and  that  a  period  of  heat 
and  drought,  usually  of  three  years' 
duration,  is  experienced  as  part  of  a 
cycle.  The  qrcle,  howerer,  appean  to 
be  somewhat  irregular,  beins  sometimes 
advanced  and  sometimes  postpcmed  for 
a  year.  Again,  it  has  been  thought  that 
there  is  a  correspondence  between  the 
dry  seasons  and  the  minitn^^  of  son  spots 
and  between  the  wet  seasons  and  the 
maxima  of  sun  spots,  but  this  hypothesis 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisnictorily 
made  out  at  present. 

JRain.— The  greatest  known  deposit  of 
rain  on  the  globe  takes  place  at  Chem 
Fonjee,  in  the  Khasfi»h  Mountains,  300 
miles  north-east  of  Calcuttas  at  whicfa   , 
spot  there  is  aa  annual  fall  of  610  inches,   < 
and  nearly  as  much  falls  at  Dhurmsala, 
in  Western  Lidia.    In  Britain,  the  hear   I 
viest  deposit  is  at  Seathwaite,  amongst  ,' 
the  Borrowdale  hills   in  Cumberland,   • 
where  there  is  an  *nninfci  f^  of  165  |i 
inches. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Tyndall  have 
shown  that  tiie  minute  quantity  of  water 
which  is  suspended  as  invisible  vapour  in 
the  atmosphere  acts  to  an  astonishing 
degree  as  a  warm  clothing  to  the  earth. 
Althou^  the  atmosphere  nsnally  con- 
tains only  one  particle  of  aqneoos  vapour 
to  200  of  air,  yet  that  rin«^e  particle 
absorbs  80  times  as  much  heat  as  the  SOD 
particles  of  air.  If  the  aqueous  vapour 
were  removed  from  the  air  overspreading 
this  country  for  a  single  summer  night, 
every  plant  not  capable  of  bearing  ex-  i 
treme  cold  would  be  destroyed.  The 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  ground  would 
be  so  great  that  intense  frost  would  pre- 
vail long  before  morning. 

Water  being  heavier  wan  ^r,  the  sus- 
pension in  the  atmosphere  of  clouds  and 
visible  vapoun  is  an  unexplained  fact. 
The  vesicular  condition  of  the  particles 
has  never  been  proved,  and  if  it  had 
been,  would  not  throw  light  upon  the  . 
matter. 

Wind.— When  the  air  has  a  motion  of  ' 
firom  30  to  S5  miles  per  hour,  the  wind  is 
considered  high,  and  if  tiie  rate  of  motitm  > 
were  50  mUes  per  hour,  there  would  be  a 
storm,  and  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
wind  would  be  about  12  lbs.  on  the  square 
foot.  But  on  the  27th  of  December  1868, 
the  anemometer  at  the  Bidston  Observa- 
tory; Birkenhead,  registered  a  velocity 
for  a  single  hour  of  92  miles,  and  ttie 
pressure  instrument  registered  pressures 
exceeding  70  lbs.  on  the  square  foot. 

Oburvatoriet  at  Elevated  Station*.— As 
it  is  manifestly  desirable  to  ascertain 
whether  observations  taken  in  elevated 
positions  may  not  throw  lidht  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
laws  determining  its  changes,  many  ob-  ' , 
servatories  have  been  latdy  established 
at  points  raised  a  considerable  height 
above  the  sea.    In  France  there  is  •    , 
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duppUtnent^ 


[mitrailleuse 


lOteorologlcal  station  on  the  Pay  da 

ome  (Aavergne)  at  the  height  of  4809 
set,  and  another  has  been  placed  on 
le  Pio  da  Midi  (Pyrenees)  at  9439  feet 
bo7e  the  sea.  A  tiiird  is  aboat  to  be 
iillt,  at  the  height  of  6200  feet,  on  Mont 

entoax,  an  isolated  j;)eak  near  Avignon, 
a  Upper  Austria  there  is  a  station  on 
le  Schafberg,  nearly  6000  feet  above  the 
3a.  Three  stations  in  Italy  have  been 
}rmed  at  the  heights,  of  8360,  8343,  and 
)87  feet  above  the  sea.  In  Sicily,  upon 
lount  Etna,  a  station  is  to  be  f  ormea  at 
be  height  of  9662  feet.  At  the  hospice 
f  St.  Bernard  there  is  a  station  8130  feet 
bove  the  sea.  There  are  stations  in  tiie 
Jnited  States  on  Mount  Washington, 
fount  Mitchell,  and  Pike's  Peak,  Colo- 
ado,  which  have  the  heights  of  6600  feet, 
691  feet,  and  14,216  feet.  The  only 
tation  in  Great  Britain  above  3000  feet 
}  that  about  to  be  built  on  Ben  Nevis. 

MICRONESIA  {mierot,  small;  nesoa, 
,n  island:  Or.K  the  name  given  to  the 
mall  chains,  or  clustess  of  islands  scat- 
ered  over  that  part  of  the  Pacific,  lying 
o  the  W.  and  S.W.  of  the  Sandwich 
slands,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  equator,. 
L^he  Caroline  Islands,  Marshall  Islands, 
md  the  Ladrone  Islands  form  part  of 
hficronesia.  Tiwy  are  inhabited  by 
Malayan  races. 

MULADO.  the  title  of  the  Emperor  of 
Fapan.  Formerly  the  Mikado  was  only 
ihe  spiritual  head  of  the  State.  The 
emporal  sovereignty  was  exercised  by 
^he  Tycoon  (Sh(^[un  or  Sioguu),  who 
x>mmanded  the  army,  received  the 
-evenues,  and  goverued  the  country: 
nrhilat  the  Mikado,  remaining  secluded 
nrithin  his  palace,  was  honoured  as  a 
leity.  In  1867,  however,  it  was  discov- 
ired  that  he  waaman,  the  Tyooonate  was 
ibolished,  and  the  Mikado  alone  now 
{ovems  Japan  with  the  assistance  of  a 
xxly  of  ministers.    [See  Daimios  {St.).} 

MILDEW,  the  name  of  various  min- 
ite  fungi,  which  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
;>owder  attack  growing  plants,  especially 
u  damp  seasons.  They  appropriate  the 
iuices  of  the  iflants  upon  which  they 
lettle,  and  produce  disease.  Mycologists 
usign  them  to  several  genera.  The 
rine  mildew,.  XKysiphe  or  Oidium  Ttick- 
tri,  has  done  immense  damage  of  late 
^ears  in  the  vineyards  of  Europe.  Its 
■avages,  however,  can  be  kept  in  check 
Dy  the  application  of  sulphur.  The  black 
>r  sooty  mildew  has  attacked  the  orange 
ind  coffee  plantations  of  various  parts 
)f  the  world,  and  it  frequentiv  appears 
n  our  conservatories.  The  only  remedy 
lor  this  plague  seems  to-be  careful  wash- 
ug  and  syringing;  but  these  operations 
sannot  be  carried  out  where  plantations 
ire  concerned.  The  wheat  mildew, 
Pueeinea  graminU,  is  also  a  plague  for 
rhich  no  remedy  has  been  discovered. 
>ne  form  of  rust  is  an  early  state  of  this 
nildew. 


MINEVERE,  a  fur  mentioned  in  old 
English  writers,  and  by  the  heralds.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  white 
belly  of  the  grey  squirrel ;  but  some  con- 
tend that  it  was  the  fur  of  the  ermine 
spotted  with  the  fur  of  the  weasel. 

MINK,  the  Patoriut  Lutreola  of  nata- 
ralists,  an  animal  of  the  Weasel  tril>e 
which  affords  a  valuable  fur,  and  is  a 
native  of  ^Canada  and  the  Columbia  dis- 
trict of  North  America. 

MINORITES-  (fratrea  minores :  Lot.), 
one  of  the  names  given  to  tiie  Fkan- 
oiSGAtN  Friars,  who  were  also  called 
Barefooted  and  Grey  Friars. 

MINORITIES,        RSPBSSEMTATION 

oi*.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  minori- 
ties of  voters  ought  to  be  represented; 
but  only  snch  minorities  as  are  large. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  contended  that '  a  mode  of 
voting  which  does  not  keep  this  object  in 
view  is  oontrwrf  to  popular  ^vemment ; 
it  does  not  sum  up  the  opmion  of  the 
community  correctly.  Tiiere  is  no  true 
popular  representation  if  three-fifths  of 
the  people  return  the  whole  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  remaining  two-fifths 
have  no  representatives.  Not  only  is 
this  not  government  by  the  people,  it  is 
not  event  government  by  a  majority  of 
the  people ;  since  the  government  will  be 
practically  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of 
the  majority..  If  numbers  are  to  be  the 
rule,  a  third  of  the  people  ought  not 
indeed  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  repre- 
sentation, but  ev«ry  third  of  the  people 
is  entitled  to  a  third  of  the  eepresenta* 
tion.*  To  cany  the  representation  of 
minorities  into  effect,  it  has  been  pm- 

Eosed  that  every  constituency  should 
ave  three  members,  whilst  each  elector 
should  only  be  allowed  two  votes;  or 
else  that  having  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  members  to  be  elected,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  his  votes  on  one 
candidate.  By  either  of  these  plans  a 
minority  amounting  to  a  third  of  the 
constituency,  may  by  acting  in  concert^ 
and  determining  to  aim  at  nO'  more, 
return  one  of  the  members. 

MINUSCULE  {minuaculuSt.  rather 
small :  Lat.),  the  style  of  writing  in  old 
manuscripts  where  small  (not  capital) 
letters  were  employed ;  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  Majubculk  {St.). 

MISERERE  (have  mercy;  Lat.),  a 
name  given  to  a  bracket  on  the  underside 
of  the  seat  of  a  canon'a  stall  in  an  old 
diurch.  Such  seats  were  made  to  turn 
up  on  a  hinge,  and  tlie  underside  was 
frequently  richly  carved. 

MITRAILLEUSE  (mitraUU,  grape 
shot:  Fr.),  a  gun  with  a  number  of 
barrels  firmly  united  together,  which  can 
be  rapidljT  loaded  and  discharged.  The 
Frenw  mitrailleuse  has  twenty-five  bar- 
rels, the  Austrian  thir^-seven.  The 
Gatling  Gun  {St.)  is  aspecies  of  mitrail- 
leuse. These  guns  are  mounted  on  car- 
riages like  cannons. 


MooAssnf]       €>cientifi(c  anti  iliteiar?  ts^reaisur^f 
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MOOASSIN  {Indian),  a  shoe  made 
of  skia  worn  by  the  Indiuis  of  North 
America. 

MODIUS  (a  com  measure :  LcU.),  an 
object  shaped  something  lilfe  a  gajrdener's 
flower-pot,  often  seen  on  the  head  of 
Jupiter  Serapis  in  Roman  scnlptinre. 

MCBSO- GOTHIC,  an  ancient  Low- 
German  dialect  allied  to  modern  English 
tlirough  the  Anglo  Saxon.  The  only 
remains  of  it  consist  of  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  trauslated  by  Bishop  Ulphilus, 
iibout  the  year  360,  for  the  use  of  the 
Visigoths,  who  had  a  settlement  in 
Moesia.  near  Mount  Hsemus. 

MONEBA  {moneres,  sin^e:  Or.),  the 
name  given  by  Professor  Maeckel  to  a 
group  of  animal  forms,  the  most  rudi- 
mentary known,  Jncluding  Amooba.  [St.) 
and  others. 

MONGOLS,  a  people  forming  the 
principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mon- 
golia, one  of  the  great  provinces  of  the 
Chinese  £m  pire.  They  profess  Buddhism, 
and  their  tongue  is  one  of  the  Altjlic 
{fSl.)  languages.  They  were  formerly  pre- 
datory marauders,  but  now  support  them- 
selves by  rearing  camels,  horses,  and  cat- 
tle, and  by  the  chase.  They  are  divisible 
into  three  main  branches :  the  East  Mou- 

fols  living  east  and  west  of  the  Gobi 
>esert;  the  West  Mongols  or  Kalmdoes 
{St.);  and  the  Bivats  wlio  live  in  the 
Siberian  government  of  Irkutcb. 

MONISM  {mono8,  single:  Or.),  the 
doctrine  of  unity,  or  that  of  a  single 
principle  of  being,  in  opiiosition  to  Dual- 
ism. The  monistic  philosopher  holds  that 
there  is  no  force  without  matter  and  no 
matter  without  force. 

MONOOHLAMYDEOUS  {mono»,  sin- 
gle ;  chlamya,  a  garment :  Gr.),  in  Botany, 
a  term  applied  to  flowers  which  have  only 
one  floral  envelope,  whilst  the  Dichlamy- 
deous  flowers  have  both  calyx  and  co- 
rolla. 

MONSTRANCE  {mmutrare,  to  show : 
LcU.),  the  vessel  in  which  the  consecrated 
wafer  is  placed  when  it  is  held  up  before 
the  congregation  in  the  Mass. 

MOON.  [See  p.  470.1  During  its  year 
of  346}  of  our  days  there  are  only  11} 
lunar  days,  each  lasting  29}  of  ours.  The 
range  of  temperature  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon  between  the  lunar  midday  and 
midnight  is  very  great,  perhaps  as  much 
an  500^ F.  The  area  of  the  moon  is  about 
14,600,000  square  miles.  Her  surface  has 
been  very  carefully  examined,  mapped, 
and  photographed.  Besides  the  moun- 
tain ranges  and  cones,  with  deep  craters, 


that  diversify  her  face,  there  are  bright 
radiating  lines  of  immense  extent,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  comprehended. 
One  of  these  lines  can  be  traced  xieaily 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  hemi-  i 
sphere  exposed  to  our  view.  Some  of  t]»9  j 
numerous  craters  are  much  larger  than 
the  largest  craters  on  the  earth,  Mng 
more  than  100  miles  in  diameter,  with  I 
walls  upwards  of  10,000  feet  high,  bat 
there  are  also  many  very  sroali  era> 
tern. 

MULCHING,  a  gardenei's  term  for 
the  operation  of  spreading  some  material 
like  spent  manure,  leaf  mould,  or  short 
grass  mown  from  a  lawn,  upon  the  ground 
around  plants,  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing too  rapid  evaporation  from  the  soil 
during  dry  weather. 

MuRiBNA  (an  eel:  Lat.\  inlcbthyo 
logy,  a  genus  of  marine  eels,  to  which  be- 
longs the  M.  Helena,  a  Mediterranean  fldi 
prettily  marbled  with  brown  and  yellow, 
much  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Bomana, 
who  kept  it  in  tanks  in  readiness  for  their 
banquets,  and  produced  it  alive  in  water 
on  tiie  table  that  the  guests  might  admire 
its  motions  and  colours  before  it  was 
cooked.  One  wealthy  tyrant  was  in  the 
habit  of  flinging  slaves  who  had  offended 
him  alive  into  his  flsh  ponds  m  food  for 
his  murseuse. 

MUREKIDE  {murex,  a  pnrple  dje: 
Lat.),  a  body,  prepared  from  uric  acid, 
which  crystallises  in  small  square  piisms, 
having  the  property  of  exhibiting  by  re- 
flected light  a  beautiful  green  metallic 
lustre,  whilst  by  transmitted  light  they 
are  deep  purple  red.  They  form  pretty 
objects  under  the  microscope.  They  are 
a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  oxroen. 

MUSCOLOGY  {mwcut.  moss:  ZcU.). 
that  division  of  cryptogamic  botany  which 
reUites  to  the  Mossss  and  Hxpatigs 
{St.). 

MYCELIUM  {mrtke*,  fungus:  Gr.), 
in  Botany,  the  spawn  or  first  product  of 
the  spores  of  fungt  It  is  nsixally  com- 
posed of  minute  threads,  but  it  may  have 
a  membranous,  a  tubercular,  or  a  pmlpy 
structure.  From  it  springs  those  Taried 
forms  which  are  known  as  muahroomsi 
moulds,  &c.,  the  subject  of  the  study  of 
mycologists. 

MYCOLOGY  {mwket,  a  mushroom: 
Or.),  the  division  of  cryptogamic  botany, 
embracing  the  fungi,  nnder  which  are 
classed  mushrooms,  toadstools,  green 
moulds,  blights  like  the  destraettve 
oidium.  and  similar  growths. 
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land  has  alvays  been.    The  former  were 
areas  of  subsidence  from  rery  eu>ly  times, 
whilst  the  latter  hare  been  regions  which 
were  elevated  under  the  strain  of  terres- 
trial contraction.    The  configuration  of 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  has  been  hitherto 
unknown,  but  its  general  features  are 
now  mapped.     It  appears  that  an  ele- 
vated sinuous  ridge  starting  from  Green- 
land  runs  throu^  the  Atlantic  from 
north  to  south  at  a  mean  depth  below 
the  surfece  of  1904  fathoms,    upon  this 
ridge  in  the  North  Atlantic  are  the  sub- 
marine 'Dolphin  Bise'  and  the  Azores. 
In  the  trough  between  this  ridge  and 
the  west  coast  of  North  Africa  rise  as 
separate  groups  the  Itfadeiras,  Canaries, 
and  Cape  Verde  Islands.    To  the  west 
of  the  great  dividing  ridge  there  are 
two  basins.    The  northern  extends  from 
lat.  60"  N.  to  10"  N.,  widening  consider- 
ably within  the  tropics  and  occupying 
the  great  bi^t  between  North  and  south 
America.     In  this  basin  the  island  of 
Bermuda  rises  abruptly  from  a  base  only 
120  miles  in  diameter.     The  southern 
b^^ns  a  few  degrees  to  the  south-east- 
ward of  the  last,  and  extends  far  into 
the  Antarctic  basin.    The  mean  depth 
of  the  Atlantic  is  estimated  at  2000 
fathoms,  and  the  deepest  sounding  yet 
obtained  was  a  littie  north  of  the  Yu^in 
Islands  in  3875  fothoms.     The  mean 
depth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  thought 
to  be  3880  fathoms.    The  greatest  depth 
sounded  by  the  '  Challenger '  was  w75 
(27,460  feet)  at  a  spot  about  1400  miles 
south-east  of  Japan,  near  the  Ladrone 
group.    The  United  States'  ship  'Tusca- 
rora*^  obtained  a  sounding  off  the  east 
coast  of  Japan  deeper  than  this,  namely, 
4655  fathoms ;  but  there  may  be  a  little 
uncertainty  as  to  this,  no  bottom  speci- 
men havlxig  been  brouc^t  up.    The  bed 
of  the  Pacific  slopes  to   its    greatest 
depths  very  gradually,  being  but  little 
broken  by  submarine  ridges,  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic  islands. 
Off  the  Hawaiian  Tslands,  there  are  sub- 
merged mountains  as  high  as  12,000  feet. 
It  IB  inferred  that  the  bed  of  the  North 
Pacific  sank  rather  rapidly,   as    dead 
coral  has  been  found  on  some  of  the 
submerged  peaks,   showing   that  they 
went  down  more  rapidly  than  the  ooni. 
could  grow  upwards.    From  recent  cal- 
oulations  it  would  appear  that  tiie  total 
area  of  the  ocean  is  143,703.000  square 
miles,  and  its  mean  depth  about  1877 
fathoms,  or  0*4624  of  a  geographical  mile. 
The  mean  height  of  Europe  above  the 
sea's  level  is  estimated  at  300  metres,  of 
Asia  and  Africa  500  metees,  of  America 
330  metres,  and  of  Australia  250  metres : 
the  mean  being  420  metres.    The  surface 
ratio  of  land  to  water  is  considered  to 
be  1 :  275.    The  entire  bed  of  the  ocean 
))etween   the  depths  of  500  and  2250 
faUioms  is  covered  with  a  grey  calcare- 
lus  parte,  soft  above,  stiffer  below,  and 


chiefly  composed  of  the  minute  shells, 
both  entire  and  in  a  state  of  decay,  of 
FoRAMiNiFEBA  belonging  to  the  genera 
Globi^rina,  Orbulina,   and  Pulvulina. 
This  is  the  Olobigerina  ooze,  which  has 
been  styled  modern  chalk,  since,  if  so- 
lidified, it  would  assume  very  much  the 
appearance  of  our  chalk  deposits.     Be* 
low  the  depth  of  2250  fathoms,  this  ooze 
gi^Mlually  passes  into  a  pure  red  day. 
consisting  of  silicate  of  alumina  and  red 
sesquioxide  of  iron  in  a  state  of  extreme 
tenuity.    This  day  is  found  at  the  great- 
est deptiis  yet  sounded,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  consist  chiefly  of  the  insoluble 
residuum  of  the  foraminiferous  diells 
after  all  the  calcareous  portion  has  been 
dissolved  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  sea- 
water.     At  depths  bdow  4000  fathoms 
the  red  day  is  largely  composed  of  the 
silicious^ts  of  Badiolaiiia  (St).  Great 
quantities  of  numice  are  found  to  be 
scattered  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  not 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcMiic 
vents,  but  also  on  the  bottom  of  the 
open  ocean.  Its  disinte^sration  is  thought 
to  contribute  a  constituent  to  the  red 
day.    Nodules  of  manganese  and  iron 
are  likewise  brought  up  by  the  dredge, 
the  metals  being  perhaps  derived  from 
submarine  sources.    To  account  for  the 
vast  mass  of  cold  water,  often  upwards 
of  2000  fatiioms  in  thickness,  at  tne  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic,  Padfio,  and  Indian. 
Oceans,  two  hvpotiieses  have  been  put 
forward,  both  involving  a  genend  move- 
ment in  the  mass  of  the  water.     The 
first  is,  that  of  Sir  Wyville  Thomson, 
who  says  that  the  bottom  water  of  the 
great  oceans  is  an  extremely  slow  in- 
arat:^t  from  the  southern  icy  sea ;  and 
this  indraught  he  attributes  to  an  excess 
of  evaporatton  over  prednitation  above 
the  northern  portion  of  tne  land  hemi- 
sphere, whilst  over  the  water  hemisphere, 
IMurticularly  its  southern  portion,  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.    Thus,  one  part  of  the 
general  circulation  of  the  ocean  is  ear- 
ned on  through  the  atmosphere;  the 
water,  being  raised  in  vapour  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  is  hurried  by  upper 
wind-currents  to  the  zone  of  low  baro- 
metric pressure  in  the  south,  where  it 
is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
snow.     According  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Car- 
penter, however,  the  pritnum  nuAUe  of 
oceanic  circulation  is  the  excess  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  polar  water  which 
causes  its  continual  descent,  whilst  there 
is  a  complemental  ascent  of  the  water 
in  the  equatorial  zone.    In  other  words, 
the  disturbance  of  hydrostatic  equili- 
brium is  produced  by  an  increase  of 
density  occasioned  by  polar  cold  and  a 
reduction  of  density  occasioned  by  equa- 
torial heat.     In  this  way  there  is  an 
underflow  from  the  poles  to  the  equator, 
and  an  overflow  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles.   Thus,  every  drop  of  water  will 
be  brought  up  from  the  greatest  depths 
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to  the  surface,  except  in  confined  seas. 
The  greater  part  of  the  supply  of  cold 
water  comes  from  the  south  polar  regions 
in  which  direction  the  oceans  are  open, 
whereas  the  north  polar  ocean  is  much 
enclosed  by  land,  and  its  water  can  only 
make  its  escape  southward  by  a  few 
comparatively  narrow  channels.  This 
latter  hypothesis  seems  to  satisfy  those 
phsrsicists  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to 
most  weight.  This  general  circulation 
of  the  water  in  the  great  oceans  is  compli- 
cated by  surface  currents  caused  by  winds 
and  the  shape  of  the  great  continents.  In 
the  Meditenanean  there  is  a  surface  in- 
flow through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
owing  to  tne  exceaa  of  evaporation  over 
the  supplies  afforded  by  rain  and  rivers, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  under  outflow 
through  the  same  strait,  owing  to  the 
greater  salinity  and  therefore  greater 
specific  gravity  of  the  lower  water  of  the 
Mediterranean  over  that  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  brine  of -the  ocean  contains  besides 
common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  mag- 
nesia, soda,  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
other  substances.  It  forms  on  the  average 
about  3i  per  cent,  of  sea-water.  And  it 
has  been  calculated  that  if  all  the  water 
was  evaporated  tiiere  would  remain  a 
deposit  of  solid  matter  to  ^he  thickness 
of  350  feet  all  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean : 
and  this  would  correspond  to  a  deposit  of 
200  feet  thick  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  globe.  With  regard  to  carbonate  of 
lime  the  analysis  of  numerous  samples 
of  sea-water  from  different  regions  and 
different  depths  g'ves  a  mean  result  of 
0*269  parts  of  the  carbonate  in  10,000 
parts  of  water  (that  is,  about  27  parts  in 
a  million).  Besides  these  solid  matters, 
carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are 
diffused  through  the  ocean.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  with  regard  to  oxygen,  the 
amount  continuously  decreases  from  the 
surface  down  to  300  fathoms,  whilst  from 
that  depth  to  the  lowest  yet  sounded  the 
amount  increases.  This  curious  fact  is 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  great  abundance 
of  ammal  life  at  the  depth  of  300  fathoms, 
and  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  animals 
at  greater  depths,  the  oxygen  therefore 
remaining  unconsumed.  It  has  been 
found  that  light  produces  no  effect  on 
sensitised  paper  at  the  depth  of  60 
fathoms.  Kow,  although  some  animsjs 
have  been  discovered  without  eyes  dwell- 
ing at  various  depths,  other  animals  with 
enormously  large  eyes  have  been  brought 
up  from  very  deep  water,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  phosphorescence  of 
zoophytes  may  affordf  some  light  at  those 
depths.  The  green  colour  of  iwallow  sea- 
water  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  the 
suspension  in  it  of  minute  particles  of 
solid  matter,  whilst  the  dark  blue  colour 
of  deep  water  arises  from  the  comparative 
absence  of  such  matter,  and  if  it  were 
entirely  absent  the  water  would  probably 
be  as  black  as  ink; 


OCCLUSION  [occlu-us.  shut  in :  Zat.). 
When  a  gas  is  absorbed  by  a  metal 
without  combining  chemically  therewith, 
it  is  said  to  be  occluded.  For  example, 
if  a  mass  of  hot  platinum  be  immeraedin 
hydrogen,  a  large  vohmie  of  ihe  gas  will 
be  occluded. 

ODIN,  or  WODEN,  the  chief  deity  of 
the  Scandinavians.  He,  his  wife  Frigga» 
and  son  Thor,  have  given  names  to  three 
days  of  our  week,  the  names  for  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  being  supplied  by  the  gods 
Tyr  or  Tiro,  and  Ssetere. 

ODONTOGRAPH  {odornt,  odotUon,  a 
tooth ;  graphe,  writing:  GV.),  InMedianics, 
an  instrument  for  designing  the  teeth  of 
wheelwork. 

OHM,  a  term  employed  by  elecfaidans 
in  calculating  the  resistance  encotmtered 
by  an  electrical  current  in  its  passage 
through  a  wire.  One  ohm  is  tnenmt 
of  resistance,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
resistance  of  250  feet  of  copper  wire  one- 
twentietii  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Ohm 
was  a  celebrated  German  electrician. 

OIDIUM.    [See  Mtldkw  (5r.).] 

OLD  MAN'S  BEARD,  the  TiUantUia 
tisneoidea  of  botanists,  nat.  order  Bronte- 
UacecB.  It- grows  upon  the  branches  of 
trees  in  tropical  America,  and  hangs 
down  in  long  white  threads  so  as  to 
resemble  a  lichen  rather  ^an  a  flower- 
ing plant.  It  is  only  used  as  a  packing 
material,  but  its  singular  appearance 
attracts  the  attention  of  travellers. 

OLEOMARGARINE  [see  Fat  and 
Maboaric  Acid],  a  substance  manu- 
factured in  North  America  from  the  fat 
of  cattle,  and  largely  imported  into  tiiis 
country  under  the  name  of  butterine  for 
the  adulteration  of  butter. 

ONOMASTICAL  ORDER  (otwmaali. 
kos :  Gr.),  an  arrangement  of  words,  tec., 
according  to  the  meanings  or  matter, 
not  in  alphabetical  order. 

ONTOGENESIS  {on,  ontog,  a  being; 
genesis,  generation :  (?r.),  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  individuid.  [See 
Phylooenesis  (5f.)J 

ORES  OF  METALS.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  various  ores^» 
the  principal  useful  metals,  and  of  the 
modes  of  extracting  the  metals  from 
them. 

Gold  is  always  found  in  a  metallic 
state,  and  is  extracted  from  the  extrane- 
ous matter,  sand,  mud,  &c.,  with  which 
it  is  mixed,  by  washing  with  water,  or  by 
amalgamation  with  quicksilver,  or  with 
melted  lead,  which  dissolves  gold  like 
mercury.  To  get  rid  of  the  lead,  the  pro- 
cess of  cupellation  is  employed,  by  whkdi 
oxide  of  lead  is  formed,  and  this  is  re- 
moved in  a  liquid  state,  or  it  falls  into 
the  porous  bed  on  "which  tiie  alloy  is 
treated.  Alloys  of  gold  and  silver  an 
treated  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  of 
which  the  silver  is  converted  into  a  snl- 
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PADDY,  the  oommercial  name  of  un- 
Bhelled  rice. 

P--EDAGOGY  {paidofiogia,  instruction 
of  youth :  <?r.),  the  Mrt  and  science  of 
teaching  young  persons.  Jn  Germany 
they  have  discovered  a  theory  of  educa- 
tion constructed  out  of  the  pure  Reason. 

PAIi^OOBYSTIC  SEA  [pdlaios,  an- 
cient ;  kruatallo.i,  frozen :  Or.),  the  North 
Circumpolar  Ocean. 

PAJl&OUTHIO.  [See  Stone  Age 
(St.).] 

PALI  {pali,  a  line  or  row:  Sanscrit),  a 
language  in  which  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  is  written. 
It  was  deriyed  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  was 
a  spoken  tongue  in  India  600  years  B.C. 
The  Sing^ialese,  or  modem  dialect  of  Oey- 
lon,  is  a  modification  or  corruption  of  it. 

PALMS.  [See  p.  528.]  Besides  the  palms 
previously  mentioned,  there  are  many 
others  of  this  noble  tribe  which  ate  of 
great  utility  to  man.  From  tiie  juice  of 
several  species  a  coarse  sugar  called  jag- 
gery is  obtained  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, Ceylon,  and  India.  Several  ottier 
species  axe  called  Cabbage  Palms,  from 
the  terminal  bud  or  cabbage  being  cooked 
for  food.  By  cutting  off  the  central  mass 
of  unopened  leaves,  the  tree  is  unfor- 
tunately killed.  The  best  known  of  these 
palms  is  the  Areca  oUracea,  a  handsome 
tree  that  sometimes  becomes  200  feet 
high,  and  has  leaves  20  feet  long.  Other 
palms  yield  the  article  known  in  com- 
merce as  Dra.gok's  Blood.  Fatty 
matters  we  obtained  from  the  fruit  of 
several  species,  such  as  the  Oil  Palm,  an 
A  ttalea  flrowing  in  Honduras ;  the  Great 
Macaw  Tree  (Acroeomia  aehrocarpa)  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Brazil :  and  the  still 
better  known  Palm  Oil  Tree  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  It  is  the  pulpy 
matter  surrounding  the  nuts  which  yields 
the  palm  oil  of  commerce.  The  fndt  is 
first  bruised  into  a  paste,  and  then  boiled 
in  water,  when  the  oil  rises  to  tiie  sur- 
face. It  remains  liquid  within  the  tropics, 
but  solidifies  to  the  consistence  of  butter 
when  taken  to  a  cool  dimate.  Another 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  the 
nuts,  but  it  is  only  used  by  the  natives. 
From  some  palms  wax  is  obtained. 
Others  yield  useful  fibres  called  Coir, 
PiASSAVA,  and  Crin  VdgtftdU,  or  Vege- 
table Hair,  the  last  being  obtained  from 
the  Dwarf  Palm  {ChamaropB  humilU)  of 
Algeria.  Under  Ivory,  Veqetable,  it 
will  be  seen  that  an  ivory-like  substance 
is  obtained  from  a  palm.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  family  is  the 
Palmyra  Palm  (Boraagtu  fiaheW/ormis] 
of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  fan-shaped 
leaves  are  used  for  a  hundred  different 
purposes,  the  wood  takes  a  high  polish 


and  is  durable,  from  its  juice  wine  and 
sugar  are  made,  and  the  young  plants 
are  used  as  pot  vegetables.  The  Nipa 
Palm  is  another  very  useful  tree  grovring 
in  brackish  swamps  in  Borneo  and  the 
Moluccas.  Its  nuts  are  like  laige  rough 
cannon  balls ;  abundance  of  closely  aUied 
nuts  are  found  fossilised  in  the  London 
Clay. 

PANAMA  HATS  are  made  of  the 
leaves  of  a  tree  (Carlttdovioa  palmata, 
nat.  order  Pandanacece)  which  grows  in 
Ecuador,  where  the  hats  are  prmcipally 
manufactured.  The  leaf  is  cut  b^ore  it 
begins  to  open,  and  the  base  forms  the 
middle  of  the  crown  of  the  hat.  The 
mid-rib  is  rejected,  and  the  rest  is 
divided  into  narrow  stripe,  which  are 
plaited  togetiier.  Each  hat  is  made  of  a 
single  leac.  One  of  the  finest  quality 
occupies  the  maker  for  some  months, 
and  commands  a  very  high  price,  but  it  is 
very  durable. 

PANGENESIS  {pan,  aU;  genenis^ 
generation :  Or.),  the  doctrine  that  the 
formative  property  by  virtue  of  whi<di 
oi^nio  bemgs  are  generated,  resides  in 
the  living  substance  of  every  organised 
cell  and  in  each  of  its  component  mole- 
cules, and  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  constitution  of 
the  organising  elements  in  the  oonditio&a 
of  life. 

PAPn^S    DIGESTER.      [See    Di- 
gester.] 

PAPUAlN,  a  blackish  race  of  men 
inhabitmg  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  Golf  of 
Papua  in  New  Guinea,  and  some  inter- 
mediate islands  in  the  South  Pacific. 
They  are  physically  well  developed,  have 
skin  of  peculiar  hardness  or  harshness, 
abimdant  beard  and  wiry  hair,  much 
frizzled.  Each  hair,  if  examined  with  a 
lens,  is  seen  to  be  flattened.  Their  fea- 
tures are  not  prominent.  They  are  qtdte 
distinct,  both  from  Negroes  and  the 
Malayan  islanders.  The  black  natives  of 
Tasmania  (of  whom  the  last,  a  woman, 
died  in  1876)  were  allied  to  the  Papuan 
races,  and  were  distinct  from  the  (dxoco* 
late-brown  Australians. 

PARTICULARISM  {pmrtienla,  aaxnaD 
part:  Lat.).  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
maintain  that  separate  interests  oucfat 
to  be  supported;  a  word  emj^oyed  in 
Germany  with  reference  to  the  m)mion 
that  the  separate  States  of  the  Empdre 
ought  to  enjoy  as  much  independence  as 
possible,  that  is,  that  their  several  gov- 
ernments should  be  carried  on  with  the 
least  possible  control  of  the  Imperial 
Government. 

PASHT  or  BUBASTIS,  an  EsTptian 
goddess,  one  of  the  children  of  jPiitah 
{St.).  She  is  represented  as  having  a  cat's 
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head  bui  mounted  by  a  disc  encircled  by 
the  viper  or  urssus. 

PAX  (peace :  Xa<0,  a  small  tablet  with 
a  crucifix  in  front  and  a  handle  at  the 
back,  offered  to  the  lips  of  communi- 
cants at  the  celebration  of  the  Bfass.  It 
is  sometimes  of  precious  metal,  set  with 
precious  stones,  enamelled  or  otherwise 
ornamented. 

PEHLEVI  or  PUHLAVL  [See 
Persian  Lanouaob  {St.).] 

PELASGIANS.  'Greek  writers  from 
Homer  and  Hesiod  downwards  mention 
Pelasgians,  but  if  we  examine  tiieir 
statements  we  find  that  the  term  is 
used  in  two  senses:  firstly,  as  denoting 
a  certain  Oreek  tribe  which  inhabited 
Thessaly  during  the  heroic  age;  and 
secondly,  as  equivalent  to  our  term  pre- 
historic The  name  is  more  especially 
applied  to  the  natives  of  Thnce.  who 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  niyrian 
stock.  In  modem  times  it  has  served 
as  the  watchword  of  all  kinds  of  obsolete 
theories  and  presdentific  fancies.  We 
know  nothing  about  the  Pelasgian  lan- 
guage' (Professor  A.  H.  Sayce).  There 
seems  to  be  no  certain  evidence  that  any 
Pelasrian  tribe  settled  in  Italy. 

PELOBISATION  {pdorioa,  mon- 
strous :  Or.),  in  Botany,  the  property  of 
assuming  an  exceptional  and  unusual 
form.  Thus  a  flower  which  has  five 
stamens  instead  of  the  normal  number 
of  four,  is  apeldric  fiower. 

TBFHUiS  Q^UiH,  to  digest:  Or.), 
a  nitrogenous  suDstanoe  existing  in  the 
gastric  juice,  and  as  a  viscid  matter  in 
the  peptic  cdand  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
stomachs  of  animals.  This  is  extracted 
from  the  stomachs  of  the  hog,  sheep,  or 
calf,  and  made  into  various  prepara- 
tions taken  as  remedies  in  cases  of 
defective  digestion. 

PERP£in)ICULAB  STYLE,  in  Eng- 
lish Gothic  Architecture,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  Third  Division  of 
the  Pointed  Style,  was  employed  from 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the 
early  part  Df  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
tracery  of  the  windows  exhibits  per^ 
pendicular  and  horizontal  lines.  The 
doorways  have  four  centred  arches  and 
horizontal  lines ;  the  groinings  are  decor- 
ated with  fanlike  tracery ;  and  the  sur- 
faces of  the  buildings  are  enriched  with 
upright  forms  of  panelling.  Henry 
Vll.  s  Ohapel  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  King's 
College  .Chapel,  Cambridge,  are  three 
striking  examples  of  this  style. 

PEBPETUUM  MOBILE  (perpetual 
motion :  Lat.).  [See  Pkapetual  Mo- 
tion.] 

PEkSEIBES,  a  name  of  the  meteoric 
shower  of  the  10th  of  August,  so  called 
because  it  appears  to  issue  from  the  star 
Algol  in  the  constellation  Perseus. 

PERSIAN  LAITGUAGE,  the  most 
important  of  the  Iranio  tongues.    The 


ancient  Persian  is  only  known  from 
some  inscriptions.  The  middle  Persian, 
or  Pehlevi,  was  the  language  of  the 
epoch  of  the  Sassanides,  from  the  third 
to  the  seventh  century ;  then  came  the 
Parsee,  and  afterwards  (since  the  year 
1000)  the  modem  Persian.  This  con- 
tains many  Arabic  words. 

PEBTmtBATIONS,  hi  Astronomy, 
those  deviations  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  their  elliptical  paths  which  take 
place  in  consequence  of  their  mutual 
attractions.  The  periodic  perturbations 
are  those  which  are  compensated  after  a 
limited  number  of  revolutions  and  then 
begin  again;  tiiese  wre  called  inequalities 
depencung  on  configurations.  The  ««ou2ar 
perturbations  require  a  great  length  of 
time  for  their  consummation,  and  before 
tiiey  recommence  their  long  periods. 
The  motions  of  the  moon  display  the 
most  considerable  perturbations. 

PHALANSTERY,  in  the  system  of 
the  French  socialist  Fourier,  the  com- 
mon residence  and  collected  workshops 
of  a  phalanx— that  is,  400  families. 

PHENOL,  PHENYLE,  names  given 
to  Carbolic  Acid  {/St.). 

PHILIPPIUM,  a  rare  metal  lately 
found  by  M.  Delaf ontaine,  in  the  Samar- 
skite  earth  of  North  Carolina,  named 
after  a  physicist  of  Geneva.  Its  equiva- 
lent is  74. 

PHONAUTOGRAPH  {phone,  sound; 
aiitoa,  itself;  graplie,  writing:  Or.),  in 
Acoustics,  an  instarument  for  graphically 
representing  the  vibrations  of  a  sonorous 
body.  It  also  affords  a  means  of  count- 
ing the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given 
time.  The  vibrations  required  to  be 
represented  are  made  to  affect  the  air 
inside  an  apparatus  which  is  something 
like  an  ear-trumpet,  across  the  narrow 
end  of  which  is  stretched  a  membrane. 
To  this  membrane  is  attached  a  marking 
style,  which  is  brought  into  contact  with 
a  piece  of  smoked  paper  placed  upon  a 
cylinder  capable  of  being  moved  both 
horizontally  and  round  its  axis.  When 
the  vibrating  body  is  set  in  motion  the 
membrane  vibrates  in  correspondence, 
and  the  style  draws  a  tremulous  line  upon 
the  paper  upon  the  cylinder,  the  latter 
being  at  the  same  time  made  to  move 
by  turning  a  handle  which  works  a 
screw. 

PHONOGRAPH  {phoM,  sound  ;  grt^ 
phe,  writitts :  Or.),  an  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison,  of  New 
York,  by  means  of  which  it  is  said  that 
'words  spoken  by  the  human  voice 
can  be  stored  up  and  reproduced  at  will 
over  and  over  agi^  hundreds  of  times.' 
It  consists  of  three  parts— a  receiving,  a 
recording,  and  a  repeating  apparatus. 
The  first  is  a  tube  into  which  the  words 
are  spoken,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
is  a  thin  metal  diaphragm,  having  a 
small  pin  attached  to  its  centre.  The 
secondpart  consists  of  a  cylinder  capable 
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i  hting  revolyed  on  its  axis,  and  haTing 
,  coat  of  tin  foil  which  the  pin  just 
ouches.  Tliis  cylinder  being  made  to 
evolve  slowly  whilst  the  vibrations 
aused  by  the  speaker's  voice,  first  in 
he  air  of  the  tube,  and  then  in  the 
liaphragm  and  its  attached  pin,  drive 
he  latter  against  the  tin  foil,  where  they 
aake  a  series  of  indentations.  The 
rords  being  thus  printed  upon  the  strip 
*f  metal,  their  sound  having  been  oon- 
erted  into  a  visible  form,  the  next  step 
9  to  reconvert  them  into  sound,  and  for 
his  puroose  the  third  part  of  the  ap- 
Muratus  is  employed.  This  consists  of  a 
;ube,  one  end  of  which  is  covered  with 
)aper  stretched  taut.  Upon  this  paper 
)lf^s  a  pin  attached  to  tt  steel  spring, 
vhich,  being  brought  into  connection 
vith  the  pin  of  tiie  reoeiving  apparatus 
he  whole  is  ready  for  action;  jSour  if 
lie  motion  of  the  cylinder  be  repeated 
n  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  pin  of  the 
transmitting  pMrt  to-  pursue  its  former 
;)ath,  and  to  fall  into  tne  series  of  inden- 
tations it  had  previously  made,  the 
dbrations  thereby  caused  in  the  at^ 
cached  metallic  diaphragm  are  con- 
reyed  to  tiie  8teel>  springr*  repeated  by 
ts  pin  iKpoA  the  pai>er  dSaphrajgm,  and 
conveyed  along  the  tube  to  the  ear  of 
;he  listener.  

PHONOGRAPHY  (phoney  sound : 
jrapjut  writing :  Or.),  the  system  of 
pnriting  words  phonetically— that  is,  in 
bhe  way  they  are  pronounced,  one  un- 
varying soimd  being  given  to  each  letter. 
The  soimds  of  the  English  alphabet  and 
the  spelling  of  the  words  being  ex- 
tremely irregular,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduoe  a  system  of 
phonography..   [See  Lettkbs  (M.).] 

PHOTOG-RAVURE,  a  French  process 
for  etching  a  design  which  has  been 
first  drawn  on  the  metal  by  a  photo- 
graphic method. 

PHOTOHELIOGRAPH  {pho*,  light; 
helios,  the  sun:  Or.),  mi  apparatus  for 
obtaining  photosvaphic  pictures  of  the 
sun's  surface.  The  sun  is  tiius  made  to 
take  his  own  likeness. 

PHOTOSPHERE  (phot,  Ught;  sphaJra, 
%  ball:  Or.),  tiie  visible  surface  of  the 
sun. 

PHTAH,  the  creator  of  the  world  in 
Egyptian  Mythology,  especially  wov- 
ihipped  at  Memphis.  He  was  usually 
represented  as  a  man  with  a  cap  fitting 
tightly  to  his  head,  holding  or  leaning 
against  the  Nilometer,  the  emblem  of 
itability.  The  scarabssus  was  also  his 
lymbol. 

PHYLLOTAXIS  {phvUm,  a  leaf; 
laxiSf  order :  Or.),  in  Botany,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  on  a  branch ;  tiius, 
leaves  are  sometimes  opposite,  some- 
simes  spirally  arranged. 

PHYLLOXERA  Q>huUon,  aleaf ;  xero», 
Iry:  Or.),  a  small  insect,  the  Phylloxera 
HuUUrix  of  entomologists,  belonging  to 


the  family  of  Aphidse,  which,  oricliiatiiig 
in  North  America,  has  got  into  the  vine- 
yards of  Eiurope,  where  it  has  done  and 
is  doing  immense  damage.  The  Freneb 
Government  has  offered  a  large  raward 
to  the  discoverer  of  a  cheap  and  easy 
remedy  against  its  ravages.  The  insect 
is  at  fiint  yellow,  and  afterwards  greenish. 
It  has  an  oval  shape,  and  is  fnmlBhed 
with  six  legs,  a  proooscis,  and  a  pair  of 
anteniiffi.  Whilst  wingless  it  pannrg  the 
winter  at  the  root  of  the  vine,  and  in  the 
spring  attacks  the  fibres,  into  which  it 
bores  with  its  proboscis.  It  lavs  from 
thirty  to  forty  eggs,  which  are  hatched 
in  eight  dajB,  and  the  young  insects  in  a 
short  time  proceed  to  lay  eggs  which  are 
hatched  in  the  same  way,  a  case  of 
Parthenoosnbsis.  In  thie  couzae  of 
the  summer  there  are  from  six  to  eight 
generations,  and  thus  a  single  fenoale 
may  be  the  ancestor  in  a  few  months  of 
tiiirty  millions  of  individuals.  Some 
individuals  of  the  later  broods  creep  np 
the  stem  into  the  air.  Each  of  tnese 
receives  two  pairs  of  long  wings,  and 
lays  four  em,  widch  jirodnce  males  and 
fonales.  Each  of  the  latter,  after  im- 
pregnation. Lays  in  the  bark  of  the  vine 
a'smgle  lai^  e^,  from  which  an  insect 
is  hatched  in  the  spring.  This  attatdies 
itself  to  the  roots  of  the  vine,  and  the 
same  round  is  gone  over  a^un.  Some- 
times the  wingless  insect  lives  in  little 
galls  on  the  under  side  of  a  leaf.  Such  la 
the  curious-  history  of  this  destructive 
insect.  Its  attacks  cause  the  fibres  of 
the  root  to  swell  into  knots  and  knobs : 
they  then  decay,  the  plant  becomes  sickly 
and  finallv  dies.  It  is  the  eeneral  opinion 
that  the  American  vines  do  not  suffer  so 
severely  from  Phylloxera  as  Kvrapeaaa. 
vines,  and  the  former  have  been  lai^ly 
imported  for  the  purpose  of  being  planted 
as  stocks  for  grafting. 

PHYLOGENESIS  {phnU,  a  race  or 
tribe ;  aeneiis,  generation :  <7r.),  the  mode 
ot  evolution  of  a  race  or  organic  type, 
for  example,  the  vertebrate  type.  It  is 
affirmed  by  anatomists  that  there  is  a 
eorrespondience  between  the  development 
of  the  individual  [Ontoqenksis  iSt.)] 
and  that  of  the  race.  The  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  vertebral  column  is 
pointed  out  as  a  good  example  of  this 
correspondence,  for  all  the  stages  which 
occur  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  that 
osseous  system  in  the  series  of  vertebrate 
animalsr  are  repeated  in  the  saoeeaalve 
stages  of  the  embryonic  development  of 
the  higher  members  of  the  series.  A^pain, 
Professor  Allen  Thomson  states  that  the 
study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
heart  and  its  mode  of  formation  in  the 
embryo  furnishes  moat  striking  iUnataa- 
tions  of  the  relation  between  ontogeneCie 
and  phylogenetio  development  in  the 
vertebrates.  The  final  generalisation  is 
that  the  ontogenetic  development  of  the 
individual  in  the  hij^er  anunals 
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in  its  more  general  chanuster,  and  in  many 
of  its  specific  phenomena,  the  phylo- 
genetic  development  of  the  race. 

PHYSIC  NUT,  the  fruit  of  the  Jatro- 
pha  curccM  (or  Curcaiipurijann),  nat.  order 
JEuphorbiactas,  which  is  cultivated  in 
tropical  countaries  for  the  sake  of  its  oil, 
which  is  purgative,  and  is  used  for  burn- 
ing in  lamps.  The  Chinese  make  a  black 
varnish  by  boiling  the  milky  juice  of  the 
plant  with  oxide  of  iron. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  {phtuUi,  nature; 
gravhe,  writing:  Qr.),  any  description 
of  toe  powers  and  processes  of  nature. 

PIBBOCH  (Gaelic),  martial  music 
played  on  the  bagpipes,  not  the  instru- 
ment itself. 

PICRIC  ACID  (pikroK,  bitter:  Or.), 
may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  indigo  and  numerous  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  silk,  wool,  salicine,  &c. 
It  forms  pale  yellow  scaly  crystals,  which 
are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
possess  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  Picric 
acid  is  used  in  dyeing. 

PIGEON  P£A,  the  pulse  of  a  legu- 
minous plant,  Cajanua  Indicus,  which  is 
largely  cultivated  in  tropical  countries  as 
affording  a  nutritious  esculent.  In  India 
the  pulse  is  called  Dhal. 

PlPUL  or  PEEPtTL,  the  Ficua  rtlir 
piota  of  botanists,  the  Sacred  Fig  of 
India,  round  which  many  superstitions 
cluster.  The  leaf  is'  remarkable  for 
having  its  apex  drawn  out  into  a  long 
point.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Hindoos 
to  plant  two  of  these  trees  near  together 
with  a  Neem  tree  (Xlargosa)  between, 
and  to  go  through  an  elaborate  cere- 
mony of  manring  the  pipuls. 

PISCINA  (a  pool  or  cistern :  Lat.),  a 
stone  basin  or  small  trough  with  an  out- 
let at  the  bottom,  placed  near  the  altar 
in  churches.  Amongst  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans piscina  signified  both  a  fish  pond 
and  a  swimming  bath. 

PLANETS.  The  masses  of  Uraniu 
and  Neptune  have  been  recently  calcu- 
lated by  Professor  Newcomb  to  be  re- 
spectively the  l-22,600th  and  l-19.380th  of 
that  of  the  sun.  Jupiter's  mass  is  equal 
to  l-1047th  of  the  sun's.  The  time  of  the 
rotation  of  Saturn  has  been  newly  deter- 
mined to  be  lOh.  14m.  24s.  The  existence 
of  a  planet  between  Mercury  and  the  sun 
has  been  suspected  and  much  searched 
for,  but  hitherto  without  success.  It 
has  beea  ascertained  that  Venus  has  an 
atmosphere.  Her  light  at  its  greatest 
brilliancy  is  equal  to  about  l-800th  of  the 
light  of  the  full  moon. 

PLANTIGRADES  (planta,  the  sole  of 
the  foot ;  gradiri,  to  walk :  IxU.),  a  tribe 
of  camivora,  which  in  walking  place  the 
aole  of  the  foot  on  the  ground.  It  in- 
dndes  the  bear,  badger,  xaooon,  oommon 
otter,  and  sea-otter. 

PLANULA  (planus,  flat:  Lat.),  in 
Zoology,  the  ciliated  larva  of  a  hydroid 
zoophyte. 


PLATYRRHINE  {platus,hToad ;  rhiu, 
the  nose :  Or.),  a  term  applied  by  anthro- 
pologista  to  races  of  man  with  broad 
noses,  e.g.,  the  negroes.  The  monkeys 
of  the  American  continent  are  platyr- 
rhine.    [See  Catarbhime.] 

PLEXUS  (interwoven :  Lat.),  in  Ana- 
tomy, the  networks  of  nerves  which  are 
found  in  several  parts  of  the  body. 

PNEUMATIC  TUBE,-a  subterranean 
tube  constructed  for  the  transmission  of 
articles  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
articles  are  placed  in  a  receptacle  which 
exactly  fills  the  width  of  the  tube,  and  the 
motion  is  effected  by  exhausting  the  air 
in  front  of  it,  or  forcing  in  compressed 
air  behind  it.  There  are  pneumatic  tubes 
in  use  between  the  General  Post  Office, 
London,  and  some  of  the  railway  sta- 
tions. 

POLAR  DISTANCE,  in  Astronomy, 
the  angular  distance  of  a  star  or  point 
in  the  heavens  from  either  the  north  or 
south  celestial  pole.  Polar  distance  and 
declination  are  complementary. 

POLYCHROMY  (poluchromos,  many 
coloured :  Or.),  the  property  of  having 
many  colours ;  often  used  with  reference 
to  the  buildings  and  sculptures  of  ancient 
Greece,  which  it  is  known  were  coloured. 
Polychromatic,  having  many  colours,  in 
opposition  to  monochromatic,  having  only 
one. 

POLYGONAOEjE  ipolygonon,  knot- 
grass :  Or.),  an  order  of  monochlamy- 
deous  plants,  chiefly  herbs  or  shrubs, 
distributed  all  over  the  world.     The 

?',&a.era,  Fa^opvntm  (Buckwheats),  Bumex 
Docks  and  Sorrels),  and  Rheum  (Rhu- 
barbs), as  well  as  many  common  weeds, 
belong  to  this  order. 

POLYHISTOR  (a  learned  man :  Lat.), 
the  title  of  a  compendium  of  geography 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  world  as 
known  to  the  ancients ;  written  by  C. 
Julius  SolinuB,  who  flourished  about 
A.D.  238.  Also  a  title  given  to  the  gram- 
marian Cornelius  Alexander,  who,  when 
a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Mithridates,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Sylla  and  brought  to 
Rome  as  a  slave.  He  received  his  free- 
dom on  account  of  his  learning,  and  be- 
came rich.  Only  fragments  of  his  works 
remain. 

POLYMORPHISM  {pohts,  many; 
mcrphe,  form :  Or.),  the  property  of  hav- 
ing several  forms. 

POST  OBIT  (post  obitum,  after  death : 

Lot.),  a  term  applied  to  an  instrument 

.such  as  a  bond,  which  is  not  to  take 

'effect  or  be  enforced  until  after  the  death 

of  a  person  living  at  its  date. 

PRAKRIT,  a  name  given  bv  Oriental 
scholars  to  any  Aryan  vernacular  tongue 
in  India.  The  Hhidi,  Punjabi.  Sindhi. 
Gujarati,  Marathi,  Orija,  and  Bengali 
are  the  principal  Prakrit  languages. 

FRECONmATION  IpreconioHo,  high 
commendation :  Low  Lat.),  the  oeremony 
which  takes  place  at  a  consistory  of 
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cardinals  at  Borne,  when  an  ecclesiastic 
is  proposed  by  the  Pope  to  fill  the  office 
of  bishop.  To  preconise  formerly  meant 
to  summon  into  court,  voce  proeconU,  by 
the  voice  of  the  public  crier. 

PREDELLA  (a  footstool :  Ital),  the 
row  of  little  pictures  often  placed  by  the 
old  masters  at  the  foot  of  a  large  pic- 
ture. 

PBEFET  {Fr.  from  pr^eetus:  Lot.), 
in  France  the  chief  civil  official  of  a 
department,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  Minister  for  the  IntericH*.  The  cor- 
responding official  in  Italy  is  styled 
Prefetto. 

PRESTEB  JOHN,  a  mythic  king  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ruling  in  Abyssinia  or 
Ethioj^ia.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a 
Ohristian  and  to  derive  nis  name  Pres- 
ter  from  priest  as  having  converted  his 
subjects. 

PBIMULAOE^,  in  Botany,  a  natural 
order  of  plants,  with  monopetalous 
flowers,  contMning  some  ornamental  gar- 
den plants  (primula,  polyanthus,  auricula, 
cyclamen.  &c.).  and  some  well-known 
wild  plants  (the  primrose,  cowslip, 
pimpernel  koX  but  none  of  any  mark«i 
utility.  Tbe  Chinese  primrose.  Primula 
Sinetuia,  is  much  cultivated.  Polyan- 
thuses are  distinguished  by  gurdeners 
into  pin-eyed  when  the  pistil  projects 
and  the  stamens  are  very  short,  and 
thrum-eyed  when  the  pistil  is  very 
short  and  the  stamens  conspicuous. 

PBOLETABIAN.  The  sixth  and 
poorest  class  of  the  citizens  of  Bome,  in 
the  constitution  ascribed  to  Servius 
Tnllius,  were  called  proletarii,  because 
their  only  means  of  aiding  the  state  was 
by  their  offspring  (ijroles).  At  present 
the  term  proletarian  is  applied  to  the 
class  of  work-people  without  capitaL 

PBONAOS  {pro,  before;  naos,  a 
temple:  Or.),  that  part  of  a  temple 
which  projected  in  front  of  the  rest, 
forming  what  we  now  call  a  portico. 

PBOP^DEUTIOS  {propaideuHn: 
CfrX  preliminary  instruction;  prepara- 
tory science. 

PBOPYL.ffiA  {propulaion,  a  porch  or 
portico:  Cfr.),  the  entrance  to  a  Greek 
temple  consisting  of  an  enclosure  flanked 
by  buildings  with  a  great  gateway. 


PBOTOPLASM(pro((W,flr8t;i>2a«iita,  , 
material  for  moulding:  Or.),    a  nitro-  , 
genous,  hydro-carbon  oompoond,  form- 
mg  the  raw  materisd  of    all    animal 
structure.     It  is  a  formless   mass  of  | 
granules  and  slimy  matter,  possessing  ' 
the  vital  properties  of  assimilation,  irrita-  > 
bility,  and  reproduction.    It  is  the  most  I 
elementary  of  all  organic  substances. 
The  contents  of  animal  ceUs  usoally  con- 
sist of  protoplasm.    Saroode,  of  which 
some  minute  animals  entirely  consist,  is 
composed  of  protoplasm.    [See  Am<bba 
(St.).] 

PSTOHBOMETEB  {ptuekroa,  cold; 
metron,  measure:  Cfr.).  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  combination  of  ther- 
mometers with  wet  and  dry  bulbs  em- 
ployed for  ascertunlng  the  quantity  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  the  time  of  obser- 
vation. One  bulb  being  kept  moists  the 
mercury  falls  to  a  point  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  eviworation,  and  tnat 
again  depends  on  the  t^nperature  and 
the  quantity  of  moisture  already  in  the 
idr.  The  readings  of  the  thermometer 
and  that  having  the  dry  bulb  afford 
data  for  solving  the  problem.  Buch  a 
combination  of  instruments  is  known  on 
the  Continent  as  August's  Psycbro- 
meter,  and  in  England  aa  Bbaon's 
Hygrometer.  

FfEBYLOGBAPH7(ptenia^aplQme ; 
graphe,  writing:  Or.),  the  study  of  the 
development,  growth,  arrangement,  te., 
of  the  plumage  of  birds. 

PUIWECK  STONE,  an  ash  ney 
sandstone,  quarried  at  Pnrbeck  in  Dor- 
setshire, and  much  employed  by  London 
builders. 

PUSHTOO,  the  language  of  the 
Afghans,  one  of  the  Iranic  tongues. 

PYBAMIDION  (little  pyramid  :  Or.), 
the  pyramidal  top  or  termination  of  an 
obelisk. 

PTBHELIOMETEB  [pw,  lire :  helifft. 
the  sun ;  and  metron,  measure :  Or.),  an 
instrument  devised  by  Pouillet  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  heat  radiated 
from  the  sun.  He  computed  tiiat  the 
heat  received  annually  by  the  earth  from 
tile  sun  would  be  sufficient  to  melt  a 
coat  of  ice  98i  feet  thick  snrronniUng  our 
globe. 


Q 


QtTALITATIVB,  QUANTITATIVE. 
These  words  are  frequently  employed  in 
spealdng  of  chemical  analysis.  The  for- 
mer signifies  that  the  mere  presence  of  a 
particular  body  is  sought  or  has  been 
ascertained ;  the  latter  that  its  absolute 


or  proportionate  'quantity  is  the  object 
of  research. 

QUANTIFICATION  OP  THE  PRE- 
DICATE, in  Logic,  the  attaching  same 
word  or  mark  to  the  predicate  of  as 
affirmative  proposition  to  indicate  that 
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RADIOLARIA,  ■  dltirioD  of 
lOfiodL  Tba  Hunikll  us  mv 
if  A  low  trpe  at  orEwdskUon. 

iDQifl  hfeve  ii«luier  splci^  ih 


BADIOHETBR  (nidfTit.  A  AT  I  m<lrvn, 

Hr.  W.  Oimiies,  eomlibbig  ot  vui«  li 
pitta,  euh  lilackenail  on  ons  slda  whilst 
biiAt  on  Uu  otbet,  momrted  DD  umi 
atUstuid  M  ■  moraUs  uli,  aiil  «• 
clc«ad  in  a  gUu  noel  from  wtalob  the 
air  li  uhiHuiod  mt  miuh  aa  poulblft. 
When  upoKd  to  Un  liEhC  the  aiii  ur 
iriDi  Uw  Tan«  tstbii  ta  KTOIie.  It 
na  MAnlthKiAt  that  the  motion  ma 
cviaad  br  Itae  aolLon  o(  Ught  nod  henn 
tfa<  appauBtu  waa  atrled  a  Ufht  UlU ; 
bnt  It  na  altemtSa  Eoimd  that  Uu 


BCOH  (r>fAAI,    I  prOpDl :    tpt^Jtr  bo    KS  ; 

RAJOUTAN  (hairy  tnilt :  Xalavi.tht 
trult  a(  a  tne  oulUvated  in  the  Eait 
Indica,  the  NephetiuM  UippaoHun,  nat. 
order  Sapindaoea.  TbA  Emit  la  slxiut 
the  die  o(  a  imall  plum ;  It  pom  In 
clnetcTB^  is  red  and  halxT  onteloe  with  a 
Bflinl-tTainiwmt  white  pulp,  whioh  oon- 
talDi  a  lubuld  Juice.  To  the  nme 
nniu  belong  two  Hteemed  Chinrae 
miita:  the  Leechce,  which  id  ijroduced  bj 
the  Nfplttliwn  If rcAl ;  and  tho  LongnD, 


breedbf  people  of  tfexfeo,  who  are  ek- 
wllent  AOTiemen.    Tho;  are  to  tertnod 
^m  their  rceldeneei  euled  raKcSo^. 
HAMOB  FINDER,  in  miUtan  o&liK 
.    _. . .   .^...  -^  ^Bcowerinf  the  dls- 
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have  powerful  hooked  beaks  and  talons, 
and  great  strength  of  wing.  They  are 
divided  into  diurnal  birds  of  prey  with 
eyes  directed  sideways,  and  nocturnal 
birds  of  prey  with  eyes  directed  for- 
wards.   

BEACnON,  a  word  borrowed  from 
the  French  to  signify  chemical  action. 

BECTIFICATION,  in  Mathematics, 
the  ascertainment  of  a  straight  line  equal 
in  length  to  a  given  curve. 

RECTILINEAL  FIGURE,  one  that 
is  bounded  by  straight  lines. 

REED  PIPE,  in  onans  and  harmo- 
niums, a  pipe  furnished  internally  with 
an  elastic  metal  plate  called  the  tongue, 
attadied  at  one  end  and  tree  at  the 
other.  By  its  vibrations  it  alternately 
opens  and  (doses  an  aperture  through 
which  the  wind  is  driven  and  so  pro- 
duces a  musical  note. 

REFLEX  ACTIONS,  in  Fhysiology. 
are  those  motions  of  our  bodies  which 
answer  to  a  stimulus  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  will  (being  therefore  auto- 
matic and  involuntary),  such  as  the  action 
of  the  heart,  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  chest  in  breathing,  and  the 


rapid  withdrawal  of  the  hand  if  suddenly 

Encked.  These  and  similar  actions  are 
elieved  to  be  stimulated  through  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  base  of  the  brain  in 
connection  with  it,  without  involving  the 
rest  of  the  brain. 

RELAY,  in  Electric  Telegraphy,  an  ao- 
pcffatns  which,  on  receiving  a  feeble 
curr^it  from  a  distance  brings  into  the 
circuit  a  much  stronger  current  derived 
from  a  battery  on  the  spot.  Belays  are 
employed  in  the  course  of  lone  lines  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  worked  through 
from  end  to  end— or  when  currents  arrive 
at  a  station  too  much  enfeebled  to  indi- 
cate their  purpose  dearly  without  assist- 
ance. 

RELIQUARY,  a  case  or  frame,  often 
richly  ornamented,  for  holding  the  relics 
of  saints  preserved  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches.      _, 

REPOUSS£EWORK(ast(rr«rcpoiu«V: 
Fr.),  ornamental  metal-work  in  low  re- 
lief, produced  by  beating  tbo  design  up 
from  the  back  by  means  of  a  punch 
and  hanmier.  The  work  can  be  after- 
wards finished  by  chasing  or  other  pro- 
cess. 


s 


SACCHAROMETER.  [See  p.  651]  In 
order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  sugar 
ia  cane  or  beetroot  Jmce,  instruments 
have  been  invented  by  which  the  test  of 
polarised  light  can  be  employed  in  place 
of  or  in  addition  to  the  use  of  a  density 
Msparatus. 

SACHEM,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  North 
AmericMi  Indians. 

SAKI,  a  spirit  distilled  from  rice  by 
the  Japanese,  who  drink  it  hot  out  of 
small  cups. 

SALICYLIC  ACID  is  the  oxide  of  a 
compound  salt-radical  called  salicyl, 
which  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  it  is  in  the  form  of  white 
prisms  which  have  a  sweetish-sour  taste, 
and  are  only  feebly  soluble  in  water.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  the  volatile  oil 
distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the  common 
meadow  swmt  {Spircea  ulmaria)  or  from 
Salicin.  When  exposed  to  a  strong  quick 
heat  it  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid  and 
hydrate  of  phenol.  It  is  apowerful  antisep- 
tic, and  is  employed  for  tins  purpose.  The 
salicylate  of  soda  is  employed  in  medicine. 

S AMARIITM,  a  metal  lately  discover- 
ed by  M.  Leooq  de  Boisbaadian  in  &▲- 

VARSKITB.      

BAMABSKITE,  a  miBeial  found  in 
Ncnth  Carolina,  remarkable  for  contain- 
ing the  earths  of  seven  rare  metals,  viz., 


Yttria,  Erbia,  IFerbia,  Fhilippia^  De- 
cipia,  Thorina,  and  Samaria. 

SARACENIC  or  MOORISH  AROHI- 
TECTURE,  a  peculiar  style  which  re- 
ceived its  great^t  development  in  Spain, 
where  many  beautiful  examples  are  still 
to  be  seen.  It  is  chiefly  characterised 
by  the  horseshoe  arch,  uie  slender  pro- 
porticms  and  the  great  number  of  the 
pillars,  and  the  profuse  use  of  geometri- 
cal ornamentation  in  mosaics,  reliefs, 
and  fretwork  upon  floors  and  wall  sor- 
faces.  A  oombmation  of  this  style  with 
Gothic  came  to  be  formed  which  is  very 
different  from  the  Gothic  of  Northern 
Europe.  The  cathedral  at  Palermo  is 
often  cited  as  an  example. 

SARACENS  (Saraeeni  in  mediseral 
Lat.),  the  name  given  by  the  Cnuaden 
to  their  Mohammedan  enemies,  whether 
Turks,  Moors,  or  Arabs. 

SATIN  SPAR,  the  name  siven  to  a 
fibrous  variety  of  g;^psum  whic^  when 
polished  has  a  satmy  lustre,  and  is 
worked  up  into  beads  and  oUier  orna- 
mental articles.  The  name  is  also  amlied 
to  a  fibrous  variety  of  carbonate  ol  mne 
for  a  similar  reason. 

SATIN  WOOD,  an  oraamoBtal  w«wd 
used  for  fnmitara :  tiiat  from  Oerloi  k 
the  wood  of  the  (MloroxgUm  AbMbbm, 
nat.  order  CVdrelaeecr.  Wotln^sHiaatin- 
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Biteti  to  other  rel^ilne  trinoefl. 
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Erind^  port  of  tJiB  IdhabLUota  of  Cey- 

8IRBN  (k  hb  nnnph  In  C^recinn  mj- 
tliolD07),  in  AoouaUo.  ut  tnatnunvnt  in- 
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□at«  In  ■  ^na  time  !•  giVeu  ir  tba 
connUni  anpuntiH.  Tfaa  nme  Slmi 
vaa  Fandfiuff  sivan  to  tfaa  tppanCua 
^wcHua  Bound  can  be  prodooed  br  farD< 
Lntf  water  thio^i  1&  aa  wall  aa  air. 

SLAO  WOOL,  a  ai>Kna  material  made 
from  tbe  Blag  of  Ifon  fnnaeea  br  driving 
iteam  or  air  ualnst  ■  tbin  aunnl  of  It, 
-henlnamdUdiliUa.  IlcanlniroTen 
Into  flfaeetfl  vhlch  are  osad  for  ooatlng 
HteuD  bollcTL  tha  nibfltanofl  being  a  bad 
onnductoT  of  heat.  DeUaategkaaTSlirta, 

where  it  la  termert  Fele'a  Hair,  Pela  hay- 
lii£  taaen  the  goddtfee  of  fire  In  the  daya 
of  LdolatiT.    Aoal^Ble  ehowa  that  It  ba« 

cralmy,  jieorijtoalSIiiiinifolanfnage. 
a  bnuioh  of  tfaeindo- European  lamlly 
of  tongnea,  baa  nov  aevanteen  different 
dlaleclB.  Rmalao,  Polish,  Bmlau, 
deeblan,  Salgartan,  ko. 

BUDEVACVEe,  the  lalTea  or  moving 
platea  wblob  ^tematebr  open  and  dose 
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»om  at  Siena  in  1539.  He  taught  that 
Fesua  Christ  had  no  existence  previous 
o  his  miraculous  birth,  and  that  al- 
hough  he  was  desezrin^  of  the  greatest 
eTerence  for  his  teaching  and  fiis  acts, 
ud  as  being  the  appointed  medium  be- 
ween  God  and  mail,  he  neither  claimed 
tor  ixxBsessed  the  divine  nature.  The 
Qodem  Unitarians  have  embraced  most 
if  the  tenets  of  Socino. 

SOROSIS  {soros,  a  cluster:  Cfr.),  in 
iotany,  the  name  given  to  a  compound 
ruit  formed  of  a  spike  of  flowers  which 
TOW  together  ana  become  succulent. 
rhe  pine  apple  and  mulberry  afford  ex- 
amples of  a  sorosis.  In  the  latter  fruit 
he  calyces  of  many  flowers  growing  close 
ogether  become  succulent  and  invest  the 
lericarp  and  seeds. 

SOTHIAO  PERIOD,  Ths.  was  used 
)y  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  consisted 
)f  1461  wandering  years  of  365  days,  or 
.460  fixed  yean  of  3661  days. 

SOUND.  [Seep.  698.]  AU  the  conditions 
ks  to  the  transmission  of  sound  through 
he  atmosphere  are  not  yet  fully  under- 
wood, and  several  facts  are  still  waiting 
or  expUuiation.  For  instance,  when  in 
he  course  of  some  experiments  a  gun 
vBkS  fired  at  Monti^ry,  it  was  heard  at 
^illejuif,  whilst  a  gim  fired  at  the  same 
ime  at  v  illejuif  was  inaudible  at  Mont- 
ery.  Then  sound  is  usually  heard 
arther  with  the  wind  than  against  it, 
mt  in  what  manner  the  audibility  of 
(ound  is  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
iction  of  title  wind  is  not  at  present 
deafly  defined.  Again,  the  Increase  of 
radibility  produced  by  wind  will  some- 
;imes  reach  several  hundreds  per  cent., 
vhen  the  velocity  of  the  wind  has  only 
ncreased  one  per  cent.  Sound  is  often 
leard  better  across  the  wind  than  with 
t,  and  it  is  thought  that  there  occurs 
lomething  analogous  to  the  refraction  of 
ight.  Professor  O.  Reynolds  has  shown 
•hiftt  rays  of  sound  in  traversing  the 
atmosphere  are  usually  bent  upwards 
>wing  to  the  fact  that  sound  travels 
aster  In  warm  than  in  cold  air,  irrespec- 
ive  of  density.  Now  as  the  air  is  usually 
varmest  near  the  groimd,  the  lower  piurt 
>f  the  wave  front  will  advance  faster 
ban  the  upper  part,  and  as  the  direction 
>f  advance  is  always  perpendicular  to 
he  front,  It  will  be  bent  upwards  in  a 
iurve  whose  radius  will  be  about  twenty 
niles  when  the  difference  of  temperature 
sl'F. 

SPECTRUM.  SPECTRUM  ANALY- 
SIS. [See  pp.  700, 701.]  In  producing  the 
K>lar  spectrum  by  means  of  a  glass  prism, 
f  the  refracting  edge  of  the  pnsm  is 
•umed  towards  the  ground,  then  the 
dolet  end  of  the  spectrum  will  be  at  the 
.op  and  the  red  end  at  the  bottom.  This 
ihows  that  the  red  rays  are  the  least 
'3frangible  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and 
he  violet  rays  the  most  refrangible.  By 
imploying  a  tiiermopile  and  sensitised  | 


paper,  it  is  found  that  the  red  end.  has 
the  most  heat  rays  and  the  fewest  actinic 
rays,  whilst  the  violet  endhaa  the  fewest 
heat  rays  and  the  most  actinic    nya, 
there  being  a  gradual  transition  in  both 
respects  from  one  to  the  other.    It  is 
found,   moreover,    that  heat  rays   ace 
thrown  beyond  the  visible  red  end,  and 
actinic  ra^  beyond  the  visible  violet 
end.    In  we  latter  case  by  careful  mani- 
pulation part  of  the  spectrum  beyond 
the  violet  maybe  rendered  falntiv  viaible, 
and  then  it  is  seen  to  be  of  a  lavender 
grey  tint,  and  to  be  crossed  by  dark  lines 
like  the  more  luminous  part   of   the 
spectrum.    The  luminosity  of  this  part 
of  the  spectrum  is  verv  weak  on  account 
of  the  absorption  which  the  rays  snfler 
in  traversing  our  atmosphere.     By  a 
continuous  spectrum  is  meant  one  like 
the  solar  spectrum  where  the  colours 
meet  and  pass  successively  one   into 
another.    A  discontinuous  spectnun  is 
one  composed   of  separate   bands   or 
lines  wiw  blmk  spaces  between.    The 
former  kind  of  spectrum   is  given  by 
an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid;  the 
latter  by  a  glowins  vapoury  whether  a 
perman«it  gas  or  aerivied  nom  a  vols- 
tilised  solid  or  liquid.     Such  a  vi^cnir 
affords  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines  peculiar 
to  it,  so  that  it  can  be  recognised  when- 
ever the  lines  make  their  appearance. 
When  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  is 
seen  through  a  glowing  absorbent  vapour, 
the  spectrum  from  the  solid  or  liqtdd  is 
continuouSjgWith  lines  from  the  vapour 
across  it.    These  lines  wUl  be  dark  if  the 
solid  or  liquid  body  is  of  ahigher  tempera- 
ture than  the  vapour,  and  bright  ii  the 
vapour  has  the  higher  temperature.    If 
the  solid  or  liquid  body  and  the  vapour 
have  the  same  temperature,  the  lines  will 
vanish  because  the  vH>our  will  omit  as 
much  light  as  It  absorlM.    The  spectrum 
of  the  electric  spark  is  a  bright  line,  one 
made  up  of  the  spectra  of  the  vapours 
between  which  and  through  which  the 
spark  passes.    By  subjecting  the  vapour 
operated  upon  to  pressure,  the  lines,  in 
the  case  of  some  chemical  elements,  are 
thickened,  and  in  the  case  of  others,  are 
increased  in  number.    By  varying  tihe 
pressure,  or  increasing  the  temperature, 
different  spectra  can  be  obtained  from 
the  same  element.    Thus,  in  the  case  of 
iron,  the  lines  may  be  increased  from  one 
to  460 ;  and  in  the  case  of  calcium,  two 
wholly  distinct  spectra  have  been  obtain- 
ed, one  pertaining  to  a  low,  the  other  to 
a  high  temperature.    The  largest  draw- 
ing of  the  solar  spectruui  that  has  hitherto 
been  obtained  was  thirty  metres  long, 
from  A  to  H,  and  it  comprised  4000  lines. 
Some  results  obtained  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope  are  stated  under  Sun  and 
Kebula. 

SPIROMETER («7>tro,  I  breathe:  Lat.; 
metron,  a  measure :  ur.),  an  apparatus  far 
measuring  the  quantity  of  aur  given  out 
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^  the  lungs  after  taking  in  a  long  Inreath. 
;  is  employed  by  medical  men  to  ascer- 
.iu  the  lung  capacity  of  a  patient. 
3PIKULA  (alitile  coil:  Ik(t.).uiZooIogy, 
genus  of  ten-armed  cuttle-fishes  txa- 
shedwithashell  which  is  almost  covered 
r  the  body.    The  shell  is  small,  -white, 
id  many  chambered,  curled  into  a  flat 
>iral.    It  is  thrown  by  thousands  on 
me  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ieans,  but  only  five  specimens  of  the 
limal  haye  been  seen  by  naturalists. 
SPUKT,  a  hard   excrescence  which 
rms  on  the  shank  bone  of  a  horse. 
SPONTANEOUS      GENERATION. 
11  the  evidence  hitherto  adduced  in 
pport  of  the  hypothesis  of  what  is 
pularly  termed  spontaneous  genera- 
)n  has  been  shown  to  be  valueless,  but 
has  not  by  any  means  been  proved, 
id  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove, 
at  the  lowest  forms  oi  life  may  not  be 
.turally  generated  when  the  suitable 
organic  materials  are  broui^t  together 
der  suitable  conditions  of  temperature, 
assure.  &c.,  in  places  not  easily  acces- 
>le  to  direct  observation— at  the  bottom 
the  ocean,  for  instance.    We  are  not 
conclude,  because  proof  has  not  so  far 
en  produced,  that  it  cannot  be  pro- 
ced  at  some  future  time.    So  to  con- 
ide  would  be  bad  reasoning,   of  a 
curacter  which  the  progress  of  geoI(^nr 
d  astronomy  has  again  and  again  ex- 
sed.     The  hypothesis  of  spontaneous 
aeration  is   not  of  tiie  nature  of  a 
perstition,  bnt  is  a  purely  physical  one, 
linst  whi<m  there  is  no  li  j^riari  impossi- 
ity.    In  the  present  state  of  science  it 
rather  one  tone  styled  probable.  Proof 
the  fact  is  wanting,  and  tiiat  is  all.  On 
3  one  hand,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  asserted 
bhout  full  and  complete  proof )  on  the 
ler,  it  is  not  to  be  declared  an  impossi- 
ity   because    it   has    not   yet   been 
3ved. 

SPORES,  BBSTiKa,  the  o<^onia  or 
rms  of  minute  parasitic  fungi,  such  as 
3  potato  fungus,  the  Phytophthora  in- 
tana  of  botanists.  After  being  fecun- 
ted  by  the  smaller  bodies  called  an- 
eridia,  they  are  rendered  capable  at 
3  end  of  a  period  of  rest  to  germinate 
d  produce  new  fungus  threads  which 
*ead  through  the  tuber  and  render  it 
iless,  or  to  form  minute  movable 
)rule8  or  zoospores  contained  in  cases. 
SQUARES.  LA.W  OF  InnrsBSK,  a  law 
plying  to  lifi^t,  heat,  sound,  and  other 
^sical  i^nomena,  which  is  thus  ex- 
issed :  The  intensity  of  the  light,  &o., 
eived  from  any  source  varies  inversely 
the  square  of  the  distance. 
IOUARE8»  Mbthod  ov  Least,  one 
the  most  useful  applications  of  the 
cuius  of  inrobabilities,  the  object  be- 
to  obtiun  the  most  probable  result 
m  a  number  of  observations  which 
re  fl^ven  different  results  though  all 
believed  to  be  equally  trustworthy. 


SQUASH,  the  name  given  in  the  United 
States  to  the  numerous  vairieties  of  pump- 
kin, CucwhUa  melopepo,  cultivated  for 
table  use. 

STAFF,  in  Music,  the  five  horizontal 
lines  on  or  between  which  the  notes  are 
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STA'nNITE  ($tannum,  tin:  Lot.),  an 
ore  of  tin,  the  oxide. 

8TI0H0METRIC  AL  {stichos,  a  rank  or 
row:  Or.),  a  term  applied  to  an  arrange- 
ment according  to  the  subject-matter, 
not  alphabeticfu. 

STIGMARIA  (Migma,  a  mark  or  spot : 
Or.),  the  roots  of  fossil  trees  belonging  to 
the  genus  Sigillaria,  characteristic  of  the 
Carboniferous  peiiod,  and  believed  to  be 
related  to  Cycads.  Stigmarise  were  long 
thought  to  be  distinct  plants  until  the 
roots  were  discovered  in  connection  with 
^e  stems  of  Sigillaria.  The  peculiar  mark- 
ings on  the  roots  gave  origm  to  the  name. 

STILUS  [Lat.),  the  small  iron  rod  em 
ployed  by  the  Romans  for  writing  upon 
tablets  ooated  with  wax.  One  end  was 
sharp  for  tracing  the  letters,  and  the 
other  end  was  made  broad  for  erasing, 
when  desirable,  what  had  been  written. 
Hence  Horace  recommends  a  writer  for 
the  public  to  turn  his  stilus  frequently. 
The  stilus  was  therefore  an  ancient  pen, 
and  the  word  came  in  time  to  signify 
the  composition  or  manner  of  writing ; 
whence  our  word  style. 

STCEOHIOMETRY  (stoioheion,  a  first 
principle :  Gr.),  that  branch  of  Chemistry 
which  is  concerned  with  the  laws  of  the 
combination  of  bodies  by  weight  and 
volume.    [See  AnriNiTY.l 

STOMATA  (mouths :  Gr.),  in  Botany, 
minute  openings  through  the  epidermis 
of  the  leai;es  of  plants.  The  opening  ia 
usually  between  a  nair  of  semi-lunar 
cells.  It  is  supposed  that  the  office  of 
the  stomata  is  to  regulate  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  chlorophyll  of  the  leaf, 
becoming  larger  or  less  according  to  the 
hygrometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

STONE  AGE,  in  Anthropology,  that 
period  in  the  history  of  a  people  when 
their  only  cutting  implements  were  made 
of  flint,  obsidian,  or  other  stone.  Ancient 
Implements  of  this  kind  are  often  found 
in  caves  or  buried  in  river  gravel  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  Two  periods 
have  been  distinguish<Ml.  In  the  earlier 
{iexmedpcUteolithic,  from  jmsZaioa,  ancient, 
and  lithoa,  a  stone :  Or.),  the  implements 
were  rudely  made  by  a  simple  chipping 
of  the  stone  without  any  attempt  to 
make  the  surface  even.  In  the  later 
they  were  rubbed  smooth,  and  these  are 
termed  neolithio  {neos,  new :  Or.).  Some 
races  have  emerged  from  their  stone  age 
long  ago,  others  are  still  living  in  it. 
When  the  use  of  bronze  was  discovered 
stone  imidements  ceased  to  be  made. 

STREAM  LINES,  Theoby  of,  in 
Shipbuilding,  anew  mathematical  theory 
worked  out  by  Mr.  W.  Froude,  in  regaxa 
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to  the  resistanoe  ^icountered  by  ships 
when  moving  iii  the  water.  '  The  whole 
fn^oiework  of  thought  by  which  the 
search  for  improved  forms  is  universally 
<Ureoted,  consists  of  ideas,  which,  if  the 
theory  of  stream  lines  is  teue.  are  abso- 
lutely delusive  and  misleading.'  The 
only  causes  of  resistance  to  the  motion 
of  a  ship  through  water  are,  first,  suT' 
face  friction,  which  in  the  case  of  large 
ships  is  by  much  the  largest  item; 
secondly,  the  mutual  friction  of  the 
particles  of  water,  and  this  is  only  felt 
when  there  sure  features  suflBU^iently 
abrupt  to  cause  eddies,  so  that  it  may 
be  neglected  in  any  well-designed  ship ; 
and,  thirdly,  wave  resistance,  the  data 
for  determining  which,  must  be  obtained 
by  direct  experiment  with  different 
forms  to  ascertain  its  amount  for  each 
form,  the  experiments  being  directed  to 
discover  the  wave  resistance  of  all  varie- 
ties of  water-line  cross  section,  and 
proportion  of  length,  broftdtii,  and  depth, 
so  as  to  give  compwrative  results  of  dif- 
ferent forms,  as  well  as  the  absolute 
results  of  each.  'In  order  to  reduce 
wave  resistance,  we  should  make  the 
ship  rerj  long.  On  the  other  hand  to 
reduce  the  surface  friction,  it  must  be 
made  compwratively  short,  so  as  to  di- 
minish the  surface  of  webbed  skin. 
Thus  endeavour  must  be  made  to  recon- 
cile conflicting  methods  of  improvement ; 
and  to  work  out  the  problem  in  any 
given  case,  we  require  to  know  actuid 
quantities.  As  to  what  has  been  called 
direct  head  resistance,  the  notion  is 
declared  to  be  a  complete  delusion,  for 
it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  no  opposing 
force  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  water  on 
the  area  of  the  ship's  way.  Indirectly 
the  water  causes  resistance  to  a  ship  at 
the  surface,  because  the  pressures  due  to 
it  make  waves;  but  to  a  submerged 
body,  or  to  the  submerged  portion  of  a 
ship,  no  resistanoe  will  be  caused  by  the 
inertia  of  the  water  which  is  pushed 
aside.  The  theory  of  stream  lines  shows 
that  a  submerged  body,  if  moving 
through  a  perfect  fluid  at  uniform  speed, 
would  encounter  no  resistance  whatever. 

STBIGIL  {ttriffUia:  Lot.),  a  scraper 
made  of  horn  or  metal  employed  by 
bathers  for  removing  the  impurities  of 
the  skin.  It  is  often  seen  in  the  hands 
of  athletes  in  ancient  works  of  scolp- 
ture. 

SUBJECT.  OBJECT,  terms  employed 
in  Mental  Science  to  denote  the  mind, 
self,  oregOjand  the  external  world  or  the 
non-ego.  llioughts  and  volitions,  plea- 
sures and  pains,  are  subjective ;  are  part 
of  ourselves.  Whatever  comes  to  us 
through  our  senses,  the  impressions 
derived  from  those  things  that  seem  to 
be  external  to  us,  are  objective. 

SUDATOBIUM  {Lot.),  a  room  in  a 
Roman  bath  where  the  air  was  heated 
to  cause  perspiration. 


SUFFICIENT  REASON.  Pbikcipu 
OF.  This  so-called  law  or  principle 
alfirms  that  certain  conditiona  attend 
every  fact  and  event,  constituting  the 
reason  why  they  exist  or  have  happened. 
It  was  put  forward  by  Ijeibnitx  to 
explain  moral  necessity,  by  which  he 
understood  the  mind  selecting  the  best 
or  following  the  strongrat  inclination. 

SUFFIX  {nib,  under;  Jixum,  to  at- 
tach :  JLat.),  an  addition  to  the  end  of  a 
word  indicating  some  chaoga  in  the 
meaning.  Thus,  in  heirship,  childhood, 
boldness,  freedom,  the  laat  syllable  in 
each  is  a  suffix.        

SUMMUM  BONUM  (the  hi^est 
good :  Lat.),  that  the  discovery  and  ac- 
quisition of  which  ought  to  be  the  great 
end  and  aim  of  life.  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle thought  that  the  highest  happiness 
of  man  was  philosophy  or  tibe  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  that  was  only  attainable  by 
tiie  practice  of  justice  and  virtue.  But- 
ler and  others  make  virtue  not  hiqipiness 
the  hifldiest  object  of  man. 

SUN.    This  splendid  body  having  been 
very  closely  scrutinised  by  many  obser- 
vers, much  new  information  has  been 
gathered  as  to  his  constitution,  thou^ 
much  still  remains  to  be  learned.     It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  sun's 
body  was  dark,  but  surrounded  by  a 
flowing  atmosphere,  the  photosphere, 
and  that  the  macule  were  cavities  in 
that    atmosphere   throu^   whi<^    the 
body  was  seen.    But  it  is  now  thoiaght 
that  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  in  a  fluid,  if 
not  a  gaseous,  state,  and  hoUer  tiuui  the 
surrounding  atmoqthere.     By  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  spectroscope  there  have 
been  detected  in  him  the  metaUi  iron, 
ziao,  oopx>er,  aluminium,  sodium,  mag- 
nesium, cobalt,  nickel,  calcium,  chnnni- 
um,  titanium,  and  manganfse,  all  in  the 
saseous  condition,  as  w^  as  the  gases 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.    The  latter  gas 
was  for  long  unrecognised,   and  it  is 
supposed  to  keep  for  toe  most  part  b^ow 
the  visible  sniface.     There  is  also  a 
bright  line,  known  as  No.  1474^  amongst 
the  dark  lines  of  the  preceding  bodies. 
This  bri^t  line  has  been  at^Umted  to 
an  unknown  metal,  for  which  tne  name  of 
helium  has  been  proposed,  bat   some 
physicists  believe  it  to  be  a  line  of 
hydrogen.     It  has  heea.  found  that  the 
sun's  spots  have  a  proper  motion,  those 
nearer  the  solar  equator  moving  more 
rapidly  than   those   which    are    more 
distant.      Moreover,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered  that  the  qitots  are  attended 
with  periodical  ehangn,  the  cause  of 
which  is  not  known.    These  changes  an 
believed  by  some  to  conrespondT  with 
variations  in  magnetic  decimation,  in 
auroras,  in  the  number  of  cyclones,  and 
in  rainfall,  and  it  is  thoniOit  that  the 
evidence  points  to  a   common  cycle. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  otnn* 
mercial  crises  have  relation  to  the  snn'i 
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spot  periods.  With-  regard  to  the  son's 
■uTelopes  we  may  begin  with  the  atmo- 
jphere.  which  extends  some  300  or  400 
lilies  from  the  sturface,  and  contains  the 
rapourous  metals  already  mentioned. 
4.D0Te  this  is  the  Chromo9phere,  or  more 
roperly  Chr<nnato8phere,  called  also  the 
ierra,  with  a  thickness  of  from  600a  to 
rOOO  miles,  outside  which  is  the  Corona. 
The  lower  part  of  this  is  seen  round  the 
lark  moon  when  an  eclipse  is  total,  ab 
fc  ring  of  pearly  lustre  crossed  by  radi- 
iting  lines.  In  this  region  are  seen 
^hose  objects  of  Irregular  form  and 
position  called  flames,  prominences,  or 
protuberances,  which  are  usually  red, 
3Ut  sometimes  yellow  or  violet.  These 
ire  outbursts  of  incandescent  hydrogen 
^hich  reach  to  perhaps  100,000  mUes 
'rom  the  sun's  surface.  The  corona 
extends  to  about  a  million  of  miles  from 
<he  sun.  Its  structure  is  complicated, 
ind  the  Q)ectroscope  shows  that  it  is 
>nlsr  parUy  gaseous,  the  rest  consisting 
>f  incandescent  solid  or  liouid  bodies. 
Jbservations  at  different  eclipses  prove 
Jiat  it  varies  greatly  in  extent  and 
itructure.  Beyond  the  corona  long  rays 
lave  been  seen  extending  as  far  as  five 
n  ill  ions  of  miles  from  the  sun.  But 
•his  is  not  all.  for  there  is  'a  softened 
uminosity'.  which  has  been  traced  to 
he  enormous  distance  of  ten  millions  of 
niles  along  the  zodiac,  and  this  is 
bought  to  oe  part  of  the  zodiacal  light 
rhose  mystenous  nature  has  long 
luzzled  astronomers.  The  brilliancy  of 
he  sun's  light  at  the  earth's  surface  is 
aid  to  be  equal  to  the  light  emitted  by 
774  candles  at'  the  distanoe  of  13^ 
aches.  It  has  been  computed  that  the 
icat  received  by  the  earth  from  the  sun 
a  the  course  of  a  year  would  be  sufli- 
ient  to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  spread 
ver  the  earth  to  the  thickness  of  32 1 
ards.  The  sources  from  which  the 
un's  enormous  heat  is  derived  have 
ften  formed  the  subject  of  sxieculation. 
ome  have  thoui^t  that  the  heat  may 


be  caused  by  the  Impingement  of  me- 
teoric bodies  upon  the  sun.  Helmholtz 
suggests  that  the  heat  may  be  produced 
by  the  contraction  from  cooling  of  the 
sun's  mass.  The  influence  of  this  great 
luminary  upon  the  earth  is  felt  in  three 
ways :  in  consequence  of  his  rotation 
and  our  rotation  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth  and  the  meteorological  conditions 
of  our  atmosphere  are  affected;  then 
there  is  a  cyclonic  effect  produced  by 
the  meteorological  disturbances  of  bis 
surface;  and  lastly,  there  are  the 
effects  of  light  and  heat  which  are 
caused  by  the  vibrations  of  his  particles. 
'It  cannot  be  doubted,'  says  j[>r.  Bal- 
four Stewart^  'that  a  great  generalisa- 
tion is  looming  in  the  distance,  a  mightv 
law,  we  cannot  yet  tell  what,  that  wiU 
reach  us  we  cannot  yet  say  when.  It 
will  involve  facts  hitherto  inexpli- 
cable, facts  that  are  scarcely  received 
as  such  because  tiiey  appear  opposed 
to  our  present  knowlediKe  of  their 
causes.' 
SUNDEW.  [See  Drosbra.] 
SYMPI£SOMi<T£R  (mn,  with ;  piezo, 
I  press ;  metron,  a  measure :  Or.),  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  barometer  consisting  of  a 
glass  tube  bent  into  a  sjrphon  shape,  and 
containing  air  as  weU  as  a  non-volatile 
fluid,  usually  glycraine.     The  varying 

Sressure  of  the  atmosphere  causes  the 
uid  to  rise  or  fall.  The  indications  thus 
afforded  need  correction  for  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  observation. 

SYNOPTIO  GOSPELS,  a  name  given 
to  the  three  gospels  ot  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  because  they  report  the  same 
events  in  nearly  the  same  way,  so  that 
some  critics  are  of  the  opinion  that  they 
were  all  based  upon  the  same  older  docu- 
ment ;  whilst  the  fourth  gospel  is  marked 
by  discrepancies  and  the  introduction  of 
new  views. 

SYBTEMIO,  in  Medicine,  what  concerns 
the  entire  bodily  system,  not  something 
merely  local 


TABIT.  a  mystical  rite  amongst  the 
eathen  Polynesians  by  which  an  object 
I  rendered  sacred.  Death  or  severe 
unishment  is  the  penalty  for  infringing 
ibu.  The  objects  thus  protected  are 
suallythepropertyoftheohiefs.  Captain 
.  E.  Erskine  thought,  from  the  accounts 
Iven  of  its  operation  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
aat  although  the  services  of  a  priest  are 
^metimes  called  in  to  assist,  tabu  is  in 
ict  more  adrilthan  a  religious  ceremony, 


and  that  the  fear  of  offending  the  chief, 
who  alone  has  the  power  of  laying  on  or 
removing  it,  rather  than  the  gods,  is  the 
cause  of  its  rigid  observance. 

TACHYOBAPHY  (taehvt,  quick ;  gra- 
phe^  writins:  Or.),  a  method  of  rapid 
writing  or  shorthand. 

TALOOKDHAR,  the  Indian  name  for 
the  proprietor  of  a  talook  or  district. 

TAKGIEBINE  ORANGE  (Tanriers, 
North  Africa),  a  small  orange  with  an 
8lv 
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easily  separftted  rind  grooving  on  a  small- 
leaved  low  tree  much  eultivated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  rind 
has  a  strong  bat  agreeable  pof  ume,  and 
the  flesh  Is  sweet  and  Juiey. 

TA8IM£!TEE ((a«i«,  tension;  mvfron, 
measure:  C7f.),  an  instniment  invented 
by  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison,  of  New  York,  for 
detecting  and  measuring  minute  varia- 
tions of  pressure  by  means  of  an  electric 
current.  YatiOttsfy  modMed,  it  can  be 
eint>l<^ed  to  detect  extremely  smi^ 
differences  of  weight,  heat,  moisture, 
&c.  It  is  f  oundeif  upon  the  property 
which  carbon,  in  a  state  of  fine  div&ion, 
possesses  of  varyinff  its  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  electricity  under  Tery  slight 
alterations  of  pressure.  A  button  of 
carbon  formed  by  compressing  the  black 
deposit  of  a  petroleum  lamp  is  placed  in 
the  circuit  of  an  electric  current,  and  is 
subjected  to  the  preasure  of  we  body 
whose  incnased  or  lessened  weight,  heat, 
Ac.,  is  to  be  measured.  Hm  greater  the 
pressure,  the  less  is  the  resistance.  The 
variations  thus  produced  are  indicated 
hf  a  galvanometer  throiudi  which  the 
current  is  made  to  pass.  The  apparatus 
thus  forms  a  thermometer  of  nuwellous 
delicacy,  and  the  inventor  believes  that 
it  wiU  show  a  diflerensce  of  temperature 
as  smf^  as  the  l-50,000feh  of  a  degree 
Fahrei^ett. 

TA8MANIAKS,  the  native  people  of 
Van  Diemenli  Land  or  Tasmania^  the 
)ast  survivor  ol  whom,  an  old  w(Mnan, 
died  in  1876.  In  many  req^ects  they 
jresembled  the  Australians,  but  diftflrea 
from  them  in  having  crisp,  almost  wooUy 
hair  in  place  of  flotnkg  and  silky 
hair. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  tbat  In- 
iStructlon  which  should  ■nooeed  the  ele> 
mentary  teaching  of  the  child  in  order 
to  prepare  him  for  tiie  Uf e  of  a  itandi- 
frafteman.  Before  he  applies  himself  to 
the  engrossing  labours  of  the  workshop, 
a  foundation  of  principle  riiould  be  laid 
by  which  the  practical  details  of  his 
business  would  oe  more  easilv  learned 
and  better  understood.  And  along  with 
principles  should  be  taught  various  useful 
curts,  such  as  drawing  and  mental  arith- 
metic, which  would  be  of  service  to  him 
In  every  part  of  his  career.  Such  a  tech- 
nical education  as  is  here  referred  to. 
would  not  only  render  the  recipient  a 
better  workman,  but  would  make  his 
work  more  pleasant  and  his  life  more 
enjoyable.  In  many  OontiatfUtal  coun- 
tries sdiools  have  been  established  for 
giving  instruction,  not  only  ia  the  lower 
grade  of  handicrafts,  such  as  weaving, 
dyeing,  lace-making,  watch-making,  ftc., 
butto  a  higher  grade,  such  as  engineering 
In  its  numerous  brandies.  These  higher 
grade  plaees  of  instruction  are  known  as 
l*olyteohnic  Schools  or  Techncdogical 
Iiistitutes.  One  of  the  best  of  them  is 
at  Zurich,  in  the  poor  couixtxy  ol  Switser- 


land,  and  so  excellent  is  the  instraetion 

gven  here,  that  impils  are  attracted  to  It 
om  all  parts  of  Europe.  Very  little  has 
been  done  hitherto  in  tUs  dLrectlon  in 
the  wealthy  empire  of  Great  Britain, 
although  techaieal  schools  are  nowhere 
more  needed. 

TELEOLOGY  (telot,  an  end  or  ptu- 
pose ;  loffog,  a  discourse :  Or.),  the  doc- 
trine of  final  causes,  or  the  argtztneot 
that  the  purposiveness  of  things  affords 
proof  of  the  enstence  of  a  Creator. 

TELEPHONE  (tefe.  far  off ;  iAoium. 
sound:  Or.),  an  apparatus  for  transmit- 
ttDg  spoken  words  or  other  sounds  to  a 
distance.  Several  contrivances  have  been 
devised  for  this  purpose,  the  first  having 
been  that  of  a  German  named  Beuas  in 
1861.    Of  tiie  recent  inventions,  that  of 
Mr.  Graham  Bell  may  be  selected  for 
description.    It  consists  of  three  parts, 
two  of  which,  the  transmitting  instru- 
ment and  the  receiving  instrument,  are 
exactiy  alike,  and  each  may  be  naed 
successively  for  the  two  purposes.    Each 
consists  of  a  thin  iron  dianbragm,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  held  In  a  wooden 
ling.    The  intermediate  portioa  of  the 
apparatus  is  more  complicated.    There 
»,  first,  at  the  transmitting  end,  a  bar 
magnet,  which  is  adjusted  so  as  to  have 
one  end  brought  very  near  to  the  iron 
diaphragm.    To  the  other  end  of  the 
magnet  is  attached  a  bar  of  soft  Iroa. 
This  lies  in  the  interior  of  a  coU  of  well- 
insulated  copper  wire,  the  two  ends  of 
which  extend  to  the  receiving  instm- 
ment,  wherever  that  may  be.     At  the 
receiving  end  there  is  aprecisely  similar 
anangement  of  eoi»erwire  coiled  round 
a  bar  of  soft  iron,  which  la  attached  fb  a 
magnet,  the  end  of  the  latter  b^ng 
brought  dose  up  to,  without  touohing, 
the  iron  diaphragm  of  the  reoeivlnff  in- 
strument.   It  is  to  be  understood  diat 
the  wire  of  one  coil  forms  a  dosed  cireuit 
with  the  wire  of  the  other.  Now  all  being 
arranged,  the  {lerson  who  desires  to  send 
a  message  from  A  to  B,  utters  it  to  the 
trMumitting  instrument,  the  diaphra^pn 
of  which  at  once  begins  to  vibrate.   With 
every  vibration  it  is  thrown  into  contact 
witii  the^magnet,  from  which,  by  reason 
of  its  elasticity,  it  Imi^ediately  springs 
back.    In  consequence  of  these  makings 
jmd  breakings  of  contact,  currents  of 
electricity  are  generated  in  the  coil,  and 
flashed  along  the  wire  from  A  to  B, 
where  the  operation  we  have  just  de- 
scribed is  reversed.    The  electriBal  car- 
rent  droulating  in  the  coil  at  B  has  the 
effect  of  inareaalag  the  magnetiam  of  the 
endosedbar.  The  diaphragm  is  thereby 
alteraately  attracted  and  set  free  in  exact 
oorrenpondence  with  the  amiaratea  at  A. 
Tlie  viDratiaus  caused  by  the  speaker  at 
A,  in  the  diaphragm  tlnre,  are  therefore 
repeated  iu  the  dMphragm  at  B.  and  an 
ear  placed  at  the  receiving  inatnuaeut 
will  hear  a  rqpetitiMi  of  the  apeaker'a 
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interlaced  rings.  Titus  Manilas,  a  hero 
of  ancient  Borne,  a<$quired  the  surname 
of  Torquatus  from  having  taken  the 
torqwH  from  the  ne(±  of  aC^ul  whom  he 
had  slain  in  battle.  Torques  are  some- 
times coiled  in  a  spiral,  and  then  they 
are  really  armlets,  like  the  bronze  elastic 
armlets  found  in  Italy. 

TOTEM  WORSHIP,  the  worship  by  a 
clan  of  uncivilised  people  of  some  par- 
ticular animal  or  vegetable  from  which 
the  clan  takes  a  surname. 

TRACHEiS:  {Lot.),  the  tubes  which 
penetrate  through  every  part  of  the  bodies 
of  inisectsby  means  of  continual  ramifica- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  aerating  the  blood . 
They  commence  at  the  external  openings 
called  spiracles  which  are  furnished  with 
a  kind  of  sieve  very  variously  formed 
which  prevents  the  entrance  of  dust. 


TRADE  WINDS.  [See  p.  760.]  The 
anti-trade  winds  are  a  consequence  of 
the  trades,  for  the  heated  equatorial  air 
at  first  flowing  upwards  again  reaches 
the  surface  of  the  earth  at  about  30* 
north  and  south,  and  then  partly  retoms 
to  the  equator  and  parUy  makes  its  way 
towards  the  poles  as  a  south-west  wind 
in  the  northern,  and  as  a  north-west  in 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

TRICHINIASIS  or  TRICHINOSLS, 
a  disease  arising  from  the  presence  of 
the  microscopic  worm  called  Trichitin 
tpiralis,  which  taken  into  the  body  with 
the ''flesh  of  a  trichina-infested  animal 
rapidly  spreads  into  the  whole  muscular 
system.  The  pig  is  apt  to  be  troubled 
with  this  disease,  and  nence  the  danger 
of  eating  pork  not  thoroughly  cooked. 
The  disease  in  man  is  sometimes  epidemic 
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UGRIO-PINNIO  TONGUES,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Altaic  {St.)  languages  spoken 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  iNorthem  Asia, 
and  comprising  the  Finn,  Lapp,  Magyar, 
and  other  dialects. 

UHLANS,  German  cavalry,  armed 
with  the  lance,  sabre,  and  carbine. 

UNION  JAOK,  the  national  flag  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  consists  of  a 
combination  of  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  on  a  white  ground  for  England, 
the  white  saltire  or  cross  of  St.  Andrew 
on  a  blue  ground  for  Scotland,  and  the 
red  cross  of  St.  Patrick  on  a  white 
ground  for  Ireland. 

URTIOATING  ORGANS  (urtica,  a 
nettle:  Lot.),  organs  for  stinging  pos- 
sessed by  many  water  animals  of  low 
type.  For  example,  in  the  tentacles  of 
the  sea  anemones  there  are  lodged  nume- 


rous minute  capsules,  each  containing 
a  coUed-up  thread  carrying  at  its  tip  a 
spiculum.  This  can  be  darted  forth  at 
the  will  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  its  prey  is  thus  attacked  ana  ren- 
dered helpless. 

UTRICLE,  Primordial  {utrieuJua, 
a  skin  bottle:  Lai.)^  in  Botany,  the 
membrane  whidi  lines  the  inside  of  a 
vegetable  cell.  The«xtemal  coat  of  the 
cell  is  composed  of  a  non-azotised  sub- 
stance called  Oellulose.  Inside  there 
is  at  first  a  mucilaginous  azotised  matt«^ 
called  Protoplasm  {St.),  which  in  the 

S ogress  of  growth  forms  a  layer  on  the 
ner  wall  of  the  cell.  This  is  the  prim- 
ordial utricle.  As  the  process  of  hgnifi* 
cation  advances,  the  utricle  disappears 
in  consequence  of  its  becoming  incor- 
porated with  the  cell  wall 


VALI  or  WALI,  the  governor  of  a 
vilayet  or  province  in  Turkey. 

VENUST  FLY-TRAP,  a  North  Ameri- 
can bog  plant,  the  DUmcM  mtueipula 
of  botanists,  nat.  order  DroBerncece.  It 
is  one  of  the  so-called  Oarniyorous 
Plants  {St.).  The  leaves  axe  composed  of 
two  lobes  with  long  hairs  at  their  edges. 
There  are  some  irritable  bristle-like 
hairs  on  their  surfaces,  which  secrete  a 
fluid  which  forms  a  bait  for  insects. 


When  an  insect  touches  these  hairs,  the 
lobes  move  upwards  and  the  int^ockxng 
hairs  hold  it  fast  until  it  dies. 

VERA  CAUSA  {Lat.),  aphrase  applied 
in  reasoning  as  to  the  explanation  of  a 
given  phenomenon  to  any  suggested 
cause  which  is  recognised  as  having  a 
real  existence  in  nature,  and  is  not  a 
.  mere  hypothesis  or  figment  of  the  mind. 

VERST,  a  Russian  measure  of  length 
equal  to  0*621  of  a  British  statute  mils 
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Bpoohs  of  Modem  Bistory—eontinued, 

Ludlow's  War  of  American  Independence,  2*.  dd. 
Morris's  Age  of  Qaeen  Anne,  2«.  M. 
Seebohm's  Protestant  Berolntion,  2s.  M. 
Stubbe's  Early  Flantagenets,  2s.  6d, 
Warborton's  Edward  HI.,  2s.  6d. 
Fronde's  English  in  Ireland  in  the  18th  Centoiy.    8  vols.  8to.  i8«. 

—  History  of  England.    12  vols.  8vo.  £8. 18*.    12  vols,  crown  8vo.  7«#. 

—  Jnlins  GsBsar,  a  Sketch.    8vo.  ISs. 

—  Two  Lectnres  on  South  Africa.    Crown  8vo.  5s, 
Gairdner's  Biohard  in.  and  Ferkln  Warbeck.    Grown  8vo.  10s,  Sd, 
Gardiner's  England  undsr  Buckingham  and  Charles  I.,  1624-1628.  2  vols.  9vo.  9is, 

—  Fbrsonal  Government  of  Charles  I.,  1628-1687.    2  vols.  8vo.  2U. 
GrevillePs  Journal  of  the  Beigns  of  George  IV.  &  William  IV.    S  vols.  8vo.  96s. 
Hayward's  Selected  Essays.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s, 

Ihne's  History  of  Borne.    8  vols.  8vo.  45s. 

Lecky's  History  of  England.    Vols.  I.  &  n.  1700-1760.    8vo.  86«. 

—  —     __  European  Morals.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  16*. 

—  Spirit  of  Bationalism  in  Europe.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  16<. 
Lewes's  Histcny  of  Philosophy.    2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 
Longman's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  England.    8vo.  16s, 

—  life  and  Times  of  Edward  ni.    2  vols.  8vo.  28«. 
Macauli^B  Complete  Works.    8  vols.  8vo.  £0. 6s, 

—        History  of  England : — 

Student's  Edition.  2  vols.  cr.  8vo.  12«.  I  Cabinet  Edition.  8  vols,  post  8vo.  iSs, 
People's  Edition.  4  vols.  or.  8vo.  16s,  \  Library  Edition.  5  vols.  8vo.  £4. 

Maoauliqr's  Critical  and  Historical  Essays.    Cheap  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  is,  6d. 
Student's  Edition.   I  vol.  or.  8vo.  6s,   I  Cabinet  Edition.  4  vols,  post  8vp.  34«. 
People's  Edition.  2  vols.  cr.  8vo.  Bs.      \  Library  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

May's  Constitutional  History  of  England.    8  vols,  crown  8vo.  ISi. 

—  Democnu^  in  Europe.    2  vols.  8vo.  32s, 
Merivale^s  Fall  of  the  Boman  Bep^bUc.    12mo.  7s.  6d. 

—  General  History  of  Bcme,  B.C.  753— a.d.  476.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

—  History  of  the  Bomans  under  the  Empire.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  48«. 
Mhito  (Lord)  in  India  from  1807  to  1814.    Post  8vo.  12s, 
Phillips's  Civil  War  in  Wales  and  the  Marches,  1642-1649.    8vo.  16s. 
Bawlinson's  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy— The  Sassanians.    8vo.  28«. 

—  Sixth  Oriental  Monarchy— Parthia.    8vo.  16s. 

Bussia  Before  and  After  the  War,  translated  by  E.  F.  Taylor.    8to.  lis, 

Bussla  and  England  from  1876  to  1880.    By  0.  K.    8vo. 

Seebohm's  Oxford  Beformer»— Colet,  Erasmus,  &  More.    8vo.  14«. 

Sflwell's  Popular  History  of  France.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d, 

Short's  History  of  the  Church  of  England.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d, 

Smith's  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d, 

Taylor's  Manual  of  the  History  of  India.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Bd, 

Todd's  Parliamentary  Government  in  England.    2  vols.  8vo.  87«. 

Trench's  Bealities  of  Irish  Life.    Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

Walpole's  History  of  England.    Vols.  I.  &  II.    8vo.    36s, 

Webb's  Civil  War  in  Herefordshire.    2  vols.  8vo.  Illustrations,  42«. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL   WORKS. 

Burke's  Yidasltiidai  of  Families.    S  yols.  crown  Svo.  31«. 
aidg's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  WeUingtou.    Grown  8yo.  6«. 
Jerrold's  Life  of  Napoleon  m.    Yols.  I.  to  m.  8yo.  price  ISi,  each. 
Tones's  Life  oi  Admiral  Frobisher.    Crown  Sro.  6s, 
Lecky's  Leaders  of  PnUic  Opinion  in  Ireland.    Grown  Sro.  7s.  M. 
Life  (The)  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macanlay.     By  his  Nephew,  G.  Otto  Trevelyan, 
M.P.    Cabinet  Edition,  3  vols,  post  8vo.  12#.  Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  86«. 
Marshman's  Memoirs  of  Havelock.    Grown  8vo.  9s,  Sd, 
Memoirs  of  Anna  Jamesoni  by  Gerardine  Macpherson.    8vo.  12s,  M, 
Memorials  of  Charlotte  Williams-Wynn.    Crown  8vo.  10s,  M. 
Mendelssohn's  Letters.    Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.    3  vols.  cr.  8vo.  5«.  each. 
Mill's  (John  Stuart)  Autobiography.    8yo.  7s.  M. 
Newman's  Apologia  pro  Yita  Sua.    Grown  8vo.  9s, 

Nohl's  Life  of  Mozart.    Translated  by  Lady -Wallace.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21i. 
Pattison's  Life  of  Casanbon.    8yo.  18«. 

Spedding's  Letters  and  life  of  Francis  Bacon.    7  vds.  870.  £4,  4s. 
Stephen's  Bssays  in  Scoleslaatical  Biography.    Grown  870.  7s.  Sd. 
Stigand's  Life,  Works  lie.  of  Heinrich  Heine.    3  vols.  8vo.  2Ss. 

MENTAL   AND    POLITICAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Amoe's  Ylew  of  the  Sdence  of  Jurisprudence.    8vo.  IBs. 

—  Fifty  Years  of  the  English  Constitution.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  Sd, 

—  Primer  of  the  English  Constitution.    Grown  8vo.  6*. 
Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations  by  Whatdy.    8vo.  lOi.  6d. 

—     Works,  edited  by  Spedding.    7  vols.  8vo.  78«.  6d. 
Bagehot's  Economic  Studies,  edited  by  Hntton.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 
Bain's  Logic,  Deductive  and  Liductive.    Crown  8vo.  lOi.  6d. 

Pabt  L  Deduction,  4s,        |        Part  n.  Liduction,  6*.  9d. 
Bolland  k  Lang's  Aristotle's  PoUtics.    Crown  8vo.  7i.  6d. 
Brassey's  Foreign  Work  and  English  Wages.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 
Comtti's  System  of  Positive  Polity,  or  Treatise  upon  Sociology,  translated  :— 

YoL.  1.  General  Yiew  of  Positivism  and  its  Litroductory  Principles.  8vo.  21*. 

YOL.  n.  Social  Statics,  or  the  Abstract  Laws  of  Human  Order.    14*. 

YoImUL  Social  Dynamics,  or  General  Laws  of  Human  Progress.    21*. 

YoL.  lY.  Theory  of  the  Future  of  Man ;  with  Early  Essays.    24*. 
Congreve's  Politios  of  Aristotle ;  Greek  Text,  English  Notes.    8vo.  18*. 
Grant's  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  Greek  Text,  English  Notes.    3  vols.  8vo.  82*. 
Hillebrand's  Lectures  on  German  Thought.    8vo. 
Hodgson's  Fhiloeophy  of  Beflecbion.    8  vols.  8vo.  21*. 
Ealisch's  Path  and  Goal.    8vo.  12*.  6d. 
Lewis  on  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion.    8vo.  14*. 
Leslie's  Essays  In  Political  and  Moral  Philosophy.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 
Macaulay's  Speeches  corrected  by  Himself.    Crown  8vo.  8*.  6d. 
MacLeod's  Boonomioal  Philosophy.    YoL  I.  8vo.  16*.    Yol.  H.  Part  1. 1  'i-t. 
MiU  on  Bepresentative  (Government.    Crown  8vo.  2*. 

Liberty.    Poet  8vo.  7*.  6d.    CJrown  8vo.  1*.  4d. 

Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind.    2  vols.  8vo.  2^<. 
~    Dissertations  and  Discussions.    4  vols.  8vo.  47*. 
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Mill's  Eaeays  on  Unsettled  Questions  of  FditiGal  Economy.    8to.  U,  9d. 

—  Examination  of  Hamilton's  Fhilosopby.    Svo.  IBs,  \ 

—  Logic,  Batiocinatiye  and  IndnctlTe.    2  rois.  8to.  38«.  ' 

—  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind.    2  vols.  Svo.  88«.  ! 

—  Frindples  of  Political  Economy.    2  yoIs.  Svo.  80<.    1  y<d.  or.  8to.  5«.  j 

—  Subjection  of  Women.    Grown  8to.  6i. 

—  Utilitarianism.    Svo.  i«. 

Morell's  Fbilosophical  Fugments.    Crown  8yo.  6i. 

MtUIer's  (Max)  Chips  from  a  Oennan  Warkshop.    4  vols.  Svo.  58«. 

—  Hibbert  Lectures  on  Origin  and  Growth  of  Beliginn.  8to.  10#.  M.  ; 
Mulllnger's  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great.  8to.  7«.  6d.  | 
Sandazs's  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  English  Notes.    Svo.  18«. 

Swlnboume's  Picture  Logic    Post  Sro.  6», 

Thomson's  Outline  of  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought.    Crown  Bto.  6«.  j 

Tooqnerille's  Democnu^  in  America, -translAted  by  Beere.  2  Yds.  crown  8yo.  18«. 
Twisi's  Law  of  Nations,  8yo.  in  Time  of  Peace,  12«.  in  Time  of  War,  31«. 
Whatdy's  Elements  of  Logic    8to.  10«.  6<{.    Crown  870.  U,  M. 

—  —     _  Bhetoric    8to.  10#.  Bd.    Crown  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

—  English  Synonymes.    Fcp.  8yo.  3j. 
Williams's  Nioomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle  translated.    Crown  Sto.  7m.  M . 
ZsUHr*s  Socrates  and  the  Sooratic  Schools.    Crown  8yo.  10s,  9d. 

-~     Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics.    Crown  8yo.  14«. 

—  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy.    Crown  8to.  18«. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  CRITICAL  WORKS. 

Arndf^s  (Dr.  Thomas)  Miscellaneous  Works.    870.  7s.  6d. 

—  (T.)  Manual  of  English  Literature.    Crown  8to.  7t,  M. 

—  Enc^h  Authors,  Poetry  and  Prose  Spedmens. 
Bain's  Emotions  and  the  WllL    8to.  l&s. 

—  Mental  and  Moral  Sdenoe.    CSrown  8yo.  IQs,  Bd. 

—  Senses  and  the  Intellect.    Svo.  16s, 
Becker's  CharieUs  and  QaUus,  by  Metcalfe.    Post  Syo.  7s.  6d.  each. 
Bladdey's  Gtamkn  and  English  Dictionary.    Post  8yo.  7s.  6i. 
Buckle's  Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous  Works.    8  yoIs.  8yo.  6S«.  Sd, 
Bulllnger's  Lexicon  and  Concordance  to  the  New  Testament.    Medium  Syo.  30«. 
Cetshwayo's  Dutchman.  By  C.  Vijn.  Translated  by  Bishop  Colenso.  Ct.Syo.  6#. 
Conington's  Miscellaneous  Writings.    2  yqIs.  8yo.  28s. 
Contansean's  Practical  French  k  English  Dictionazy.    Post  8yo.  7s.  Sd. 

—  Podcet  French  and  English  Dictionary.    Square  18mo.  U.  6d, 

Farrar's  Language  and  Languages.    Crovm  8yo.  6s. 
Fronde's  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.    3  Yds.  crown  8yo.  ISs. 
Qerman  Home  Life,  reprinted  from  Fraser's  Moffattne.    Crown  8yo.  (to. 
HumePs  Essays,  edited  by  Green  k  Grose.    2  yoIs.  8yo.  28s. 

—  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  edited  t^  Green  &  Grose.    3  Yds.  8yo.  28s. 
Latham's  Handbook  of  the  English  Language.    Crown  8yo.  $s. 

—  English  Dictionary.    1  yoL  medium  8yo.  2is.    i  Yds.  4to.  £7. 
Udddl  &  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon.    Chrown  4to.  8$s. 

—  —     —     Abridged  Gredc-EngUsh  Lexicon.    Square  12mo.  Ts.  8d. 
[jongman's  Pocket  German  and  English  Dictionazy.    18mo.  6s. 
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Macaolay's  HiaoeUaneona  Writings.    2  yqLb.  8to.  21s,    1  toI.  crown  Syo.  4t.  6(2. 

—    Writings  and  Speeches.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
MtOler's  (Max)  Lectozes  on  the  Sdenoe  of  Langnage.    S  yola.  crown  Sro.  I9s, 
NoirA  on  Max  If tUler's  Philosophy  of  Langoage.    8yo.  9s, 
Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities.    Grown  Sro.  7s,  M, 
Rogers's  Eclipse  d  Faith.  .  Fcp.  8yo.  6s, 

—  Defence  of  the  Edllpee  of  Faith    Fop.  8yo.  Zs.  M, 

Roget's  Thesannu  of  Bnglish  Words  and  Phrases.    Grown  Bto.  lOs.  64. 
SaTile's  Apparitions,  a  Narratiye  of  Fftots.    Crown  Sro.  Ss, 
Selactions  froqi  the  Writings  of  Lord  Macanlay.    Crown  8to.  Bs, 
The  Essays  and  Gontrihations  of  A.  E.  H.  B.    Crown  Sro. 

Antomn  Holidays  of  a  Goontry  Parson,    is.  Sd. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Tratha.    9s.  M. 

Common-plaoe  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country,    is.  64. 

Coonael  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  Gily  Pulpit,    is,  64. 

Critical  Bssays  of  a  Goontry  Parson.    Ss.  64. 

Graver  Thonghts  of  a  Goontry  Parson.    Three  Series,  is,  64.  each* 

Landse^MS,  Churches,  and  MoralitieB.    is.  64. 

Leisore  Hoars  in  Town.    8«.  64.    Lessons  of  Middle  Ag«.    S<.  64. 

Present-day  Thoughts,    is.  64. 

Recreaticms  of  a  Goontry  Parson.    Three  Series,  is.  64.eadi. 

Seaside  If osings  on  Sondays  and  We^k-Days.    is.  64. 

Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Parish  Ghmch  of  a  TJnlyersity  City.    is.  64. 
White  k  Riddle's  Large  I^tin-Bnglish  Dictionary.    4to.  21s, 
White's  College  Latin-Bnglish  Dictionary.    Royal  8yo.  lis. 

—  Junior  Stodent's  Lat.-Bng.  and  Bng.-Lat.  Dictionary.    Square  13mo.  12s, 

«a«rwi,«f^i^  i  The  Bnglish-Latin  Dictlonaiy,  6s.  64. 
'^P^^'^^y  t  The  Latin-English  Dictionary,  7s.  64. 

White's  Middle-Class  Latin-English  Dictionary.    Fcp.  Svo.  is. 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rer.  Sydney  Smith     16mo.  is.  64. 

YoDgt's  Abridged  BngUsh-Greek  Lexicon.    Square  12mo.  8s.  64. 

—  Large  BngUsh-Greek  Lexicon.    4to.  21s, 

ASTRONOMY,  METEOROLOGY,  POPULAR  GEOGRAPHY  &c. 

Dove^s  Law  <^  Storms,  translated  by  Scott.    8to.  10s.  64. 

Herschd's  Ootlines  of  Astronomy.    Square  crown  8yo.  lis, 

Keith  Johnston's  Dictionary  oi  Goography,  or  General  Gaaettesr.    8to.  4/2s. 

Nelson's  Work  oa  the  Moon.    Medium  870.  ils.  64. 

Proctor's  Essays  on  Astronomy.    8yo.  ISs,    Proctor's  Moon.   Crown  8to.  10s.  64. 

—  Larger  Star  Atlas.    Folio,  16s.  or  Maps  only,  12s.  64. 

—  New  Star  Atlas.  Grown  8to.  6s.    Orbs  Around  Us.    Crown  8to.  7s.  64. 

—  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.    Crown  8to.  Ids,  64. 

—  Saturn  and  its  System.    8yo.  lis.    Proctor's  Sun.    Crown  8yo.  14«. 

—  Transits  of  Venus,  Past  and  Coming.    Crown  8vo.  Ss,  64. 

—  Treatise  on  the  Gydoid  and  Gydoidal  Gurres.    Crown  8to.  10s,  64. 

—  Universe  of  Stars.    8to.  10s,  64. 
ScheUen's  Spectrum  Analysis.    8yo.  28s. 
Smith's  Air  and  Rain.    8to.  2is. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography.  Imperial  Syo.  7s.  6d. 
—       —       —    Atlas  of  Modem  Geography.    Imperial  8to.  K«. 
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NATURAL    HISTORY   &    POPULAR    SCIENCE. 

Arnotf  8  Elements  of  PhysloB  or  Katoral  Phflosophy.    Grown  8yo.  Us.  6d. 

Brande'B  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literatnxe,  and  Art    8  toIb.  medium  8to.  6S«. 

fiackton'B  Town  and  Window  Gardening.    Crown  8to.  is, 

Ck>x'8  Medianifm  of  Man.    3  toIb.  crown  Sro.  23s. 

DecaiBne  and  Le  Maoat'B  General  System  of  Botany.    Imperial  8to.  91s,  6d. 

Dlzon'B  Bmral  Bird  Life.    Grown  87o.  lUoBtrationB,  7s.  6d. 

Ganot's  Elementary  Treatise  on  PhysicB,  l^  Atkinson.    Large  orown  8Ta  Iftt. 

-~     Katnral  FhiloBophy,  Iqr  Atkinson.    Grown  8yo.  7«.  6<i. 
Gore's  Art  of  Sdentlflc  Discorery.    Grown  8td.    16s. 
Groye's  Goneiatlon  of  FhjBloBl  Foroes.    8to.  16s. 
Hartwig's  Aerial  World.    9yo.  10s.  Gd.    Polar  World.    8to.  10«.  «d. 

—  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.    Svo.  10s.  Bd. 

—  Sabterranean  World.    Svo.  10«.  6d.    Tropical  World.    8to.  10«.  6d. 
Hanghton's  FrindpleB  of  Animal  Mechanics.    8yo.  21s. 

Beer's  PrimsBral  World  of  Switserland.    2  toIs.  Sro.  16s. 
Helmholts's  Lectures  on  Sdentlflc  Subjects.    Sro.  12s.  6d. 
Helmholti  on  the  Sensations  of  Tone,  by  Ellis.    8to.  Ms. 
Hnllah's  Lectuns  on  the  History  of  Modem  Music.    8to.  Ss.  Sd, 

—  Trsosltion  Period  of  Musical  History.    Syo.  10s.  ed. 
Keller's  Lake  DweHlngs  of  Switzerland,  by  Lee.    2  vols,  royal  Svo.  412s. 
Eirby  and  l^pence^s  Introduction  to  Entomology.    Grown  Syo.  6s. 
Iloyd's  Treatise  on  MagneUsm.    Syo.  10s.  M. 

—  —       on  the  Wave-Theory  of  Light.    8to.  10«.  6d. 
London's  EncydopeBdla  of  Plants.    8yo.  43s. 

Lubbock  on  the  Origin  of  GivUlsation  &  Primitiye  Condition  of  Man.    8to.  18«« 
Macalietez'B  Zoology  and  Morphology  of  Vertebrate  AnImalB.    8to.  10».  9d, 
Nlcols'  Puzzle  of  LUs.    Crown  8to.  Zs.  Sd. 

Owen's  Gomparatiye  Axiatomy  and  Physldogy  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  8  Tfda. 

Sto.  73s.  Bd.. 
Proctor's  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours.    2  yds.  crown  Svo.  7s.  3d,  each. 
Bivers's  Orchard  House.    Sixteenth  Edition.    Orown  Svo.  6s. 

—     Boss  Amateur's  Guide.    Fcp.  Svo.  is.  3d. 
StaxUey's  Familiar  History  of  BrltiBh  Birds.    Fop.  8to.  3s.  6d. 
Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical  and  PhyslcaL 

Atan^s  Photography,  3s.  3d. 

Anderson's  (Sir  John)  Strength  of  Materials,  3s.  3d. 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemisby,  3s.  3d, 

Barry's  Bailway  Appliances,  3s.  3d, 

Bloxam's  Ifetals,  3s.  3d. 

GkHxleye's  Elements  of  Mechanism,  3s.  3d, 
—    Prindples  of  Ifodumics,  3s,  3d, 

Gore^s  Electro-Metallurgy,  3s. 

Griffin's  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  3s.  3d, 

Jenkin's  Electridly  and  Magnetism,  3s,  3d. 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  3s.  3d, 

Merrifleld's  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  3s.  3d, 

Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  3s.  3d. 

Preooe  &  Sivewrlght's  Telegraphy,  3s.  3d, 

BnUey's  Study  of  Bodes,  4s,  3d, 

Shdl^s  WorkBhop  Appliances,  3s.  3d. 
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Tezt-Booki  of  Sdenoe— eonMnt««d. 

Thome's  Stmctural  and  Fhyalological  Botany,  Bt, 
Thorpe's  Qnantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  4f .  %d, 
Thorpe  &  Muir's  Qnalitative  Analysis,  3s.  6d, 
Tilden's  Chemical  Philosophy,  Ss.  6d. 
Unwln's  Machine  Design,  8«.  6d. 
Watson's  Plane  and  Solid  Gtoometry,  Zs.  %d, 

Tyndall  on  Sound.    Crown  8yo.  10s.  M. 

—  Contributions  to  Mdecular  Physics.    8to.  16«. 
-p  Fragments  of  Sdenoe.    2  vols,  post  Sro.  16i. 

—  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.    Crown  Svo. 

—  Notes  on  Electrical  Phenomena.    Crown  Sro.  \a.  sewed,  Is.  6d.  doth. 

—  Notes  of  Lectures  on  light.    Crown  8yo.  \s.  sewed.  Is.  M.  doth. 

—  Lectures  on  Light  delivered  in  America.    Crowif  8yo.  7s.  M, 

—  Lessons  in  Electricity.    Crown  Svo.  2«.  M. 
Von  Cotta  on  Bocks,  by  Lawrenoe.    Post  Svo.  14«. 
Woodward's  Geology  of  England  and  Wales.    Grown  Svo.  \U. 
Wood's  Bible  Animals.    With  112  Vignettes.    Sro.  14«. 

—  Homes  Without  Hands.    8to.  14j.    Insects  Abroad.    8to.  14«. 

—  Insects  at  Home.    With  700  Illustrations.    Svo.  14«.     . 

-~     Out  of  Doors.  Crown  8yo.  Is,  6d.    Strange  Dwellings.  Grown  8yo.  Is.  6d. 

CHEMISTRY   &    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Anerbadi's  Anthraoen,  translated  by  W.  Crookes,  F  Jl.S.    8yo.  1S«. 

Buckton's  Health  in  the  House,  Lectures  on  Elementary  Physiology.    Cr.  8yo.  S«. 

Crookes's  Handbook  of  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing.    8yo.  42s. 

-~       Select  Methods  in  Chemical  Analysis.   Crown  8yo.  12«.  6(2. 
KingBett's  Animal  Chemistry.    8yo.  18«. 

—  History,  Products  and  Processes  of  the  AlkaU  Trade.    8yo.  12«. 

Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  PracticaL  8  yols.  8yo.  Part  I. 
Chemical  Physics,  16«.  Part  IL  Inorganio  Chemistry,  24«.  Part  IIL  Organic 
Chemistry,  New  Edition  in  the  press. 

Thndichum's  Annals  of  Chemical  Medicine.    Vol.  1. 8yo.   14«. 

Tilden's  Practical  Chemistry.    Fcp.  8yo.  Is.  Bd, 

Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.    7  yols.  medium  8yo.  £10. 16s.  6d, 

—   Third  Supplementary  Volume,  in  Two  Parts.    Pabt  I.  36j. 

THE    FINE   ARTS   8c,    ILLUSTRATED    EDITIONS. 

Bewick's  Select  Fables  of  iBsop  and  others.   Crown  8yo.  7s.  6d,  demy  8yo.  IBs, 
Doyle's  Fairyland ;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- World.    Folio,  15s. 
Dresser's  Arts  and  Art  Industries  of  Japan.;  iln  preparaHon, 

Ingelow's  Poems.    Illustrated  Edition.    Fcp.  4to.  Woodcuts,  21s. 
Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.    6  vols,  square  crown  8yo. 
L^iends  of  the  Madonna.    1  yoL  21s. 

—  —  .  —    Monastic  Orders.    1  vol.  21*. 

—  —    —    SaintB  and  Martyrs.    2  yols.  81i.  Bd. 

—  —    —    Sayioor.    Completed  l^  Lady  Eastlake.    2  yols.  42*. 
Longman's  Three  Cathedrals  Dedicated  to  St.  Paul.   Square  crown  8yo.  21«. 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Bome.    With  90  Illustrations.    Fcp.  4to.  21*. 
Macfarren's  Lecturse  on  Harmony.    8yo.  12*. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Home.    Imp.  16mo.  10«.  Bd. 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  With  161  Plates  by  D.Madi8e,B.A.   Super-royal  8yo.21«. 
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Moore's  lallaBookh.  Tenniel's  EditioiL  WithMIUiistrattoiif.  Fkq|>.  4to.  10«.  M. 

Korthooto  and  Brownlow's  Boma  Sottezraiiea.    8  toIb.  8to,  08«. 

Feny  on  Greek  and  Boman  Scnlptore.    8to.  [/n  prtparatUm. 

THE    USEFUL   ARTS,    MANUFACTURES   &c. 

Bonni^s  Oatedhism  of  the  Steam  Bngine.    F^.  8to.  6«.  I 

—  WxainpleH  of  Steam,  Air,  and  Qai  Ttngimw.    4to.  TOi. 
— i     Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine.    Fcp.  8to.  9t. 

—  Beoent  IminioTementB  in  the  Steam  Engine.    Fqp.  Syo.  9s, 

—  Treatlaeon  the  Steam  Engine.    4to.42«. 
OSwqr's  Bn<7oloiMBdia  of  Oivil  Engineering.    8to.  43*. 
OnUey's  Handbook  of  PraotiGal  Telegraphy.    Syo.  16f. 
Wagflaktfs  Honeehold  Taste  in  Famltore,  ko.    Sqnare  orown  9yo.  lit. 
VUrbaim'8  Uiefiil  Information  for  Engineers    3  toIb.  onmn  8to.  91m,  6d. 

—  ApplicatloD8  of  Gasb  and  Wroagfat  Iron.    8to.  IBs, 

—  MilleandMmwork.    lyol.8yo.8Sf. 
GwUVs  EnoyolopflBdia  of  Architeotore.    8yo.  52«.  M. 
Hobeon'p  Amatenr  Mechanioe  Fractieal  Handbook.    Orown  8yo.  S«.  M, 
Ho8ko]d*s  Engineer's  Yaloing  Assistant.    8yo.  81«.  $d. 
Earl's  Hetallnrgy,  adapted  by  Orookes  and  lUShrlg.    8  yols.  8yo.  £4.  lfi«. 
London's  Bnoyck^MBdia  of  Agrionltaie.    8yo.  2U. 

—  —  —  Oardening.    8ya31«. 
Mltohcil's  Manual  of  Fractieal  Assaying.    8yo.  81#.  Id. 
Northoott's  Lathes  and  Taming.    8yo.  ISs, 

Fayen's  Industrial  Chemistry,  translated  from  Stohmann  and  Bnn^er's  German 

Edition,  iT^  Dr.  J.  D.  Barry.    Edited  by  B.  H.  Fanl,  Fh.D.    8yo.48«. 
Flesse's  Art  of  Ferfnmery.    Fourth  Edition.    Square  crown  8ya  21«. 
Stoney's  Theory  of  Strains  in  Girders.    Boyal  8yo.  86«. 
Thomas  on  Goal,  lOne-Gases  and  Yentilathm.    Grown  8yo.  10«.  M, 
XJre^B  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  &  Mines.    4  vols,  mediom  8yo.  £7,  7s. 
Yille  on  Artificial  Manures.    By  Orookes.    8yo.  2U. 

RELIGIOUS    8c    MORAL    WORKS. 

Abbqr  It  Oyerton's  English  Ohnroh  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.    2  yols.  8to.  9€*. 

Arnold's  (Bey.  Dr.  Thomas)  Sermons.    6  yols.  crown  8yo.  6i,  eaeh« 

Blshm;)  Jeremy  Taykm^s  Entire  Wrarks.    With  Life  by  Bishop  Heber.    Edited  by 
the  Bey.  0.  F.  Eden.    10  yols.  8yo.  £0. 0#. 

Bonltbee's  Commentary  on  the  89  Articles.    Orown  8yo.  $s, 

—  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  Pre-Beformation  Period.    8yo.  16«. 
Browne^s  (Bishop)  Exposition  of  the  89  Artkdes.    8yo.  I6s. 
Oolenso's  Lectures  on  tile  Fentateuch  and  the  Moabite  Stone.  8yo.  1S«. 
Colenso  on  the  Fentateutih  and  Book  of  Joshua.    Crown  8yo.  9s, 

•—   —    Fart  VII.  completion  of  the  larger  Work.    8ya.  S4f. 
Condeifs  Handbook  of  the  Bible.    Post  8yo.  7s,  M. 
Conybeare  k  Howson'sLife  and  Letten  of  St.  Fanl :-« 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  ninstrations,  Maps,  Landso^MS  on 
Steal,  Woodcuts,  lie.    2  yols.  4to.  4Ss. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  M^ps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2  yols.  square  crown  8yo.  21s. 

Btodenf  s  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  48  lllustrationi  and  ICapa 
1  yoL  crown  8yo.  9s, 
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Drew's  HalsMn  Leoturai  on  the  Human  Life  of  Christ.    8yo.  Bs. 

Dmmmond'B  Jewish  MeesiAh.    8yo.  16s, 

Ellioott'8  (Bishop)  Commentary  on  St.  Paxil's  Epistles.    8yo.    Oalatians,  Ss.  6d. 

Bphesians,  8<.  M,    Pastoral  BpisUes,  10«.  Bd.    Philippians,  Golossians,  and 

Philemon,  lOi.  9d.    Thessalonians,  7<.  M. 
BUioott's  Leotoies  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord.    8yo.  121. 
Bwald's  History  of  Israel,  translated  by  Carpenter.    5  vols.  8vo.  68«. 

—  Antiquities  of  Israel,  tnmslated  by  Solly.    8yo.  12s.  M. 
Hopkins's  Christ  the  Consoler.    Fop.  Sro.  2s.  6d. 

Jokes's  Types  of  Q«Dflsis.    Grown  Syo.  7s.  M. 

—  Second  Death  and  the  Bestitntion  of  all  Things.  Crown  8to.  Zs,  M, 

Kalisoh's  Bible  Studies.   Fast  L  the  Prophecies  of  Balaam.    8vo.  IQs.  M. 

—  —       —  Past  n.  the  Bookof  Jonah.    8vo.  10s.  M. 

—  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a 
New  Translation.  YoL  I.  Genesis^  Svo.  IBs.  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  I2s.  Yd.  U.  Exodusy  15s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Header,  12s. 
Vol.  ni.  Letfiticus,  Part  I.  15s.  or  adapited  for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 
Vol.  IV.  LevWcuSf  Part  n.  Us.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  Ss. 

Keith's  Byidenoe  of  the  Tmth  of  the  Christian  Religion  derived  from  the  Fulfil- 
ment of  Prophecy.    Square  8yo.  12s.  6d.    Poet  8yo.  Ss. 

Koenen  on  the  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel.    8yo.  21s, 

Lyra  Germanica :  Hymns  translated  l^  Miss  Wiiikworth.    Fop.  8to.  5s. 

Manning's  Temporsl  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Svo.  $s.  6d, 

Martineau's  BndeaToaxs  after  the  Christian  Life.    Crown  8yo.  7s.  M, 

—  Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer.   Crown  8yo.  4«.  6<l.   82mo.l«.6<i. 

—  Sermons,  Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Things.    2  toIs.  7s.  M,  each. 
Meriyale's  (Dean)  Lectures  on  Barly  Church  History.    Crown  8yo.  6s. 

Mill's  Three  Essays  on  Religion.    8yo.  Ids.  6d, 

Monsell's  Spiritual  Songs  for  Sundays  and  Holidays.    Fcp.  8yo.  6s,    18mo.  2s, 

Mttller's  (Max)  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion.    Crown  8yo.  10«.  Id. 

Newman's  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.    Crown  8yo.  9s, 

O'Conor's  New  Testament  Commentaries.    Chrown  8yo.    Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

2s,  M.    Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  4s,  $d,    St.  John's  GKwpel,  10s,  M, 
One  Hundred  Holy  Songs,  &o.    Square  fcp.  8yo.  2s,  Sd, 
Passing  Thoughts  on  Reliision.    By  Miss  SewelL    Fcp.  8yo.  Bs.  Si. 
Sewell's  (MIsB)  Preparation  for  the  Holy  Ck>mmunion.    82mo.  Zs, 
Supernatural  Religion.    Ck>mplete  Edillcm.    8  yols.  8yo.  86i. 
Thoughts  for  the  Ag«.    By  Miss  SeweQ.    Fop.  8yo.  Zs.  Bd. 
Taughan's  Trident,  descent,  and  Cross ;  the  Religious  History  of  India.  9T0.9s.$d. 
Whately's  Lessons  on  the  Christian  Byidences.    18mo.  Bd, 
Whites  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  with  Greek-English  Lezioon.    8Smo.  6s, 

TRAVELS,  VOYAGES  Ac. 

Baker's  Rifle  and  Hound  in  C^on.    (3rown  8yo.  7s,  Bd, 

—  Bight  Yean  in  C^krn.    Crown  8yo.  7s,  Bd, 

Ball's  Alpine  Guide.  8  yols.  post  8yo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations :— L  Western 
Alps,  Bs.  Bd.    n.  C!entral  Alps,  7s.  Bd.    HL  Eastern  Alps,  10s,  Bd, 

Ball  on  Alpine  TrayeUing,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps,  Is, 

Bent's  Freak  of  Freedom,  or  the  Republic  of  San  Marino.    Crown  8yo.  7s.  Bd, 

Brassey's  Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East.    8yo.  21s. 

—  YojSLge  in  the  Yacht  *  Sunbeam.'    Crown  8yo.  78.  Bd, 
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Bdwaids's  (A.  B.)  Thooflftnd  Miles  up  the  Nile.    Imperial  8yo.  iS«. 

Haasall's  San  Bemo  and  the  Western  Biviera.    Grown  870.  lOs.  Bd, 

Indian  Alps  (The).   By  a  Lady  Pioneer.  Imperial  8to.43«. 

LeCroy's  DiaooTery  and   Early  Settlement  of  the  Bermuda  Islanda.    8   toIi. 
royal  8vo.  60s. 

Miller  and  Skertchley's  Fenland  Past  and  Present.    Boyal  Sro.  8I4.  6<i.    Lane 
Paper,  fiO*. 

Miller's  Wintering  in  the  Biviera.    Post  8to.  lUustrations,  18«.  M. 

Facke's  Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  Mountaineers.    Crown  8yo.  7s,  6d. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  Swltserland.    In  Four  Sheets.    4!ls, 

Wood's  DiflooTeries  at  Bphesus.    Imperial  8yo.  63«. 


WORKS   OF   FICTION. 

Cabinet  Edition  of  Stories  and  Tales  by  IdQsB  Sewell : — 


Amy  Herbert,  2s.  Sd. 
Cleve  HaU,  2s.  ed. 
The  Earl's  Daughter,  2s,  «d. 
Experience  of  Life,  2s,  dd, 
Gertrude,  2s,  6i. 


Ivors,  2s.  Bd, 

Katharine  Ashton,  2s,  6d, 
Laneton  Parsonage,  Ss,  6d, 
Margaret  Perdval,  ts,  6d. 
Ursula,  U.  6d. 


Novels  and  Tales  t^  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield,  S:.G.    Cabinet 
Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Yolnmas,  crown  8vo.  price  £3. 


Lotbair,  6s, 
Coningsby,  6s, 
Sybil,  6«. 
leered,  6s, 
yenetia,8«. 


Henrietta  Temple,  6s. 
Contarini  Fleming,  6«. 
Alroy,  Ldon,  bo.  6s, 
The  Young  Duke,  &o.  6s. 
Vivian  Grey,  6s. 


Klein's  Pastor's  Narrative.    Translated  by  Marshall.    Crown  8vo.  Map,  6s. 


The  Modem  Novelist's  Libraiy.    Each 
complete  in  itself,  price  2s.  boards, 

3y  the  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield,  K.G. 

Lothair. 

Coningsby. 

Sybil. 

Tancred. 

Venetia. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Contarini  Fleming. 

Alroy,  Izion,  ko. 

The  Young  Duke,  &o. 

Vivian  Gr^. 
By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Barchester  Towers. 

The  Warden. 
By  the  Author  of '  the  Boee  Garden.' 

Unawares. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  Novels  and  Tales. 


Work  in  crown  8vo. 
<a2s.  6d.  doth : — 


A  Single  Volume, 


By  Major  Whyte-MelvUle. 

Digby  Grand. 

General  Bounce. 

Kate  Coventry. 

The  Gladiators. 

Good  for  Nothing. 

Hohnby  House. 

The  Interpreter. 

The  Queen's  Maries. 
By  the  Author  of  '  the  Atelier  dn  Ljb.* 

Mademoiselle  Mori. 

The  Atelier  du  Lys. 
By  Various  Writers. 

Atherstone  Priory.. 

The  Burgomaster's  Family. 

Elsa  and  her  Vulture. 

The  Six  Bisters  of  the  Valleys. 

10  vols,  doth  eztta,  gUt  edges,  30«. 

Whispers  from  Fftiry  Land.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatchbnll-HtigcaBen 
M.P.    With  Nine  Hlustrations.    Crown  8vo.8«.  6d. 

Higgledy-piggledy ;  or,  Stories  for  Everybody  and  Everybody's  Children.  Bj 
the  Bight  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  With  Nine  lUastamtiov 
from  Designs  by  B.  Doyle.    Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 
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POETRY  8c,  THE    DRAMA. 

Bailey's  Festus, «  Poem.    Grown  Svo.  12«.  6d, 

Bowdler's  FamJly  Shakspeare.    Medimn  8to.  lit,    •  toIs.  fcp.  Sro.  21s. 

Cayley's  Iliad  of  Homer,  Homometrically  translated.    8to.  12«.  Bd. 

Conington'B  JBneld  of  Virgil,  translated  into  English  Yeise.    Crown  Sro.  9s, 

Cooper's  Tales  from  Enripides.    Fcp.  8yo.  Zs,  Bd, 

Edwards's  Poetry-Book  of  Elder  Poets.    16mo.  is,  Bd, 

—    Poetry-Book  of  Modem  Poets.    16mo.  2j.  Bd, 
Ingelow's  PoeoDS.    New  Edition.    3  toIs.  fcp.  8to.  12s, 
Maoanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.    16mo.  Ss,  Bd. 
Ormsby's  Poem  of  the  Cid.    Translated.    Post  Syo.  5s, 

Petrarch's  Sonnets  and  Stanza8,translated  by  C.  B.  Cayley,  B.  A.  Crown  Svo.lOs.Bd, 
Sonth^s  Poetical  Works.    Medium  Syo.  lis. 
Yonge^s  Horatii  Opera,  Litarary  Edition.    Svo.  21s. 

RURAL  SPORTS,   HORSE  &  CATTLE  MANAGEMENT  &c. 

Blaine's  Encyolopndia  ol  Bnral  Sports.    8to.  91s, 

Dobson  on  the  Ox,  his  Diseases  and  thdr  Treatment.    Grown  Sro.  7s.  Bd. 

Francis's  Book  on  Angling,  or  Treatise  on  Fishing.    Poet  Svo.  15s, 

Malet's  Annals  of  the  Boad,  and  Nimrod's  Bsaays  on  the  Road.    Medimn  8to.  Sis, 

Miks's  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound.    Imperial  Svo.  12«.'  Bd, 

—  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing.    Post  Svo.  2s,  Bd. 

—  Stables  and  Stable-Fittings.    Imperial  Svo.  Us. 

—  Bemarks  on  Horses'  Teeth.    Post  Syo.  Is,  Bd, 
NeYile's  Hones  and  Biding.    Crown  8yo.  Bs, 
Beynardson's  Down  the  Bead.    Medium  8yo.  21s, 
Bonalds's  Fly-Fisher's  Entomology.    8yo.  lis, 

Stonehenge's  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease.    Square  crown  Syo.  7s.  Bd. 

—         Gr^hound.    Square  crown  Syo.  16s. 
Youatt's  Work  on  the  Dog.    Syo.  Bs. 

--        —    _    _  Horse.    Syo.  12*.  6d. 
Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisherman.    Post  Syo.  12«.  Bd. 

WORKS    OF    UTILITY    8c,   GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

Acton's  Modem  Cookery  for  PriYate  Families.    Fcp.  Syo.  68. 

Black's  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing.    Syo.  10s,  Bd. 

Buckton's  Food  and  Home  Cookery.    Crown  Syo.  2s. 

Bull  on  the  Maternal  Management  of  Children.    Fcp.  Syo.  2s.  Bd. 

Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Management  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom.    Fcp.  Syo.  2s.  Bd. 

OampbeQ-Walker's  Correct  Card,  or  How  to  Play  at  Whist.    ¥cp.  Syo.  2s,  Bd. 

Cramp's  English  Manual  of  Banking.    Syo.  15s, 

Cunningham's  Conditions  of  Social  Weil-Being.    Syo.  10s,  Bd. 

Johnson's  (W.  &  J.  H.)  Patentee's  Manual.    Fourth  Edition.    Syo.  10s.  Bd. 

Longman's  Chess  Openings.    Fcp.  Syo.  2s.  Bd, 

Madeod's  Eoonomics  for  B^iinners.    Small  crown  Syo.  2s,  Bd, 
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12  General  Lists  of  New  Works. 


Macleod*8  Theory  and  Practioe  of  Banking.    2  vols.  8to.  26«. 

—        EtementB  of  Banking.    Fourth  Edition.    Grown  8to.  Bs, 
ITCnlloch's  Dictionazy  of  Gommeroe  and  Ckmunerdal  Navigation.    870.  63«. 
ICannder's  BiogiaphioBl  Treasury.    Vcp.Qvo.Si, 
— .       Historical  Treaaory.    Fcp.  870. 6s, 

—  Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury.    Fcp.  8yo.  Bm, 

—  Treasory  of  Bible  Knowledge,  edited  by  Ayre.    Fcp.  8vo.  6«. 

—  Treasory  of  Botany,  edited  by  Lindley  &  Moore.    Two  Parts,  12t. 

—  Treasury  of  Geography.    Fcp.  Syo.  6s, 

—  Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Library  of  Beferenoe.    Fcp.  Syo.  $s. 

—  Treasury  of  Natural  Histxny.    Fcp.  8to.  6s, 
Peareira's  Materia  Medica,  by  Bentley  and  Bedwood.    8yo.  26s, 
Pewtner's  GomprehenslTe  Spedfler ;  Building-Artificers*  Work.    Grown  8to.  e<. 
Pierce's  Three  Hundred  Ghess  Problems  and  Studies.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  M, 
Pole's  Theory  of  the  Modem  Scientiflc  Game  oi  Whist.    Fcp.  Sro.  2s,  6dL 
Sootf  s  Farm  Valuer.    Grown  870.  6s,  \ 

—     Bents  and  Purchases.    Grown  8vo.6«. 
Smith's  Handbook  for  Midwives.    Grown  8to.  6s, 

The  Gabinet  Lawyer,  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Bngland.    Fcp.  8to.  9s, 
West  on  ifae  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.    8to.  18s, 
Wmich's  Popular  Tables  for  aaoertaining  the  Value  of  Property.    Post  870. 10«. 
WUson  on  Banking  Beform.    8yo.  7s.  6d. 

—     on  the  Eesources  of  Modem  Gonntries    3  toIs.  8to.  %is. 


MUSICAL  WORKS    BY  JOHN    HULLAH,  LLD. 

Ghromatio  Scale,  with  the  Inflected  Syllables,  on  Large  Sheet.    Is.  M . 

Gord  of  Ghromatio  Scale.    Id, 

Ezerdses  for  tiie  Gultiyatlon  of  the  Voice.    For  Soprano  or  Tenor,  2s,  6<l. 

Grammar  of  Musical  Harmony.    B<^  8yo.  3  Plurts,  each  Is.  9d, 

Ezerdses  to  Grammar  of  Musical  Harmony.   Is. 

Grammar  of  Gounterpoint.    Part  I.  super-royal  8yo.  2s.  M, 

HuUah's  Manual  of  Singing.    Parts  I.  k  U,  2s7  6d. ;  or  together,  6s. 

Bzerdses  and  Figures  contained  in  Parts  L  and  n.  of  the  Manual.    Books 
L  &  n.  each  Sd, 

Large  Sheets,' containing  the  Figures  in  Part  L  of  the  ManuaL    Nos.  1  to  8  in 

aParceL    6s. 
Large  Sheets,  containing  the  Bzerdses  in  Part  I.  of  the  Manual.    Nos.  9  to  40, 
In  Fomr  Parcels  of  :^ght  Nos.  each,  per  ParoeL    6s, 

Large  Sheets,  the  Figures  in  Part  n.    Nos.  41  to  58  in  a  Paroel,  9s, 

Hymns  for  the  Young,  set  to  Music.    Boyal  870.  8d. 

Infant  School  Songs.    6d. 

Notation,  the  Musical  Alphabet.    Grown  870.  6d, 

Old  English  Songs  for  Sdiools,  Harmonised.    6d. 

Budiments  of  Musical  Grammar.    Boyal  8yo.  Zs. 

School  Songs  for  3  and  8  Voices.    3  Books,  8yo.  each  6d, 

Time  and  Tune  in  the  Elementary  School.    Grown  870.  2s,  dd. 

Bzerdses  and  Figures  in  the  same.    Grown  870.  Is.  or  3  Parts,  6d  eaob. 


London,  LONGMANS  &  GO. 
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